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THE 


Parliamentary D e biares 

During the Fifth Session the -Seventh l*arliament of 
the •United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, tlie. Third Day of 
February 1824, in the Fifth Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 


HOUSE OF LOllDS. 

Tuesday t February S, 1824. 

The Kino’s Speech on Opening the 
8ESS10N.3 This day the Session was 
opened by Commission. The Commis- 
sioners were, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, lord chancellor Eldon, and the earls 
of Westmorland, Harrowby and Shaftes- 
bury. The usher of the black rod having 
been ordered to require the attendance 
of the House of Commons, he withdrew. 
In a few minutes after, the Speaker, ac- 
companied by several members, having 
appeared at the bar, the Lord Chancellor 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** We are coquiianded by his majesty 
to exfiress to you his mi^ty’s deep re- 
gret, that, in consequence of indisposition, 
lib is prevented from meetibg you in par- 
liament upon the present occasion. 

It would have been a peculiar satis- 
faction to hi/ majesty, to be enabled in 
person, to congratulate you on the pros- 
perous condition of the county. 

Trade and commerce are extending 
themselves both at home and abroad. 

*• An increasing activity pervades al- 
most every branch of manufacture. 

The growth of the revenue is such as 
not only to sustain public credit, and to ; 
prove the unimpaired productiveness of 
•f®sources, but (what Is yet more gra- 
tifying to his majesty’s foelings) toevhice 
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a diffusion of comfort among the great 
body of his people. 

** Agriculture U recovering from the 
d^ression under which it laboured ; and, 
by the steady operation of natural causes, 
>s giiedually re-assuming the station to 
which its importance eittitles it, among 
the great interest^ of the nation. 

** At no former period has there pre- 
vailed throughout all classes of the com- 
munity in this island, a more cheerful 
spirit of order, or a more just sense of the 
advantages which, under the blessing ot 
Providence, they enjoy. 

** In Ireland, which has for some time 
pa^t been the subject of his majesty’s par- 
ticular solicitude, there are many indica- 
tions of amendment, and his mcfesty re- 
lies upon your continued mideavoors to 
secure the welfare and happiness of that 
part of the United Kingdom. 

" His majesty has commanded us fur- 
ther to inform you, that be has every 
reason to believe that the progress of our 
internal-prosperity and Improvement will 
not be disturbed by any interruption of 
trB*Dquillity abroad. 

“ His majesty continues to receive from 
the powers bis allies, and generally from 
all princes and states, assurances of their 
earnest desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of friendship with his ma- 
jesty ; aqd nothing is omitted on bis ms-' 
Jjesty’s part, as well to preserve generat* 
B 
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peace aa to remove an^ causes of dis* 
agreeAient, and to draw ^closer* the bonds 
of amity between other nations and Great 
Britain. 

** The aegotiations which have Iseen so 
Ipng carried* Hhrough his majesty's 
ambasuESor at ConsAntinople, for the ar- 
rangement of differences between Russii^ 
and the Ottoman Porte are, ib his^najesfy 
.flatters hifiiself, drawing near to a .&vour- 
able termination. 

*' A Convention has been concluded 
between his majesty and the emperor of 
Austria, for the settlement of the pccu- 
niaiy edaims of the«counti 7 upon the 
court of Vienna. 

** His majesty has directed, -that a copy 
of this Convention shall be laid before 
you, and he relies on your assistahee for 
the execution of some of its pisavisions. 

Anxiously as his majesty deprecated 
the commencement of the war in Spain, 
he is every day more satisfied that, in tho 
' strict neutrality which he determined to 
observe in that' contest (and which you 
so cordially approved), 'he best consulted 
the true interests of his people. 

** With respect to the provinces of 
America which liaVe declared their sepa- 
yarion from Spain, his majesty's conduct 
has been open and consistent, and his 
opinions have been at all times frankly 
avowed to Spain and to other powers. 

" His majesty has appointed consuls to 
.reside at the principal ports and places of 
those provinces, for the protection of the 
trade of his subjects. 

"'As to any further measures, his -ma- 
jesty has reserved to himself an unfettered 
discretion, to be exercised as the circum- 
s',anc^ of those countries, and the in- 
terests of ^is owq ppople, may appear to 
bis majesty to require. 

*' Gentlemen of the House of Commohs, 

I 

, 4* His majesty has directed us to inform 

you that the' Estimates for the year are 
prepared, and shall be forthwith laid be- 
fmre you^. 

" The numerous points at which, unde# 
-V.p w s icn t circumstances, his majesty’s naval 
.. .fitrde' is necessarily dutribttted, and the^ 


occasion which has arisen, for strengthen- 
ing'his garrisons in the West Indies, have 
rendered unavoidable some augmentation 
of his establishments, by sea and land. 

His majesty has, however, the grati- 
ficatiqn of believing. Shat, notwithstanding 
the increase of expense incideift to these 
augmentations, it. .will still be in your 
power, after providing toe the services of 
the year, to make arrangement^ in some 
parts of oar system of taxation, which may 
afford relief to certain important branches 
of the national industry. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint, you, that he has not been inat- 
tentive to the desire expressed by the 
House of Commons in the last session of 
Parliament, that means should be devised 
for ameliorating the condition of the 
negro slaves in the West Indies. 

*' His majesty has directed the neces- 
sary information relating to this subject 
to be laid before you. 

4* His majesty is confident tliat yon 
will afibrd your best attention and assist- 
ance to any proposition which may be 
submitted to you, for promoting the moral 
improvement of the negroes, by an ex- 
tended plan of religious instruction, and 
by sudi other measures as may gradually 
conduce to the 8ame,end. 

<4 But his majesty earnestly recom- 
mends to you to treat this whole subject 
with the calmness and. discretion which it 
demands. 

4* It is a perplexed with difl^- 

culties, which no sudden effprt can disen- 
tangle. 

*4 To excite exaggerated expectations 
in those who are the objects of your be- 
nevolence, would be as fotal to their wel- 
iare as to that of their employers. 

*4 And his majesty assures himself you 
will bear in mind, that, where tM .correc- 
tion of a long-standing and complicated 
system, .ifjt. which the fortunes and the 
safety of large eJasses of his iQfjiosty'a 
subjects are involved, .that course of pro- 
ceeding >• aloiw-Iikcly to atuun practical 
good, and lo aggravation of evil, in 
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which due regard shall be paid to consi- 
derations of justice, and in which caution 
shall temper zeal.” 

The Commons then withdrew. After 
which, the Speech being again read by 
the Lord Chancellor, and also by the 
clet k at the table, * 

Earl Somers rose to move an Address 
of thanks to his niigesty, in answer to tbei 
Speech from the throne. Tiie noble eail 
expressed his conviction, that every mem- 
ber of tne House would share with him In 
the satisfaction he felt at the state of 
public prosperity which prevailed on their 
present meeting, as described in bis ma- 
jesty’s Speech. The recollection of this 
state of things, compared with that from 
which the country had lecently recovered, 
must be most giatifying to their lordships’ 
minds. This pleasing subject of congra« 
talation was, however, accompanied by 
one ciicumstancc which all their lordships 
would concur with hun in deeply t egret- 
ting : he meant the lamented indisposition 
of his majesty, which had prevented him 
fiom opening the session in person. The 
expression of their lordahips’ regret would 
on this occasion be felt to be the more 
particularly called for, when they con- 
sidered the earnest terms in which the 
Speech described the peculiar satisfaction 
Ills majesty would liave experienced, had 
he been enabled to congratulate their 
lordships in person on the prospeious 
condition of the couniiy. He was certain, 
that on this topic their lordships would 
not neglect to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity which the address afforded, of 
expressing to his majest^^ their sentiments 
of qftachment and gratitude.— *He hoped 
he should be excused if he now recalled 
to their lordships’ recoUection what bad 
%ecn the situation of, ahd the difficulty 
and peril in which the country had been 
placed, and if he also reminded them of 
the shoit period which bad been required, 
since the conclusion of the peace, to en- 
able It to recover from its emDarrassments. 
The country had been iifrolved in a 
tremendous conflict with a people in a 
state of revolution, with ii new republic 
naturally of great power, but which had 
acquired an immense additional foice from 
proclamation of the liberty on which 
It was supposed to be fouUded, though 
that pretended liberty was boon found to^ 
be the worst of tyrannies. Under all the 
circunahtances of the principles adopted 
by I* ranee, and the obsttnacy with which 


those i^rinciplcs were maintaraed, th» 
struggle bad bcien most awful, and it was 
necessaiy to call forth all the rcbourccs 
of this country to oppose it. After a tew 
years the^whoie power of this hostile state 
was ooncontrated m the hands of one man, 
who set nor bounds to his*ambition, and 
soon showed himself to«be tlvr 'greatest 
enemy of the liberties and lights or inan- 
l.ind the world had over pioduced. 
The part or the war uhicli came under 
the conduct of this man continued for a 
long period, and was carried on with such 
inveterate fui^ on the pait of the enemy, 
that our very existence ifs a nation was 
put to stake. This man, however, who, 
like the Ciesais of Rome, grasped at the 
whole woi Id, and^had got nearly all *its 
powci into Ins hands, was by the spirit 
and perseverance of tliis^ country, hurled 
fiom his throne, and thus our peace and 
secuAty had been at length farmly citab* 
lished. In this atduous struggle, he was 
proud to*say, England never succumbed. 
Wc had, It was ti ue, once made peace, 
but It was concluded on honourable pnn- 
ciples, and watched over i|ttli a deternn- 
nadon nevei to yield to any of the en- 
cioachmcnts of the enemy. At last, when, 
by the efforts pf this nation, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was overthrown, psace, aa he 
had already said, was secure!, but the 
efforts which the country had made being 
almost beyond her poweis, left her in a 
state of exhaustion. Accordingly, instead 
of obtaining those comforts which peace 
was usually expected to bring with it, the 
sudden i evulsion had produced great dis<« 
tress amongst the agiicultural and manu- 
factuiing interests, in short, the whole 
country might be said to have groaned 
under peace. The effect of tins state of 
things was a very great dcgiec of dissatis- 
faction and discontent, the evils of which 
bad been wisely guarded against. 

Now, however, a very difieient picture 
presented itself. Our manufactures 
were reviving, our commerce iijas flourish- 
ing, and our credit Ji^d iivei> to a state 
of unprecedented and unparalleled great- 
yess. Agrfcultiire, winch, of all the great 
national interests had sustained the sev^r* 
est shock on the return of peace^ he 
was happy to say was now lapidly rcK- 
covering. He was glad to bear witness to 
the correctness of what was stated in the 
Speech froifi the throne on tins subject— 
that agriculture was recovering fiom die 
depre^ion under which it had laboured. 
It had, indeed, been gradually iinptovmg 
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f*te past } bttt« withio a very 

iniCWit.;fWn6d» im iroprovamebt ’had been- 
aingnUmy great. On this point* his ma* 
jjBftjra Speech certainly held out a most 
eiHtparaging prospysot . (or the landed in« 
.by M8aring.4hem that “ agticul- 
rC'iIslUiAing the station to which 
^Wimgdrihnpe entitle# it among the gseat 
lb,te*eBts of the tiation.” It had .been 
pre^ted* that the land would /ihangw 
'masters; bet* notwithstanding all that 
had been said on this subject* he thought 
|t a Very great mistake to suppose* that if 
the landed property of the country were 
to change liaiAJs* things would go on | 
equally well f Hear, bear]. This was a ' 
proposition to which be never, could as- | 
sent. He was perfectly aware* that* in a | 
‘great commercp^l country* changes of' 
property would frequently occur. He 
was among those who rejoiced that the 
great feudal institutions* by which*^ pro- 
perty was tied up* and which prerynted 
the. passing of land from one family to 
gnotner, had been done away with; bat 
the , removal of these obstseles to the 
transmission of property* wfh .quite a 
differrot thing from a change which woTild 
have the e&ct df making the whole of 
the land piM from the bends of its pre- 
aent own^ii; . This he thought would be 
an alteration of a most fataikind; for it 
would be quite impossible that the persons 
now engaged in agricultural labours could 
feel Ae same happiness in a connexion 
with arrangers* as they now did under 
landlords to whom they had been attached 
from their infancy. All the accustomed 
ayropathy between the parties would thus 
be ennimlated. Such a change* too, 
woo^ bq^.an ill return for all that .tbe 
agricultand interest had already suflfered 
for the benefit and salvation of the atateo-*’ 
He bad already alluded to the exerti|OpMI, 
which had been*made during tbe :Wir; 
and; In looking back to those exeindons, 
it would be found, that no interattKbad 
done more lowards securing the safety of 
the countrynban tbe* landed intere^ mid 
done. The noblemen and country gen* 
tlemen^ had always been resd^ tb act iq, 
any military or civil capacity in which 
they could serve the state. In their capa- 
city of magistrates, they executed a great 
portion of the judicial business ot tbe 
country ; and they had xealpusly formed 
tbitinsmyes into military corpk to resist 
tbe threatened invasion. To them, then, 
tbe itatement in his majestyV Speed! | 
mud’ilillbrd griat coptdstion. I 


■ Having said thus much* it was scarcely 
necessary for him to suggest to their 
lor^tobips* that, since their situation was 
now changed from the melandioly state 
which they had so recently experienced, 
they were particularly called upon to ac- 
knowledge that his niajesty’s government, 
under which this fanprovement had taken 
place* must have been wisely and steadily 
*and ably .conducted. Tbe next topic of 
his maje8ty*if Speech to which he should 
ailjude was one which could not fail to be 
as'satisfhciory to all their lordships as it 
was to himself. It was stated* that **at 
no former 'period had there prevailed 
throughout all classes of the community 
in this island* a more cheerful spirit of 
order.” Certainly to that spirit of order, 
and to' the just sense entertained by the 
great body of the people of the advantages 
they enjoy* this country was much in- 
debted. ' That spirit was one great cause 
of the happy result of the-contest in which 
the country had been engaged. He was 
sorry that circumstances had existed in 
the sister country* which rendered the 
statement m the Speech from the throne 
less applicable' to' it; but he was bsppy to 
learn* that Ireland* within the last few 
months, was greatly amended* both in its 
condition and in its temper.' He had 
himself once been for some time in that 
country widi his regiment* and might* 
therefore* pretend to have some know- 
ledge of Ireland. He, therefore* would 
have dwelt more upon that important sub- 
ject* were he not confident that the noble 
lord who* he understood* intended to 
second his motion for as address, would 
not fail to call their lordships’ attention 
to it, and would' discuss- it much better 
tbsn he could be expected to do. He 
must observe* hqwever* that he was happy ^ 
to bear that the .meaamne which had been ' 
adopted, last session* relative to tithes, 
had, Wpa the whole* done much good. 

THe^ lordships would, wkh him* be 
happy to hear from his majesty’s Speech, 
that there was ■ little apprehension of the 
prosperity ofttbe country being disturbed 
hy any interruption of tranquillity on the 
continent of Europe. With respect to the 
diflerences between Russia and die Parte, 
it appeared diat tliey were likely soon 
to terminatqvJkvourably, in conaeqaence 
of the aedve exertions of our ambassador 
•at Constantinople. Their lordships were 
also informed* that a convention had been 
concloded bet#eaD bis majesty and the 
pmperor of Austrik* for tbe settlement of 
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the pecuniary claims of this country on 
the court of Vienna ; and' that a C0|fy of 
this treaty wodd be laid before par^v* 
ment. Thus it appeared that the attien^ 
lion of his majesty's goTemoLSQIt ftpjilied 
itself in all directions for the advantage of 
the country^>->a circumstance which could 
not fail td be very gratifying to their lord- 
ships. Tbe next topic which occiured in 
the Speech from the throne was that of 
Spain. With regard to Spain, the het 
was, than this country bad with ^at pro- 
priety avoided- entering. into.a.COQfest in 
which, had she engaged, she would- have 
had to be the principal. < Gon^deriag the 
great weakness of Spain, if England had 
opposed the French Invasion,' she must 
have sustained all the burthen of the war. 
His majesty’s ministers, therefore, had 
acted most wisely in the caution they had 
exercised. They did not feel that the in- 
ternal affairs of this country were in such 
a state as to warrant their involving it in 
a war. But, independently of the difficult 
situation of the country, what would have 
been the object of such a wdr? Why 
should England have attempted to main- ' 
tain a constitution, of which the great 
bulk of the Spanish people disapproved t 
Was it' not a constitution with a nominal 
king at its bead-^a frame , of government 
which could not stand ? He was not con- 
tending that a good republic could not 
exist, but such a constitution as that of 
Spain with a king at its head, was one not 
likely to last. He was convinced their 
lordships would agree with him in think- 
ing, that his majesty’s government had 
done right in refusHig to sacrifice the in- 
terests of this country to a mere phantom. 
Spain swas at presmit in' at very unhappy 
state. The govertimeut bad run from one 
c:tltreme to the other.} but their'lordships 
could not accuse tbeuseheisof causing its 
misfortunes. Tt would have-been contfsiy 
to every principle of prodance<ttf have 
plunged this dountry into a war for the 
protection of Spain. He was, however, 
no ultra, nor did he defend yiltraisro. 
And here he could not help remarking, 
that one great cause of the gvils which 
afflicted Spain was the court iiystem, by 
which the nobility were discouraged fTom 
living on their estates : and wtea he said 
this he need not remind their Msdships of 
the great advantages which were to be 
derived from the intimate connexion which 
subsist^ between the higher and the lower 
ordeiv in this country ; the''maintenBnee 
of which he hoped would never bo neg- 
lected. 


With ae^ipct to what was stated iir tBi' 
Speech bii the aubjeot of the provinces m 
S outh America,' he trusted that the con- 
duct which his aoajesty's government 
pursued on that delisMc and important 
question woqld meet with 4^eir lordships* 
full and' unanimous ^probation. , For the 
provinces separates frqdi Spdfn,'')every 
^thfdig bad been done which ought to he 
dtme cuDsistent with the commercial in- 
terests of this country : but fhrther his 
majesty’s ministers had not as yet thought 
it advisable to go: and most certainly they 
were right in refraining ^om positively 
pledging themselves to any future mea- 
sure. Th^ had appointed codsuls to the 
provineea which had declared their sepa- 
ration from Spain ; and further than tbot 
it would have been wrong# under th^re- ' 
sent circumstances, to have gone.— lueir '. 
lordshijps were informed by the Speech; 
that some augmentation of the land and 
sea forges #vas intended ; but that, not- 
withstanding the increased expense which 
would thereby be faieurred, it would still 
be in the power of parliament to inake 
some, reduction of the public burthens. 
One of the circumstances ^hich called for 
the intended increase was the neccssi^ of 
strengthening the* garrisons in the West 
Indies. The mention of that quarter of 
the world, naturally led him to tho last 
topic in the Speech, namely, the conduct 
which had been observed by the goveri^' 
ment, on the state of negro slaves in tno' 
colonies. This subject was one which re- 
quired to be handled with great delicacy; 
but with respect to it their lordships were 
not placed in the same situation as the 
other House, since they had adopted no 
roceeding respecting it. The ^peseb 
eld but an intention of ameliorating the 
colBtffi^on of the slaves. The situation of 
tbdsij^nnfortunate creatures was one which 
their" lordships must lament; but, while 
every thing ought to be done for the iin- 
provemaift of the negroes, the greatest 
care ought to be taken not to infringe on 
the justcrights of the*pllmters ; who, as 
well 88 thmr lordships, were British sub- 
jects, and had been encouraged by acts of 
parliament to acquire this species of pro-* 
erty.— He was now about to conclude ; 
ut he must beg leave to reciir to a topic 
to which he bad already alluded. If the 
country had sq rapidly.recovered from the 
state of distress into 'Vl^ch it had fallen, 
their lordships might";' bonehide that the 
ffovcrnmbht had conducted itself wisely. 
Ministers bad acted uitder the infiuenca 
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et the MhMiliitioii ; and the advantages 
which HWic lordships had/ in thlkinstancCy 
^tred firmn it» amvded them a new mo* 
fop resolving to waiatain it in all itf 
The^ Hnaw that it was the prin- 
iMb- vS tbeif lei^Iature tq iinprdve in 
' In tvhicb improveoaent was re* 

t|<iisith< 'Hi'Was^hy fSlIowing that practi- 
'SadiCoorsey and * avoiding vain themes* 
«iat so much benefit liad been confierrCd* 
Ob die country. He therefore trusted 
hhat their lordships would always remem* 
ber^he lesson taught by the excellent old 
ftble, and neyer, like the dog* lose the 
Ottbstance by grasping at the shadow.—* 
His lordship concluded by moving an ad* 
dvess* which was* as usual, an echo of the 
Speech from the Throne. 

Viscount Lorton said 4—*My lords, it is 
with extreme diffidencs^ but at the same 
time with very sincere aatisfiwtioD^ that I 
rise to second the Address so ably moved 
,by the noble earl. The several tqpies in 
bis majestyV most gracious speecn, are 
truly of an exhilarating nature, and such 
as to demand our warmest graUtude. 
The flourishing state of our finances^ and 
the activity so^ apparent in the various 
branches of our extensive manufactures, 
and all our commercial Inirsuita, together 
with the improvement in our agricultural 
concerns, are subjects of hi|^ coosidera* 
tion, and sufficient to authome tho moct 
aanguine hopes and expectations, lliat all 
the difficulties which naturally followed 
tha late most arduous and successful war, 
have been happily brought to a termina* 
tion, and that the time baa at length ar* 
rived for congratulating your lordships 
and the country upon that glorious ora 
which 1ms been so impatiently looked finr. 
Mflbias, my lords, we see in our domestu; 
aibirs, all that is prospwous; and i^we■ 
take a view of^our forcigis relatipnsi> wa 
Imve as much reason tobe satisfiedt But, 
my lords, these subjects have been so 
qrell animadverted upon by the noble earl, 
that* it becomes unnecessary for me to- 
occupy ^ur Itfrdthips* time with what 
must be a repetition. . 

However, there is one topic*in his ua* 
tety*s most gracious speech, which k may 
Wpermilted me to say a few words upon, 
as being more immediately connected with 
that portion of the empire to which it al* 
hides. Ireland, mv lords, I imagine, hsa 
always been epMpdered difficult to g«- 
nem ; and 1 ant aware that in speaking on 
the<subject» aomo'eantion ia requbite ; not, 
1 trasl^ that i». nadettaktog to make « 


yerjr few observations, no feeling of party 
spirit will operate upon ray mind ; and I 
wpuki take this opportunity of exhorting 
noble lards, whew the affairs of Ireland are 
under diacttssioo, to preserve their nnder- 
standinga unshackled from all prejudice. 
It is qtfite obvious, my lords, that there 
are existing causes for the oftlancholy 
stato*af Ireland, and diat many of them 
are fa^ beyond the control of any ministers 
that ever yet guided the political helm of 
this great nation. The first grand evil is, 
perhaps, to be found in the moral state of 
the people; a people, I may here observe, 
whhout spbaking too much in the super- 
lative, who are capable, from their natural 
endowmants, of being made a strength 
and an ornament to any country : but, 
my Imds, this fine population docs not 
poss^ the advant^es which the more 
happily circumstanced peasantry on this 
side of the ehannel have for centuries *en* 
joyed ; and therefore great allowance 
should be made for my unfortunate coun- 
trymen, who have many difficulties to en- 
counter. has often struck me, how 
much awara they are oi their own defici- 
encies and wants, and how much alive 
they are to the advanttees that must arise 
from a libend system of education and a 
free eireulstion of the Scriptures ; but, my 
lords, this last blessing, 1 lament to say, 
ia prohibited nearly throughout Ireland ; 
and consequently the grossest bigotry and 
most abominable superstitions prevail in 
every part, paralyzing both the body and 
mind, and leaving the wretched creatures 
a prey to tho machinatioos of every de- 
signing man, hostile to British connexion 
and the established rdigion of the realm. 

However, upoa these poiaCs, itais not 
neoessavy to nnp ami more at present. 
Though It may be allowable here to re- 
mark that tka noble marqub at the head 
of the Irish government, hss more obsta- 
cles .tO surmount than perhaps he ever 
could have foreseen, but 'from u hicb he 
has never flinched ; on the contrary, he 
1ms deveC^ M aidmdid talents and his 
utmost oMrtioiis to overcome them, and 
1 trust in^|dw end may succeed. Your 
lordships cahnot bo aware, I imprdiend, 
of the power which is brought forward to 
thwart tbo constitutional efforts of the 
goverooiMst, and to pervert the under- 
standinga of the people. In foot, my 
lords, tnere is to be found in Ireland, 
what may be ^irly. denominated an *m- 
perium m un/pnio^ which must be got 
under, before we can expect to see that 
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portion of the empire whet U might be- absenteeai^l .wao14 here obacnre, that of 
come from its natural advai^gM, an^* the late moeh haa*been done for Irdandh 
fine qualities of its inhabitant^ My lordSt much >■ Mng, hut' much, very much 
the population of Ireland is immaaso* and remwns to he do^; and lam free to coat 
genenuly speaking^ adthottt emplayinent ; fees, I feel the atmost confidence in 
which tremendous evil, €hr tceomwoos it the mod wishes of his owdesty's ministers, 
is in its affects^ is mainly tq he atuibated and m dieir anxiety /or »e impcoxiement 
to a want of resident lamUcards. . The and amelitihition of Indeed^ nut here I 
property annudly drawn fsom Imand pnustdeoidediyrmeat, thatmuchisbeyond 
amounts, upon a ca)oalatioo,'toabmit two tRsir cOntroh end must depend upon onr 
millions, and the absentees who oecasloa boiDg tini^ to oursdves, and altentiTe to 
this enormous drain may be considered tbo^Oiniisaf our tenantry. My lords, it 
under two heads, llie one (if Z may be it a most pleasing and encouraging cir* 
allowed to use the exprossietri Imidmate, cnfemance toohserve thcveqfgenenuspirit 
and the other illegitimate : tne first pot- of inquiry ohich now prevails througnoot 
sessing large hereditary properties in England, as to tlie state of JrehuM^ and 
England, together with Uieir Irim estates, the best mode foresting a radioal chaage 
have a fair apology for non-residence^ but in the habits of the people. This appears 
they should cimsider that they* have « to have been particularlyexcited by the 
duty to perform,^ and should ihnofore visitation widim it pleated the Ahiughto 
make occasional visits to Ireland, and lay to inflict upon the land in the year loS^ 
ouf a portion of their Irish revenues in and wmch, though at the time a most 09 * 
giving employment to their poor tenants, vere sapmge, must be considered as a 
by a variety of works, and by the encpu- blessing, in as much as it has called forth 
ragement of manufectores, which in the the philanthropic feelings of Eoglai^, in 
end would materially banefit themselves a manner t<ever to be forgotten, and has 
by the improvement of their eatptes; but, douejnore to eradicate old and inveterate 
above all, my lords, they would be prejudices than any act of the legislature 
most particular in the seleotion of those ever could do. Indeed, my lords, were 
persons whom they appmnt to the respon- it not for the inflammatory speeches of ccr- 
sible sitoatioD of agents, vdio bavo so much tain orators, scarcely 0 shadoof them would 
within their power, and to whom their remmn. However, one lasting benefit has 
employers must look fer informstum upon arisen from this spirit of inquiry, in the 
all points. By some few these matters formation of several most useful institu- 
are attended to, and in that very small tions, and among the number, 1 shall beg 
number 1 fuel haf^y in recognising some leave to mention one, as being likely to 
noble lords, who require no edvice from have much influence ; it is desi|piated, 
me ; but I coifld wish it wcCe in their the British and Irish Ladies Society for 
power to prevail ttpcn any of tbirir friends improving the condition of the female 
who are in dmiw Circmpstanees with peasantry in Ireland, and is under the 
themsclvea, toqctaa they do. Wa now patronage of two of our illinstrioflk 
come to the second dascdptipn of absen- prinpassds, and a most amiable and noble 
tqps, who firam not pipaaMfcg hereditary ladjb Plhese example I trust will stimulate 
properties in England bava, hi general* no thivfefesvtiona of those ladies, who have 
fair apoloOT fyr deserting thebr coimti7* inflpeeee on both sides of the channel, 
and should therefeie be axhoitecl U> re> The principal object of this societo, my 
turn and lay dut a part at least of th«r lords, is lo g^ve employment to the fepiale 
incomes among these from wham thay peasantry in the spinning and mahufactur- 
derivetbem; thus ma]|dngt|^Cnuclvee use* ing of flax, and in atfontion to personal 
ful and of more conseq«ence*than ever and domestic cleanliness and economy: 
th^ can expect to he whfet'feddent in thePfiixt will much benefit our great staple, 
a distaat part of the empire, or perhaps menufecture, and both together must ra->* 
altogether out qf it. By thoway I could pidly Improve the condition of the poor 
here stUtC, and I do so wi^ 'tpiy g^t ensatures, for whose rdlef this society 
pleasurcb that a short time pnmousTy to has been established* and who have here- 
ny leaving Ireland. I heard of tim reluru tnfoce bean nearly, if not altogether, 
ot Mme, whp had net hgen resideot on nhglected wd more 'difigraded in (heir 
tneir e^tes for many yMM, I trust (befr domestic habits, than eUfi ha isasgioed fe 
exmpto may have a h enwBft al eAct. this ht^fiy lani'^But, my ferds, as dvi. 

Having said thus ranch respecting our Ibation fmvimoca« Afe must cease, and 
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^ WMMMIHK ham their F^ofl^ station crease in our resources proceeded from « 
in aoflnl^.^ * remission of toxation ; and the second, 

Snvittjr tiltWf my lordsi tidcen a very that it arose from a material improvement 

S ^ar of the state of some matters in our trade. Oh both these points he 
dy tvrottlda^afai entreathobiplords had fieqiSently had occasion to deliver his 
all qae^ohs upon IcUi business opinion before their lordships, and be 
dll B tc mi dqur, an^studfeous^ toavoidin their noar ifjoiccd that the frequent discussion 
spstecaes MQnoepressions that may tend ofsooh topics liad produced that renova- 
te Inducp the people to imagine, that tli^rr tion in dreumataaccs which must always 
wrdidhedness proeeeda from* the govern* be projportfobate to the increased freedom 
MhOt under which they live; which, in of trade. l<oog <bad the shackles under 
truth, is not the case, but must bo looked wUeb a grant portion of our trad^Iaboured 
for nearer home, and will continue untO been 'opposed in that House; and now 
we find it our own interest, independently that many pf them had been removed, and 
of higher prindples, to cherish oar pen* Uiat the others were likely to follow, it 
eaotry, toplaoe them on a level with Uikir was but ioatice to the individuals who 
British fe]jow-4ubject^ and tbna to rescue contended for their inutility to state, that 
them from the power of tboee demago- many of those who had been foremost in 
goes, who would ur|re them htfo nets that aupportiog their continuance were not 
moat eventually bring dostnictlon mid less conspicuous for their seal in endca- 
pordition on themsoivea and their femiliea. vouring to procure a removal of the whplc. 
My lords; it now becomes my duty to Some of those ilUfounded regulations had 
apolo||iae for having encroachetfupgn your long exiatod in many brammea of trade 
lordships* time by the introduction of between this country and Ireland, and 
matter that may not appear altogether being upheld hy riie prejudices of those 
relevant ; but I trust some allowance will who did not aiulcienUy understand their 
bo made for the feelings of an Irishenan, own interest, were countenanced by his 
who has taken <tbe opportunity to apeak majesty’s nuntaters. They had long been 
UfMo a subject that he knows it constantly adopted by the noble lord opposite (Bex* 
misrepre8ented,andtoofreqoentlybrooght ley), while chancellor of the exchequer; 
forward in the spirit of party. but, when last year they bad been par- 

The Marquis of Lansdoun began by daily removed by his successor in office, 
expressing his entire concurrence in die petitions came nrom many of those per* 
congratulations contained in the address sons whose previous prejudices had con* 
flrom the throne on the prosperous state tributed to maintain them, praying for 
of the country. It was, he observed, a their removal altogether. So sensible 
great satisfaction to him to find that an werp the parties made of thedisadvantages 
improvement had taken piece in our trade attending dm former system— go much did 
and commerce ; but it was a still greater they become alive to the benefits, result* 
one to perceive that that improvemeot ing from the operation of the new regu- 
luflTbew the result of the very excellent ladons-*i4h8t they were now ready with 
notations which had recently been peddona to the iaglllatare, prayiUg for the 
oitoptad n ith respect to both. He Idriwd total abolitioa of those which remained, 
with the greater pleasure upon thsaWto*’ Upon this important subject he agreed 
suits, which had been dictated -bjrthe with the noble mover of the address, that 
voice of leason, because he Was i one of there was ample ground for congratula* 
thobe whq never desponded of the power tion ; and he trusted that at m early period 
of the country to^ rpscuo herself from her of the session, they might become again 
difficulties. If her resources were properly the subjef ^ their lordships* delibera* 
directed, and her commerce relieved from dons. As <6 the other point which had 
many of the absurd restraints under whfeb been touefaed upon— the remission of op- 
it had long laboured. He now, therefore, presaive taxsdim— there could Ito but one 
sawwitbunmixedsadsfactionjtbe adoption opinion. As far as the experiment had 
of a more liberal commereial policy, pro* hitherto been tried, the result was in all 
ducing its natural consequencea— 4he im> cases thm same— an increased imnsump* 
piovement of^our trade,- and of course don. Every attempt of the kind went 
the increase in our fiomicial resources, farther to remove the error into which 
la this view of our situadoo, he agreed some statesmen bad fidlen — that taxadon 
wit& the noble aiuver in tbe*Cwo.fW cause afforded a svqiport to government by^ tte 
of congratulation ; the first, that the in^ increase of consumption caused by it in 
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becauM lui thought die fnattaremn^od 
with them aofenniiietrtteltve hlMawtaltioit 
and beow bAbdet atMMWIbif^ 
dplee wMlft bo^ 

firodactteo of iba omnuiOpo^Mnl booidlMr 
to tbe cndfMm* He i 
was a milewLi 
dition of tbd ngHi 
(exdodihg that jportioii 

from a paitiaTfauare oC^ 

diatriota) he tboO^t imj. 
congratolatioii, aa it dton ed ait 
contumption aM demand. 

He had thus briefly adviW to the 
more gratifying topiee of (bO S tf eQB h 
from the throne, which related to Ibettate 
of commerce at home ; and he fidt he 
could not ||Mue over thoae whkdi minted 
to our situation as connected with foreign 
powers, and particularly with tho powers 
on the continent of EiuopOk He was 
rather Surprised and disMHimatad at tbe 
silence of the SpeeoheMMlI^ interesting 
topics conneemd wtth ngr torelgn rel^ 
tions, and at theaBght ahiadlVi to others 
not less impertant. ^ 

not beeoam tlw’>king’a ‘iMdwtters, when 
they d yrec a ted the orighi of the late war 
in Spaio,jto conceal their rsgrat— if re> 
gret they fe]t<--at die manner in which 
that war had terminated. He regmtted, 
and he was sure the majority of the 
country concurred In the regret, that his 
migesty*s ministers shoidd appoftfso inat> 
tentive to the right of fliAMiations* to 

fm« 
to 

see them treMUjfrlMWjrarpr^ (for 
is now unfortonahHirl^ a prac- 

tice in l^m^ia) ^ T b p ve r sive of the 
peace of nations^ aa that of one state 
loterihring, l^an armed lorV to alter 
die conautanon of another. When he 
saw last summer a nation sen^g forth a 
numerous army to deekcolf^Ajr .force, a 
constitution estaldished te^frib^er, with 
which it was ifll man at pariil|^whea ha 
found that aoeb iateribreaca pM ended in 
estahBdmig a complete dea||^tiam over 
the whale oountry->and whmi^eiibund 
ndn is te gs -deprecating the oi^|m of that 
he oonfessed he did net expect that 
they could have passed oyer the residt in 
such coordy silence an dMR had observed 
CO the present ooearion.. iHe did eapeot 
would at the least have stated, 

VOLa Ze 


I to J^torn themselves by a>|imstU 
. V^ibilr own cbrice-^rimni^ 
,|ttp of an ally dflMi^ n«f» 

. joio tbe homars wmrii Aevr 

^ougboot Spain. The nd^ 
•aripo mowid the admesnlmd expressed 
himsrif vafovonrabie to Ulmdsm «i any 
bind} bps he would ash wblifllier Spabir 
at tbapfcmnh moment, was not tlideoafc 
of the fhest dlsgnieeflil llltmism? Wee 
she net bp' tbe lumds of • great military 
nadoa wboappower itwasnot oorJatoifat 
to seeduis bicteesed ? Were these 
ters m such trivfad import as not tO'Mi 
deemed worthy of nodoe in the Speech 
from the throne ), He would repeat to 
their lordships dhidk in the present state 
of fimopCf wlidt<me oppoddoa tp the 
fpreaft jVndple ■hefere meotioned waa 
brpqidn le He dimaai, iidld net become 
Im mt^sity'a ministers to be silent* jLet 
inem net diufohhah when tbe lew of 
Europe and of otbar aadont, had once 
been departed from— Hvben that funda- 
mental principle upon which nsdfMSfl 
freedom rested, heu been violated ifith 
impunity, matters would rest there; for it 
was the riwracter of sudi aggressioas to 
produce repeated violations, if any one of 
them were suffimed to be successFuI. Eet 
ministers not tUnk that tbe balance of 
power, as they eail it, bring oncchiebeo, 
te of things would be sucl^ai|’<mOt 
toriili ^ foeir most vigilant attendoo. 
tbair lordshte look back for a sbotft 
and see what had been the etfio 
.^ 4 ;Mr»nnd what changes had tsf^ 
flaoe urwbin a few yean— what had hap- 
pened ibibe the terminadon of that war 
which h^ ended by the overfl^ow of the 
power of Buonaparte f 1[mniediately after 
met event, them came forth a declaration 
frimeeveral cf the great powers, that the 
peace and bidepenaenoe cf nations werh 
HI future to be plimed tm the most solid 
foodng, by which the natural rights of 
eeeh wnala be retpectad and preserved, 
^t, heir had that,riidlaration been oh- 
lerved?w ;j^by,rinVAhM|> be would ask, 
had noteli^t foe frhrid of Europe come 
und^jdftja.fo»mlrilriton of three or f^r 
^[ceat n^Miy pewenl— poaers acting 
c 
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under- *^1161106 of inod|ipretion*«nd jus- 
tiee»‘bdlfwB'^MUty, wercMiog a complete 
tyi^ny omi'r state*- Which they still affec^ 
e^’tWyoall free-asd.indopendent? [Hear, 
teur]}*' It waW^Ohikiird to U8e*the«ermg, 
l||k^ it was Ipscpm-thst- those states had 
liu:tttW|M>wer to refuse the absolute di(^ 
'.of tlfonr*vespot8, or the meat|s%to 


pmeckthemselves from the conse^uencMi c^ianntereftjt ef ibi|| couii^i^^ 


refusal. Vih^re was siquI 
t^ih'Oo the continent of Europe which 
niW' not since the period he bad meatioiw- 
come under- the domination 4^ 
one or other* of those great des^^ 
powers, by whom they might be cs^e^ 
upon to after,' to change, or to,.i^oai^ 
tfieir' form of govenftnent . acco^i^.-’to 
their capricious dictation , The . system 

had now been *qarrted to. such 'i^ he^tr 
that the most nnqiwdified intW^W|wn«e;was 
entered upon without even en^iii^Iaiu^on 
being ^ven beyond this-^thai such was 
the will and pleasure of the defpolf inter- 
fering; It was seen. that hdth'er the mo- 
narcmcal- character the govemmmt 
of Wtntumberg, noi^ithe .'.moasrchicil 
character of that of ^varia, nor the in* 
dependent form, of., the anaeafr rqptfelio 
of Switzerland, cpsild pceserve thmn.'i)tom 
an interference in' th.mr .internal j^vens* 
meht, which, if d^red to..this county, 
would be resented as a wanton insuft. 
And why ah insult, to os, more than to 
those other countries ? What di^renee 
was there between the application of this 
principle of interference to one or. to 
the other i The only diffisrence was tb^ 
-—that- we possessed- the pjower of resist- 
ance to such interference.' • Were we, 
tb8% to admit the 'despotic principle 
it3l^ht'*to be established by such inter- 
ference? Were we to be told that there 
Wes to be no Jaw between tbesStatfi^ief 
jRurope but thal^f force--that pne. 
aaii^t be destroyed, or its iadepepdance 
outraged, at the will of anotforj. ai^.^at' 
there, was^ to be no rule by. wmw'^he 
weaker state was to be supported against 
the aggressions or Aie po.Wi^ful i * Let it 
not be imagined that suuh 'deapolitf prih- 
mples ought not to a&ct us unless thSy 
were applied to ouvselves.- We were 
deeply interested in prpferviDg the peace 
of Europe; but it was utterly imposuble- 
tiiat that peach, or that the ind«peadenoe< 
of ' nations, shMld be raslcd on^ feiKil, 
•rouads, whils^-jl*^ prinoiplM were al«* 
ioWbd to ha.- adieu' upon,wnh impof^^* 
Wt^ be saw, that, upon;.the — 
which had taken place to' the. poi 


state of Europe, in consequence of the 
assertion of this monstrous principle, mi- 
nisters were sileqt, he could not but - ex- 

? >res8 his . regret at their aputhy, and bis 
earsibr tlte copsequences. 

He-alsd qUMCgred with regreLthat the 
adhirs*pf ^put^^^eri^ teetaiaf as those 
affairs did itftb imppitamw to the commSr-r 


m thp Speech from 
tfic.tiiim^ qivii, political, and com- 

^t^-" which ;?ere be- 

--.w ii. — - • . ** th® 

w<Mkl, wcre, be.. ^^, 'tih^ of fear 

and of jetdoosy. to some .of the despots 
.of EuroM;. sts if no Improvement were 
to hp a^wed to creep forth, or not to be 
»* such, unless at the will of 
onC ’of the corporation of kings, who 
arrogated to themselves the power of dic- 
tating what they Ihoaght proper for ibe 
rest of mankind.. It was, however, a 
satisfection to .find, .that there was a part 
of tl^e glpbe where very difierent feelings 
and prindjriM preya&ed,and were likely to 
prevail stiJ[.injiH^^4»teiisively---wbere the 
principles of . goveraineiit and free 

trade were' beginning to be understood 
and practised,;.' He was glad 'to find that 
his majesty's ministers hen mode a recom- 
mendation whidi would- tend |o improve 
those prindples. He was not prepared 
to aay whether, at„tbe present moment, 
they ought to have gone further, but he 
hoped they would be disposed to do so at 
the proper time. When it was known 
that a disposition existed in Europe to 
check tlie.rislog powers^of Routh Ame- 
rica, he thought |iiiit.^ij^1ccght to have 
taken die' step. wlnc'b-n''he<d how taken 
at an ..sicfiicr s^IjS’-l^ triisted 

that we ^sbocpPb^ feund rcadjr to avail 
ourselv^ . of of in® 
creasing ..the a^ntj^es.; which' that step 
wiw cafeefei^d to .give us.;- But if we had 
been tardy^ .it was s 'satisfeption to find 
that Am^ica bad, on this occasion, taken 
that decisive ^stm which so well became 
its cbwpc^ hqa its interest. As that 
importtmt -Ugf^ran was of the utmost con- 
sequence every 'ponion of the world 
where freeupm was vdued, ho. coidd not 

t rudge to fpe United States the glory of 
aving tbiis early thrown her shield over 
.those struggles fbr freedom. Which were 
Mp unportanL not merely to America ber- 
Mlf, but' to me whole world, ’ This great 
question should be viewed by- us, not 
merely with reference to its advant^es 
to -South America, but to the British 
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empire; and particularly as' ibere might hold out^a _hope« that some farther imd 
exist a disposition to exclnde. as.tnuoh as more efFeotual ntedieds would be tried to 
possible, our maniifootures from the Eu-' remove the^ evils of that country, the 
ropeao markets, liet tkmr lor^bips le^k roots of which, -lie tbooghf, lay deeper 
to what had happened in the Unjt^ States, than was tjplieved bjr many. There were 
There a populatioii of .three milUoas hj^.^ two' jistanoes in whidi attempts at. im- 
hi theccUnm eiT'ftoty provement bad been tnaden one was in 

^d to t^ 'QiMidn^ thd tmited.pip^' th^iorining 'a.newmoiice, and tha other 
vinces of §p^sh Aikiei^caj^ thate .frt^at in me oollce&)n of tithes;^ Upon the for. 
present . a i^fimatioa i^jdjfr(i^:.«^ioni, *iiii^,.'j|eat i^ifficulties had alwayaioccur. 
. excluidve of jahoot the rMrmjdvbd thought they had not been 

Brazils ;*and, assumlbg^.ilii^jl^N^ thtid of > ft^^J^by the late regulations*. A geod 
improvement in tbe'mM^ years fdeerSh^^vemained to be done ; and he.had 

to epme, we jdiij^t have'^m^' ihmMOjane .hoj^. that- the evils arising from the want 
with i| population of ^hi fii^^fo #aty of ap emotive police would be fully met 
millions, and that, too,'''a popuTation of a at last. As to the tithe systeotb he agreed 
consuming Ubaracter ; ^ for^v-frota recent that the'Iate'tneasure on that subject bad 
calculations it was esrimatdd, that each made'a-giest appfbsimation towai^ an 
person consumed t6 the value' o* Bi. lOs^ adjustmeni ’of the many difierences- to 
of British manufactures annually^ 'He which the sjietem had gtven rise. The 
trusted, therefore, that ffoverament,. view, measure ^whieh had been adopted aa^a 
ing the magnitude of the relations which partk^ remedy had been successfal in 
might, by tiinely cultivation, be brought many instances ; but still there , Were 
to exist between this' cornitry and the some important points on which it re. 
Spanish provinces, would.beglect nd'op- quimd revision. ^Hiat revision would be 
portunity of improrihg .^the' -advantages made, and he was satisfied that in the able 
which were 'now thrb'M^'iDj^P .Co them, bandit in which it ' would be plac^a-eVery 
When it wu now asdd^hed' that the atteiition would be paid which ita great 
.South Ajpe^can proriheei frere in that importance- demahdedi'^.* He ^had now 
state wbi^^prechmed all hope of themo^. touched upon the leading topics of the 
ther (mnufty ever regainhi^ any power or' Bpeecb from the throne. It was not his 
influence over them, he trusted that mi> intention to ofler any amendment to the 
nisters would neglect no occasion of im. address which had been moved, thouah he 
proving every drcumstance calculated to confessed there were some parti of the 
givesovast an extension to our commerce; Speech in which he could have uririied 
and thus, by serving the best interest of that a more liberal, frank, and explicit Ian. 
thdr own country, they would let in that guagehad been adopted ; and particularly 
of those upon whose freedom and pros* with respeUt to South America. How- 
perity so ntWfb: depii^ed. . ' - ever, one step had been gained, in the sjk 

There .iu the speech pointment of Consuls, and he trusted it 

not be fully was only a prelude to measu rea .whjc h 
gone intb 'bb'tM^I^/’l^'.of the session, woqfd at once remove all doubt'lftCfile^ 
|>ut which, he' coiilytiil. jtpb altoge- to the light in which we wished 

ther. Oni)i$ whlbh' bi^jNiU alluded to by 1^^ colonies to be viewed, 
the noble 'movef,. wha the question of our -^e£arl of Liverpool Aid, that afU^r^tiie 
'West India coloii|j|e8': and a* molt impor. vety^’a]tde manner in which the addremrbad 
tant one it wus. tJpon this tUpic he rally '^^^be^'^moVed by his noble_ friend behind 
concurred in what had been said, that a him',' 'and seconded , by his othcr.tioble 
great deal shoidd be done,, for a great friend^ he did not tjiiqk be Mould l^e 
deal was required to' h^do^, but that been cAlled upon to offer any observations 
M little should be.. said as possi. to thrilr ^ofdmips upon the present ocea> 

ble. '!piiii was a qflesUofr otobn wmch it sion. The noble marquis haring, how- 
was better to act than .tor apeak. ' He ever, thought bright to touch upon, and 
hoped, that every thing which- could be advert to, the leading points in his'roa- 
doqe .'to relieve the negro ^..population jesty’s. Speech^ he should he aorry that 
would be eflected. With rmjiara to the the House should, come to a vote, and 
state of Ireland, he would freely admit . thehr lordships separate^ without his ofier. 
that much bad been done to remove some ing a few observatiejiri.ia answer to what 
.of the erila which oppresdM that country; had bqen stated. ' He = wu the more 
'hut he could wish that govenunent would, auxiods to do this lest hii silence should 
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for 8 b« considered as «n admis- 

sion OftftC'liistice of the-nobli marquis’s 
observanofsCi Taking the first part of 
nob|e nukrqois's speech, namefy, the in- 
tfnm state of the country, heswas^haj^py 
^ ^ noble jmarquis him- 

Imittea if to be most prosperous. 
lieved,JdM.t, wnh a very fear exe^* 
■,^ere could be found tn the coim>j 
^uhone opinion upon tbv point. 1ft- 
tfoed, heenigbt venture to say,^wltl^ut 
tme Srord of exaggeration or inflation, 
that at no former period did the coyn|f^, 
enjoy a moro general elate of Intmqiu 
happiness and prosperity than it did at 

{ iresent. This, he believed, would bp 

bund to be the nnivessal feeling of all the 
great interests of the country- And here 
he joined the noble marquis in expressing 
his satlsfiiction at finding that j| result so 
beneficial had been brou^f about by na- 
tural causes. Their lordships well knew 
—the other House of parliamert well 
knew— the executive government well 
knew— the applications made day after 
day, and session after session, for ^relief 
from the various distresses under ^ich 
the country laboured. Every conSioerai- 
tipn was given Ito these complaints, but 
nothing was, because ifothing could be, 
done for tlieir relief. That relief was now 
afibrded by the operation df natural causes; 
the distresses of the country were efiec- 
tually, and he trusted permanently, re- 
moved: and he rejoiced to say, without 
any tampering interference of parliament. 
Tm^ he had repeatedly stated in the 
coarse of former discussions, was the re- 
thc only remedy, which could be 

S d to the distresses under which the 
ui branches of our industry at that 
time laboured. It had been said by the 
noble mover of the Address, and iq the 
astertion he fully concurred, that itwotild 
liayabcen impossible for this country to 
gd through the arduous struggle in which 
u had been engaged, both for our pi*eser- 
vatioA and the preservation of Europe, 
except by maidifg*effort8 by which we 
must, at one time or other, pu^r. Let 
their lordships look to other countries: <n 
every state in Europe the effects of the 
war were more or less felt daring its con- 
tinuance : but they iVhipi more felt after 
its close, because, though ne did not pre- 
tend to compare the prosperity in a tuna 


of war to the prQSfMfity in time of peace 
though he did nqt .mean to compare an 
artificial with a natural prosperity; yet it 
would be found, that the profuse expeu' 
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diture of war frequently counteracted the 
gfthhiv of taxation. This would appear 
frpm the accounts which were laid upon 
choir lordships* table, showing Ae im- 
mense increase in our manufacturing and 
other branches of industry during the last 
war. •This had been found to bg the case 
in foQuer war*, but In a less degree, inasv 
much as former wan were conducted 
upon a foiich moro limited scale. Bat 
when iMrkets, which had been created 
by the war, were closed by peade— when 
the immensU demand for our produce was, 
to 'a eartoln extent, at on end, it was 
the natural result that a great proportion 
of proper^ should remain on hand, and 
that the parties engaged in its manufac- 
ture and sale should suffer. This was the 
difficulty which the several great interests 
of this countiy had to encounter— a diffi- 
culty mainly arising out of a transition 
from a state of war to a state of peace. 

But, there was another difficulty, and 
that too a most serious one, which the 
country bad to encounter; he meant the 
change ftom a paper to a metallic curren- 
cy. It was not now necessary to enter 
into a discussion upon the policy or im- 
policy of passing the Bank Restriction 
act. Whether that measure was a sound 
or an unsound policy was not now the 
question, tbougli fur nimself he might be 
ulowed to say, that upon it he had never 
concealed his opinion ; which was, that 
without such a measure Great Britain 
could never have made her way through 
that arduous, that glorious struggle, out 
of which she had, so triumphantljr come. 
At the same time fit was arrays his inva- 
riable opinion, that (M joon es possible 
after the war wd to setoini to a me- 
tallic curren^. 'nsnmldbetomeinbered, 
that oertifin eussto lujftne couAtry had de • 
nied the posSlbintyof this return: some 
predictfiid Grom the measure a nation^ 
bankrupcey, and others dectored that, if 
carried into effect, it must strike at the 
root of our national prosperity, and ren- 
der neoessasy a change of all our social 
relations, aim a aewaajqstment of all con- 
tracts. But, what ha4b^ the result? We 
now enjoyed the benefits and the security 
of a metuUc circulation withdut any na- 
tional bankruptcy, without any adjust- 
ment of eantiacts, and without any vio- 
lation of the r^hts of the national credi- 
tor. We had suffered for a time from 
those causes, ftom the exhaustion of the 
war, and firom a change in our currency ; 
but thlagshod new resumed their natural 
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course ; And ire bad recorefed onr former 
prosperityt not by temporary expedients> 
by artificial means, or by violations of our 
engagements, but bv tn6 natural coursb 
of events, and a strict adherence to pob« 
lie faith. We had thus learned by expe- 
rience, d|at firmness in adhering* to a 
asursc of action which least interfiered 
with the sources of pttblto pro^pe^i^ was 
better than temporary expedMiMs lor re- 
lief ; that honesty, in sthtea aa vNll os in 
individuals, was die btSit {NiUty; and 
that all classes of sodety were ben served 
by refiraioing fi-on violations of.the ligJiQi 
«H some for the benefit of others. He 
alluded more particularly at present to 
the subject of the currency, because too 
much could not be said in praisp of the 
wise and temperate course pursttOd by 
parliament in cifecting the change, in spite 
of the clamours of some, and the fears of 
others ; and because, next to the deliver- 
ance of Europe, he regarded it as one of 
the greatest effbrts of legidatlve courage 
and firmness. 

The next topic to which the noble mar- 
quis had alluded, was our foreign relations, ' 
and particularly the invasion of Spain ; 
and here the noble marquisdid not concur, 
as ho had done on the internal state of 
the nation, with his majesty's ministers. 
Into the details of the quesUon respecting 
Spain he (lord Liverpool) would not now 
enter, because in defence of the policy 
pursued by this country, in reference to it, 
he bed nothing to odd to what he had 
stated last session, except that every thing 
he had then said, liad b^m confirmed by 
the coarse of evmi^. , He never had he- 
sitated to dederb )|||fti, in his bpinion, 
France had ne fb{ifi(Wle Spain. He 
had disapproved tX Mtthterferenbe, and ; 
deprecated that attcch^ibMft on Abstract j 
prmciples of non-fOMMuition, soM the 
right of every nation to frame its own 
constitution agd arrange Its own internal 
affairs, because he was aware that every 
general principle admitted of exceptions 
—but because France eeitld iii|fim out no 
specific case which gave her e^ title to 
interfere with the mtcrral Hjhanafions of 
Spain. It was slwi^s his emnion, that 
Spsdfn dionld have been left to herself, and 
that tto fimtions which were alleged to be 
agitating her, should have Ibeea allowed 
to settle their differences without foreign 
intervention. At the same time be felt 
the danger of the attack, add was desirous 
that the evil might be aVIrted by some 
concession— not a concesdon to ranoa. 
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which Iiad.no ri^t to demand one— but 
a concession of Spain to herself : in dtort 
by a compromise which might have *-^ti n 
away the motive for invasion. The British 
cabmehhad'advised this, and could do no 
more. He might now mik,* whether the 
moat abalous advocate of the ennstitu- 
tionnl ‘party which then heSd theremsof 
gdwmment, did not regret that, it had 
net foUiilWed this advice? This view waf 
resirtbd by the Spaniards; andVhathad 
IbUtMCldf The French army entered 
Bpkklt and the ease with which they ob. 
tsified posMtsiofl of the couotty, showed 
the wisdom of our having abstained Iram 
interfering in the policy of a divided na- 
tion. Could thmr lorashipB look at the 
present state of Spain, ana recollect the 
manner in which the Hrertch were every 
where received, and say that the constitu- 
tion— e^n allowing it to be a model of 
perfection— had fixed its roots in the 
minds ef afty coniudcrable body of the 
people, or that it was the object for ijrbich 
any large portion of them was disposed 
to contend i On the contrary, was it not 
evideat, net only that the great majbrity, 
but a majority so great as to leave the 
'minority an objeqt of surprise with us, 
bailed the French as friends who came to 
overthrow that constitution? What did 
dlls arise from ? Was there n country on 
earth more jealous of foreigners than 
Spain? Was there a country on earth 
that had greater reason to resist the French 
than Spain? Yet, notwithstanding this 
jealousy of folreigners, and this dislike to 
Frenchmen, they hailed the Prendi army 
as deliverers, and thus showed that they 
I hated the consdtntion more than eitlm r. 
Would it have been wise, then, ill tb/IT 
country to have engaged in a war to sup- 
port a form of government which Was 
dOtdfted by the great bodyvif the people, 
and only supported^ by a very small piror 
portion of the Spanish people? The no- 
ble nttrquis had alluded tu an expression 
of the noble mover, and had stated, that 
the tntmism which he disliked had now 
been established in Spain. But, by whom 
faadTthat Ultraism been estaUUhed ? Not. 

S r the illustrious prince Who edtamanded* 
e French army; for herb be must say, 
that however much be (lerdLivmool) 
bad at first deprecated the invasion of 
Spain, he coda not widihold his praise 
from that iHiistrioua pfBMie, whose wise, 
firm, an^ moderate uoaduOC had been 
conspicuous duringthC Whole campaign— 
trao, instead of CiicOuiagtng Ultsaism 
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-Spaniards, ^ had' every that independent^ bnt to reconcile those 
' ibifl^WtSieck it.; and who gave fair pro- that were still willing to be reconciidd to 
r 'iiitey 'th ttot mission, of what might be the mother countiy. That 'mediation was 
4k|iected of him, when he should ascend injected ; but, had it been 'accepted in 
tlie throne of bis fitthers rRearc hear^* time,. l^in might have. sayiA half her 
.The.Ultraism complained Or was the sen- Trao^ARantic possessions. She had now 
iiment of the Spaipards, and not of the seen *•!! her separate^ from her, 

invatra; aodt>he Oord Lt) had nOt)|it® hpd.in^ tbp' new-'difcumstances in whic\ 
idea' Vj[ Maying Bntish bayottetts to :|0ifc0 proceeded 

against their witl/tlidh UP do* .opina^'tfP^apiMdy. .The noble marquis 

tteVd thin against their will. . ' .v.v;; % \ die first step 

had arrived nowat atojnctlL|it^ ;.ja ahtiiyif]p|{|t^ indepOhdence by 
interest— the policy pursued fay thMjjMtnlh^' ^deaeni^' cej ^ ai la t^ liws atpibad asked, what 
try inregard.to Soutii America. '‘had beOn taken;? . The 

subject the noble marouis testified ww- ' apeedhWrom- the throne, was enpliqit on 
gret at what he termed the trosetve of.tbe .this beedi. Its object was^ to announce to 
royal speech, and wished- for' fhrtiierjii^' the Hopse, toi the coontry,.and to Europe, 
formation. In a geneml ^jCjsipoiBition like tbetww were wholly unfottered by engage- 
that of die' tpeetm firoOr 'dMi.^rone, he 'meqts,' either tp Spain or to our allies, 
did not know what more tave been and perfeedy Ifreo to take that course 
said. In explaining- -the V^olr^. teade which our own prudence or policy njight 
use of, he was prepared to speak ' with dictate. But, jrhile he made this expli- 
the utmost firatikness. If «tnerr lord- cit dectei^tion, ha was free to confess, 
ships remembered dip .various discussions that;^pTaeticR . difliculties .would, present 
that had taken plsCP^ -and the7.diffi»ient thenuM^W htour .rdlations or intercourse 
proposals diat were - made upon the first with tboparpcasopsioDs,. until Spain should 
invasion of Spain byrBifCmqM^A'they haye reppgpj^ all claim to their obe- 
woutd not require to beMeudndacq.that ;dience, aB^rfociCgnized'th8t independence 
two courses were recommended by. Aeir ‘de yare which they enjoyed de facto. If 
'respective partizsns^ as fit for thiseoaetiT * recognition of thenv therefore, could 
then te pursue. The first was, to send troops be obtained from Spain herseli^ he should 
into Spain, and to assist'tfae Spaniards in think it a great object gained. Tliis was, 
expelling the invader;- the second was, to* however, what could not easily be ex- 
leave the ruler of -.F^rance to do what he pected ; but we were not bound either by 
chose in Spain, and to direct our efibrts the concession or the refusal of Spain, 
to the establishment of South American It was an important fact to know, that 
independence. Those who despaired of this . government was perfectly free and 
Buccess in Spain, made no doubt that we unfottered in .her policy towards South 
coidd succeed in detaching from her the America, whatevei;. :.qoiiii|e it should in 
colonfes which sbe then possessed, and fotuiu pursue. . % 

^iidnpvfore pressed the prosecution of this He came which the 

sueasure as our only rational policy. This, noble iBatquMi||^iii 9 ^:ioB<jied, and which 
however, was not the polity of the goyefen- he hoped- woiilig;^ .Crated wifo temperate 
ment ; and -fer this, among other reisens care bj^ 9 tiiey%n^^' nieMt tiie'state of our 
y^hat our efforts, however sucetwsfol, WesuKatiia. poMessionfc . On this subject 
.could not thus have terminated iit:the de^ he hoped their lordships would do what 
livejrance of Europe. The' swoadiKwas was Fight*.-that they would obey the dic- 
theraod^ drawn in Spain,, and by the tatea of duty, both io consulting the im- 
great ei^oits bf" his noble friend (the proyement and protection of the slave, 
dnke bf Wclhi^tan) the invader was ex* and the .security and rights of the planter, 
pelled, aind 'Europe freed from, his y«ke* who had.,Apqiured property .jander our 
‘When the contest was brought to a close, . 1 a«s; butfW they would avoid all angry 
and the government Ferdinand restor- discussion-^that they would uie no intern- 
ed, the state of the odonies, which daring perate ^lac^uage— that they would avoid 
tlie continuance of tim war bod (broisi)' ' ^ tcqiiba; .of inflammation, not knowing 
off their allepeDfie, mresented great dim* to wbait ^Is intemperate or improdent 
cuUies. W» omred our mediatiep, lai^age might lead, 
apt for the -'pjIkriMMe of. '-rostoriag, ]^h^ On aooth^jmportant point to which 
which had deehneii .tbctitselyeC iariji^n- the addrcM dgudeo, he meant the state of 
dent^.. hod wefh to nmljitahi Irdand^ he would not at prefont say mudb 
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as it was a subject which frequent oppor- | tural chaMttter, and . others arti&ciallw 
tunines would arise of discussing. He created-— had. far bvceeded his mostsaiw 
could not, however, refrain from express* guine expectations. By documents which 
ing the pleasure which hd felt in' heaijiig would be submitted to their lordships, it 
what bad been-', said with regard, to the would pppcfhr, that, in 9^ parishes in 
improved ^condition of tI|iU- couhtiyrr by which endeaVqn'rs hadbeeqiqaile to carry 
the noble semnded thd; adf , that measure into effect, in 216 it hadb^ 

Amss; every opinion from wliof|s on tludr ' ceamtotely rSucceasfui; and that dories 
subject was enutled to'^ .th»^K^.-JiMr months which had elapisd 

from the drcumstance 'S£ hiilHm|rhi^ sial^'i;Jt'lHidj!received the royal 'ament* 
80 constant a result which, he owoe^ he ^ut 

confine hidlself to thddis<|l^m|^^#^tlie and it was the more-gra^ 

attention of hts tnijdmy*i!|jjhy.'|OT|iwliad ' appeared that the measure 

been, and woold« conrihtie' had die most completely executed 

anxiotuHV directed to the mehne'^diml* in thdeO nsijta^of' Ireland, in which the 
nidiing, if not of wholly oradiei^l%, some evils wtubh itrtended to alleviate had bpan 
of those whidi- might be considered not the .meet oppresuvely felt. Much having 
merely the most crymg, but at.^^'eamo thue been dready effected, there sms 
time the most practir^ly tangible' 'ndb every’ reason to hope that* a great deal 
with which Ireland was afflicted. He said more wpnld,' .ultimately be . accomplished ; 
thiS).becau8e it was well known, that some and it wpnid- be for their lordships, and- 
of the evils, and of the. great evils too, for thOlotW House of Parliament, to cori* 
under which Ireland laboured,- were of aider; what fertber legislative proceeding 
such a nature, that th^-irara not tangible might be benefidd^'adppted, in aid of 
by legislative interfereopoi. hoi mqst-be in ritmm-^hlrosdy- in. y Operation;— whether 
a great measure left to'thirfbpmntibn of there ;nfa8 ,a. pmapeet that the existing 
time and circumstances, rftjtoeug those, meeat^at emnld *<^mk their way, advanta- 
however, to ^ which .the vigmtnee.of-.go- geeiqil^^^tlfrongb> Ireland;, or, whether it 
vernment,.and the wisdom of parliament, wetdibll^ -wise and expedient to give them 
might adyantageously be applied, were thoramhltaace of others, conformably to 
the state of education, and the state of4he the spi^t of the constitution, and to the 
police in that country. There was an- most general and enlightened views of 
other point of infinite importance— the what would be beneficial to the country, 
question of tithes in Ireland. It was one, Xrfird Holland daimed the indulgence 
to the arrangement of which every effort of their lordships, for the short time he 
ought to be directed ; bearing constantly might detain them in discusring a few of 
ill mind, that church property was as much the topics of the royal speech, to which 
entitled to respect, as anjrother property, he felt it necessary, after what had fallen 
and that any insMt^yin the tenure of from the noble lords who had preceded 
church orop|jrfyi^]rio.oibl^nBHimU]r lead to him, to advert. He fdt it necessary tp 
8imilar^dsbiifwi^ih>^i^^;3li^[Riro of every express bis own conviction, that tbi>»ge « »^ 
other descriptfro The mea- nerd tone, and. temper, and spirit of the 

suro which nff Bddrb^ were not such, as, in the present 

nour to intr(m.uee.intd*t^ Houte was state, of Europe, ought to»be adopted^ 
founded on a most anxto^qoasideraiton But,' their lordships would allow him:t<\ 
of the subject, qn the part of those whose notice, io the first place,’ one part of that 
duty it was so to consider it. On.-intro-. addreioin which he bad the pleasure to 
ducing it, he had stated to their lordships, say he perfectly concurred ; and ^t was, 
that it might not produce -any -hanlcdiote tw porticn thet>.relatedto-1^ present im- 
or extensive effect ; ^that it coil^-not poB- proved state ofvriie ooti|Mlfy*^> He was 
sibly be expected to be a ^ifhet mea- mosf happy and ready^ tP acknowledge, 
sure; hui. that he trusted ir’ would- be that the loternal condition, of country * 
found to proceed on a sound' principle, was muck more; floorishii]|^- than it had 
He had contended that, when. the princi-- been ^at imy former piririod within his re- 
ple imibe to be tried, its excelhmce trould ..cqllectioti. ■ He was ready to acknowledge 
manifest itself. He had bow the riitisfac- niib,. that this-pm^erityh|id been, in some 
tion of being enabled to jnferm their rawwure, .owin^ to4be|.^.pikidom and the 
lordships, that the success oCdlijh measure^ firmneaa of parliamentf.-i^ im was willing 
under all the difficulties - aM obstacles even toOo'luess.tbjMt gstM noble earl had 
which it had encountered— some of ana- stitedyiit was .roainfy. attributable to tbp. 
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wiad<iMr,tt(id ’firmneas with which the mea- qiute rooted out of the bosons o£ our 
-MOw^or "the resumption of cash paymmts jming men the passion of love, nor hsd 
bod been earned into complete effiKt. operated, well as he knew its extraordi- 
' 'dudeed, he felt the more aoxious to express nary powers, to‘ intercept t^e rains from 
opinion, because he btid h?«i one Heaven, that fertilized the juobe, he re- 
of those, who* when that«great measure collected' whal the kingdom suffered ; 

'. •wes.agitated in pai^iament, most sNwmljr and'%her^o^'no!r Jkhat the G|l(untry was 
opposed it. Appalled at . -the poSMble toeovi^hl^^,' ai^i .eidwing a prosperhy 
eonaequences that might ensit^.qe-.oar-. she would long 

iiimdy nad been fiir* from -Icjeomy to'w oontip in truth a little 
oxeeulidn of a measure which he did then to call upon the 

fedleee to be fraught with » ero ; 

%hich he now acknowledged to tiur .works ; look 

thus instrumental in restoring JWteHnieh^ have done now.?* It 

to the kingdom. But, while no -iSt iU' iMira'^Ue.unfBhr in the noble ewb for- 
proper, and but fair, to say UnuHftebb,:he getting, the pret^ing distress, to cry out, 
was by no means easily prepair^ to. oo> on. .theso manifestations of returning pros* 
inoide with tiie noble lord who had moved Look, my lords, at the prodi* 

the .address, *ia maintoinhlg,. ''that it. was gfoia services that have been rendered 
likewise fair to give 'tb Ids.; t!>ejeBta*s go> by bis majesty's imnisters.”— It was ne- 
. vernment some degree Of^'niei^ tor the cessary, however, after these observatjw'is, 
{nereanog prospenty of -the empire, that he (lord should address himsolf 
Fair, inmedl Why, considfering under to a nait .iid^v the Speech from the. throne, 
what circumstances it was, that ^^pros- whidSi jeedieq tp ...inquire some remark, 
perity of the country 'had been . or late It appeiiiSsd;‘i!le .frlt^,one of the communi* 
years so shaken; and*,: looking to.'tiip Ian- duioiw^ti^a.lm^he Speech, or at least 
gusge which the g^ernqieot!tidst 1 ^eld, soltttMtlbi^>‘to-thkt eifect was said, that a 
and remembenng the m^Ui^lil^t.'they. ‘ eonvention hf^ been -entered into with 
then adopted, hOt for pne, thot^g}tt%-imy- Austria, for the repoyment of a part of the 
tbibg but fiiir to give them any sikm ere- sums advanced her by this country. A 
dft. What! wifo the noble earl*S'own ac- noble friend who sat ‘near ' him, bad just 
kndwledgment still in their ears, that tbe renunded lum, that this part was but a 
past- distresses of the country had been small part of the whole amount of such 
mainly owing to those wars in which they advances. He thanked his noble friend 
had engaged her, were their lordships to for tiie simgestion ; but he was well 

g ive to his msjesty’s ministers credit for pleased to mid that we were likely to get 
er present prosperity? What bad been back even a small part. There was, be- 
the noble earrs uniform answer, when he sides, an old but very sensible proverb, 
bad been so often charged in that house which told us^ ** ndt<to -look a gift horse 
with the existence of those distresses? in the mouth ;’' .aod foerefiwe hp was quite 
'‘^Tjbff^noble earl, as their lordships could willing to accept, 0 ^;'tiM perb- Now, this 
not foil to remember, hadbeee constantly partial .repaymejU^ .fo- be sure, was any 
pleased to throw the whole blame of the thing but a gift.'l^foe; and, indeed, if?lie 
evil upon IVvvidence. That was alwws m^ht bo perntittM. to. compare this un- 
ihis excuse, modified, indeed, and varied a fortunate loan to a horse at all, he fancied, 
little from time to time. Sometimes tbe that if tiiey ventured tq look into bis 
immediate cause of public' distress was re- mouth, they would discover thst the mark 
fared tc.tiie ppssions; and the noble earl bad be<^n out of it a long time. And if 
discovered^ that- the people of this coun- their lordihips would permit him to bor- 
try- were "|^. amoroo 8 -.-tliat .foe- females row once more from the ssme sort of 
were too i^Ufie— that too large a ^an- phraseology, perhaps a political jockey 
* tity of 'people.jtras.prQduced. At others, would say that *<a good oe 8 l bf<work haa 
the whme evil was oeduoed from the hor- been taken put of him in the sfoy of inte- 
rois of -plenty-*-frdm a desperate ctbim- rest.?* fa laugh. Q For his own part, he 
dance; and the noble earl, surrounded . should be weD contented, if it should turn 
with hll the of Pirovidoice to mab, out that tiMy-gbt back enough to pay for 
exclaimed wtw:^the -poet— loopem me the expence^ of lord Stewartx embassy to 
oopia fotit.** . thoqgh he (ford H.) *^^6008. A 'noUq- friend of his had said 

laally did not 'tMnk Uiat-tiie nobtp. earl’s that it was to lord Stewart that this pro- 
aloqaence, highly as he respected it, had posed repayment was principally owing ; 
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and though very pos8ibl3' that noble lord that hjs majesty’s ministers, and that 
might have had some share in eSecting the House, and, he was sorry to say, the body 
business, he (lord H») felt inclined to bu« to which he belonged; the WcsUlndia 
lievc, that as great a part, or a gr&ter colonists, and the Amcab association, and, 

S art of the merit tested with the noble if he might dare to say so, the Hous,e of 
uke who had first set on foot fiie nego- Coihmons iuelfj were liable to serious 
tiation. % But in the name of cao^our, let blame. Hd should not lia^e dwelt so much 
all parties have’*a little of the merit al> on this subject, had it not occupied so 
lotted to them. Soinetllfifl|tjdiiabCheduo large a portion of the Speech as itdlJ. 
tohumaje 8 t]f^ 8 IBiOBttfin,ifiln|mMV||^cer elt sSlIifed him satisfoction, however, to 
for negodathw about tish YHMef '; and , say, that ofthis portion generajiy he highly 
that sbpre hfe iredy go^ a^m^ed. Perliapt, indeed, he might 

vemment. Somd metit;*'«pitt i|ji^ t be*' quwiOn, in some degree, the policy or 
duo to the emperor ot ^ilinlllW|*plod th» me propriety of his majesty's ministers in 
he (lord H.) referred to dmf dmperor dlveuing so much, in sucR a speech, upon 
personally; fiir where in a tmbtty like a subject of this nature. He could very 
Austria, where there eiristed no constU well understand the propriety and even 
tation,he was compelled to belieiva that prudence of his ntajesty coming down to 
it was the monarch’s own act;* a^ done, his parliament, or conimunicating with 
not only without the advice, but in a spirit them, in order that they* might ad^se the 
entirely contrary to the wishes, of his mi- executive government how to act, in re- 
■misters. But, having thus apportioned out gard %to any extraordinary emergency 
the merit, by giving a little credit to his arising i^^ithin hts extensivo empire ; but 
majesty’s government, a little to their am- he dfd not understand upon what principle 
bassador, a little to the noble duke, and a it was that his nukjesty, upon this occasion, 
little to the emperor of Austria, he did nope came to the parliament of Great Britain, 
that his own ride oftheHoitsaaroold come asking them to proceed in the measures 
in also for a trifling share* Re did hope to lie taken with regard to the civilization 
that this matter would have a good efloct of tHe West-lndia slates. If this was 
in making his majesty’s ministers think meanly at most •probably it was, to siludo 
differently about the opinions and public to in augmentation of troops in those 
conduct of noble lords around him. He colonies, he (lord H. ) could have wished, 
trusted that the noble president of the considering the present feverish state of 
council, for instance (the carl of Har- men’s minds there, that while the govern- 
rowby), would not now say— as he had ment were iccommending caution, they 
formerly so strenuously contended— that had themselveB observed it better in the 
at all times, and under all circumstances, language of their recommendation. If it 
and in whatever condition the political wos meant merely to call upon their lord* 
relations of the country might be, it be* ships and the other House of Parliament 
hovod noble lov^* to obaerve all the prim to augment the force in the island lately 
proprieties of dilute. The strong oni- alluded to, and the other British Jjy^t- 
nions which he (lord Holland), and nis India islands, in that call he most' readily 
^noblc relation, ahd ^ mpij other noble concurred ; and he was the more induced 
lords, had latefy ex*presse<( ought have to say this, because as hejiad been reedy 
occasionally viomted the prim proprieties on former occasions to oppose, and might 
of debate ; but dear it was, that the Ian* hereafter oppose, as in otiier parts of *tbe 
guage which had been held in Parliament, empire, the increase of the army, so be was 
very objectionable as to some it seemed ready to admit, that, in the presrot state of 
to be, had led to the reftin 4 ing of no in- things, it might bo aecessavy that the 
considerable sum of monqr. militara force of the emfure ritould be in- 

The next topic upon which he would qreased^ 'Nor could he help observing 
touch was one of ^reat moment ; and one that with respect to that u^knd, wttu 
in respect of which he fully concurred which he himself was more particularly 
with the observation that had been made connected, Jamaica*,, and speaking with 
by hb noble friend, that it waa wiser to reference to its security from internal in- 
OM than to speak. It was a subject upon .surrection and external attack, and to the 
which, if noble lords came to estimate the morals and comforts, and most espednlly 
tmmparative degrees of praise or blame tiie health of his majesty’s soldiers, he* 
that were to be attriboted to parties, could much wbh that the attention of Ins 
®»^id person must acknowledge , majestyb governmeDt, and of the illus- 
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trious wpttmaeNWcbief, might be 
turned th" effecting a bbtter aistribu* 
tion of fbroee in that country. This dis- 
ttilbttion I'l^bt be made with great ad« 
vantage. The measures whici? he Jbad 
lueavd sv^geste^in this respect^ were— the 
dbeOrnction of the b|tterie8 and forts 
elected on various parts of the coast ; the 
acarterine the European troops among 
Uie Blue Mountains, which alone supplied' 
the springs of the country ; and the for- 
mation of a naval arsenal at a position 
called Fort Antonio. This information 
be had derived /rom a gallant and intelliw 
<gent friend, of whom he could never 
apeak but in terms of the highest respect 
and approbation, but who was no longer, 
lie believed, a member of the other House 
of Parliament,— .major-generd Walpole. 
He entertained this feeling for a gallant 
individual, not merely because it was at i 
all times pleasant to speak handsomely of 
one’s friend, but because such applause was 
due to his exalted public character, to his 
very superior talents, his experience, and, 
above all, to the humanity evinced by him 
in the care of his men. ^!s geotiemaD’s 
experience had wpll qualified him to sug- 
gest to the government at home sttdi im- 
provements a<>ni ightmostadvantageousWbe 
made in the defence and government of the 
island. His information was derived from 
the evidence of his own senses, furnished 
during a long and fatiguing service in 
Jamaica. Noble lords would perceive that 
he was speaking of the Maroon war ; the 
result of which wgs, tliat the Maroons, by 
the skilful management, and the equitable 
proceedings, and the good faith of general 
Walpole, were reduced and biou^tinto 
obswe**^ to the government. If ever the 
British troops in Jamaica should be re- 
quired to act there upon any similar oc- 
casion, as he er-Kncstly hoped they never 
wog,ld be, he could ask nothing better for 
his country nor for them, than that they 
might be , commanded by some officer of 
equal humanity, skill, and enterprise with 
his friend general Walpele. |[Heaf.3 
He would now advert to those parts of 
the Speech from the throne, which would 
justify the vote he should give that night ; 
and he confessed that, upon the whole, 
the tone and temper of that speech had 
disappointed him. Much more, however, 
Imd he been disappointed by the comments 
that he had heard upon it. He did hold 
that the state in which this country stood, 
with relation to the other powers of 


would justify exultation, joy, or self- 
congratulation. That it was fraught 
with inevitably disastrous consequences 
to this country, be was not, possibly, 
prepared to say ; but he was very sure 
that it was a state at once new and. awfid. 
Since their lordships bad last^met in 
that House, what bad befallen the con- 
^itntioo of &ain ? For, torture the thing 
as they wc(^. It was the Spanish consti- 
tution to wliat had been said 

about democratical, the fact was, 

it was coDSuimbly less so than our own. 
But whether it was so or not, or whether 
it Incurred tife dislike, or met with the 
probation of the Spanish oeople, this fact 
at least was but too well known ; namely, 
that the government of France was at this 
moment m military possession of Spain. 
That it should be so, and that we should 
not interfere to prevent it, might be ex- 
pedient, or it might be unadvisablc : buf,'" 
that the noble lord who had moved the 
address should say that this circumstance 
was matter of satisfaction and joy to their 
lordships; this did seem truly wonderful. 
To him (Lord H.) it seemed, that the 
present state of Europe was calculated to 
awaken the liveliest and most painful an- 
xiety in every English mind. Putting 
aside all considerations attaching to the 
interests and Intrigues of Russia and the 
other powers, the present state of Europe, 
to his mind, was fraught with conse- 
quences the most terrible to this country, 
llie noble lord who had seconded die ad- 
dress had made some allusion to the early 
period of the French revolution, and to 
the respective condition of Franco and 
England at that time. But, let noble 
lords compare the two periods a Kttle, 
and he thought they would concur with 
him (lord H.) who contended, that, 
within the last five or seven years this 
government had frequently departed from 
that which was the ancient policy of 
England : aye, and from the very policy 
that they bad adopted at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. That de- 
parture, he did maintain, had led to an 
event whicli it had been at att times our 

S wat object to prevent ; and in that event 
ere were maiw signs that threatened the 
peace and bappmess of these kingdoms, and 
Upon the aspect of which it was highly 
important that those who were intrusted 
with the government of the empire should 
pause and deliberate before they deter- 
mined what plan they would finally pur- 


Europe, was any thing but one which {•sue. What had been that ancient policy. 
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a deviation from which had produced so that tbe>kiog of France had enforced it> 
threatening an event? Their lorddiips by the evasion* of an andent treaty, the' 
well knew that it had ever been to pre- invasion pf another kingdom, and his 
vent the too great pre{>onderance of any present actual possession of it. Equally 
power in EuroM, and especially of those clea^itifas, that it made no difference 
countries wbira border on the ocean, whether these effects werp worked by a 
Opposite to vp wpie the 'poasts of*France league or by an ii^flividual ; by one mnn 
,,And Spain ; biit it must be mine^^ary to ^ by. npre than one. That it was for- 
^ew that it was ever l^gland** noerly onr object to prevent this dangerous 

that if the .po#era and rMoo[M|jjj(W tinidnbft>o#er, was as little to bddoubted, 

two countries Orere wiei^^b^W^huid, as the faot of such an union nbw existing 
one poifer. their unittfd'jlii q^ | m j^st be ;jw>s W- be denied. That fact was ac- 
exerted to the inju^ this 'ItDowledged in the title sot up by the 

empire. Such being party, and commented «on intelligibly 

to him of little consequence^ ui ifhait'liiaitte enough, by their conduct. It was true, 
they were so wielded; or whether they that England might be said to have de* 
were put in commission, or sustained in dined becoming aqiarty to such a league, 
one name; whether the wielder of^tbem Sheherselfhadnnee been divided between 
were called the Grand MonarqVre;' or La two dii&rent political seots, calling them>^ 
Grande Nation, die Mock Christian king, selves Whigs and Tories ; but both of 
J^apoleon Buonaparte, or the Holy Alli> them professing to act for the welfare of 
ance. It was all the Mme thing, if the their rauntry, and at least concurring in 
power of the two countries was governed that «priiKipal object. The Whigs con- 
by one will. The noble lord had alluded ceived it necessary to her prosperity that 
to the commencement of tbq French Re> the Crown of Qregt Britain should form a 
volution, at a period preceding the cele- part of the alliance in which the greater 
brated decree of the 19tb of November, itpqtber of the European states were en- 
Tbat decree held out to every nation that gaged for the preservatipn of the balance 
might be disposed to throw off its alle* of 'powpr. This was tho principle on 
giance, a promise of assistance against its wbira the great*lord Somers engaged in a 
government. The war declared by Eng- war in king William theSrd’s time; it was 
land in consequence, was allowed to be, .the principle of George the 1 si’s war; of the 
if not a wise one, a just one ; just, if not great lord Chatham’s ; and in some sort, 
with Spain and Holland, yet at least with it was adopted even by the great lord 
France. But why-f Because the French Chatham’s great son. It was again re- 
government was a democratical one ? cognized in the time of sir Robert Wal- 
No ; but because this proceeding of theirs pole. The government of those days 
went to establish the right of interference hoped to hold the balance of Europe even 
with the government of other states. It between contending nations ; and both 
mattered not wHat might be the effect or parties, Whigs as well as Tories, com- 
the form of thEt interforence. If, "at this bined for the attainment of this c^itclbn 
day, the people of Fi^oe chose to say to object. Since the year 181.5, however, 
us ill England, . '* we wiH establish over this ancient system had been set aside ; 
you a tyranny, or a nionarchy or even and it was clear, from th»«xisting state of 
if they were to say, ’* we will prepare for things, that, under the confederacy w^ich 
you a beautiful and unimpeacbaole con- was then formed, it could have no exist- 
stitution ; and we will do so by force and epee. Where all the powerful states of 
by our bayonets,” that would be a good Europe were to be the ar|}ners, there 
and justifiable cause of waf ; for, in the could be no equitable ‘arbitration : where 
cases he had put, wherein consisted the ail the«weight of European power was 
difference f It was of no moment thrown into one scale, there could be no 
whether the constitution were democra- counterpoise. To his majesty’s ministers, 
tical or monarchical ; the. objection lay to who first consented to that confederacy, 
that domineering and intolerable principle, and particularly to the late foreign secre- 
t^t the people of one country have a tary, he was willing to give full credit for 
right to interfere with the government of good intentions. When Buonapart6 had 
those of another. At present, moreover, still arrayed around hitf all the resources 
the case was, not that there had been a of France, with all energies at his 
decree passed on the 19th of November, command, he (lord H.) Should liave con- 
wliich was afterwards to be enforced ; but* curr^ in thiukiDg that some effectual 
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countcf poitlo tras nccessarv ; csp^ially, as 
looking t<^ tkofe resources and to the 
temper of the extraordinary man by whom 
they were wielded, the security of Eng- 
land seemed to demand it* The gdrern- 
ment of that iJav thought proper there* 

2!? ?? ogamst l^im Spain, Russia, 
Fnissia, and the other confederated 
powers. But when, by a course of events 
which he^ (lord HJ should efrer considw ^ 
most uiiforfunatc, France became the por- 
tion of a nominee of that confederacy, it 
became hostile to the welfare of Europe. 
Whether the I'ing of France became a 
member by accident or design, he knew 
not. It was only too clear, that he had 
become a party. Why then, what was the 
meaning of this portentous alliance of 
monarchs ? That the sovereigns of man- 
kind should^ league together was nothing 
new; for it was one of the oldest of 
leagues. But leagued they wem, and 
against whom^ ? If all the soverdigna were 
leagued, against whom could it be but 
their own subjects ? With what other 
purpose could they confederate, but to 
support each other in governing their own 
subjects by theis own will, in repressing 
every institution that might holdout to 
tlieir people freedom of action : and in 
divesting thcmbclves of all responsibility 
whi^tcvcr, under any possible case of mis- 

{ government or incapacity? Let noble 
^ords mark what had been their conduct. 
The noble foreign secretary of that day 
assured the parliament that it was a very 
harmless alliance indeed ; that there was 
no tiling in its principle which appeared 
injurious to the interests of Great Britain ; 
but that, owing to some peculiarities in 
thfr uMstitution, the king of England 
could not become a party to it. In point 
of fact, it turned out that this objection, 
in form as the Mbic secretary put it, was 
an ipbjection in law, and to the whole 
«]ue8tion; for, fortunately, the constitu- 
tion of EJ^gland had provided that we 
could have jio such ^connexions with fo- 
rcign ^ powers without having soiLie re- 
sponsible agent. But the meaning of the 
other parties was soon known, for they 
i^Xplnined it by their own circulars. It 
was, forsooth, an alliance for the conser- 
vation of the monarehical principle. And 
what was this monarchical principle ? The 
•ight of one man to govern Hiulions. It 
was legitimacy, not in the true sense of 
hat word, buk the establishment of 
nilitary power in every country where 
hereditary princes were established, for 


their, support ; even after, by their mis- 
government they should have forfeited 
their hereditary right, or the circumstances 
of the time should nave required a change 
of dynasty. 

The noble lord next adverted to tho 
case of^Naples, and to the conduct of the 
late noble foreim secretary, who dis- 
’approving partially of some of thq pro- 
ceedings sp the' bolv alliance, seemed 
kindly to* bavo furnished Austria with 
some hints al to the measures she should 
adopt, in order to prevent a rupture with 
this country. He (lord H.) was very 
sure that his majesty’s ministers would 
thiok with hhn, that, from that time they 
were no members of the confederacy. 
They retired from it, in truth, but it was 
with something like an ill-grace ; for they 
resembled her who, not accepting, did 
but half refuse.’ ~The noble lord ob 
served, in respect of the conquest of 
Naples, that wuh whatever view it might 
have been projected and achieved, tlierc 
was nothing in it that could put the safety 
of this country in jeopardy ; for doubtless, 
of all the members of that confederacy, 
that one which was least likely to produce 
harm to Great Britain was Austria. The 
same principles on which Austria had 
acted, had led other arms to the invasion 
of Spain. Russia, at first covertly, but 
afterwards more openly, expressed her 
opinion, that, according to the principles 
of the alliance, they were bound to inter- 
fere with the revolutionists of Spain. 

I know not,” continued his lordship, 
** what was the motive which actuated 
Russia upon this occasion, whether it was 
fanaticism or zeal, or whether it w^u in 
pursuance of that system of aggrandize- 
I nient and interference, upon which after 
embroiling a neighbouring country, 
Poland, sne has succeeded in possessing 
herself of the larger portion of her 
territory-— of one of the finest parts of 
%vhat site calls the western territory of 
Europe.*’ Having taken these resolutions, 

I these holy aftics issued their anathemas 
against constitutional Spain, and sum- 
I moned their troops to the crusade which 
they proclaimed against the enemies of 
the monarchicid principle. The other 
princes of Europe, if they did waver, 
wavered not from any distaste for this cru- 
sade, but from a fear of the consequences 
of their embarking in it. It was not that 
they distrusted the fidelity of their own 
armies, but that they doubted the op- 
position of Great Britain. When, how* 
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ever, they had surmounted these fears, 
they fell at oocc to the execution of those 
projects which were most congenial to 
the principles of their* association. To 
their banners repaired ultras and priests, 
zealous fipr the monarchical principle; 
furious fanatics, and a li^dous soldiery ; 

short, every, description; of bold and 
bad men, who :Were aJliired hcpes.of 
plunder^ or by the con^ent^tl^ they 
might insult the authosh;^ '^ofr-jGreat 
Britain withimpunity. . h^jCfl^ig^ii^riand, 
who well understood the his 

own countrymen, knew .that. Wv.fi^^ng 
out any prospect of conquestjm jh-fhfeign 
country, he secured the favotta ind good 
wishes of almost all France,- and eyen of 
the greater part of the Naf^eonists 
themselves. He perfectly understj^od, as 
applied to Frenchmen, the valde.of that 
r^xini, “ Domhaationekn super alios, ad 
servitium suum, mercedem ddot.*' But 
a noble lord had that night spoken of 
the freedom at present enjo;^ed in France. 
Why, was there any thing like freedom in 
any part of France at this moment? He 
might be told of their legislative chambers 
and their debates; of their President, and 
their forms. But did he look to these ex> 
tcrnals I Did he look to the mere magis- 
iraluum nomina? Did he look to their 
forum, or to that place in which their 
folly committed its most disgusting ex- 
cesses ? Why,” added the noble lord, 
with much emphasis, ** is there any place 
in France, where a man would dare to 
stand up and say what I have been just 
saying f Ido not tltink, indeed, that the 
noble earl opposite, even if he were a 
dcspqt, could so far overcome the natural 
goodness of his dtiqiosiUon as to send me 
to prison for the warmth<of my language, 
but, thank God, my^ lords, 1 know that 
he cannot.” [a laugh.3 ' He did contend, 
that the noble lord insulted the sacred 
name of freedom, when be named a 
country in which the language of freemen 
could not be spoken in the presence of 
power. Where men could* not ' speak, 
and speak out, upon their own concerns, 
there was no freedom— there was no 
country-^here was no law; and on what 
spot was it upon the continent of Europe, 
that a man might so speak- in public? 
A noble lord 'near him, to whom he was 
much obliged for the suggestion, bad just 
intimated to him, that he ought- to except 
.the kingdom of the Netherlands. And 
this was true; for never was there a 
country where the government had shewn 


itself more anxious to preserve the free- 
dom it possessed*, than diat of the Nether- 
lands— an anxiety which was to be traced 
to a similarity in the halnts and the cha- 
racteroof tne people, to the character and 
the habits of .our own countrymen. 

- -But he now be^ught the house to 
mmrk what the amual government of 
•France v bad done. It had placed that 
n&tibii' Ih a' situation by which iewas en- 
abled to -^produce greater danger to 
,£uro!|^. than ever Napoleon in the ple- 
nitude :itif biB power, could have effected. 
It waa in the full possession of Spain; 
it possessed at least a preponderating in- 
fluence in the councils of .Portugal ; its 
army was flushed swith recent success, 
and was led on by a prince who, as 
the noble earl had truly .said, pesaeased 
considerable talent, and who had dis- 
played character and conduct sufficient to 
lead hiSi on to other successes, which 
migbutend, as those in Spain had done, 
te . the glory and., rmgrandizement of 
France. It had, beaidra, a clcrs^ and 
priesuood of vehement zeal, and devoted 
to tjje government. Its legislative body 
b^ just power enough, to lay die re- 
a^urces of the people at the feet of the 
ruling • power, hut not fellow-feeling 
enough with the people to direct those re- 
sources wisely and resolutely. It was, 
moreover, the bead of a confederacy, 
which united all the powers of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Such was the con- 
dition of France ; and was this, he asked, 
a state of things at all satisfactory to 
the feelings of those who were interested 
in the liberties of Europe ? And here ho 
felt it necessary to allude to an assertion 
of the noble earl, who said, that had’ * 
deprecated the invasion of Spain by’ 
France. It was true ho had doue so ; but, 
in what way ? It was meoily by insisting 
upon the great improbability of ^le 
success of that invasion.- The whole 
tenor of the despatches an^ remon- 
strances was to this efiect. The'langoogc 
of the government whs Vonataody full of 
the inevitablo great loss of men, the un- 
certainty of the conquest, the, nature of 
the Spanish people. All these points 
were repeatedly urged to die Firencli 
Government, and pardcularly by that 
noble duke (Wellington), who so well 
knew their force, and.. who he was sure 
would spurn the imputti^on that he used 
any argumentsoontrary..tohis most stcad- 
^fast conviction, y^liy, then, although the 
rn(^le--earl had deprecated tills war, what 
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of this deprecation f 
or r^onsnance* otr 
j^'pert of Great BritilBu 
I e|^ at all. It ha4 
Atly said,' in alloafen to tIAil 
war ediich hei^an witl^ the French 
' that one of its h^t opn- 
toes, was, that the dUjn^^of 
had been exalted, andthat Ae,; 
i been placed in such a sitaatfoit aMoag 
die rowers of Earope, as enabled her to 
doeioc on the hite of nations. Let 
this assertion be tried in the insmnde'nf 
Spain. Wb^t had been done thwo’ 
cently, was done independenttj^'^ 
England : it mattered not whether ft tfai 

S od or bad: for ifjt were good, then 
! good had been efected widiont the 
assistance of Ejogland; if evil, it had 
beim wrought in spite of her remon* 
strances, and against her ioteresu. 
Was this not so? 

This, then, brought him ta that part 
of the address which touched upon 
the affhirs of Spain, in all of wbieh he 
could see no ground for that 8elf-.congta- 
tulation which his majesty’s government 
derived from the policy they bad adopted. 
They might have said that former waif 
had so exhausted our jfbsourcea that we 
could no longer beep up our old cha- 
racter, as the champion of the freedom 
of all Europe: they might have said 
f though tliat would nave been a strange 
doctrine indeed), that we had nothing to 
do with the contest : they might have 
borrowed words from that eloquent person 
who '* tricks out eloquence in all its 
drapery,” and have described the hap- 
piom and advantages which we bad 
derived, from standing by in strict and 
■immoveable neutrality: they might have 
told us, as that same cloqueut person had 
formerly dohe,, that it would bo Quikotic 
to^inteiiere. put, although he (Lord H.) 
thought that they would do wisely to 
renounctheven all that high-minded and 
disintemted chivalry; yet still, at tlie 
same time dut .hey would fling away 
all the erasy follies which dittfnguiahea 
the kn^t of La Mancha, there was mie 

K rt or bis character which tfaqy might 
ye asattmed with decency and pro* 
nriety— 'they tni^t have appeared at 
least as the Raights of the sorrowful Coun- 
tenance. If they could not prevent, they 
ought to regret this wart and to express 
their bitter disiAri^intiMnt at its result. 
MHien he thought of wtwt England had 
formerly done; ahd the sacrifices she 


bad mode in causes similar to this of 
Spgfn ; when he remembered that it was 
to qnwotted honesty in her transactions 
trim other coaotrlles, that she was indebted 
for bar bkh station in Eorope, he could 
not but think that it would J^ave been 
more •fitting Ibtr the ministers to have 
comq dotru'to |be boose, and to haj;^ 
said, wUh’fdomet to fliis confederacy,— 
** O peknjj^'Eafdkad, sbamefol is this league ! 
Fatal thbE teptlilct, cancelling your fame ; 

^ 1||aWMS fStem hooks ofTmetnory , 
inaraCten of your renown, 

^ ... gawnuaunts of conquered Fiance , 

thidoiiigvdh as all had never been 1" 

Instead of this, however, they found 
cause of congratulation; and neither 
keeping up the character of the romantic 
knight, ■nor adoptbiff the sentiments of 
the poet, they sought to make Noodles 
and Doodles of everybody, and requiicd 
that the fhee of Europe should, as flic 
author of Tom Thumb had it, ** wear one 
universal grin.*’ The ministers, however, 
might perha^ say, that they thought the 
success of France of no consequence at 
all ; he (lord H.) thought very difierently. 
So important did he consider that success, 
that he thought it would behove the 

f overnment of Entland to consider 
eeply and promptly, whether it was con- 
sistent with her reputation and her interest 
to form a part of tho confederacy. They 
should be prepared to decide whether 
tbOT ought to remain in it ; and to think 
weu, whether its operations were not, in 
fact, directed against the security of 
Eorope. Upon this subject be could 
submit many important points to th^ con- 
sideration of their lordships, but at 
the present moment ha should forbear to 
do so. It was, however, notorious that 
in that confedeiaiBy* there were persons 
who were the avowed enemies to the 
freedom of disonssion and the freedom of 
the press which existed in this country, 
and to the free language which was used 
in that house. He had no doubt there 
were many* persons in the cabinets of 
the Governments winch composed that 
league, who felt in no small degree angry, 
that men in England should not hesitate to 
caU bankmptmr, and want of faith by their 
right names. It would be recollected, too, 
that certain members of that confederacy 
owed the success of some of their 
plans in a great measure to ^ their having 
engaged religious fanaticism in their 
cause ; and tint although their means of 
hurting our commerce were bapiv limited. 
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Address on the Kin^s Speech. 9f IfiSi, 

vMMhtft to toMotet ‘ 


they had not hesitated to throw asmainr 
impediments in its way as Aw eoiH ^t It 
might then be a question wheQier IkjrottM 
not be wise to divide thSi coowdaHMy^ 
and return to A'a old polScv^ 
the balance of power in £uropO{ or it 
might be'adviseable to hfep up a power 
^^ilar to that pf^the HSrotottant party* 
u^h in former tildes 
same pufmose ; or it onlgh^^hetlOAiinO^mt 
to separme and'Oerer i^ Jn>MfH.^Anm 
the Old world ; and Ji 
States and tba let 

America, to form OOngM^ 
alliance and create somO dei^ 
power. This, however, with itot Ae 
moment nor Ae place for agitating such 
questions ; but the time was apprOttching 
when Ae choice must be miiae-«4Aen 
some system must be adopted ; add any 
would be better Aan none. It would 
bc''impos8ible effectually to contend with 
the power of that system which wasj 
uniformly, silently, and ably pursued. | 
In the long run, the resources even of 
the people of England, brave and 
patient as Aey were, would not be e^sl 
to that power. He sincerely hoped tnat 
those persons, whoever they might be^ 
who should have the directions of the 
councils of Ae kingdom, would, when 
the time for making that choice should 
comoi choose wisely ; and be trusted it 
would come soon. If Aey did not, the 
nation would certainly be brought to dis- 
grace, possibly to rum and extinction; 
and this fate, if the opportunity of 
averting it were neglected, would be fully 
deserved. 

Ean DarnAy pressed upon Ae House 
the necessity oi taking into its earliest 
consideration the sMte Of Ireland. The 
evils that afflicted that/tmlwppy country 
must be probed to tie bottom. They 
were of a magnitude to dllow of no longer 
delay. He therefore took that opportu- 
nity of stating, Aat on a very early day, 
he should bring the subject under the con- 
sideration of that House. 

The Address wav agreed to, uevi. due. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday t Fehruany S« 

Aubnass on the King's Speech at 
the Opening op the Session.;] The 
Speaker having reported Ae Speeds of 
Ae Lords Commissioner^ and read it to 
the House, 

Mr. Rowland Hill rose to move an ad- 


imkfanpoMant oc^ 


ibr Ae tiol Anek adt <Nk'fan(mMant 
'don, iM were not eooVinded ti^t the 
dnlgeiAe to Apse wbo teAnrtake to m«ve 
Ae Address *io Ae Throne is always in 
propimoa to Ae necessity there may Ho 
for 4ldwS»g it. With a All sense of 
hj odn.imd|jlIity to perform tbiy task, I 
tfoSt t dtsn i^y on even a larcir portfon 
of Adr kindneas Aan they have been 
ei^]Hl‘'Wbn A show on any former occa* 
stbn.- NOAhigk indeed, should have in- 
diiced me to undertake it,* but the full 
persuasion that Ae Address of Thanks I 
Aall have to move to his majesty, for Ae 
most gradous Speeds which we have jest 
heard, will be received with Ae una- 
nimous approbation of AN House. &Kr, 
I think myself particularly fortunate that 
this dutji has fallen to my lot at a time 
when, fronj the very gracious sentiments 
contaiilhd in his mmesty*s Speech, it will 
be extremely difficult for any man to 6nd 
Ae means of raising a discordant voice 
rHear, hear Ij. Sir, when I look back to 
m last fow yeata of our history ; when 1 
reCur to Ae stupendous elertions and un- 
emdlcd difficulties of the long war in 
which Ais countiy has been engaged, and 
the consequent distress arising Irom Aose 
exertions and Aose difficulties; I say, 
when I contrast that state of the county 
with its present condition, 1 am filled with 
admiration and astonishment; and the 
suddenness of the change and rapid con- 
trast in our situation appear to be more 
like Ac creation of some superior power, 
than to flow from Ae ordinary influence 
of human councils. [Cheers.^ WiAin 
seven years of a war, which has enaured 
for a quarter of a century, in which all 
Europe was engaged ; but the resources 
tnaioly supplied by Great Britain ; we find 
our commerce extended to^he remotest 
comers of the globe; our manyfootirres 
in Ae highest prosperity, and pnblic cre- 
dit, Ae lifis blood of the stale, foil of 
animatidh and vigour ; while Aat whidi 
is Ae molt important interest of them all, 
Ae i^icultnral, with which my oWn, and 
the fortunes and welfiire of move I have 
Ae honour to represent, iy in a gradOal 
state of Bmelioratiou.-i-|Q'iiddttioa to this 
gratifying prospect, X am happy to be 
able to add, Ibat firom Ireland, hitherto 
the dark quarter in out.{K>Iitical horison, 
a ray of Jight has brokm for A, which I 
toil as the snguiy of future improvement. 
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By the wiie.rmoval of invidious distinc- various and important topics contained in 
lions in pur. n^fltual com* th^ address, he yet conceived that he 

extension of the blessings should better consult the wishes and the 
of .ednciitioh, and by a cordial sympathy dbnvenience of ijft House, by entering at 
In. her sufferings in times of c|lamity, the once into the discussion of the subject 
leBecting part of the people of Ireland before them, than he should do by wasting 
; ^ve been convinced of the deep interest their time in making apologies# He was 
- which Englishmen take in her welfare ; a induced to second the Address moved by. 
.!coDviction which will ultimately tend to his bon. friend, from a consideratioi]b»^f 
make her a large participator^ in t^at the varipwiopics contained in tim speech 
happy state which niakes us the envy and of.w^^^itwgs an echo, from^ie tone 
admiratioh of the world. In common with with which they ifjpre intro* 

every lover of peace and of my country, duc^jai^from a l)elb^ 

I rejoice at the continued assurances of be UtUe or no opposition from any part of 
the friendly •disposition entertained by the Housed , To him it appeared, that the 
foreign powers towards his majesty; and internal state of the country, as well as 
it is an act of justice in me to offer up my its foreign relations, wore calculated, 
humble tribute of applause and gratitude upon a fair and impartial view of the 
to his majesty and his ministers, for tlie whole, tP give great and sincere satisfac- 
undeviating neutrality which this country tion. . For a vast number of ye:j^i‘.s, Eng- 
has maintained during the late partial agi* land, almost single-handed, had li:\d to 
tation of the Continent ; a n^trality, struggle against all the powers of Eurofve^ 
which 1 am persuaded has prevented the guided and impelled by the genius :m<\ 
re-kindling of a war throughout thC states activity of one of the most extraordinary, 
of Europe, and has estabnshed the peace and one of the ablest men tliat the world 
of the world on a foundation of no ordi- ever produced. It was, on the part of 
nary stability.^ — In referring to that part this country, a struggle, not for strength, 
of his majesty’s Speech in which he has not for ambition, it was a struggle for 
commanded the estimates of the present independence— the question was, whether 
year to be laid before the House, 1 have she should fall under the feet of the 
to congratulate you ; affordihg as it does, conqueror of Europe, or whether she 
a striking proof of ibe prowerity of the should remain a free nation ? It was not 
public finances, that even after provision bis intention to detain the House by cn- 
18 made for the expenses incidental to an tering into a detail of the glorious 
augmentation, his majesty has been under achievements of the army and navy of 
the necessity of making in both his naval England during that memorable struggle, 
and military force, an expectation is held Great Britain at length had triumphed in 
out, that some means may be found of the contest, and Europe, through her 
relieving several branches of our national means, was delivered from the ascendancy 
industry. The expediency of this aug- of the man who had conquered, anfl who 
mentation is unhappily founded on the would have enslaved her. After th.c tcr- 
^^te of the Wcst-Ihdia Isles. I cannot, mination of ^ tba war, England, at the 
however, but indulge the hope, that a Congress which ..was . held by the powers 
steady and calm investigation will prove of Europe, w&s as conspicuous for mo- 
that the trueT^nterests of the Colonists deration in the cabinet as she had been 
ase inscparatliy connected with the moral fpr valour in the field : her ministers, 
improvement and meliorated condition of wisely considering her real welfare, saw, 
the slav^population ; and that the chief that to promote that end, it was necessary 
cause of the mijitqry augmentation will to establish ^and to secure the permanent 
soon cense to exist. Offering, therefore, tranquillity of Europe. They went, there- 
my grateful thanks to the Houise for ^he fore, to the Congress, prepared to sacri* 
kindness with which they have heard me, fice petty interests, ana to place Europe 
i shall move that an bumble Address be 
resented to his majesty.— The hon. mem- 
er then moved an Address, which, as 
usual, was an echo of his majesty’s 
Speech. * 

Mr. James Holy rose to second the 
Address. He said, that although, he con- 
sidered himself inadequate to handle, the^ 


in such a situation as was best calculated 
to avoid all future grounds and causes of 
disagreement and of quarrel. Such having 
been the liberal and the wise detcroiina* 
tion of ministers, it was not a matter of 
surprise, although it was of congratula- 
tion, that with respect to England the re-, 
lations of Europe remained undisturbed. 
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He wds glad to find, from the Speech much to encounter, but buoyed up by 
of his majesty, that the relations of peace her native energies, she rode triumphantly 
and amity between England and foreign over the waves, and reached the destined 
powers remained in full force ; and he port. The various branches of her corn- 
hoped they wouM long continue undis- mercf hacf increased, and extended them- 
turbed. ^At all times such a state of selves. The agricultural interest, than 
things was most desirable: at the pre- which none* was more important, and 
...sent moment most particularly was it a none bad been so nfucli depressed, *it was 
jSilM(er of public congratulation. Parlia- , gratifying to think was reviving. And 
menc^h^ met after the conclusion of a mppily, the increasing prosperky of the 
war in another country, the termination agricultural interest was not owing to any 
of whictf certainly could not be «onsider« peculiar circumetance^ to any political 
ed agreeable to the wishes of any British and unlocked for event, but to the in- 
subject [Hear, hear!]. No one who creasing wealth and affluence of the coun- 
lived in a free country, and* who knew try-^to that wealth and afeuence which 
what freedom meant—- no one who enjoy- every day created new wants, and enabled 
ed the invaluable blessings of liberty— the people to gratify them.— He would 
but must regret the extinguishment of the now, slightly, advert to other topics of the 
slightest spark of that liberty, Ao matter address. The House wa% aware that for 
in what part of the world it might have the last eight years, most enormous sums 
been accomplished. Such was his feeling; had been remitted, in the way of taxation, 
but still he was bound to say, that the The reiviission of taxes had relieved the 
slight struggle which the people of Spain peoplg, and had placed the financial 
had made, aflbrdcd the strongest proof, system of the country upon an efieetive 
that the policy pursued by the govern- footing. It was to the operation of that 
ment of England was sound and wise, system that England owed the proposed 
The manliness and determination which arrangement of her debt at tlia hands of 
our ministers had shown, contrary, he Austria. Nor would France, were it not 
would say, to the feeling of the country, for the aid of English capital, have been 
reflected the highest credit upon them. ! able to march hbr armies into Spain — a 
The miserable resistance that had been monstrous aggression, which ho con- 
madc in Spain, afforded but too melan- demned; but he noticed the fac't merely 
choly a proof, that the people of that to show the influence and power of this 
country had not the hearts to fight for country, lie had heard at different times, 
liberty, even if they had souls to value its both in and out of that House, observa- 
blessings. England, during the great tions as to the power of England, and her 
struggles that she had made, bad afforded influence as regarded foreign states ; but 
many noble proofs, that where her in- it was his opinion, that tliat influence was 
terests and her honour were concerned, never more conspicuous, that England 
she would not hesitate to go to war; but, had never held the balance of power with 
after ^thosc struggles had ceased— after a more even or steady hand than she dir! 
the blessings of peace had been happily at the present day. 

earned and were about to be enjoyed — to Looking art the state of South America, 
throw those blessings away, to dash the it was gratifying, in the Ijjghest degree, 
cup from her lips, would not have been to mark the progress of freedom in that 
the way to promote the real glory or the country: it was gratifying millions 

permanent inferest of the country. throwing off the most abjecr^^yoke of 

To those ministers who had pre- slavery that ever disgraced the wibrld, and 
served the country, the acknefwiedgments pressing forward to vindicate The dignity 
of the country were due ; the effects of and the%Jndependencc of human nature, 
their policy were before the world, and acid to rank themselves amongst the na- 
no candid man would condemn them, tions of the earth [Hear, hear I*]. Tlic 
During the pressure which the country establishment, upon the part of England, 
laboured under after the termination of of consuls in different parts of South 
the war, the ministers acknowledged the America, was one step, at least, and a 
fact of that depression ; but at the same most import ;'‘t slep, in favour of her li- 
time they ventured to predict its rapid berties. He hailed it as such : but, whilst 
improvement and its future prosperity, he did so, he would have it understood. 
The state at that period might have been that he« would not wish lightly to cn- 
compared to a sliip in a storm ; she had K:ourage rebellion ; he recollected that 
\^OL. 3i.. 
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England, during the contest between her 
and America, loudly complained of the 
interference of other powers, as an in- 
fraction of those general laws^, which one 
nation was bound to preserve with respect 
to another. , 

With regard to the West Indies, he 
thouglit that * parliament could not act 
with too much caution, or with too much> 
delicacy,'^ as to the measures w^hich 'it 
might be deemed necessary to apply, for 
the purpose of promoting theanioiioration, 
and of ensuring the tranquillity of the 
West Indies. • They would have to con- 
sider the system which for a long course 
of years had been pursued in that coun- 
try ; they would have to review the vari- 
ous acts of purllamcnt thrit had been made 

as regarding itt they would have to con- 
sider the interests and tiie rights of the 
proprietors ; and to adopt their measures 
with a slow and cautious hand. 'He said 
this, not from any want of good Reeling 
towards the slaves ; the first vote he had 
given in that House was a vote for the 
total and complete emancipation of the 
negroes, and he always looked upoi^ that 
act of emancipation as an ornament and 
glory to the English 8j|;atute-book. He 
was an anxious friend to the emancipation 
of slaves in every country ; but he could 
not, at the same time, shut his eyes to the 
situation of proprietors, nor to the in- 
justice of what would be neither more nor 
less than an interference with the rights 
of private property. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, parliament would act wisely 
to weigh well the state of the West Indies, 
before they proceeded to overturn a sys- 
tem which had existed for so many years 

that country. 

There was another subject to which he 
would advert— a subject which, he had 
no doubt, interested the feelings of that 
Hijuse— the situation of his own 
country. y.r Gifted highly by nature, pos- 
sessiivg a(soil superior to that of England, 
it was anipst melancholy and humiliating 
fact, that in every** other particular she 
was far behind her : it was paiiMul to al- 
lude to the various proofs of misgoveifh- 
ihent— of oppression— which accounted 
for the constant disturbances which pre- 
vailed In that country. He did not deny 
that much bad been done for Ireland ; that 
large sums had been given to promote 
education. He hoped they had been pro- 
j^erly appropriated. The splendid muni- 
ficence of England two years &go, had 
done more to strengthen British influence, 
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and to place the people n ^ England in a 
true* light before the people of Ireland, 
than any circumstance which had ever 
occurred. The assembling of magistrates 
in petty sessions, instead of administering 
justice or injustice in their owp houses, 
he kn6w had been attended with the most 
benefleial results. Justice so administer- 
ed, impressed the people with the^t>€iiicr 
that at length the laws were ab<^»t*to be 
dealt out with an even hand to the great 
man and to the. poor man. Thfa want of 
employment of tne population was one of 
the prominent evils of Ireland, but he 
hoped that‘that evil would soon be reme- 
died. But it could be only remedied by 
the circulation of English capital ; and it 
WHS a pleasing fact within his own know- 
ledge, that during the last six months 
large sums of British capital had found 
their way into Ireland [Hear, hear!"}. 
He hailed this as the commencement of a 
great ^ood, for it was his opinion, that 
one British merchant employing his capi- 
tal in manufactures in Ireland, would be 
of greater benefit to that country than 
whole volumes of laws [Cheers]] • But 
when he said this he meant not to deny 
the influence of wise and wholesome laws, 
or the influence of wise and able men 
called upon to administer those laws. 
The measures that had been recently 
taken had not improved the situation of 
the people : indeed, so rapid an improve- 
ment could not have been expected. But 
it was his hope that Ireland would im- 
prove — that measures would be taken to 
hind the people to the laws, to remove 
the causes of disgust and dissatisfaction, 
and to ensure the public tranquillity.* He 
was convinced that British capidilists, 
once assured of safety and protection, 
would employ' their money in that coun- 
try, and under their influence he had as 
little doubt that Ireland would rapidly 
improve [Hear, hear IJ. There was an- 
other grerit benefit which might be easily 
conferred on Ireland, and which it was 
injustice not to confer. To what, he 
would ask, were the British people in- 
debted for their superiority, their pros- 
perity, and their happiness ? They were 
indebted for those great blessings to the 
union that prevailed amongst them, found- 
ed, as that union was, upon the full and 
equal enjoyment of their common coun- 
try, and the blessings of their common 
constitution [Cheers]. He believed that 
any measuses which might be taken, how- 
ever well intended, would be of no essen- 
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tial benefit to Ireland, as long as the ed, amounted to nothing more nor less 
people were kept divided by means of the than a committal of themselves to the 
very laws by which they were governed, adoption of certain propositions, which 
These laws could only be looked upon in were precipitated into their view by" his 
the light of a disgrace and misfortune ; maje^y’s Vninisters on the very first day 
they wont to bar out the great majority of of the session. But, as he knew little of 
the people from the rights of tlieiacoun- the contents* of the Speecif, except from 
try ; they went to arm one party against the sources to whiffli he had already rc- 
aiiV^er, and to depress and degrade the ^ferred, and as he had only heard tlie sub- 
wholS>^He had felt it necessary to say jj^cts tbereii^ referred to glanccrl at and 
thus mum, because be would have ill dis- elucidated in the speech of the hon. sc- 
charged liis du^, if, whilst be alluded to conder, not having had the advantage of 
the measures of improvement which had hearing the hon. mover’s speech, he had 
taken place, he did not say that, unac- only the power, upon the 8j)ur of the oc* 
compaiiicd by the great measure of jus- casion, to notice such arguments as lio 
tice to which he alluded, they would turn had heard in support of the topics, in a 
out to be of very little value ; he did not speech which ho In^d not had the oppot- 
incan to say that they would be of no tunity of considering ; and flic considera- 
valuc. As the supporter of thc*policy of tion of which he was afraid he liad no 
the present ministry, he trusted that he chance of inducing tlie ifouse, according 
should be excused in seconding an Ad- to the good ok1 practice, to postpone, 
dress to the Throne on a royal Speech, There Vicrc, indeed, certain expressions 
which pointed out the fortunate results of and oniniens which had fallen frenn the 
that policy, in the continued peace of lips of the hon. seconder, which ho liad 
Europe, and in the increasing happiness heard with great delight ; and so, on the 
and prosperity of the empire at large, other hand, there were others which tlio 
[[Hear, hear ! J hon. seconder had used, to which he could 

Mr. Brougham said, that he rose thus not defer his opposition one moment, and 
early to press himself upon the attention the policy and principle df which he must 
of the House, chiefly in consecjuencc of positively contradict. For the former-— 
the observations which had fallen from namely, thp parts of the lion, memher's 
the hon. member who had so eloquently speech which gave him the warmest jilca- 
seconded the motion for the address, sure — he had to refer to hh; concluding 
With respect to tlie iSpecch itself, he was observations, which, considering the oc- 
in the same situation in which he believed casion when lie uttered them, his siuiu- 
thc great majority of the members of that tion, and the circumstances under which 
House found themselves on the present lie avowed such principles, were not only 
night, when they had heard for the first worthy of the age in which the hon. 
time .of the topics of the speech, save inembcr lived, but afforded some presage 
whatnliey liad gleaned by hearsay in the that the time had at length arrived, when 
moridng, through the various channels of that disgraceful system under which Ire-^* 
communication open to them; partly, in- land had been so long misgoverned was* 
deed, through the English newspapers, to be abandoned, and when that unhappy 
partly, also, through the foreign ; for country was at length to be ruled upon 
through the one, as through the other, some constitutional, intelligjli]j?, and con- 
they had anticipations of, he believed, sistent mode of government not Ijy 
equal accurdby. lie should therefore having one officer in its admini^ration so 
wish, considering the great importance placed and so acting, as to thwart anHilher, 
of the occasion, the greater^ importance or both of them so relatively *situatcd in 
of the crisis, and the magnitude of the the scal^ of their system, as to be neutral- 
topics which such a speech must neces- i^a^d by a power which worked at homo, 
sarily embrace— he could wish, he said, and which they w'crc afraid to strike ; or 
on this occasion, and now more than on by not being allowed to carry with them 
any other within his memory, to be al- any settled determination to act entirely 
lowed to recur to the good old establish- for the benefit of the people and the tran- 
ed practice of consideration before they quillity of the state. It was time that an 
discussed the Speech from the Throne, avowal shoufd be made of some wish to 
and not to be driven prematurely, and in a give to Ireland the benefit of constitn- 
state of comparative ignorance, to do that tional fseedom— of that practical aclmiuis- 
which, in whatever way it could be view- >tration of good lawS| which was the real 
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and best mode of securing^ the pHiblic co- 
operotfon in their behalf: it was time to 
hold out that hope to a suffering and long 
misgoverned people^ who had, /o use the 
eloquent language of tlie lion, secemder, 
only known the British constitution by 
the bars which sliut itrout from them. If 
this were tlic new and sound policy which 
was to dawn upon Ireland, he hailed its * 
approach*, not only as- the gi^eatest bless- 
ing whicIiV'ould be bestowed upon that 
afflicted people, hut as the most certain 
means of extending concord among all 
classes of his «majcsty*s subjects, and of 
making them more generally useful to the 
empire at large. I'his change, however, 
to be edeetive must 'not be delayed : it 
must be promptly taken up by nn efiec- 
tivc and honest effort of tlie government, 
emanating directly from them, and pro- 
mulgated with an avowed determination 
to have it strictly and inflexibly ffpplicd. 

Concurring as he did in this parUof the 
hon. member’s speech, it was with regret 
that he had to follow up his other obser- 
vations with the most decided expression 
of dissent from many of the sentiments 
uttered by him. Indeed, he could hardly 
understand some of the, comments which 
he had made upon the policy and conduct 
of this country towards her foreign rela- 
tions : — he hardly knew on what portion 
of her late intercourse with foreign states 
England ought to felicitate herself^ — the 
cursory expression of regret which the 
lion, member had applied to the infamous 
invasion of Spain, following his allusion to 
the single sentence which the speech con- 
tained respecting that event, and which 
was one congratulating the sovereign on 
^he line of policy he had been advised to 
adopt. Good God! what was that line 
of policy ? It might have been right, or it 
might have been wrong— it was now too 
lale to ara*^l^he question of that policy ; 
but was i^effect that upon which the par- 
liament a right now to congratulate 
their soverjeign i To have adopted a dif- 
ferent policy mig^t,*^ perhaps, as the hon. 
member supposed, have led to delbat ; but 
even in that view of it, they were oifly 
cyne degree better off than they would 
have been had they made the experiment 
of their interference. This country might 
have been, under one alternative, doomed 
to witness, notwithstanding her interposi- 
tion, the conquest of Spain by France, 
and the ultimate possibility of being in- 
volved in a war, without makings the at- 
tempt to frustrate tiie aggression of the* 
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invader. That course she had not taken, 
but had remained a witness of the aggres- 
sion. Was that a topic of congratulation ? 
It might have been wise not to have gone 
to war; but he must repeat, that of all 
topics of self-congratulation, and of all 
times to urge them in the face of the 
world, this was- the most extraordinarily 
the most incredible, when the avowe/^Ob- 
ject of France, and those with w^m that 
power was in conjunction, was" to put 
down the spark of liberty wherever it 
dawned. Was that the moment for Eng- 
land to cqngratulate herself upon her 
non-interference to save the rights and li- 
berties of independent states? At least, 
it became a free nation like this, not to 
withhold her remonstrance from being 
heard, rather than her congratulation 
upon her own passiveness, by the sup- 
porters of that league of despots, who, jn 
the first instancei through the agency of 
France against Spain, have avowed their 
armed conspiracy against the liberties of 
the world. That such a moment should 
be taken by a British Parliament to con- 
gratulate the Crown, that matters have 
not gone worse with the people of Eng- 
land, ivould hardly be credited, unless by 
those who had heard the words of the ad- 
dress. Let the House recollect what it 
was which had happened since they had 
last met: it was only the conquest of 
Spain by France — only that France had, 
by force of arms, possessed herself of that 
ancient and once powerful nation— and 
only that Great Britain had suffered, al- 
most without remonstrance, that French 
achievement to be performed. And yet 
England was now to congratulate herself 
upon what she bad done, or rather had 
failed to do, for the preservation of the li- 
berties of an independent state. There 
was a time when that event (the conquest 
of Spain) was much more distant than it 
lately looked — ^when the situation of Eng- 
land at home was most different from what 
it now was— when the necessary mode of 
conducting ^the particular war was the 
most expensive of all the expensive wars 
that had ever been undertaken-r-and yet, 
at that time the struggle of Spain was by 
England manfully and victoriously de- 
fended, and her victories in that cause 
celebrated throughout the world. But, 
of what avail, be now asked, bad been 
that expense. and that bloodshed? It was 
now indeed (and sorry was he to say it), 
useless to discuss the different policy 
which the government bad on the late oc- 
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casion pursued ; but, for God’s sake, if it invaders, although she claimed the aid of 
cannot be the subject of remonstranccnet other free* countries for a support that 
it not be put forth on parliamrata^ r^ would ha^ been trifling to them, yet 
cord as a fit source for expressing ielici- adequate \ her exigencies— -a trifling pe. 
tations to the tlirone. cuniarjr aid, a small naval co-operation, 

The hotfi. member had dwelt upon the the resources.which she might have de- 
inadequate resistance made by the ifeople rived from the individual services of en- 
v)f Spain to their invaders, and had from terprising individuals hy the repeal oT the 
tlieiftisinferred, that the Spaniards had foreign enlistment bill — these, with her 
aUerecTt^eir attachment to a free consti- o«fn effiflrts, thight have-^i ad a /air trial, 
tution, aw, to say the least of it, had although it was impossible to fotesee the 
evinced but a very moderate desire for a actual result. There was no getting rid 
species of liberty for which tbqr were not of the dilemma which he had pointed out. 
prepared, and manifested no feeling to He believed the cause of the disasters of 
make any sacrifice for the maintenance of Spain had arisen from the conduct of both 
the new constitution provided for them, parties, who were aflected by the dilem- 
This argument of the hon. member cut ma. He believed that Spain bad been 
two ways ; and, viewed in either,^ carried prepared to defend her constitution, 
with it many difficulties. He should like though left to herself, without leaders 
to know if Spain was not against the pre- and externd support, and that still she 
sent restored government — if the feelings was kept down by the overwhelming 
and principles of an immense part of the power of '‘France — that she bad suffered 
Spanish population were not decidedly a conqHe8t\>F her national independence, 
favourable to the system which the allies the worst and most dangerous of all con- 
had subverted— >if such had not been, and ^ests, in the face of a civilized world, 
still was the predominant desire of that This was an overt act in tlie conspiracy 
people, why was France compelled to of th^ great band of tyrants against the 
keep 60 or 70,000 troops in Spain to prop liberties of free states ; apd it had been 
the throne of Ferdinand i The hon. mem- done while another great nation, herself 
ber’s argument, to say the least of it, the cradle of freetfom, remained a passive 
placed him in this dilemma — either the spectator of that blow, which, by the 
Spaniards loved a free constitution, and least active interposition, she might have 
must be kept down from the enjoyment of repelled. 

it by an overawing force ; or France has What had this country gained by the 
conquered Spain, and is prepared to hold policy on which they were ngw called 
it as a conquered country, ^ere was no upon to felicitate themselves i The hon. 
getting rid of that dilemma. There was gentleman had asserted, that at no former 
one of two conclusions to which the argu- period of her history had Great Britain 
ment, M put by the hon. member inevit- held a more commanding attitude in the 
ably 1^— one m them was most hostile to eyes of the world, or one in which she 
the plighted faith of a great nation, most more tmmpletely held the balance of 
dan^rous to the safety of surrounding power in the scale of human politics, 
states, and most deeply committing the Where was this shown ? Where was this 
public honour of France ; who, but the preponderating control ef influence 
spring before her invasion, had disavowed visible ? They once, indeedj.^'vpld boost 
all idea of a direct attack upon Spain. In of that proud pre-entinency he 

the flice of Europe, France had disavowed challenged any man to point out itst ex- 
that aggression formed any part of her istence now, in governing the destinies of 
views towards Spun. The ^^itish go- states. Either, they flan the power, and 
vemment bad been duped by the disgust- refrained\from using it, or they had 
ing hypocrisy which then veiled the de- suflbred the beam which upheld liberty 
signs of France; and being so duped, the and the independence of nations to bff 
means were overlooked of doing wbat kicked by a herd of despots, and the 
could be done to avert the fhte of Spain, balance to be overpowered ; or they had 
But, on the other hand, if that were not suffered themselves to be dwed and 
the alternative to which Spun was reduc- cajoled, and shut out from the European 
ed, and that she had a desire to maintain system ; or, wbat was, if possible, still 
her constitution, but compelled to yield worse, to be called into it, vvhen (and 
to the force of circumstances, was herself indeed u^on [no other occasion) 
unable to present a suffii^ent front to her i9ere wonted as brokers, when the bills 
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were to be paid, and the money was to 
oe supplied to meet thcT exigency of the 
scheme. One mode of cstiijiating the 
sense entertained by the Continental 
.powers of the conduct and sta^on of 
England was, to see in what light 
foreigners treated tli^em. It was now the 
proverbial talk abroad, when the politics 
of England were discussed, that she wa^ 
no longcr»enti^d to rate herself £s a firjt- 
rate controlling power — no, nor even as a 
second-rate ; but must take her place as 
an insular power, where nature had put 
her, or whej;e she had put herself. ^ It 
might be said, that the dangers which 
were imputed to the system of the 
foreign despots wore fanciful, distant, 
and chimerical. He vras prepared to 
maintain the /:ontrary from the avowed 
principles of the conspirators, commonly i 
called The Holy Alliance." [A cry of | 
Hear."]] What ! was this designation 
of these Sovereigns! doubted*? "^^hy, it 
was not his, but that which they had 
given themselves. There was but one 
view which could be taken of that league 
of conspirators, and of the motives of 
their alliance.. He did not expect that 
any measure would proceed from these 
conspirators during the course of either 
the present year or of the next year, or 
even of the year after that, expressly 
designed to wound the pride, or outrage 
the feelings of the people of this 
country ; tor though that people were 
prevented by many considerations from 
plunging hastily into the miseries of war, 
though they were bound over to keep 
the peace in recognizances of eight 
hundred millions sterling ; yet, as in the 
^ case of private individuals, there were 
insults which compelled them to forfeit 
the recognizances into which they had 
entered, so also, in the case of nations, 
there w^^^^pircumstances so injurious to 
their ITolour, so galling to their pride, and 
even 80> alarming to their fears, as to 
induce them to forfeit the recognizances 
by whicK they' w^re bound, and to say, 
in language more warranted by high 
feeling than by sound discretion, 

'the debt go ; let the storm come; we are 
prepared for the worst; and hap what 
nap may, we will submit no longer to the 
contumely and outrage of these oppressors 
of mankind." ThereforCt it was, he 
conceived, that the imperial personages 
abroad would ^ proceed slowly and gra- 
dually, but still silently and ^ surely in 
their infernal work; that they would 
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not assail us by any direct and immediate 
measures, but would accustom us by 
degrees, to bear, first one thing and then 
another, till at last, when they bad come 
to that point at which we necessarily must 
stop, we should find that we had lost the 
golden opportunity of resisting them with 
success; and having lost with it, that 
which to individuals was every thin^^i^id 
to nationa almost every thing^vi'iamely, 
our honour, should be driven atfJIieir good 
time, and not at our oivn, to wage a 
long and sanguinary, and perhaps, un- 
successful struggle against those whom 
we could have resisted successfully had 
we resisted them in die outset of their 
aggressions. 

In making these assertions, he was not 
indulging in empty and unsupported de- 
clamation. He had only to ask the 
house to look at the conduct of these 
crowned conspirators abroad, and then 
request it to judge of what their inten- 
tions, and feelings, and conduct must 
soon be toward us. He had been treated 
during the last session-— and as it was a 
most important point, and one of which 
he had a most vivid recollection, he 
would proceed to it first — he bad been 
treated with a sneer of contempt, by 
a right hon. secretary, when he hud 
stated, that, according to information 
which he had received, the allied 
sovereigns had commenced a system of 
unwarrantable interference with the in- 
ternal government of the Swiss cantons. 
He had said at the time that be did not 
believe all the information which he had 
I received, but had added, that if tl^ least 
part of the least statement which lie had 
heard were founded upon fact, 'it was 
much too much. The right hon. secre- 
I tary, in reply, contented himself with 
I parodying the expression which he had 
used, and did not venture to say, << there 
is no foundation for such a story," which 
would have been satisfactory, or “ we do 
not ourselves know of any such thing,*’ 
which to him would have been more satis- 
factory ; for he should have supposed that 
as the well-paid minister, whom we had 
residing in that country, with all the in- 
telligence which it was his duty and his 
business to collect, had not heard any 
thing of such a measure, there could not 
be any truth in the information which be 
had received regarding it. The right 
hon. secretary, however, ventured to say, 
<< If the least part of the least statement 
which the hon. ond learned gentleman has 
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made, is much too much for him to dis- tranquillity within, and no disturbance 
dose, it may be a satisfaction to hinf to from witAdut; But yet, though all this 
know, that that le^st part is much monc were truel he would still call Switzerland 
than his Majesty’s Govtrnmciit are in* an unhap||y country, placed as it was at 
formed of/' From the epigrammatic the bock of foreign despots, and there- 
turn of tl}e expressions which the right fore forced to connive at, the wrongs, 
lion, secretary had then used, he Imd an which those public conspirators, against 
entire recollection of the reply which all that was free, and virtuous, and^oly, 
he then made ; and yet, notwith* vrere daily inflicting against the liberties 
standi^i!>lhBt reply, it now turned out of^manlfind. * The peopb.of Switzerland 
beyond all dispute, that the intelligence were made their accomplices, tind thus 
which he liad received, was much more contrived to preserve nominal freedom, 
correct than that which had been trans- whilst practically sufibring all the indig* 
mitted to his Majesty’s government : for nities of the most abject slavery. By 
though, hitherto, he had not be*en proved such conduct they trusted to escape 
to be correct in what he had asserted those evils, which open resistance would 
regarding the ofler of placing .Switzerland immediately bring upon them ; and all 
under the protectorate of an Austrian they gained by such obedience to the 
prince, still he had been more than borne mandates of their masters was a post- 
out by facts, in what he had asserted rc* ponement— a short postponement of the 
garding the restrictions which were to be misfortunes which they dreaded, 
placed upon the freedom of its press, and Nor was it in Switzerland alone, that 
the regulations which it was proposed these eoni^irators made their power to 
to send all emigrants out of its territories ; be felt ana feared. In Germany they 
or, in other words, by imperial mandate, exercised similar control ; and it was not 
to convert Switzerland, which in all former too much to say, that they acted as a 
time had been an inviolable asylum to all police ; a kind of royal, imperial, and 
persons persecuted for their religious and military police — all over the continent of 
political opinions, into a mere province and Europe. Indeed, they acted like that 
appanage to Austria. Sorry was he to unseen body which formerly exercised its 
state, but it was a matter too important to influence over Germany, to counteract 
be passed over in silence, that those indi« principles and practices as detestable as 
vidiials whom the calamities of their their own. Like that unseen body, these 
country and the oppression of its rulers conspirators met in secret conclave to 
had induced to seek refuge in Switzerland, eflect their objects: like them, they de- 
had been driven from its confines, with liberated on their decrees in private, and 
an aggravation of suftcring that was atlerwards appointed individual members 
totally unnecessary even to accomplish to execute them in public. For instance, 
the iafcrnal purposes of their • per- sentence went forth against Italy, and 
secutoK ; and that the press had been put Austriawasappointed to desolate and over- 
down Vith a degree of superfluous run that beautiful country. On a subsc- 
violcncc, for which it was impossible to quent occasion, Spain and Portugal became 
account upon any rational principle : for, the object of their rage, and to France was 
not content with putting down those allotted the task of punisliing^ind enslaving 
journals which communicated political them. On one day Austi:A;;‘',,ai^ oi» 
intelligence, or those journals of intel- another France, was the power 8 e.> 9 (^ed to 
ligcncc in which certain matters of execute the orders of this confederatioip of 
political discussion were mixed,^hey had despots; and that, too, without any de- 
even put down those journals of which ference to usorto our inie/ests (indeed, as 
the object was mere literary and scientific to our int^ests, it would only enhance the 
discussion, for no other reason, that be merit of the deed, if it were decidedly 
could learn, than that they savoured of hostile to them); without any regard to " 
discussion, and that discussion and eon- our feelings, principles, customs, or 
spiracy could not stand together. He opinions; and the hitter fruits of those 
might be told in reply, that notwith- orders, were reaped by their victims, or 
standing all these circumstances, the by ourselves, without any question being 
finances of Switzerland, though small made as to their cftects, or any objection 
in amount, were flourishing, that its being urged by us as to their conse- 
people were contented and cheerful, and quences [Hear, bear]]* And this, he was 
almost free from taxation ; that there was to* be told, was subject of congratulatiou 
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to the people of England! ^This was 
holding the balance of powe^. swaying 
the dcBtintea of Europe, and? executing 
our own purposes as absoliiibly as we 
ever did in the ** high and palmy sSate*' of 
our national ..glory ! 

To return, however^ to the point from 
which he had digressed# He had before 
described to the house the complete stairs 
of vassalage J^'<^hich the press had been 
reduced* in Switzerland. If any man 
doubted of its being in a similar state of 
subjection and degradation in Germany^ 
he would merely remind him of what had 
occurred a short time ago. in the kingdom 
of Wurtemburg. where a mandate was 
given to the government to suppress an 
obnoxious journal, and where the ob- 
noxious journal was suppressed accord- 
ingly. He had been told upon authority 
which he could not dispute, that there was 
no part of Germany in whichrthe editor 
of a journal durst publish an^ tlvng that 
was calculated to give umbrage ; he would 
not say to the sovereign of his own 
country — for that was a matter of muni- 
cipal law and domestic arrangement — ^but 
to the Czar of Muscovy, the lining of 
France, or the Emppror of Austria — 
foreign powers, natural enemies to each 
other, between whom no alliance could 
exist that was not founded upon the prin- 
ciple of conspiring against the liberties of 
nations ; and who had no more right or 
title to interfere with the press of 
Germany, than the Commons of England 
had to interfere with the press of France, 
or to command the suppression of any 
journal published in its metropolis. He 
was afraid that this was the case in Italy 
also. An Austrian army, as they all 
knew, bad over-run that beautiful yet 
miserable country. The south of it was 
still occupied by a body of 30.000 men. 
whilsMjHb’ north had recently witnessed a 
scene cl( horror, []*< hear” from all sides 
of <the house]], of ' which the mere re- 
collection made the blood curdle in the 
veins, and filled every feeling ^east with 
the strongest emotions of dfsgust and 
abhorrence. Despotism had there added 
"new horrors to the cruelty which it always 
exhibited in the execution of its decrees, 
and had aggravated# by the most ingenious 
barbarity, the mental tortures which it 
was in the habit of inflicting on its un- 
happy victims. He wished not to excite 
the feelings of the house by any glowing 
appeal to their passions; butlid could not 
help asking them, whether any language 
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of condemnation could be too strong for 
a Government, which, when individuals 
had been sentenced^ to death after three 
years’ confinemetit in a fortress, remote 
firom their friends, unacquainted with their 
crime, and unconfronted with tjieir accu- 
sers.\;ouId. after their relatives had under- 
> taken a week’s journey to apply for mercy, 
send them back without any answer^^nd 
withhold firom them the knowk^ge that 
an order bad been already isiued to re- 
mit the capital part of the senmnee. and 
to change it— he could not say whether 
in^ mercy or not — into protracted im- 
prisonment. for ten or twenty years, in 
an Austrian fortress? Let them reflect 
on the mental agony in which those un- 
happy females must have travelled back to 
their unhappy relatives, in ignorance of 
the commutation of their sentence, and 
expecting to arrive at the place of their 
imprisonment too late to catch their last 
sigh, or to pay the last offices of affection 
to their bleeding remains : let them re- 
flect on the mass of wanton and un- 
necessary suffering to which they had thus 
been exposed ; and then, if they could, 
let them withhold from those who inflicted 
it. their disgust, their hatred, and their 
deepest execration. This was a sample, 
and he was sorry to say. not a solitary 
sample, of what was daily going on in that 
conquered country. He spoke of it. not 
as an evil caused by its municipal law. 
but by the presence of a foreign and in- 
sulting enemy. It was not. however, the 
only grievance to which the Austrian sub- 
jects of Italy were exposed. It was true, 
that torture had been abolished. Bpd that 
the rack was no longer in use ; bm. un- 
fortunately. the judge of policeSvas in- 
vested with a power, which enabled him. 
if his victim did not answer as he wished, 
to aggravate his sufferings in whatever 
proportion he thought fit. For instance, 
he could place him in a dark instead of a 
light dungeon ; he could fded him on bread 
and wat^. instead of the usual prison 
allowance ; he could confine him for ten 
or even twenty days in a cell, which he 
was authorised to render more or less 
damp and unwholesome, according as the 
prisoner showed a greater or a le^ sense 
of the enormity of his offence ; in other 
words, according to the honesty, or 
obstinacy, or strength of nerve of his 
victim ; and thus he was enabled to ex- 
tort by a slower, though not a less effective 
torment than the rack, an avowal of guilt 
where the individual was not guilty, and 
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a denunciation of crime against those who 
had never conimlrted It. These practices, 
they were aware, had been now carried 
on in Italy, under Austrian superin- 
tendence, for upwards of three years. In 
some cases, the victim had sunk under 
them; in^otlicrs, he bad been so« com- 
pletely worn down by his suSerings, as 
to 44 ave sought to escape from then! and 
from'^U.^ together, by confessing guilt 
which hc'Uiad never perpetrated ; and in 
many, thefnearest relations badinculpatcd 
each other of crimes, whicli it was after- 
wards proved, upon the clearest evidence, 
it was not possible that they could have 
committed. This, he repeated, was daily 
done in Italy under Austrian superinten- 
dence, in conformity with the mandates 
of tlie conspirators, whom he had before 
described. They need not order it to be 
done in Spain by tlie satellites of France, 
because they had a more active and ap- 
propriate agent for their purposes in that 
couiitr 3 % in the person of Ferdinand its 
beloved monarch [a laugh], who, lie de- 
fied any man to deny it, was more the 
object of the contempt, disgust, and 
abhorrence of civilized Europe, than any 
other man now living in it. “ There he 
is,” continued the hoii. and learned gen- 
tleman, a (It companion for the unholy 
band of kings, who have restored him to 
the power whicli he has so often abused, 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
abusing it once more : there he is, i/ith 
the blood of the murdered Riego yet 
dripping on liis head, seeking fresh 
victims for the scaffold, and ready to pro- 
ceed, on the first summons, to the torture 
of tw helpless women and unoffending 
chiklixn, whom fortune may have placed 
ill Ills power. 1 believe that in this house, 
as well as in this country, there is only one 
feeling regarding the conduct of these 
despots. I believe that if the country 
were polled man by man, though there 
might be some who think it unfit to give 
vent at present to such sentinr«ents as I 
have expressed regarding t)f&m, there 
would be none to dispute their propriety 
or correctness. I believe that 1 might 
call upon the house now, as I did three 
years ago, in the case of the unprincipled 
aggression upon Naples, and with the 
same success. I believe that I might even 
call upon those gentlemen who think me 
unwise in making the declaration I have 
done, and put the question to them, one 
after another, without any fear as to their 

do you, or do you not, abhor the 
VOL<. A. 


whole coiyliict, cliaractcr, and pvincinles 
of those Iroiispivatoi's, who are i\o\y cX" 
ertlng th«r utmost power to degrade ilie 
moral digiKty of man, to bring liack the 
times of infellectual darkness, and to de- 
luge tlie fairest portions of Europe with 
the blood of fill who opposed themselves 
to the completion* of their infamous 
designs [Loud cheers.] 

JThe bon. mid learne/1 gentleman then 
reminded the House', that it bch'ovcd it in 
consider the difficulties into which the re- 
cent policy of the continental monarchs 
was calculated, at no very distant period, 
to plunge this country. However insen- 
sible we had shown ourselves to the aggres- 
sion upon Old Spain^it appeared that wc 
were likely to be a little more sensitive to 
any aggression upon New Spain. He 
knew that there was a party in the state 
—he trusted an insignificant one — which 
had said, ^ let France rule old Spain ; let 
all the rcsc|irces of that magnanimous and 
once powerful nation be placed in the 
hands of our ancient enemy and rival ; let 
all the sca-coost of Spain, with its differ- 
ent harbours and arsenals, be in her un- 
disturbed and undisputed control : let her 
Iia%'e possession, as long a^shc pleases, of 
those parts of Spain from which an enemy 
can most easily invade Ireland— that 
country in which, as the lion, seconder of 
the address had well remarked, it has long 
been our plan and our policy to keep tlie 
people divided and disconnected — let all 
the advantages of Spain, natuial us well ■ 
as adventitious, after they have been iin- 

S ►roved to the utmost by the intellect of 
*>ancc, a power the lca,st likely in Europe 
to neglect them, be employed against ns ; 
let all this be done; still, all the danger 
that can arise from them is a distant ap- 
prehension, an idle fear ; if wc do quarrel 
with France, it is no matter; we have 
beat her once, when she mightier 
than she is now, and if need hi;- wc call 
beat, and will beat her again.” ' All this 
might be very true : wc might, ftid he 
trusted we should be siicccssfuUin such a 
strugglcjk still he thought it might boas 
wc^l to aimid even the cause of quarrel, in 
a case where, if quarrel did occur, wq. 
must necessarily run up a bill of 100 mil- 
lions, to say nothing of the many thousand 
lives which must hj sacrificed during its 
continuance. It was all very well that 
such a calamity — for war under any cir- 
cumstances was a calamity— should hap- 
pen, Yrhe^e the honour as well as tlie i”- 
%ercstof thecountry wasat stake ; hut still 
F 
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if it was to occur, wo should^ not allow 

our adversary to take undisputJ^d posses- 
sion beforehand of every adjutage that 
was calculated to annoy us. I%mc indivi- 
duals, however, acted— and he was qpt now 
Eluding to his majesty's ministers— as if 
the honour of the country wferc not worthy 
of regard, and as if *its interests were the 
only legitimate cause for its engaging in 
war. I^cy con^dered that ouv honour 
hud not .been tarnished by the aggrcs;>ion 
of France on Spain; yet they saw our 
dearest interests endangered by the very 
suggestion tliat a similar aggression was 
contemplated by France upon Spanish 
America. 'i'lieirJanguage almost amounted 
to this—** I care not for my character, I 
value not my honour; but touch my 
pocket, mid you touch my life. Touch 
what you will, but for God’s sake touch 
not tlie colonies ; if you do, you touch the 
manulucturcis of England ; ^ou place 
yourself in collision with one ga our most 
delicate interests,’’ and, as some said, 
though he again repeated, not his ma- 
jesty’s iniiiistera, You give us cause, 
and make it tin.c for us to arm.” lie 
could not understand by what misapplica- 
tion of ingenuity, or by what subtilty of 
argument, such persoas could persuade 
themselves that we had a right to protest 
against the aggressions of France upon 
South America, after we had not uttered 
a word of protest against her aggressions 
upon Spain. At the present moment the 
colonies belonged dc jure to luirdinsind. 
According to the iloetrines advanced by 
France before she invaded Spain he was 
not more out of possession of Mexico 
than he was out of possession of Madrid. 
It was to relieve him from the power of 
the constitutionalists, and to restore him 
to his legitimate aiithority in Spain, that 
French troops were marciied into Spain. 
This prctQxt'was not quarrelled with; and 
^vhat ••*4' ifiere to prevent a similar excuse 
from being as good in the case of Spanish 
America, as it had been in the case of Oid 
SpaiiW Besides, it might be asked, had 
not Ferdinand a riglit to take j:ack colo- 
nics which were undoubtedly his be/orc ! 
.the commenceinent of the war ? To that 
qui'^tion he knew that the right lion, se- 
cretary opposite had given a decisive 
answer, in one of his state papers he 
hud said ** Time, and the course of events 
appear to have substantiafly decided the 
aepuratiou of die colonies from the mother 
country.’’ Hut lie would ask. had not 
*« lime and the course of events,” at tbe 
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period of Ihe Frengh invasion, more «* sub- 
stantially” decided, that the Spanish con- 
stitution was the conslitutio'i of that 
country. Had not that constitution re- 
sisted all the attempts of its assailants, 
from its establishment in 1820, down to 
the year 1823? The fact w&s beyond 
dispute. Until French gold and French 
intri]^ue set up the army of the faitl^Ae 
constitutional government of was 

clearly an independent one ; ^ideed, it 
had been recognized more thaV once by 
our own cabinet, and had been more for- 
mally recognized several years before by 
the imperkd autocrat of liiissia himself. 
If wc ever went to war to prevent France 
from taking possession of tlic former con- 
lonies of Spain, there would be an incon- 
sistency in our policy, which ought to be 
reconciled, but which, in his huuiblc opi- 
nion, it would be bej^ond the wit of man 
to reconcile, lie knew that lie was ex- 
pressing the hope of every man in the 
country, when he said, tJiat he trusted that 
the colonics of Spain would never, under 
any circumstances, return under the do- 
minion of the mother country, no matter 
whether she was to exist under a consti- 
tutionul goveri'<ment, or an absolute des- 
potism, or whether England, France, or 
Russia, was to hold vne preponderating 
power in her councils. He tru-sted that 
the inconsistency which he had pointed 
out in our policy admitted of reconcilia- 
tion ; but whether It could or could not, 
lie trusted that wc should not neglect our 
duty to America, although wc had grossly 
neglected it towards Spain. The questiosi, 
however, with regard to South Aqierica, 
ho believed, was now disposed ^Jof, or 
nearly so ; for an event had rccenUy hap- 
pened, than which no event had ever dir- 
perseJ greater joy, exultation, and grati- 
tude over all the freemen in Fmrope — an 
event in which he, as an Fjnglislinian, 
connected by ties of blood and language 
with America, took peculiar pride and sa- 
tisfaction— an event, he repeated, had 
happeneift’-whi^h was decisive on the sub- 
ject ; and that event was the speech and 
and message of the president of the 
United States to Congress. The line of 
policy which that speech disclosed became 
a great, a free, and an independent nation ; 
and be hoped that his majesty’s ministers 
would be prevented by no mean pride, no 
paltry jealousy, from following so noble 
and illustrious an example. Ho trusted 
that as the United States had had the 
glory of settingi we should have the good 
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taste to folloiv, the example of holding i 

fast by free institutions, and of assis^ng j 
our brother freemen, in whatever part of 
the globe they should beYound, in placing 
bounds to that impious alliance, which, if 
it ever siy^cecdcd in bringing down the 
old world to its own degraded level, Would 
not hesitate to attempt to master the new 
woi^ too. [Cheers.] On this point there 
was nifi^Mi'^casion to have recourse to con- 
jecture, aV they had facts before them. 
Ferdinancr had been expressly told by the 
emperor Alexander, that if he would 
throw ofl' the constitutional fetters by 
which he was trammelled, he wbuld assist 
him in recovering his trans- Atlantic domi- 
nions. In this case they would send out 
no arrnj', they would ec|uip no fleet, they 
would not appear to take an active part 
in the struggle ; but they would most as- 
suredly give assistance, in an underhand 
and covert manner, to the cHcirts of the 
Spanish (jovcrnmeiit. Treasure would 
be privately supplied ; arms and ammuni- 
tion would be sent out, secretly, but 
in the abundance required to meet the 
views of Spain ; and, above all, that would 
be done with respect to South America, 
which had already been successfully prac- 
tised in the Peninsula; bodies of intriguers 
amply supplied with money, would be sent 
out ; the priesthood of the country would 
be found most willing allies in creating 
suspicion and sowing dissension ; and un- 
less an effectual resistance were made (and 
to expose the danger in the first instance 
was the most c£lectual step towards resis- 
tance), those colonics would be again 
brought under the iron rule of the mother 
county. If the declaration of America 
did noT, as he hoped it would, put an end 
to those attempts on the independence of 
the colonies; if a vigorous resistance 
were not opposed to those machinations ; 
sooner or later their liberties would fall a 
sacrifice to the intrigues of Spain and of I 
the allied powdV's. 

lie could have wished that tlje hon. se- 
conder had omitted one eipfession which 
had fallen from him in the course of his 
speech. He alluded to that part in which 
he had spoken of the unfortunate termina- 
tion of the contest in Spain, and to the 
little resistance which hod been madebythc 
Spanish people. He would not then enter 
into an inquiry, whether that result was 
occasicnecl by the influence of foreign 
powers, or by the conduct of the people 
themselves. Undoubtedly, blunders had , 
been committed. The want of a settled 
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constiluiio^, andjoniewhat of a too scm. 

puluus pOii&}<, h^ led them in a crisis of 
affairs dcli^te and critical beyond all pre- 
vious exaii\ple, to stand on form, when 
they should rather have attended to sub- 
stance ; addec^ to this, were the efforts of 
the priesthood whosg mischievous influ- 
ence was deeply to be lamented in Xn&. 
Spain. Of these iniQrnal evils, aggravated 
by* external aggressidd', the liberties of 
Spain became the victim. With* respect 
to those (iistinguished individuals who had 
left that country to avoid the tyranny 
which they must have experienced had 
they remained in it, it must be admitted 
by all parties, that they retired from the 
conte&^t with hands u»stained with blood, 
and with reputations untainted even by the 
breath of suspicion. They, possessed not 
resources to save Spain, but they had more 
than ample resources to save themselves 
from cont'^ely. Those great men liad re - 
tired, sgihjwt to no charge ; but conspi- 
cuous for that honest, illustrious, and in 
this country, he hoped, honoured poverty 
which they preferred to wealth, when ac- 
quired by an abandonment of principle* 
He hbped to God that thpy would find, 
wherever they went, the same sympatliy, 
and kindness wlii2h had been extended 
towards them in England. The pcojdc 
who had squandered such sums of money 
on projects tliat were worse than useless 
might well extend the hand of assistance 
to those high-minded men ; and he anxi- 
ously hoped to see the day, when they 
might do justice to their transcendant 
merits, by treating them in that generous 
way which their virtue deserved. He 
begged pardon for detaining the house at 
such length. He had, indeed, occupied a 
much longer portion of its time than ho 
at first intended; but he felt so strongly 
on some of the points introduced by the 
hon. seconder into his speech, that h^ 
could not avoid noticing them, lie should 
only add, that the pleasure which felt 
at the admission contained in the conclud- 
ing part of the hon. gentieman’6 speech, 
was as gi*^*at as the gratification he expe- 
rienced in having discharged his duty, by 
entering his protest against other portions* 
of it. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he rose 
with some degree of diffidence, because 
he had not previously intended to present 
himself to the House immediately after 
the hon. and learned gentleman, in con- 
sequence a>f the impression created by a 
rtiinour which he had beard, namelj', ciiat 
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it was the intention of some lifln- member i individual talent, virtue, or exertion, could 
on the other side to prhpostf lin amend- avc?i’t ! Undoubtedly, the issue of that 
ment to the address. However, as that oontest must have been seen to depend ou 
intention seemed not to be ^tortained, events and circumstances which no hu- 
nnd although the hon. and learii.^digentle* man being could estimate with certainty 
nan had thrown no obstacle in die way or confidence. One great con^idcratioi'. 
of that practical ccjpclusion at which he was, 4he degree of support which the ox- 
tiStteved the House would arrive, t there istinj^ constitutional system was likely to 
were some points m hi s speech, which receive from the feelings and altecUMB'o 
would be neither Respectful* to tlifc House, ! the people of Spain— thr.t peoplc^^i^^hom 
nor just* towards his majesty^s govern- it had always been said so ilepeud- 

ment, to pass over in silence. Whatever ence might be placed. As ilire country 
might have fallen from the hon. seconder, had not any thing to do witli the strugj:ro 
which appciyrcd objectionable to the hon. —as his majesty's government lull that a 
and learned gentleman, he must request, strict neiftrality WAS the wisest and best 
in fuirnesa, that the whole of the Speech course to pursue— he was prevented from 
from the throne should be considered to- stating what the opiiiion of ministers were 
gether — tliat it should iioi be taken in its with respect to that constitutional sys- 
separate topics, but should be vimved teni. lie was not desirous to point out its 
witli reference to the general tenor of the defects — he was not desirous li» point out 
matters under consideration, and to the its unfitness in many respects for that 
general state of tlie country in all its re- country— ‘he was not desirous to point out 
lations. He entirely agreed m tl^e senti- how far it was unsuitable for inouarebieul 
ment, that tlic present was not tlie mo- and Catholic Spain. It had failed; and 
ment to consider with the best advantage, with its failure a state oi* things had grown 
or with reference to the immediate busi- up, respecting which, standing in llio si- 
ness of the day, the by-gone question of tuation lie then held, he M ovdd not utter 
the policy wl\jch had hccii adopted to- an opinion. It was, however, satisfactory 
wards iSpain. 'J'hat question must refer to state, that, in the contest for its estab- 
aolely to (lie address hurried in the last lishment, no llritish army, no llrilish 
session of parliament — ho need not say navy, no British treasure, was employed, 
with how large a majority, or with how So far as this country was concerned, the 
general a concurrence of the public voice Spanish people were left to act for theni-^ 
tliroughout the country. The policy then selves. 

recommended had been strictly adhered Then came the question, for wliat piir- 
to ; and the events which were then in pose were they to have interfered, and to 
progress had now been brought to a con- what extent was that interference to pro- 
cliisiou. It was impossible for the Speech coed? Now, it was not merely neces- 
from the throne to omit all notice of that sary that they should send fleets, and 
subject; and it was equally impossible to armies, and supplies to Spain; ifir, to 
have noticed it in a manner less calculated have been of use, they must also have 
to revive extinguished feelings, or to ex- carried into that country, unanimity, firm< 
cite any of those angry emotions to which ness, and confidence— qualities, of all 
the introduction of such a topic might others, which strangers never carried into 
}^e supposed to lead. He was not in- a state where they were about to employ 
clinedrto follow tlic criticism of the hon. their arms — qualities which, money, 
and^ltjjirned gentleman, who had gone fleets, and armies haviifg been sup- 
over the whole of the speech of the lion, plied, tln^tyople must, after all, acquire 
seconder^ situsrteH as he was, any other for themscive^ Now, if unanimity and 
person would be more proper to/lndertake confidence — requisites so necessnr}' fur 
that task than himself ; and therefore he carrying on the contest— did not exist, 
•eliould not enter into a discussion as to the was it possible, even with our assistance, 
causes to which were to be attributed tlic that the effort to establish tiie constitu- 
failurcoflhc efforts which had been recently tional system could have succeeded? or 
made in Spain. God forbid that he should that any thing beyond a protraction of the 
exult over those who had ijecii discomfit- struggle would have been effected ? But 
ed ! God forbid that he should utter an the hon. and learned gentleman had con- 
unkind sentiment towards those who were nected the affairs of' Spain with another 
now mourning in anguish over# their dc- question, which was not yet decided ; and 
feated hopes, and whose misfortunes JA> he bad declared^ that he could not under- 
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stand how it was possible that thid coun- 
try could raise a barrier against the *in- 
vasioii of Spanish America by a foreign 
state, unless she was prepared to exert 
her power against the war which France 
was wagipg with Spain. But, the dis- 
tinction was very plain. Precisely om the 
same principle that they determined not 
to cci^ider the internal affairs of Spaih as 
a fit su&jept for their interference, they 
would be iistified in preventing foreign 
powers from interfering with the affairs of 
the colonies. They must consider the 
mother country and the colonies, accord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of tlie 

case ; aiul he must say, that there never 
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observed, dnat if they were now to recog- 
nizc the iadepetfdence of South Ame- 
rica, they Vould only be following the 
example wUjcIi had been set in another 
quarter^; alluding to. the message of the 
President of ^the United Status. In 
some of the principles laid down in that 
document, he entirely agreed ; and ^ 
flight be pcrniitied^to say, that, long bch 
forw the^ message wtC6^ sent forth, it 
was distinctly admitted, in the state pa- 
pers of Great Britain, that the question 
between the mother country and the co- 
lonies was not a fit subject for foreign in- 
terference : but be did not agree in the 

principle, that the parent state had not a 


had been an instance in the history of the I rights if she could, to recover her own 
world, whore the separation of the mother | colonial dominions. [Mr. Brougham mo- 

I tioned, thsit such n principle was not laid 
down.] In the paper to which the hon. 


couniry and the colony had tuked place, 
where a neighbouring state had nut a clear 
right to exercise its judgment on the ques- 
^ion oi* recognition. Undoubledly, the 
mother country might protest against that 
recognition ; and it was equally clear, that 
the foreign power, wliile in a state of 
friendship with the mother country, had 
no riglit to give that aid to the colony, 
which was not recognition but support 
and encouragement, ll might be difficult 
to state the point where the period of re- 
cognition should commence— where the 
recognition would not ho connected with 
previous ciiconragcMiiont, and wlicre to 
withhold it would he unjust. But, when 
that period arrived, it was not liic state in 
wliicli the mother country then stood that 
should influence the decision. It must 
rest on its own peculiar grounds, without 
taking •into consideration whether the 
coiistit'ttion of the mother country was a 
mitigated monarchy, as was the former 
constitution of Spain, or a monarchy of a 
more absolute and unlimited oature. The 
<|ucstion, he repeated, must be decided on 
its own special merits, and with no refer- 
ence to the constitutional changes which 
Spain herself Ifad undergone. If they 
were prone to deal with others ns 
others had dealt with theiifj Tlfcre would 
be no necessity for so much caution and 
forbearance. They had only' to look back 
to the loss of their own colonies in Ame- 
rica, and they would see that others did 
not hesitate to deal with them in a manner 
very dificrciit from that which they had 
adopted. But, not to do precisely as we 
liavc been done by, but to do as we would 
be done by, was the true political as well 
as moral maxim [Hear, hear !3. 

The hon. and learned gentleman bad 


and learned gentleman referred, there 
was a passage wliicli itVimy iiidividualsr 
construe^ ia that way, and he certainly 
understood the hon. and learned gentle- 
man so to have construed it. He was 
clearly of opinion, with the IVosident of 
the United States, that no foreign state 
had a right to interfere, pending the dis- 
pute between the colonies and the mother 
country ; but he whs as strongly of opi- 
nion, that the mollier country /uid a riglit 
to attempt to recover Jier colonies if she 
thought proper. At the same time, he 
was not blind to the difficulty of making 
such an effort with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Ijooking to the cpiestion in this 
point of view — and he thought it was the 
correct one — it appeared to him, that it 
would be unkind, unjust, unfair, and, lie 
would add, ungenerous, if this country had 
not aftbrded an interval, to allow Spain an 
opportunity of selecting that course which 
appeared to be most beneficial for her 
colonial interests. He contended, that 
Great Britain would have acted unfairly 
and ungenerously, if, while Spain was 
convulsed by a dreadful struggle, yjiile 
the whole force of the couniry was ab- 
sorbed in a civil war (tme^of th6 parties 
in that wa.r having called in a foreign 
armys), — that Groat Britain would, under 
such circumstances, have acted unfairly, 
if she had taken advantage of this unto- 
ward state of things, to make an inroad 
on the colonial possessions of her ally. 
Even if the tigic and opportunity had 
been wholly lost by the delay, still be 
must rejoice that they bad been suffered 
to go by, and that nothing had been at- 
tefbpted to be dune until Spain was ae 
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much in ^onession of hersel\ after the 
«onfaiio.n into which sheliad VAn thrown, 
as it was possible for her to hA Even on 
that part of the speech from/he throne, 
he thought the hon. and learned 5 [;entle* 

‘ mah would bestow his approbation, if he 
calmly considered it. What was there 
iflRiedl Ten months ago, in a paper laid 
cm the table of thatjlouse, it was stated^ 
that the situatiotT"^ those independent 
states depended in a great measure, on 
external circumstances. Now, after a 
lapse of ten months, when Spain was 
restored to Jicr power as substantially as 
she could be, under her peculiar circum- 
stances, came this speech from the 
throne, which told«the House, that his 
majesty had reserved to himself an un- 
fettered discretion of acting towards those 
colonies, as their circumstances and the 
interests of his own people might appear 
to require.’* The hon. and J^rned gen- 
tleman surely did not want hiC ( i\Tr* C’s.) 
interpretation of this passage : he knew 
the meaning of it to be, that his majesty 
had declined overtures for any joint con* 
sideration of this subject~that he had 
kept his discrptioii completely unfettered 
on a question in which he felt that the 
interests of his people* were concerned— 
tliat he had entered into no compromise, 
and was perfectly at liberty to act as 
the circumstances of those countries and 
the interests of England might require.*' 
What more could the country desire, 
under these circumstances, but that a 
question of such mngiutudc should be 
temperately and fairly considered ? He 
would appeal to any man, however eager 
he might be tor the accomplishment of 
his wish in this respect, whether they had 
not acted wisely towards themselves and 

5 onerously towards Spain, in allowing this 
elay ? Was it not just that a pause 
fshouid be granted to the parent state, 
during which she might have the advan- 
tagp«f)f learning the sentiments of the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe i Could any one 
doubt, that by allowing this pause, by 
suffering this subject to be temperately 
discussed, by giving an opportunity to 
Spain herself, perhaps, to ackiiowlrage 
the independence of those states, they did 
not bestow a greater boon on the colonies 
themselves, than the immediate recogni- 
tion of England would bestow on them ? 
And, would not such a pause render any 
step which they might themselves here- 
after take more proper and moiks efficient ? 
Would it not appear to be such a step 
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might be justified both in the eyes of God 
and man, as the best and most prudent 
that could be adopted? Such, really, was 
the fact, precisely as he had stated it. A 
proposition had been made by the go- 
vernment of Spain to the government of 
this t:ouQtry, and an answer had been 
returned. That answer was on the road 
to Madrid ; and after it had beeps^ dis- 
posed of, the time would when 

government would be enabicdf to speak 
with more explicitness on tf e subject 
[Hear !]. 

ric did apprehend with the lion, and 
learned g'hnilemaii, that of all the topics 
on which the speech from the thiono 
touched, tliis was the most in^portant. 
He might, pc-rlmps, sa}', except on..* — on 
which, as the hon. and learned genlleinaii 
had not noticed it, he should also rtrnaiii 
sMent; as he had no wish to provoke un- 
necessary discussion. He believed Uial 
the subject of the Soutii American colo- 
nics was so prominent in the minds, the 
feelings, and the vvishes of the coantr^, 
that he was perfectly justified in putting 
it forward as he had done, in the little 
with which he felt it nccessarj' to trouble 
the House. As to the general question, 
with respect to the station in which this 
country stood towards Kuro^^c and the 
w'orlcl, he would make a very few observa- 
tions. He said, Euiope and the world;'* 
and in using that phrase, he felt that it 
was perfectly applicable to the time in 
which they Jived. When he spoke of 
Europe and the world, the phrase had re- 
ference to Europe and America — the old 
world and the new, the different ii|terosts 
of which must be nicely balanced IffT every 
person who wished to attain the clfuracter 
of a nritish statesman. He could not take 
to himself ^hc praise w*hicli the hon. 
seconder, in addressing himself to this 
point, had conferred on the government ; 
but he must, on the other hand, repel the 
blame whicli the hon. ai^d*'learned gentle- 
man on his majesty’s ministers, 

and con tencir' that England stood in as 
proud a situation to maintain her just 
rights— to maintain her own proper in- 
terests— that she was as much courted, 
as much respected, and tliat her opi- 
nion was as anxiously desired by otlier 
powers, as had ever been the case. 
He agreed, indeed, in the observation 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that she was not now in the same 
state as she had been in some other pe- 
riods of her history. But, why was this ? 
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Because the whole state of the world had 
changed, — because (whether right ^or 
Wrong, li^ would not inquire)^ there wereb 
now great preponderating powers which 
possessed within themselves more strength 
and resources than they could command 
in former times— *more strength, perlmps, 
tlian ought properly to belong to them : 
but, those elements were in oeing, they 
were '&nnpelled to deal with them, in 
proportionvto their weight and import-* 
ance in the- general system. His majesty’s 
ministers had been taunted for the pati- 
ence with which they had viewed the 
conduct of those powers. Tliey had been 
taunted on account of the internal abuses 
which existed in those countries ; but he 
should be glad to know at what time it 
was customary to interfere in the ftaternal 
regulations of foreign states ! He would 
look back to the reign of king William or 
queen Anne, and he would ask. if an alli- 
ance were then made with the emperor 
of Germany or with the most despotic 
prince that ever sat on the throne, whe- 
ilicr thtir ancestors would have criticised 
the conduct of those who had carried 
on ihe negotiation, because they had en- 
tered into a compact witli the sovereign 
of a country, the constitution of which 
was diiieront from their own ? They could 
not alter the constitution of state. They 
could not make a new world. They could 
not form another world, ** of one entire 
and perfect chrysolite.” They must deal 
with the world as it was; they could not 
figure and fasliion it to suit their own 
convenience. Was it policy, he would 
ask, toehold no communion except with 
states vdiich possessed free constitutions. 
If it w^rc so, then our alliances must 
be extremely narrowed indeed 1 If there 
were to be no alliance will} those who 
were termed despots, would they ever 
have been able to have overtlirown that 
colossus of despotism, before whose throne 
almost the who4e world had bowed the 
knee ! The hon. and learned ^[lember 
had stated, that things wefc * gb’ing on in 
Austrian Italy which were sufficient to 
make one’s blood curdle and run cold. He 
(Mr. C.^ confessed he was ignorant of 
the particular transactions; but he be- 
lieved he knciv sufficient to direct his 
mind to the proceedings to which the 
hon. and learned member alluded. Trials 
for conspiracy, he understood, had taken 
place at Milan, convictions had followed, 
and sentences had been pronounced. The 
testimony might be false ; the witnesses 
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might haT^been perjured; the judeea 
might be Corrupt? He did not know that 
this was the case, but he would even as- 
sume it to4iave been so ; and even if it 
had be#n so, did the hon. and learned 
gentleman meim to say that this country 
was therefore to break off all hommunici^ 
tion with Austria? ^What was to 
^ne, be wished to know, with Austria 
in tl)e vie^ of ihe lionV'und learned gen- 
tleman? How was the gap which her 
absence would leave to be filled after 
we had lost her ? Were we to abolish her 
as a power, or to take up arras against 
her, because her internal arrangements 
did not meet our approval. This was 
surely too absurd and extravagant a pro- 
position to be listened to^ Let us rather 
maintain all our external relations, and 
preserve our connection with the great 
powers of Europe, with reference to the 
carpus imp^rii^ on broad and general 
principlijs o'f state policy, v/ithout ex- 
amining too minutely into abuses which 
may exist in foreign governments, or into 
practices which our better government 
and happier institutions enable us to 
criticish with asperity, or denounce with 
abhorrence. 

He believed, hdVrever, that the lion, 
and learned gentleman had been greatly 
misinformed in sonic of the circumstances 
to which he had adverted. He perfectly 
well knew, that about twenty of the chief 
persons concerned in the conspiracy at 
Milan, of whose guilt or innocence he 
did not pretend to ofier any opinion, were 
convicted and condemned to death, upon 
their own confession ; and lie knew also, 
that the Emperor of Austria had exte ided 
to them his mercy, not without a struggle 
against the opinions of some of his ad- 
visers, who thought that the interests of 
the empire would be endangered by^tbat 
extension of mercy. As to the particular, 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, with respect to the relation of 
one of the culprits, he could say, vinth all 
sincerity, tliat he was* ignorant of the 
transaction ^ to which he alluded; but, if 
the bon. aiid learned gentleman imputed 
to the Austrian government any undue 
severity, in the administration of the law 
on that occasion, lie conscientiously be- 
lieved that he was mis*;3ken. The lion, and 
learned gentlem|in had proceeded to allude 
to other malpractices which existed in the 
Austrian government, and to comment 
with much severity on imprisonments, and 
dimgeons, and on the cruelty of extorting 
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ConfeiiBionft; but the hon. learned 
gentleman diJ not seim ttJbe aware, 
that by the law in that countiy, sentence 
could not be executed on a criminal unless 
he confessed his guilt. To us tliis might 
Steem a ver^ absurd law, as it was con- 
atantly the practiqp in this country to 
tahg criminals who died protesting their 
nnocence, and wcdjd^not think confession 
necesMry ; yet, 'SiTthe first statement of 
the as it existed in Austria, it could 
not be denied, that it seems to be rather 
a humane provision than otherwise. He 
believed i^ to be an absurd provision ; 
because the confession must either 
be unfairly extorted, or if the proof was 
sufficient without «6uch confession, it was 
unnecessary. He did not, however, think 
it was quite fair to state the fact, that these 
persons were goaded ofn to confession, 
without also stating the fact, that by the 
Austrian law, sentence coul^ not be ex- 
ecuted on a criminal without snph a con-^ 
fcBsion. ’ He did not wish to be considered 
as advocating the expediency of such a 

{ roviston. He did not deem it a part of 
is duty to vindicate the laws of a par-' 
ticular state, yvith which we were pdlitically ' 
connected. He did not feel it to be his 
duty to make himseirhiastcr of the details 
of a particular trial, which might have 
taken place in that state. But, if other 
nations were to judge of us, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman was now judging 
of thc^ Emperor of Austria, with what 
barbarity and coarseness of feeling might 
they not charge us, when the}' referred to 
•what they had all witnessed, with so much i 
disgust, during the last three months ? He 
alluded to the recent trial and execution 
at Hertford. What imputations might 
not be cast on the national character, if 
they judged of us as critically as the hon. ! 
and learned gentleman was now judging 
of the Emperor of Austria, when they 
read the eulogiums which had been pub- 
in this country on a hardened, un- 
confessing, convicted murderer ^ Would 
it be fair to mabe use of this transaction, 
as an argument to impeach .the national 
character of this country ? What would 
" the hon. and learned gentleman think, if 
as a pendant to the picture which he had 
drawn of the trials at Milan, the trans- 
actions at Hertford were to be critically 
commented upon in a foreign assembly, 
and converted into an argument ogainst the 
character of the Britisn people i Such 
an argument would be quite^as fait, and 
quite as much to tho purpose, as th€^ar- 
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I gumciit which had been employed by the 
f hofie^and learned gehtlemam 
• The next point to which he would ad^ 
vert, and be should do it in a word, wau 
the observation of the hon. and learned 
member upon his question last session, on 
the subject of Switzerland, 'f he answer 
which he had given to the hon. and learned 
geritleman’s question, he had given^t the 
time, in perfect sincerity ; and ivaen the 
hon. and learned gentleman said, that he 
ought to have been better imormed, by 
so well paid a mission, upon the subject, 
that argument certainly did not apply ad 
homineml whatever other merits it might 
lay claim to. : If the quantity of infor- 
mation derived, was to depend upon the 
payment of the mission, he, upon that 
principle, ought not to have been in- 
formed, for he had reduced the costs of the 
mission by one-half [a laugh]. In point 
of fact, however, he had not been informed 
in the slightest degree as to the reports 
in question, when he had given his answer 
to that eifect, to the hon. and learned 
I gentleman, and it was only on going to 
his office, about a quarter of an hourafier, 
that he had found the same detail of tacts 
upon his table, which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had opened in his speech, 
coming, perhaps, from ihc very same 
source from which they had come to tho 
hon. and learned gentleman. As to the 
reports of an Austrian prince having been 
in view at any time for Switzerland, he 
believed there was not a shadow of a foun- 
dation for the story. For the charge of 
harbouring conspirators, and the remc n- 
strances, he would only thus miy:h, that 
I if the accusations had been truej the re- 
monstrances were justifiable. Bot he be- 
lieved, that both the hon. and learned 
gentleman §md himself, had been misled 
in what that statement of facts, as it was 
called, contained ; and that a great part 
of the stories circulated abroad' had been 
founded upon the solicitations of ill- 
disposqp persons in Switzerland herself, 
who desifro^and there were some whom 
be knew to be capable of such a purpose, 
—who desired to bring the great powers of 
Europe upon their country ; because they 
themselves, in the objects of some par- 
ticular faction, had been defeated. Tim 
more be reflected upon the subject, the 
more be was convinced that such had been 
the fact ; and as to the Austrian prince, 
he believed such an idea had never existed 
but in the brain, of the drawer up of those 
state papers, which bad furnished him 
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with lus information ns well as the lion, and I peace in^c or less pevt’ect ? 
.learned gentleman opposite ; and ba«l, in J England moving stoadily 
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fact, teased every court in Europe whigb I orbit, without looking too n/teJy to the 
would takethe trouble to lookat the writer’s / conduct of the poive^ in 
lucubrations. With respect to Germany 
herself, as regarded those circumstances 
upon t^hich the hon. and learned 
gentleman had commented, he certainly 
coujd hardly conceive a more inconvenient 
arratigf^inent, than that power of the 
German diet to interfere with ail the states 
of which ^Germany was composed, lint, 
the independent state (Wurtemberg) to 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
alluded, this independent state^which had 
been interfered with, was part, let it be 
recollected, of the German federation. 


poivers in alliance i^ith 
her: ^to sec her content ivirh her owu 
glory, and by that glory oxeil.ing other 
nations to arrive nt the sauic advantages 
which her peculiar had b^^s^>wc'd 

upon her; but not, by a wild crusade, or 
Vgdeaveur, tc) force those udvuntagjs upon 
free countries, converting blessings into 
curses as respected tliom, and courting 
danger and difficulty as regarded herself ? 
It was this course wliich he took to be the 
true policy of England. It*was wdlh tills 
view to peace, while peace might be main- 
tained, that his Majesty’s government 
He himself thought the principle was bad ; ! hud acted, and were prepnri'd to net. lint 


but it was not fair to call an application 
of it a flagrant outrage. The power in 
question might, or might not, have been 
exercised improperly as regarded a par- 
ticular state ; but still it was the law. 
And, even under any circumstances, was 
it to be said, that, wherever there had been 
an improper interference with a paragraph 
in a newspaper, we, England, were to blot 
out of the map of that state, Europe, and 
to say we would have no alliance with it f 
The hon. and learned gentleman must give 
up the old world, and look only to the new, 
if lie meant to establish any such a prin- 
ciple. Ele knew that it was maintained 
by some, that ICngland ought to set her- 
self up as a barrier fur all Europe, against 
principles of a despotic tendency ; but 
he could not be persuaded, that it was 
the policy- of England to do lightly any 
act w^ich might plunge herself and all 
Eurone into a bloody and unceasing war. 
Of an the wars — and unhappily we had 
experienced but too many vaVieties of 
them— of all the wars which \vc had seen, 
and which had brought desolation in their 
train, the wars of opinion bad been de- 
cidedly the most fatal ; and a single spark 
flashing unhappily from the hasty 2 ^*cal of 
Elngland, might light up a coi^agration 
on the continent, which ne r-ficr-exertions 
could extinguish ; might lead to a con- 
test of opinions and principles, which 
would divide all the nations of Europe, 
and only terminate, probably, with the 
total destruction of one of the contending 
factions. Was this, then, an object for 
England to aim at ? Was this to he laid 
down as the intent by which ministers 
were to regulate their conduct ? Or might 
they be allowed to say, that their object 
was peace i be the component parts of (bat 
VOLt Jil. 


it did not follow, because tiicy forbore to 
j seek for difference, that when it came, it 
would not find them on liie alert ; or that 
the strength which had sluinhcfcd would 
be the cffcclivc when called into 

aclioiir 

He did not know that, in what had fallcu 
from the hon. and learned gentleman oppo- 
site, there were any other points, on 
which he needed to detain the House ; but 
he would just say a very fcw words, with 
reference to thoso observations respecting 
Ireland, which had been made by the hot), 
seconder of the address, at the conclusion 
of his speech. Witli regard to Ireland, 
he wislied it to be understood, tliat his 
sentiments were what they had ever been, 
lie retained all his oUl opinions witli in- 
spect to that great question; and fully 
believed, that sooner or later, those 
opinions would make ilieir way in that 
House ; but he differed from the opinions 
which had been laid down by the lion, and 
learned gentlemati opposite. There was ^ 
no word, which, in pariiamentnrv oratory, 
was more bandied about than the word 

inconsistency and, in general, the 
person who charged another m'ilIi thfit 
offence, did not measure the consistency 
of the accused by his own, but by^solnc 
arbitrary standard ths^: lys h£|d •chosen to 
set up. Now, it might be an absurd 
opinion to hold, that in tlic present state 
of public feeling in England, the 
tholic concession could not (to use the 
common parlance') be ca* ried as a ‘‘ go- 
vernment” c|Ucstion, nncl that ilio juihlu: 
men of the country did not affiird I'n? 
materials for* an administration, united 
upon that point, ami upon oilier (|uestion.s 
of parany^unt importance. Hut, if t'lat 
4»pinion of liis was absurd, it was net aa 
G 
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opinion of the present ilay;\it was the prejudices of Englishmen might in time be 
opinion which he had always expressed in reaped down ; and that in time the Ca- 
that house; and “ inconsistency^’* as he tjiolic question might find that support in 
took it, was the diSering, not from others, the countrjr, which, he was sorry to say, 
but from onc*s self. The hon, and learned be did not think it found at praseilu ISUt, 
ffentleman, however, on the opposite by whatever hand, or at whalcvyr period, 
bench, and aViothcr individual in another tnat question should be brought forward, 

E lace, had thought inexpedient to charge it would receive from him, whether in or 
isu with inconsistency in his conduct^ out Of office,the best support which ho was 
with respect to the catholic question ; and, aMo to give it. But it would still find him 
by rather a whimsical choice, they had believing, that nothing was tivbe gained 
both laid hold of that particular period of by attempting to carry the poinnn the way 
his public life, in which ho had enjoyed the of a government question ; and that (if 
best opportunity for showing what his that were necessary) there did not, more- 
sentiments upon that question really were, over, exist materials at the present mo- 
lt was said of him, tiiat in the year 1812, ment, sufficient to form an administration 
lie had been wiliingio become part of an concurring upon that subject, and upon 
administration, which was to consist of others also on which it would be necessary 
the marquis Wellesley and himself, and for thenf to agree. 

otlier gentlemen on the same side of the He had said, and he meant to keep his 
House; that that administration would word, that he would not travel into any 
have been an administration united upon part of the Speech from the throne, wliich 
the Catholic question ; and tliaf tljprefore nad not been touched upon by the hon. 
it was inconsistency for him to act with and learned gentleman. There was one 
any government otherwise constituted, most important point in it, which he 
Now, whoever might be the historian that should therefore leave at rest, feeling rhat 
had referred to this passage of his ( Mr. it was not because its value was under- 
C’s) life, he had looked, by somc^acci- rated, that it had for tlie present been 
dent, at only part of the transaction. If passed over ^ the gentlemen on the 
he had examined one side of the page as otlier side. The speech of the hon. and 
carefully as lie had the other, he would learned member opposite, bad gone chiefly 
have found (continued the right hon. to matters of foreign policy; and he had 
Secretary) *< tliat, in the year 1812, when endeavoured to explain to the House, the 
his royal highness the Prince Regent was course wiiich, upon that head, Govern- 
graciously |dcased to instruct the marquis ment had pursued. The Speech from the 
Wellesley and myself to form a govern- throne contained an account by ministers 
ment, the stipulation of marquis Wellesley of their stewardship, and of the policy 
had been, that lie should make proposals which they had pursued, since the House 
to some of the gentlemen on the opposite had last met ; and if, upon that statement, 
side, and my stipulation-— what was it ? they did not come forward to challenge 
Was it to exclude the Protestant faction, approbation, at least, they were prepared 
as it is called, altogether i No ; but it was \ to meet criticism without dread or 
that I should be at liberty to make similar { apprehension.^ 

proposals to lord Liverpool, which, ac- | Mr. Bright protested against being un- 
C4>rdiiig1y, 1 did.’' Such, then, had been derstood to concur in the system of 
his (tile right lion, secretary’s) expression policy which had been adopted with res- 
of liiK opinions ; not when he had been pect to our West-India Colonies. « 
called upon to join a government, but to Mr. Canning said, that the language of 
form one. ^ It was tmie, that lord Liverpool the Speecli^l^bm the Throne was, of 
and his friends had declined taking office course, to be understood as compre- 
with that government; and also thai^he hendiog the sentiments of ministers on 
himself had not thought it necessary, that subject, and that the whole question 
upon that refusal, to give the thing up would be open to discussion at a future 
altogether : but his choice had been a opportunity. 

government composed of mixed elements; Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as the 
and his opinion was still, ^lat if the Ca- hon. and learned gentleman opposite had 
tholic question was to be carried, it would inferred, from a part of the Speech from 
be carried by an administration which the Throne, timt measures were recom- 
made it, not a government question, but mended introductory to the admission of 
a general one. He did still hope that thfc the Catholic claims, he was anxious not to 
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be nliAUDderstood on a question of so much 
importance. As his right hon. fneirtPhad 
taken an opportunity of expressing the 
opinions which he was known to maintain 

on that subject, Bad his intention and per^ 
severance iii them; he (Mr. P.) trusted 
that he might also be i^rmitted to take 
the same opportunity or repeating the de* 
termination, which he had so often ex* 
pressed in that House^ of opposing those 
claims, wl^nevcr they might be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret at 
hearing the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary opposite, 
with respect to that unfortunate country, 
Ireland, lie had, in effect, declared, 
that the same ruinous system of policy 
which had so long distracted, anh divided 
Ireland, was still to be persisted in. This 
was a lamentable declaration, on the part 
of ministers, in whom that House was 
called upon to place its confidence. He 
complained that there was ’ no distinct 
statement in the Speech from the Throne 
as to what taxes were to be taken off, and 
what amount of relief was to be afforded 
to the country. The Speech was os lame 
in its composition, as it was possible for anv 
public document to be. They were told, 
that arrangements had been made for that 
purpose, but there was no mention of any 
thing Co lead them to conjecture what 
class would have the immediate advantage 
of the intended relief. The fears of the 
country ought to be instantly assuaged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
stating what taxes would be taken off 
Not af moment should be lost in giving the 
Ilousf and the country proper satisfactioo 
upon this part of the Speech. His object 
ill rising was merely to protest against its 
being understood, that because tiiey were | 
silent, they felt no disapprobation what- 
cver. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was his intention at a very early 
period of the session, to lay before the I 
House the view which Kis majesty’s mi- < 
nisters had taken of the state of the fi- 
nances, and of the course of measures which 
they thought it advisable to adopt for 
the future. He therefore thought, that 
under these circumstances, neither the 
hon. eentleman, nor the House would 
consider that he was wanting in proper 
respect, if be declined entering at present 
into any specific statement of the mea- 
sures which it was his intention so shortly ^ 
to submit, and which he trusted would : 


prove satif/actory both to the House and 
the country. ^ 

The Address was agreed to ncm. con. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• • 

Wedneeday^Tchruary 4. 

* Vagrant Act.] Mr. Littleton saUl, 
that he tvas requested by his hon. friend, 
the member for Staftbrd (Mr. Chetwynil), 
to move for certain papers wliich were 
intended to show what had been the ope- 
ration of the Vagrant act. which had 
been passed last session. Tliat act liad 
been the object of much clamour, which 
arose from the said act having been mis- 
understood. Ry obtaining the passing of 
that act, iiis lion, friend liad saved the 
counties of England and Wales the sum 
of 100,000/. annually, which had been 
heretofore expended in passing vagrants 
from q|ie part of the country to another. 
To his hon. friend also belonged the 
credit of having consolidated about fifty 
acts relative to vagrancy into one act. 
When the subject should be discussed, lie 
belie'^ecl it would be found that the 
clamour to which he ha*d alluded had 
been excited, not *80 much by the law, as 
by the indiscretion of some magistrates 
who had administered it. He then moved 
for a return of the number of persons 
committed under the vagrant laws to the 
respective prisons in England and Wales, 
specifying the particular act of vagrancy 
for which each person was conun itteef, 
from the 1st Jan. 1820, to the 1st Jaii. 
1824; likewise for a return of the sums 
of money paid by the treasurers of couii- 
Ues in England and Wales, for the pass« 
iiig of vagrants, from the 1st Jan. 1820, 
to the 1st Jan. 182^1*. — Ordered. 

Address on the King’s Speech at 
THE Opening of the Session.] Mr. 
Rowland Hill having brought up Xbe re- 
port of the Address in answer to the 
King’s Speech, • • • 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that with respect 
to<bat most important part of the Speech 
from the Throne which related to foreign 
affairs, he rose to protest against it being 
supposed that lie, as an independent 
member of parliament, bad concurred in 
j the least degree in the Address. If he 
could have agreed to that address, he 
I would have considered that he had dis- 
I graced hvmsclf— he would consider him- 
Self unworthy the constituents he hud tlie 
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honour to reprosent-— hcj/poulju consider 
himself unmindiul of the Renown of their 
ancostors. lie had two questions to put 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite. He 
had attended with the utmost anxfety to 
the speech of the right lion, gentleman ; 
all Europe, indeed, was attending to what 
he said ; conscious that, on his words de- 
pended* in some degree* their vpry fatef 

The point to which he woufd, in the tii'st 
place, cnrcct himself to the right lion, 
gentleman, was with respect to 8outh 
America, i'he right hon. gentleman, in 
the course of liis speech had touched on 
that important point so lightly, as not to 
satisfy any person who had heard him, 
save his own colleagues, who perhaps felt 
the policy or the convenience of having 
the thing kept secret. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that he considered 
it a matter of graco and favour to Old 
8pain that she should be allowed the op- 
portunity of attempting to recover the 
possession of her colonies in South Ame- 
rica. He certainly agreed with the right 
lioD. gentleman, that Spain of herself 
should have the riglit of recovering her 
colonics if she could exercise it — if the 
king of Spain were toaster of the re- 
sources of his country— were master of 
Ills capital — were master of his crown— 
of none of which he considered him mas- 
ter— lie might, under such circumstances, 
be allowed, without any interference 
on the part of any other state, to at- 
tempt to recover his trails -atlantic posses- 
sions. But, when 70,<X)0 French troops 
were stationed in Spain — when every 
port of any consequence from (libraltar 
to Cadiz was in the hands of the French 
—when every fortress was in thtMr pos- 
session— lie would ask the right lion, gen- 
tle niiin* whether it was not a farce to 
talk of the Spanish government at all? 
He liopcd the right hon. gentleman did 
not mean to say, that because at the 
present anoiTient there was no movement 
in Spain— |)ccause the constitutional party 
was put down, aiid the expression of free- 
dom was for a inonient suppressed, that, 
therefore the king of Spain was free. The 
contrary was obvious to every body. If 
ho were a prisoner in the hands of the 
Cortes, how much more so was he now ? 
He was hemmed round with foreign 
bayonets ; and every body who was ac- 
quainted with the state of Spain, knew, 
that if tile Vicnch army were to with- 
draw Jrom tliai country lo-mofrow, the 
unfortunate kingra-unlbrtuuatc he meant. 
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onljfi^ith respect to his bad character, 
and ms loss of all possible respect — would 
b*e driven from his throne. Under these 
circumstances, without wishing to extract 
from the right hon. gentleman any secrets, 
which he might not feel himself iit liberty 
•to dis*&losc, he would yet ask him, and he 
con€;eivcd that the right hon. gentleman 
was bound to give a decisive and satis- 
factory answer, whether the nominal king 
of Spain would be allowed by (his coun- 
try to seek to recover liis trans-atlantic 
possessions, wliilst French troops remain- 
ed in possession of Spain ? The House 
had beard a great deal during the last 
session from the right hon. gentleman, 
disclaiming and denouncing the idea, that 
French ^troops should be permitted to 
occupy Spain. State papers to that effect 
had also been published ; yet the right 
hon. gentleman, now that the French 
troops actually did occupy tiiat country, 
did not say one word on the subject ; he 
did not intimate that he had even asked 
the French minister, viscount Chateau- 
briand, how long it was the intention of 
France to keep possession of that coun- 
try. Of 100, eXX) who had marched to 
invade Spain. 70,000 were letl behind: 
that army occupied *.he capital, and every 
position of the slightest importance. It 
certainly was a matter of great import-* 
ance to ascertain whether the French 
troops were to remain in the permanent 
occupation of Spain. The right hon. 
gentleman, although he had not impart- 
ed an^ information to the House on that 
most interesting subject, had nevertheless, 
he hoped, not overlooked it. He Hbped, 
too, that the right hon. gentleman, <as an 
English minister, would take care to have 
better assurances on that head, than the 
word of the French minister, or even of 
the French king— that king, who had 
pledged his sacred word and honour, that 
the army, which was called the Army of 
Occupation, should never be suffered to 
cross the Pyrenees to act oiiensively 
against Spain [Hear, hear!]. After the 
scandalous violation of that solemn pledge 
—after the open breach of faith and ho- 
nour — after the commission of a palpable 
and downright falsehood, such as would 
have covered any gentleman in private 
life with shame, little, if any reliance was 
to be placed on the word of that king, or 
of his minister Chateaubriand, however 
solemnly and gravely pledged. — 1716 next 
point to which he would wish to call the 
uttcution of the right hon. gentlemao, re- 
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lated to a proclamation iraued bjE.sir were fired upon ^ a detachment of Turks 
Thomas Maitland, Lord High Commis- from the snore at Ithaca: the Greeks 
sioncr of the Ionian Islands. _ Now, con- upon this landed, and in fair fight puts num- 
sidcring the importance of this personage, her of Uieir assailants to death. That was 
and the many titles which in regular gra- the whole of the case ; that was the viola- 
datioii were attached to his name, it was Uon which sir T. Maitland so. vehemently 
really a matter almost difficult of belief, condemned ; taking scare at the same 
that he could have published a document time to pass over in perfect silence vari- 
such as that to which he was now ofis infra«}|:ion8 of the violation of territory 
alluding. It was a document which one conffniitted by the Turks. The hon. gen* 
would be almost disposed to think was tleronn concluded by saying, {hat in 
written in a drunken frolic, bearing about stating, the matter, as it came under his 
it nothing but signs of intemperance and immediate observation^ to the Houscg he 
folly. His excellency had thought proper, did not mean, in any possiUe way, to 
by that proclamation, on account of throw blame upon the government at 
something which had occurred, and which home : he did not mean to say, that they 
he had not distinctly stated, to put two in^ deed or in thougBt had sanctioned 
islands under a quarantine of thirty days; this extraordinary act; and he trusted 
but he had done worse, he had taken oc- that they would show that they did not 
casion in that uroclamation to thunder participate— that they did not approve of 
forth his anamethas against men who were the denunciation of sir T. Maitland ; be- 
struggling for freedom — who were fight- cause a denunciation of that public nature, 
ing for that which even sir Thomas Mait- if suffered to go abroad uncontradicted, 
land might be supposed to have some might be of the most serious injury to the 
respect for [ilcar, bear!]. The procla- cause of the 6reeks at this most intcrest- 
nintion complained, that some Greek ves- ing period of their fate. He had the ori- 
scls, under the command of a person, who ginal Italian proclamation in his hand, 
called liimsclf prince Maurocordato, had and was ready to present il to the right 
committed a flagrant violation of territory, hon. secretary. • 

and to prevent the government of the Mr. Secretary Canning said, that ho 
Ionian Islands from being in any manner should feel happ;^ to give to tiie bon. gen- 
accountable for the terrible slaughters tleman who had just sat down, or to any 
and atrocities which on that occasion, member of that House, every information 
and on many others, had marked the con- in his power to give, which he could with 
duct of the persons engaged in the war, safety disclose. He should confine him* 
the measure of quarantine had been self simply to the questions put by the 
resorted to. He (Mr. H.) considered hon.' member : and, first, with respect to 
that as a direct attack upon the Greeks; the independence of South America, the 
it was sf most uncalled-for attack, and he hon. gentleman complained, that he had 
would wish to know, whether his majesty’s not last night entered more minutely into 
government at home had received that details ; and here he must say, that the 
proclamation, and whether such a mea- hon. gentleman seemed to have confound- 
sure was authorised or approved of by ed a statement of principles with a statc- 
them ? He had received a letter very nient of facts. The part of his speech to 
recently from Ithaca on the subject, and which the hon. gentleman alluded, had 
from that letter, it appeared, that the been in reply to that part of the speech 
flagrant violation of territory tq which of the hon. and learned member which' rc* 
the proclamation alluded. Mens caused, not lated to South Americg. What he had 
by the Greek chief, but by the conduct said last night respecting the relative in- 
of the 'furks. Prince Maurocordato, of ternational situation of a mother country 
whom sir T. Maitland thought fit to and fier colonies was this— that in princi- 
«ipeak in so slight and so insulting a tone, pic, a mother country had a right, if she 
bud done every thing he could on the oc- thought she had the power, to endeavour 
casion to restrain his men, and had made, to recover possessii>n of any colonies, 
s\nd was willing to make, eve^ possible which had, by any effort of their own, 
apology to the government of Great Bri* thrown off her* dominion ; and that no 
taifi. The facts of the case were these : other country in amity with her, would, 
_a Greek squadron had taken a vessel upon the naked principle, be justified in 
belonging to the Turks : whilst the intercepting her efforts, or interfering, in 
ixiccks were in the act of boarding, they the first instance, to endeavour to prevent 
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them. She had a right. bonAJidet to a 

resuiDption of her coTomU pOnenionsi if 

die Were in a condition to reclaim them, 
and it would not be correct in a friendly 
power to prevent her. When he raid 
correct, he qoeant upon thaetrict principle 
of the law of nations, for circumstanceB 
might render it correct to go to war, and 
the interference, in 4he first ^instance, 
might be deemed a decUration of War. 
This w&s the abstract principle he bad 
stated, and which he maintained ; otlter* 
wise they would be avowedly interfering 
with a legitimate right not abjured by the 
mother country, and would be aiding the 
governed against the governor. The hon. 
gentleman had gene on to pot certain 
possible violations of neutrauty. Now, 
he would nut follow the hon. gentleman 
by arguing upon assumed probabilities, or 
possibilities, which might demand a de^ 
nature from the abstract principle he had 
laid down ; but he would most distinctly 
state, that Spmn, that Europe, knew most 
unequivocally, that whilst England ad- 
mitted the right of Spain to recover her 
late American possessions, she deqied the 
r^ht of any foreign power to interfere in 
aid of the mother country in the attempt 
^Hear, hearIJ. With respect to tite ul- 
timate intentions of France, with regard 
to the military occupation of Spun, he 
felt a difficulty in satiafying the hon. gen- 
tleman. In consequence of his observatioo, 
that the British government ought not to 
mve credence to the declarations of the 
French king, or of his minister ; for he 
knew not how to satisfy the bon. gentle- 
man if he refused him access to the offi- 
cial channels of communication which the 

S ovemment bad idways maintained with 
lie other powers in mnity with them. 
But, if the hon. gentleman would permit 
him to resort to the regular information 
fof his office, he could inform him in re- 
ply, tiiat the government had the most 
positive assurances from tlie conrt of 
France, that they did not contemplate the 
permanent ocdbpdtion of Spain. He gave 
credit to those assurances, and would 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
doubt which the hon. gentleman had cast 
upon them. And when he stated this, he 
begged also to ray, that he retiuned all 
the sentiments he had Hut year expressed, 
respecting the French s^gression upon 
Spiut but, whilst he letMiied those sen- 
timeirts, he must be permitted to add, that, 
the viee of the aggression spakt, the cqn- 
duct ef the Frenw anmes (always sepa- 
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ratjng their conduct from the principle of 
tlia^Dtxance) was as uacxceptionablc ra 
It could possibly have been, under any 
circumstances of military conflict. He 
doubted whether history iuroisbed a si- 
milar example of the discipline^ of a fo- 
reigfi army engaged in the invasion of an- 
other state : or rather, as in this instance, 
called in by Invitation, to assist a predo- 
minating party in putting down a rival 
faction. He nopea he had raid enough 
to explain the principle he had laid down 
respecting Spam and her colonies : he de- 
nied the right of England to interfere : he 
equally denied the right of any other 
power to interfere in the contest. How 
far a species of connivance to blind the 
plain meaning of his principle might here- 
after be set up by one power or another, 
he could not say, and he would not now 
argue, flo wished to be judged solely 
upon tlie principle, according to its plain 
and fair construction! and that he thought 
enough to argue on the present occasion. 
As to the hon. gentleman’s second ques- 
tion, Im had only to repeat, with the same 
confijince he had stated it last year, that 
he apprehended there was no danger of 
the permanent occupation of Spain by 
France. If a quest'on were put to him, 
bow long the duration of that occupancy 
would continue, he should reply, that that 
was an event so entirely dependent upon 
circumstancee, as to render it impossible 
for him to give an immediate answer ; but 
there was one question to which be was 
ready at the moment to give an explicit 
answer. If he were asked, Ought the 
French army to evacuate Spain to- 
morrow? — as a friend to humanity, he 
must say no. With respect to the affairs 
Of Greece, he believed he was in posses- 
sion of the roquisite information upon that 
subject. He had not at present, although 
he had received the document, an exact 
impression upon bis memory of the facts 
of the outrage to which sir Thomas Mait- 
land’s proclanaation referred ; but he be- 
Meved them to be these : A small Greek 

S iiadroh hod pursued some Turkish yes- 
s into the harbour of Ithaca, where ithc 
crews of one of the latter landed ; they 
were pursued ashore by the Greeks, who 
butchered, in cold blood, 90 out of 120 
Turks^ of whom die crew was composed. 
This scene occurred on an island guarded 
by British netttrality ; and he left it to the 
House— he left It even to the hon. mem- 
ber— to ray, whether the government of 
the- Ionian Isles could possibly pass over 
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in silence transaction of that descrip- hon. member for Yorkshire IukI moved 
tion. Ho had only, in Goodueion, totay, for tlic productien of Ulose papers, lord 
that his majesty’s gdveminent, at homei Castlereagh had objected to the motion 
and abroad, had endeavoured, under all on the ground, that the papers in quesl 
circumstances, to act between the con- tion contained nothing more than a pro- 
tending pqf’ties with an even and impartial mulgation of principles on which t^e 
hand, ever since its neutrality had been was no intention of acting, dnd the mo- 
declared, That outrages on both sides Uon was in consequence negatived. The 
had been committed was as clear a< it lipase had, howei^er, recently seen the 
was to be lamented ; but not the smallest . principles then* promulgated carried into 
desire had. been evinced by the British practice; and, what was more important, 
autliorities, to incline the balance eitlier had Goen (hem carried into practice, with- 
to one side or the other- • out any attempt at resistance from the 

Mr. Western expressed his surprise at British govemmoat. He shoi^ld not press 
the declaration of the right hotf. gentle* ' this point any fiirtber at present : he mere- 
man, that, if he were asked, whether the ly mentioned it, that it might not be snp- 
French army ought to evacuate Spain to- posed that he concurred in the approba- 
morrow, . Iiis answer would be no. Such . tion which had been bestowed on the po- 
a declaration opened the door tb other ] licy of the present cabinet. He could 
powers to prolong the continuance of a; not describe the painful mixture of sur- 
daring aggression upon the rights of an , prise and indignation by which he was aC- 
independent state, according to their no*; iected, when he had heard the right lion, 
tions of the indefinite duration of motives ! secretary declare lost night, that we ought 
of humanity. It was his intention, last not to interfere, even if the minor states 
evening, to have moved an amendment to ; were going to be annihilated. He agreed 
the address, had not his bon. and learned' widi him roily, when he said that it woidd 
friend (Mr. Brougham) anticipated what be Quixotic in us to become die cham* 
he bad to say, in the able and eloquent pion of all the minor state} upon every 
speechwhich he had madeon the occasion, case of grievance which they had to ad- 
He was decidedly opposed to the policy of duce; but It was hne thing to . become 
the present cabinet respecting our foreign their champion, and another to remon- 
relations, founded as it was upon a deter- strate against manifest injuries which were 
inination to preserve peace at all events, inflicted upon them. _ To uphold the 
He appreciated the value of peace as cause of the weak against the strong, to 
much as any man could do ; but still he watch over the relaUye interests of the 
could not go the length of die right hon. different states of Burope, and to hold 
secretary, in looking calmly upon aggres- the balance of power between them with 
sions liice that of France against Spain, an impartial hand, was formerly the dis- 
and in oonsidering the iafringement of the tinguishing pride and policy of Great 
right of an independent nation to regulate Britain ; and be trusted that we_ should 
its own concerns, as a matter of little im- soon return to it, notwithstanding the 
portance to the interest and security of temporary aberration wc had made from 
the British empire. Such an,interference sound principles, under (the guidance of 
with die internal policy of an independent the present cabinet. ^ 
state, as it had been our misfortune re* Colonel Painter said, that he rose under* 
ccntly to witness, would have called forth the -strongest feelings of shame and indig- 
tlie strong reprobation and decided op- nation, to protest against die conduct of 
position of our sturdy ancestors ; and he. Ins majesty’s government : be hail not 
for one could see no reason krhy we should oppos^ the address against thef general 
abandon the heroic policy which they had sense of the House, but beine convinced 
bravely pursued at every hatard, in vari- that mot only Europe, but the world at 
ous periods of our history. Tlie princi* large, bad never yet been reduced to * 
pies which the Holy Alliance had avowed sudi a atote of actual and prospective 

.... ' gg Qt llie pf^nt moment, and that 

such state was to be imputed solely to the 
conduct of thcb British government, be 
considered it to be a. duty to his country, 
as a member of that House, to declare his 
opinion upon the subject. If it were true, 
asithe ministers bad told them, both ur 


un ainereni occasions, ana particularly 
in the state papers which they bad sent 


forth from Laybach, had opened the eyes 
of every man in the country, except his 
majesty’s ministers, to the infamous na« 
ture of their designs. It. would be in the 
recollection of the House, that wbm Ac 
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and out of parliament^ and more especi* I of the character, without a sjrnrk of that 
ally in a late speech of the right lion, se- | chmtirous feeling, which, however roiiiaii- 
cretary, that the country had been so long L tic in its origin, or thankless in the end 
prepared for war, they had sacrificed its | to the mind of the right hon. gentleman, 
honour and most yital interests, |by suf- j was, in his (col. P’s) opinion, the best 
fering France to conquer Spain : if it were I foundation of a great or good name, 
false, they* had equally "betrayed their I eitlu^r for states or individifals. The 
duty, by deceiving Ihc country to support I right hon. gentleman, too, in his late 
the system of their government. But, j speech, further to mark the distinction 
whatever the real state of* the ifetion^tfie | between his Quixotic opponents and him- 
conduQt of his niajesty’s ministers towards j self, had openly declared, as the minister 
Spain had been wholly indefensible; as, j pf England, that in the conduct oF poli- 
looking to the avowed intentions of France j tical afiairs, the grand object of his con^ 
and the Holy Alliance, neutrality on the I templatioii was the interest of his own 
part of Enj^and was impossible, and could | country^* And what had been the result 
not be maintained : for what had been the j of this most wise and liberal policy, but 
late measure of (|ic ministers in sending | to combine the whole world against her ? 
consuls to South America, but an act of j For, where was the nation wherein, both 
hostility to those powers, which, if not re- j with llfb government and people, the name 
sented, would be further proof, if any j of England was not justly huld in detes* 
were wanting, that if England bad actecl j tation ? She was necessarily hated b}' all 
with firmness at thc^TCongress, and de- J the governments of Europe, as the only 
dared herself the ally of Spain. France I nation wherein that liberty of the press 
would not have dared to invade her? If, I existed, which, if not deHtro}'ed itself, 
on the other hand, after abandoning | must eventually destroy their tyranny ; 
Spain, the country was to be involved in I and she was equally hated by all otlier 
war for the independence of her colonies, | nations, because, in every instance of a 
what excuse could be made for the minis- j struggle fur liberty, whether in France, 
tors, who mi^t have secured the liberties [ since the commencement of her revolu- 
of both at a less expence to the nation, t tion, or latterly in South America, in 
than had already been incurred by the j Greece, in Italy, or in Spain, the British 
active measures to which their crooked j government had invariably opposed it. 
and inconsistent policy at last compelled | Thus England, through the system of its 
them i The ministers in the last session, j ministers, was the enemy of the whole 
to cool the ardour of the people in the J human race; and, whilst the right hon. 
cause of Spain, had declared, that any in- j gentleman had been exhibiting himself 
terfercncc in her behalf would involve all I about the kingdom, trumpeting in all di- 
the expences of the former contest. But j rections the praises of himself and col- 
lie (colonel Palmer) had then stated to I leagues, there was not a nation,,but ab- 
the right hon. gentleman, what he now j horred them, nor a power in Europe that 
repeated, that no such expence was ne- I was not pledged to destroy the liberties 
cemry : all that honour and policy re- I of the country committed to their hands, 
quired of England was, to render Spain j And, after all his fine speeches, what, iu 
the assistance which her means afforded ; i fact, bad been the measures of the right 
(and those means were more than adequate | hon. gentleman to oppose France and the 
to the object ; for to have sent but half j Holy Alliance up to.the total destruction 
the force of our naval peace establish- j of Spanish liberty by the fall of Cadiz? 
inent,\Iying ready in our ports, to the | Nothing whatever, but intemperate abuse 
defenpe -of Cadis% would have prevented i of their conduct, and a positive declara- 
all the disasters to the cause of Spanish I tion of strict neutrality. This was not a 
liberty, which the consummate folly or | Quixotism certainly; nor did lie know a 
treachery of the British government ne- 1 parallel to such conduct in history or ro- 
cessarily led to. Yet this straight and | mance. • The only resemblance he could 

i irudent policy, which every consideration j find to it was in tne case of the late atro- 
or the honour and interests of the nation I cious murder, wherein the Holy Alliance 
demanded, had been termed Quixotism I was the bold villain who went straight to 
by the right hon. gentleman. Would j his purpose, whilst the right hon. gentlc- 
that his conduct, as minister, could have 1 man was the humane and consistent ac- 
borne the^ same comparison ! Jjul, unfor- j complice, who, after furnishing the rope 
tunalely, it had betrayed all the iosanhy I and sack, resolved^ ** come whai may,” to 
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have no share in the transaction ; for pre- 
cisely with the same* feelings that this 
miscreant had hung back whilst the deed 
was perpetrating, so the ministers of Eng- 
land, who had gone hand-in-hand with 
their accomplices in their plot against li- 
berty for the last thirty ^ears, nowtstood 
alooi^ whilst their victim was expiring 
under the blows of its assassins. As to 
their accomplices, compared with them- 
selves, they were honourable, upright 
characters; for their conduct had been 
consistent throughout ; and whilst he de- 
tested their policy, in justice to their 
private characters, and what Ire believed 
and knew upon the subject, he could not 
agree in all the odium cast on persons, to 
whom every allowance was to be made 
for those prejudices and iin])ressions 
which, however hostile to the liberties of 
mankind, were inseparable from human 
nature, and would be felt equally by 
others, under similar circumstances. * For 
the same reason he could excuse the mi- 
nisters of those despotic powers, who 
were, in fact, their slaves ; but he could 
find no excuse for the ministers of Eng- 
land, who were not the slaves, but the 
tyrants of the Crown and people, and 
of all others the most base and cruel that 
ever infested the earth. Even the king 
of Spain, madman or monster as he was, 
had been less base and inhuman; for bis 
conduct had been consistent with the feel- 
ing of bigotry and divine right ; hut, 
where had been t!ie consistency or the 
humanity of ministers? For at once to 
have declared against Spain would have 
prevenited a struggle equally disgraceful 
and deplorable in its conseq^uences to the 
victors and the vanquished. But, what 
had been the refined policy of England’s 
minister, and of that hcurt, which, by its 
own account, beat so high for the interests 
of humanity, but to create this confusion 
of horrors in Spain by the means of a 
treacherous neutrality ; and, having so far 
succeeded, it was now to perpetuate the 
miseries of that wretched Country, to pre« 
vent France from reaping the fruits of 
her victory. So much for the humanity 
of the right hon. gentleman ; and as to 
consistency, let him reconcile his prayers 
for the Spanish constitution, and his con- 
temptuous answer to the Regency, with 
his subsequent congratulations to Ferdi- 
nand on his success, and the treatment of 
the patriots who sought for refuge in 
Gibraltar/ When he had miswered tbb 
charge of apostacy from radicalism |o 
VOL. i 


divine right, let him answer the charge 
of ultra-apostaey from divine right back 
to radicalism, in now declaring for the 
patriots of South America, in the teeth 
of the Foreign Enlistment bill, expressly 
enacted against them. And now as to 
the real situation of the country, he re- 
membered that lon§ since, upon a ques-» 
lion of the same nature in that House, it 
tu^ betln toki by an hon. and leading 
member of the landed interest^ that ** it 
was time to speak out, and look the dan- 
ger in the face.” If that had been his 
opinion then, what did he think now? 
when during eight years of d peace esta- 
blishment, no reduction whatever had 
been made of the bqrthen of the public 
debt; when, in spite of all the retrench- 
ment which, session after session, had been 
forced upon the ministers, the load of 
taxation still pressed too heavily upon all 
classes to admit of any increase; when, 
such was our state of real weakness, that 
the ministers, who in the Iasi war expend- 
ed millions upon millions to deliver Spain 
from the power of France, now suflered 
her to fall without even an attempt to 
save her ; when France herself, whom so 
lately in conjunction with* our allies, we 
had humbled to the dust, was now again 
on foot, more great, more powerful, anil 
more inveterately our enemy than ever ; 
and lastly, when these same allies, who 
first combined with us against her liber- 
ties, were now combined with France 
against the liberties of England— and the 
storm so long gathering around, was now 
at last ready' at any moment to burst 
upon its head;— if, in such a stato of 
things, so humble an individual as him- 
self might venture to speak out, and look 
the danger in the face, the hon. member 
believed he could state the cause, and the 
only means to remove it; but lie should 
no longer trespass on the House on tiie 
present occasion, but reserve for a future 
opportunity the deliverer of his sentiments 
on chat subject. 

Mr. I/unte said, tlmt die mere||jjr rose 
for the purpose of preventing a miscon- 
ception from prevailing with the public, 
in consequence of what had fallen that, 
evening from the right hon. secretary. He 
•had himself received ioformation from the 
Ionian Islands, fully corroborating that 
which had jus^ been stated to thb ilouse 
by the bon. member for Westminster. A 
letter, which he had received from Ithaca, 
led him believe, that the statement of ^ 
the right lion, secretary was far from cor- 
H 
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rect ; for, instead of the Greeks firing first 
upon the Turks, the facf was, that the 
Turks had first fired upon the Greeks from 
the shore. The objection to the Procla- 
mution of sir T. Maitland was, thattt held 
. up the Greeks, not merely ifs the first, but 
as the only violators* In the course of 
the hostilities between the Turjts and their 
noble and gallant adversaries, me^y atrot 
cities had undoubtedly been*cominitted«on 
both sides ; but they did not begin with 
the Greeks, but with their enemies. No 
man in England had at one time ^ been a 
warmer friend to revolutionary principles 
than sir T. Maitland, and all that he (Mr. 
Ilumc) wished was, that he should hold 
the balance evenly/ and not allow it to in- 
cline to the stronger side. He felt per- 
suaded that it was the desire of ministers 
that the neutrality should be equally ob- 
served towards both the contending par- 
ties. He knew that the Greek govern- 
ment had with the utmost readiness, stated 
their anxiety to make amends for every 
violation of that neutrality which had 
been alluded to ; and certainly they could 
not do more. He most sincerely wished, 
in justice to those brave men who were 
now gallantly struggling for their freedom 
that sir Thomas Maitland had not issued 
his proclamation, until all the facts of the 
case had been regularly lard before the 
government. In conclusion, he felt it to 
be his duty to protest against the parti-' 
ality which the Ionian Government had 
shown, in opposition to the cause of genu- 
ine freedom. 

Sir 7'. Lethbridge said, he should not 
have addressed the House on the present 
occasion, had it not been for the allusion 
which had bt^on made by the hon. colonel | 
to an expression which nc had used in the | 
course of the preceding session. He was I 
well aware of the observation he had then | 
iViade, when speaking of the situation of j 
the landed interest. He certainly had 
said, that he considered it the wisest course 
if the country were in danger, to look that 
dangciiinthc fa£c, and to meet it resolutely 
and inaiifully. He had felt as strongly as 
any person in the House or out of it cOuld 
''feel, the severe distress that pressed on 
the landed interest ; and he was happy to 
find, that a great change for the better 
had taken place in the situation of that 
important class of society^ He entirely 
Approved of what was said in the Speech 
from the throne on that subject. It was 
pleasing to him to observe that k consider- 
able amendment had taken place in the 
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State of agriculture. He hoped, and he 
believed there was every reason to sup- 
pose, that that great interest was not im- 
proving by mere accident, or through the 
agency of temporary circumstances ; but 
that it was advancing in prosperi^, in con- 
sequAce of causes that would give per- 
manency ta that prosperity. With res- 
pect* to our situation as it regarded our 
foreign relations^ he must say, that he 
thought this country stood high in the 
opinion of Europe, and of every other 
part of the world. Instead of the British 
character being detested (as his hon. 
friend had rather strongly stated) by the 
other nations of Europe, and by the world 
in general, he must contend, that at no 
former period did the character of Great 
Britain stand on higher or more enviable 
ground. As to the affairs of Spain, he 
should have considered it a most fatal de- 
termination of this country, if she had 
interfered with the Spanish cause ; and he 
thought the result of the policy pursued 
by England had been most fortunate for 
Spain and for this country. The line of 
conduct pursued by tnifiisters had been 
the best for England, as well as for the 
parties concerned in the contest; and 
however strong tb^ feeling of a party in 
this country (he believed a very small one) 
might be for war, be conceived that it was 
the duty of the representatives of the 
people to give to ministers all the support 
in their power, when they saw them exer- 
cising their functions, in that prudent 
manner which had conferred such signal 
advantages on the country. He cordially 
approved of the Address, in answer to the 
Speech from the tiirone. 

Mr. W, Smith said, he could not let 
this opportunity pass without expressing 
his most anxious hope and wish, that no 
negotiation for the termination of the dif- 
ferences between Russia and the Porte 
might be successful, which did not leave 
the Greeks in a better situation than that 
in which it found them. He regretted 
that the situation of the right hon. secre- 
tary did not permit him to do that 
which he was sure would have been con- 
sistent with his inclination ; namely, to 
give an assurance to the House, that this 
country would not be a party to any ar- 
rangement which did not protect the 
Greeks from the barbarous revenue of one 
power, and the insatiable ambition of the 
other. 

The address was then agreed to, nem. 
con. 
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Friday^ February 6 • • 

Consuls.] Mr. Hume asked the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs, when he 
intended (o effect his long promised re- 
form, respecting British Consuls abil^ad i 

Mr. Canning replied, that he would 
submit a motion on the subject to which 
the bon. member alluded, during the pre- 
sent session, and at no distant period. In 
the mean time, he might perhaps remove 
the hon. gentleman’s uneasiness on one 
particular point, by telling him that he \ 
had already reduced the consular salaries. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was not so much 
the amount of the salaries, as the manner 
in which they were paid, that he pbjected 
to. He disliked the system of consular 
charges upon goods imported. 

Austrian Loan.] Mr. James begged 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
secretary, for a Few moments, to the sub- 
ject of the Austrian Loan. When the right 
hon. gentlemen laid on the table a copy of 
a convention entered into between the 
Emperor of Austria and his Britannic 
Majesty, respecting the setttlement of the 
Austrian Loan, he fully expected that it 
was the intention of the right hon. gentle- 
man merely to submit that document to 
the House for its sanction. But he had 


intention, and not proceed to discuss a 
matter connected with the privileges of 
the Crown, at a moment when the House 
was quite unprepared to entertuin ^uch a 
delicatb question. 

'6/Lt* James said, that he was not compi U 
led to give a notice, agd as it wus nut likeiv 
that any business would come before the 
House that evening, he thought the mat- 
tersmighl as whll be discussed at that tinier 
lie repeated that be considered rtu con- 
duct of the right hoii. secretary illegal. 
If ministers had the right to give up the 
claim of the people of Euglaud to a largo 
sum of money justly due to them, without 
consulting the House of Commons, then, 
pari ratione^ they wes^e entitled to levy 
taxes in like manner. It was stated, in 
one of the articles of the convention that 
his majesty was entitled to sue the empe- 
ror of Austria in his own court for flic re- 
covery of the debt. Mad that been done ? 
He supposed it was very unlikely that any 
thing ftirther would be obtained from Aus- 
tria, and he therefore hoped, that in justice 
to other bankrupts, the name of the em- 
peror would appear in the Cazcttc. 

• 

Spain-— Foheiojm J’olicy.] Lord Nu- 
gent observed, that since the House hud, 
by agreeing to the address to his ninjesty, 
sanctioned the policy which governnieiil 
had adopted with regard to Spain, ho 


since ascertained, to his great aurprf<*e, > 
that the agreement had actually been ra- 
tified by both the contracting parties. He 
wished the right hon. gentleman to answer 
this question — whether he did not think ' 
that hc^had acted illegally and unconsti- 
tutionally, in advising his majesty to agree 
to that convention without consulting the ! 
House? [A laugh]. That might, per- ' 
haps, appear to be a very radical view of 
the case ; but he felt it his duty to state, 
that be conceived the right hon. secretary ; 
to have assumed a power which even Mr. 
Pitt, in the plenitude of his authority, had | 
never dared to assume. 

^ Mr. Secretary Canning said, he would 
give the hon. member the answer which | 
he required. The hon. member had asked | 
whether he (Mr. C.) did not think that he | 
had acted illegally and unconstitutionally 
in regard to the convention, a copy of 
which had been laid upon the table. The 
answer was “ decidedly not.*’ If the hon. 
member thought otherwise he was of 
course at liberty to bring the subject be- 
fore the House ; but then he hoped that 
the hon. member would give notice of his 


thought they ought to be put in posses- 
sion of the means of judging how far that 
policy had been fairly carried into effect. 
For that purpose, he considered that the 
production of some papers was necessary ; 
namel3% copies of all the correspondence 
which had taken place between thisgovern- 
ment and sir William A’Court during the 
period intcrvenhig between the entrance 
of the French troops into Spain, and the 
surrender of Cadiz ; and also copies of all 
communications made by the Spanish Got 
vernment to sir William A’Court, during 
the same period, with his answer, lie 
wished to know whether the rigat hoii. 
secretary intended to Idy those jjlapVrs be- 
fore the House, or whether he would con- 
senf^to their production. * 

Mr. Canning replied, that he did not ’ 
intend to lay the papers alluded to upon 
the table, and that his vote, if they were 
moved for, must depend upon the case 
which the noble lord might make out for 
their production. 

Lord Nugent then gave notice, that on 
TJiursday hext he would submit a motion 
on the conduct of minii^ters with respect 
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to the late war in Spain, and with re- were interested in it, the house, he 
ference to their professecTnciftrality. trusted, would go with him, if he pressed 

the production of the papers to a division. 
Romak Catholic Burials.! Sir Mr. Grattan thought it would be better 
John Nenoport moved for copies Vif the to postpone the question, and give a re- 
communicatipns which had,been received gular notice. The gentlemen on his side 
by the lord lieutenant, respecting the the house were taken by surprise, not 
right of burial in Ireland, as regards having conceived that the papers would 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters (from tlic be refused. The question was one, as he 
Rsfablishtid Church. Tlie right hbn. viewed it, of the highest importance to 
baronet* anticipated no resistance to his Ireland. If it was not soon put at rest, 
motion, as he was convinced the tsan- there would be no burial without an affray, 
quillity of Ireland depended materially Mr. Aberctomby said, that .of all the 
upon the question to which it related. frightful questions which had been mooted 
Mr. Gouibum said, he was always loth in Irelanut this was decidedly the most 
to appear to withhold information; but terrific. He so far went along with the 
the house would 4)e aware that there right bon. Secretary for Ireland, that if 
might be circumstances under which dis« he thought the question likely to be 
closure could only tend to do mischief, settled satisfactorily, he would not call 
He relied upon the candour of the right for the production of papers which con- 
lion, baronet in giving credit to him ( Mr. taincd an inflamed view, perhaps, of past 
G.) for sincerity, when lie staled his disputes ; but then, so fur from seeing 
belief, that the papers in question were any disposition on the part of government 
likely to revive disputes, without for- to take measures of itself for putting the 
warding the object which the right hbn. difference at rest^ he understood the riglit 
baronet had in view. The right hon. j hon. Secretary to suggest, that w*hat had 
baronet wislicd to repeal the statute of ' passed had set it at rest already, 
the 9ili William IIL, which applied to Mr. GotUbum said, that he was mis- 
burials in the churcfi^yarcls attached to understood by the lion, and learned 
clecaj'cd monasteries. He said nothing gentleman. He had spoken only of par- 
upon the mail] question, whether the tigular differences as in a way to be sot 
statute ought to be repealed, or whether at rest; not of the general question, 
it ought not ; but it was an object which Mr. Abercromby said, that tlie right 
could no way be aided by the production hon. gentleman still stated no intention on 
of the papers in the possession of the i the part of government to take measures, 
lord lieutenant; while their publication I Under such circumstances, the house was 
would certainly revive differences which I bound to proceed itself, and consequently 
were now in a way to be forgotten. to call for the fullest information. The 

Sir John Newport^ since tlie matter vital importance of the question was 
was referred to his candour, thought admitted. There were doubts upon it in 
it due to public justice, and to the f>eople : every way : doubts as to the law ; doubts 
of Ireland, that the papers should be pro- | ns to the practice. A specific course by 
duerd. If there had been imjirudenccs ! parliament was necessary ; and he there- 
committed, let them lie upon those who | fore should support the motion for the 
bught 1.0 hear them, namely, that part of production of documents, 
the episcopal and ecclesiastical body in Mr. Peel thought it would be well to 
Ireland, which had attempted to strip the sep.trare the general question, of burial, 
pcoplc^f the right of burial according to from the immediate question before the 
the f(wms of fheir religion. His object bouse, namely, the production of papers, 
was not that which the right hon. secretary Upon the general question lie should 
had stated. He wished certainly tA re- reserve his opinion ; but he thought that 
'peal the statute, the 9th William HI.; the papers ought not to be produced, 
but he wislied also to secure the right of Mr. Calcrqfi supported the motion, 
burial, genurall}', according to the forms Tlie documents in question were not 
of their religion, to the Catliolics and private; and the only diilbrence was, 
Dissenters from die Established Church whether members should obtain them 
of Ireland. When it was considered, that personally, or whether they should come 
this question was of all others the most regularly bciore the House, 
caicufiited to excite public fueling, apd The House then divided: For producing 
that aiX'taiths of the Irish population the papers, 39;— Against it, 56. 
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List of the Minority. 
Abercroinby, hon. J. James, W. 

Althorp, vis. Lamb, hon. G. 

Baring, 11. Lushington, S. 

Benyon, B. Mabcriy, J. 

Bernal, R. • Mackintosh, sir J. 

Birch, J. Nugent, lord * 

Ihixion, T. F. Ord, W. 

Comu, sir I. Prendergast, G. 

Crompton^ S. Robinson, sir G. 

Curwen, J. C. Russell, lord J. 

Davies, T. Robertson, Alex. 

Duncannon, vis. Staunton, sirG. 

Ellice, £. Tennyson, C. . 

Fleming, J. Tierney, G.^ 

Grattan J. Wilkins, Walter 

Grenfell, P. Williams, John 

Gordon, U. Wood, Matthew 

1 laid inland, W. Wrottesley, s^ir J. 

Hamilton, lord A. tellers. 

Hume, J. Calcraflt, J. 

Hutchinson, hon.C. 11. Newport, sir J. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday^ February 9. 

South America.] The Marquis of 
iMusdoxen wished to say a few words 
upon a subject, to which their lordships’ 
attention had been drawn sotne days ago 
by his Majesty's Speech : be meant that 
part of the Speech which alluded to the 
independent provinces of South America. 
It was by no means his w'isli to run any race 
with his Majesty’s ministers on this ques* 
tioii ; and if it appeared to be their tn- 
tentioii to take that step which good 
policy seemed to require, namely, the 
recognition of the provinces which liad 
e<eparardtl themselves from Spain, he would 
be found most anxious to afford every 
facility for that purpose; but being im- 
pressed with the great importance ofj 
the independence of these .iirovinces to ^ 
the commercial interests of this country, 
he must deprecate any thing like un- 1 
necessary delay. With the view, how- 
ever, which he had taken of this question, 
he could not now venture to make any 
inolioii for promoting the iniportant object 
to which he had referred ; but, calculating 
on what he had heard, not so much in 
their lordships’ House as elsewhere, that a 
communication had been made to the 
government of Spain, an answer to which 
might in a short time be expected, and 
also that some communication, would, pro- | 
bably, soon be received from the consuls 
who had been sent out from this country to 
South America, he .thought it .could not { 
be long before he should feel hiimelf at | 


“ liberty to submit some proposition to their 
lordships on the Subject, if his Majesty’s 
ministers did not, as he wished should be 
the case, bring forward some measure 
themseAres. He was w'cU aware, that, in 
the actual state.of affairs, sufficient reasons 
might exist for prevqpting liis M.qjesty's 
ministers from coming to an immediate de- 
cision on|thi8 question, and was therefore 
desirous of omdiQg.aay thing likepre- 
I cipitatiou. He would accordingly now 
give notice, that pn some day in the 
month of March, be would, if not an*- 
ticipated by his majesty’s ministers, move 
an address to his Majesty, praying him 
Co take such measures as may be necessary 
for the recognition of»the provinces of 
South America which have separated 
themselves from Spain. 

Irish Trade.] The Marquis of 
Lansdotvn stated, that he wislied to move 
for copies of two papers, the first of 
which was calculated to show the state of 
the intercourse between this country autl 
Ireland, with respect to the cotton trade, 
and the increased intercourse, nolwitli- 
sfanding the distress which hud prevailed 
in Ireland. He meant to ,niove for an 
account of the cotton goods imported 
into, and exported Irom Ireland, betwperi 
the lOtli July, 1822, and 22iicl February^ 
1828. I'lie other paper would exlpbit the 
extraordinary effect which had been pro- 
duced by the reduction o! the duty on 
spirits, and to which be wished to call the 
attention of all those who doubted the pos- 
sibility of improving the revenue by taking 
off taxes. The account he meant to move 
for was, for the quantity of spirits wliLcIi 
had paid duty between the lOtli Oct. 1822, 
and the 11th February, 1828; and he was 
informed that it would be found that the 
sum paid in the last quarter of the account, 
at only two shillings per gallon, exceeded 
that which had been paid during the same* 
quarter of the preceding year, when the 
duty was five shillings. Thus thc^ effect 
of taking off three shillings per gsdioii of 
duty on spirits, had betn hut oifly yo in- 
crease the consumption, but to produce 
an ^gmentation of the revenue. The 
noble marquis concluded by moving for 
the accounts he had described, which 
were ordered. 

lIOUSE*OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday^ February 10. 

Impuisowment under the Vagrant 
Act.] Mr. Hume said, that lie had a 
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to present to the House, which 
^ e ebnridered of peculiar* importance, as 
it related to an interference witli the 
liberty of the subject, to which the coun* 
try oc late had unfortunately becoltne too 
much accustomed* The .petition came 
from an individual tgho complained of the 
improper use made of the discretionary 
power vested in the magistrate^ by tlse 
vagrant act of last session. The petitioner^ 
on the Tth of last September, was return- 
ing in the evening to bis own house from 
Clapham, where he had been upon private 
business* Jn passing through one of the 
alleys of the metropolis, he was accosted 
by a woman, who asked him if he knew 
the way to BrickWane. Whilst he was 
answering her question, the watchman 
came up, accused them of violating the 
decency of the place, and took them both 
off immediately to the watchhouse. It 
was evident, from what the watchman 
said as he was taking the parries to the 
watch-house, that he had apprehended 
them for no other purpose than to extort 
money; for he repeatedly observed to 
them, that he only got five shillings for 
apprehcndingaliem, an observation which 
lea the petitioner to bdieve that, if he had 
happened to have had ten shillings in his 
pocket, and to have offered them to the 
watchman, he could have freed himself 
from the charge without ai^ difficulty. 
The point to which he chiefly wished to 
call the attention of the House, was the 
conduct of sir Daniel Williams, the ma- 
gistrate before whom the petitioner tvas 
brought the ensuing day. The watchman 
was sworn, and Cold his storv ; and upon his 
oath alone, both the petitioner and the 
woman who had accosted him, were con- 
demned to one month's imprisonment and 
hard labour at the tread-mill; both of 
them disclaiming all exposure of their 
persons, and the watchman himself admit- 
ing, that the alley in which he found them, 
was a dark lonely place ; that there was no 
light mher from the moon or lamps ; and 
that hie had bcTen obliged to look at them 
closely with his lamp, before he could disco- 
ver what they were doing. Now, undef any 
* interpretation of the clauses of the vagrant 
act, relative to indecent exposures of the 
person, he thought this was a harsh deci- 
sion ; especially as both the parties whom 
it affected, affirmed diat there was nothing 
indecent in their dress and gestures* The 
conduct of Mr. Swabey and sir D* Wil- 
liams, with respect to cases oPthis nature 
had been fully detailed to the public by 


the press ; and he was satisfied that there 
was no man, let his opinion be what it 
\night regarding the vagrant act, who 
would state his approbation of the man- 
ner in which those justices had exercised 
the discretionary powers wbic|i they re- 
ceived under it* [Hear, hear.J He was 
sorry to say, that there was no regulation 
by ‘which it could be ascertained when 
bail could be taken and when not,- but 
that it remained a question which the ma- 
gistrate determined according to his own 
pleasure* They all knew that in a recent 
case, which excited geperal disgust and 
abhorrence, an eminent prelate was ad- 
mitted to bail, though his guilt was esta- 
blished by the most satisfactory evidence. 
In a ct|8e, however, of still more recent 
date he believed it occurred only three 
days ago, an individual who had hitherto 
borne an unimpeachable character was 
apprehended, on a charge of receiving 
plants into his nursery, knowing that they 
were stolen from the royal gardens at 
Kew. Men of the first respectability 
came forward to speak to the general cor- 
rectness of his conduct, and bail was 
tendered to any amount for his appearance 
to answer the charge at the sessions. But 
no ; the magistrate would not hear of 
bail, and to prison the man went like a 
common felon. Such a surprising diffe- 
rence in the practice of the magistrates 
made it necessary that some superintend- 
ing power should be diligently employed 
in observing it* As the secretary of state 
for the home department was the person 
who appointed the magistrates, and who 
was authorised to suspend them ih case of 
misconduct, he thought that this superin- 
tending power should be exercised by, as 
It was undoubtedly vested in, that depart- 
ment. He knew that it was impossible 
to lay down rules for the guidance of 
magistrates in all cases; but that very 
impossibility rendered it doubly impera- 
tive on those who appointed them, to 
employ great care and diligence in select- 
ing proper persons to fill such situations. 
It was well worthy of notice, that in every 
case but the present, in which parties had 
been committed to prison under the vag- 
rant act, for improper exposure of their 
persons, relief had been granted them up- 
on application to the home secretary. In 
this case, however, po < relief had been 
granted by the right bon. secretary; per- 
haps because none had been ever asked 
for. The petitioner, after bis case was 
desided by sir D« Williams, was taken to 
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the tread>mni. He was sent there on the where their character must almost inevit- 
Monday, and it was Thursday before he ably contract a stain, and where, if virtu- 
was enabled to give any of his family inti^ ous, they ran a great hazard of beins 
mation of the fate which had befallen him. contaminated by the infamous society 
His friends, knowing him to be a man of with which they were compelled to min. 
good character, immediately obtained a gle. . The paper to which he had alluded 
warrant, and brought him again before sir wasa comparative statement Of the number 
D. Williams, for th^ purpose of appealing of commitments ana convictions from 
from his decis'on tb' the sessions. This l^ndon and from, Middlesex. During 
step could not, however, be taken without - the* year 'ending iii last December, there 
incurring an expense of I5k, and for the bad been 1,652 persons committed by the 
repayment of that sum his labour for the magistrates of middlesex. Of the persons 
next year was mortgaged to his friends, brought to trial out of this number, after 
The sessions came on : the appeal was suffering all the contagion of bad exam> 
heard, and the prosecution Ui conse- pie, 478 were acquitted: against 195 
quence quashed. Such wsneEe case with bills were not found : and 26 were not 
respect to the petitioner ; but what was it prosecuted ; so that there was an aggre- 
with respect to the woman, who was gate of 699 commitments in one year, 
committed along with him? Sh*e could without adequate caUSe, tO tliat Sink of 
not muster 151. to pay for the liberty to iniquity the Old Bailey. Now he would 
appeal, and was In consequence compel- ask, was it nothing that 700 persons should 
led to submit to the punishment to which be thus submiited to the hazard of moral 
she had been sentenced. “ I ask,*’ con* pollutioq i Would those call it nothing 
tinued the lion, member, ** what kind of who were always preaching up the ncces- 
justice this is I We have laws to protect sity of giving a high tone to the moral 
us from injury, but if we have not money feelings of the lower orders i What be 
to purchase their protection, it appears principally complained of was this,— that 
that their protection will not be given to the sti|()endiary magistrates were guilty of 
us.’* He contended, that if the right hon. inattention to the cases which came before 
secretary, would nut, or did not, superin* them, and that the/ did not employ requi- 
tend the conduct of the magistrates whom site diligence in sifting the evidence sub- 
he himself appointed, the house must mitted to them. During the same period 
undertake that duty. He did not mean of time in which these 1,653 commitments 
to say that the right hon. gentleman took place in Middlesex, there had been 
would not have given relief to the petiti* 420 commitments by the magistrates of 
oner, if it had been applied for ; but he London. Out of this number only 79 
meant to say this, that the house was etere acquitted, though there were 35 
bound to prevent the recurrence of cases > casesin which bills were not found. He was 
which rendered application to him. neces* ! informed that the proportion of acquittals 
sary on this part of the subject. He had j to commitments, was larger in the last 
put this petition some time ago into the ! year than it had been for many previous 
hands of the right hon. secretary, in order ! years ; but even so, it was not one-fourth 
that he might inquire into tbjs particulars of the number of commitments, wliercas 
which it detailed; and if, in the course of in Middlesex it was very nearly one-half, 
that inquiry, the right hon. secretary had Ashe was upon this subject, he would cur*** 
discovered any circumstances of extenu- sorily remark, that it was his intention, in a 
ation in this infraction of the law of the very short time, to move for a return of the 
land and the liberty of the aubject, he number of persona comjnitted from each 
should be happy to hear tbbm. The cir- police-office, specifying the*numberj^com* 
cumstances which this case developed mitted by each magistrate ; and be mould 
could not fait to suggest certain conside- make that motion, in order to give the 
rations, as to the manner in which the public proper materials on which to form 
paid magistrates of the metropolis per- their opinion of such men as Mr. Dyer, 
formed their duties. He was sorry to say Mr. Swabey, and sir D. Williams. In 
that they appeared lax in their duty, when making these observations, he had no 
compared with the magistrates of the clQr wish to cramp the magistrate in the 
of London. He bad received a printed proper diiefaarge of hie duty, all he want- 
paper from one of the aheriffii, which ed was, to make them feel that their 
showed how cautious the latter magistrates authority ought to be kept under proper 
were of sending individuals to a place cohtrol. The sole object for which lie 
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had addreMed the House was, to submit 
to it what recompcnce it would afibrd the 

S titidoer, for the stigma which had been 
ed on bis character by the inconsiderate 
conduct of sir L). Williams. That^was one 
of the points which the petitioner urged in 
his petition; He alfp implAred the House, 
to afford him such redress as would enable 
him to repay his friends for the pecuniiyry 
exertions which they had«kind^ made in 
his behalf, without mortgaging his labour 
for the ensuing year. As to the woman, 
let them again and again consider the un- 
fortunate situation in which she had been 
placed. 'I'he person with whom she was 
accused of having violated public decency 
was declared to 4»c not guilty of such an 
4 #fieiice* What, then, was her crime, and i 
for what was she to be imprisoned ? If, 
she was innocent, could any thing be I 
more unmerited than the treatment which ' 
she had received ? He was aware, that ' 
before the last vagrant act, it wps left in ; 
the discretion of the magistrate to com- ‘ 
mit individuals os va|;ranls on the oath of . 
a single person. That discretion, he 
thought, ought not to be continued : and ' 
as the act would expire next Seplcmber, | 
if it were not renewed ibis session, he 
trusted that some aihendment would be , 
made to it, depriving the magistrate of this 
discretionary power. The power was not so 
likely to be exercised under the late acts, as j 
it was under the present : for it ought not ^ 
to be fpKotten, that the present gave the ! 
police o^er a reward of five shilTings for 
every vagrant he apprehended, and dips 
offered him a premium for every infraction I 
be might make on thcliberty of the subject. ' 
He then moved that the petition be 
brought up. 

Mr. Daxvson declared his intention of, 
not replying at present to the arguments | 
which the lum. member had \irgcd against 
'the vagrant act. That act would expire ! 
ill die course of the year, and on the mo- 
tion to renew it, if any such were made, 
its merits and demerits would be fairly 
takci/ into cansideration. He had in- 
qiiireu into the circumstances of this case, 
and he could assure the House that the 
letitioner had no hardship to complain of. 
t appeared that he was going to his home 
at a very late hour in the nij^ht, when he 
met wilii the woman in question^ who was 
wrell known as a common , prostitute. At 
the time the watcliman caught them, they 
were guilty of as open sin exposure of 
^heir arsons as could possibly be imagin- 
ed. The watchman deposed to the facts : 


the petitioner did not venture to deny 
them ; all he said was, that the watchman 
»had trailed up the story to extort 
money. That could not, however, be the 
case, as he was not entitled to, nor did 
he receive the five shillings for their ap- 
prehension. He therefore trusted that 
the House would not think that the ma- 
gistrate had acted improperly upon this 
occasion. He would only add, that the 
merits of the case had not been entered 
into at the sessions ; since it was quashed 
upon a legal technicality. 

Mr. LitiUlon rose to caution the House 
against attributing to his lion, friend, the 
member for Stafford (Mr. Chetwynd), 
who had framed the vagrant act, any 
harshness which the magistrates had shown 
in carrying it into execution. The object 
of his lion, friend had been to mitigate 
the severity of the former vagrant act ; 
and he was sure that any gciitienian who 
would turn his attention to the subject, 
would see that it was considerably miti- 
gated. Formerly, the magistrates hail 
the power of sentencing to transportation 
for seven years ; at present, they could 
not sentence to more than two years’ im- 
prisonment. Formerly, whipping could 
be inflicted by the order of one magis- 
trate; now, it could not be inflicted, ex- 
cept by an order of a bench of magis- 
trates at the quarter sessions. He then 
proceeded to defend the principle of tlie 
vagrant act, and to request hon. gentle- 
men to withhold their attacks upon it un- 
til his hon. friend, the member for Staf- 
ford, who was now absent from indisposi- 
tion, was present to answer them^ 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that tlie 
hon. member for Aberdeen had adverted 
to a great many subjects, the importance 
of which hejdid not mean to undervalue ; 
but be was sorry, on account of their im- 
portance, that he should have introduced 
them when presenting a petition, without 
giving a previous intimation to those who 
might have afforded some explanation, if 
the. facts had been clearly stated to them. 
The communication of the lion, gentle- 
man to him (Mr. Peel) bad rather misled 
him than otherwise. He certainly had 
placed the petition in his bands, and had 
stated that he was going to present it ; 
but he did not say that be intended to 
comment on the conduct of the magis- 
trates, or to introduce any observations 
with reference to. die home department. 
This individual bad never sent any peti* 
tion, praying (dr a remission of his sen- 
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tence, neither had the woman made any 
representation on the subject ; and there- 
fore he had no opportunity of -applying* 
to the Crown. Some cases had| undoubt- 
edly occurred under the Vagrant act, 
which he had deemed worthy of exami- 
nation an^ interference ; but of the^case | 
now under consid^tatioD, he knew no- 
thing, and therefore he had not taken any 
steps respecting it. He ' wondered, how- 
ever, that the hon. member should at- 
tack the discretion of the itiagiatraCes on 
this occasion ; at the same time Ire ad- 
mitted, that the subject was very proper 
to be inquired into, but not in this ind-. 
dental manner. The petitioner was ac- 
cused of an indecent exposure of his per- 
son ; and, the fact having been sworn to, 
he was committed. Now, what did he 
allege against the witness in his petition ? 
He said, that watchmen* were proverbial 
for their poverty, cupidity, and ignorance. 
Therefore, as it was a common proverb, 
that watchmen were distinguishea by po^ 
verty, cupidity, and ignorance, no person 
ought to be convicted on the oath of one 
of them [A laugh !J, It was very well 
for the petitioner to explain his idea of 
the probity of those persons; but, if a 
watchman of good character swore before 
a magistrate that he saw persons offend- 
ing against the law, the magistrate must 
of necessity convict. It was another 
matter, whetiier it was fitting that the ma- 
gistracy should have such a discretion as 
that which they enjoyed under this act. 
That was a very different question. The 
lion, member had referred to the home 
department, with respect to the reward 
which was allowed for convictions under 
this act. Now, it was very true, tlmt by 
the late act, the sum of 5s.. was allowed ; 
but by the former act, the jreward was 
10s.; so tliat there was a diminu- 
tion, instead of an increase of reward, 
upon conviction. He, however, thought 
that this was not to be considered as a. 
positive fine, to go to the minor officers 
of justice in all cases ; and, &oon after the 
passing of the act he had seen the ma- 
gistrates, and had impressed on their 
minds, that it was a matter of discretion 
whether the fine should or should not be 
granted to the officer. It was for them, 
in exereising that diacrecion, to consider 
whether the individ^ had acted from a 
sense of public justice^ or merely from a 
desire of receiving the reward; and he had 
directed them not to certifV'tshthe pwish, 
in any case where the iodnddiinl xMkiog 
VOL. X. ® 


the allegation seemed to be actuated by 
the desire of givio. Certainly^ when the 
Vagrant act cume under the considera- 
tion of the House,-* although he knew 
the' infeiitioii of the hon. member who 
brought it in was entirely to benefit the 
I public, and the puUic, he* conceived, 
ought to be much obliged to him— still 
there we^e some parts of it on which he 
meant to submit certain omendments; 
and particularly the clause relative to in* 
decent exposure [Hear IJ. He thought 
there was not a more flagrant offence than 
that of indecently exposing person, 
Which HA been carried to an immense 
extent in the parks, where virtuous fe- 
males had been shamefully insulted : but 
wanton exposure was a very different 
thing from accidental exposure.* There 
ought, therefore, to be a more distinct 
and definite line cirawn between exposure, 
tlie effect of accident, and exposure, the 
result intention. At present, there 
was no discretion. On conviction, the 
m^istrate must commit for a month. His 
object was to invest the magistrate with a 
discretionary power, which would enable 
him to*commit for a shorter j)eriod. Stich 
an alteration might be effected without 
trenching on the principle. * He agreed 
in the observation of tlie hon. gentleman, 
that great care ought to be taken In the 
selection of persons to act ns stipendiary 
magistrates ; and he must take some cre- 
dit, both on bebaU' of his predecessor and 
himself, for acting on those principles 
which were likely to ensure a proper and 
efficient selection. Formerly, almost any 
individual was considered eligible for the 
office. But lord Sid mouth and himself 
had laid it down asa sine qua non^ that those 
who were placed in the situation of sti- 
pendiary magistrates should have prac- 
tised .three' years at the bar, and must, 
therefore, enter on the duties of their of- 
fice with a competent khow ledge of the 
law. He never knew of any arrangement, 
with respect to the appointment of sti- 
pendiary magistrates, eitcept that or se- 
lecting those persons who were tlie^est 
recommended, and requiring that the 
parties should have practised at the bar. 
The bon. ^gentleman had commented on 
the conduct of some of those who hold 
this situation, when acting in their magis- 
terial cimeify. . He had introduced the 
names or Mr. Dyer and of Mr. Swabey. 
He thought it would have been as well, 
when the hoo. gentleman had mentioned 
to ffim^ that he would present this peti^ 
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tion,.-lf l^had also stated, ‘'Imcan to 
introdafie. those cases, dhd *I now give 
you the intimation, that you may have an 
opportunity of arranging what yw may 
have to say on the subject.” But, as 
these cates ^'ere not properly before the 
House, he thought et would be as unwise 
as it was unnecessary to notice them fur- 
ther; and therefore he would a|oid thm 
topic. The lion, geotleoian'had obseri^d, 
that MV. Dyer had taken moderate bail 
from one individual, whilst he had refos^ 
to receive bail from another. But the', 
hon. gentleman did not seem to have in- 
quired as to the distinction that nilght 
have existed between the cases. He had 
not stated, whether the one case alight 
not have been a misdemeanour, and 
therefore bailable ; whilst the other might 
have come nnder the provi^on of a sta-' 
tute that was imperative on the magis- 
trates. Now, he must' contend, that in 
the case where bail was refused, athe ma- 
gistrate had no discretion to exercise; 
and, though in the other case the moral 
oflbnce m^ht have been deeper and more 
degrading, yet the magistrate mnjt deal- 
with it as the law directed ; he could 
not proceed to consider the moral dia- 
tinctiona between crimes. At to the 
committals by the magistrates, the prim^ 
Jade statement of the diflierence was very 
important, and deserved inquiiy. But, 
on account of its importance, the hon. 
gentleman ought to have ^ven notice 
that he meant to bring it forward. He 
bad not stated whether any of the com- 
mittals were in execution in a point 
which' was of great importance. 'He 
had merely said— many were com- 
mitted,' and ao<^iiiany convicted. But, 
supposing that a part of^tbose persons 
were committed in execution,, it was im< 
jpossible that there could be any subse- 
quent eonvictioD. Tint was important to 
be considered, and the hon. sentlemaiv 
ought, to have ascertained the met. As, 
howevpr, the bon. gentleman WQuld, in 
the imurke of*a few days, .move for ae- 
CQunlp'on the subject, it would be better 
that the whole question should then be 
debated. When the bon. gentleman 
brought forward a distinct motiim on the 
aulnect, be should be ready to meet it, 
and to give to the House every ioforma- 
tion which could, with propriety, be call- 
ed for ; as he could assure the -House, 
tbat'^ governoient had no motive what- 
ever, for mystery or concealment. . 

The petition was then brought up* If 


purported to be the. petition of William 
Lotcho, a labourer ; and set furtfa; 

* •< IViat the Petitioner is a young man- 
who has been bred up under an uncle as 
a labourer; that, until the 8th of last 
September, bh sobriety, diligence, and 
bondty were never called in question, 
nor his character impeached for any one 
bladiesble act in Ibe ndghbourhood where 
he was born and bred; that the Petitioner,^ 
on Sunday the 7ch of last September, paid 
a visit to a friend'-at Clapton, with whom 
he stayed till past eleven in the evening, 
when, on passing through a thoroughfare 
cfdled Ahgel Auey, on his way home to 
Essex-street, Whitechapel, he was ac- 
costed by a female, who inquired of him- 
her neatest road to Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields ; that, while he was giving her the 
required direction^ the watchman came- 
up, and, 'charging the woman and the 
Petitioner with an indecent exposure of 
their persons, took them both to the 
watch-nouse ; tliat the petitioner, on tbe- 
ssme day, was taken before sir Daniel 
Williams, knight. Justice of the Peace, 
sitting at Lambeth-street, Whitechapel, 
who, upon the single oath of the watch- 
man, convicted tlie Petitioner, under the 
Vagrant Act, of being a rogue and 
a vagabond, and adjudged him, with the 
unfortunate woman, to one month’s con- 
finement and bard labour ib the House 
of Correction, Cold Bath Fields; that 
the Petitioner (with the 'woman) was 
accordingly committed on the same day to 
the House of Correction, where he was 
confined until the next succeeding 
Thursday; during which time be was daily 
comi>elled to work at the Tread Mill; in 
the intetvtl between Monday the 8th and- 
Thursday the 11th, the friends of the 

S etitioner having been informed of his 
istresuiig ritoation, waited upon sir 
Daniel Williams, and from their repre- 
sentation of bis past conduct and cha- 
racter, he was, on the latter day, brought 
from mison to Lambeth-street office, and 
was ulovred, frith two friends, to enter 
int» a recognixanoe to prosecute an appeal 
against the conviction; the Peiitioner’a 
appeal came on to be heard at the Quarter 
Sessions on Thursday the 4th day of last 
December; when the conviction was 
quashed; foe Petitioner humbly but ear- 
Xiestly implores foe attention of the 
House to the seribua and crushing inju- 
ries of which be has to complain ; in the ■ 
first place the Petitioner sofemny affirms 
that toe oath of foewatcfaiuan was wholly 
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false, and a very slight attention to the 
facts of .die -case must convince 
reasonable man that noting like indecena 
exposure could possibly, in such a situa* 
tion, have taken place ; the offence was 
sworn to have been committed between 
twelve add one o’clock in the morning, in 
a narrow, dark .alley, when the inhabi- 
tants had retired tb rest, when no win- 
dowdights were to be seen, and idien the 
moon was only three days old ; indeed 
the watchman distinctly, admitted, on 
oath, that but for the light of his lanb* 
horn he should not -have been able to 
{mrceive either the woman or* the Peti- 
tioner; second, that the Petitioner was 
not left in doubt as to the real motive of 
his accuser, for, as the latter 'conveyed 
him to the watt^house, he comfllained of 
being allowed no more than .five sbillings 
for all his extra trouble; and the Peti- 
tioner is well persuaded that, .had he 
possessed ten shillings at .the time,hennd 
the woman might have gone where they 
pleased ; the character and liberties of 
Sritisb subjects being thus .made to de- 
pend on the single. and unsupported oath 
of a watchman, .who belongs .to a class of 
men proverbial for their^overty, cupidity, 
and ignorance, is to reduce JBnglishmen 
to the alternative of either submitting to 
extortion or to the in&mous labours of 
the Tread Mill.; third, that the Petition- 
er, although innocent of any offence, has 
been convicted, and branded with the 
odious character of rogue and vagabond, 
by which he has been undeservedly sunk in 
the estimation of those whose good opinion 
it was«his pride as well os Im interest to 

E reserve ; fourth, that the Petitioner 
eing too poor to. prosecute an appeal 
without assistance, is now indebted to 
another person in the sum of dfieen 
pounds, advanced for tba£ purpose, for 
which the earnings of his daily labour is 
mortgaged for at least a year to come; 
while the unfortunate woman,. destitute 
of all pecuniary resources, was compelled 
to work out her month atithe Tread Mill i 
the Petitioner having been thus injured 
in his character, and ruined in his circum- 
stances, without being guilty of offence, 
humbly prays. That, the House, which is 
constituted as the best refuge for the 
poor and. the oppressed, wOT grant him 
such redresst and relief as to its wisdom 
and justice shall seem meet.” 

Mr. Hume, in rising to move that the 
peUtion be laid on tbe.tab^le and printed, 
wished to nudif a few ebsecvetions on 
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what had fallen from the right hon. seciw- 
tary. The petition averred, that the ac- 
cusation rested on the statement of one 
man, and he argued, that his voice, in 
rebutting the accusation, u’as as good as 
that of the person who advanced it : he 
denied the correctness of the accusation 
altogether^ In what Tie bad addressed to 

i |he House, he begged leave to say, thac 
te,had not aftatmed the slightest blame 
to the Home-office. ' On -.the contrary, he 
had observed that he believed every thing 
to be properly conducted. .As to the 
cOurM of proceeding which was to be 
adopted when a motion or a petition was 
to be brought forward, if the right hoq. 
secretary wished to hear his ^Mr. H’s) 
speech before he delivered it to the 
House, he would readily oblige him. It 
would, however, be somewhat inconve- 
nient, if all the observations which muit 
necessarily grow out of such a subject 
were submitted to tbo rjsht hon. secre- 
tary. ^ith respect to foe committals., 
.the individuals be had mentioned .were 
committed for trial. As to the case im- 
mediately before the House, they had, 
he thought, heard enough from the right 
hon. secretary to show thaPihe individual 
had been hardly* treated. The law, if 
allowed to remain in its present state, was 
calculated to produce very great incon- 
venience. He would ask, in going through 
the streets of London, crowded as they 
were with females, whether one of them- 
selves might not be placed in the same 
situation as this individual? If any 
of them were asked by a woman to point 
out her road, he would not be much of a 
gentleman if he refused that act of 
politeness. The petitioner stated, that 
ue was so accosted, and there was no evi- 
dence to prove that such was not the 
fact. The right hon. secretary had ad- 
mitted, that foe law wanted revision, and 
he hoped the public would benefit by foe 
admission. 

Mr. had never meant to say, that 
the petitioner’s was ag apcidental expo- 
sure. There were some exposures which 
might be accidental : but, lie tjlnught, 
assuming the guilt of the pettlioner— ^ 
[[Mr. Hume— ** Assuming the guilt.!”]* 
— -Ves, the hon. gentleman had assunicu 
the petitioner’s innocence on his own al- 
legation. Now, assuming his guilt, he 
could , not thifik he had been hardly dealt 
with. 

Ordered to be printed. 
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CMsideraiion of the statu of Irelpiid; aiui 

«» 1 .u * . * ®-® mud* the business 

^na th« duty of Ihiglish as of Irish nieai- 
oe« ot narlioiucnt to use their utmost ex- 
ertions for tho benefit of the people of 
that country, lie hoped, therefore, be 
ahould not be supposed to hare travelled 
out ol ins line, in undertaking the iiitro- 
dutrtion of this snbject C Hear I}. It was 

P®"od of the ses- 
sion, to submit a motion nu the state of 

mWp il- anti therefore he now 

^matcly connected with that subject. 
The chief points on which he tequired 

llT nl”“l *'•« r®* 

vtnue ot Ireland— the situation of the 
cliurch, as to the number of resident 

Jaws, allying llyrtiuii Catholics td hold 

certain oflicus, had been executed, toge- 
* “ •’P'-’cifiuarton of the oflices 
which they nuro so entitled to fill. As 
'?! ’■f’!®',!®® ®P Ireland, it tuight be 
said, that inionnation on that beHtf could 
be procured from the papers now before 
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couiAtryp and Co do every thing in their 
power to promote its welfare. lie could 
quote the instance of a reverend person 
who had lately* and he believed very pro- 
I»rly, been promoted to the see of Limc- 
nok, to prove the utility of a resident 
clergy. 'That reverend person, during 
his residence in his parish in Limerick, 
had acted so prudently, that notwith- 
standing, the confusion which reigned 
around, ao outrages had occurred in that 
particular parish. He was not **t all ac- 
quainted with Dr. Jebb, the bishop to 
whom bo alluded : but he knew that 
what he had stated was founded on fact* 
lie should move for a hst of the pa- 
rishes in Ireland* with the names of their 
respective incumbents, and distinguish- 
ing those where tho incumbents were 
non-residents/* Another point, and a 
veiy great one* on which he would move 
for information, was the state of the 
church property in In I ind. No person 
could suppose that he cherished any wish 
to weaken or overturn the church cstab- 
Jisliment of Ireland oi Kngland, On the 


thc‘llouse. Bur every roG ZZ V England, On the 

that unless it were broLht toSeMn'^n '“w®"^ arrangement which he 

amoller compass for «Trll ® ®®““,,P®®»‘Wy propose relative to the 

it would noth? attended witfSirS de- 

effect which ought to be derived froin it. ftliax w* flP bC iCfit 

li* tiiereioro, ^ tliere was no objection, he 


the church establishment. He* therefore* 
thought it veiy imporUnt to know what 
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would movo for •' a return oTtile oro« I aV u?!i 

Sir 
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amount of money levied by grand jury 
(wesentments, for the same period." To 
that he conceived there could be ao ob- 
jectioiM as those presentments formed a 
part oaim charge of Ireland, and it was 
desirable that its extent should be known. 


would be tor a paper to show bow many 
Koman Catholics had been employed in 
tiiose official sitliatious which by law they 
7«r® empowered to fill. By the act of 
1703, tliere were only seven exceptions, 
with reapect to offices which Koman Ca- 

tnnlieia maMho All an m ... 
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that body were likely to be satisfied 
with the situation in which they were 
now placed, so far as related to the 
execution of the law in question. He 
should therefore move for << an ac- 
count of il^e number of Roman Catholics 
appointed to the situation of assisftint 
barrister in Ireland, with che dates of 
their appointments ; and an aMouut ‘of 
the number of Roman Catholic barristers 
who have enjoyed patents of precedence 
in Ireland, for the last five years.’* 

The account relative to the Irish reve- 
nue, and that respecting presentments by 
the grand jury, were ordered, Vithoui 
observation. On the motion, for an ac- 
count of the number of parishes in Ire- 
land, distinguishing those in wluph the 
incumbent was not resident, being put, 

Mr. Goulbum said, he did not rise to 
ofier any opposition to the motion, be- 
cause no person who had heard the sen- 
timents uttered by him when the affairs of 
Ireland were under^discussion last session, 
could doubt that he felt very deeply the 
importance of the residence of the clergy 
in Ireland, and that he was most anxious 
for the enforcement of that system. He 
had pledged himself, in a former session, 
to do every tiling in his power, and the 
lord lieutenant had given him every as« 
sistance to enforce the residence of the 
clergy. It would be his duty, in a few 
days, to give notice to the House that he 
woulcl^ introduce a bill, containing such 
provisions as he hoped would prove com- 
pletely efiectual for chat purpose. 

Mr. Hume suggested the necessity of 
making Sbme alteration in this motion. 
If carried as it was now worded, a clergy- 
man might be returned as resident wild 
remained only one month on his living, 
although he was absent during the other 
eleven. He wished the return to be made 
under four distinctive classes, specifying 
those incumbents who had been resident 
for 3, 6, 9, or )2 months. 

Mr. Croker did not know how a return 
of this kind could be made, * without ap*' 
plying to each individual clerg3rfnan. ' If 
the clergyman resided long enough to sa* , 
tisfy the general law, he must be returned 
as a resident. The bishop coukl ouijy take 
notice of those clergymen who did not 
comply with the law. 

Mr* Hume observed, that the clergy- 
men might make the returns. There 
were only 1,280 parishes, and . due post 
might carry out all the blank returns. 

Mr. F. Fitzgerald said, if thoaiiiehd- 
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ment were agreed to, founded, as It evU 
^dcntly was, dn the argument, that some. 
clergymer& whoresided but a month on their 
livings might be returned as regular resi- 
dents, iP would be casting -a most unde- 
served stigma on the bishops of Ireland. 
The pains that had beep taken'by the go- 
vernment of Ireland to enforce residence, 
the division of parishes, and the appoint- 
ing iS3sident inedmbents to do the duty of 
those cures which were formerly united, 
sufficiently proved the anxiety of the go-t 
vernment of Ireland on this subject. 

Mr. Hume defended his ^proposed 
amendment, and denied that he was cast- 
ing any stiama on the bishops of Ireland, 
As' to the delicacy of calKng for such an 
account, he thought the House ought to 
observeiittle or no delicacy in calling for 
returns. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the original motion agreed to. On the, 
motion for the papers giving the number 
of acres belonging to the diurch of Ire- 
land, disiinguisliing the glebe lands, 

Mr. Goulbum doubted whether such 
returns qould be produced under the pre- 
sent imperfect admeasurement of districts 
in Ireland. 

Sir J. Hewport believed there was not 
a bishop in Ireland who could not tell 
pretty nearly what land he let to his te- 
nants. The information, lie though^ 
might be obtained without the smallest 
difficulty. 

The motion was agreed to. On the 
motion for a list of Roman Catholics ap- 
pointed assistant batristers in Ireland, 

Mr. Goulbum asked how government 
should know whether persons were Ro- 
man Catholics or otherwise, unless in 
those cases where the law had imposed an 
oath? 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing was more 
easy than to put the question to each in- 
dividual. 

Lord ^lihorp believed the return would 
be short. He thought no Roman Catho- 
lics had bem appointed hc*saw no 
difficulty in making it. A man's reli^n, 
in IreRmd, was as much a matter 
riety as his profession. 

Mr. Croker was not sure that the pa- 

E er called for might not be obtainable; 

ut be knew that the state of the law as 
to religious profession in Ireland would 
throw serious difficulties in the way of 
other objects contemplated by the noble 
lord/ippositd! The act of 1793 was the 
only act which gave the means of aster- 
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tidoiM, whether a man was a Protestant 
an a He had himself witnessed a^ 

curioiM. instance of the general tnipossibi> 
lity of getting at that fact. Foraerly, a 
Protestant could not vote at an'election 
in Ireland jnthout taking.an oath that he 
. was not a Papist, s Subsequently, the law 
upon that point had been altered, and a 
Papist was allowed to vote upon mking 
the path of allegimce. * A Catholic, on 
coniifg up to vote towards the close of an 
election, touhd, wnen be bad got upon the 
hustings, that be bad lost his certificate of. 
the oath ef allegiaoce. It happened that. 
81 thp numbers stood, every vote vm of 
consequence. Uptm which the mad said. 
If 1 cannot veto as p Papist, 1 will vote 
as a Protestant i** and actually did so; 
there bmng op. law whii^ bound him to 
declare his faitb^ Aa to .the return, liaw> 
ever, now called fiw, he. believed it was' to 
begot at; because Catholic assutant-bm- 
risters in Irelmd took an' path, as they did 
in England. . 

Mr. Secretary Peel siud, that the infer* 
mation might be obtained, and there was 
no objection to giving it; but be de- 
cidedly objected to establishing a^ pre- 
cedent for putting qii^stions to individuals 
as to the religion they professed. 

Sir /*. Burtlat saw a great diversity in 
the objections of the gentlemen on the 
other side, and no force whatever in any 
of their objections. ■ Hie right hon. se- 
cretary seemed to fear the establishment 
ef a species of inquidtion, which was to 
demand men's opinions and profosidons, 
cdliog them forth, against their will but, 
in fact, the inquiry now contemplated 
would be gratifying to every person con- 
cerned in it. 

The motion was ^gptPed to. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

JVednetdagt Fsireaty 1 1. 

Bank Notbs. im. CihppJLAnoir.] 
Mr. JUbnntii^ fegretted, that hP had - not 
be^ present yesterday, when an hen. 
menii^ had ropyied for a rpfnnifof 'the 
amouiA of Bank notes and Bank' post bills 
in circulation. Hp. had not the alq^htest 
.with to conceal any . thing Pn' the' sebiect 
of tho motion of the' hon. memlMr; but, 
idler the Bank Restriction act had’exnir- 
ed, he was not aware 'that the House had 
any right to call upon that estaMishment; 
■for any such returns. It held been pro^ 
trkled by the idll of 1797, that certdSi ac- 
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counts should be laid before parliament, 
quasterly, and should also be inserted in 
the Gazette; but, since the circulating 
medium bed been changed to gold, of 
course those documenta were no longer 
needed. The Directors were perfectly 
reafiy to give the hon. gentleman any 
information be dented, for bis private 
satisfhetton but they were clearly of 
opinion, that he had no more right to 
d^and the account he liad moved for, 
than he bad to call for copies of the 
bopks of any private merchant or banking- 
house. He hoped ibis fmictice would not 
bP draifb into precedent ; but he had no 
reluctance in stating that the amount of 
Bank notes, and Bank post bills now in 
cireulp,tion somewhat exceeded twenty 
millions. 

Mr. Gret^U said, he differed at all 
points from the hon. gentleman as to the 
duty of the Bank of England. It seemed 
to aim, that in the present slate of the 
country, it was the imperious duty of tho 
House of Commons, tor the soke of the 
public ’ interest, firom time to time to as- 
certain the amount of Bank notes in cir- 
culation.- In moving for the paper now 
alluded to, he' bod been influenced by no 
feeling of hostility towards the Bank, but 
by a strong sense of public duty. It 
seemed as if the hon. gentleman bad totally 
forgotten the millions of money with 
which the public entrusted the Bank of 
England, and for the satisfaction and se- 
curity of the public, it was absolutely ne- 
cessaiy to know how the Bank conducted 
its business, and whether it was or was not 
in a state of solvency. If, before 1797, 
the House had been better informed upon 
the subject to which the motion referred, 
the catastrophe which had then happened, 
would nevqr have occurred. It was very 
important that this point riiould be 
btPught to issue, and for this purpose he 
would move on-'roesday next, for the ac- 
counts he had annually - applied for, re- 
opecting the issue of notes by the Bank of 
Et^antK * 

Mr. Manning repeated, that, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, the directors liad no ob- 
jectioo to furnish hon. gentlemen with 
such information as they might need for 
any pariiamentary purpose. 

QuAuvioATioir or Jaaoas Bill.;] 
Mr; Wutem ■ tent fat the purpose of 
asoviug for leave tw. bring in a bill to make 
an alteration in the law respecting the 
Qualification of Jurpn. The non member 
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said, that though the alterations he had 
to propose were important^ he did no( ap< 
prehehd that any strong objection would 
be urged against them. Various changes 
in the qualifications of jurors had taken 
place, from time to time, as the value of 
money had altered, but they had notrer 
been less adapted to the circuinstaneea pf 
the country than at the present monient. 
The qualification, in the oountiy^ .now 
consisted of land, and it might be either 
freehold or copyhold. In London and in 
Southwark it was different ; foe thtve per<i 
sonal property conferred a right to sit 
upon juries : in the .City the amount was 
100/., and in the Bwough only .40/., but 
this was regulated by a special provision. 
Out of those places, personal property to 
any amount conferred no qualiffcation ; 
and 10/. value, whether of ftechold or co* 
pyhold, waa often attended with extreme 
poverty, so as to render it impossible for 
the party to attend without great lost and 
inconvenience. The bon. gentleman went 
on, from documents before, him, .to detail 
several instances of parishes in ifhich the 
number of persons qualified to act as 
jurors bore no proportion to.. the amount 
of property ; in one instance the rental of 
a parish was above four thousand pounds, 
and only one person residing in it was 
qualified to serve as a juryman. In the 
last year die bill he now proposed to in- 
troduce had gone through its second 
reading, and the blanks had been filled up 
with the qualifications he wished to suIih 
stitute for. those now in operation. He 
did not see that any great mfficulty could 
arise invascertainiog the amount of the 
personal property of an individual, in 
order that it might be decided whether he 
was or was not liable to be called upon tq 
attend the arrises, or eisewfaere, where his 
services might be useful to nis country. 
If the holung of land to the extent of 
SOL a*year were not deemed too much, be 
thought the amount of personal property 
might be fairly enough fixed at 4UQ/. in- 
asmuch as a tenant of land of the yearly 
rent of 80/. per annum, to coltiviite ft. 
properly must at least .possess lyiersontd 
estate to the extent or 400/. . The hon. 
member then stated the various clauses of 
his bHl, and said, that the measure, which 
he had to propose, besides adapting the., 
responsibility of serving on. juries to the 
property and respectability in the popula- 
tion in s more just ratii^ would include a 
trifling alteration as to the sequired 
by the eusting r^fulatioBSi and ba tmst- 


ed that it would have die effect of calling 
forth an enligifteqed and extremely elimble 
•class of persons to serve on juries, %ho 
were at present excluded, but who were 
well able to add to the support and strength 
of those laws which had raised this coun- 
try to the proud station which we at 
present held among Ae nations of the 
w^rld. TJie right bon. seiAetary had in- 
forhyBd the bouse last evening, that the 
ofajac|''of. the .bill which it waa hiajnten- 
.don to. intrqduce was the consolidation of 
niimeroqa ^wa. whifA were now nnittered 
ovm* the lSiatnte*heok. ' But, in fact, al- 
though in ' all ...tlmes^ flrcmk th^ Conquest 
down to the present , momeiit, the leipsla- 
ture bad .tamed ilk iitte^on ooeaiitnially 
to ibis suMeet, there wZi very little .to 
complain of as to the vsgumiess of the law.; ' 
for w^e Waa aeareely any law iekpeef^' 
ing juries^ which **^1 comprised^ in 

those tw,o'acts jpatsed in the 4)tb 'and fith 
. William and Mary, and the Ist Geo. II. 
Certiainl/, as for as principle was concern- 
ed,, there was nothing to be found outside 
those two acts. He would not detain the 
House longer. at present, but reserve him- 
self for*any dbcusrion which might arise 
upon the detail's of the bill, for the briog- 
ing in of which he now asked the permw- 
rion of the House. 

Mr. Zeueester seconded the motion of 
bis hon. friend with much cordiality. The 
principle upon which the qualification of 
jurors had been fixed might be classed 
among the antiquated prejudices of the 
foudaisyst^, and irift totally at variance 
with dm present advanced state of civili- 
sution ; because it went to exclude a iarge 
body of iq.en, who were not only well 
qualified by raucstion, station, and in- 
tellect, but were alao willing to take their 
share in the burthensome duties of that 
service. Another strong recommendation 
of thia measure was, the prospect it would*, 
afford of speedily establishing a third ' 
assize. This measure would render the 
duties, of Juries in the aggregate less 
onerona wito a third afsiap, than before 
they had been with only twoi. it would . 
remove the only obstacle .which^ p|^ 
sent impeded the eatabliAment pfa third 
assiac^ He did not anticipate, any diffi- 
culty upon thia last point on account of 
the judges; for, without adding any ex- 
pense in the uray of salary, or^ a single 
.member, to the number of the judges, it 
was only to make a more economical use 
of thrir Jiafficial means— ft was only to 
dilute with more prudence of their 
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of tlie unaccountable reapept which had 
prevailed for the number four, as being* 
the beat suited for judicial decision. Why 
it should be so« any more than three, 
or one, he could not discover. As it was 
aoi even number, it would seem to be less 
aulted for decisioif than tbrfee, whiebt in 
case of differing opinions, mi^t leav^ a 
majority. It was cicfkr that four jt|^ges 
Were pot noccssa^' to sit in each court ; 
Oodf fortunately for the present question, 
the custom upon which that number p^« 
vailed was by no means invariable, 
number faSd been reduced within the time 
of legal memory, from six or seven down 
to four. Why gpt reduce it to one? But 
supposing objections to be taken to that 
reauction, there could be none to the 
plan of leaving three judges on each of 
the benches, and by that means there 
would be three juages whose services 
would be availsbic for the circuit ou the 
third assize, without producing^the least 
inconvenience to the business of West^ 
minster-hall. Upon the question of the 
usefulness of a third assise, there could 
not be a doubt remaining. In tbe^resent 
winter they Had seen the advantages of a 
third assize in the hoitie circuit; for not 
only had many innocent men been set at 
liberty, but an atrocious murderer bad 
been brought to punishment who would 
otherwise have been allowed to have dis- 
graced society for months longer. The 
motion of hia hon. friend was of great 
importance, and he was anxious for iu 
success, not only on its own account, 
but as a sure and safe stepping-stone 
to that most important measure, a third 
assize. 

Captain Maberly said, it was necessary 
for the House to consider what a situation 
they might be placed in by the bill whicli 
Uhe hon. mover proposed to introduce, 
and that which tlic home secretary of state 
had also given notice of. The right lion, 
secretary proposed to consolidate all the 
laws relating to juries while the hon. gen- 
flemM was bringing in a bill to amend a 
particiilar disposition of those laws. •Let 
them ^pose the hon. gentleman’s bill 
to have passed into a law, and the bill of 
the right hon. secretary introduced. Now, 
either the bill of the nght hon. secretary 
wbttld contain the provisions of the 1 iod« 
gentleman's bill, or it would not. If it 
eoataioed them, there woidd be two bills 
with the same enactments: i&not, there 
would be all the laws rospocling. jnrtes 
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consoUdaled in one bill, with the excep- 
tion of one bill. 

lAr. IVeatern undertook that no incon- 
venience, like thdt which bad been anti« 
cipated by hU hon. friend, should arise 
from the introduction and progress of bis 

bilk 

Mr. Lockhart would not oppose the in- 
troduction of the bill : but it \mih a measure 
which required great deliberation, and it 
was important th^at the llou«e should hear 
the observations of all the members upon 
it. The remarks of an hon. member upon 
the general composition of juries weic 
such, that he could not yield his entire 
concurrence to them. He could not 
agree that the old piinciplc of juries was 
founded in prejudice, or that it was merely 
an errefr of the feudal system, which con- 
fined the selection of special Juries to the 
class of freeholders. He rather thought 
that tlicir ancestors bad acted from a juhC 
and proper sense of the subject. Expe- 
rience had shown, that the view which 
had been taken of the subject in ancient 
times was a sound one, and perhaps the 
best which could be devised, to protect 
people from the encroachments of des- 
potism; to secure the rights of subjects 
against the power and influence of the 
Crown, and the intciests of their property 
from injustice one among another. Tiie 
epithet prejudice could only be ascribed 
fairly to that which had produced evi- 
dently bad consequences ; whereas that 
system had proved to be efficient above 
all others, in opposing the intellect and 
public virtue of the communit> to the 
tyranny of rulers ; and it liad scKuircd to 
us the only free constitution, woithy of 
the name, which existed in the world. lie 
did not feel inclined to oppose the propo- 
sition of the hon. gentleman, because it 
went to plac*e the system of juries in a 
position more fairly propoitioncd to the 
property and intelligence of the people. 
All be leared was, that the class by which 
that most invaluable blessing had been 
maintained hitherto might be too- far 
overlooked.^ He admitted that they might 
not equal in expertuess and ingenuity 
some of the enlightened classes which the 
kingdom contained. Their understanding 
was of a peculiar kind: there was in it a 
sort of nis which was not likely ta 

run after Ibe prevailing follies and fancies 
of tbe times. Tbo old yeoman was a 
sturdy character, not easily to be moved 
even hy the threats of power, when power 
was more dsngerous than it was io these 
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daysi as many instancos in history proved. 
He wished the house to guard itself against 
the exclusion of that old and valuable 
character. In that point of view he 
dreaded any alteration which would in- 
duce a lasgty of attendance by the yeo- 
men upon the assize and sessions courts; 
and It would be seen in the course of the 
discussion upon the details, how far iKey 
might expect that result, by an alteration 
which made personal property an equal 
qualification with real property , in the 
qualification of j urors. There was another 
consideration, of vital importance as to 
this part of the subject ; which was, that 
tlio attendance of the yeomen on the 
assize courts, to witness the administra- 
tion of justice, was of the greatest ser- 
vice in enlightening their minds upon the 
subject of their Just rights, by which 
means tliey were enabled to enhance, on 
returning to their homes, the common 
stock of common sense, wliich had sup- 
ported the prosperity and happiness of the 
country in times past, ana contributed 
greatly to its present glory and strength. 

Mr. Secretary JPe3 said, he did not 
intend to oppose the introduction of die 
bill of the non. gentleman ; in fact, in 
many parts of it he concurred ; at least 
he tfiought the whole subject well worthy 
of serious consideration. He thought at 
the same time, with his hon. friend who 
had just spoken, that no alteration should 
be made in the system without much con- 
sideration; though some of the reasons 
urged by his hon. friend against an altera- 
tion, tended to bring him (Mr. Peel) to a 
directly*bontrary conclusion. If his hon. 
friend contended, and as no one would 
doubt, that the trial by juiy was an im- 
portant instrument for a diffusion of the 
knowledge of the law throughout all parts 
of the community, this was surely a 
reason for extending the privilege of 
serving on juries beyond the class to which 
it was now confined. The lion, mover 
had proposed to admit, as a qualification 
for serving on juries, the "possession ot 

S ersonal property to a certain extent ; and 
e had observed, that this principle was 
admitted already in corporate towns. But, 
he doubted in the first place, whether the 
hon. gentleman did not propose at first to 
admit too large a dm, and whether the 
possession of a particular amount of per- 
sonal property would not bd found a very 
uneortain anct embarrassing rufle to go by« 
The hon. gentleman proposed, that the 
possmion of 1001. of pergonal property 
A OLt X. 
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I should not only be a sufRcient qualifica^ 

i| tion, but thaftnd owner should he entitled 

or, if be pleased, compelled, to serve on 
the jurips. But, would it not be a very 
delicate point to leave to the subordinate 
officers of any parish or borqugh to as- 
certain whether or noheacli man claiming 
or being compelled to serve was worth 
lOOLl [Mr. Western said across the 
table MO/.**}* It was no matter : ho 
was arguing upon the principle ; *which 
implied something too inquisitoriid in the 
functions of the summoning officers* 
Surely it would be better to adopt soma 
known test by which qualifications were 
now ascertained— either the book of as- 
sessments to the parocMal and county 
rates, or those of parliamentary taxatioo# 
Every one rated at 1001. or 2001. house 
rent, should be eligible* There were 
other questions of difficult solution which 
would meet with proper discussion when 
the House sliould come to the details of 
the bill ; but into which it would be very 
inconvenient to go, during the absence 
of the attorney and solicitor-general. The 
bill migjit be introduced and allowed to 
the committee, and rest there until the 
arrival of the bill cf which bo had given 
notice at the same stage ; at which time, 
to save the inconvenience to wliicli alliH 
sion had been made by another bon« 
member, if the House thought fit, the 
bill of the hon. member for Essex niiglit 
be incorporated with the other. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Cattlx Tll-taeatment Bill.] Mr. 
Martin^ of Galway, rose to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to extend to other ani- 
mals the privilege aAd protection which 
the House, under a bill which he had 
brought in, had afforded to cattle. To tliis 
bill Itc did not apprehend much objection, , 
as it merely woula extend the principle of 
the bill for preventing cruelty to cattle, to 
dogs and cats, and monkies, and other 
animals. [A member Mked Mr. Martin 
whether be included rats*!} * No^ he did 
not mean to include rats. Gentlemen 
must^avc read in the public papec.^ Vnany 
horrible instances of cruelty pefpctraicd 
upon animals with impunity ; and one in 
particular, of an unfortunate dog chat 
went into a shop, and was scalded with a 
kettle ofboilingnvatcr, and sent out to die 
in the streets. In other instances, dogs 
had been rubbed with oil of vitriol, and 
sen^ out to* perish in excruciating tor- 
ments. Without pretending to more tcii- 

X 
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sibitity- than, other gentlemen, there was instances to legislate on, in which the 
no man who heard him, Re iftiagined, who , members of the House, the parties legis* 
i^uld not wish the same protection to be lating, did not happen to be interested 
applied to other animals, as t<^ cattle, [bear!]. It was impossible for him to 
Another object ' he bad in view, was to vindicate the cruelty with which the 
nakh crusty tO' cattle 9 misdemeanor^ sports in question were probably accom- 
It was an offence that might be ollcn tried panicd; but at the same time it was im- 
with advantage before a jury and a bench possible for him to forget, that those who 
of magistrates ; and though a fine of 91. wduld have to pass this bill, for the pur- 
or imprisonment for thi^ months? on pose of putting an ‘epd to the sports in 
anmmary conviction before a magistrate, wtiicli the poor found amusement, were in 
might be punishment sufficient inordinary the habit of pursuing other sports at- 
cases, there were some atrocities that tended with just Uie same cruelty to 
would doservo more signal punishment, animals. The House had last session re- 
Only a' few weeks ago, a set of ruffians fused to'amcnd the Game laws, on the 
had amused themselves with-driviog some express ground, that, by afibrding a mode 
worn-outhoneffiitoa fires aiid>be himself of amusement to country gentlemen, they 
remembered a case in which a wretch had afforded them a motive to residence on 
lighted tl fire i^er a hone, and actually their estates. The advantages of this re- 
kept it up until the boivde were buniM sidencehedid not mean to undervalue; 
out. The hon. -member quoted several ui« but, while they thus directly encouraged 
stances in which barbarities of a very { the wounding of animria in shooting and 
horrible description had been perpetrated hunting, they could not with any decency 
upon animals : and concluded by stating pass a partial law against the same sort of 
that his object was, to make such conduct cruelty, when perpetrated by a lower 
misdemeanor. class , of people, nor could they make it 

Leave was given to bring in thp bilt. penal to encourage the antipathies of two 
• aniroalfr in Bear-baiting, when they encou- 

Bjeau Baitikg.]. Mr. Marlin arid, raged precisely the same antipathies in 
that the second bill which he should move fox-hunting. Let them abolish fox- 
for leave to bring in, would require little hunting and partridge shooting, and tlicy 
detail.^ Ifo would move for ** Irave to might then abolish Bear-baiting. If, in- 
bring in a bill to prevent Bear-baiting and deed, the bon. member alleged that, for 
other cruel practices.” There was some purposes of police, it was necessary to 
hesitation in putting the question, as Mr. abolish a particular kind of amusement, 
Martin bud not provided a seconder. Mr. because it brought together disorderly 
Marlin expressed a hope that, some gen- diameters, or led to riots, he should have 
tieman would second it. Some one given the allegation the consideration it 
having seconded it, and the question being might deserve; but on the' ground of 
put, cruelty, it was inanifestly partial and un- 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was as just to propose it. Who -could sav that 
ready as any ono to do justice to the mo- hawking was less cruel than Bear-bailing 
lives of bis hon. friend, and he did not- or fishing?* Nay, fishing added treachery 
, object to the first of’ the bills that had to cruelty ; while, in Bear-baiting, the 
houn proposed to amend the law for the victim was at any rate brought fairly to 

E rotection of cuttle IVorn wanton cruelty ; tlie stoke, and the late Windham 
ut the bill which it was the purpose of used- to assert, bad a sort of pleasure Jn 
the present motjoii to introduce, was an oontending uainst his natural enemies 
extension so important, that he was sor- tLs^dogs. Fisltiog was a cruel fraud prac- 
prised his him. friend did not think proper .tued on innocent and defenceless animals, 
to cntCft into rite dctwls by which he might 'On? what principle, too, did we retain 
conceive' it wAS called for. The hon. ‘aiiinmls in confinemenl at An un- 

gentleraan proposed to prohibit certain fortooate monkey, that wss taken and 
cruel sports. ^oW, if the lion, gentieman iiiiit up in a cage^ and '^exhibited £or gain, 
laid down the principle, that an' ‘Wae'Ourely ill-treated; .smd H- nUght be 

pain should be inflicted 'on animall^ qfllwtionea> whether -the condition of such 
yond such as wM'cinecessary in pafl^ '.a^inonkey was not as wretched as that of 
■mem to death for thexupport of tnah, me bear.' He dioidd protest against any 
li^islation would bq consisfont ; bna kq ; partial measure on toe subject, which 
was certainly not igtr in sdectiag pwthd^' 'would interfere with the amosenients of 
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tlie poor, while it did not interfere with to be introduccih lie was inlonued br 
the sports of the rich as, bv making such^ tiie police-officers, that the gifatos^c va'^a^ 
a distinction, they opened tlie door to bonds in the world were in the hubit^or 

attendiuff these sports. lie felt satisfied, 
that sucui sights tended to degr.idu the 
character of Englishmen ; and he w:i8 
convinced also! that if, the Hbusc did not 
accede to his motion, their decision would 
not be supported by the general voice of 
the«coantry. lie was persuaded that, it 
the population of London could hew polled 
on tills subject, there would be a tliou«- 
sand to one in fiivour of his bill. 

Mr. Lockhart thought he ccnild relievo 
the lion, gentleman from the necessity of 
pressing the Houfo to any decision on 
the subject. The hon. goatlcman had a)« 
_ ^ , ready obtained leave to bring in a bill to 

country), that cruel sports ought to be aiucud his act for preventinj; crafty to 
roliibited. There was not a p<'irt of the caUle, by extendiog protection to other 
ingdom that ho was not in correspond-^ animals. Now, as he hiniself admitted, 
once with, and he knew that to bo the that bull«-baitiDg was illegal by the ope-^ 
general opinion. There was no incon- ration u4' bis own measure, it was evident 
sistency in not prohibiting field-sports and that if his aniendiucnt were carried, the 
in putting down the gross and atrocious bears to which the lion, gcnlleman wish- 
cruelties which depraved the morals of cd to extend protection, would be in- 
the people. Bull-baitiog was already pre- eluded in the woids ** other animals ** 
vented. Ho begged to call to the recol- It would be wholly uunec;chsnry, then*- 
lection of the riglit hon. gentleman a fore, to protect bcais by a specific enact- 
law now existing, which prevented every ment. 

one of these sports, or ratber of these do- Mr. Martin acquiesced in the siiggrs*- 
libcrate acts of cruelty, in a particular tion of thdlion. gentleman, aiul consuiiicd 
part of the metropolis. He alluded to to withdraw bis inoliou. 
the Mary-ln-bonne act, which made it ille- 
gal to bait a bull, or to hold a bear fight. Legacy Uuties.3 Mr. Ihimc rose 
monkey fight, or dog fight in the parish to move for several reiunis, with a view 
of Marylabonne. He wished to know of bringing the subject^ of the Legacy 
whether liis riglit hon. friend meant to re- Duties under the consideration of the 
peal tliSt act ; and, if be did not mean to House at a future period. The riglit lion, 
repeal tliat clause in the Marylabonne the chancellor of the exchequer had, be 
act, which made it illegal for bears, dogs, said, shewn an anxiety to place cominor, 
and monkeys to fight and massacre each cial reguialioos on a footing of souiulor 
other, he saw no reason why those dls- policy Uian had been hitherto acquiesced 
graceful sports ought not to be abolished m, and be trusted that he would not deem 
in every other part of tho kingdom, the suliject to which he now adverted un- 
Iluniing and shooting, in his opinion, were worthy of his attention. Legacy taxes 
amusements of a totally different character, had I>een adtiuiied by all who bad written 
Many gentlemen who indulged in those on the subject, to be taxes on the capital 
recreations had been the foremost to sup- of the country, and they o«ght,-therefbre, 
port his bill for preventing cruelty to to be repealed at as early a period as pos-* 
animals. A gentleman of liis acquaint- sible. Tiie extent to which these taxes 
ance, remarkable for the strength of his were levied, was not perhaps generally • 
nerves, had, nevertheless, experienced known. He bad moved last year for re- 
nausea at the stomach, upon seeing a bull turns of tim amount of nett revenue dc- 
which had been baited. The upper lip rived from probates and administrations 
was torn, and part of the tongue nung in of wills, and •the House would perhapii 
shreds down the wretdiedanimal^s cheek, be surprised to learn that from the year 
Honourable gentlemen ought reidly to at- 1797 to the year ] 806, no less a sum than 
tend these sports tbemselvos, before they 2^124, 009il. had been levied from the 
decided that a bill of diis kind eu(^l not public in the legacy duties, wJiicfi, upon 


great injustice and oppression. 

Mr. Martin said* he should defend those 
gcntlcniea who amused themselves with 
shooting, hunting, and fishing, B^uxst 
being confounded with the miserable 
wretches who pursued the brutal spbrts 
which he proposed to prohibit. He 
wished to stop cruelty as far as he was 
able : be wished to prohibit those cruel- 
ties which public opinion would follow 
him in saying ought to bo prohibited. It 
was the opinion of all well thinking people 
out of these walls (and he was happy to 
sa}^ that there were out of tho House, 
millions of wcll-thinkiiii; people in this 
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souBtl principles of political economy, duty before ho returned into the country, 
might be considered as eo much taken was told, however, at the Stamp 
Iron the capUal of the country. The Office, that he could not do this, until the 
amount of legacy duties for the year probate was reported from Doctors' Com* 
1822 was 1,000,793/., and one of uie ob> Wns, and he was obliged to wait five or 
jocts of hie present motion was, to obtain six weeks before he was flowed to pay 
the return for the year 18^, in order to the ^ax. This was a grievance which 
nseertain the amount of cwital taken an« ought undoubtedly to be redrmed ; since 
nually from the. public. There*was ants* it #8S the interest of the public that taxes 
tjher circumstance to wbiclf be wished* to should be paid as speedily as possible, 
call the attention of the House. Not and that no m^diment should be thrown 
mdy was this tax pernicious and impolitic in the way of their payment. He was 
in uselO but, from some neglect on the quite satisned that tho chancellor of the 

J iart of tint public officers, the mode of exchequer would see the necessity of rc- 
evying it was extremely vexations to the medying \;hu iuconvemence, and that ho 
nnblic. it had recently come to his would also acquiesce in the expediency of 
Knowledge, thsfSmlaims of 12, 14* and 15 limiting the period at which the public 
years standing l>ad been made upon the should be liable to claims for arrears of 
public, for duties on the probate and ad* legacy duties. He concluded by moving 
ministration of wills. A, gentleman told for " a return of tho amount of revenue 
him yesterday of o case in which an iu- derived from the strap duties on Icga- 
divldual, who was the fopi^ in suecessiou cies, prdbates, administrations, and testa- 
to whom die property dewdved, had been nratary inventories, in the year 1823, for 
obliged to pay 80/. legacy duty, the ori* Eaglium and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
ginm expeutor and the two succeeding lana." 

executors having died without any notice The ChaneeUor ^ the Exchequer had 
to pay the duties being given, and e no objection to the motiou of the bon. 
period of upeiards of twenty yearsliaving gentlemen, end he did not think it neccs- 
elapsed. If the government sufibred ar* aaty, on the present occasion, to trouble 
rears to acoruc in this manner from the the House with nnv observations on die 
ncgirctand carelessness of its own officers, general question ot the policy of legacy 
the public ought not to be subjected to duties. The House would naturally sco 
those harassing and vexadous didms. If that this was a subject of yery> consider- 
individuals were prevented by the statute able importance, affecting, as it did, a 
of Umitations from recovering a debt un- revenue of not less than a million per 
less claimed within a given period, die annum. With respec^ however, to the 
government ought not to possess die particular point to which the bon. mem- 
right of liaraaeing individuals, after a her had adverted, namely, the grievance 
lapse of suvee years, for arrears which to which individiuls were exposed*ni con- 
liad not been claimed, through the neg- sequonee of being called upon to pay ar- 
lect of the public offioera. Another oh- rears of legacy duty, which had not been 
ject of his present motion was, to obtain claimed £or many years, he was ready to 
a return of the number of probates end admit that some strong caaea of harelip 
admiaistrations which bad been taken out had been bronght under his notice. These 
fn England in die last three yean^ and of case* had arisen, not from any disposition 
the number of inventories, as they were in the parties to evade the payment of 
termed, which bad been token out in the l^aey duties, but from the imperfect 
Scotland. It ought to be knoam* that provisions of die law at its first miact- 
by law, the oflkeT was bound to report prat* and the imperfect regulations under 
the probate from Doctors' Commons with- woh^ tbe law had been acted upon, so 
in louiteen days lirom tho timo of ailmi- diet that notice bad not been given which 
■ nistration^yct, for some reasons for wbidi every pablic body, whose duty it was to 
lie could not account, mid for which be ctdl^t taxes, was bound to give. In die 
believed dierc was no excuse, six weeks year 1212, many alterations and improve- 
generally elapsed before the probate was asentf in the mode of coUeedng tbe lega- 
veportea. A cose htui been mentioned to cy duties liad been adopted, the result of 
him, yesterday, ot a gentleman who bad which was, that every person now received 
come up to I.ondon, from a conrideunble a fair and immediate notice of the amount 
distance, to ailniinistei to a huge propcip- of duty he had to pay. It was periectly 
ty, ami 'who widiiyj to pay die legacy true that the officers, acting under the 
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new system, bad called upon parties to 
pay arrears oF legacy du^* which* had 
not been claimed under the <dd regula- 
tions, and this was no doubt, in some in-, 
stances, a grievance, because the execu- 
tors, who were in strictness of law liable 
to pay, might nut be liaUe to find* the 
legatees. The Treasury , bad, however 
taken steps, which he trusted • wo6ld 
effectually remove all cause of oom^aini 
on this simject. < ^ • 

The motion was agreed to. 

Conduct or Folicb OvvfCXRs— Mt- 
cHABi;. M‘Can.3 Mr. QrtMtm rose, to 
move for copies of theproceedinM>before 
a coroner’s juiy on an inquest hmd.on the 
body of one M'Can. It appeared firom 
the informafion which he had received, 
that the unfortunate sufferer was an agent 
employed in the colloctioh.of rents, in the 
barony of Strathbane. He was returning 
to his home, when he entered a public- 
house, where he met several of the te- 
nants from whom be was to receive renL 
Two police-officers came afterwards into 
the same houro, and caused a riot and a& 
iray, in the course of which the agent was 
killed. The hon. gentleman said his in- 
formation went on to state^ that an inquest 
had bran held on the body, at which two, 
surgeons attended^ -who swore that the 
death of the deceased was occasioned by 
an inflammation of the bowels ; and that 
upon this evidence the jury acquitted the 
police-officer, notwithstanding the dying 
declaration of the victim, who said that he 
bad been killed by the' policemum. The 
hon. gSBUeman did' not knew whether the 
police-man was stfll at large, or whether 
any proceedings -had been taken against 
him. He was, however^ iadiiced -to make 
the present motion. In the hope of calling 
the attention of the' magistrates to the 
conduct of thiS' description of men,- who, 
in tho county where this transaction oo* 
curred, were notorious for the commission 
of violent and illegal acts.,' They were 
often taken up, and sometimes removed t 
but never, that he had been able to learn,' 
discharged.' The consequence wa% that 
the putdic had no confidence in the* admin- 
istration of justice, as regarded them } 
and it was with a view to remedy the ex- 
isting abuses, by the adoption of some uk 
terior niea8nres,-that ha now moved ** foe 
copies of the proceedings on the coroner’s 
inquest held on thebody of MiehselM'Can, 
at Vicarstown in the Queenfe^Gonn^.’’ 

Mr. Goulbum thought, that WHbont 


going into 41)0 filcts of the case, the hon. 
gentleman would agree that it was not at 
present adviseable to adopt such measures 
M he hqd prwosed. Ho had received no 
information from Ireland respecting this 
case ; -but even .supposing the statement of 
the hon. gentleman to fee, as it probably 
was, quite corioct, still he thought that 
upon general prmdplcs, his motion ought 
not to be acorahd to. > An individual had 
come by his death in a pobliodmush, and 
the coroner’s lory- had been of opinion 
that- he died in tlie course of nature. Sup- 
pose the police-offlom had actually mur- 
dered this'man ; ho would ask the hon. 
gentleman^ whether he thought by the 

K ublication of theevldenciS’bn the inquest 
e was more likely to obtain justice do the- 
criminal, or whether be wonM'm^ rttihttr 
enable him to shape his defence' •6''as to 
evade it ? The hon. gmideman kne'w veiy 
well, that the verdict of the jury did not 
preelude*the trial of tho police-officer; 
and even at this nmnwot he might be in- 
dieted by. the family of the deceased, or 
the local government might interfere, if 
they saqr any-ttoceferity for doing so. Ho 
would’ Bsk uie him; gentleman^ knowing 
as he' did, the stato pf the part of Ireland 
now alluded to, whether he did not think 
that the publicatioo of the evidence which 
henowsought, might not behighly injarious 
by giving the accused on opportunity of 
getting oiit of tho way, or adopUng some 
of tho other expedients which were too 
ftoquent-in that port of the country for 
duding the porsoit of justice i Ho was as 
anxious as tlie hon. gentleman eould be to 
see tho police-officers punished whenever 
they acted improperly, and no-' lCss desir- 
ous that they should be protected in the 
fititiifiri discharge of their duty. 

Mr. Grattan was only desfaroos to excite 
a proper degree of attention to this sub- , 
jeet, and if the right hon. gentleman would 
promise to take the case, qnder hiS own! 
cMe, and adopt such proceedtuM as might 
be necessary, be wonld riadly leave it'fn 
bis hands, and withdraw nismotibn. 

Mr. GofMarOt wOuId not ' jdedge Mm- 
self tft -commence a prosecotim in a case 
of which be knew nothing, '-but he would 
nuike inquiries into it, and'Srhat the jus- 
tiee of' the aflhir required should be done. 

Mr. Grattan expressed himself satisfied, 
and withdrew his motion. ' 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

, TMIndat/, February 12. 
TnsAoMnir buobs Tbsal.] .Sir F. 
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IBtetddt 81^ tint sedng the secretary for not proved gnilty of any offence. Tlic 
tiM home department ih his place, be iJudMS of the Court of King’s bench had 
iwopld preiant a petition with which he had evad^ the red question, and had not de> 
•lidm mitnuted by Mr. Martin Stwylton, termined upon the main point at all . they 
4 iniagistrate in the North Riding of York- nad merely said, that a prisoner was only 
-ahire^ Thp right hon. gentleman had entijled to the counQr allowance if he rc- 
probably seea and heard something of die* ibsea to work. But, suppose the case of 
.pntos regardliur the tread«mill among the a person so refusing to work; the n'is- 
juagistraey at NorthsiUerton, khd majorffy chief of this sort of punidiment was worse 
df whom had been in the liabit of senQiog in its principle to society, tliao the injury 
before trial to this veiy degrading lustained by the example of the inability 
jsmd laborious employment. An act hud and obstinacy of any prisonci. He would 
been passed daring the last session upoh repeat, that the practice was liiglily illc- 
this Bubjeot, and it had been accompanied gal, becquse the prisoner was in general 
by a general explanation, that prisoners entitled to bail bclbre trial, if he could ob> 
committed Ihr tnal were nd fit twjeets of tain it. If it was his misfortune to be iiii- 
such a punulifflBht. Nevertheless, the in* able to obtain the necessary bail, was it 
dividuafs in question had persevered in the not quite enough that his lot must be ini- 
former practice, which appeared to the prisonment, without painful labour being 
petitioner both iUega) and oppressive. He coercively superndded ? If it was the loi 
therefora prayed ^c interoosilion of par> of a prisoner to be long committed bufuic 
Kament: and in the o|nawn of the hon. trial, his confinement and this ticad-niill 
baronet, it was lou^y cUlcd forf to put a might amount to a far greater puuUhini'ur 
stop to a ptocce^ng unwarranted by the titan could be inflicted upon him, oven i( 
spirit of the law of uio land, as it inflicted gtiilt were legally established against him, 
punishment before a juiy had decided that Besides, they should bear in mind, that 
any guilt existed. Jle trusted that seme riio new system ot prison discipline pro- 
cflvctual steps would be taken aritbout eluded the prisoner from receiving wlmt- 
(lolay to correct the misihterpretation that ever sustenance his friends could affuid 

S Prevailed in some quarters, and which was him ; and, was he bclbre trial to be so 
ally leading to acts of the grossest in- placed, as to Iiave to encounter the pri- 
justice. He hoped that some efiective vatiou of a gaol allowance inadequate to 
measures would bo adopted, eitber to fliir human sustenance, or be exposed to 
amend the law, if a mistake prevailed upon a severe personaljpunufament ? ARcr this 
the si^ject, or to ebrreetthe practice if it he hoped that common sense and decent 
were illegally persevered in. It ought not feeling would prevent a repetition of sucli 
for a moment tb be suflersd to exist after injustice. 

this exposure of its oppresrion and in- Mr. Peti said, that between him and 
justice. the hon. baronet there was no material 

Mr. Sccretaiy Peel said, that the sab- difi^nce of opinion. Whatever, he re- 
ject had been recently before the court of peated, might be the strict law, upon 
King’s Bench, and it would be premature which he was not prepared or <pialified to 
to discuss it at present, more particularly decide, he liad not a moment’s doubt as 
.as the bon. member for l^lewsbury had to the inexpediency of placing persuub on 
given notice of a specifld lAetion upon the the tread-mill before they had been found 
subject. He readily agreed, that if the guilty df any crime, 
application of tlio troad-miU before trial Mr. Siuatt IVortleu said, that the ma- 
wero not illegiil, [t was at all events dea- gUtratce at Nortbauerton felt a strong 
dedly impolitic. Tlie chief benefit of its conviction that they were acting legally 
discipline was, that it inflicted a stigma, in the course they had pursued. The 
and a disgrtkbe, a moral punishment, whidi Court of King’s .bench bad satisfied them 
would birlost if it were used before trial, that they were right No, no**3* Such 
Upon a principle of justice therefore as appeared to him to be the result of the 
well as of exj^diency, he thought the decbKm of the judges. The lion, member, 
punibhinent or the tread-mill ou^t not howljVer, agreed To the inexpediency of 
to be inflicted before trial? suck eommittals, and should be happy to 

Sir F. liuidett said, he could not con- see the matter finally settled by a distinct 
imivc the slightest doubt upon the illi^a- enactment. 

lity of the punishment before trial. » It Mr. Jamet' contended, that it was not 
was a compulsory punishment upon men cdhrect, to state that the Court of King’s- 
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bench had decided the g^ueetion. The 
judges had not met it, but deteraiined 
most humanely, that thie 
starve the prisoners ip draw, if thiiy did 
■not consent to work.jst the Tread'inill* 
Ordered to lie. oq- the table* 

ArtIZAHS — MACHIMERT*^OM jeXKA> 
TiON Laws. 3 Mr. Utme Bii4d,‘he>w|u 
well awure that the subject he iva.B abou 
to bring fprward was one of the gfeateis^t 
importance, and attend^, perhaps, with 
more difficulties than an^ he had hitherto 
▼ontured to touch. His object, was, no 
less than to submit tQ the House the prq> 
priety of appointing a committee to take 
into consideration toe various ifavs. which 
intimately conccthed, in fhet, Ae m^or 

? art of the population of the* emptre< 
'wo years ago, after presenting 'a petijdon 
signedhy 1 5,000 persons, in London only, 
besides sevml other petitions from the 
country, he had. given notice, that, be 
should bring forward this goe^on in the 
session that had last expirieo." ’ Tie had 
found, howevear, that the subject had 
already been partially taken up by others, 
and that it was surrounded wim 'more 
formidable difficulties than he had' at first 
anticipated. At the end of last session he 
had given notice . that be would, early in 
the present, fulfil bis undertaking ; and be 
hud done so by the advice, .ami in hopes 
of the arsistancCf of a distinguished indi* 
vidual, whose recent loss die kingdom had 
to^ deplore {[hear, Iiegr Ij. The late Mr, 
Ricardo was so well aegnainted with every 
branch of the science or political cconomT, 
foride^, and until he . had t|irown^ligiit 
upon it, so ill understood, ^hStliis. aid. on 
such a question would have beenL of the 
utmost value. When he remembered the 
manner in which bis lamented friend had 
always dcUveied bis .opinions, and the 
candour of moderation he invariably diSr 
played towards.his opponents, hO~ihight 
boldly assert, that there was not a meitt* 
her on any side of the Housed who would 
for a moment deny the eicteut of the lou 
the country bad thus sustained £hear, 
hear i from all parts of the.Hodse3* .The 
general interest of tbecotaiimiiuiUwwM the 
single object be ever bad in view, and 
through good report and bad report, hb. 
had pursued it with the meefcOst ipMt of 
humility, and tbd most libbral mfrit of 
ingoiry. With rega^ to the prmdples 
which Mr. Bicard^ WM so eanable <» ez- 
pounding, now* that time had wont away 
many of the ruder pr(^dioess!gfdnst|lh#o}, 


am 

he nu^it say, that not a few of those op< 
.ponents, who. had long theoretically. 
sisted his doctrines, would at this 
Jtbqugh perhaps, somewhat unwillingly* 
'allotv,* that mapy of bis. predictions had 
been fuifillcdi ' It Was doubtless pre- 
sumptuous ln<bim to touch matters which 
.il^ ipte friend had already sq ably treated; 
gnd he only had miren notice originally of 
faiAihlentipn to 'Bring this great subject 
under, the consideration of the Hpuse, in 
the hopa. and .e;sP|BptatioD, that he should 
have enjpynd .the. p^efit of hiji aid aniil 
counsel.' 

He was WeA aware that jnini^ers, during 
the last se^'on, had mah.i^ted a dispo- 
sition to simplify the niitfp com^iqated 
laws, and . fo repeo}. btheni w^cb, . . though 
venerable, from their an|fi4vj%». ..po 
longer suited to the altermp ciroMW^Msaa* 
of me country. He thereftire intruded 
the present question under'- ftnrOinraMo 
autpioM; and,i although it certainly was 
invotvemi that ffifficulty ought not to pre- 
vent the House., ftom entertaining it for 
the public beqefitf . It would not be for- 
gotten, that one of the most .important 
measicres'to whhA Mr. Ricardo had di- 
rected bm attention, wss tfie Spitolfields- 
act, and those who were friendly to the 
principle of the change he suggested, still 
did not wish to remoye the restriction, 
until it wss seen wlmt parliament intended 
to do on the subject of the emigration of 
artisans. In some points he (Mr. Hume) 
fully concurred with those adversaries of 
its repeal, aqd he was not, less satisfied, 
that It was. the duty .of the House to take 
care that the question of thd emigration 
of artisans, was ful.Iy, and by no inaans 


hastily considered [hear, hear !1. llis 

E roposition was more compf^enstvo than 
e bad originally intended it to be. It 
bad been his design to review, in the first 

I ilace, the Jaws preventing artizans froAi 
eaving the imuntry ; md, in the second 
instance, to consider how fat the lanrs re- 
stricting the cxportatlob of huu^mery 
oimht to be. continued, aaiodified, or rc- 
peued.' At the requesvof various mem- 
hen bn all sides of th^. House, be 'had 
siooc agreed to add a third hinaiicb of in-, 
quiiy. by no means tbo.loastlimportant ; 
naa^y, those statuteb-which interfisred 
witDtxintracts between tokster and servant, 
cbmnioidy called thavcombioation laws, 
they woiud be found' tci- be more widely 
extended than waa .genei^ly supposed. 
He faopedtthst at :tliis time of day it was 
idmecossory for him lo dw^ upon the 
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lulvimtii|ei of an Inquiry ' of thb kind ; 
but it might be satisfactory to some hon. 
memben* to state a few of the circum^ 
atancesy ^at would be fully established by 
investigation, and on which would mainly 
rest the arguments in fhvour of a change In 
the present system^ 

As to the first head of inquiry, he had 
no hesitation in asserting, that every law 
ought to be repealed which shackled «ny 
man imthe free disposition of his labour, 
provided that free disposition did not in- 
terfere wiUi any vital interest, and thereby 
endanger ^e political existence of the 
state. AsTar as possible evei^ man ought 
to be allowed free agency. He could not 
express his notions upon this point in any 
lanffusge so appropriate ns that employed 
Im Dr. Adam Smith, when advertmg to 
the question of labour. His words were 
** The property which every man has in 
liis own labour, as it is the original foun- 
dation of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable. The patri- 
mony of a poor man lies in the strength 
and dexterity of his hands ; and to hinder 
him from employing this strengtii and 
dexterity in ^ what manner he *think8 
proper, without injury to his neighbour, 
IS a plain violation of his most sacred pro- 
perty.” As the law stood at present, a 

f icnueman of property might go over to 
’’ranee, or to any other country, and there 
spend his whole substance, or he might 
annually draw his income from England 
Scotland, or Ireland, and disperse it 
abroad without the slightest responsibility. 
Mow, laws, to be just, ought to be general ; 
but the poor man, whose whole wealth 
consbted in the art he had learned, and 
the strength he enj^ed, was unable to 
apply that art and that strength to the 
best advantage. By law, he could not 

5 0 abroad, where greater encouragement 
light be ofiered. He was liable to be 
stopped on his road : and if any man be- 
fore a magistrate venturcid to depose that 
he bad reason to believe that a certain 
artisan intended to go abroad, that magis- 
trate might imprison the artizan, until he 
had given gooa security that he woulduiot 
uit the cemntry. He was thus unjustly 
cprived ot those rights which others of 
more properly, but of less intrinsic value,’ 
enjoyed. Such a pHnciple at the present 
day could not be defended ; though the 
time hi^ been, when Uie sound doctrines 
of ptditical eednomy were not understood, 
and when a permission to Htizaas to erai- 
gratt was looked upon as injurious. Ih 


despite of all penalties, it was now found, 
,that artisans could not be restrained : a 
i fine of one, two, or even five hundred 

E ouhds was insufficient to restrain them. 

F the mechanics were starving, and po- 
pulation redundant, the law was^till iiiex- 
oratfie ; and he was compelled to remain 
in wretchedness in his own country, in- 
stesd of being allowed to earn an honest 
subsistence abroad. Of late years, cm^ 
gration liad been recognised : nay, it liad 
been countenanced by the legislature. 
Large portions of our redundant popula- 
tion had been sent to the Cape, to Ame- 
rica, andlelscwhere ; because it was found 
that the labour of these people could 
not be beneficially applied in Great 
Britain. . He maintained, that it 'was 
grievously unjust not to allow artisans to 
make the best use of their time and their 
talents, by removing to countries ’where 
they could find employment. Tliia was 
certain, that the individuals would never 
think of lewing their native country, un^ 
less they were induced to do so by increase 
of wages or a general improvement of 
their condition ; so that all those of the 
same (dass whom they left behind would 
be in a better situation by their absence. 
This was an unchallengeable, and most 
satislkctory conclusion. The restrictive 
laws had long existed ; but of late they 
had only existed to be violated ; and it 
was the business of parliament to take 
care that such acts as were not, and ought 
not to be obeyed were repealed. 

The second branch of inquiry might 
appear to many of a more doubtfid nature ; 
namely, the propriety of alio wia^'-' ma- 
chinery to be exported ; but it would be 
found on inquiry, as a part of our com.« 
mercial sjrstem, to give way before the 
sounder, more liberal, and more en- 
lightened principles of late yeara adopted. 
Perhaps this division of the subject might 
require more time and more testimony 
than either of the others; but every 
fkdilty would, of course, be afforded, botii- 
to those who opposed, and to those adio' 
supported the modification of the law; 
and it would be for the House at large 
finally ■ to decide upon the important 
question. He was quite satisfied that 
the change ought to be made : it wss well 
known, that machinery. was now exported, 
and that great establishments had been 
raised in various parte the world. Why 
then, instead. of -.dshdratine exportathmy 
should not this- coimtry become tlie 
great numaffuilurer of madiinery, thus 
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adding to the rest a most important 
application of ingenious industry? ^Tbe 
rude materials were cheap ; and upon 
no branch of trade was there so large 
a profit; so that, by a change of sys- 
tem in this respect, we should at once 
employ cdpilal, engage industry, entou- 
rage ingenuity, and promote even the 
general commerce of the nation. Jf, 
tlierefore, it could be shown, as he had no 
doubt it would be shown, that the policy 
of our laws had compelled foreign states 
to erect manufactures of machinery at a 
very high rate, and that they vrould wil- 
lingly purchase machinery from us if the 3 '^ 
could do it free from danger, the valuable 
addition which would be so made to our 
commerce would be asulHcient reason for 
making some alteration in the ‘present 
system. He could not help mentioning 
another strong inducement to the taking 
of some such measure. There was 
scarcely a single mechanical improvement 
that was not immediately protected by a 
patent. To obtain that patent a specifi- 
cation of the improvement discovered 
must be made out in such clear terms, as 
to enable any other machinist to under- 
stand it. Our own manufacturers could 
not, it was true, infringe the patent; but 
the Patent-office was open to the world, 
any foreigner that chose might obtaiu a 
copy of the specification ; aral, on re- 
turning to his own country, might take 
advantage of the skill of English workircn, 
to carry into eliect the directions it con- 
tained. Thus, in fact, by our present re- 
strictive law, we deprived ourselves of the 
profiMie might otherwise acquire by the 
manufacture of machinery. He hoped 
he had made his intentions on this head 
sufficiently clear. 

On the next branch of Jthe subject, 
which related to what were usually termed 
the Combination-laws, he intended to be 
very bricC For many years past, the 
country had been burthened by a system 
of laws preventing the labouring dasses 
of the community from combining toge- 
ther against their employers. Their em- 
ployers, who, though few in number, were 
powerful in wealth, might combine against 
them, and might determine not to give 
them more than a certain sum for their 
labour. The workmen could not, how- 
ever, consult together about the rate they 
ought to fix on that labour, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to fine and im- 
prisonment, and a thousand 'other incon- 
veniences which the law had reserved for 
VOL. X. 


them. The masters, on the other hand, 

. could combine against the men ; they were 
comparatively few in number, possessed 
every advantage of power ami station, 
and ccAild, at any time, agree among 
themselves, what rate of wages they would 
allow. The \naster^ shoemakers, the 
master saddlers, and many others, hail 
adopted resolutions for this purpose ; so 
tha^ ill tact, 4he‘ operators w'cre com- 
pletely at the mercy of tlicir employers. 
Of course, tin's gross inequality in the law 
had been a source of perpetual dissatis- 
faction. Some of those persons^ who were 
well satisfied with the state of things, 
without, knowing exactly what that 
state was, professed to fe^Cpride that, in 
the eye of the liritish law, all were equal 
— that high and low, rich and poor, were 
alike protected. It might be so theoreti- 
cally ; but, practically, and, in many in- 
stances, the case was directly otherwise. 
In this instance, the men were not pro- 
tected against the injustice of their mas- 
ters, while the masters were protcciett 
from the combinations of the men. It 
was said, that if these laws were repealed, 
there w^uld be nothing but rioting and 
quarrelling lietweeii the masters and the 
men ; but this he denied, on tlie authority 
of persons conversant in trades w/io in- 
fornied him, that a strike for wages nev<;r 
took place, except in case s where the men 
found their wages iiisiillicient for their 
support, or under other circumstance s of 
severe exiremity. They were compelled 
to strike ; so that the masters Ixrought 
the evil upon themselves. It was also 
very important, in relation to this point, 
to mention, that it was the decided 
opinion of the lion, and learned member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Scarlett) tliut if 
all the penal laws against combinations 
by workmen for increase of wages were 
struck out of the Statute-book, the com- 
mon law of the land would still be amply 
sufficient to prevent the niiscliievous 
effects of such combinations [bear, hear !3« 
The lion, and learned member, had pro- 
mised to be in his place to state this opinion, 
and iie was sorry to observe that he was 
absent. However, among lawyers be be- 
lieved there was no doubt upon\lic point. 
It was of great importance to consider, 
therefore, whether these needless laws, 
creating so mapy heart-burnings, and so 
much discontent, might not be safely ab- 
rogated. If the common law was adequate 
to all useful purposes, why bad not thc>>e 
stiftutes been repealed long ogo? Thn 
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ciommoni but pot the very sensible, an- 
swer was, that it was difficulf to deal with 
the subject ; but he doubted whether so 
much difficulty would be found as was an- 
ticipated. It was clear that the woikmen 
liked the present system ; j^or at a meeting 
of the Spitalfields* Wca\crb within the last 
fortnight, it had been carried by accla- 
mation, that they were content that ifo 
change should be made. * If thcic ^cre 
any jjefillcmen who were aivaie of any dis- 
advantages that would result fiom the 
sweeping away of the whole system of 
combinution laws, he hoped they would 
take the trouble to lay them before the 
committee. He was fully aware of the 
difn 'ulty of tlR^subject, and of the pre- 
ju..ice 8 which they wovUl have to en- 
counter in the examination ; but he 
tru*»ti.d thrf they should be able to over- 
come them all, if they met with the as- 
sistance of his majesty's unnisicrs, and es- 
pecially of that right hon. gentleman the 
presidonr of the board of trade, wlio had 
taken sh irh an oflcctive port in removing 
the r'scijctioiiji by which the commerce of 
the country had been long ffttered. 
'Without that assistance, he was aware 
that they could do n/ithing ; but with it 
be was sure that Uicy could effect a grtat 
and lasting benifit to the cOminunity.— 
The lion, gcnticmaa concluded with 
moving. 

That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the slate of the law in the 
United Kingdi lu, and its consccjucnces, 
respecting nrtirans leaving the kingdom, 
and residing abroad ; also, into the state 
of the law, and its consequences, re- 
specting the exportation of tools and 
niacliinei \ ; and into ^he state of the law, 
and its c(h i is, so far as relates to the com- 
bination of workmen, and others, to raise 
Arages, or to regulate their wages and 
hours of working; and to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House." 

Mr. Ilui^kisson^ rose, not for the pur- 
pose of opposing, but of concurring in 
the present motion, lie wished, however, 
to have it distinctly understood, thkt he 
held himself at liberty, on every part of 
this subject, to form his opinion upon the 
evidence which might hereafter be sub- 
mitted to the committee, lie acknow- 
ledged that, in much df the general 
reasoning of the hon, member for Aber- 
deen, he fully concurred. On the first 
head of tlic proposed inquiry wliich 0*0- 
lated to the granting permission to arti- 


zans to go abroad, he must confess that 
•he entertained but little doubt. It ap- 
peared to him, that from the moment that 
the policy of our laws, no matter how 
numerous or how long enacted, cas 
called into question, the onus qf proving 
their necessity rested with those who un- 
dertook to maintain them ; and when he 
spoke of necessity, he used the term in 
reference to the great and paramount in- 
terest of the community, and not to the 
convenience of any body of individuals, 
who cither had, or fancied tiiat they had, 
an interest in the employment of our 
arti/ins/ lie said, that every man was 
entitled to curiy that talent which nature 
had given him, and those acquirements 
wliicli his diligence had attained, to any 
maikct in which he was likely to obtain 
the highest remuneration, unless it could 
be shown that there was some paramount 
and overwhelmirg nece'^sity against it. 
With respect, therefore, to the law on this 
subject, the question was, first, whether 
it was necessary, and then whether it was 
just and practicable f With regard to its 
necessity, he did not feel himself called 
upon to say a single word more than this ; 
namely, that it had led to nothing else 
but perjury^ as any man might now go 
akroad, who chose to swallow the custom- 
house oath. It was not just ; because, the 
severe penalties it contained prevented 
those artizans> who had failed in turning 
their acquirements to advantage abroad, 
from returning back with them to their 
native country. He knew that at this 
very moment there were many manufac- 
tories in France, in which not nifrcly the 
workmen, but also the masters who em- 
ployed them, were Bi itisli-born subjects; 
ancf he also knew, that many of the indi- 
viduals so ei'gaged abroad, would, in the 
fluctuations to which their trade had been 
exposed, ha\e willingly rctuined to Eng- 
land, had they not considered themselves 
proscribed by this very law. He thereloi e 
repeated, thqt upon this branch of the 
subject he himself entertained but little 
doubt; he thought, however, that it ought 
to undergo investigation, if for no other 
reason, at least for this— that it would 
tend to remove many idle prejudices 
which at present prevailed regarding it.— • 
With regard to the free exportation of 
machinery, he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber, in thinking, that public opinion was 
more divided. For bis own part, he had 
no hesitation in stating, that in general 
be concurred in the opinions which the 
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hon. member had expressed upon it ; and 
he would further observe, that if it were 
determined to permit the emigration or 
artisaus, it would be more difficult than 
ever to prevent the exportation of ma- 
chinery» as the machinery was in general 
of their* invention. He could wisSi the 
attention of the committee to be directed 
to this point— *can this part of the law be 
made effectual? He knew that at this 
very moment, machinery of the most 
cumbrous nature was exported from the 
country; and he agreed with the hon. 
member, in saying, that with the supe- 
riority which our artizaos possessed over 
those of other countries in the manufac- 
ture and erection of machinery, we ouglit 
to take into consideration the demand 
for it which would be immediatefy created 
by allowing it to be freely exported. On 
that part of the subject, however, he 
wished to reserve himself until he had 
heard all that could be stated by those who 
were most interested in it ; at present he 
had a strong opinion, that the country 
would be much bene&tted by such a mea* 
sure as the bon. member for Aberdeen 
appeared to contemplate. 

With regard to the combination laws, 
he must observe, that it was a question 
of great extent and of great difficulty, 
and one which would require great in- 
dustry, on account of the complicated 
system of law which it would be necessary 
to unravel. From the best attention whicn 
he had been able to bestow upon it, he 
was convinced, that the laws against com- 
binations had tended to multiply combina- 
tioLi^^ind that they had greatly aggra- 
vated tlic evil they were intended to re- 
move. From the moment those laws were 
made, the workmen saw the injury which 
they inflicted on them, ai^l immediately 
began to consider by what means they 
could be best evaded. It was no slight 
objection to those laws, that they created 
between the employer and the employed, 
relations diametrically opposite to those 
which ought to exist, fOr they created 
jealousy, ill-ivill, and discontent, instead 
of thit fbeling of good-will that was cal- 
culated to make each party stand by the 
other in any period of mutual distress. 
To relieve itself from the numerous ap- 
plications which the House received in 
|>eriods of distress from the manufacturing 
interest, calling upon it to interfere be- 
tween the masters and the inen— to re* 
move from the Statute-book some laws 
which were too oppressive to be executed. 


and others which it was impossible to 
execute — he thought that t\m inquiry 
ought to be instituted. He had nut 
studied the question sufficiently to he able 
to saj^, that if all the combi naiioa laws 
were removed from the Statute-book, the 
common laiy* would-be able to meet all 

combination ; but he should suppose that 
if a workman engaged to finish a given 
qiysntity of work in a given time, and did 
not finish it, there must be som^ law to 
unisli him for his breach of engagement, 
o, too, ill case of a conspiracy to deter 
Individuals from working at a {,iven rate 
of wages. It would Le incunibent on the 
House to look narrowly into the subject : 
strong pi ejudices existed jregarding it in 
the manufacturing districls, mativ or which 
had been engendered by the law itself^ 
and ought therefore to be c^arefully and 
tenderly removed. He could not conclude 
without thanking the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, whose indus^y and diligence 
could be exceeded by no iiian*8 [[hear, 
hearj for having undertaken this arduous 
task. He was not at all surprised that the 
bon. member for Aberdeen, in proposing 
this ih^uiry, should have^ regretted the 
loss which the House had sustained by the 
death of his vshfecl friend, t'»e Mr. 

Bicardo — a ^• ntlenian, whom huil 

also had the pleastire of reckoning among 
bis friends. There was no man who 
esteemed more hii^hly tlie acuteness and 
ability of Mr. Ricardo than he did, and 
no man who more sincerely la. ^ his 
loss. Ill all his public conduct ihcre was 
an evident anxiety to do what he thouglic 
right, to seek the good of the couiiti v, 
and to pursue no other object; and his 
speeches were always distinguished by a 
spirit of firmness and conciliation that did 
equal honour to himself and to his country. 
In conclusion, he remarked, that he was 
convinced that the diligent inipiiry of the 
committee would produce a report which 
would enable the House to retain what 
was useful in the laws to wliicb the motion 
referred, to clear front the Statute-book 
such of them as were useless, unnecessary, 
and impracticable, and to substitute in 
their stead such amendments as would 
best promote the commerciallnterest and 
glory of the country. [[Hear, hear.]| 

The motion bein'' agreed to, Mr. Hume 
named the following committee, observing 
that he should be happy to receive the 
assistance of any other menibers who 
were disposed to attend it — Mr. Ilumr, 
Mr. iiuskisson, Mr. C. Grant, Mr- 
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Booroe/ Mr. Attorney GeneraU Mr. 
Grey Bennett Mr. Dawson, *Mr. D. Git- 
berti Mr. Bemat, Mr. F. Lewis, Sir H* 
PftrocU; Mr. G. Philips, Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Stuart Worlley, Mr. 
Birch, Mr. Pares, Mr. Wilson, Mr. [ 
Egerton, air Afiland, and Mr. Hob 

house. 


Tredd-Jmtl. 
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.HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday i February 13. 

SlNKCURE PI-ACKS — KfN’G’s ReMEM- 
nKAUCER.^ Earl Grotvenor moved for an 
aocount of pensions, sinecures, and re^ 
versions granted during the last year. The 
motion, he dbsSfVcd, was precisely the same 
ns tliat which he had made last session, 
with the exception of the necessary dif- 
ference of the dates. This motion being 
agreed to, tlie noble earl proceeded to ad- 
vert to certain offices, the abolition of 
which had been recommended* by the 
report of the finance committee. Ac- 
cording to public rumour, a new appoint- 
ment to the office ofKing’s Hcnienib rancor 
of the Exchequer had been made, io direct 
violation of the principle laid down in the 
report of the committee, tvliich recom- 
niondcd, tiiat that and other offices exe- 
cuted by deputy should be abolished when 
the present interest vested in them should 
cease. The noble earl also referred to the 
offices of Clerk of the Pells and of the 
lord justice general of Scotland, and 
wished to know whether any regulations 
had been adopted with respect to them. 
As to the office of Clerk of Parliament, 
lie recollected that the noble lord oppo- 
site had hist year recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee, wdiich would 
have to inc^utre into the duties of that 
office, parts of which, lie understood, it 
would be proper to preserve; but he 
thought that no time ought to be lost in 
regulating it, and every other office of the 
same description. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that • the 
whole of llic circumstances to which the 
noble earl had alluded, as exhibiting a 
violation of the principle established in 
the finance report, were unfounded. Some 
of the offices referred Co were to be regu- 
lated under the authority of parliament. 
One of these offices, that of Clerk of the 
Pells, had very important* duties, which 
"Jiad hitherto been discharged by deputy. 
With regard to the office of King's Re- 
membrancer of the Exchequer, the regu- 
"lotiOD of which was undertaken by the 


Treasury, its duties had also hither- 
to been wholly executed by deputy ; but 
it was the intentiofi of government that 
this course should no longer be observed, 
but that it should be executed altogether 
by tike principal. The measures recom- 
mended by the committee being now un- 
dergoing a revision in order to their being 
carried into eftect, a gentleman of the 
Treasury bad, in the mean time, been ap- 

E Dinted to the office of King's Rcmcin- 
ranccr. But this ivas a temporary ap- 
pointment, which had solely for its object 
the exeqution of certain duties w*luch, 
by law, must be performed until the 
office be finally regulated. With u'gurd 
to the office of Justice-general of Scot- 
land, that was also one in which rogu1'> 
tion was to be applied as spcedilj us pos- 
sible. The regulation of the office of 
Clerk of Parliament lay chiefly v/uli tiujir 
lordships' House, and he had no objeciion 
to the subject being taken into considera- 
tion in the present session. 

The Marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that it had been recommended, that bills 
should be introduced for regulating the 
offices referred to in the report of the fi- 
nance committee, and he should have ex- 
pected that they would have been brought 
in for that purpose as soon as possible, in 
order that the regulations might be made 
by act of parliament. As yet, however 
no such bills had come before the House. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded the 
noble marquis, that by the act of Parlia- 
ment already passed, it was competent for 
the Treasury to make, in the offices npinied 
out, such regulations as appeared to be 
called for. This was to be done on the 
responsibility of the Treasury. What 
regulations ought to be made in the office 
of Remembrancer of the Exchequer, or 
any other office, could not be explained, 
until the alterations which might be ne- 
cessary should be ascertained. In the 
mean time, it was certain, that no ap- 
pointments wqre made to offices of this 
description, except such as were perfectly 
temporary, and indispensable for the exe- 
cution of particular duties. 

TREA0-MrLL«3 The Marquis of Lans^ 
cfetvii wished to take notice of a report 
which bad reached him, connected with 
the subject of prison discipline in general, 
but more particularly with the enforce- 
ment of hard labour previous to convic- 
tion. Nothing of this kind was understood 
to be contemplated by the act which came 
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from the other house of parliament* and 
he was certain that none of their lordahips ' 
who sat on the coinmiitee to which the bill 
was referred ever supposed that such an 
interpretation was to be given to the law. 
It was clearly understood, that the puq^sh- 
ment of the tread-mill was never to he 
enforced except on conviction. On this 
subject, there had been no difference of 
opinion in the. committee, and had it ever 
been supposed that any doubt could arise 
in tlie breast of the maaistrates as to the 
sense of the clause aumorising the em* 
ployment of the tread-mill, he was fully 
convinced that it would not have hesitated 
to add a clause, making it penal for 
any magistrate to sanction such a princi- 
pic as that of punishment before •convic- 
tion. He would refer to the words of the 
clause, which had been adopted in the 
presence of twenty peers, among whom no 
doubt, whatever, prevailed as to its mean- 
ing. The clause made provision for the en- 
forcement of hard labour as a punish- 
ment for convicts in prisons, and for the 
fair employment of others. The word 
employment, ’’ being contradistinguished 
from hard labour, was a sufficient expla- 
nation of the meaning of the clause. He 
knew not whether any correspondence had 
token place between the magistrates who 
entertained doubts on this question, and 
the home secretary, but certainly there 
could be in the legislature only one opi- 
nion on !hc meaning of the act. He hoped 
this misunderstanding would be corrected, 
and that a species of punishment, liable to 
no obicetion in itself, should not be per- 
verteuby an undistinguishing application. 
It was of the utmost importance, that the 
ignominious stamp of the punishment 
should be held up as a disgrace to be at- 
tached exclusively to guilt ;*and all per- 
sons in authority ought to be restrained 
by an express law, from otherwise apply- 
ing it. 

The Earl of Liverpool completely con- 
curred with the noble mar.quis in all that 
iic had stated on this subject. He per- 
fectly agreed with him, that if the punish- 
ment of the tread-mill was applied pre- 
vious to sentence, such application was a 
violation of the letter of the law. The 
distinction between employment before, 
and punishment after conviction, was most 
material ; and he would freely say, that if 
any doubu really existed among the ma- 
gistrates, they ought to be removed alto- 
gether by an act of parliameDt, if neces- 
sary. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday^ February 13, 

Recsprocity of Doties — Shippiko 
Interest. |] The House having resolved 
iuelf into a Committee on tt|e Keprocity 
of Duties act| * 

Mr. Huskisson adverted to the object 
of the Bill of last aession on this subject, 
enabling the king in council to place the 
shipping of a forei^ state on thd same 
footing as the shipping of Great Britain, 

E rovided in the ports of that foreign state 
British shippingexperiencedsinrilar advan- 
tages. His majesty bad been also empow- 
ered by the same statute toim|)Osc counter- 
vailing duties in case any tdreign state im- 
posed duties upon any goods or shipping of 
this country arriving in the ports or that fo« 
reign state. It had been found necessary to 
exercise this last power with regard to the 
United States. Notwithstanding the act 
of 1822 ^ad settled the permanent inter- 
course between our West India Islands 
and the United States, it appeared that 
the latter had continued the alien duty on 
the toiyioge of the vessels as well as on 
the cargo, and it became requisite, there- 
fore, for our own pretectioii, to impose 
countervailing duties to the exteur of those 
enforced in America. An order in coun- 
cil had accordingly been issued, establish- 
ing a duty equal to 94 cents per ton upon 
the ship, and of 60 cents pur ton upon 
the cargo. This step had certainly been 
taken by the British government with re- 
gret and reluctance, for it was of course 
very desirous that the duty should be 
abated in both countries. He was hap- 
py to say, however, that the difference 
was at this time a matter of negotiation 
between the two countries, and that it 
had been entered into on both sides 
in an amicable spirit, with a view merely 
to secure mutual interests. The step taken 
by the king in council had not been the 
result of, nor intended to produce, ill-will 
in the United States, ft had been called 
for by the justice of the case, and would 
be gladly retraced whenever the opportu- 
nity was afforded. The right hon. gentlc- 
tleman proposed three resolutions, for- 
mally to effect the objects be bad stated. 

Mr. Robertson expressed his decided 
disapprobation of the whole system of 
ciprocity of ddties. He insisted that the 
course ministers were pursuing would be 
the ruin of the shipping interest, and es- 
pecially ciQled the attention of the House 
[ to the opinions delivered by the late Mr. 
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loo^ experience had 8up> 
j^lieid lilni with practical knowledge of tbe^ 
Ittmost value upon this great question. 
IXo .^e visionary theories of a speculative 
.cabinet he had opposed the clear deduo 
..tions of. fact, and. had shewn incontrover- 
tibly that In theay^ears 1821 and 1822, 
.2.2,000 tqn of shippiag bad been built less 
tlun in the two preceding years; tliat 
!.];25,000 ton less hpd beeti employed; and 
.|B«O0O fewer seamen employed as a school 
for our navy. The president of the Board 
of Trade I'ad combated this statement by 
.n reference to tlie. arrivals in Great Britain, 
.forgetting that the. increase in those arri- 
.Vpls was to be. attributed partly to the im- 
proveJ iffirv'ncourse with .Ireland, and 
.partly to our connection with tlie.Con- 
. tinent, jfhioh enabled . hundreds of snmll 
vessels to makanaoy.abort voyages in the 
course of the year. As. to reciprocity of 
.duties, Prussia, Russia, iuid.the northern 
.powers^ might be happy to join in the 
scheme, because it promoted Aeir inte* 

, easts essentially; they could -find mate- 
-Hals, and labour foe miphbuilding nt half 
..our eapence, and yet. their vess^la would 
.be admitted,upon the same terms as . our 
own. With America, however, the case 
.^esdjfierentt.sbe had. already seen tliat 
'her interests .drew, the other way, and 
.while she laughed at. the . simplicity of 
Great Britain, she was too wary not to 
avail herself of the advantage it aSbr^d. 
It had from time immemorial been the po- 
litic practice of every nation to tax foreign 
. ahlpping, in ,otder to prevent interference 
in aay particular branch of trade. The 
carrying trade, was the life and soul of the 
British navy, and the system now pursued 
. would cut It up root and branch, and it 
was astonishing that the. president of the 
Board of Trade, was not aware of thecon- 
, sequences of Uie pourse he recommended. 
He yet trusted to see the House rousod to 
a sense of the danger of the country from 
gross iDattcotioii ,lo the . interests ,of our 
sbijming aiul seamen. 

.Mr. Jiutk^oA .-^^d, ..he bad :not . ex- 
pected t^t on tbie^qccasion tJie principle 
. of the bill of last year would be .disputed ; 
...and, thoqgh quite prepared, to justify all 
that hpd.heen done, be, did not think that 
he was now called upon, to db.ao. ,Wbat 
..^e psolutiauspropcaed.to do w.as^ iafact, 
.in ..&vour of the. system. ^hich. .the boa. 

. member so strenuously eavpcatei). 

The resolutions were, then ag^.4 to. 

i 
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Growing Crops^Jrdand. L 1 

Abkorpto^ to move for leave to bring 
in f bill to amend an act passed in the 
year 1816> enabling landlords in Ireland 
to distrain, as in England, the growing 
crops. of their tenants. To this measure 
he could see no objection; for he was 
safe that the landlords themselves could 
have no desire to exercise this odious 
power, although, perhaps, their ageofs 
mights The object which he had in view 
was, to take from the effect of tlie act of 
1816 all farms, the rent of which did not 
amcjunt to lOfs a year. The landlord 
should still.be left the same power as be- 
fore of distraining cattle* This appeared 
to him to be an act of humanity to the 
poorer . classes in Ireland ; and it would 
nave a collateral advantage; for it 
must be manifest to every one acquainted 
with the condition of that country, that 
one of its principal evils arose from the 
great ^subdUision . of farms, and the ten- 
dency of this measure would be to pre- 
vent so great a subdivision, and thereby 
remove to that extent one of the griev* 
ances under which Ireland laboured. He 
should therefore move, ** Tliat leave be 
granted to bring in a bill to amend so 
much of the 56ui of Geo. 3. c. 88, in so 
far as it applies to the distraining on 
growing crops in Ireland*'' 

Sir Newport seconded the motion, 
and remarked that, as an act of justice 
and humanity to the people of Ireland, 
the House should remove the power of 
oppression which at present existeil* 

Mr* Goulbuni said, be did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the motion* lie 
should be sorry to oppose any^ motion 
which it was alleged was likely to atlord 
, relief to the people of Ireland ; but at the 
same time, he did nut mean to pledge 
himself to give bis support to the measure 
in its future stages, or, on the other hand, 
to state iliat be should give it his oppo^si- 
tion. But it was worth the consideration 
of those who introduced the. pleasure, to 
examine whether there were any circum- 
stances that * rendered the extension of 
the. measure necessary to Ireland and not 
to. this country ; and they, should also 
consider whether in giving what appeared 
an advmtage to the suSering tenant, by 
depriving . the landlord of the means of 
reqoyering the s|uu which was due to 
him, they did not. . impose a greater evil 
upon* the tenant himi^f, by destroying 
,lliat . credit whiph . the Iandlqr4 . migW 
otherwise have l;«en. disposed iq.giye him. 
It was perfectly cruci that the process .of 
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distnuninp was one of those eases which 
might easily be depicted as extremely op- , 
pressive; but if you deprive the landlord 
of the power of recoveringt let it also be 
remembered that you destroy) iii a ^eat 
degree, the confidence whim he m^ht 
be disposc'd to place in his tenant. How- 
ever, he should offer no opinion at present 
on the merits of the bill, nor as to die* 
course which be might feel it necessary 
to adopt at a future period. 

Mr. Grattan said, the measure proposed 
by the noble lord would not take away 
from the landlord tlie power of recover- 
ing his rent; it only altered the time. 
What the noble lord had proposed, was 
perfectly fair; namely, tliat a keeper 
might be retained on the crop ivhilst it 
was growing. In the part of Ireland to 
which he belonged, ana where there were 
resident mntlemen, there was no disposi- 
tion to distrain the growing crops; so 
that whatever it might be in other parts 
of Ireland, the neighbourhood to which 
he belonged was exempt from the evH. 

Leave was given to bring in the biff. 

South Amebica.^ Sir J. Maekitf- 
tosh rose to give notice of a conditional 
motion of a very extensive and general 
nature. He did not know when heshooM 
bring it forward, but he believed it would 
be on an early day in March. It had re- 
ference to the relations existing at pre-' 
sent between this kingdom and those 
countries in South America which had 
formerly belonged to the throne of Spain, 
and which had now, and indeed for sonie 
time ]^hBt, become independent. He was 
unable to specify what the nature of his 
motion would be, or on what day he 
should bring it forward. He should 
therefore allow his majesty’s ministers 
further time to make their arrangements ; 
and should be happy to be relieved from 
the necessity of making his motion at all, 
by their taxing some salutary measures 
on the subject in the interim. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday f February 16 . 

Usury LAVifs Rbpsai. Bini-.J On the 
motion, that this bill be read a second time, 
Mr. Davenport rOM to give to. it bis 
most decided opposition, xhe Country 
had grown great and bad flourished 
under the present system' of law: where, 
then, w^as the necessity of altering ‘ it ? 
Besides, the alienation proposed wmyd‘ 



be particularly disastrous to persona 
with small landed estates, and would 
absolutely ruin all those who had bought 
them ^ years ago, when land was 
high, and when there was no objec- 
tion to leaving part of the pureftase 
money unpaid bpon them. TRis bill migiit 
raise; but it could not lower, the present 
rdte of interest > pnd as he felt more for 
tbedioh-ower than lie .did for the lender, 
he could do no less than move, 'as an 
amendment, that this bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. Drahiby Cooper rose to second the 
amendment. The laws ibr the regulation 
of the interest of inbney, which it was the 
object of the bill to destniyr wnre, he 
said, in consistence With the whole of Ihd 
English laws which had referencB'to etUr- 
ployments in which chancd Was cbhberta- 
ed. The same principle applhid to in- 
surancesi In thb preiunble of the bill, 
there wate'n'b argmnents in its fhvour. He 
thought it much better that the interest 
of money should hb rraulated by the pre- 
sent laws than-, that alft hose salutary pfo- 
vitibns-^oald be; swept away; 

Mr. Htmie aaid, after the, observations 
which had fiiffen f0m the hon. member 
who spoke lost; he shoold be sorry that 
the biff SbOnId go to a division, without 
some explimation being oflbrded of ‘the 
mistake he bad fallen into. The bon. 
member had sand, that the Usury law's 
were consTstent with tbb'laws of England. 
Now, the whole ttfhdcfncy of modern le- 
gislation, as nf ’the andentlaws, was, to 
give the greatest freedom to bargains, 
and, to all sorts of mercantile transac- 
tions. The greatest benefit that had been 
conferred upon'the count'ijr by any admi- 
nistration for the last thirty years, was 
that which bad resulted firom the enlight- 
ened policy of the present administration, 
in breaking down the absurd restrictions 
with whidi commerce had been previously 
shackled. The hon. member had rejl^rea 
to insurances; and it certainly did sur- 
prise him, that any ‘one* should ‘adduce a 
reason which would lead to a result so 
cqnAary to that which he aimed at. 
lliere wks no law to' prevent oiMlerwriters 
from taking dny premidta on a policy 
Which th^ ihij^it agree on with tne in- 
slired.. loe ta^togy of ’tha Usury lawa 
mdeed, should leadT theih to fix certain 
I'ates of inbu^ahee, irithdut reference to 
I circuinstancea; as, for instance, that the 
plMlufti td the Weal 'Indies should be 5 
I dent, to-tbe Ettt 7, a'hd'bo on, which 
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siiiMdd never lie eftried according to the 
^efewt or to the season, or .to a state of 
ww' and peace% The opposition to this 
bill was dictated by an erroneous view, of 
the interests of the borrowers of dooney ; 
'rrhereas i\ was^ evident, that the freedom 
oS contract was as^ advantageous to the 
borrower as it was to the lender, in the 
same manner as the freedom in policies #f 
insurance was beneficraf •to the under- 
writers and to the insured. What would 
their situation be if, according to the 
idea of the lion, member, the rate of pr^ 
mium were fixed, instead of varying, as it 
now did, *from I to SO per cent? He 
agreed that in the cases of contracts for 
lendingoriMi^as in other contracts, they 
should be such as could bear to meet the 
public eye, and that fraud and deception 
should be punished ; but this they would 
be under the common law. He entreat- 
ed the House, therefore, to press forward 
this measure, as the season for f^pasing it 
was peculiarly favourable, at a time when 
the ordinary rate of interest was at be- 
tween three and four per cent, and thus 
much below the rate fixed by law. The 
country was much indebted to the hon. 
and learned serjeant, for his perseverance 
in urging forward tbiVbill, and he hoped 
he would DOW reap die reward of it. 

Sir ./. WrMesley said, he should take 
leave to say a few words on the subject 
before the House, which was one of the 
most important that could be agitated, 
especially to the landed interest. The 
measure now before them was, to sweep 
away the laws which had been sanctioned 
by the experience of years. During that 
time, the uniform practice of the govern- 
ment of this country had been to prevent 
extortion and usury, by enacting those 
laws which some individuals now wished 
to be repealed. This country, instead of 
being injured, had been greatly benefitted 
by die Usury laws. Since the period of 
the last act, that of quceii Anne, there 
was ho country in which capital had 
accumulated to so great an extent as it 
had done in Englana ; and yet they were, 
now called upon to repeal laws, which 
brought the whole capital of the coun- 
try into the metropolis. If they were re- 
pealed,^ it ought not to be on mere 
theoretical grounds : some practical good 
should be pointed out as likely to be ef- 
fected by the measure. He contended, 
that those laws had done no practical in- 
jury' to the landed interest.* In times 
qf dutress, it was true, diey borrow&d 
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money at a great disadvantage. But, it 
^should not be forgotten, that when they 
gave Vcdeemable annuities, those annuities 
might, in time, be taken up. The per- 
80D8 who DOW lent money to the landed 
interest at 3^ per cent, would, if those 
law# were repealed, change their demand 
with every fluctuation. Now they would 
have four, now five, now six per cent. In 
short, there would be no certainty in the 
money market. If, in time of distress, 
the landed interest could borrow money 
at 5 per cent, what would become of the 
commercial interest ? In proportion as 
the security they had to oner was worse 
than that anbrded by the landed interest, 
would the lender demand a more exorbi- 
tant rate — ^not less, perhaps, than ten or 
twelve per cent. In fact, the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests would be re- 
duced to the utmost distress, if those laws 
were repealed. Let the House also con- 
sider the situation in which the govern- 
ment would be placed. During the last 
war, whilst the mutiny at the Norc was 
raging, when the Bank Restriction act 
was pasted, and when the public funds 
were under 50, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in borrowing money : but he was 
convinced, if those laws had not then 
existed, that government would not have 
been able to raise the money which was 
absolutely necessary to carry on tlie af- 
fairs of the nation. They would not have 
had that preference in the market which 
they ought always to have; and they 
would have been compelled to pay an in- 
terest of 10 or 12 per cent. If, ihorefore, 
the repeal of those laws was calcuklod to 
starve the merchant and manufacturer, 
and to beggar the government, the House 
ought to throw out this bill, and that, too» 
by such a iqajority as would induce the 
learned gentleman never again to bring it 
forward. 

Mr. t/. Smith said, that the hon. baronet 
seemed to fear that the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes, and even the go- 
vernment itself, must suffer by the repeal 
of those laws. Now, without entering 
into niucli argument on those points, it 
might be enough to state, that the laws 
against usury had been done away all 
over Europe, and that no harm had oc- 
curred either to governments or to indivi- 
duals; but, on the contrary, it was to be 
believed that the interest of all parties 
were much improved by that repeal. One 
or. two circumstances had come under his 
own observation, which proved that those 
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laws had occasioned the most destructive | that the moment had arrived wiicn iiarlia* 
effects to families in this country, by 90 m- ^nient ought to repeal those laws. uV dia 
pelling them to raise money by way of not think that the opposition to the mca- 
annuity. Money, like every other com- sure was now so strong as it was last year ; 
modity, ought to be allowed to fetch its and if it were desirable at all that those 
just value in the market. Now, if ai^in- laws should be altered, he conceived the 
dividual wanted to borrow money, which, present period Ws as^ood ds could he 
if these laws were not in existence, he selected. 

might procure for seven per cent., he Mr. Calcrqft said, it would be very dii- 
would be obliged, in his endeavour to ficulv, he was aWarc, to defend those laws 
evade those laws, to pay IS, 14, or even in point of principle; but, iii point ot* 
15 per cent. The hon. baronet had only practice, he must say that it would be 
to refer to the evidence given before the dangerous, without a great deal more con* 
committee, and there he would find those siderntion, to alter those laws in a coun- 
facts distinctly proved. The bon.*baronct try where there was so general and so be- 
expressed some fears as to the situation ncficia) a distribution of capital, and where 
in which the commercial body Would be money was to be had at all t t H T tWara low 
placed, if this bill passed. Now he (Mr. rate of interest. If the learned gentle- 
S.), as one of that body, must say, that man with wlioni (his measure originjated 
he had not the slightest apprehension on thought, while government was in the 
the subject. He could solemnly assert, market, that any change of the law would 
that he never had met a man for whose make the loan of money cheaper to indt- 
Judgment he had any respect, who enter- viduals, was very niiicli mistaken. Me 
tained a doubt on the question. believed the repeal of those laws would 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the chief argu- raise the price of money to government, 
ment against the bill was, that the effect instead of reducing it. Cicntlemcii seemed 
of the repeal of the usury laws would be, to suppose, that by carrying this measure, 
to raise the interest of money. Now, in individuals would be saved frptn ruin, be- 
Holland, there never bad been any re- cause they would nqt then be obliged tO' 
straint on money dealings; and he could get* Into those annuity contracts under 
state from bis own experience, as well as which so many families aufTen^rJ ; they be- 
from history, that there was no country in Heved that a complete end would lie put 
fiuropc where the rate of interest had to all ruinous money contracts. Iliit it 
been and was so low as in the United was utterly impossible to hope for any 
Provinces. He hoped, therefore, that his such result, unless, at the same time that, 
majesty’s government would countenance those laws were repented, they contrived 
this measure, which was in perfect unison to alter the conduct and temper of iiidivi- 
with the liberal course of policy they had duals. By repealing those laws they 
recently adopted. would facilitate the borrowing of money 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been a mem- by extravagant persons, without confer- 
hcr of the committee to ivhom this subject ring any advantage on the steady and in- 
was referred in 1818, and who Iiad re- dustrtous part of the community, wlioni 
ported their sentiments to the House, they ought especially to protect, lie was 
The opinion he had formed in that com- not on the committee-— [ fhe hon. nienihor ^ 
niittee he still entertained. Indeed, he was here reminded that he was 11 incinbcr 
had newer varied from it. He need hardly of the committee.] If ho was oii the 
say that it was entirely in unison with the committee, he iiad certainly forgotteivUio 
object of the learned serjeant. He con- circumstance. He had, however, '4cii«l 
sidered the Usury laws as oiily calculated the evidence; and if he had known that 
to add to the difficulties of borrowing mo- the learned serjoant’s brat, which had 
ney, to increase litigation, and to encou- been 4 iandied about from session to ses^ 
rage fraiiiK sion, was to have been taken up, by go- 

The Chancellor of the lExchequer said, veroment, he would have brouglit down 
that when this question was brought be- that evidence, and pnived tbajt it did- not ' 
fore the Mouse last session he voted bear out the view of those w'ho stipporteil 
against the proposition, not because tliere this measure. •No advantage hail been 
was any advantage in the principle of the pointed out that would at all warrant 
existing laws, against which,, on the con- them in embarking on such a speculation, 
trary, many arguments could be advanced; There was no country, not even Holland 
but because he was not prepared to say itsefr, in which wealth bad so grearly ju- 
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creased as it had done in England, during 
the period ^grhen those iaws were in ope-, 
ration. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow certainly could 
not congratulate the lion, gentleman op- I 
osite on the strength of his memory, for 
e had undoubte^y been ^ member of the 
committee ; and it was equally certainthat 
he had attended it. It, was scarcely «ie- 
ccssary for him to make tiny observations 
on tlm objections which had been made to I 
this measure, after what had fallen from I 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and his right i 
hoD. fricjrids near him. The hon. gentle- | 
man who seconded the amendment had I 
fallen into a great mistake about the origin 
of laws* Much of his Venera^- 1 

cion for those laws seemed to be founded 
upon a notion of their great antiquity;* 
but Ke would probably be surprised to 
learn, that tho taking of interest Ibr mo- 
ney at all was proscribed by our early i 
statutes as being contrary to Christianity. < 
This was the uniform language of our 
early statutes. It had been said by the 
hon. baronet opposite, that the landed in- 
terest would be borne down by this mea- 
sure ; that in ordinary times moiiey might 
be readily obtained upon mortgage ; and 
that in seasons of dlfliculty recourse might 
be had Co the system of raising money by 
red(?omab]c annuities. Undoubtedly re- 
deemable annuities could be resorted to : 
they had, in point of fact, been resorted 
to ; but at wliat rate of interest ? Why, at 
the ruinous rate of 10, 12, 13, and 14? per 
cent., for two, three, or four lives. This 
was the remedy which the lion, baronet 
preferred ; this was the ruinous expedient 
of which he was so much enamoured ! | 
Not only had this expedient been resorted 
to at a period of difficulty, but estates bad 
been actually sold at a time when scarcely 
a purchaser could he found in the market, 
lie was satisfied, that the repeal of the 
Usury laws would be so far from being in- 
jurious to the landed interest, that no clast 
of the community would derive mere essen- 
tial benefit from shat repeal than the agricul- 
tural class. The objections which had been 
measure, on the ground of its 
being injurious to the commercial interest, 
were equally unfounded. As to the ex- 
pedient of borrowing stock to replace it. 
It hail been no less ruinous than that of 
resorting to redeemable, annuities. An 
hon. friend near him had mentioned a case 
him — and this was far from being a so- 
litary instance— in which a person had lost 
80 per ceiu by borrowing stock w re- 
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place it. The object of his bill was, to 
place money contracts on tlie same footing 
as all other commercial transactions; to 
afford a full, fair, and open competition in 
the money market, and to allow persons 
to make their own bargains with respect 
to money, as they were at present allowed 
to make them with respect to all other 
commodities. 

Mr. Baring said, that, after the general 
concurrence of sentiment which seemed 
to prevail on this subject, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
with any observations. He could not, 
howevet, forbear saying a few words on a 
subject of such importance, involving, ns 
it undoubtedly did, a change in our laws 
of very considerable importance. But 
though* it was a change of considerable 
importance, it was a change which would 
roducc no immediate efiect ; and it was 
ecause it would produce no immediate 
effect, that he conceived this to be the 
proper time for legislating on the subject. 
They were not now legislating on the 
subject of fixing the value of money ; and, 
perhaps, a more favourable opportunity of 
doing away with those laws liad not oc- 
curred in the last half century. It ha«l 
been said, that a vast accumulation of 
capital had taken r!acc, notwithstanding 
the existence of these laivs. The fact 
was, that the accumulation of capital 
had gone on increasing, because the 
Usury laws as far as capitalists and monied 
men were concerned, were wholly in- 
operative. The 'invasion of these laws 
was so easy, that the monied interest hail 
never been affected by them. Not so, 
however, the agricultural interest ; and it 
was not without surprise, therefore, ttiat 
he found this measure most vehemently 
opposed by that very class of the coni- 
niunity, which, above all others, it was 
most calculated to benefit— he meant the 
country gentlemen. He really hoped, if 
it were only for the advantage of hearing 
what could be urged against this measure 
and that an Opportunity might be afforded 
of removing the prejudices whicli were 
entertained against it, that this bill would 
be suffered to go further. Even if it were 
not possible to remove the prejudices of 
the country gentlemen, and to satisfy 
them that the measure was calculated to 
promote their interests, nothing would be 
more easy, when this bill came into the 
committee, than to restrict its operation 
to all classes of the community, except 
the agricultural i ao Uiat it might not ex- 
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tend to the loan of money upon/nortgages. 
With respect to the interests of the mer-i 
chant and the manufacturer* there could 
be no doubt of the utility of the repeal of 
these laws* It was equally certain* that 
the landed interest would be relieved* 
even abcfve all other classes, by’ this 
measure ; but* if they could not be per- 
suaded of it, they might be exem][ited 
from its operation. What was the pre- 
dicament in which the landed interest 
stood, during the whole of the last war* 
by the effect of the existing laws i W hiic 
these laws were wholly inoperative upon 
capitalists, who could evade them, and 
upon the government who were borrowing 
at an usurious interest during the whole 
progress of the war, the landed proprietor 
could never raise a sixpence except by 
the most desperate usury, and while the 
rate of interest passed from 3 per cent to 
5^ or G per cent witli respect to other 
capital* it passed at once from 5 to 14 per 
cent with respect to landed security. The 
country gentlemen, therefore, were, in fact, 
more interested in the repeal of this 
measure* than any other class of the com- 
munity. 

Captain MaberUy said, the hon. member 
for Wareham had asserted that, the policy 
of this measure was not borne out by the 
evidence given before the coinniJttec. 
Now, he had within these few days re- 
ferred to tliat evidence, and he begged 
leave to differ entirely from the opinion of 
the hon. member. He should give his 
cordial support to a measure* which be 
believed to be founded on the soundest 
principles of commercial policy* and in 
the expediency of which the most en- 
liglitencd statesmen* as well as practical 
men, had equally concurred, lie need 
only refer to such names as, those of the 
late sir Samuel Komiliy* the late Mr. 
Ricardo* Mr. Sugdeo* and Mr. Roths- 
child. 

Sir W. de Crespigny expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the policy of the mea- 
sure. * 

Mr. «/. Martin considered the Usury 
laws injurious to all classes of the commu- 
nity; but more especially to the agricul- 
tural interest. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading 120. For the Amendment 2S« 
The bill was then read a second t!m^ 

Deputy REMEMBRANcsnsurp or the 
ExcHEauEa.3 Mr. Baring requested to 
be informed of the circumstancet under 
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which Mr. Vincent* after the death of the 
late deputy .remembrancer, Mr. Steele 
had been appointed to this oilicc. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchetjner said* 
that Mr. Vincent's appointment was tem- 
porary. Tho law which came into ope- 
ration at the death of ^Ir. Steele, did not 
provide for the abolition of tlic office of 
^puty remcmh^anccr, or fix the manner 
in which the duties of that office should 
henceforward be performed. It only re- 
quired that* whenever that event took 
place, the lords of the Treasury should 
determine what should be the future du- 
ties of the office, and what should be tho 
exu?nt of the emolument arising from it. 
The lords of the Trea8ury*u&d«^dingly* 
upon the death of Mr. Steele* lost no time 
in calling upon the barons of the Exche- 
quer and on the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to report to them os to the na- 
ture of the office ; but the fact was, that 
the duties of it, from the nature aiul con- 
stitution of the Exchequer, were absolutely 
necessary to be continued until some new 
system could be arranged ; and it was not 
very cosy to decide by what system the 
businetik would be best done* and with 
least expense to the public. * Pending this 
inquiry* however* Mr* Vincent had bf;cii 
appointed, lie was required himself to 

I ierform the duties of the place, and al- 
owed no deputy ; and he was directed to 
receive the accustoincd fees for the pre- 
sent* not keeping them for himself, but 
paying them into the consolidated fund ; 
the lords of the Treasury of course re- 
aerving to themsclvea the power of giving 
him an adequate compensation for his 
labour. For himself, he was most anxious 
to regulate the office in that way which 
should be most conducive to the piihlie 
service; and* whatever difficulty there 
might be in determining tiio precise mode 
in which the accessary duties should be* 
executed, there could be no doubt they 
would be performed at a considerably less 
expense than they had been heretofore. 

Mr. Baring profcsseck liimsclf satisfied 
with the explanation* and trusted that the 
new •arrangement would amount to a 
complete remodelling of the Exchequer. 
It was high * time that the. country should 
get rid of a system of keeping accounts so 
cumbrous and so inefficient* that it might 
almost disgrace a tribe of Indian savages. 

Dry Rot in Ships.^ Mr. Hume rose 
to present a petition connected with the 
charges for the navy. The petitioner was. 
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a gentleman - of” the name of Dunidge, 
who had lately written upon the subject of 
“ Dry Hot and the petition stated very 
extensive injury accruing of late years 
firom that disease to our shipping ; inso- 
mucb» that nearly one-half the vessels in 
the navy wfre inoac or Icsi visited by it ; 
and sovera) ships, the Lord Nelson, the 
I^oi'd 1 1 owe, the Queei> Charlotte, arftl 
Olliers, hud lately, upon ft survey, been 
found to be entirely destroyed. The pe- 
titioner added, that it would appear, upon 
calculation, that, owing to this disease, the 
number o£ sea- worthy ships which at pre- 
sent composed our navy, was smaller than 
that which wc hud maintained in the year 
ITll.'J ;^.it9TJ.vsyed that the board of ad- 
iiiirulty .would take means to repress the 
evil, .^e (Mr. Hume) was desirous to 
know wmt the admiralty was prepared to 
do in this matter, which Bcemed to him to 
be one of the very highest importance. It 
was quite certain, that the English oak 
had not been used formerly to decay, as 
it did now'. As fur the coal tar, which 
had been supposed a remedy, lie under- 
stood that it did nothing but mischief ; it 
injured the hgultli of the men, and^did no 
good to the timber. ^ He was informed 
that ships hiiilt in America, from wood 
felled at the season ivheri the sap was not 
in the tree, were not subject to dry rot ; | 
or at least, not in the same degree with 
those built by us, from wood felled when 
the sup w'us in it. Whatever might be 
the merits of the petition, he thought 
there could be no doubt that the subject 
was one which demanded the fullest at- 
tention and discussion. 

I'he Chancellor ^ the Exchequer said, 
he would put it to tne hon. member, whe- 
ther this was a convenient moment for 
presenting such a petition. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish what- 
ever to interfere with other business ; and 
would therefore present the petition upon 
another occasion. 

Navy EsTiMAtss.] The House haw* 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, • 

Sir Geor^ Clerk rose, to bring forward 
the Navy Estimates for the present year. 
He^ said, that after the great reductions . 
which had already taken place in our 
naval department, he did «noc apprehend 
that anjr further ones were likely to be 
proposed. The vote called for this year 
was about :^2(\yOQOL more iluai hud b^n 
taken lust, because it was necessary' to 
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make sometsmall addition to our present 
4fbrcc^ He anticipated no objection to 
this from the gentlemen on the other side, 
because their complaint for some time 
had been rather that our naval cstablisli- 
mcn| was too low. The unsettled state 
of some parts of the world to which the 
commerce of England was now, with 
eveVy prospect of advantage, extending 
itself, ffoulcl fully account for ilic trifting 
additional expense wdiich was conteni- 
plaitud; and in addition to this considera- 
tion, there was the probability that the 
piratical depredations in the West Indies, 
which now were entirely stopped, would 
recommence if our strength in that quarter 
was withdrawn ; and the necessity for 
maintaining our power in the Mediter- 
ranean, as long as the present disputes 
existed between Turkey and her (jreek 
dependencies. With respect to the peti- 
tion which had been presented by the lion, 
member for Aberdeen, the subject was 
already under the consideration of the 
board of admiralty, who were not blind 
to its importance. The fact was, in some 
measure, that from the great exigencies 
of the late war, it had been found neces- 
sary to build ships without those precau- 
tions which would have been used under 
circumstances of full leisure. Timber 
bad been used, in many cases, which was 
not sufBciently seasoned. We were now, 
however, using every means to avoid the 
evil to which the hon. member hod alluded. 
Ships were built under cover ; the timber 
employed was perfectly dry ; and the coal- 
tar— as to the harrolessnesB of which he 
had understood the hon. member to be 
satisfied— was made use of, anil, as was 
believed, with good effect. Independent 
of these precautions, an experiment was 
now making, whether the dry rot might 
not be prevented by ioimersing the wood 
in salt water before it was worked up; and 
be begged to state, that the comptroller 
of the navy, whose information upon the 
matter was much better than his own, 
would be iiilly^prepared to answer, if ne- 
cessary, all the allegations in the hon. 
member for Aberdeen’s petition. The 
hon. baronet concluded by stating, that 
the ^xtra charge of 320 , 000 /. incurred, 
was to meet the cost of 4,000 additional 
seameti (making our establishment, from 
25,0(itQ^ men, 29 , 000 , including a force of 
9,000'royal marines), together with cer- 
tain expenses arising out of the increased 
price ot provisions vand by moving ** That 
a sum not cxceeduig;885,950/. be granted 
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for wages of the said 29,000 for 19 lunar 
months, nt the rate of 2/. 7r. per man 
per month.” 

Mr. Warre wished to put a question 
witli respect to the arrangements respect- 
ing the preventive service, which had 
established a sort of gendarmerie upon 
our shores. The high duties imposed in 
time of war were, now that France and 
1‘higlnnd were at peace, operating as such 
Li bounty upon contraband trade as no 
vigilance could withstand, and producing 
actually a regular guerilla warfare between 
the government force and the amugglers. 
VVe had now no fewer than 1,T00 men 
employed in the preventive service, patrol* 
ling upon our coast. He wished mso to 
know if, in case of any addition being 
made to the force appointed to tWe coast 
blockade, the additional forces would be 
put under the same commands as at pre- 
sent. There was one ship of war sta- 
tioned in the Downs to watch over a line 
of coast so extensive, that the officer who 
there held control was either on horse- 
back or in the boat, night and day con- 
tinually, for weeks together. This he 
might do from his zeal and anxiety to 
complete a system of his own creation ; 
but it was too much for the country to 
receive from the service of any one man. 
His only object, however, in rising, was, 
to know if any, and what portion of this 
additional force was to be put under the 
command of the gallant officer to whom 
he had alluded. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that it certainly was 
the intention of government to continue 
the system of the preventive service as at 
present established, which, notwithstand- 
ing the remarks of the lion, member, had 
of»erated with most complete success. 
There liad been one violent «and bloody 
affray upon the coast of Kent, which had 
been much dwelt on by the opponents of j 
the system ; but it was merely the last 
desperate effort of the smugglers in that 
part, to defend their unlawra occupation 
against the encroachments of the preven- 
tive service. It was very true that cap- 
tain M’Culloch had his whole heart in the 
success of the system, of which he was 
the contriver, and that his duties were of 
a very weighty kind, his command reach- 
ing in extent from Chichester, westward, 
to the Isle of Sheppy, eastward* Of the 
additional force now asked for, 6S0.sea- 
men were to be placed under the super- 
intendence and direction of that omcer. 

The narroviiess of the cbannei .io this 
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division made the running of spirits more 
easy than in.otfaer places. But he could 
safely say, that the greater part of the 
smuggling now carried on took place 
without the limits of the coast blockade. 
He admitted, that the high duties on 
spirits, rendered nece#sary by the large 
qmount of taxes which must of necessity 
^ raised, offered a great inducement for 
smuiggling, and therefore the preventive 
service naturally operated less effectively 
in those parts of the coast which oflered 
the greatest facilities for the introduction 
of spirits. , 

^ Colonel Davies doubted the last propo- 
sition of the gallant officer, that the 
amount of taxes coujil be ajigx:or.^ed by 
such enormous duties on foreign mirits. 
And whether the surest mode jp aug- 
mentation would not be coosidespily to 
reduce the duties ; which would also enable . 
them to get rid of that most expensive 
system of coast-blockade. By returns 
for which he had moved last session, it 
appeared that the expense was no loss 
than 600|(XX)/. in die collection of that 
brancli of the revenue only. It was his 
inientidb, before long, to show how the 
revenue might be benefited,* and the es- 
tablishment reduced, by the adoption of 
a more reasonable policy. It was in vain 
to look for the exlinctioo of smuggling to 
the preventive service. Those inio vio- 
lated the laws by the introduction of con- 
traband goods considered that there was 
DO moiar offence ; consequently there was 
no direct dread of ignominy in th^un- 
ishmenta which they had to fear. Tiicrc 
was nothing so prolific of crime (the laws 
concerning poachers always excepted) as 
the laws which went to the prevention of 
smuggling. As to the interests of the 
revenue, he pledged himself on a future 
day to prove that they were materially 
injured by the continuance of the present* 
high duties. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not satufied 
with the addition of the navy, nor did he 
like the mode in which the accounts were 
laid before the House. It was impossible 
to choose any method in which miadiief 
would be more likely to arise, than tbo 
combining of the preventive service, with 
the regular means of defence for the coun- 
try. The House was kept iriom knowing 
the limits of either branch of the service ; 
and if it were not so, it was next to im* 

K ssible to ascertain the expense of col- 
:ting tha revenue, and conseq^uently, 
tbd^ were without the power of deiibcrat- 
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ing upon the propriety of keeping up par* 
tieulw kinds of duties: they were pro* 
CMding altogether upon an erroncousprin* 
ciple. Pormerly the naval estimates were 
kept entirely distinct from the charges for 
collecting the ..revenue. The naval offi> 
cers on tlihir diflereiit stations were at 
hand, and frequently assisted in the cap- 
tion of smugglers. It. was no advantii^ 
Co the character of English seamen So be 
identified with the eollecton of the reve- 
nue t it was calculated to lower, rather 

than improve them. They would be 
anxious, A>r the sake of the additional pay 
and tlic milder kind of discipline, to get 
into that line of the service. He was 
anxleu^uu; House should know what was 
required for the defiance of the country, 
and tbg exact force tliat was employed in 
the prevention of smuggling f and he 
should also be glad to have spedfied tiic 
expense attending the coasts of Scotland 
anulreland, and whetherit was toicontinae 
the same or to be reduced. He should be 
glad to hear it stated why it was necessary 
m the present year, to maintain a navy 
of 29,000 men. He remembered very 
well that, iu the year 1817 or 1818, 
when ministers were piged to reduce die 
then existing establishment, a noble lord, 
now no more, used to say. ** Recollect 
the situation in which we are placed : we 
cannot come back to the peace establish- 
ment of 1814, the afihira of the countiy 
are not yet settled but he also remem- 
bered that the noble lord invariably held 
out the prospect that, when that tranquil- 
lity should be established which he ex- 
pected would have been die result of his 
measures, then, a cmuiderable reduction 
would be made ; and now he could see no 
reason why this augmentation riiould take 
place. Last year the House consented 
.to an increase of 4,000 men, in conse- 
quence of the situation in which the coun- 
try was supposed to be placed^ At diat 
time a confidence was reposed in minis- 
ters, because no one could say bow soon 
hostilities might ‘have been commenced ; 
the House were, then ignorant of the in- 
tentions of ministers, and it was impossi- 
ble to say how soon the country might 
be called upon to atm. But now things 
were quite difihrent. ^ FCace had been ruii 
stored in Spain. The South Ameridm 
provinces were likely to -remain undio- 
turbed and unmolested. The manifesto 
of the president of the United States has 
set that question at rest. Thanks to kirn 
for that— but not to us. If we bad had 
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! the manliness to speak out, much that had 
I passed would have been prevented. But 
I we were afraid to speak out : we were 
afraid of the Holy Alliance, who seemed 
determined to extend their arbitrary pow- 
er curer all the countries of Europe. But, 

! if we were afraid to speak out oftr opinions 
I and, if ministers had made up tiieir niinds 
I that come what may, the interests of the 
I country must be attended to; and, if tliey 
were still of opinion, diat those interests 
were bnt consulted by preserving peace, 

I then he would say, that unless the govern- 
ment were in possession of some informa- 
tion (anU the House had seen how defici- 
ent they had sometimes been in that re- 
spect) which they had not disclosed, 
there could be no necessity whatever 
for maintaining such a fleet. If, in- 
deed, they had any such information, 
let them speak out boldly, and not talk of 
the paltry necessity of a coast blockade. 
He was as anxious as any man to see our 
navy on a respectable footing ; but before 
it was further augmented, he should like 
to liear some good reason assigned. It 
was irreconcileable in those who had pro- 
claimed the prosperous state of the coun- 
try, and the proDability of that prosperity 
not being disturbed, to call for this aug- 
mentation of men. He considered it a 
wise policy to Imve preserved peace, and 
he wished, by husbanding our resources, 
to place the country in a condition best 
calculated to secure the continuance of 
peace, or to vindicate its interests and cha- 
racter, in tlie event of its being attacked 
by any foreign power. What motive, what 
apprehension, justified the proposed in- 
crease, be was at a loss to discover ; as 
yet no reason had been given by those 
who proposed it. England at tliis mo- 
ment bad more ships and more men em- 
ployed in her navy, than oil the other 
powers of the world could, if united, fur- 
nish. Surely, then, the country had a 
right to know upon what grounds an in- 
creased expenditure, to such a consider- 
able amount, Vas called for. The fact 
was, that from the system lately carried 
into eflect in the management of the navy, 
fl^iament might pass resolutions, and tlie 
Board ef Admiralty might issue orders, 
but it was impossible to get men. That 
diffiCttltp had been fislt very considerably 
for jlpOMt tune past ; end, in consequence, 
diipl.. commissioned for foreign service, 
hao been detained fivr weeks, not having 
been able to obtain their complement of 
a^amen. What was the rciwon of this dis- 
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inclination to enter a service once the 
pride and boast of the British people ?i 
He was convinced that it|procoeded from the 
regulations lliat had recently been acted 
upon with regard to that branch of the 
public service. By the tendency of tl^ose 
regulatiodt seamen found themselves shut 
out from even the hope of prmnotion ; no 
matter how' distinguished and exemplary 
their services. All hope and eneigy was 
destroyed in that class of officers, from 
whom formerly our mos( experience, and 
most valuable officers were taken. It was, 
however, but fair to say, tliat some devi* 
ation had, within the last three* mouths, 
taken place on that head, and that some 
old officers had been appointed to ships. 
But the principle must be altogether 
changed, if the character of our navy was 
to be maintained. We must ^et rid alto- 
gether of tiiat radical evil, which confined 
promotion m rank and influence. It was 
formerly the pridu and the boast of every 
man who entered the navy, that be had 
open to him all the gradations of promo* 
tion — that talent and service were sure 
to conduct to reward and distinction. 
We were wont to contrast the character 
of our service with those of France and 
Spain, where no man was promoted unless 
he could boast high connexions at court, 
or could display a certain number of quar* 
terings on his escutcheon. And yet, that 
very principle ofexclusion which was then 
so much deprecated, was now acted upon, 
and constituted the radical defect in the 
management of our navy. Would it be 
believed that tlierc were actually Orders 
in Council existing at this moment, which 
disqualified certain classes of officers from 
ever looking to promotion ? He held a 
copy of one of them in bis baiiRl, and be* 
fore he read it, he took upon himself to 
say, that if (welye naval officers were cho* 
sen by lot out of 500 in our service, ele* 
ven out of that twelve would deciere, that 
such a principle of management must 
speedily bring utter ruin to that valuable 
branch of service. The order to which 
he alluded, was dated the 1 9th of January 
180S. It was provided by that order, 
that no master or other -warrant officer 
should look forward to promotion beyond 
that grade, with the exception of the 
schoolmaster. It was most strangO'that 
the schoolmaster, s man from Hs porsuits 
not devoted to the duties of a sMlor* was 
the person in whose favour the exeeption 
was made, while masters, quortcr-mosters, 
and seamen, expert and conversant with 
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all the necessary qualifications, were cx« 
eluded. For them, no matter what was 
the nature of their deserts or services, 
there was no hope ; and yet that had not 
been the opinion or the practice of some 
of the most distinguished officers in that 
branch of service. What h&d been the 
conduct of lord Howe with regard to that 
description of officers? That meritorious 
andtlugbly distringuished commander ac- 
tually promoted bis master, on the victory 
of June, 1794^ acknowledging that the 
success of the action was more to be attri- 
buted to the master than to himself. In 
what a situation should we find ourselves, 
if, by acting on a principle of exclusion, 
except where rank and coone-cioh <lnter* 
posed, we closed every prospect of better- 
ing their condition, and of ol^fflainihg 
promotion in the profession to which' they 
had devoted themselves, to the great 
body of British seamen 1 It had been the 
subject ffdeep regret with the country at 
large, that a principle so opposed to 
those proud feelings which, tn Ibrnier 
times, bad given an impulse to our naval 
arms, was so generally brought into prac- 
tice. These were the practices which 
demanded the consideratioa of parliament, 
and the reform of wfiich would ^vo great- 
er efficiency to our navel force, than any 
resolutions which went to increase the 
numerical amount. Remove those radi* 
cal defects, and with 20,000 seamen, well 
officered, and the corresponding number 
of ships, the country would have an effi- 
cient navy, fitted for any exigency. lie 
believed, that that principle of exclusion, 
as sffectinff warrant officers, was confined 
to die navu service, and was not acted upon 
in the army. Was there any bar to a ser* 
jeant being made a commusioned officer t 
He understood diere was none ; and tbac 
it was the practice, when such a person, 
signally distinguished himself, to promote 
him. Upon what principle, then, was the 
warrant officer in the navy to have ell 
hopes of preferment shat ont, while pro* 
moUon was open to military' non-commis- 
sioned officers! These were considera- 
tions* whidi most be brought .before that 
House, until a complete change in the 
systetn was effected. Were- that change 
efected, and proper advantages held out 
to seamen, in place of difficulty in making 
op the complement of men, numbers 
would flock to tho standard a£ that fine 
arm of our defence, whenever the public 
exigencies required an increase. But ad* 
miimered as it now iras, with their hopee 
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and.expeclatloM paralyBctl, tlic navy was 
tihhappily looked upon as ar kind of for- 
Iprn nope. Many causes contributed to 
produce .that impression : firsti the abo- 
minable system of being compelled to 
serve for lifp^ next, that of impressment, 
the remembrance of the dreadful effects of 
which though not acted upon in peace) 
it waa impossible to efface. Then came 
the aystem of discipline, Vhicb placad at 
the dilcretiun of unfledged boys, the pow- 
er of flogging any man they pleased, with- 
out the intervention of a court-martiaU 

He felt 4|uitc aware of the difficulty that 
attended the discussion of such a question; 
but, whatever were the difficulties, it 
wouhf nSZolBe the duty of that House to 
napple with them. He must repea;t, that 
he saw. no ground for the proposed in- 
crease ; and though he knew that many 
members of that House (himself equally 
prepossessed) felt a strong disinclination 
to reduce such a favourite branch of ser- 
vice; yet| under all the circumstances, 
though he stood alone, he would, unless 

f ood reasons were assigned, divide the 
louse. Better at once agree tq a naval 
war establisJiment, than' to go on from 
year to year, in pasiyiig resolutions for a 
progressive augmentation. He should 
therefore ‘meet Ibe proposition with an 
Amendment, that 25,000 men be substi- 
tuted for the 29,000 proposed, in the 
grant before the committee. 

Sir George Clerk observed, in reference 
to the statement of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, that in the year 1817, his 
majesty’s ministers had held out the hope 
of still further reduction Jn the naval 
branch, he could positive^ say the hon. 
member was mistaken. Indeed, there 
was no sentiment more general in that 
House, and with the gentlemen on the 
•other side, who genormly voted with the 
lion, member, than the apprehension that 
at that period the naval force was reduced 
lower timn the public service warranted. 
It was, in fact, reduced below the state in 
whieli it stobd ht the hon. gentleman’s 
favourite epoch, the year 1792. The hon. 
gentleman had assumed, that no reason 
bad or cqiild be assigned for the augmen- 
tation at present proposed, except the de- 
inands of the coast blockade. Now, it 
•was in the recollection of the committee, 
that in proposing the resbiution, he had 
adverted to the necessity of such an aug- 
mentation, from the state of affairs which, 
without any prospect of hostititics on^ur 
part, naturally grew out of the condition 
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of the South American continent, our own 
^coloqies in the West Indies, and the 
actual war waging between Greece and 
Turkey. It was inmossible for so formid- 
able a power as Great Britain to allow 
the|}uarrels arising between inferior bel- 
ligerents to interrupt her merchandise in 
the other hemisphere ; and as large a force 
as*thc wliole of the addition now asked, 
would be less than was required to restrain 
the petty piracies within the West-India 
seas. The difficulty of getting men for 
the 8hip3| he was happy to inform tlic hon. 
member, was only imaginary-.-no ship had 
suffisred *uny considerable delay on that 
account. As to the impressment w*liich 
bound men to the service for life, the hon. 
member must be ignorant of the regula- 
tion which limited the period of service, 
in time of peace, to three years. When 
the exigencies of the state required it., 
men must be compelled to serve in tlu: 
navy.* * In referring to the orders in 
council, the hon. member had neglected 
to quote a very important exception, 
whicn opened the line of promotion fo 
masters whoshould distinguish tlieniselves. 
The ffict was, that no class of naval officers 
was so valuable as the masters, and there- 
fore ail that could be done in the fair re- 
gulations of the service, was done to re- 
tain them in their situations ; but this was 
not without duly warning them, tiuit in 
accepting the master’s warrant, they ex- 
cluded themselves from the direct line of 
promotion. The rules of the service gave 
as much facility to a foremast-man to ad- 
vance himself as ever. As to unfledged 
boys enjoying too much power in the 
service, the present regulations did awny 
all grounds for any such complaint. No 
midshipman could pass for lieutenant, un- 
less he was nineteen years of age ; and no 
officer could obtain a captain’s commission 
unless he had served two years as lieuten- 
ant. This was all that he thought it 
necessary to say at present. If the hon. 
member chose to make the other matters 
of . his speecR the subject of a 8{>ecific 
motion, of course he was at liberty so to 
do; but, after the triumphant answer 
which had been given to him in the course 
of last session by his gallant friend behind 
him (sir G. Cockburn), it was not very 
likely ihat he would return to the attack. 
[CheenQ;, 

Mr«>Jlsriia2 said, that if tliose cheers 
were iflfondcd to si^alize the triumph of 
the gallant officer over his hon. friend, 
that opinion was allowable to those who 
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thought with the gallant officer; but if 
they went beyond that, and presumed that 
the House or the service would be satis- 
fied, he could assure them, from the little 
experience he had had, that no speech 
could be more unsatisfactory to those who 
were chiefly interested; namely, ^the 
officers of the navy. He was aware that 
the present regulations prevented raw 
boys from the indiscreet exercise of 
power, as commanders, in a greater degree 
than before, and he believed that the con- 
dition of the service was a thousand times 
better than ever it had been ; but still 
there was much to correct, especially in 
regard to the principle upon which ap- 
pointments were at present obtained. He 
could not, however, altogether agree with 
his hon. friend, that there was no cause of 
dread, and no reason for any alteration 
in our naval equipments, arising from the 
unsettled situation of the world. On the 
contrary, it appeared to him, that the 
political horizon was full of signs and in- 
dications of approaching danger. He was 
therefore willing to leave the naval pre- 
parations of the country to the discretion 
of ministers, as he had all his life ap- 
proached that subject with the greatest 
delicacy and caution. 

Sir George Qockburn said, he would not 
appeal to either of the hon. members, to 
know whether the speech which he had 
had the honour of making to the House 
in the course of last session was satisfac- 
tory or not to the officers in the service. 
There were several able and experienced 
officers in the House : if they were pre- 
pared to say, that there was any thing in 
the remarks which he had tlien made 
which was disagreeable to the service 
generally, let them get up and assert^ it 
manfullv. He himself was iptimate with 
some officers of the service, and probably 
had had as much experience to guide biro, 
as to the general opinion of what he then 
said, as either of the hon. members. What 
he had then advanced, he now repeated; 
namely, that while the road of promotion 
was kept open to merit and enterprise, 
however obscure the station and origin of 
the parties, the navy would feel no 
jealousy whatever at seeing persons of 
rank and condition promoted among them. 
Let not the committee believe that the 
employment of officera of high, rank and 
connexions was the source of any mean 
or undue jealousy in that service. On 
the contrary, the navy felt proud in hav- 
ing such fiien in the profession— they felt 
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that it re-acted on all the members of the 
I service, it ivos gratifying, it was useful, 
to have naval officers in that House fa 
laugh, and hear, hear!]. Uever was tlie 
British navy in a higher state of efficiency 
than it was at that moment. Never were 
our ships, with reference to *0 peace es- 
tablishment, better manned. Never were 
our officers morjs capable of sustaining 
and extending its bharacter and its glory ; 
never were more pains taken that qion in 
command should possess the qualifications 
that fitted them for an able discharge of 
their duties. There was a mischievous 
practice of those good old times'^to which 
the hon. member alluded, which now 
existed no longer, of boys in thei** mq^hers* 
drawing-rooms being put on a ship's books, 
and thus serving their time without ever 
being at sea. It was in the memory of 
many persons, that in the American war, 
we nad post-captains of seventeen years 
of age ; but now no man could be made 
post till lie was of proper iigc. Then it 
was in the power of an admiral to mako 
his son, or his nephew, a lieutenant at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age ; but 
now there was a difficult examination to 
go through, and if the candidate was not 
sufficiently skilled iif navigation to sail the 
ship without the assistance of the master, 
he could not bo a made lieutenant. With 
regard to the masters, of the impediments 
to whose promotion the hon. member 
complained, it was to be observed, that 
no other officer could become so at once ; 
a lieutenant could not be made, nor could 
pursers or surgeons attain their respective 
ranks, without going through the previous 
steps in the rpyal navy ; but a master, if 
he had sailed in a merchant ship and was 
competent, might be made a master at once ; 
and on that account it was thought but 
just that to that rank he should he re- 
stricted, unless he distinguished himself.* 
With respect to discipline, the hon. mem- 
ber should not mislead the House by as- 
serting that boys might flog the men ; that 
power was in the nands of the captain 
only ; and as it was a power necessary, 
the House would see that it could not be 
lodged in more proper hands. When the 
committee bore in mind the number and 
the manner in which men were congre- 
gated on board ships, and the positive 
necessity of enforcing obedience and re- 
gularity, they woula at once feel that 
such a power must be lodged somewhere, 
and they would find, that every vigilance 

wal exerted to prevent any abuse. 

xr 
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Sir F. Ommannejf supported the resolu- j merit should always meet with its reward; 
lion. . ji which, if matters continued to be con- 

Captain Maberl^ stated, that whether , ducted as they had lately been conducted, 
be looked to the assurances of the Speech ' it would not do. He had not met with a 
from the throne, which held out hopes of . single naval officer who was not of opinion 
the continuance of peace with foreign : with himself respecting it. He begged 
powers, or to the states of South America, the *hon. baronet ti> put the question to 
now assuming an organisu<l form of go- ' any naval officers except those who were 
vernment, and llierefori^ likely to be i%5- looking out for personal advantages ; and 
lieved from those disputes with neutrals, j he would soon ascertain the impression 
in wiuch infant communities struggling ■ that hod been made upon the navy, by 
for freedom were likely to be involved, j what had fallen from the hon. baronet 
he saw no ground for the proposed last session, respecting the expediency 
aiJgmentaJtion. Spain, without the assist- of promoting young men of rank and 
ance of a foreign power, could not renew family. *The general belief certainly was, 
war in South America. Our commercial ! that the hon. baronet had said, that 


interetniiw, which liud perhaps in the dis- 
turbance of revolution sufiered, was now 
to be superintended by consuls, sent out 
for that special service. The natural ex- 
pectation was, tlierefore, that the inter- 
ference of naval officers would not be ne- 
cessary as lieretoforc. What rcasQp, there- 
fore, existed for such an increase I The 

finunco cuinuilttcu, wliostc reports were on 

the table, never contemplated a naval 
peace establishment above 19,000 men. 

Mr. Ilnm^ asked, wh}" minisllbrs bad 
allowed six Hritisli sli^s of war to remain 
in the Tagus, doing nothing, while there 
was only one at Lima Let the Board 
of Admiralty answer that. What cause 
was tliere at present for an extension of 
our naval force in South America f 
While the South American colonies were 
in confusion, and privateers were titled out 
from those colonies, to attack the trade of 
all countries— then, where were our ships? 
Then, indeed, there might have been some 
cause fur apprehension; but tlien, no 
cfiiUts wore made. Now, that tho>e stales 
were independent;— —now that tiieir iiide- 
pendenee was acknowledged to a certain 
jlegree, what fear could there he of their 
slops meddling with our tr.ide at sea ? 
As to the question, respecting the pro- 
motion of masters in the navy, he readil 3 ' 
admitted, that if they were not qualified, 
they ought not fo be promoted, and al- 
lowed to take the situation of lieutenants. 
Bttt the order in council to which ht had 
alluded, declared that they were not 
eligible even to be examined. If th^re 
was nn order in council wliicli stated that 
if mustors were meritorious they should 
be proiOMted, let the gallant officer pro- 
duce it, and he would not say another 
word on tim subject. In ail that he had 
said, his only object had bcefv to uphold 
the navy, by advUing tliat pre-eminent 


when a young man of rank and iamily 
I left the comforts of his home, and en- 
j gaged in all the fag of the naval service, 

, government were bound to promote him. 
j If tlie gallant officer had said, that a cer- 
! tain proportion of such persons ought to 
be promoted, he (Mr. II. } would net ob- 
ject to it ; but he couhl show that a much 
i;rt;ater than thu proper proportStin had 

been so promoted. He thought that he 
proved himself the best IViend to the ad- 
ministration, when he pointed out what 
appeared to him to be abuses, in order 
that they might cither be explained or 
corrected. To return, however, to the 
main question. Notliing that bad fallen 
from any hon. member had altered his 
opinion with respect to it. His majesty 
had told parliament, in the speech from 
the throne, that there never was a greater 
prospect of continued tranquillity ; that 
all the foreign relations with this country 
appcai'ed to be of the most amicable clia- 
raeicr. Why, then, was there an increase 
of tjtKX) men in the proposed grant ? He 
would lake the sense of the House on the 
reS(»luiion ; cConviiiced as he was, that 
w'hile it was our duty to maintain an aJe- 
qiiate n »vy, it was also our duly to ab- 
stain iVijin extravagant cNponditure, and 
to husband du." rost>urces ur.til the arrival 
of a time when we might be required to 
avail ourselvd^ of them to their fullest 
extent. 

Sir (r. CocW//irii wished still more par- 
ticularly to deny the bold misrepresenta- 
tion which had been made of the opinions 
which he had delivered in the last session. 
What he had most distinctly stated was, 
not that every young nobleman, or other 
man of family, ought to he promoted such 
an assertion a ouid have been must absurd. 
The whole of his argument had been, that 
if it were proved Clmt sufficient attention 
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was paid to merit and service* the navy 
would not be jealous at seeing viipn of 
rank and iainily not only in their profes- 
sion, but get on in it. As to the advice 
given hiiii^ by the lion, gentleman, ^ot to 
listen to those naval oHicets about iiim, 
who, expressed themselves satisfied with 
tlie proceedings of the naval administra- 
tion, he might return that advice, and re- 
comiiieiul the hon. gentleman, not to lis^n 
to those naval officers by whom he was 
nddrcifscd, and who, he might depend 
upon it, were, on the other hand, dissatis- 
fied. lie repeated, that, what he had said 
last session had been most boldly misre- 
presented, and he confidently appealed 
on the subject lo the hon. members who 
licul heard him. 

Mr. Secretary Cannuifr confirmed the 
.accuracy of what had just fallen from his 
hon. and gallant friend. 11 is hon. and 

gidhint friend had never said— no man in , 
his senses ever could think of saying-— I 
that the claim of individuals of rank and ' 
family to promotion in the iiavai service 
was a matter of course. His hon. and 
gallant friend had soid nothing like it. 
The substance of what liis hon. and gallant : 
friend had last session said was, that I 
it was for the good of the naval service, ! 
that it was for the good of the whole 
profession, und even that it w'as for the 
good of tfiac part of the proA'S'iion which 
had luithing but its services to di'pend 
upon, liiat iu general respectability 
should be maintained hy a due mixture 
in it of nieii distinguished by birth as 
well as by service; and that, provided a 
clue propfU'tion of promotion was given to 
merit and service, those who by their 
merit and service bad earned that promo- 
tion, would look without grudging on the 
promotion of the others. And why ? Be- 
cause the character of every individual in 
the service materially depended on the 
general character of the service. In the 
naval service, as, happily in all classes in 
England, eminence must bp combined of 
self-created merit, with original claims. : 
The observation of bis hon. and gallant 
friend had been, not that an invidious pre- ' 
ference oii^ht to be held out to induce • 
young meu of rank and family to enter j 
the navy ; but that, without some promise • 
of reward, it could not be expected Chat 
they would leave the ease and indulgence 
ot their homes, and that they could be 
allured to do so only by such a partial 
expectation of promotion, as would at the 
same time not be inconsistent with the 


just expectations of those, whose only hope 
of distinction arose from their merit mid 
services. Some just excitement ought to 
be resorted to, to obtain the co-opermion 
of those who, instead of injuring the luivy 
by causing a proscription of talrfu and 
services, were the cail^e of a great good, 
bjj the sentiment which they diiiused 
throughout it, mul by rendering it a pro- 
fesSton not only of men of gallantry and 
of skill, but of gentlemen. WithTegard 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, respecting the inexpediency 
of any increase of our naval fdfee, at a 
. time when iiis majesty, in his speech from 
I the throne, had expre>‘»ed himself so 
! strongly u$ to the proliabifity of thc*con- 
I tinuance of peace, he begged lo soy a few 
I words. Undoubtedly, there never was a 
I time in which his majesty’s government 
were more thoroughly justified, by the 
assurances of our /oreigii relations, in 
looking ft>r a continuance of peace than 
the present iiioincut. But it wtits oc|uiiUy 

true, that there never was a time in witich 
so many points of ini|)ortancc were 
agitated; and in which it became the 
British government more vigHantly to take 
care that the continuance of peace should 
depend, not only on the di^positioll8 we 
experienced, ami on the assiirunces wc 
received, on the part of foreign countries, 
but on the conviction impressed on all 
parts of the world, that we were able and 
ready to maintuin oiir rights by war. It 
was impossible to look at the three grout 
naval stations ; he meant the Mediterra- 
nean, the West Indies, und now South 
America, and to contesnplate the possible 
occurrence of events which might render 
a vigorous iiiteiTercnce on our part ne- 
cessary, and not be convinced, not only 
that it was the duty of the Admiralty Co 
take care, that, in that event, the naval* 
force of England on those stations should 
be c'fpial to tiuit of any other nation, 
frieoUly or otherwise; but that it might 
be necessary to provide picipis, by which 
the naval force of this country, on any of 
those stations, should outweigh that of 
any o'lher nation ; und, for tiiat purpose, 
that there should be other stations from 
which additional strength might be at 
pleasure derived, if any person would 
calculate the strength which would be 
necessary to meet tlie demands to which 
he had alluded, in the event of their oc- 
currence, that person would find, that the 
proposed vote was not only not beyond 
that necessity, but that its limited nututv 
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afforded abundant proof, that the state 
of* the world gave his majesty's govern- 
ment additional confidence in the con- 
tinuance of peace ; without which confi- 
dence such a proposition would be in- 
sufficient. , 

Mr. Hume obsdirved, tliat after what 
had fallen from the right hon. gcntlemqp, 

he would not press his Amendment to a 

division. * • 

The original resolution was then put, 
and agreed to. 

Cler^VResidencrBili* — Ireland.] 
Mr. Goulbnrn rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to compel, as far as was 
posi^nHei the residence of the clergy of 
Ireland upon their beiieficeri. He did not 
think it necessary upon this occasion to 
detain the House very long by explainirg 
the particulars of the measure which he 
proposed. No one would deny that the | 
residence of the clergy was, in £1 coun- 
tries, beneficial to the inhabitants ; but it 
was obvious, that the practice was still 
more necessary in Ireland, because the I 
greater the difficulties under which that { 
country laboured, the more requisite was 
it that a vigilant aitention should be 
paid to the wants of its inhabitants. 
There was another point of view in which 
the residence of the Irish clergy seemed 
no less important; not only were they 
called upon to perform the offices of reli- 
gion, but, in consequence of the absence 
of the gentry, they were required to mi- 
nister to other than the spiritual wants of 
the people. The object of the bill which 
he proposed to introduce was, to effect 
this. In some cases he was aware that 
the residence must be dispensed with. 
These were cither when the incumbents 
were compelled to reside on other parts 
'of their benefices, or where the infirmities 
of nature caused their absence. He pro- 
posed to limit tlicse cases to such as were 
strictly unavoidable ; and to take care 
that an adequate, provision should always 
be made for the administration of the in- 
cumbent’s duties. By an adequate pro- 
vision, he not only meant that persons 
should bo employed, who should be duly 
qualified, by their moral character and 
acquirements, to be ministers of religion, 
but that their stipends should be suitable 
to the duties they would be expected to 
perform. He would shortly state, 'that 
the form of the bill would be^in most re- 
spects stcnilar to the existing law on <he 
ams subject in England. It would con- 


siderably narrow the grounds upon which 
'a pipa of exemption could be allowed, 
and provide that the stipends of the cu- 
rates should be proportioned to the value 
of the benefices, ancl to the extent of the 
poplUlacion under their care. The House 
would probably excuse him, from stating 
seriatim^ the several provisions of the bill, 

and he thought he should best consult its 
convenience, by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the laws for 
enforcing the residence of Spiritual per- 
sons on their Benefices.” 

Sir J.^Newport expressed his readiness 
to concur in any measure which should 
be calculated to carry into effect the ob- 
I ject of the right hon* gentleman, and he 
I thought the best means of accomplishing 
I that object would be by preventing the 
beneficed clergy from holding pluralities. 
There were instances in which clergymen, 
already holding five, or six, and even ten 
benefices, had obtained faculties by which 
they were permitted to unite to those be- 
nefices, three ur four more parishes. By 
a reference to the episcopal returns, it 
would be found that lord Clifford, in the 
deanery of Armagh, held four parishes, in 
which duty was performed, and that he 
was in possession of 388 acres of glebe ; 
he held also four other parishes, and in 
right of them 297 acres of glebe ; but, in 
these latter parishes, no duty was per- 
formed. There was also another living 
in another diocess, consisting of five pa- 
rishes, in none of which there was a glebe 
house, although there were 240 acres of 
glebe land. In the diocess of Clogher 
there was enjoyed in right of a living, 
1,300 acres of glebe land, though there 
was no glebe house ; and in that of 
Meath, five vicarages, containing 2,600 
acres were In the same situation. The 
only way, he thought, of procuring the 
residence of the clergy would be by doing 
away with these monstrous pluralities, as 
he would call them, The law, as it stood 
upon the Irish Statute-book, prevented 
the bishops who were inclined to do so, 
from dissolving these unions. The bishop 
of Cloyne had publicly expressed his re- 
gret, that he was prevented from doing 
so bv the act of the 2l8t of Geo. 2nd, 
which forbad such dissolutions, that the 
value of ecclesiastical dignities might not 
bediuibiished. 

Miw Hume expressed a hope, that in the 
event of the bill in question being passed 
into a law, care would be taken to insert 
a clause depriving tlie bishops of the 
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power of granting faculties. By such a stances, to dissolve unions; and, no dcyibt 
regulation, (he right hon. secretar}’ might ^ they would continue their inquiries as^far 
do some good ; but, so long as they went ns they were found necessary. But he 
on in the present course, all they iould stated at once, and broadly, that it would 
do was to keep patching and piecing a be impossible to dissolve all those unions, 
system which must eventually criftmble Colonel Trench said, that the Bill about 
and fall to* pieces. He felt satisfied that to be introduced was ef vital* iuiporlance 

nothing cftectual could be done, until to^Ireland ; its object being to ensure the 
they new-modelled the whole church sjrs* permanent residence of competent persons 
tern in Ireland ; until they reduced the in t4ie difiereiA parochial districts. He 
sums paid to the clergy at least by one- deprecated the alterations proposed by 
fourth, nothing effectual could be done, gentlemen on the other side — ajterotions 
Let them look to the history of this coun* which, if once introduced into the sister 
try, and they would find what had been country, would soon extend themselves to 
done. More acts of parliament fiad been England, and at once create a revolution 
passed in this country, for the purpose of in the whole Church property of both 
regulating the clergy, than had been countries. He did not pretend todeny' 
passed with reference to any other public that there existed abuses which required 
body of men. He used the words pub- amendment, but then these abuses must be 
lie body,” because he considered the approached, not rudely, but cautiously; the 
clergy to be public servants. He repeat* alterations called for, must be made by a 
ed, that many acts of parliament had been delicate hand ; they must be effected, not 
passed, and much trouble had been taken, suddenly^ but slowly, and with the utmost 
in order to make them do their duty, but circumspection. 

without effect. In Ireland it was useless Mr. Butterxnorth said, he had good rea- 
to introduce new regulations, unless they son to believe, that in Ireland many per- 
took some such steps as had been already sons frequented Roman Catholic chapels, 
pointed out. and ultimately became Roman Catholics, 

Mr. Dawson said, he felt bound to ob* solely because they had no Protestant 
jeet to any interference with church pro- churches to go to. He had himself seen in 
perty in Ireland. That property ought Ireland the ruins of many churches, which 
to be held as sacred, as the church pro- had been allowed to go to decay, in conse- 
perty of England, and was entitled to ! quence of this union of parislies. He 
equal protection. If once they meddled • hoped something would be done to remedy 
with the one, inroads would soon be made j the evils caused by these unions, and by 
upon the other also. He wished also to other parts of the existing system in Ire- 
protest against insinuations which had land. 

been thrown out, that the Irish clergy did i Mr. Gou/6iirn said, be felt it necessary 
not do their duty. If gentlemen looked to object to the two points dwelt upon by 
about them, they would find that the thehon. Gentlemen opposite; namely the, 
Irish clergy did their duty in a most cx- reduction of pluralities, and the interfer- 
cmplary manner. They were assailed on ence with the Church establishment of 
all sides, but still they persevered in one Ireland. The question with respect to the 
undeviating, straight-forward course. Let church livings in Ireland had been so ably, 
any roan look to the Irish clergy, either supported and opposed elsewhere, that it 
as ministers of the gospel, as magistrates, . was unnecessary to discuss it on that occa- 
or as citizens, and, in each capacity, he . sion. With respect to the other evil al- 
would have reason to prais,e their moral luded to, he was happy to state that the 
and upright conduct. It might so happen, subject had not escaped cfie primate of 
that a parish was neglected, or that an > Ireland, who fully felt the inconvenience 
union existed which ought to be dissolved; of pluralities in many instances; and be 
but the right hon. baronet must be aware, ' had laid down a rule, that wbere^tne union 
that in a great many instances the union ; was dissoluble, the occupant was not al- 
of parishes had become indispensable; aa ' lowed to hold any other. This was enough 
it was found impossible to procure an at- to shew that the state of Ireland was not 
tendance at the churches which wuold be what it was a Hundred years ago ; and he 
established by a subdivision. .;.Tbi8# bow- was sure both the right hon. baronet, and 
ever, was a matter which bad net-escaped the hon. member for Montrose; would 
the attention of the bishops of Irelaod. agiee with Him, that at no time had great- 
They bad found it neceasaryj in some in- er improvements been made in our 
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Church establishment than within the 
above period. That improvements were 
he did not deny ; but it would 
be idle, and worse than idle, for any man 
to expect that a state of things such as 
was desired could be brought about at 
once, and By a shiglc acl of parliament. 
They must proceed cautiously, and by 
degrees ; otherwise they would do injury 
instead of good. He slfould, in a«few 
days,«1iave to lay before the House a 
measure , instituted by an Irish bishop 
( though he believed the measure would ori- 


Gafne Laws Amendment Bill. 
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this subject were perfectly unfounded, 
and was convinced that these laws might 
be sd amended, as to enable individuals, 
who kvere anxious to preserve Uk ir game, 
to preserve it with greater case and satis* 
facyon to themselves, and with less preju- 
dice and detriment to the country, than 
they could ever hope to do under the 
prbsent system. iiame had hitherto 
never been considered in this country us 
property, but had been protected by a 
code of law peculiarly its own. Now, tfie 
first principle of his bill was, to bring 


of a union by act of parliament. This the 
reverend prelate did at his-own expcnce. 
[A hiugli.] (jentlemen on the other side 
might laugh, but this was nc uncommon 
circumstance. There was not an Irish 
prolate who would not adopt a similar 


giliatc ItwI he other House), for the repeal ; game as near to property as it was 

* * consistently with the nature of it, to 

do. From this first principle followed a 
permission to dispose of game in oprn 
market; for, after the evidence which 
had been submitted to a committee of 
. that house, and wliich had since been 
course, under similar circumstances. The. promulgated throughout the country, it 
<^Iergy of Ireland had the power to increase ' would be madness to suppose timt game 
as wdl as to diminish unions: and, within ! was not sold, and as regularly sup])1ied to 
a few years, they had dissolved many. It • the market as any other luxury. Indeed, 
was in the power of the prelate, with the * after the report of the game committee, 
consent ot the incumbent, to erect a | no delicacy of feeling could prevent any 
cbapeTlry, or separate curacy, in ^ union ; I man from purchasing game ; and it was 
and this had been done in several instances, ! quite evident that no blame could possi* 
the bishop making aq allowance to the ! bly attach to any of their friends in large 
curate during the life of, the incumbenr. ! towns, who thought fit to purchase it. 
Whatever opinions might bo entertained . lie did not apprehend any of tlic evil 
upon the general cpicstion, upon this at ; consequences wliich some gentlemen an- 
least all must agree, tliat it was necessary i ticipated from legalizing the sale of game, 
to take such measures as would secure a : His bill would make game the property of 
resident clergy, or else provide an efficient those who were ow^ners of the land; his 


. intention, however, was, that no persons 
' should kill it but those who hud licenses to 


curacy with an adequate stipend. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

■■■ ■■ ■■ — — > ' do 60 . liis intention also was, to do 
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; reduce the law respecting them, as near- 
luesda^^ February 1 1 . jy jjg possible, to the state of the law in 

Game I-aws Amendment Bill.] Scotland, which he had never heard com- 
Mr. Stuart IVortle^ rose, in pursuance of, plained of by any one connected with that 
notice, to move lor leave to bring in a country. By llie law of Scotland, every 
bill to amend the laws for tlie preserv- ' man who had a plough-gate of land, had 
at ion of Game : and, though he knew, he a right to give other persons leave to 
said, tinit the House was anxious to get to come and shoot unit. He should not 
the very important business that was fixed : now enter into the inquiry what quantity 
for the evenihg,* he could not pass over ^ of land should give this right. He should 
his motion without some remarks; for ] also proposc,thut every personhaving a cer-< 


there could be no subject more important ' 
to the comfort, to the morals, and tue well 
being of the people of this country, than 
that to which it relkt^d. He professed 
himself, from his station in life, to a 
country gentleman, and bad been a strict 
preserver of game in a part of the county 
where it was extremely difficult to pre- 
serve it ; yet ho was persuaded, that the 
fears of bis brother country gentleneo on 


tain quantity of land might appoint as many 
persons as game-keepers to kill game, a's 
be pleased. ^ At present, lords of manors 
only, had aright to appoint game-keepers ; 
and a lord of a manor could only appoint 
onegaq|ie^keeper, with a right to kill game, 
though he might appoint others to pre- 
serve it. Persons who trespassed to kill 
game he should make liable to a pecu- 
niary penalty, to be levied summarily; and 
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if, when warned to leave a property » they 
did not go off, they would be liable to be 
apprehended. If they refused to give their 
names they would be liable to be a|R)re« 
bended ; and if they gave false ndnes, 
they would be liable« on informatiol^ to 
severer pmahies. He placed much re- 
liance on the change of feeling which 
would be produced by making game proper- 
ty saleable inalawful manner; and it would) 
he imagined) ere long) become as disre- 
putable to steal game as it was to steal 
wood or turnips. The house might be 
desirous of knowing how the bill w’ould 
deal with those persons who now* carried 
on ail occupation which led them into 
more vice and misery than any other 
occupation, he meant poaching. On those 
who went out at night to kill game he 
would impose a penalty, or imprisonment, 
which would go on increasing till the third 
conviction, which would subject the oiTen- 
der to transportation. After the first 
offence, he proposed that the ofieoder 
shouM be bound in recognizances, and 
securities of his friends, that he would not 
again offend in like manner. The same 
plan was resorted to in other caseSf and it 
was always found to have the best effect ; 
for nothing was so likely to prevent a man 
from violating the law, as the idea that 
his friends were bound over for his good 
behaviour, as well as himself. He was 
nut aware that it was necessary for him 
now to enter further into details. The 
guiding principle of the bill, lie repeated, 
would be, that game should be brought 
ns nearly as possible to other property, 
lie saw an hon. friend of his (Sir J. She!- 
ley) opposite to him, and he entreated 
him and others who thought, that because 
there was game now, there was not likely 
to be any if any alteration W 4 ;rc made in 
the law, to consider whether the present 
mode was likely long effectually to pre- 
serve it, whctlier poachers were not daily 
and hourly increasing, and in spite of their 
heaping law on law, and severity on 
severity. He knew somd gentlemen 
had said respecting the evidence taken 
before the committee, that it might be all 
very true, but that they heard nothing of 
the kind before. Now, he .took leave to 
assure them, that the more they made in- 
quiries on the subject, the more they 
would find the evidence tube steieijy true. 
He concluded by moving **fof htHwe to 
bring in a bill, to amend the laws for 
tlie preservaiioQ of Ganae.»’ [Hear, 
liear.j. 
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SirJ. Shelley did not rise to oppose 
t the bringing ip of the bill ; but be ipu^t in 
the outset, protest against the principle 
on ivhich it proceeded. If this bill \vas ' 
carried, game would soon disappear, and 
those field sports to which country gen- 
tlemen were so«much attached, would be 
effectually destroyed. ^ On the second 
rcfding, he shouljjl certainly take the sense 
of tl^c House upon it. He begged of his 
hon. friend to put off the second reading 
for some time. GeiUlcmen in various parts 
of the country were extremely aAxiouson 
the subject, and an opportunity iuipht to 
be alfordecl t/ictll to state their scntiuients. 
Let not gentlemen suppose that game 
alone would be affected by the proposed-^ 
alteration. 17ic fact was, that if it were 
carried, fox-hunting also would be de- 
stroyed. 

Air. A*. Woriley was desirous to obtain 
the opinion of all persons who were con- 
cerned ii^ the measure, and with that view 
would allow as much time ns he could 
conveniently. Hut his hon. friend would 
recollect, that besides the class he had al- 
luded to, there was a very large body of per- 
sons, na(hiely, the public, wlip were inte- 
rested in this measure. It was undoubt- 
edly of importance fo that body, that the 
question should be decided as early as 
possible. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
bill. 

Conduct or Ministeus— Nkutra- 

LITY BETWEEN FkANCK AND SpAIN.^ 

Lord Nugent said, that in laying before the 
House the grounds of the motion of which 
he had some days ago given notice, he 
must begin with staling, that lie did not 
mean to animadvert on the vote to which 
the House had agreed on the first night 
of the session. This, however, lie must^ 
say — that with respect to that part of the 
address of his majesty’s ministers which 
regarded the neutrality of this country 
between France and Spain, he felt en- 
tirely with liis hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham), who on that night had 
so forcibly and so eloquently expressed 
his sentiments — he felt with him, that it 
was very difficult indeed to qdbeur en- 
tirely in the terms of an address which 
could see nothing but a subject of con- 
gratulation in the result of the policy pur- 
sued by this country during tbe war which 
had just terminated. He thought, on the 
one^ hand, that the policy whtdi govern- 
ment professed to adopt towards Spaiojf 
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was, frotn the outset, very little suited to | were not prepared then for a gratuitous 
the high and energetic tone which this j departure from a professed neutrality — 
country ought to assume to herself; and theyjwere not prepared for a course of con- 
on Che other, he could not help thinking j due* which was every way injurious to our 
that our conduct, in not adhering to that ; inteijpsts. The language of ministers had 
intended policy, had been most insincere j led t|iem to suppose, that it they did not 
and unworbliy. IJe could not persuade i take that more generous ]3artawhich ap- 
himself, but tliat the course taken by mi- | peared to some better befitting the an- 
nisters had been most hejstile to the caese dent diaracier and liberal policy of this 

of Spain — that cause, with reference to country, they would not, at least, descend 
whiclvthey had expressed themselves de- secretly and covertly to become the par- 
termii^'J to remain neutral on several oc- tizans and assistants of France in her un- 
casions. Vl'iiis country had been exposed, principled aggression. How fur they had 
in coui^rjiience, to the reproaches of | done so, was now to be inquired into/ The 
every friend of liberty^ and to the scorn j useless regrets which had been expressed 
and contempt of those powers who had, i by the other side of the House — the vain 
unfijiTtunately, triumphed against the free- lamentations which had been poured forth 
dom of Spain. The result had been as over the fate of Spain — were but a poor 
injurious to the interests of England, as atonement for the evils which, he believed 
to those of the conquered country. He this country had so mainly contributed to 
could not but deeply lament, that Spain bring upon her. They could not disguise 
had been allowed to fall almost without from their own feelings this fact — that 
a blow. She was not ruined by die actual owing to the course whicli had been taken, 
hostility of this country ; but by being, ministers must be considered as the prin- 
as he believed she had been, deceived by ciple spoliators of the peninsula. They 
the hollow proressions of neutrality which had given to the French those advantages 
were held out hy this country. He did whicdi they well knew how to make use of ; 
not think he could fail in making out a and, by doing so, they had given up the 
case for the production of the papers strongest grounds of the prosperity and 
which he meant to "conclude by calling security of rheir country, 
for. He meant not t.* advert to what had 

He thought it right to state, that in the taken place last year — he would not touch 
course of his observations he meant not | on the many compliances which were then 
to contradict, in any respect, that part of unfortunately made by ministers on ques- 
his majesty's speech in whicli it was said, tions of principle the most essential to our 
that, in the strict neutrality which he welfare as a free slate— lie would not al- 
deterrained to observe in that contest, he lude to the abandonment of all those real 
best consulted the true interests of his and effective means which this country 
people but he would argue, that in the possessed, of giving a support worthy of 
course of those transactions, the govern- England to those rights — of giving a sup- 
nieiit of this country had made themselves port worthy of England to that const itu- 
partics against Spain, at the most critical tional system of Spain, to which, be it re- 
and important moment of her history. membercd,yregaveour solemn sanction, in 
^The last session had come to a close, 1812. He would not ask now, whether, 

* without this House being able to look if a bold and decisive tone bad been used 
fairly at the character of the neutral policy at the congress at Verona, it would havo 
as it was called, which had been adopted, saved Spain, without the necessity of this 
Unanimous as they were at that time, in countryembarking in a war: neither would 
their disappi ob&tion of the unjust and he ask whether, under an)* given circum* 
violent aggression which was then medita- stance, it became England to stand by 
ted agaiust that state, it was impossible patiently, with her eyes shut to the cool 
for them to foresee the conduct which mi- disregard with which his most Christian 
nisters meant to pursue. They were pre- majesty treated our protest. These ques- 
pared for ministers declining to take any liona had been decided last year, and he 
part in a fmeign nuarrel, although in that would not introduce them now. He would 
quarrel were involved qumtions of princi- naerelj demand, was this system of neu- 
ple most important to England — most im- trality the fit policy for this country to 
portant toaUfreestates— questionsofprin- punue? He believed it was so consi- 
ciplc on which, indeed, the independence dered by the great bulk of the English 
pfall free states mainly rested : but ftiey people. All that he meant to say was, 
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that this' ground, low and humble as it un- Spain was altered ; and the duUe eVAn* 
questionably was, ministers had since goul^me beeame virtually \icoroy of the 
abandoned. What was consider^ at Spanish provinces. But the British cti- 
Verona as a possible ground for thelinter- binet had declared^ in those famous notes 
ference of this country, if it occurrcil, had of instruction (of which they had heard 
actually taken place. Yet we hnll not so much last year) from the nght hnn. the 
only not 'opposed France, but wc had ab- secretary of %tate fia- foreign aflaivs, to 
solutely assisted her. Wc had allowed t|io duke of Wellington, that come 
some of the most important privileged of what come may, this country would 
our trading system, and even the hon* never assist France in the invasion of 
our of our flag, to be invaded with im- Spain.” But how was this dccla^ion ad* 
punity. The possible cause of our tak- hcred to ? On the issue or thJTqucstion 
ing part in this war was foreseen at he would rest his case. “ Conic what 
Verona. That cause was, if circum* come may, this country would ncTtr assist 
stances imparted to it the character of a Prance in the invasion of Spain,” was a 
war of annexation. That was looked tolerably strong phrase ; and ho remc ni« . 
upon as a ground which would inevitably bered the cheers with which that detlaiir- 
leud us to take a part in the contest. It lion was received, when it was propounded 
was evident, from various acta of the to the House by the right lion, secretary 
French government, that the war did as part of his instructions to the duke of 
assume that aspect. No sooner did the Wellington. But, in less than a month 
duke d’Angoul6me become aware of the afterwards, what was their surprise, and 
difficulty of advancing into Spain •— no that of the poor, sacrificed, betrayed 
sooner was he made acquainted with the people of Spain, to see the British mi- 
vast expense which was occasioned by nister, accredited to the Spanish govern- 
that servile body in Spain whom he had ment at Seville, throw himself into the 
himself agreed to support — than, by a ! hands of the duke d’Angoul^nic and the 

E ublic edict, he had declared his object to ! French government ; ami stating the 
e to take possession of Spain. He ! ground of that stop to hr, an act which 
alluded to the edict published at Andujur j the Spanish cortes had done in the man- 
in the beginning of August last. The : agement of the inrcrnal aifuirs of Spain.! 
duke d* A ngouleme had then declared the 'The moment sir W. A^Couit uirhdrcw 
power of the Spanish regency at an end, , hitnself from Seville, it might he said that 
and he had called for the military, as . tin's government had published a procla- 
wcll as the civil authority of the go- I mation against the liberties of Spain. A 
vernnient to be placed in his hands. Did j distinct indication of a hostile feeling was 
he blame the duke d’Angoulcmc for tlds > thus manifested. Was that withdrawal, 
act? No. He believed it was founded {or was it not, an indication of a hostile 


in Jiumanity, and was demanded by the 
most urgent and immediate necessity ; but 
he must say, that it was a declaration, as 
strong as terms could make it, that the 
real object of the war was ike annexation 
of Spain as a province of France. This 


was not a mere vain empty proclamation 
on his parr. The edict of Andujar was 
not in general circulation through Spain, 
when, in point of fact, the French flag 
was hoisted on almost every town in the 
Peninsula. They certainly could not 
praise the good faith of France on that 
occasion ; because, on crossing the 
Pyrenees, a proclamation was issued by 
the invading army, promising the Spanish 
nation, that no flag but the ftpi^sh flag 
should be hoisted in such towin ap might 
be garrisoned by the Frenidi. But, no 
sooner was the proclamation of Andujar 
published, than the whole character, ap- 
pearance, and object of the war with 
VOL. X. 


nature ? Did sir W. A’Court withdraw 
himself from the Spanish government, in 
accordance with instructions which he 
bad received from home ? If he did not 
act in consequence of instructions from 
home, why was he continued? Having 
withdrawn himself under such circum- 
stances, and at such a moment, when 
perhaps the fate of Spain hinged on the 
conduct of this country, whj^ was he not 
recalled-->why was he^not impeached by 
ministers, if he had acted without orders i 
If be took this step in consequence of in- 
structions from home, then he contended 
it was contrary to all oiif proibssion^, to 
all our arrangements, to all our previous 
declarations, to ail our. pledges of good 
faith. • 

This country appear^ to have, evinced 
a hostile feeling towards Spain, because 
tho cortes,* in the legal exercise of tbrir 
un^esUonable authority, had declared 
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the king, for a time, incapable of exer- time to exercise the royal functions, but 
ciaiDg the royal functions, aixl appointed *we will provide for his immediate restora«> 
a regency for the special and only purpose lion, Iwhen he is in a place of safety.*’ 
of removing the seat of government to Yet Ik was on this account that sir W. 
Cadis, where the king was again to be A’Coprt abandoned the Spanish govern* 
restored to his authority. In doing that mens/ to which he had been accredited, 
act, the Gortes exercised tifeir undoubted Then came the three celebrated^ notes 
right. Were they, the parliament jf of the allied powers England, in the 
England, the persons who ought to ques* pei*son of sir W. A’Court, following in 
tion the legality of such a*procecdings in the train of those three powers, whose 
commCi^ith sir W. A'Court ? Did they principles she had previously disclaimed, 
forget tnil ac? of the British parliament and against whose conduct she had pro* 
in 1810*11 ? In adverting to chat subject, tested. Yes, she had followed in tWir 
he felf^hc delicacy or the ground on train at an humble distance, but with the 
which he trod ; and God forbid that he most fatal effect. He did not think that 
should for a moment think of introducing ministers could be insincere enough, and 
iH clTC same sentence the name of our ; base enough, to warrant this proceeding ; 
late sovereign — a sovereign generally le* but certain it was, that sir W. A'Court 
vered and beloved, who, at tlie close of a had not been recalled, to answer those 
long reign, was struck with the heaviest charges, which, if this country bad not 
calamity that could afflict our nature—* acted with the basest duplicity towards 
God forbid that he should be capable of Spain, they were bound to investigate, 
introducing his name along with mat of a No set of men were so particularly in* 
wretch, who, unfortunately placed on a tcrcsted in examining the conduct of sir 
throne, was the scourge and abhorrence W. A*Court throughout these transactions 
of his people — who visited them with the as the ministers of this country. He 
basest ingratitude for all that thpy had ' hoped that much better opportunities 
done, and fowall they had forborne to do | would be given to that House, by the 
<~who afforded the most finished specimen : production of the correspondence with 
that perhaps ever existed inhuman nature, ! the Spanish guvcamient, to ascertain 
of all that was base and grovelling, perfi* • clearly wbat the real conduct of sir W. 
dious, bloody, and tyrannical. And there- ! A'Court had been. Any thing which he 
fore lie was a fit object for the tender j could state on this subject must rest only 
sympathies of those powers who vene- { on bare assertion ; and, whatever credit 
rated divine right and adored legitimacy ! j the House might be prepared to give to 
The circumstances which led to the con* 1 his statement, it could not be considered 
duct of parliament in 1810, and those on as a ground for any proceeding when 
which the Cortes had acted in 1828, were i tangible documents were producible. Full, 
different : but, the exercise of power was . however, ns sir W. A’Court was of his 
the same. Now, had the cortes of Spain unabated desire to mediate, at any roo- 
that power, or had they not i And was ; meat, in a spirit friendly to Spain, he 
sir W. A’Court a fit judge of the circum- . always contrived to place himself in a 
stances under which that power ouglit to ; position where mediation was impossible, 
be used? If, in 1810, the minister of He allowed the time to pass away, when 
any foreign court bad withdrawn himself ^ the government leff: Seville, until the 
from London, on account of the Regency blockade of Cadiz was commenced, which 
act—* if the Spanish ambassador bad ob- effectually prevented him from proceeding 
jected to that measure, and cited it as a to tiiat place, and he knew very well that 
reason for quifting the metropolis— if he Cadiz alone was the proper spot for nego* 
had said, that he was accredited to the tiatiun. Where was sir W. A’Court from 
king, and not to the regent, should we the period of the government leaving 
not have ^considered such a minister as Seville, until the pei tod of the invest* 
either insane, or as having been instructed meiit and blockade of Cadiz ? He was 
by his government to manifest a hostile at Seville with the French army *— the 
feeling? He would not advert to the army of the faith, and the servile army, 
case of 'the convention parffament, which He -was at Seville, wliere he must have 
was a s^l&cOM^tyted body. The cortes known the encouragement which he was 
had nolaaiuiiied such a power as that pat- giving by Ins presence to the servile army, 
liament had ' wielded. The fortes dis- He would state a circumstance which 
tiiicfiy said^ the king is incapable for a would- show the effect sir W. A’Court's 
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presence had on the servile party. No^ 
less a proposition was made to him by an 
infuriated and sanguinary mob^ lidded 
by their priests, than that he shouU be 
made governor of Seville in the naiae of 
the absolute king ! The offer was dcciined, 
by his slating* that if so preposterous a 

{ )ropo 5 nI w’os again made to him* he must 
eave Seville. Hut why, he demanded, 
had he remained one moment in Seville 
with the French army, the servile party, 
the priests, and their mob ? He must 
have remained under the impression that 
this government was taking a decided part 
against the liberties of Spain. This was 
done in the teeth of the professions wc had 
made of our anxious inclination and,wUb 
to come forward, at any moment* with a 
proffer of mediation, in a friendly dispo- 
sition towards Spain. Now, what was 
the immediate effect of sir W. A’Court's 
conduct. The immediate effect of his 
withdrawing himself from the government 
of Spain, and the reason he assigned for 
so doing, was this the hint which he 
thus offered, very intelligibly, was imme- 
diately taken by every traitor in Spain, 
from one end ot' the country to the other ; 
the army commanded by Morillo imme- 
diately deserted ; that general also de- 
serted, stating, by a public proclamation, 
that the grounds for his treacliery were 
the same that had influenced the proceed- 
ings of sir W. A’Court, and that the con- 
duct of tliat individual, the conduct of 
the British minister, was the cause of his 
treason to his country. Here they saw a 
base wretch defending the treason he had 
committed against the freedom of his 
native land, by reference to ilio conduct 
of tlie minister of England. There was 
one part of the conduct of sir W. A’Court 
to which he could not but refer. lie was 
bound to believe that sir W. A’Court 
meant well, meant charitably and gene- 
rously, in the attempts he made, in more 
than one instance, to induce the Spanish 
generals to withdraw from the contest 
after the treason of Ballesteros. He had 
given this advice to general Alava — a 
man whose patriotic, honourable, and 
high-minded character, stood not in need 
of his praise. What he was about to relate 
on this point, he would begin, by stating, 
upon his honour, that he had jaot> heard it 
directly or indirectly from that gallant 
officer* He had it from general notoriety, 
and as taeh he would state it, although 
he was never more certain of the truth of 
any given fact. General Alava, it was 
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true,, had never expressed any decided 
concurrence in the abstract principles of 
the Spanish constitution ; but he had felt 
nobly and honestly, that iVom the moment 
Spain was threatened with a foreign au 
tempt to disturb her institutions the cause 
of those institutions beoame idbntiiicd with 
he^rsclf. Faithful, therefore, to his duty 
—true and loyal^o principles which could 
onljsat such a time be questioned by those 
who sought the overthrow of* S panish in- 
dependence-general AlavainRhyiiihstood 
the temptation held out to bin/ to save 
his own most valuable life from f.lscwreck 
of his wretched country; and, who was 
the person who had tried to persuade this 
officer to save himself from (he siirking' 
cause of Spain — secretly to withdraw him* 
self from her, and so extinguish her last 
hope ? It was sir W. A’Court, whom he 
(lord N.) was bound to believe had done 
this upon principles of the purest gene- 
rosity, and out of the deepest personal 
attachment to an individual, whose pa- 
triotism he admired, but who must iicver- 
I iheless, at the same time have forgotten 
— what jgcneral Alava himself did not for- 
get— that tlie withdrawing of such a per- 
son from Cadiz at speh a time, could not 
fail to be imminent danger, if nut de- 
struction, to the cause of libt^rty— to 
hasten on the fate of Spain, while yet, by 
possibility, it might be protracted, and 
to subject his own character to the re- 
proacli, the abomination, and the indelible 
infamy, which had blasted the names of 
Abisba), Murillo, and Ballasteros. He 
repeated his conviction, that sir W« 
A^Court could have been moved to this 
act by nothing but a zealous and most 
generous wish to save the life of one of 
the best men in Spain— of a man whose 
connexions with British influence and 
honour had made him peculiarly an object, 
of sympathy, both here and in his country; 
but* still, was it fair, or within the duty of 
sir W. A’Court, as liie representative of 
England— was it within his duty — the 
man wlio, to say the leaSt of it, had kept 
studiously aloof from co-operatiog with 
the constitutional government— who had 
kept himself aloof at Gibraltgr-p-who had 
placed himself in a distant position from 
Cadiz — who at best had been but a cold, 
sullen, non*cond acting medium between 
the last sighs of expiring g^atn and the 
sympathies of this coutury ? VSfas it worth 
sir W. A’Court’s while, even to save such 
a isian as general Alava, to strike a Iss^ 
blow at the Spanish constitution I 
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It was with great unwillingness that he ishortly. We had allowed a blockade to 
trtf)ipa«8cd fo long upon the time of the be formed by France, of such a nature 
House, and he would not continue to do so that We ourselves, in the very mid-day 
one moment longer than was absolutely of oar maritime power — masters as we 
necessary : but, there were one or two were bf the sea, and asserting rights upon 
facts within Jiis knowledge which might it which, until now, we had never recog* 
not be generally known to honourable nized in any foreign state — as wc our* 
members. He asserted — and it was^a selves had never instituted, or pretended 
fact which he believed intAisters would not to 'institute— -n blockade, by which not 
deny — that overtures bad* been madS at only the whole English commerce iiad 
Madrilk^bv^tk/* coVtes and acting govern- been excluded from the ports of Spain, 
ment of ^ain, to sir W. A’Court, offering but the seat of her government invested, 
to recojgnise the independence of Spanish and our own minister shut out from po* 
South ifnierica, upon terms most advan^ litical cqnimunication. All this, which 
tageous ill every way to Great Britain ? was a concession perfectly new and un- 
— Wa^riie right hon. gentleman opposite precedented, we had conceded, without 
prepared to deny that this was the fact ? remonstrance, to the successful ambition 
i/iei! lie should assert, until he was con* of the French. The right of search, too, 
tradfeted by the right hon. gentleman op- had been given, and still without remon- 
posite, that such overtures had been made, strance, under circumstances whicJi af- 
and upon the terms which he had de- forded no pretext even for such a pre« 
scribed ; and yet the English government caution. English merchant vessels had 
had rather preferred to risk all th? danger been boarded and detained, under every 
and distress which might occur between circumstance of violence and insult. Their 
England and the absolute government of captains had been detained prisoners upon 
Snaiii upon that subject— -all the disputes the decks of French ships. In more than 
which, perhaps, before twelve months j one instance, this had occurred at sea— 
were over ouHicads, might plunge us into I not only in the neighbourhood of the 
a war which would extend through all port of Cadi/, but more than one degree 
Europe ; — we had thought proper to risk of west longitude from it. English snips 
all this, rather titan accept the proposition had been detained, which had entered 
of tlie constitutional party. He asserted Cadiz previous to the blockade. They 
—let it be contradicted 1 — that the cortes had lain there, with cargoes on board, to 
had repealed the ancient Spanish laws, the ruin of their owners, without the 
restricting foreign commerce ; ^hat they means of applying for aid to any po- 
had acknowledged, in the most liberal litical authority of our own ; and, when 
manner, the claims of the British mer- application had been made upon the 
chants,^ and had gone on to make a pro- subject to the French admiral, it had 
vision for the liquidation of those claims: been refused with every measure of 
indccil, upuii that point, wc had had an ; incivility and insult. It might be asked, 
assurance, and received a congratulation, j why representations had not been made 
Inst year in the king’s speech. These ' to the regular authorities ? For this 
things had been ofFcrcd.as an earnest of plain rcasod — ^because there were no 

the desire of Spain to make the mediation British authorities in Cadiz at the time 

of England in li.ir cause, not merely an because the British minister, instead of 
act of jiisiiec and humanity, but of in- ! remaining to protect, at least, British in- 
terest ; but we had neglected them all, in • terests at Cadiz, had withdrawn himself^ 
order to gratify tl^c more important con- j and was passing his autumn at Gibraltar 
.sideralion of enabling France to restore ! — because the British consul at Cadiz, 
Ferdinand to the throne, and of allowing j Mr. Brackenbury, instead of being at his 
liiiii fully to grajtifv’ nil the hellish, mur- post, had also withdrawn, and was passing 
di-rous passions, which had been in action hisautumn in England — because there was 
evur siiiCO he had been permitted to leave no one at all, in short, at Cadiz, to whom 
Cadiz, to glut his vengeance with the ex- representations could be made, except a 
patii.iiion or desliuction of all those w-ho merchant, a Mr. Egan, acting under the 
had dared to give Spain ^hose free in- j title of vice-consul, but without authority, 
Fiitutions, which our own government had I without instructions, without influence, 
acknowledged for hei’ in J without support, or any means of inter- 

1 he rest— besides the blood^wbich-wc Icring effectually for tlie protection of 
Iiad concedLd to France, might be stated British property. 
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And this really was not all. He did 
not know bow the House might feel u to 
a circumstance which he was about tp re* 
late ; but he perfectly remembered iwhat 
be himself had felt at hearing of it ; and, 
avowing that those feelings had been 
feelings oF shame and of disgust, he still 
trusted they were only such as must 
be natural in the breast of any man. Who 
felt keenly and delicately for the honour 
of the country of which he was a member. 
Let the House hear the fact, and judge. 
Mr. Appleton, the American charge 
d’affaires, at Cadiz, was preparing a pro- 
test to the duke d'Angoul£me in the 
matter of certain American vessels de- 
tained at Cadiz. Two English captains 
of merchant ships, who had .entered 
Cadiz and taken in their cargoes prior to 
the blockade by the French being de- 
clared — who were lying in the harbour to 
the ruin of their owners, and saw no means 
of application, nor British authorities to 
apply to— -these captains went to Mr. 
Appleton — to the American minister, and 
entreated, as a favour, that he would have 
the goodness to include their names in his 
protest. Here, then, was the British flag 
asking protection from the Americans 
against the French! for the Americans, 
they were our brothers in origin and in 
feeling. He trusted he should always 
think of them as he thought of them now— 
with tlie warmest interest and admiration. 
He hoped, at some period, to see Eng- 
land and America linked in the bonds of 
the closest interest and amity, forming a 
rallying point for the rights and liberties 
of the world ; and he trusted that the 
time at which he should behold this was 
not very far distant : but he might be 
allowed to feel some Jealousy— some 
slight humiliation— at seeing the interests 
of the British flag abandoned by the Bri- 
tish minister, and seeking, though protec- 
tion from America, yet still protection 
from a foreign power. For the effect of 
this inglorious policy, as regarded Eng- 
land, wc need now look only at the Spa- 
nish ports, to see all the commerce of the 
country under the control and in the 
iiands of France. French vessels, he was 
informed, were admitted duty free into 
every port of Spain, while heavy duties 
were still levied upon the ships, of Great 
Britain. Bilboa, Malaga, Barce- 

lona, Cartbagena, all were garrisoned by 
the suldiers ofFrance — Bilboa, and Malaga, 
which had long been the seats of British 
factories; Cadiz, perhaps the most fisrinid- 


i able point for a naval force in the world • 

Carilwgena, woverbially the fineu har.' 
hour in all Spain. He said proverbi- 
ally,” because there was a Spanish pro- 
verb which said— in the metaphoric style 
of that country — that there were but 
three safe honrbours tin SpAin — “June, 
Ji^ly, and Carthagena.*’ Then there was 
Barcelona— the Jtey, in a military view, 
of the whole country. Barcelona was in 
the possession of the French, as « 3 ^ell as* 
all those other places v^TcC^lTe had 
thought it worth our while, imt a very 
few years since, at the expense n>f so 
much blood and treasure, to wrest from 
them. The family compact, which was 
considered the ground of one o f ■t he *' 
longest and severest contests in which 
this country had ever been engaged— by 
this policy, the family compact was re- 
stored. Every object of our war with 
Buonaparte had been gratuitously abun- 
dimed. • Whatever state of things in 
Spain was to be preserved — if it was fit 
to leave Ferdinand at liberty to sate him- 
I self with the blood of the best men that 
I his country had ever produced.— It was 
surely kt least the duty of England to 
prevent Spain froiy becoming a province 
of the French empire ; and no less so to 
vindicate her dignity and her rights in a 
manner which, unhappily, she had totally 
neglected to do. It was because lie felt 
that, in this transaction, the interests of 
England had been sacrificed, her honour 
tarnished, and her conquests abandoned, 
that he moved for papers to give the 
House full information upon the subject. 
There was a document which be believed 
to have been presented to the right hon. 
entlcman opposite ; but, as he did not 
now the fact positively, he had not in- 
cluded it in his motion. The document 
to which he alluded was a state paper^ 
sent during the last few. days of the Spa- 
nish government at Cadiz— a paper sent 
to amniral Jabat, to be laid before the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, as a pro- 
test against the whole Conduct of sir W. 
A’Court, since the Spanish government 
had left Seville. If in the courm of what 
he bad said, he had expressed, hiiiiself too 
warmly, he could only beg paildon of the 
House, entreat them to attribute the 
error to a degree of feeling upon the 
subject, which he could oot disguise from 
the House or himself to be one of the 
deepest and most serious, description. I'he 
nubie lord^concluded by moving, 

<< That an humble Address be present- 
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€ld to his majesty, chat he will be graci- 
ously pleased to give clirectioas, that there 
be laid before this House, Copies of ail 
Instructions to His Majesty’s Minister 
plenipotentiary at the Court of Spain, 
with a view to his conduct in the War 
between thdt country and* France, from 
the period of the entrance of the French 
troems into Spain to that«of the surrender 
of Cadiz, inclusive; alscf, Copies ofi all 
>Corre«;*;>on(ld^e between His Majesty's 
MinisteraUfffTliotentiary and the Spanish 
Governmeni, with respect to the media- 
tion cli^Great Britain during the same 
period.*’ 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he merely 
'ruae- to answer one or two questions 
which had been put to him by the noble 
lord opposite, before the debate went any 
farther. I^ooking from the period at 
which the Spanish government left Se- 
ville, to the surrender of Cadiz, the noble 
lord had asked, whether sir W. A’Court, 
during that time, had acted upon in- 
structions, or upon his own personal dis- 
cretion, The answer was, that sir W. 
A'Court had acted, in some degree, upon 
both. Government had endeavoured to 
foresee every case wjiich was likely to 
arise, and had furnished sir W. A’Court 
with instructions, in every such case, how 
Co act I but that gentleman had also been 
made fully aware, that if circumstances 
should arise which the caution of minis- 
ters had not enabled them to foresee, the 
greatest confidence was placed upon bis 
personal discretion, and he had been ap- 
prised thatf supposing any case of a new 
and unprecedented nature to occur, the 
safest course for him would be to repair 
to Gibraltar, and either remain there until 
he should receive instructions, or proceed 
to any other spot at which Iiis services 
might seem to be required. It so hap- 
pened, that none of the cases foreseen by 
government did occur, and that a case 
did occur — upon which he should not 
dwell now, because he did not mean, in 
the present sttigei at all to argue the 
question. A case did occur, which no 
wisdom of roan could have foreseen; 
namely, the deposition, for a limited pe- 
riod, of the king. Sir 'W. A*Court, cer- 
tainly, bad not been prepared for this 
event ; and it would be rather a high de- 
mand upon Uie sagacity of' ministers, to 
say, that they should have anticipated it: 
under such Circumstances, sir William, of 
course, acted for the lime upon hirown 
diicretion* It wm true- imI air W. 
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A*Court’s continuance Far a short period 
^at Seville had been misconstrued by a 
faccif us party at that place, and that they 
had attempted to make him an instrument 
in thiir hands : but, when the noble lord 
slated this, he ought to have added, that 
he had refused to become the ihstrument 
that was desired. On quitting Seville, 
sir* W. A'Court had made it known to go- 
vernment that he should remain as near 
Cadiz as he could. He had gone to San 
Lucar, and from thence to Gibraltar; 
and had at once intimated at home, on 
his leaving the seat of the Spanish go- 
vernment, that there were two cases 
in which, if he had no instructions, 
he should act forthwith upon his own 
view— that, if he received any notice that 
his presence in Cadiz would conduce to 
the personal safety of the king, he should 
proceed there ; and that he should take 
the same course, unless he was instructed 
to the contrary, if he heard that the king 
was restored to the functions of govern.ik 
ment. Instructions, however, had reach- 
ed sir W. A’Court ; and when the proper 
time came, he and his colleagues should 
be ready to justify that instruction which 
forbad sir W. A’Court to put himself into a 
blockaded place. The blame of that 
course, if it was blamcablc, belonged to 
himself and his friends. The course, 
such as it was, they were ready to sustain 
and to justify. But he thought that, be- 
fore the debate went any farther, it was 
right that sir W. A’Court should, upon 
that point, be entirely exonerated. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that if the 
British Government bad been guilty of 
the breach of neutrality which the noble 
lord would ascribe to them, he thought 
they should not only have heard of it at 
home, but it would have been loudly pro- 
claimed abroad ; yet, strange to say, this 
was the first intimation he had heard of 
such a charge. He had expected the 
noble lord would not have confined him- 
self to a general charge, but would have 
pointed out the particidar instances upon 
which he founded his accusation, and then 
be should have been able to follow him. 
Tlie country would, at least, give the go- 
vernment credit for having prevented a 
war, which would have gone trom one end 
of Europe, probably, to the other, and 
brought England into the cmntest. That 
fact wae absolutely certain, with the 
grnter proportion of the Spanish popu^ 
lation. But it was worth while 16 examine 
a little further the circumstances under 
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which this country would have been com- / next charge waa the advice given by 
pelledtogo into action, if she had infer- W. A*Court.to a distinguished Spanish 
iered with an armed force. Had we gone officer, general Alava ; but he could not 
to war for Spain, we must have acied see with what justice that could bo made 
either as principals or as auxiliaries. As an accusatipn ; for, even according to the 
principals, no one had ever contemplated noble lord's own shewing, that advice was 
our engaging in the contest ; and as aux- given in a [ftivatc capacity, and not 
iliaries, who was it that we should have as^ a minister of Great Britain. The 
been acting with? With Abisbal, M'o- third charge, however, was of a still 
rillo, and Bailasteros. Would England more extraordihary nature. It was ac- 
imve been contented to see her troops led tually that this country JiaflS pyaitted 
on by such generals as these ? What her the blockade of Cadix. Ano^^ere was 
fate would have been if she had, it was it laid down that a neutral power had 
not very difficult to determine ; and as re- authority to prevent one ntttidi7**froin 
garded the resignation by the Sfioniards blockading the ports of another ? And 
pf the chief command, it would be recol- was it we, of all people, who were to 
lected, that even under the duke of strike so readily at the right of blocKBU 
Wellington, so late in the Peninsular * 7 *we who had been so notorious for the 
contest as after the battle of Salamanca, rigid enforcement of it ? Tliese, as it 
when tliat great general had delivered seemed to him, were the three grounds, 
Portugal, was still in the midst of victory, or at least the three principal ones, upon 
and the Spanish government was ready which the noble lord had moved for the 
to invest him with the direction of its ar- production ofmost important documents ; 
niies, Bailasteros, on that very account namely, that the secret instructions of the 
alone, abandoned the cause of his country ; King to his ministers plenipotentiary, 
and his defection at that time was not a should be laid before the House of Corn- 
matter of indifference for the English mons, lyid, through the House of Coin- 
commander was crippled immediately, and rooiis, before the eyes of all Uurojie. For 
general Soult had wintered in the south of himself, he thought, there was not the 
Spain instead of the duke of Wellington, slightest case made out for production of 
It was an obvious case, that nothing could such documents*— I'lic right lion, genile- 
havc been more dangerous than a war man then went on to vindicate the pru- 
under such circumstances and with such ceedings of the right lion, foreign secrc- 
comrauiiders. There was, in fact, but tary from any imputation of unfairness to 
one opinion on the subject throughout the the cortes, or of partiality for the inie- 
country, and it was in vain for him to rests of their opponents. It was difficult 
dwell upon it. — He should now come to to conceive how any such charge could 
the charges brought by the noble lord be made against them, when, throughout 
against his majesty’s government and sir all the transactions of that momentous 
W. A’Court; and never in his life had period, the advice which had been com- 
he been more surprised than at the in- municated from the British Government 
stances which the noble lord had selected to that of Spain, by sir W. A’Court, had 
in support of his arguments.* The first ; been given without any contemporaneous 
charge was, that sir W. A'Court had not commuiii'-ation witli the French party, 
proceeded at once to Cadiz, and this was That the udvice was sound — that it was 
considered a proof of a violation of neu- wisely given — subsequent events had fully 
traiity. Bui lei the House consider that sir proved. Most unfortunate had it turned 
W. A’Court was accredited to the king of out for Spain, and many of those con- 
Spain, at Seville. There be ceased to be cerned, that their advice had not been 
king, and there, consequently, sir William’s ! taken. If it had been taken, no man who 
credentials fell to the ground. This rather | heard him could doubt that Spain would 
appeared to him the very reverse of the ’ have been enabled to retdin a ^e^r con- 
suspicion w'hich was charged upon him. | stitution than at present she could hope 
The king was deposed for a time and dur- j for. llie proposals of his Majesty's mi- 
ing that period sir W. A’Court no j nisters had failed of success, mnd the re- 
authority ; for whilst the one cc ji s ed to ^ suits were but too well Imown. Yet 
be king« the other ceased to be accredited. > though their mediation was rejected, that 
It appeared to him that nothing could did not preclude the interpo^tton of s/r 
have been more wise than for sir W, ' W. A’Court^ upon the oecurredee of arty 
A'Court to have gone to Gibraltac.^Tte | opportunity, in which his services were 

J 
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likely to be useful. Accordingly, up to \ 
the last moment, he hud ascd his best 
efforts to induce tlie Spanish Government 
to avoid war. But they ought to consi- 
der what was the situation of the British 
Government in the meantime. In pre- 
serving that neutrality which reflected so 
much honour on the wisdom of tl)pir 
councils, had they no -obstacle to over- 
-come i it nothing lo have to resist 

'’the stWic Ui^ ^pafdf one belligerent who had 
beset Uu^Hor the aid of their interference, 
and that, too, at a time when the general 
feeliiTf*\it home might be assumed, from 
particular demonstrations, to be strongly 
opposed to that neutrality i Difficult as 
the duties of that station which his 
right hon. friend now filled, at any time, 
and peculiarly difficult as they were at 
that particular time, they were not a 
little aggravated by the obstacles to 
which he had referred. What strength 
must have been required to IioldMic scales 
even between the two parties, when there 
was thrown into one of them, this almost 
overpowering weight of opinion I At the 
very time that the noble lord was /express- 
ing his dissatisfaction at the treatment of 
Spain by tlie English government, the 
French had inanifesled against them the 
same kind of uneasiness and discontent. 
What better proof could there he that the 
conduct of his right hon. friend was just 
such ns, for the best interests of his own 
country, could be wished — that he had 
turned neither to the right nor to the Icll 
— that he had gone forward in that honest 
and manly course which would be his ful- 
lest justification with the House, and the 
iubject of his j^>rai8e in time to come ? In 
the absence ol all reasonable ground for 
the motion of the noble lord, he would 
beg leave to move as an amendment, to 
* leave out of the motion ail the words after 
the word ** that,’’ and to substitute these 
words—** This House is duly sensible of 
the advantages derived to this country 
from that neutrality in the war between 
Franco and Spain, which his majesty at 
the beginning of that war declared to have 
been his determination to observe, and 
which appears” to this House, under enr- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, scrupu-* 
loiisly and inviolably maintained.*’ 

Lord Sugent rose to reply. He said 
that the right hon. gentleman who had 
just sat doarnhad tiiistakeii much that had 
tbllen from him ; and it appeared to him, that 
if the right hon. gentleman dtsapprovod of 
dig motion, the moat obvious course would 
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have been to have met it with a direct 
negative : but he had no right, he admit- 
ted, to complain of the mode in which any 
gentleman might please to express his 
opposition to any opinion of his own. 
Frwm the remarks of the right hon. gentle- 
man upon the motion, he scented to sup- 
pose that the offer of the English court 
whs simply an offer resting upon the dis** 
position of the Spanish government for its 
success, the condition being merely that 
of altering the constitution. Certainly, 
he could not speak with the certainty of 
official information, because the papers 
were not now before the House ; but, un- 
less he had been egregiously misinformed, 
the ofier made by the right bon. the fo- 
reign s#»cretary to the Spanish government 
was of a three-fold nature. The first part 
of that offer was immediately ua>sented to 
by the cortes ; the second was of a kind 
which, consistently with national honour 
could not be subscribed by tlie cortes; the 
third, consistently with the constitution 
which they were sworn to maintain, could 
not be accepted. The recognition or' the 
independence of the South American 
States was the first of these propositions ; 
and, os he understood, it was instantly 
conceded by the cortes. The second was 
to exact a pledge from them that no in- 
jury should be done to the person of the 
king, or of any one of the royal family. 
As no violence had at that time been dune 
to the king of Spain or to any one of his 
family, it would have ill behoved the go- 
vernment of Spain to have given a pledge 
which, as it presumed danger to the king’s 
person, was inconsistent with their honour. 
The third proposition required a promise 
from the cortes, which this government 
must have known it was impossible for the 
cortes to give. It required, that the next 
cones which bhould be called should con- 
sent to modify the constitution, according 
to the suggestions of the British govern- 
ment. Now, he would put it to this 
House, or to^any other parliament which 
had ever sat in it— be would pul it to any 
constituent body that had ever represented 
the rights of a free state— if the cortes then 
acting could have pledged themselves to 
any aqt to be done by a constituent body 
not even in existence ? When that offer 
was made, the Spanish court was atSeville ; 
and upon the retiring to Cadiz, sir W. 
A’Codrt removed first to San Lucar and 
then to Gibraltar. In absence of the 
papers they were left to conclude that he 
withdrew nom Seville as soon as the offer 
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jfflible of tlie advantages derived to this 
country from that neutrality in the war 
between France and Spain, which his nia« 
jestV) at the commencement ot' that war 
declared his determination to observe, and 
which appears to this House to have been, 
under circumstlinces ofi peculiar difficulty, 
sc^pulously and inviolably maintained/* 
Lora Nugent proposed, by way of amend- 
ment, to leave* out aU the words after 
This House,** in ordeirt8L.g3«!^he wofSHT 
** is of opinion that the sysfenlV'of strict 
neutrality which his majesty determined 
to observe tu the late unjust war dhder* 
taken by France against Spain, and which 
a consideration of the financial state of 
this country alone induced the House'W 
approve, has not been maintained in a 
spirit consistent with his majesty's avowed 
intentions, with the just expectations of 
this House, or with the honour of the 
country : — That, while the House laments 
the evenV of that war, as dangerous to the 
rights of all independent states, it is of 
opinion that his majesty's continued desire 
to mediate in behalf ol Spain has not been 
carried into effect That, deeply impres- 
sed as rlic House is with thu importance 
of manifesting the sincerity of those pro- 
fessions, it has reason to apprehend ihnt 
an effect hostile iiniJ injurious to the coii- 
stitiitionnl government of 8pnin, and en- 
couraging to its enemies, was produced 
hy the conduct of liis ninjeRty*s minister 
plenipotentiary, in abandoning at Seville 
the government to which he was accredit- 
ed; and that by his continued sibscMice 
from the scat of that government, after 
its removal to Cadiz, opportunities were 
neglected of proffering with effect those 
good offices which his majesty had profes- 
sed himself ready at any time to renew, 
and which might have averted calamities 
so deplorable to Great Britain as the sue- • 
cessful invasion of the rights of a free 
country, the occupation by the French of 
tliecapital,fortrcsseB,andgrear commercial 
ports of Spain, and the establishment of 
a French influence destrCtctive of the bal- 
ance of power, and highly prejudicial to 
the best interests of this country/* instead 
thereof.— Mr. Sturges Bourne*# motion 
was agreed to, without a divisiorf. 


was made ; but, for three weeks after the 
departure of the Spanish court, sir W. 
A' Court remained in Seville, while it was 
in the occupation of the French army and 
the Servile party, until the news arrived of 
the blockading of Cadiz. It was tlien^for 
the first tifne, that sir W. A*Court vouch- 
safed an answer to the representations of 
the Cortes, as if he was undetermined wbat 
to do — as if he had waited for an accident 
to move him ; and this accident, which no 
sagacity of his could have foreseen turned 
up. See now/’ he then said, with an 
eagerness very unlike his former delay, 

how hopeless is your case— the* French 
troops are in possession of vour territoiy 
— French ships have blockaded Cadiz, and 
are watching the mouths of your biirbours 
—nothing remains to you but timely sub- 
mission.’* This did not seem like the con- 
duct, which, in these circumstances of po- 
litical adversity, should have been observed 
with respect to the cortes and the Span- 
ish ]>eople. As nothing that had offered 
in the course of the debate had shaken the 
grounds upon which he rested his motion 
he was bound in duty to divide the House 
upon it. Should it be rejected— and he 
was rn?c to own that he had reason to ex- 
pect that it would be rejected by a formid- 
able majority— he would then move 
another resolution, upon which it was not 
his intention to offer n single remark, still 
le.ss tn divide the House. He merely 
wi.ilied to have his opinions upon thi*-' mo- 
incntuiis subject recorded upon the Jour- 
nals. 

The question being put, ** That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,’* the House divided: 
Ayes 30: Noes 171. Majority against 
lord Nugent’s Motion 14>1. 

JList of the Minoriij^^ 


Baring, A. 

Burdett, sir F. 

Benyon, B. 
Brougham, II. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Cavendish, II. 
I3enison, W. J, 
Denman, T. 

£lHce, £. 

Grattan J. 

Graham, S. 

Hutne, J, 

Hutchinson, hon.*C.H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Honywood, F. 

Hurst, R. 


Ingilby, sir W. 
Maberly, J 
Maberly, W. L. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Robarts, col. 
Russell, lord J/ 
W^hite, L« 

Wall, B. 

Wood, M- 
Wilkins, W, 
Wilson sir R. 

TELUBS. 

llobhouse, J* C. 
Nugent, lord 


Mr. Sturges Bourne’s motion being then 
put; namely, *«That this House is duly sen- 
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Smalx# Debts— Countt Courts Rr- 
GUl^tTlON SlLJL.l Althorp^ in 

moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 

P 
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cheaper and more speedy recovery of Small 
Debts, said, ho did notdeum^it necessary 
to make any long bbservations on the pro- 

E osed measure, as the bill hr.J been 
rought. into tlic House last .session, and 
had been printed ai;d circulated widely 
through the country. There were 5n the 
bill which he should now, with the leave 
of the House, intrixluce, ji few trifling Al- 
terations only, wiiich hbiV been adopted 
^la^ifWtuggf^iof^f the persons to whom 
the bilNj^fMJecn submitted. As there 
might be some gentlemen present who 
had nK read that bill, he niigliC state 
briefly its object and enactments. All 
the tradesmen who were examined before 
tb^ committee oftho House on the re- 
covery ofsmall debts, agreed in saying,tliat 
as to all debts under 10/. it was not now 
worth any tradesman’s while to prosecute. 
In many kinds of business the majority of 
book debts war. inidcr 10/.; so that to all 
those persons there was an absolute denial 
of justice, and the creditors depended en- 
tirely on the honour and honesty of their 
debtors. That this was a state of things 
that ouglit to be remedied, there was, he 
supposed, no^qucslion ; the only <fucst.iou 
would be, whether the means he proposed 
for removing it were fho proper oner. To 
put an end to tlie evil arising from such a 
defective system of Jaw, he would propose 
that in every county in England an asses- 
sor should be appointed to the sheriff, who 
should make a circuit through the difler- 
ent towns of the county, holding a species 
of assize at such of them ns the justices 
in quarter se.ssions nsstinbled should ap- 
point. He likewise intended that the 
cases should be decided by the interven- 
tion of a jury. I'hc noble lord then 
moved, ** for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent delays and expenses in the proceed- 
ings of county courts, and for the more 
easy and speedy Uecovery of Small Debts in 
England ar.d Wales.” 

Mr. ./. Smith seconded the motion. The 


Recuhery of Penalties before Magistrates. 

^no defence, the mere costs of proceeding 
>no judgment and execution had amounted 


to 1 i/. Now, he would leave the house 
to juilge whether any thing could be move 
oppresbivo than >uch n system. Individuals 
werg, under its operation, forced into gaol, 
us was the case uUiinatcly with tiie indivi- 
dual to whom he had alluded, who was ar- 
rested for 17^- bs, 'fhe solicitor who en- 
forced the process, and who wus a very re- 
spectable man, bad declared, that not a day- 
passed ill which he had not a similar duty 
to perform ; namely, that of arresting indivi- 
duals for debts which were raised to an enor- 
mous magnitude on account of t)ic costs. 
iVIariy persons sued for small debts made 
no defence to the action, because they 
knew that if lliey (litl, they would involve 
themselves in still greater dinicultics. The 
noble lord could not, he thought, do a 
greater benefit to the lower clas? of trades- 
men than by persevering in tins measure, 
to which he sincerely hoped iiu oppo.^irion 
would be offered. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

RecOYKRY op PliNAT.TirS REFOUE 

Mauistjiatk.s.] Mr. Dnv/es Gtlhcri rose 
to move for leave to bring in a bid for the 
more effectual Uecovery of IVnalties before 
Magistrates, and for ^heiliruiing tlie exe- 
cution of warrants. The bon. gentleman 
said, that in cases of conviction before a 
magistrate for certain unbiicos, without 
entering into the large question, whether 
it was fit to extend or narrow the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates, the bill which 
he proposed would be confined to the re- 
medying of two defects, which every oqc, 
be imagined, would be desirous of siccing 
removed. The lirat was, as to those fines 
which were directed by Jaw to be levied 
by distress on the goods of the offender. 
As the law stood, when such a fine was 
imposed by the magistrate, he had no 
power to detain tlio offender till It was 
seen whether or no he had any goods on 


hon. ineiuber said, he had witnessed the I which distress iniglit be made ; so that in 
evils resulting from the expenses attend- i the case of Viigrants and others who could 


ing the present system of recovering small 
debts ; indeed, if he were called on to 
state the greatest oppression which the 
poor endured, he should mention the 
vexation and expense suffered in the re- 
covery of small debts. He had known an 
instance of the effects of it in his own fa- 
mily. A servant of his had been arrested 
for a debt of 17/, Gs. The debt had been 
wiginaliy :)/. 8.v. and the niaa being en- 
tirely Ignorant of law, and having mlidc 


remove thein.^clves meanwhile out of the 
jiirisdiclkiii of the magistrate, it was some- 
times impracticable to inflict any punish- 
ment in the cases which most deserved it. 
He proposed, therefore, to enable the 
magistrate, when oath was made that it 
was believed the offender had no goods 
[ and chattels, to detain him until inquiry 
i was made. The second defect was one 
I that had been recently discovered. It 
t had been decided, however, by the courts 
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of law, that wlien a warrant was directei 
to a constable, A. Ih by name, he might ; 
execute it any where within the jurisdic- | 
tion of the magistrate, but that if it was i 
directed, as most warrants were, to the 
constabie of such a parish or township, 
not naming liini, if, in the execution, lie 
ovoi stepped the boundary of his parish or 
township but an inch, he was liable to* an 
action of false imprisonment. He pro- i 
posed, therefore, to amend tlie law, so as I 
to innkc it iawfiil to the constable of a j 
parish described in a warrant, to execute i 
it \\hcrc within the jurisdiction of the \ 
magistrate issuing it, as if he wefe named ! 
in the warrant. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill* 

B A N K iiupT Laws.] Mr. JF. Courtenay 
rose, in pursuance oi' the notice he had ! 
given yesterday, to move for leave to ) 
bring in a bill ** to consolidate and amend | 
the Laws relating to Bunkrupis.” As the ' 
House must ho aware of the nature of 
those laws, and of the necessity of re- 
vising them, he - oiild not enter into any 
general view of the subject. It would, 
liowever, be proper to make one or two 
observations <ni the nature of the pro- 
posted measure. One of the main objects 
oi till.' hill would be, the consolidation of j 
the wirio.:': acts relating tti this subject, . 
in orikr to preseiU, at one view, the 
whole si.'ir ol’llie law — to point out clearly 
who wuc liK’ persons li d)le to bo suli- 
jecled to it>* openuinns; what were the 
acts liieli hu}iiglit them under its coii- 
troul ; and what the power granted by the 
dillerent statuteo. In ntldklon to tins, !:c 
meant to propose for consideratioii, Sf»iue . 
alterations in the existing law. lie wer.-M 
not state the whole of the alterations iie 
contemplated, but he would bricily ad- 
vert to one or two of them. In the first : 
place, he v. ould propose a clause on a ' 
very important point ; namely, the aHow- 
ing persons, under certain restrictions 
and liiniiations, to declare Ives 

bankrupt, which, on ai.cuu'ut of tlie cri- ' 
niinal character attaclicu to the act oi 
bankruptcy', as the law now stood, tin y 
were dis(]uul'''»ed from doing. He id- 
mhted there were circumstances u^jucr 
'^-Ach this could not be allowed; bek 
under particular restrictions and liinita- : 
tions, it might be carried into effect, lie j 
should also propose some alteration wiih ; 
respect to the manner in which certificate:; , 
were to be obtained and granted. He j 
felt very great difficulty in Tcgislating on i 
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this point. It would be w*rong towards 
the creditor*, if the certificate were too 
easily obtained, and it would be a groat 
hardship if the bankrupt were deprived of 
it by the obstinate conduct of a single in- 
dividual. He hoped, however, that means 
might be devided to nveet the ditricukies 
the case. At all events, he should 
propose a clause on that point. The 
leDMied gcntlcifiaii then moved for leave to 
bring in the bill. ^ " ‘ ^ 

Mr. c/. Stnith thought tlie 'ifdVihtry was 
under great obligations to the learned 
gentleman for the mcasuie whicL^e was 
about to introduce, and of which he en- 
tirely approved. But, considering the 
situation in which he was formerly pltt«.v.d, 
as chairman of tlie committee on the bank- 
rupt laws, and in justice to those with 
whom he then luboured, he must say, that 
the measure \.'!uch the learned gcntlcmaii 
now proposed was identicnlly the same in 
priijcipis with that whicli he (Mr. S.) bad 
brought forward some time ago. He had 
given up much lime to the considcnilion 
of this subject ; but, however well lie 
might piuh rsiand it, he did not pretend 
to possess that legal knowb'dge which 
would enable him t|) form a hili of such 
a description as would nicest all ohjections. 
'I’lie main object of tliis hill was one which 
a clevi?r and intelligent solii itor of the 
cily h-id long been endeavouring to carry 
into c’dref. He alluded to Mr, 1‘Veshficlff, 
wlio had tbr two years given .ns advice and 
assistance, almost gratuitously, on this 
coinplicaUn subject. He, llu"‘cr.:rc, 
^Iiotiid In: sorry, if u queslion of this kind 
were taki*!! out of liis hands altogether, 
without stating how much benefit Imd 
been derived froia Mr. l*VesV!‘.eld‘s exer- 
tions. The leuiv - 1 geiULuKui had al- 
luded to one or two clauses which he 
nvjciit to introduce. One of tiie:e ho wa^ 
afraid w'uiild meet with considcraldc oppo- 
sition. He alluded to that which related 
to the obtaining of cur^ifientes ; and which 
would [»'':'vctit tlu! WiMih«'ldifi.«' of that 
neces sary document frobi the bankrupt at 
the picasare of a .-in^le creditor. No 
Hause could dcser\ *.iure serious consi- 
deration ti'.au this ; because, to his own 
knuwkdge, soi'.ie most ievous*h!irLislilps, 
he would say most abominable acts of in- 
justice, had been sulfered by bunkruptH, 
in consequence of the conduct of indi- 
vidual creditors who had large dcziiands 
on them; and who harl kept certifi- 
cates from*wcll-mcaning bankrupts, and 
condemned them to w'anl and misery for 
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the remainder of their lives. He could tin the Isle of Mao, similar clianges 
iostance many cases of that ^rt ; and he might be made elsewhere. He would, in 
hoped that M cod would be put to so op* the first iostaiiGC» state what was the con* 
pressive a practice. stitution of that Island. There was, first, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow approved of the a governor appointed by the Crown ; 
consoUdatiofi of the bankrupt laws into these were also an attorney-^neral, 
one system: The decisions under the three dempsters who were law hliicers, a 
various acts had rendered a very com^U clerk of the rolls, a high bailiflv a bishop, 
cated system of law necessary. He joined and a vicar-general. These were the 
most cordially in the tribute which htsjion. council of the governor. There was next 
fr i en d had^paj^to a gentleman, not a tbeHouscofKeys, composed of 24* mem- 
uiember^iHIfat House. He knew that bers. These formed a body, by the con- 
individual well, and was aware how much sent of which laws were altered, changed, 
liis valuable time had been devoted to this and amended ; and, having received the 
subject. The measure which that gentle- approbation of the Crown, those laws had 
man's industry had so great a share in pro- full force and authority. The Keys were 
dMcirig, was, lie conceived, the foundation a Court of appeal from the decision of the 
of the present. dempsters, who were common-law judges: 

Mr. Abercromby said, that if the inten- and for the purpose of deciding appeals 
tion of lijshon. and learned friend was, to j from the inferior judges, had been ac* 
make an alteration in the existing acts by customed for centuries to assemble in what 
leaving out certain parts of them, and ! wascalled the Tinwald Court. Thedtikeof 
tlms altering, in many respcctSfttlie law, Athol had, however, entered the Tinwald 
he had, undoubtedly, imposed on himself Court some time since, and stated, that 
a duty of extreme difficulty ; because he was instructed, by liis majesty’s go- 
thcre was nothing so difficult, after all the vcrnmeiit, not to summon the Keys in fu- 
decisiuiis under those laws, as to say, that Cure to attend the general gaohdelivery 
he would embody all that was necessary in the Tinwald Court. He informed 
ill his consolidated act, and at the same them, that he would discontinue summon- 
time preserve untouched tiiose decisions, ing them ro act as a criminal court, by 
It was an arduous task, and he hoped the the order of tiv Secretary of State 
public would have no cause to complain for the Home Department; and, in the 
of his hoii. and learned friend's labours, same breath in which the communication 
He entirely approved of the alteration was made, the Court was dissolved. Ap- 
which the learned gentleman meant to in- plication was made, as it was a subject of 
troducc. It was an approximation Co the . such importance to the parties, that they 
Scotch C€ssio bonorunif and tended to re- might be allowed to discuss it ; in order 
move that absufd doctrine which prevailed that they might remonstrate with the go- 
under the existing law ; namely, that com- vernment, or appeal to this House. This 
mitting an act of bankruptcy was to be was refused. Application was next made 
treated as a criminal act. As he had gone for a copy of the speech, which was pro- 
se far, the learned gentleman, in his opi- mised; but, up to this day, he believed 
nioD, ought to alter the whole shape of no copy of speech had been granted, 
the bankrupt laws, and give to them a In this way he (Mr. C.) accounted for 
character more adapted to the present bis not having introduced this subject by 
state of society, and better suited to the a petitioo, or a representation of the facts 
great extension of the commercial affairs by the parties aggrieved. Now, a Court 
of the country. of Keys would soon be held ; but in what 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. situation wouhl tlie judges be placed ? 

The first step would be to demur to the 
Criminal Juoicaturr of the Isle Court's competence to try. The judges 
or Man.] IV[r. Curwen rose, pursuant had, on the one hand, three or four 
to notice, to move for documents relative centuries of precedent for proceeding as 
to certain alterations which had been they bad been accustomed to do ; and 
made by the duke of Athol in the Crimi- there was opposed to them the ijjse dixit 
ind Law of the Isle of Man. The question of the governor ; for they had neither the 
was of vital importance, not to that island opinion of the secretary of state, nor of 
alone, but to all the islands appertaining the law-officers of the Crown. Under 
to Great Britain ; for, if a chiMige of this these circumstances, the judges would be 
kind were aMowed to be arbitrarily made called on, contrary to the established 
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form of law, to try prisoners. _ If they re- 
fused, they would be immediately placed 
in opposition to the governor, and migiu 
be dismissed without ceremony. There 
was no court in which thejjr could be im- 
peached— no place in which their cause 
could be ftrgued. They might at once be 
dismissed for doing an act which they^ 
conscientiously thought right. One 
them had already been removed, without 
any form of trial ; and there was no 
court to which he could appeal. But, 
suppose the judges did not demur, and 
that any man was convicted criminally 
before them, and the sentence was carried 
into execution. Then he would say, 
looking to the decision of lord Mansfield, 
ill the case of the imposition of^ the 
per cent duties, after a constitution had 
been given to the island where they were 
levied, that they ought to be indicted for 
a legal murder, lie knew this had been 
described as an act of vengeance against 
the Keys, because they were not as sub- 
servient as they ought to be ; but this 
was an erroneous view of the case. The 
Keys were no more than any other four- 
and-twenty persons. It was, in fact, an 
attack on the rights of the whole people 
of the island. When the island was in 
tlic liands of one individual, who might 
iijipoint the law officers and turn them oif 
as iiL‘ thought proper— who also had the 
riiiniiiiution of jurors, persons probably 
selected from his own under-tenants, over 
whom lie had perfect control— was not 
the existence of such an establishment, to 
wliich there was an opportunity of ap- 
pealing, of very great importance for the 
preservation of the rights of the people ? 
Was it not, besides, a very salutary check 
on the ignorance of juries ? He hoped 
governineiit would suspend thg assembling 
of the next Tinwald Court, until the law 
was clearly settled on this subject. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, *that there be 
laid before this House, Copy of the In- 
structions to his Grace the Duke of Athol, 
Governor in Chief of the Isle of Man, 
directing him to exclude the Keys from 
further attendance at Courts of Tinwald, 
for the purposes of General Gaol De- 
livery, agreeablyto the ancient custom and 
constitution of the Island, which requires 
the concurrence of a majority of the Keys 
to confirm and sanction the verdict of tne 
Jury.** 


Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt some 
difficulty in ipecting this motion, because 
he bad not only to contend wUh the 
hon. gentleman opposite os a member of 
that House, but he had also to contend 
with him as a key, and consequently under 
all the disadvantages necessarily arising 
freyn a want of the bon, gentleman’s local 
information and .experience. The lion, 
entleman had«^alt with this question 
oth as a member of thrt.Hou^c, aiad-^ ^ 
a member of tiie insular leglslaturb ; and 
tliougli he might feel satisfied that he 
should be able to answer the call of the 
hon. member in his more general ca- 

5 , he certainly did not feel himself 
y prepared to contend with Inin in 
his capacity of Key. lie had to observe, 
ill the first place, that the form of the 
hon. member's notice was somewhat in- 
accurate. He had given notice that bo 
meant to move for a cony of the Instruc- 
tions to the duke of Athol to make alter- 
ations in the Criminal Law of the Isle of 
Man. Now, who would not suppose from 
this notice, that ho (Mr. 1’.) had given 
some arbitrary instructions to make an 
alteration in the criminal Jaw of that 
island ? He would sliortly explain to the 
House the cjucstioir upon which lie was 
called upon to decide : it was a question 
of Jaw*, namely, whether the House of 
Keys, which w^as the popular branch of 
the legislature, was entiiled to he called 
upon to act upon every jury trial that 
took place in the island, if, as the hon. 
member contended, the popular branch 
of the legislature was also, by the local 
constitution of the island, a branch of a 
criminal court, he (Mr. P.) would cer- 
tainly give him an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the policy of allowing a court to be 
so constituted ; for ho should, without 
delay, move for an act of parliament to, 
deprive them of the right, and clear all 
doubts upon the subject. That the po- 
pular branch of the legislature should sit 
upon every jury trial, and control the 
decision of the jury, was so monstrous 
an anomaly, that it ought at once to be 
put an end to. The question of Jaw, how- 
ever, having arisen, as tp whether the 
House of Keys did form a part of the 
Court of Gaol Delivery, he (Mr. P.) had 
referred the case to the Recorder of Li- 
verpool, who was attorney-general of the 
island. That gentleman took the subject 
into his consideration, and gave a decided 
opinion, that there was no ground for 
such a claim of jurisdiction on the part of 
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the' Houm of Keya ; and that a verdiei^ which the House of Keys had assisted in 
deliferisdbjr a jury in the Court of Gaol the administration of criminal justice in 
Deli?ary, would be binding in point of the Isle of Man, had received no answer 
law, without any reference to the Keya. ! from the right hoD. gentleman. _ It had 
The governor of the Itfle of Man, bow* ; not' been denied that their claim was 
ever, wished to receive distinct in- | founded in a long-cuiiUnutd usage, 
aiructions Yrom llic government on this j Mr, Secretary Peel observed, in cx- 
eubjcct; accordingly he (Mr. P.) jiad ’ planation, that it was the opinion o( the 
laid all the documents taonriected with the • attorney-general, that the IIoliac of 
case, which were extreificly voiunwoiis, j Keys formed no part of the court of gaol 

— -- . 1* ^ — j-i? I t t II,, 


'tJBIbre tk 


ley and sulicItor.geiicral;| 


who haiicOnni'iiied the opinion winch had 
been previously given by the attorney- 
general of the island. So far from having 
issued any arbitrary instructions, to make 
any alleruiion in the crioiinal law of the 
hflc of Man, lie had merely transmitted 
the opinions of the law olficcrs of t!ie 
Crown to the governor-generai. He had 
acted upon the best authority to wiiieli | 
he could refer upon a point ; and he had 
cevtniniy no doubt liiinself, tliat tiie 
House of Keys did not form a part of the ! 
Court of Gaol Delivery. It wa*, undoubi- | 
edly, possible, Uiat that opinion uiiglit be j 
erroneous ; but the proper courae, by , 


delivery, though it had been iccasionully 
referred to in cases of corrupt finding. 

Mr. Abercromhij said, tlK.t ihe point to 
which he was anxious to call th<~* attention 
of the* House, was the practice, 'fiiis 
was stated by his hon. friend toliave been 
a long and uninterrupted usage, and u> 
this statement he hud licard no contra- 
diction from the right hon. g.ntKinan, 
All that he could collect from hi* state- 
ment was this — that a doubt having a- isen 
on the subject, and application having 
been made to him on the subject, lie liad 
called in to his assistance the opinions of 
the law otliccrs of the Crown, and that 
the result of those opinions was, that the 


which that question could be tried, tvould ; aUcndance of the Mouse of Keys was an 

be, to bringjl, by way of appcal,*before a ' ■ ' ■' n 1 

higher court. LJpcpi these grounds he 
should resist the motion of tlie hon. gen- 
tlciiiaii.— The second point of the hoii. 
member's coiiiphiint would be disposed of 
in a moment. It was said, that one of 
the judges of this court in the Isle of 
Man had been removed from his ollice. 

The fact was, that the individual had been 
accused of corrupt conduct ; and, on an 
inquiry, conducted before the council of 
the island, it had appeared tluittlu^re was, 
at least, sufficient grounds for causing 
him to vacate his situation.— With respect 


usurpation arising from an alleged 
necessity, and founded upon a supposition 
of corruption in the judges of the criminal 
court. But, this single fact alone showed 
most strongly the vast importance of the 
subject. On the one bund, we had a 
very narrow assemblage of people, who 
contended they had u dear and undis- 
turbed right; u> d, on the other hand, 
a practice of some extent was admitted, 
the origin of which practice was fii ended 
upon the necessity of some control over 
a supposed corruption. Supposing, then, 
this to be the case, there arose the v^.y 


to the third point dwelt upon by the hon, i material question, who were to be the 
member— the residency of the Isle of 1 substitutes i Aci 


. Man attorney-general, he thought that 
it was dehors the question before the 
House, and ought to come on in tlie 
shape of a specilic motion ; at the same 


According to the state- 
ment of the secretary of state, the sub- 
stitutes were to be the very judges who 
were considered so corrupt. TJiis showed 
most strongly the strange administration 


lime he feared that the House of Keys of ju^tice in tliat Island, ""for the purity of 

British i which, according to i!ie existing practice. 


would scarcely get a very eminent 
lawyer (andu uU no other, fur an attorney- 
general, as he understood, would they be 
content) to reside constantly in the Isle 
of Man tVir a salary of .^00/. per annurii. 
On the whole, it seemed to him that he 


there seemed to be no seciirityT ’ But his 
j next objection to the course wliicli Ii.kI 
j been adopted, was a very strong out*. 
I Admitting that the opinion of the 
attorn^'-general for tlu. Island, and tlic 


had made out a lull parliamentary ground ! law offtcers of the Crown were ctnrect, 
for refusing the papers moved for by the which be did not menu to doubt, still he 
hon. member. should SU}*, that in fairness these people 

Mr. Abercromhy said, that the argu- had a right to be heard, before the de- 
ment on which hts hon. fr:cnd relied, cision of the secretary of state had been 
namely, the length of lime during pronounced. The correct course would 
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have been to have said, ** This is our 
opinion ; but if }'ou wisb^ you shall have 
an opportunity of being heard.'* And 
even still he could wish the secretary of 
state would stop the proceeding, and give 
them an opportunity of being heard befojc 

the councllf Only one Side of the ques- 
tion had been heard, namely, that on the 
part of the Governor ; and he therefore 
thought no further step should" be taken, 
until the other had also obtained a hearing. 
The privy council, no doubt, would be 
the proper place. 

Tlie Attorneif-General said, that the 
case had been laid before himself and liis 
learned colleague, and, upon a full in<' 
spectlon of the documents, they were 
clearly of opinion, that at no period in 
tile history of that Island did the Court of 
Keys form a part, by right, of the court 
of gaol delivery ; at no period did they 
form, of right, a constitiicMit part of that 
tribunal. But the House of Keys, not at 
a very remote period, but about a hundred 
years ago, had usurped the right of 
arraigning the conduct, and summoning 
before tliem, and fining the court of gaol 
delivery, for whatever they considered im- 
proper. The lion. nuMuber asked, whether 
they did not attend tb.e court ? He 
aiibwercd ** Yes;” but they had no power 
to do so. They' w'cre never members of 
that court, and l!ie power which they ex- 
ercised was ail usurpation, lie appre- 
hended that the right lion, secretary of 
state, had never given any instructions 
on the subject. The oplinoii of the 
attorney-general of the Island was first 
taken ; then it was considered advisable to 
ascertain whether the law officers of the 
Oown concurred with him ; and, when 
their opinion liad been taken, it was 
forwarded to the governor of the Island. 
11 is hon. and learned friend opposite bad 
said, that these parties bad a right to be 
lieard ; but the House must consider that 
this opinion to which he had adverted was 
given twelve months ago, and since that 
time an ample opportunity had been 
afforded them of making their appeal. 
But the hon. mover seemed to think that 
House a fitter tribunal to appeal to, than 
that which had been constituted by the 
law of the land. His opinion, and that 
of his learned colleague was, that the 
claim of the House of Keys was not 
founded in law ; but, if others were of a 
different opinion, there was an obvious 
course by which that right might be fully 
ascertained. 


Fsb. 18, 1824. 

I Sir Jamee MacUniosh said, he had 
listened with ijreat attention to the state* 
ment of his hon. friend, the mover, and to 
the explanations which had been given bv 
the right lion, the secretary of state, and 
his learned friend the attorney-general, and 
he was reduced to the nqpos^sity of stating, 
that he was by no means satisfied with the 
; expfanations that^had been given. He 
' should leave out *of the argument ai- 
1 together the question aado wbethe U iS ke 
! practice, contended for on the efne hand, 
i and opposed on the other, were or were not 
I iiiconvfmient or inexpedient. He did not 
object to tlic reformation of the practice, 

! but to the mode in which it was attempted 
' to be introduced. He and bis friends 
! objected to the measure, because there 
I did not seem to be a sufficient degree of 
I feeling for the claims of a respectable 
! provincial legislature, which, alfiiough 
i subordinate to parliament, had a right to 
! substantial justice at their hands. Me 
j considered that his hon. friend was en- 
; titled to the gratitude of the country, as 
* w'cll as of that particular island, fur bring- 
ing the question before the House ; nor 
could hc^gree in the justice of the charge 
which had been made against liitn, of de- 
parting from the original notice of his 
motion ; for surely so important an altera- 
tion in the only criminal court in that 
island was to nil intents and purposes, a 
cliungc ill the criminal law of the land ; 
and he thought the terms of the motion 
were perfectly applicable to such achaiige. 
His learned friend, the attorney-general, 
bad said, that they had bad ample time 
to appeal, as the opinion of the law offi^ 
cers of the Crown had been given twelve 
months ago ; but his learned friend had 
not told the House at what time that 
opinion bad been forwarded, or when tho 
first step was taken by government. The 
; formal notification which was given on the * 
1 9th of this month was what they had to 
deal with. His lion, friend, the mover, 
himself u member of the House of Keys, 

I who was peculiarly bound to contend for 
; their claims in parliament, and who might 
' justly be supposed acquainted with the 
I usage and practice of thp island, had 
! stood up in his place in the House, and 
j stated that the usage liad always been, that 
. a majority of the House of Keys bad 
been always essential to a decision of the 
j court of gaol delivery. Their presence 
! was always considered essential to the 
j exeeption of sentence of the supreme 
court. He only re-stated the opinion of 
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liM hom. friend, for be bimseif pretended!! 
to no infontiation on the subject; but his I 
learned friend had not contradicted that : 
statement ; for all he had said was, not ' 
that the practice did not exist, but tliat it 
was an usurpation. His learned friend ; 
had stated/ that they were not members 
of the court ; but the House had not ^ofr j 
to determine whether, .technically speak- 
ing, t hey were members Of the courts but 
^WRBlhcr (li^ir concurrence had been con- 
sidered necessary to the establishment of 
a verdict. And ne should here take leave 
to BOy, that an usurpation exercised for a 
century was a matter not lightly to be dealt 
with, in considering a court of criminal 
judicature, and the privileges of a subor- 
dinate legislative assembly* It appeared 
to him, that the proper course would 
have been, for his majesty’s privy council 
to have given them due notice, before 
they had pronounced their definite opinion 
upon the act, and have afforded them an 
opportunity of discussing the subject fully, 
and explaining their rights. The expe- 
rience of the right hon, secretary must 
have convinced Tiim how diSerejit a case 
it would liayc been if these parties had 
had a right of appeal before a judgment 
had been pronounced, instead of sending 
them before the privy council with a p.'c- 
judice against tticm. He thought it a 
little too much to call upon the House to 
repose implicit confidence in the opinion 
of the attorney -general of the Island, or 
the law officers of the Crown, and par- 
ticularly when all information on the sub- 
ject was refused. He thought that in a 
case of so much importance, lUfecCing the ! 
privilegeH of a legislative assembly, it j 
would have been more becoming to have i 
laid tlie information before the House, j 
However, ho did not mean to say that he i 
• might not hereafter be of opinion that the ■ 
whole proceeding was right ; but, as yet, 1 
he certainly felt that no satisfacto^ ex- , 
planation bad been given ; and, if his hon. i 
friend should persevere in taking tlie opi- 
nion of the Hduse, he should certainly 
give him the assistance of his vote. 

The Aitomey General said, in expla- 
nation, that he thought he had given a 
full conttadiction to the statement of the , 
hon. mover, that the presence of the ; 
House of Keys, or a majority of them, ! 
was at any time essential to the validity of j 
any verdict. Such was not the case. *On ! 
an inspection of the documents submitted ; 
to him, he was of opinion, tAiat they^hod j 
ho such right as that which they claimed. ; 
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Mr, JV. Courtenay said, it appeared to 
him, that the real iguestion which the 
House had to determine was, whether his 
right hon. friend, the secretary of state, 
had acted properly in the course which 
hc«had pursued [cries of no, no”J. He 
contended that it was ; for all *lho6e who 
had spoken on the other side of the 
House, had put the question in that shape. 
What the secretary of state had to do was 
this: to declare how practically the judi- 
cature of the island was to be adminis- 
tered ; and he had very properly, ex- 
ercising a sound caution, intrenched him- 
self under those wise guards which his 
situation afforded him. What was to be 
done? How was the governor to act? 
Was tl}e administration of justice to stand 
still, or was the secretary of state to 
hesitate in giving him the best advice he 
could procure ? It appeared to him, that 
he had no other alternative but the course 
he had pursued. The question was, whe- 
ther the governor was bound to summon 
these parties or not ? He should not dis- 
cuss the question as to the propriety oi 
the House of Keys forming a part of the? 
criminal court. The only point was, whe- 
ther they had exercised this usage right- 
fully, or whether they should be now 
deprived of it. 

The House divided. Ayes : Noes 
26.— Majority for the motion, 2. 

List q/' the Majority. 

Abercromby, hon, J. 

Althorp, lord 
Baring, A. 

Bright, H. 

Brown, 

Bury, lord 
Calcraft, J. 

Puncannon, vis. 

Ellice, K. 

Grattan, J. 

Guise, sir W. 

Gurney, Hudson 
IfamilloD, lord A. 

J aines, AiV ■ 

Kennedy, T. F. 

Kemp, T. P. ’ 


Lamb, hon. G. 
Monck, J. B. 
Mackiiitosli. sir J. 
Kobarts, A. W. 
Robarts, col. 
Kiiinbold, C. F.. 
Tierney, right bon. C. 
Sefton, lord 
Wood, alderman 
Wrottesley, sir J. 
Warre, J. 

Williams, John 

TELLERS. 

Curwen, J . C. 

Hume, J. 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Thursday^ February 1ft. 

Game Laws.3 Earl Grosvenor stated, 
that a petition praying for an alteration in 
theGameLaws had been put into his hands, 
but as there was some irregularity in the 
wording of it be should abstain from pre- 
senting^ it. He should, however, avail 
himself of the opportunity to say a few 



had already lowered their aristocratic 
pride so far as to sell that game, &urdv 
need not take alarm at the iiioasini* pru. 
posed. He trustCKl their lordships wouUi 
turn their serious attention to this im- 
portant subject, before the bill came tVom 
the other House. 
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words on this subject, which he was happy 
to find had attracted attention in another 
place ; and their lordships would agree 
with him that nothing could be more 
entitled to serious consideration, when it 
was ascertained, that nearly one hal^ or 
at least ouc-third of the persons confined 
in the gaols throughout the country con- 
sisted of individuals committed for viola- 
tions of the game laws. Such was his 
sense of the paramount-importance of the 
subject, that had it not been taken up in 
another place, and especially by a gentle- 
man so well qualiBed, on account of his 
personal consideration as mcmlier of a 
great county, and his connexion with his 
majesty’s ministers, to give weight to the 
change recommended, he should have 
submiited a proposition of a similar kind 
to their lordships himself. Under these 
circumstances, however, he hoped that 
the proposition made elsewhere would 
have the support of the government and 
both Houses of Parliament. The change 
in the law which was proposed ap[)earcd, 
to him to be of all others that which was 
best calculated to remove the enormous 
evils to which the state of the legislation 
respecting game had given birth. Ho 
was aware that many objections would be 
urged to the alteration ; but he was con- 
fident that they would not be found of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the 
advantages wliich must arise from the 
projected amendment of the law. Some 
persons were of opinion, that aiithnrizing 
the sale of game would diminish its 
quantity. This he believed would be 
fuiind to be an erroneous view of the 
subject. It was at present always to be 
purchased when wanted, and the only 
effect f>f legalizing the sale would be, to 
render it less dear, ft was also said, that 
any interference with the sports of the | quantity consumed would be more 
field would render the country geiUlemen ; doubhrd, and that the benefit to the re- 
Icss disposed to reside on their estates, j venue would in consequence be consider- 
He well knew that it was common for the ! able. Besides, smuggling would be pre- 
country gentlemen to take great pleasure j vented ; and by that means a sum nf a 
in these sports; but theyHiad other oc- • million a year now expended on the pre- 
cupations of a far more iniporlant nature, J veiitive service, would be entirely saved to 
in which it was equally common for them i the revenue of the country, 
to be engaged, and which he was por- 


lOUSE l)V COMMONS^. 

Thurskay^ February 19. 

Wine Duties.] Mr. 7’. IVihon, in 
presenting a petition against the present 
high duties on foreign wines frora Mr 
James Warre, a wine-merchant in London, 
called the attention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer to it, as proving beyond a 
doubt that, in matters of revonuo, two 
and two did not always make four. It 
appeared from the statement of the pe- 
titioner, that in 1801, when the duly was 
9r/. per gallon, the sum paid into tlio 
revenuesvas ‘2,807,000/. and that from the 
year 1821 down to tlio year 1828, the 
average sum paid was only 1,927,0(K1/. 
though the duty was nearly doubled. He 
called upon the right hon. gentleman to 
iucreasf! the comforts ofthc neople by re- 
ducing these duties, and tlius allowing 
them to have tlioir wine at .'L*. and 8.v. CtL 
instead of (is, a bottle. 

Air. Hume expressed his surprise that 
the right lion, gentleman hud not taken 
some notice of the observations made by 
the lion, member for London. 1 le t rusted 
tliat tlie right hon. geutlBinun would give 
the House some informal ion on this point 
on the 28rd ; and llint if he did not then 
give some prospect of having these duiies 
reduced, some lion, member would biing 
forward a specific motion for llicir reduc- 
tion. lie w'as convinced that by taking 
off half the duly on I'reiich whies, tfio 
consumed would be more 


suaded would always render tliem as dc< 
sirous of residing in the country as their 
love of field sports. But, instead of having 
the effect of diminishing game, he was 
convinced the change would increase it. 
Aristocratic pride might be offended at 
the opportunity which every person would 
have of procuring game ; but those who 
VOL. X. 


BitNK OF En(;£>AND — BAimKCKS A NO 
ChAROEOE MAKAtiKMENT.] Ml*. GVc/l- 
\jcU^ in rising to move for the production 
‘ of the papers which he had annually movi fl 
for, respecting the Bank of England, said, 
that before he proceeded to remark on the 
acepunts which were the object of his 
motioni he would, with the permiseion ol 
U 
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Bank of England^ 


[SSS 


tlic Houfic, Ktatc very shortly tlic reasons S pealed, 
which induced hinr* lo furo^o calling on 1 unoit t 
the Bank for the production of a part of 
the papers which hiul been originally cuni- 
prehonded in his notice, he meant, an 
account of the amount of Bank-notes and 
poBt-hills Qctuallyr in circulation. At 
the time when ho had first intended Jlo 
move ibr those accounts,^ he did not an- 
ticipate tliat there would be any obje(;^ion 
tflTEi.s prodijctipa of the accounts, which 
would bring the account of Bank-notes 
in circulation from March last, down to 

the* pi linio. I I owever, subsequently 
to the notice he had given, an hon. dt* 
rector had stated tliat the Bank had an 
ohjiartioii to the production of the account 
t f the amount of notes in circulation. His 
/ion. friend had stated the objection of the 
Bank to (lie production of such an account 
to re>t on this ground — that since the re- 
.siimption of casli payments by the Bank, 
riiat body ilischarging all dematids upon 
it nroording to the ordinary law, it was 
precisely the fiiwnu us calling upon any in** 
flividuid iiie.rciiant or hunker to furnish 
tlie House with an account of tlic amount 
of Ids acec])tances, as to call upon the 
Bank to produce an account of the actual 
nmoiiiit of its eircuiation. He could not 
iigri*e to the justness of this parallel. 

\\ lien he con.sidered the great public 
trust reposed in the Bank— when he con- 
sidered llitii thirty millions were entrusted 
to the Bank annually to pay tiie dividends 
to the iiatioiud creditors— when he con- 
sidered that the whole of the revenue of 
the coiintry ho, according to law, 

paid l)y llio diffeiont rcvoiuie departments 
i lit if the Bank of KtigUmd — and when he 
remombered all the oIIut exclusive privi- 
Icircs which the Bunk enjoyed, the like of 
which no private establishment could boast 
of; he could by no mouiis admit, that It 
stood in the same situation as an ordinary 
mercantile establishment. On the con- 
trary, he hold it to be the duty of the 
House to call upon the Bank, from time 
to time, to render an account of its issues. 

But, as he thought it might not be expe- 
dient to press for the production of the 
account, he should not at present perse- 
vere in hid motion. There was also as 
yet imrepealcd the Stamp act, which di- 
rccud that the Bank of England should 
yearly produce to the Stamp-office, the 
ninount of its notes in circulation weekly 
for the preceding year, that the sum might 
be calculated which it should pay in^lieu 
of stamp-duty. If that bill were not re- 


thc Batik would be soon called 
upon to produce the amount of its circu* 
lalion without any special order of the 
House ; but in tlie same bill it was direct- 
ed, that when cash pa 3 ’ments sliuuld bo 
resiyned, some other principle of couiiiui- 
tatiun would he established. Aspthat sub- 
ject would, of necessity, soon come under 
thfi consideration of the House, he should 
not now press for an account of the notes 
ill circulation, but should confine himseli 
to those annual accounts, to the produc- 
tion of which no objection would be made. 
These accounts were the ataieiucnt of the 
balance of public money in the hands of 
the Bank, and of the charge made by the 
Bank for the managciiieut of the public 
debt. As to the balances of public money 
those who recollected llie discussions in 
the House on the subject, would know 
that I’onncrly they had Huetiiated from 
ten to t*.velve millions, and that In the last 
four or five years, in consequence, as he 
believed, of wfiut had betMi said in the 
House, they had been reduced lo an 
average of about four millions. From this 
reduced amount of balance, however, tlu; 
Bank, he was pn?pared to contend, derived 
a larger prolit, than the service they ren- 
dered to the public deserved. The public, 
it woultl be remcinbere’% were paying the 
Bank S per cent interest on tii'reen 
millions, the whole original amount of 
the capital of that corporation. Calcu- 
lating on this rate of interest, the prolit 
of the Bank on the four millions w*as 
120,0007. per ammin. Now, if the sum 
were lodged in the hand.s of any privati: 
banker, he would think himself liberally 
paid by 20,000/. per annum. The public, 
therefore, lost on this account, and the 
Bank gained 1(X>,000/. a year. — Now, as 
to the charge for the management of the 
public debt, he would repeat, after the 
most attentive consideration, that on this 
head also a very considerable saving might 
be ettected. In the last year, the charge 
for the management of the public debt was 
nearly ‘J60,01X>/. a-year. in speaking of 
this charge, he could never mention it 
without doing justice to the Bank, by 
saying, that no service could be perform- 
ed with more advantage to the public, 
and credit to those who executed it. 
But, however perfectly it was performed, 
it might be overpaid, and instead of 
2/>0,000/., he had no doubt, that by 
KiOiOOO/. a-year, the management of 
the debt would be very amj^y and li- 
berally paid. Here, then, under proper 
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regulations, would be another . annual « Charges of Management on South Si^a 
saving of 100,000/. It was, he knew. Stock;” and.stating the aggregate uuioiiiu 
contended by the Bank, tliat under their of the whole.’ 

charter, strengthened by the act of 18(H, The Chancellor of the Eschoptcr said, 
they had a right to the sum now paid for that with respect to w'hat luid I'allfu 
the* management of the public debt, aund from the lion, gentleman, as to the rigla 
tiiat it wduld be a breach of faith to re- of calling upon the Bank to furnish an 
duce it. A case had been some years ago a<;pount of the Bank*notes issued, he 
laid before the Attorney and Solicitor- confessed he thought it w'oiikl be ex- 
general on this subject, and their opinion trei^cly hard upon the Bank to expect, 
was undoubtedly in favour of the inter- under the circumstances in which. Mic.y 
pretation of the Bank. He, however, stood towards the public, that they should, 
need not say, that the opinions of legal as a matter of course, furnish such an 
gentlemen, very much depended on the account. He would not go so Ihrsas ui 

mode in which cases were diBwn up. say, that there might not be circiim- 
There were two points connected with stances which would justify the House in 
that case, which, if he had drawn it up, calling for such an account ; but he could 
iic would have Slated in such a iqanncr as not concur with tho lion, gentleman, as 
would, he thought, have given those to the justice or expediency ot calling for 
learned persons a differeiU view of the it as a mere matter of course. With re- 
subject. He did not pretend to speak spect to the other topics whidi the luui. 
from his own knowledge of the law ; but member had inlrndiieod, as he had no ob- 
lic was fortihed in his opinion on this jeetion to his niolion, lie did not think it 
matter hy the concurrent opinion of a necessary to enter into thein at any 
very high authority. Tlic late Mr. length. The subject was not bid'ore l.iio 
Horner, when the act of 1808 was passed. House, and no practical result could 
had stated, that there was nothing in the follow from discussing it on the iiroscut 
act itself, or in the circumstances under occasion. Tho lion, gcutlciyan had staled 
which that act was passed, that prevented most accurately, tipii. wiiliin tho last^ few 
the public from revising the system, and years, the balances in the liainls of tin; 
reducing the sum paid to the Bank for Bank h:ul lieeii gri'jiily ch’inifiidiod, nm! 
itianagtng the public debt.— -Tho lion, reiulcieil avaiiahle to t/io puhlfc service, 
geiitlemiin eonchidcd by niiiving, 7'hat. I'lie Bank had nnist leiidily actjuieoiced in 
there ho laid before this House ; I. An the ariangeiiiunts by which the onmunl. 
Account of the aggregate amount of all ; of those ii.ilance.^ had been dimii^h.licil. 
Balances of Public M<mey in the hands of i With ri.speci to tho charge lor tin; ma- 
thc Bank, including the money taken from , nageniunt of the pulilie debt, he did intt. 
the l^xchequer by ibc; iiimk in Exchange : cpiite iindcrKtand whether it Wtis l!u in- 
for JCxchecjucr Bills depo.sited at tho Ivx- tcntioii of the hoii. genfleman to c::ill uj'oii 
chcciuer ; and including also, the balances tlic House to express a>iy s^pocilie opi- 
of the Accountant General of the Court nion as to tin: expedixmey of lidneine; 
of CJianccry, Unclaimed Dividends, and that charge, lie uonld nut preienil to 
I.ottery Prizes, and all other Ikiblic dc- offer any decide*! opinion upon a ijm stion 
posits, on the 1st and 15th days of each of law', but it certainly did appear to bint, 
month, for the year 1823; stating the that the gronnds upon whicii the h\iv olli- 
average amount of the whole, inailc up | cers of tiio Ctown had given their opi- 
from the said days.” 2. ** An Account , uion as to tJie right of the Bank to cluim 
of money paid or payable at the Bank of an adherence to the agrecmieni mnde in 
England, for the management of the pub- the time of Mr. Perceval, were most >alid 
lie debt in the }'ear 1823 ; together with and substantial. lie could not think, 
on Account of all Allowances made by therefore, that the House would be justi- 
the Public to the Bank, or charged by ( iied in culling upon the.J}auk, whether 
the Bank against the Public, for transact- j they would or not, to mana^&thc public 
ing any Public service in tho year 1823, * debt at a reduced cliargc. 'I’lie House 
describing the nature of the services, and would recollect, tbiit some years ago, the 
the amount charged thereon in the said Bank consented to a reduction of charge 
year, and including the sum of 40002., under with respect to all that portion of ibe 
the denomination of * House Money,’ or public debt which cxct^edcd a given 
* House Expenses/ and also the sum of amount, by wa}' of geiierui coinprdiiiiso. 
1,898/. 3r. 5d. under the denomination of As long as the Bank chartci he 
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thought, that in fairness, that compromiao 
ought to be binding on the pjiblic. Look- 
ing, as he did, to the fact, that the Bank 
had, under circumstances of grqat public 
difficult]^^ contributed most cssentiallj to 
the welfare of the country, he thought 
they ought not to be looking out for every 
possible opportunity of straining the l|w 
to their prejudice, lie; felt, therefore^ 
that it would be unjust' in the publiy to 
calf^cpon the Bunk to accept, during the 
remainder of tlicir cliartcr, a less sum 
than they were entitled by their agree- 
tnentt* to receive for the management of 
the public debt, in the discharge of which 
duty they had so essentially contributed 
to the public service. 

Mr. Ilunw said, it was of very great 
importance, that lits mojesty’s ministecs 
iibould take immediate steps to free them- 
selves from the trammels in which they 
had long been held by the Bank. As the 
interest of money was now nearly on a 
level with what it was when the Bank 
lent a large sum to government, he hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not listen to any application for a renca*al 
of the Bank cliarter, but would pay oft* 
every shilling that i|ad been borrowed 
from the Bunk. It would not be diffi- 
cult to do that, as the 3 per cents were at 
par. Let the country gentlemen recollect, 
that the Bank were now acting as pawn- 
brokers on a large scale, and were lending 
money on estates— n system entirely con- 
trary to the original intention of that in- 
stitution. The intention was, that they 
should be ready, on any emergency, to 
discount for tiie public interest, for the 
benefit of trade and commerce. Now, 
what did this body really do ? They kept 
lip discounts above the current rate of the 
day. They kept tip the rate of discount at j 
per cent, wiien every where else it could j 
bo obtained at 3 per cent. He could not 
accede to the opinion of his bon. friend, that 
it was inexpedient to call for an account 
of the issues of Bank-notes. He thought 
the House ought* to have before it a re- 
turn of the amount of discounts eSected 
bjjT the Bank. He only wanted the amount 
of the discounts, he clid not seek for the 
names of iflQividuals. It was said, that 
this inouo{>olizing company had given 
Sprout assistance to the country, and that 
trade aiul commerce could not go on 
without them. But what assistance had 
tliey givt'n? Circumstances were now 
changed; and, witliout any** aid from 
theiDi trade and conimeroe were going on 
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i as well as they ever had done. Let go- 
vernment pay them ofF the fifteen million 
which the public owed them, and if they 
afterwards wanted loans, the Bank would 
advance them money enough for or 3 
per«ccnt. The country gentlemen would 
thus receive efiectual relief; for* the Bank 
would not know what to do with their 
menev, and must lend it at a very re- 
duced interest?' He Impede before the 
expiration of the charter, that a regular 
inquiry would be instituted into the whole 
subject. He did not pretend to be a man 
of deep legal learning ; but he would 
state a fhet or two on the subject of tlic 
charges demanded by the Bank, for tna- 
naging the public debt, wliich were wor- 
thy of police. The bargain, which the 
chancellor of the exchequer now argued 
ought not to be broken, had taken place 
in 1800, and a bill had passed in 1808, 
creating a new bargain, in which it 
was declared, that as the amount of the 
public debt bad very much increased 
since the year 1S(X>, it was reasonable that 
the Bank should have an increased allow- 
ance for its managonient. The debt had 
increased onc-third, that was from 600 to 
800 million, and the terms of the bargain 
were therefore altered for the purpose of 
granting to the Bank a proportional in- 
crease of allowance for the charge of ma- 
nagement. There was no ground, there- 
fore, for the assertion, that the bargain 
between the Bank and the public could 
not be altered ; and, as the allowance was 
increased in 1808. it was equally reason- 
able that it should be reduced now, when 
circumstances called for its reduction. 
He was satisfied, that by making such a re- 
duction. 150, (KX)/. might and ought to be 
saved, which now went out of the pockets 
of the people. 

Sir //. Parnell said, that he thought 
the House should no longer delay to turn 
its attention to the expediency of renew- 
ing the charter of the Bank of England. 
Heretofore, it had been the regular cus- 
tom to renew' the charter several years 
before the existing charter had expired. 
The last renewal was made when the ex- 
isting charter had eleven years to run : 
The present charter had nine years only 
to continue, and he felt very anxious to 
prevent the making of any agreement be- 
tween the government and the Bank for 
a renewal, without a full examination of 
tho policy of again conferring upon the 
Bank of England any exclusive privilege. 
The practice had been, for government to 
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make 9 secret arrangement with the 
Bank ; to submit it immediately to the 
proprietors of the Bank for their appro* 
bation ; and to call upon the House the 
next day to confirm it 5 wiihout affording 
any opportunity of fair deliberation. •So 
much infearmation bad been obtained upon 
the banking trade, and upon the nature 
of currency in the last fifteen years, thot 
it was particularly necessary to enter 
upon a full investigation of the policy of 
renewing the Banx charter, before any 
negotiation should be entered upon be- 
tween the government and the Dank ; 
and he trusted the governmenC would 
not commence any such negotiation, 
until the sense of parliament had been 
taken on this important subject. . 

Mr. Manning said, he did not mean 
to oppose the hon. member’s motion. 
The Bank had ever shown the greatest 
readiness to lay its affairs before the 
public. He had no objection whatever 
to the account of the public balances 
ill the hands of the Bank, nor to the 
amount of the charges for managing 
the public debt, being produced. With 
respect to the returns made to the 
(>tanip-office, which had been alluded to 
by the lion, mover, they would undoubt- 
edly be continued for public purposes. 
TJie lion, member for Aberdeen bad 
thought it quite right that the amount of 
tile issues of Bank-notes should be laid 
before the House : but, surely, it was 
rather novel to ask for a lis^t of bills, or 
to in(|uire into any retail transactions of 
a banker. If tiicy once entered into this 
minute examination, he saw no mode of 
preventing a constant recurrence to it. 
The hen. mover had spoken of the large 
sums that were made by the Bank for the 
iiuuiagcmcnt of the public debt ; at the 
S'lrne lime that he did not deny the ac- 
curacy and promptitude with which the 
public business was conducted. The ma- 
nagement of the debt was not, however, 
overpaid ; for it should be observed, that 
the Bank were obliged to*run the risk 
of forgeries in the transfer of stock. The 
charge for managing the public debt was 
exactly in the hundred pounds, which 
Hua no very exorbitant sum. The hoo. 
member for Aberdeen had censured the 
Bank for lending money to the landed in- 
terest, as being a practice opposed to the 
principles on which that establishment 
was founded. Now, the fact was other- 
wiac. They were empowered by their 
charter, to purchase lands, manors, and 


hereditamdnti ; and an act had been pass* 
ed in the tinie of king William, for the 
express purpose of encouraging the Bank 
to lend money on land. After all the 
complaints of gentlemen in this House on ** 
the subject of agricultural distress — artcr 
the repeated statements that they could 
no( get any relief from the country 
bankers, it was • surely rather hard to 
blao^ the Bank* for granting that ac- 
commodation which could not be obtained 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the hon. director 
had totally misrepresented the argument 
of his hon. friend, the member for Aber- 
deen. His hon. friend had not made it a 
ground of charge against the Bank, that 
they had advanced money to the landed 
interest; on the^ontrary, he had con- 
tended, that if me government paid oft* 
the debt to the Bank, that corporation 
would be enabled to lend their money at 
a cheapen rate. With respect to the 
propriety of that Houso requiring from 
the Bank a statement of the amount of 
their notes in circulation, he admitted, 
that if the Bank were merely a corporate 
body, without any cxtraori^'nnry privi- 
leges, like the Ban||; of Scotland, they 
would have no right to call upon them 
for such an aceoiinr. But, the situatron 
of the Bank of Kngland was an exception 
to all general rules. It was a great mo- 
nopolizing body, enjoying privileges which 
belonged to no other corporation, niid to 
no other class of his majesty’s subjects. 
Those privileges were granted for the be- 
nefit of commerce; but, instead of em- 
ploying their capital for the advantage of 
trade, as was intended on its original es- 
tablishment, the whole conduct of the 
Bank had been directly opposed to the 
commercial interests of the country. It 
was difficult, he knew, to find a set of . 
men in that House to take this view of 
the subject ; because the system of the 
Bank was in favour of the great capitalists. 
If a great capitalist went into the market, 
the conduct of the Bank did not affect 
him in borrowing ; but it did affect the 
rate of discount between an individual 
and hia banker, and it seiuM^ affected 
men of moderate capital. others 

would be content to discount filr 3|, the 
Bank kept up the rate to 4> per cent. 
As the laris' of the Bank of England was 
a rule to all the other banks in the coun- 
try, every person who went for discount 
to his banker, was obliged to pay 4L 
per cent for it, because the Bank thought 
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prop^'to '^diar« that aom. He wlAed 
It to be liieeny outt for htipself, he did 
liot bbliere^ that of the legitimate security 
---<sbminercial bills— in which the Bank 



rlty of that description amounted to half 
a miUion ; and that only among the worst 
bills that came into the market. And yet 
it was saidi that the House had not a right 
to ask the amount of the Bank paper In 
circulation. In bis opinion, it was most 
necessary to ask that question, that the 
country might know what it had to trust 
to. Suppose money to be suddenly 
wanted, how, under the present circum- 
stances, must the Bank proceed to raise 
it ? Why, either they must sell Exche- 
quer bills, and so distress the government; 
or call upon the landed interest, and so 
distress the country gentlemen. There 
was really an aversion to disclosure about 
the Bank, which he did not kndtr how to 
account for. The director who had 
spoken last had said— Would you ask 
US the amount of our discounts V* And, 
why not i Was die Bank of Vriqice in a 
jot the less predit, because it stated rin- 
nually, not only the amount of its dis- 
counts, and of its paper in circuIiUion, 
but actually of the profits which it de- 
rived, and of the bullion it had in its 
cofiers. He took, of the whole question, 
the same view with his hon. friend near 
him ; and, if ever it was in the power of 
the country to repay the Bank advances, 
he trusted that the opportunity would not 
be lost, of making government indepen- 
dent of that body. Such an arrangement, 
as it seemed to him, was particularly de- 
sirable, before the question of the renewal 
of the Bank charter came on. He hoped 
that that exclusive charter would never 
. again be granted ; and that the conduct 
of the Bank during the last ten or twelve 
years would make government very 
cautious how they entertained any such 
proposition. The right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had protested 
against the idea of striuning any point to 
the prejudice of the Bank. He tnought, 
however, tha^ the Bonk had very little to 
complaiif||[%f, when their stock, after all 
their past^profits, was at 238. Upon the 
question, however, of the incompetency 
of the House to interfere with the ma- 
nagement of the public debt, he differed 
entirely from the right hon. gentleman. 
With respect to the agreonicnt between 
the Bank and tlic public as to the ma* 
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nagement of the public debt, there was a 
part of the correspcmdeDce with Mr. Per- 
ceval, in 1808, which very much strength- 
ened the view which his hon. friend, the 
member for Aberdeen, had taken of the 
case. Mr. Percevars words were these : — 
Under this disposition I am strongly in- 
clined to give way to the suggestions of 
the Bank, as regards the manner of ar- 
ranging that ^rt of the public debt, so 
far as it applies to present circumstances, 
or to circumstances expected to occur 
within a short period.*’ It was evident, 
from these words, that it was not the in- 
tention bf the government to preclude tlio 
House from any future consideraciun of 
the subject, or any alteration in the terms 
I of the . agreement, which circumstances 
might subscouently render necessary. 
At a time when reductions had been 
made in every department of the public 
service — reductions which, in many cases, 
operated with great severity, as a tax 
upon the income of men who had served 
the public — the country had a right to 
expect a reduction in the inordinate al- 
lowance made to the Bank ibr the ma- 
nagement of the public debt. 

Mr. Pearse contended, that the con - 
duct of the Bank did not deserve the 
censure which Jiad been passed upon it. 
The directors had not been induced to 
refuse the accounts, because they were 
afraid to produce them, but because they 
did not conceive it fair, or warranted by 
the occasion. With regard to the balan- 
I ces, four millions sounded high in a round 
sum: but the House was mistaken, if it 
supposed that the Bank derived such vast 
advantage from it. Tlic total was made up 
of various small sums under sixty different 
heads of account; and therefore could 
not be productive of very great profits. 

Mr. Baring said, he thought it was 
premature to be discussing at the present 
iDomont the question of renewing, or not 
renewing, the Bank charter; but if any 
persons believed that the country would 
be able to gbt on without any such esta- 
blishment as a Bank, or without an 
establishment a good deal like what the 
Bank was at present, he differed from such 
persons in opinion, and he thought that 
they would find themselves mistaken. 
With the management of the public debt 
be would not meddle, for it was a subject 
which had been already canvassed over 
and over again. The question of the 
balances, as it seemed to him, had always 
>>oeii most unfairly stated by the hon. 
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member who had opened the debate. It from, exposure. He could never believe 
did not appear to him^ that the sum ^ that the right, hon. gentleman could ever 
120>000/. was more than they were enti- have originated su(^ a proposition ; par« 
tied to ; for one of the items in the corres- ticuiarly when he recollected the sound, 
pondence between the Bank and Mr. and enlightenedp and liberal opinions^ 
Perceval was, that the Bank should receive which he had heard him, with so much 
a compensation at that rate ; so that the satisfaction, deliver in«that House. Ho 
balances being now four millions instead coiyceived that the greatest possible sacri- 
ofsix, he thought that the sum of 120,009/. fice had been made by the public, when 
was not more than the Bank had a right that J>argain was made with the Dank. It 
to receive. Another part of the complaint was worth to the Bank nothing shortii^f a 
against the Bank was, that they lent their million and a half. They might talk of 
capital at the rate of 4 per cent. It was 120,000/. : but, let any man only take the 
undoubtedly true» that at present the trouble of putting pen to paper,, and lie 
public could receive no advantage on would find that were had, at least, been a 
these terms ; but the House were bound sacrifice, on the part of the public, of a 
to remember the time when the Bank did million and a lialf [hear, hear !]• At the 
lend at 5 per cent, and that, too, at a con« time when tho contract was made, the 
sidcrablc advantage to the public. With government undertook to get money from 
respect to the loans of money by the Bank the Bank, for five years prospectively at 
upon mortgage, there was no doubt that 74*. Thus we borrowed at 74> and paid at 
under existing circumstances, the country 90, and very possibly we might have to 
gentlemen had been greatly benefitted by pay at pfir. It was a strange financial 
the practice : but, at the same time that operation, by which the country was to 
he fully admitted the extent of the present borrow at and possibly redeem at 100. 
advantage, he was compelled to consider He knew the answer that would be given 
the principle as in the highest degree to this statement, the stocks have got 
doubtful. And he thought it, indeed, a up, it is true, but might tli^y not liavo 
course the most likely that could be taken fallen ? and if so, woitld not this have been 
to carry the country, at some future a goad bargain on the part of the public/** 
period, back to the distress and evils of a But, let the question be considered in 
paper system. If the country, while wc what manner it itiiglit, still he thought tho 
w ere in a state of peace, w'os to be kept measure most impolitic and injurious ; 
in readiness for a state of war, an efficient for, if the country had been drawn into a 
bank was just as necessary to us ar ou war then the bargain would liave been 
efficient army and navy. But, if the Bank good for nothing ; inasmuch as the Bank 
should have twelve or thirteen millions of would have been choaked with the burthen 
capital vested in mortgages, in addition to of it, and would have been unable to rcn« 
the burthen of the dead weight, they der the country assistance ; and, if it was 
%vouId be but ilbable to render the coun« expected that we should remain at peace, 
try any assistance, should wc be compell- tlicn, he contended, the one million and a 
cd to enter into a war of any importance, half bad been completely thrown away. 
where a great exertion would be required ; However, be must again repeat, that he 
so, that, although he was perfectly sensi- completely exonerated the Chancellor of 
ble of the partial advantages conferred by the Excliequer from any blame in the 
the system of loans on mortgages, yet he arrangement ; and he sincerely trusted, 
trusted that the House would not shut its that nothing would induce him again to 
eyes to the public danger that might arise renew a financial operation, of that de* 
from the practice. It was ftnpossible for scription . Let any genfleman only look 
him to mention the subject of the naval to the balance-sheet of this year,^ and he 
and militaipr pensions, without recalling to would 8c^e how perplexing and unintelligi* 
the attention of the House the constant ble this operation was. Ue.^fied any 
and decided warnings which the Chancel- gentleman in that House, norj^onneGted 
lor of the Exchequer had received, with the Treasury, to explain wfiat was its 
against entering on so extraordinary a precise meaning or tendenOT. If any 
project. From no man of sense, had he country gentleman, wishing tor informa- 
received the least encouragement ; and he lion on that subject, and not acquainted 
really believed the right hon gentleman with its technicalities, should take up that 
had been drawn into the adieme, merely paper with ft view to inform himself, ho 
from a desire to screen his predecessor must throw it down in disgust, unable to 
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(6ieover lt» neftotng; There wee another 
cirramsiance to which he wished to call 
the'^attentionof the House. It had been 
auggested aa being desirable to pay off the 
debt due to the Bank. Now, it appeared to 
him quite useless to pay off the debt 
for the purpose liiat hadr been alleged, 
namely, that of rendering the governmisnt 
independent of the Bania But in the pre- 
aent state of the money *niarket, hs^saw 
noTKiBcuIty in accomplishing that object; 
for the government could render them- 
selves independent of the Bank in five 
minirtes, by borrowing the fifteen millions, 
which were due to it. On the subject of 
the sinking fund, it would perhaps be 
more convenient to remark after the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made his ex- 
pose of the finances of the country, but it 
appeared to him, that the best application 
of that surplus of the revenue would be 
to the payment of those claims on the 
country which must be paid iif money ; 
either to defray the sum which was duo to 
the Bank fif that were considered neces- 
sary), or tne payment of Exchequer Bills ; 
but he protested altogether against its pre- 
sent application, namely, the repaying at 
100 wnut we had borrowed at 50 or 60. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that though 
the right of the House, now that the 
Bank paid in specie, to call on them for 
a return of their notes in circulation might 
perhaps, be questionable, he thought it 
matter of great public interest, that the 
amount should be periodically known ; as, 
in point of fact, the Bank issues, payable 
in specio or not, had an immense influence 
on all money tranaactiuns : and he would 
put it to the Bank Directors themselves, 
whether, in continuing to give the public 
such information, they would not consult 
their own convenience, and indeed safety : 
as any alarm which at any time might 
arise, might bring the same sort of ruin 
on tlicdi, as took place in 1797, and be 
infinitely increased, by an exaggerated 
idea of the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation : the eftect of concealment then 
having been, that Paine had estimated the 
notes of the Bank at sixty millions, when 
it was found .they were only nine. 

Mr. MSberly said, he considered the 

J irotit which tlie Bank of England derived 
roin the management of the public debt 
much more than they hod a right to re- 
ceive ; and he thought it would be very 
adyiseable that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine the macter, and* de- 
termine what profit the Bank Aould re- 
ceive; and if, as had been stated, 100,000/. 
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was sufficient for them, he could see no 
good reason why they should receive 
800,000/. He was ready to give them a 
fair and liberal remuneration, but he was 
not prepared to give them any thing they 
might clemand. They might talk as long 
as they pleased of the Bank lending money 
to the pubUc at S per cent ; but he be- 
lieved, if a committee were appointed, it 
would be satisfactorily proved, that they 
received 5 or 6 per cent- He could not 
say positively that^ according to their 
charter, they were not entitled to it ; but 
if Uiere was not an express stipulation to 
the contrary, he would not allow the Bank 
more than a fair and reasonable profit. 
He thought the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should take some legal opinion 
upon the subject ; and, if no doubt was 
found to exist upon that point, the Burrk 
should not be allowed to receive more 
than a fair remuneration and a liberal 
rofit.— -On the subject of the dead weigltt 
e could never speak without deprecating 
that contract with the Bank, us most im- 
politic and unwise ; and us a measure by 
which an enormous gain was given to the 
i Bank, and an enormous loss was sustained 
by the public. It was a most wanton 
bargain, by whicli the country had suf- 
fered considerably. 

Mr. Monck said, he did not conceive 
the Bank was enabled by its charter to 
lend money on mortgages. He knew the 
word ** piedges’’ was introduced ; but 
that referred to gold and silver, and mer- 
chandize belonging to merchants, and if 
mortgages had been contemplated, tlicy 
would, no doubt, have beem incroduced. 
Nothing could be more dangerous to tlio 
public, than for the Bank to invest its 
capital in mortgages. What would be 
the situation of the country in case of a 
war, if the capital of the Bank was tied 
up in mortgages the Bank would be 
coming down to that House, having in- 
vested, perhaps, twelve or thirteen mil- 
lions of capital, with a statement of their 
distresses ; they would bo obliged to stop 
payment in money : and then we should 
see renewed all the evils from which wc 
were only now recovering. If any illus- 
tration were wanted of ti^ state of things 
which he was endeavouring to describe, 
he might advert to Uie failure of the 
country banks in 1815. Many of those 
banka were solvent in efiects; but for 
chose effects they were unable to get 
money, and thereby desolation was spread 
around the entire country. They now 
found the Bank of England exactly fol- 
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loirbig in their foeUtep^ . If the Beak mid the periodical adminutration of juatiee 

themaelTes were to be the only aufimrera, in those counties beiy^ under a dmbrent 
he aboald not compWn ; but their con- regolatioOf there were no general quarter 
duct would aflfect the eoontry at larm. sessions, and therelbrei until by a new 
The" only security against the’catastro^e enactment they should be included in the 
which had occurredia 1797, would be, to act, they oould not be brought under its 
institute *a proper inquiry into the state operation. Another ef the amendments 
of the BanL If that inquiry had been wjtioh he proposed to introduce was, to 
made at that uohappy period, the calamity jpve to local mi^^rates a power of com- 
to which he baa imded would never miyinis, prisoners to the county gaol at 
have occurred. Ibe Battle of France liad once^ Instead of to the dtsirict prisons, 
been most proper^ cited as an esaunple. He was oonvinoed that the more this 
for. they not only fumialied a- atatement of practice Was reduced f be better ; and it 
their accounts, but a committee was ac- would be still metre advaatsgeous, if there 
tuilly appointed to sit in judgment on were only- one gaol in each county, to 
them, to ascertain thehrprontst and they which all the prisoners should be eom- 
were not idlowed to diviae more than their milted; i^rikr at^he had been able to 
due. He could see no otheir means gatlier the general wish of the inhabitants 
whereby the evils of 1797 oould be of the districts he alluded to, they would 
avoided, than by compelling the Bank to prefer having their prisoners committed 
publish an annual account of their issues, to the county gaol, end would willingly 
it had been stated, that it was desirable pay the expense of carr^ring them thither, 
there should be some great company like The uniformity of discipline which pro- 
the Bank to lend money to the public ; vailed in county gaols could never be at- 
but did we not know that there were many tained in smaller prisons ; while any 
companies who would be glad to do it on abuses which crept into the former would 
more advaqCi^eoos terms ? It had also be moip readily oiscever^ and corrected, 
been asCCrted, that the Bank had main- The prisona of the local, jurisdictions 
tained its credit for twenty years \ but, in sometimes contdinqd no more than four 
the year 1 797, tl>^ were eomp^ed to or five prisoners ; they were not subject 
st<q> payment ; and God fiorbid that such to the same visitation as the county gaols t 
another twen^ years should over return ! nor woe it posstble to place them under 
He hoped that, when the Bank charter that inspection which was so easily applied 
came to be considered, iu renewal would to • larger number. There was also 
not bs granted, as a matter of course ; for another topic which he intended to in- 
ho was quite persuaded that in the city of elude in the bill. Great differenco of 
l.ondon, twelve merchants could be found opinion prevailed, with respect to tlio 
whose security would be just at unques- compelling prisoners who were committed 
tionable as that of the mnk, and who for trial, to labour in the same manner as 
would be glad to do the puUic business those who were under sentence. Ho had 
gratuitously. He therefore saw no reason no hesitation in saying, that he thought 
whatever why we should make a com- prisoners ought not to bo kept to hard 
pliment of 2 or SOO,OOOf. a year «Co the wbour before trial ; but, for the purpose 
Bank. of removing all doubt and dificrence of 

The motion was agreed to. opinion upon tlie sulriect, he should in- 

sert a clause to that effect. An hon. gen- 
Gaoc Laws Amkudmbmt Bii.i.>- tleman (Mr. G. Bennet). bad given notice 
Trxad-Miz.];.] Mr. Secretary Peel i of bis intention to propose a measure 
rose, pursuant to notice, to Ynove for leave respecting this psrticttler subject, but 
tO'bring in a bill to amend the Gaol act as he understood that to be only in case 
passed in the last session. It had been he (Mr. Peel) did npt take some steps 
found, upon oartying time act into execu- in it, the hon. gentleman atqjild now pro- 
tion, that there were ene or two imrticulars bably not think it necesmry tb' fulfil that 
which impeded its operation, and to amend intentioii. He concluded byonoving for 
it in these respects was the' c^ect of his leave to bring in a bill .te-juncod the Gaol 
present motion. In-' the first place, the act of the last session* ., 
act as it now stood required certain tbmga Sir Pi KnatchbuP dancurred. entirely 
tobedeneatthegenetalrqaartarseaHona with the right hoii. Seeretarjs in tiic 
in each county. The 'hCunlfea of York ameUdmeoM which lie proposeu, and <lc> 
and Lincoln being- £vfd^ into disertets, precated die practice of keeping prisoners 
VOL. Y. Jt 
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to hard labour before trial. Tlicrc was, 
however, another, and no less objection- 
able practice, namely, wliere piibouerswiio 
had been sentenced by the court to im- 
prisonment, but not to labour during that 
impribonmenr, were still made to labour, 
upon the principal iliat they ought to pro- 
vide for their bupport as long as they wcjfe 
within tile prisou. He thought that some 
remedy for this illegal praciico ougl^ to 
be provided in the proposed amendments. 

Sir jT. Lethbridge took that opportunity 
of complaining of the bardahip and injustice 
whiclr was experienced by the land-own- 
erb in being compelled to pay the whole 
ex|jenre ot the administration of criminal 
jubiiee in each county. That expense 
ujs entirely defrayed out of the county 
rates, and had undergone so rapid an in- 
ncase within the la&t fifty years, that it 
was now a very important charge. He 
hud looked into the accounts of nis own 
county for some years past, and,nritliout 
troubling the House at any length, with 
the particulors of the great increase, he 
would merely state, that in the year 1761 
the charge for printing was StV. 
while in iHlfV it had increased to *1,200/. 
The salary of the clefk of the peace in 
the first mentioned year was 300/. per 
nnnnm, and now by means of additional 
fees, it amounted to 1,300/. Ho was 
aware that at present there was no other 
source but the county rates from which 
these expenses could be paid, but he 
trubted that the right lion, gentleman 
would recognize, among the alterations 
which he proposed, the principle, that 
this expenditiiro should be borne by the 
nation at idrge, and not be taken from the 
land alone. 1 le hoped that a committee 
would he appointed to inquire into the 
hcNt mode of relieving the land-owners 
iiom this charge, and that at the same 
time an incpiiry would be made into the 
mode of assessing the poor-rate, which 
iiiighi bo considered as an item of the 
couuty-r.ite. 

Colonel JVovd fosc also for the purpose 
of suggesting to the right hon. gentleman 
an alteration in the consolidated gaol act 
of tiu' last scs^vnn ; he meant so far as re- 
lated to thollassification clauses. If they 
were to beViarricd into execution, it coulcl 
only bc' done at an expense wdiicli the 
smaller cmuities were ill able to bear, and 
which HUM cover appeared In bd quite un- 
necessarv. In Breconshire, the county 
which ho had tho honour to represent, |he 
gaol consisted ol four yards, four day- 
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rooms, and six cells ; an estimate had been 
made of the sum it would cost to make the 
alicuUion*) required by the consolidated 
gaol act, and it was found that at the least 
it would take .3,000/., or the amount of four 
coucity-rates ; while it was c|uitc cciiain 
lliat one half of it would never « be occu- 
pied. In the adjoining county of Rad- 
nor, the gaol consisted of two yards, two 

day-rooms, and four cells ; tho only pri- 
soner was sentenced to two years impri- 
sonment, and he had petitioned to be tians- 
ferred to the other county gaol, iu order 
that he might not be kept in solitary con- 
lincmcnh lie trusted that, seeing the 
number of prisoners in the gaols of the 
Welsli counties, which, for the honour of 
the principality, he was glad to say were 
very few, those gaols would be exempted 
fiom the operation of the classification 
clauses. 

Mr. llohhome rose fur the pin pose of 
calling the right hon. gentlcmuifs atten- 
tion to the injurious consequences of the 
introduction of the tiead-mili into the 
prison discipline. Notwithstanding the 
reports which the right hon. gentleman 
had received respecting it, he (Mr. ii.) 
tliought that a mcie inspection of the 
machine was surlicicnt to prove inade- 
quacy to the purpose f ' Inch it was in- 
tended. All the persons sent to it were 
exposed to the same degree of lubour ; 
without any allowance being made for 
difference of strength and constitution. 
The committee on prison discipline had 
furnished even a more cogent reason why 
punishment should be in some degree* mo- 
dified, when they denounced it as a dan- 
gerous instrument of oppression in tho 
hands of wanton and ignorant persons, 
lie was happy to see the prompticiuh' 
with wdiich the secretary of state for the 
home department had met the gross mis- 
application of this system in a recent case 
where magistrates had contended for the 
power of dooming persons to the tread- 
mill before trial. IIow any living beings 
could, for one single instant, have pro* 
sumed that^ they were justified in such a 
misapplication, appeared to him a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. And (^said 
Mr. Hobhouse) 1 must be allowed licre 
to say, dial if the magistracy of this king- 
dom evince such a promptitude to exercise 
powers of harshness and opprcbbion, and 
unless such a spirit be met by tlie resis- 
tance of this House, and of the govern- 
ment, that body, which ha\ c, perhaps too 
hastily, been called a blessing, will degc- 
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ncrato* info one of the greatest corses with 
which the people of this country could be 
afflicted. It is too much the case for 
magistrates to consider themselves, not as 
magistrates merely, but as parcel and part 
of the govern men t ; and therefore is 
that 1 fe<?l it highly creditable to the right 
lion, secretary, that he has given them 
rhis lesson — that, when they assume a 

power in which they are net justified by 
law, by him they will not be counte- 
nanced. In what code of legislation in 
any country — in what usage of their own 
— could they have found even n pretext 
for such a course ? It is no excuse for 
niCM liound to execute justice, that they 
thought they were right. If their own 
consciences were silent they had, the same 
means tliat were open to cveiy other per- 
son of consulting those, who were con- 
versant with the statutes of the country 
Eiefore they proceeded to act upon such 
an nssuincd power. And here he could 
not help suggesting a hope, that the right 
lion, secretary would direct his attention 
to those punishments, latterly introduced 
into our prisons, whore men not sentenced 
to that kind of punishment were placed 
in solitary iniprisonment. He did 
hope that the utmost circumspection 
would be exerted in watching the opera- 
tion of the new system, lest it might he 
cuiivertetl, in the hands of ignorant and 
wanton persons, into an engine of dread- 
lull oppression. 

Alderman IKoof/ could not coincide in 
the fears of his lion, friend, as to the ap- 
prehension of any excess of punisliincfil 
from the introductiou of the tread-mill. 
That system of labour had been in prac- 
tice in the city of London for the last hun- 
dred years, on the commercial quays ; and 
he, therefore, could not see any *rcaaon 
to suppose that that portion of labour 
which was voluntarily undertaken by the 
labouring classes, could operate prejudi- 
cially as a Miccies of prison discipline. In 
the gaol of Newgate a severer kind of 
labour was made applicable to the wants 
of the^ prison, and no bad effects had been 
experienced from it. With respect to 
the proposition thrown out by the bon. 
member for Somersetshire, he should only 
c^ay, that complaints of expense came 
w'ith a very bad grace from a county 
whose prison and whose prison discipline 
had been the subject of censure in a par- 
liamentary report. As to the expenses 
attendant on the administradon of crimi- 
nal justice, he begged to say in answer to 
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the hon. baronet, that, with the excoption 
of the expenses to witnesses, which lay 
with the judges, the remainder w;is inuUir 
the control of tlie local ningistracy, 'fiie 
city of London met its expeiulilure, grent 
as it was. Why should not Somerset sYdru? 
on what grounds, wasjthc country at hirgi: 
t<^ be burtheiied with expenses, incurreil 
for local purposes ? 

C. Co/e Uitted the severe hardship 

which the new law imposed upon the 
counties in Wales. The greatest numbiir 
of prisoners that he ever knew to have 
been in the gaol of Glamorganshire^ wore 
18. The annual average was six; and 
yet, under the classification of prisoners, 
the expense to the county' would be .'>000/. 
He trusted some exception would he 
made in favour of the Welsh counties thus 
circumstanced. 

Mr. Secretary /Vc/ said, that in reply 
to the observations of the hon. baronet, 
the member for Somerset, be should only 
observe, that he would willingly attend to 
any suggestion which would alVord the 
best means of giving the fullest infuriiia- 
tiun to parliament, on the subject to which 
the hon. baronet hud alluded. Hut he 
was persuadcxl that, for a* ilue control 
on the expenditure witich local hurtlieiis 
created, tlie local magistracy tvas bi'st 
calculated to devise the means. To place 
such a fluty on a public ollicer for the 
country generally, was, in his judgment, 
most objectionable ; and would lead to ii 
much larger expenditure, and to a less 
etticiciii check. He must be allowed to 
add, that if great burthens arose In coun- 
ties from the expenses of criminal prose- 
cutions, the certain method to reduce the 
amount, was by a salutary and I'ilicieiit 
system of prison regulation. Willi res- 
pect to whut find fallen from liiu lion, 
iriends, the ineini>ers for the principality, 
with every disposition to attend to the 
particular cases, he felt great dilliculty in 
admitting the principle that there should 
be no classification of Welsh prisons, lit 
his present view of thcN* objcctioiis, how- 
ever, he should merely throw out us a sug- 
gestion, that though it was impossible to 
admit the .exemption claimed, yet be 
thought the difflculty might be met, by 
three or four Welsh counties combining 
to erect a prison for tliemsclve<*. The 
purposes of cla!^.si(ication would, in that 
case, be fally answered. With reference 
to what hail fallen from the lion, tnenib^ r 
fo^ Westimnstcr, he really wished tli^t 
hoH. genlletnun would take the trouble: lo 
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peruse the returns, which would shortly 
be laid ou the table, on the subject. He 
(Mr. P.) had caused a most minute in- 

a uiiW to be made, and the weight of in* 
ividuals subjected to the punUliment of 
the tread-mill to be noted ; from which 
it would appear, thet so far as increased 
weight was an iiidicetion of good heallji, 
the punishment could n^t have operated 
injuriously. As the labour was only^for 
the short period of a quarter of an hour 
at a time, notliing could be more easy, if 
it were found necessary, than to give to 
the robust man two turns, and to the 
weak man only one. Inde^, the peaii« 
liar advantage of this puniahment wast 
that it could be graduated. If it were 
said, why, then, was it not ? the answer 
might fairly be, that tho magistratea did 
not find any ill effects on the parties sub- 
jected to this discipline. On the whole, 
he considered the tread-mill as an ad- 
mirable contrivance, and that no system 
of labour could be devised which was so 
little liable to abuse. It was not neces- 
sary for him to defend the general con- 
duct of the magistratea of Uiis country. 
He believed ^therc was only one* single 
case of a ri]i8con8truc|ion of the act, and 
tiiat was in the north ruling of Yorkshire ; 
but to remedy that, he should introduce a 
clause to exempt a prisoner from the la* 
bour of the tread-mill prior to his con- 
virtioD. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill* 

Juiiii s Laws C oNhoi.inATiOH Bill.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he bad next to 
addrobs the House on a subject of consi- 
derable importance; namely, the conso- 
lidating, and in some degree amending, 
the various acts relative to the summoning 
and challenging of juries. It w'os wholly 
uniiccesbary, in this period of our history, 
or in that ilouse, to pass any eulogiuin 
on that great bniiicr of public security. 
Neither would it be supposed that any 
iiicabiire he was about to introduce was in- 
tended tow cuken,' In the slightest degree, 
the efficiency of that admiri^le system. 
11 is object was, to consolidate all the 
vaiious statuteanow in existence, and iii 
some particulars to amend the jury cnact- 
intMits. \V!)cn he assured the House 
that there existed no less than fifty differ- 
ent btatutes applicable to the summoning, 
the c[ualifications, and the cbalfengiog of 
jurois, the very existence of such a fact 
would shew the propiiety of covisolidating 
all those \aiious enactments into one act. 


There were also many of those enactments 
which had been partially repealed, or whose 
revisions had, in the progress of time, 
een made a dead letter. Looking at the 
titles of some of these statutes, it would 
be difficult to ascertain that they bore 
the slightest reference to the impanelling 
of juries, so mixed up were they with the 
most incongruous subjects. 1 hey would 
find the 'title of one of those acts to ex- 
press itsdf a provision for Uie recovery 
of small fines, and also for the summon- 
ing of jurors. Anotlier they would find 
to express itself an act for the regulation 
of vagrants, the exporting of leather, and 
the ease of jurors. Another went to pro- 
vide for the payment of seamen’s wages, 
the prevention of clandestine traffic in silk 
mixed with stuflT, and the summoning of 
persons from juries. Then came a fourth, 
for the exemption of apothecaries from 
filling the office of scavengers, and cer- 
tain exemptions also from serving on 
juries— *80 vague and incongruous were 
the acts of parliament which regulated 
the qualifications aud the duties of that 
most important duty. It must, therefore, 
be an object of general satisfaction to 
extract Irom these various statutes, which 
amounted to twenty at least, all that was 
valuable and nccessa y. So far as to the 
acts which regulated the summoning of 
jurors. He did not behove that tiiosc 
which referred to the challenging of jurors 
amounted to so many, but still they w ere 
numerous. With the permission of the 
House, however, he would bring in the 
bill, and when printed, an oppi rtiinity 
would be afforded for examining tliosc 
amendments which it was impossible for 
him at present accurately to dcsciibe. 
He trusted that there would not be found 
in it a single provision, the effect of which 
would not be an amendment of the pre- 
sent system. But, the chief amendment 
would relate to an extension of the quali- 
fication of jurors. The bill would aho 
contain some enactments, having in view 
more effi^ctualiy to compel the attendance 
of jurors, and thus to equalize the bur- 
then of the duty on the community. It 
would likewise provide the means of 
taking from subordinate officers, such as 
constables and tiihing-men, the naming 
of jurors. Magistrates would have tho 
power of checking the returns of such 
subordinate officers, of inserting the names 
of all persons qualified to be jurors, and 
of punishing the omission of such names. 
He would defer any further remarks until 
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the measure sliouldbe before the House, in the members of them ought to be drawn 
a printed form 5 and would now move for by lot or bal|pt : for if the honcstest man 
leave to bring in a bill ** to consolidate that ever lived were entrubted with the 
and amend the laws relating to the im* selection of a jury, it would be impo» 8 ible 
panelling of Juries.” that strict justice could be done. It was 

Sir J. Netuport expressed Ms earnest with great pleasure, therefore, that he 
hope, tlmr some similar measure would be heard of the modification of the existing 
extended to Ireland, where the abuses on lai% which the right hon. gentleman pro- 
the subject were such as almost to amount posed ; and be trusted that be would in- 
to a surrender of the adrainistratioo of irodgee into it a provision for appointing 

justice into hands wholly unfit to hold it# juries by ballot, Ir ever (here were grounds 
When the measure should be brought foranylegialatjveproeeeding, the right lion, 
before the House, he would take an gentleman had laid those grounds. Nor 
portunity of stating which of its provi- did they stop there ; they extended te the 
sions might be advantageously applied to necessity of subjecting the whole statute 
Ireland. He did not believe that the law to the same simplification. It was 
same bill could be made to embrace Ire- well known that a noble lord, now no 
land. For many reasons, the measure more, had proceeded a great way in the 
must be separate. But with the local simplification and consolidation of tlio 
knowledge which ho possessed of the statute law. With the disposition which 
great evil of the law, os it now existed in his majesty’s government seemed now to 
Ireland, and of the gross oppression entertain, he could see no difficulty in 
which was the result of the lax adminis- carrying to desirable an obicct into cflbct, 
t rat ion even of that law, in consequence and of reducing the five-anu-iwenty innssy 
of the subordinate bands into which the volumes, in which the statute-law was 
administration of justice fell, and of the now spread out, into a space which would 
prejudices and local jealousies which enable eyery man to ascertain how far, in 
operated to its perversion, be should not any particular proceeding, tic was or was 
be doing his duty were he not to claim not violating that lair. In making some 
for Ireland the benefit of some similar inquiries recently respecting the pi croga- 
measure. five courts (a subject which it was his in- 

Mr. JVodehouse highly approved of the tention shortly to brings under the consi* 
measure, and dwelt on the expediency of deration of the House, in coiiseciuence of 
introducing a hill to enforce the attend- the exorbitant fees which he found 
aiice of special jurymen, who, in many charged on the recovery of property in 
counties, were very negligent of their those courts), he found that, in an act of 
clut}'. lie was desirous also that returns narliatnent passed so late as 18Ki, wliicli 
should be regularly made of the persons nad been introduced by lord Stowcll and 
sunimonecl to serve as special jurymen, sir John NiclioU, and which had for its 
especially in the courts of Middlesex, object the regulation of tithes, clauses 
Disclaiming the slightest intention of were introduced wholly unconnected with 
casting any reflection on the learned per- the subject, and relating to the employ- 
faons presiding in those courts, he could ment, and to the exceptions to the em- 
not help thinking, that in some of them, ploynient, of proctors in tlioso courts. 
c<!pecially in the court of Exchequer, This afforded an additional proof of the 
there was a considerable laxity of pro- necessity of revising, simplilying, and 
cceding on this subject. He repeated his consolidating our Statute-book, 
entire approbation of the proposed mea- Mr. George Lamb did not mean to op- 
surc. By a steady and quiet attention to pose the right bon. gentleman’s motion, 
such subjects, though no noisy fame nor would he have risen at all, had it not 
might be attached to it-— the right hon. been for what had just fallen from the boa- 
secretary ivould confer the greatest be- member for Aberdeen. He must say, 
nefit on the country, and one which the that be regarded with some jealousy these 
great body of the people would duly consolidation acts. They were seldom 
appreciate. purely such. There was always some 

Mr. Hume observed, that he hful last new provision which appeared so dcsira- 
session moved for returns respecting this ble, that flesh and blood could not retht 
subject. He had long been perfectly sa- introducing it. For instance, fbe right 
tished, that the composition of juries honf gentlofhan no sooner proposed a 
ought to be left to chance ; that was, that consolidation of the jury laws, than the 
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hon. member for Aberdcco branched out 
into a proposition for consolidating the 
whole or the statute-laws of England. As 
fkr as he could judge of the amendments 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman, he 
did not dissent from them ; but he must 
say» that every new act*of this nature 
seemed only to create, instead of to«re«- 
move doubts. What had been the case 
that very evening i Scardcl v two sewinns 
had elapsed since a general Prison law bill 
had been passed, by which it was said 
that that subject was set at rest; yet now 
parlfuincnt was applied to to agree to a 
oill to amend the provisions of the former 
act. lie admitted that there was much 
confusion in the Statute-book, owing, in a 
great mca.ute, to carelessness in the for- 
mation of many of the statutes, and espe- 
cially of the old ones ; but this was a sub- 
ject which ought to be treated with con- 
siderable caution. As to the evils of the 
jury system, he certain!;^ should not ob- 
ject to their being remedied by a separate 
bill ; blit really that system seemed to 
him to work so well, that it might be 
safely left in its ancient form, it; was im- 
possible to know where these consolida- 
tion acts were to end. One observation 
had always struck him ; ii«imcly, that 
whenever the legislature passed one of 
tlie^c consolidated acts, it had always 
the effect of reviving some absurd and 
oppressive, but until that period, obsolete | 
statute. 

Dr. Lushwnfon said, he was very un- 
willing to engage in the present discus- 
sion, but lie could not allow the observa- 
tions ivbicli had just been made to pass 
without remark. His hun. friend who 
spoke lust thought that parliament ought 
to be batisfiod with the existing statutes, 
in the coulWton in which they were ; and 
conceived tliat there was danger in con- 
solidating tliciu, because in the operation 
some error might creep in, which it might 
be afterwauls necessary to rectify. The 
answer to this was, that here was a great 
existing evil ; sb great, indeed, that it 
vas almost impossible, on any given sub- 
ject, to ascertain what the statute-law was. 
lie would venture to assert, that there 
was no lawyer in the land, however learn- 
ed — not evi'ii the noble lord at the head 
of the law in this country — who could say, 
with lefeiencc to any subject, that there 
might not be some statute respecting it, 
of wliicli he had no knowledge. The 
multiplicity and confusion of*our statutes 
constituted one of the greatest gricvanccb 
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conceivable. And if so, why should not 
a remedy be applied ? Was the appre- 
hension, that something might creep in 
of which it would be afterwards desirable 
to get rid, to operate in deterring parlia- 
roont from such an undertaking ? It was 
contended, that if a consolidafion of the 
statutes were to be efiected, the country 
would lose the benetit of the decisions 
which had taken place on the law as it 
stood. But he would appeal to any 
lawyer, whether, in suits of law, casus 
were not cited by the counsel on botli 

sides without end ; and with equal earnest- 
ness and confidence, until the unfortunate 
judge was overwhelmed with contradic- 
tory decisions on the point before him ? 
Was not that a great grievance i Iheic 
was another. Not only was the law in 
many respects unknown to those who^e 
duty it was to study it, but the commu- 
nity at large were wholly ignorant of it. 
Many were the persons who had been 
executed for acts which, before the com- 
mission of them, they did not know weu 
capital ofiunces. As to the bill for aineiid- 
ing the gaol act, leave to bring in uhu li 
had that night been granted; it was nut 
wonderful that a measure which hs.d oc- 
cupied the legislature for tw'o ssossions, 
and which was of so JifHciiIt and conipli- 
r ited a nature, should be found to have 
some defects requiring correction, li 
would be highly advantageous for tfio 
magibtracy of the country if the btatuU 
were simplified and consolidated. At 
present they were obliged, what with sta- 
tutes and report^, to have almost a law- 
ycr'b library, the value of which was 
about a tliou'^und guiiieas. lie was con. 
vinced that the mure the subject was ( on. 
sidcred, the more opnnrent would he tin 
necessity of consolidating the existing 
statutes. 

Sir /?. Krafchbu/l was mueli in fivour 
of a consolidation of the laws relating to 
the impanelling of juries ; although he 
was not at present prep'll cd to admit tlic 
necessity of Extending the qunliHcatious 
of jurors. 

Leave was granted to bring in tjic bill. 

Catholic Disabilities — Plusoxs 
IN Office iw Iceland.]] Mr. Graitan 
rose to submit a motion to which he 
could not anticipate any reasonable objec- 
tion. It was merel> for s»ome returns as 
to the names and religious profession of 
certain individuals filling particular ofiices 
in Ireland ; and his motion was, in eficct. 
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concurrent with tliat of which a noble lord 
had recently given notice. The house 
were well aware that, in 171^3, an act was 
passed, declaring Roman Catholics, as 
well as Protestants, eligible to all offices 
and posts in Ireland, with tlie excepyon 
of such aswerc therein byname excepted. 
Now, the immediate object he had in view 
was, to show how this statute had been 
acted on, and who had been omitted out 
of its operation since 179S. And he 
really did believe that these returns would 
go far to demonstrate what was the real 
cause of tlic political evils which had so 
long alHictcd Ireland ; for they* would 
prove, that, out of tlic many offices which 
the act declared Roman Catholics compe- 
tent to fill, tlierc was hardly one to which 
a Roman Catholic hud been admitted. If 
it hud nut been for this most unjust and 
invidious sort of exclusion, Ireland 
would not have been agitated by half 
tlic troubles which had befallen her; 
and such an evasion of the act of 1793 was 
[irndiictivo of more harm than all the penal 
^t;ltutes that oppressed her. At all 
iwciits, if rarliament were to repeal the 
latter to-morrow, the repeal would 
srarccly cllect greater benefit to that 
iint'ortunate country, than the due obser- 
vance of this equitable act would ensure to 
lier. Of 7 1 trustees of the Linen board, 
not one uas a Catholic. The directors of 
(lie Hank of Ireland had the management 
1 ) 1 ' a great portion of the Catholic property, 
and yet not a single dircctorwas a Catholic* 

1 To would move That there be laid before 
this IIoiKsc, a return of the names of the 
persons holding the following offices or 
appointments in Ireland ; distinguishing 
those who profess the Roman Catholic 
Religion — barristers, oommissioners of 
bankrupts ; barristers, commissioners of 
in»olvent court ; barristers, commis- 
sioners of inquiry into fees, &c. of courts 
of justice ; barristers, taxing officers of 
law courts; barristers, counsel Co the 
crown for the six circuits, for the assixes 
of 1823 ; barristers, counsel to tl\c cus- 
toms, excise, commissioners of stamp 
duties, and other government offices; 
barristers, magistrates (with salaries) of 
police of the city of Dublin; barristers, 
commissioners of appeals in revenue 
causes; chief magistrates under the insur- 
rection and constabulary acts ; trustees of 
the Linen board ; general inspectors of 
prisons ; governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, of the bank of Ireland : scho- 
lars of Trinity College ; commissioners 


for distributing the grant to the lord 
lieutenant, for promoting evlucation - 
commissioners of general board of health* 
commissioners of inland navigation ; eoml 
missioners for auditing public accounts ; 
commissioners of customs ; commissioners 
of excise ; commissioners of stamp duties; 
commissioners for paving and lighting the 
city of Dublin ; commissioners tor erect- 
ing fountains in* the city of Dublin ; 
comfiiissioners for preserving the port of 
Dublin ; commissioners for wide streets 
in the city of Dublin \ crown solicitors ; 
clerks of the crowp ; clerks of the pegcc." 

Mr. Gotdbum said, it had not been his 
good fortune to be in the house when 
notice of this motion was given, and it was 
only by accident that he had seen it in 
the paper. Rut, as it stood there, it was 
by no means so detailed as the motion 
now submitted by the lion, gentleman ; 
for it was there described as a ** return of 
the uamoa and religious persuasions of all 
persons connected with the general ndiiii- 
nistration of justice, receipt and manage- 
uient of the revenue, the general manufac- 
ture and education of Ireland." lie 
thought *that every body, upon reflection, 
must see a sufficient reason For his refus- 
ing these returns. It would be the first 
time that this house, by an order of its 
own, had ever thought fit to call on certain 
bodies in the community to nioko a return 
of the religious persuasion of the various 
persons of whom they were conqiosed, or 
of those of the officers they employed. 
Hon. gentlemen must be aware, that even 
in the case of tho common population 
returns, which it was considered expedient 
to make at stated periods, an act of parlia- 
ment was always passed to authorize 
the degree of power necessary to be exer- 
cised, in order to get such returns prepar- 
ed. Yet, in a motion of this inquisitorial 
nature, it was thoughtsufficicnl that an lion, 
member should merely come down and 
move the returns as matter almost of 
course. It had, indeed, been the policy 
of the legislature to re^rc, that the can- 
didates for certain offices in the state 
should make a profession of faith before 
they were allowed to enter upon them, 
but such a test was never required of 
those who had already entered, and were 
in the enjoyment of offices, lliis would 
be ft principle quite new to our constitu- 
tion, and one which hewouldcvcroppo.se. 
The motion called for the return, not only 
of grand jurors and petty jurors, but also 
of all persons connected with the adniinis- 
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traiidtt of justice. Now nething could be . the wretched etate of Ireland, that her 
mOfe ttureasonable than tlia^ in each ns [ people were considered a degraded caste ; 
turns, should be included individuals ' and so they were likely to continue, as 
whose services were purely honorary, and long as the penal laws remained what they 
withont emolument. He had no objee* were. The returns would shew this coun- 
tion, however, to a return that should be tr]» the importance of Catholic emancipn> 
conSned to those orho had already taken tbn. They would also shew how Ireland 
the teat oaths. In the stamp and other was really governed. He could not see 
departments, there was, no necessity for any fair otri^ion to the motion, 
inquiring into the r^ijpeus persussipn ef Mr. HtMumte said, that the noble lord 
the officer ; and, during his own eonnstt!* had tn a grehC degree anticipated the ob» 
on with Ireland, had he nuule it a rule to aervationt whi^ he intended to have made, 
forbear, in cases of sucb appointments. The object in view was, to ascertain 
from inquiring at all into the religioao or whether the act of 1793 had or had not 
politf^l opiums of the par^. On the been carried into effiict. How could the 
grounds he had stated, he snottM reaiat Honse cotne at that ffict, save by the 
the motion. returns which his hon. fnend had moved 

Lord AUhorp said, that when the for? The House had a right to be ac> 
House considered, that firo>sixtbs of the quainted with the feet, whether Roman 
people of Ireland were Catholics, and that Catholics had or had not been admitted 
scarcely one of them had been appointed to those offices to whicli, by law, they 
since the year 1793 to those offices which, might hove been appointed. He had the 
by the law, they were eligible to fill, they act before him— he saw the ofliers to 
could not suppose it was the mere effect which Catholics might have been ap> 
of chance. Much more fair was it to say, pointed. On the other hand, he had a 
that it was the effret of that exclusive sys* document, under the hand of a gentleman 
tem winch had been so long acted on in of respecuibihty, stating tliat Catholics 
Ireland, an^ which had produeetf so many were not admitted to anyone of those 
misfortunes. The right ben. gentleman offices. 

bad seid, that hw never considered the re> Mr. Gtudburm Without meaning any 
Kgious opinion# of peraona whom he disreapeot to tlic gentleman who made 
appointed to offieea ; but, if that princL the statement, I must say, that it is not the 
pic had been acted upon in Ireland, bow feet. 

could the House pouibly account for the Mr. Hoblmae resumed: The right hon. 
fact, that so very few Catfatdieshad been gentleman might be right: the question 
appointed to ollices of emolument in Ire- was one of importance ; conflicting asscr- 
land. The right hon. eentfeman had said tions were made ; and die returns which 
that tlic motion would,‘ifgranted, load to the had been called for could alone <>how who 
exercise of inquintorialpower. Now, there was right. The noble lord iiad said that 
was nothing inquisitonal about it. Was nineteen out of twenty of those appoint* 
it not perfectly notorious who were Catho- ed were Protestants ; and an hon. friend 
lies and who were Protestants? The oh- below him, bad stated, that they amounted 
ject of the motion was oneofconsiderable to49oatof30. As to what the right 
importance. ^ In Ireland, the returns i hon. gentleman had said, that that House 
moved for might not be of so much im- | bad no right to inquire as to who were 
portanre, because there the exclusion of ProttostOnts, or who were Catholics, was 
the Catholics was perfectly well known ; it not the daily practice of that House to 
but in England the feet was otherwise, m^e inquirioe? Would the right hon. 
and it was of great importance that those gentleman take upon him to say, that the 
returns should be laid on the table of that ' persons who held offices in Ireland would 
House, in order to show to the people of oMect to answer the question as to their 
this conntiy the reel extent of the Catho- religion ? No, they wou>d answer with 
lie grievancesw Pbr his own part, be was I alacrity : these inquisitorial horrors exist- 
not at all aware, until be had made parti- ed only in the hnapnation of the riglit 
cttlar inquiries, of the smsll number of hon. gentleman. The object of the me- 
Catholics who had been appointed tq of» tion was, to show, bow completely the re- 
fiees of honour or of emoltimcnt in Ireland. Kgion of a mao operated as a bar to hon- 
The retume would tend to shew how few our, and to emolument. The people of 
were excluded by law, and- how many | Ireland were, like the people of England, 
were excluded hjr prejudice, Such was and like every other people in the world. 
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fond of influence and of honours, felt the r Mr. //oftAo«irs*»Thcn, if the right lion, 
bitterness of degradation and unjust ex* j gentleman did not know, he ought to in- 
^ 1 ¥jr u-j K«_ . quire how many Roman Catholics \ 1 er 0 


elusion. The House bad a right to be< 
come better acquainted witli the system 
carried on in Ireland. It was the expres* 
sed wish of the sovereign, on his visit to 
that country that no diflerence on mau 
ters of religion should^ prevail~tbat no 
unjust preieicnee should be given. Had 
that u ish been carried into execution ? 

Did no unworthy preference prevail? 
These wore points which the returns now 
moved for would establish one way or the 
other. The fact, he believed could not 
be doubted, that a very insignificant party, 
compared to the population at large, en- 
grossed the honours, the influence and the 
emoluments of Government. ^Of the 
offices in the law, which were open to the 
Catholics, there were eight open to Catho- 
lic barristers, and 13 other offices con- 
nected with the administration of justice; 
and yet not one of those offices was filled 
by a Catholic. When the House reflected 
upon the fact, that Ireland had, from the 
dawn ofhcrliistoryidisplayedgreattalents; 
that her people, naturally ardent and as- 
piring, cultivated the science of eloquence ; 
that at the Ilur sonic of the most eloquent 
of its members were CQUiolies~thcy 
Could not fail to see the injustice and the 
iinpolicy of that exclusion. Forty-mne 
out of fifty offices in Ireland were filled by 
FiDleNtaiits. What, then, with that fact 
1u lore them, could the House think of 
til it equal pariicipition— that even-handed 
justice — whuh ministers were so much in 
the habit of boasting of having dealt out 
to the people of Ireland ? The right hon. 
gentleman hud objected, that some of the 
appointments were merely honorary ; but 
the Irish, like the rest of the world, thought 
something of the honour, as well as of the 
more substantial emoluments of office. 
The excuse which the right hon. gentleman 
had given for his opposition to the motion, 
was at least a very suspicious one ; and, 
without meaning any thing personally dis- 
respectful to him, surely it was not quite 
the true one. The fact wgs, the right 
hon. gentleman did not like that there 
should be laid on the table of the House 
a record shewing that not one Roman Ca- 
tliolic liad been admitted to anv of tliohc 


employed by the government in any offi- 
cial appointments in Ireland, f'ould any 
knowledge be more necessary for the se- 
cretary for Ireland?# The* return now 
mpvca for would shew, that all the boQ^t• 
ings of parliamcyt, as to what they had 
donp for Ireland since 1703, were vain ; 

that they had only kept that predominat- 
ing party in power, which claimed not 
only power, but arms also, exclusively. 
To that party arms had been given, viiieli 
never would be laid down but with their 
power ; and, indeed, it was only lost ses- 
sion, he believed, that one of their peti- 
tions from Londonderry honestly set forth, 
that having won their rights at the era of the 
glorious revolution, by the victories which 
their ancestors had gained under king Wil- 
liam, they could not be expected to surren- 
der the arms with which those rights had 
been won. Having never before spoken 
upon the subject, the House would pardon 
him for trespassing upon their attention. It 
was his opinion, that Englishmen could 
not too ouen enter into the discussion of 
IrUh affairs. Tbey^ should consider Ire- 
land as an integral part of their country, 
and watch with common solicitude over 
iier inU*rests and her rights. He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would^ not per- 
sist ill objecting to the motion ; if he did* 
undoubtedly it would be renewed; the 
House must have the returns. He hoped 
that that pat t of the government who pro- 
fessed more liberal views towards Irelands 
would act a candid and manly part, and 
would not resist the production of returns 
which would place ia a striking point of 
view, the effects of that deplorable sys- 
tem of misrule which bad been so long 
upheld. To expose that syatcni would bo 
to insure its dow'iifal. Was it to bo en- 
dured, that the people of Ireland should 
be for ever ttcated with insult and injus- 
tice If such a system were persevered 
in, could they expect 4he friendship of 
Ireland I He did not say that they would 
not receive it, but of this he was sure, that 
they would not deserve it. Fie hoped the 
right boil, gentleman would rc-considcr 
the grounds of his objection^ and would 


narucrous offices to which they were ' be guided by the opinion of his more 


iqu.iil 3 p ciimpetent with Protestants, under ] 
nn act ol Pailiamciit. How many Roman 
C jtholics there must be, the right hon. 
gentleman very well knew. 

Mr. Gouldum said, be really did not. 
V(IL. X.. 


Iib^al friends. 

The Chancellor of the Hxcheguer said, he 
could sec no reahon why the motion should 
be granted, embracing, as it did, a princi- 
ple which would call upon every 
S 
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holding s' tftiwtioiti fn a public office fo 
itaM #lMt hts religion was.: he would 
thetefore concur with his right hon. friend 
iii' opposing it. He rose principally for 
the' purpose of setting the last speaker 
Tight in one point, and to assure him that 
there did not exist to his majesty's govern* 
ment any disposition to exclude the 
man Catholics from theic fair proportiem 
of patronage in the offices to which 
were by law eligible. He would mention 
two instances in which Roman Catholics 
had been appointed to situations: one of 
themi Mr. Troy, to that of inspector of 
Customs at Liverpool ; and the other, Mr. 
Mahon, ti> the office of commissioner of 
stamps ; and he believed that the noble 
lord at the head of the Treasury did not 
know whether they were Catholics of not. | 
This of itself would show that there was 
no disposition to exclude Roman Catho- 
lics from office by any previous inquiry as 
to their religion. ^ 

Mr. Ilwne said, that tlm instances stated 
by the right hon. gentleman were only 
exceptions to the general rule. He was 

S 'od the right lion, gentleman liad stated 
c fact, bcci^tuse it went to shew that ap- 
pointments made by; the Treasury here 
were more likely to be regulatetf by a 
ibirer standard than appointnicnts made 
in Ireland. What he w^ished w*as, to have 
power taken out of the hands of that 
fiiction in Ireland, who were always ready 
to abuse it. On a former occasion he had 
stated in that House, that few, if any. 
Catholics were appointed to offices of emo- 
lument in Ireland. The right hon. secre- 
tary for Ireland had said, he waa wrong ; 
but it now turned out, that the right lion, 
gentleman knew nothing at all about the I 
matter. His charge was, that the people 
of Ireland were irritated and offended, be- 
cause the fbw were preterred, and the 
many were neglected. He would ask . 
whether the opposition that was given to j 
the motion, was not likely to confirm the 
suspicions which already existed I The 
right hon. gentJeiftan had talked of iii'quisU 
torial power. Was it inquisitorial, to ask a 
question which would be answered vo- 
luntarily and with pleasure i He could 
have wished that the conscience of the 
fight hon. gentleman had been equally 
tender, with respect to the various acts 
of oppression which lie (as the or^an of 
government, had carried into efibet in Ire- 
land~a country which sufiered under more 
than Turkish degradation. ^Hearll* Yes, 
Ik'wiii hii firm opinion, that the Greeks 
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were not so much oppressed— «o keenly 
insulted — as were the miserable people of 
Ireland. Thje state of Ireland was one 
which demanded inquiry, and with a view 
to that inquiry, information was sought. 
Upon what ground of justice could . it be 
refused? Did the right hon. gentleman 
and bis friends think that refusal could fail 
of.exciting disgust and irritation i If the 
demand or liis hon. friend was unreason- 
able, he would not have supported him. 
That part of the ministers who enter- 
tained liberal view's towards Ireland, had 
commenced a new and promising era : he 
hoped they would persevere in it, and that 
their liberality and good sense would iu^ 
duce them not to refuse hearsay inlornia- 
tion as to tlic state of that country. He 
could assure them, that if the motion were 
resisted, it would not be the last time it 
would be brought forward. 

Mr. ^gar Ellis thought the motion 
ought to be acceded to by the &ecretar3’ 
f€|^ Ireland, if it were only for his own 
satisfaction ; for as he did not seem to 
know the proportion in which the officer, 
were divided between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, he ought not to refuse 
that which would give him correct in- 
formation on the subject. It ought not 
to be suffered to go forth to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that no motion tend- 
ing to give them the same advantage as 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, in situa- 
tions to which they were alike eligible, 
could obtain the sanction of that House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was unfor- 
tunate for the inference drawn by tlio 
hon. member for Aberdeen, that the two 
Roman Catholic appointments spoken of 
were not originally made by the English 
government. They were originally made 
by the Irish government, and in the late 
arrangements by the Treasury, they were 
continued. So that it was unfair to infer, 
that these were exceptions to the general 
rule of the Irish government. With re- 
spect to the motion before the House, be 
would say, that ;f the object was, to show 
that the Roman Catholics had not their 
fair share of patronage, the present mode 
was a bad one. Let the object be fairly 
stated; let it be shown, if it could be 
shown, that Roman Catholics, being in 
other respects equally eligible in point of 
qualification were excluded solely, be- 
cause they were Roman Catholics, and 
let the onifs of answering such a case rest 
with the government. But, he could not . 
think of endeavouring to eome at such an 
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object* by adopUeg a principle which 
would my to every man in a public office* 
“ Are you a Roman Catholic* or are you 
a Protestant ?” But, suppoM it could be 
shown that the greater portion of tlie ap- 
pointments to public offices took plaqp in 
iavour ofiProtestants ; still, seeing that the 
great mass of property‘-*4ie would not say 
all— was in the bands of Flrotestants».he 
could not see anything unfair in it; 
unless it could be shown, that Roman 
Catholicb with snperior, or even equal, 
qualifications* were refused to make way 
for Protestants. If such a case could 
be made out* let it be fiiirly brought 
forward ; but no tangible object could 
be gained by bringing forward the ques- 
tion in its present shape. An allusion 
had been made to the Linen* Board. 
There were 74^ members of that Board ; 
it might so happen that they were 
all Protestants ; but then it should be re- 
collected, that the Linen trade was almost 
entirely confined to the north, which was 
the Protestant part of Ireland; a fact 
which would go pretty clearly to explain 
what hod been stated with respect to that 
Board. But the return which the hon. 
gentleman had moved* even if grantctl* 
would be insufficient; for it ought in fair- 
ness to state, not whether Protestants 
were appointed to offices, but whether 
I^otestanta had been unfairly selected, 
and in what instances Protestants were 
preferred to Catholics of superior quslifi- 
eations. He was surprised that the hon. 
gentleman bad not carried his motion 
further, in order to ascertain the particu- 
lar faith of various occupations and pro- 
fessions. For instance, he might wish to 
know of what religion were the ironmongers 
ill Ireland, and wlicther the majority of the 
barbers were Protestant or Catholic. 
There was, in faet, no end to the inquiry, 
if it were once commenced. 

Sir J. Nevsport said, ho could very easily 
imagine the object of those who maintain- 
ed the fitness of exclusion, and thereby 
kept Ireland a di\ ided people, in resisting 
this motion. They wished to hoodwink 
the^ natives of England, by making them 
believe tbat tlie question was of small 
importance, because it only applied to 
the offices included in the act of 179S. 
As long as the odious distinction was pre- 
served, the act of 179S would be inade- 
qwte; and it was very important to show 
that at this moment, with very few excep- 
tions, the Roman Catholics ivere not m 
possession of any of the advantagee then 


conceded. The right hon. gcntlomai) 
who spoke last, had taken great credit 
for the appointment of two Roman Ca- 
tholics : but, under what adminibtration 
had those offices been filled upi 'fhu 
was a very material inquiry, when so 
much stress yraa la>d^ upon the matter. 
l%c truth was* that noth Mr. Troy and 
far. D. Malum had been selected by tlie 
government ofil606 ([Hear, hear! from 
the*Oppo8ition benches, and “ no, no,** 
from the Ministerial j]. Ho maintained it 
as a fact : he had good reason to know 
it* and was prepared, if necessai^, to 
prove it. But, giving to the present mi- 
nistry whatever credit was due for this 
proceeding, at all events, it filled up but 
two appointments with Catholics, while 
all the rest were indisputably Protestants. 
It only showed the distress of the present 
government, when they were obliged to 
resort to these two instances ; with which* 
however in truth* they had had nothing 
to do. Tile object of the hon. mover was, 
to prove how fallacions wa i the statement 
of the noble earl* at the head of the cabt- 
.net* when he declared, that he anxiously 
desired to sec Roman Catholics partici- 
pate in oil the benefits of tlid constitution, 
to which* by the cllistiiig law, they were 
entitled. Tin's assertion ought to be put 
in compni ison with the fact ; and that 
purpose would be accomplished, if the 
documents now required were laid upon 
the table. It might be very true, tliat 
the trustees of the linen board were need- 
less; it might be very true* that no talent 
was wanted to rentier a roan fit far the 
situation; yet those individuals possessed 
an honorary rank in the country, and en- 
joyed, besides, great influence and pa- 
tronage. As to property* were not such 
men as lord Fingal, and sir E. RcIIcw, fit 
to be appointed trustees of the Linen 
board ? The Homan Catholics of Ireland 
bad watclied the progress of the late lord 
Avonmore ; they had seen him, by birth 
only the son of a woolrombcr, riNC to be 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and a peer 
of the realm. Why should they not enjoy 
the same opportunity of advancement? 
Why were they not allowed the opportu- 
nity of distinguishing themselves, and of 
illustrating their names and families ? At 
present, insult only was Heaped upon 
them: they were excluded from their 
ri^ts ; and, what was still more grievous, 
they were told that they ought to be con- 
tepted and happy in their degradation. 
It was io^toBriDJe Ihet tbe peopte of Ira- 
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land should not bo acutely sensible of all j offices of the state. What was the remedy? 
they endured, and take tio interest in the I An annual indemnitor bill. But, did the 
prosperity of that »tatc, whose wants they \ House ever think of instituting an intjuiry 
were compelled to supply, but whose be- i to ascertain who were benefitted by that 
ncfiis they wore not permitted to share. indemnity? Was not the true policy of 
Mr. Secretary Canning said, that the parliament not detection, but conceai- 
lattcr part of tliQ riglit dion. baronet's ment ? The same policy bad been adopt- 
specch had turned upon topics, in sopm with regard to the Catholic question. 
of which he felt with hiqi, though he did The endeavour had been, not to make a 
not think the present moment ex|jctiy distinction, but, as far as possible, to con- 
sulted to their discussion. The last topic, found it, and to unite all under one deno- 
as it went to show the interest which the mination. Far, indeed, were the friends 
humblest individual might feel in the of concession from wishing that any man 
qucitfion of eligibility to the highest office, should be required to declare whether he 
and that therefore the hope of such office was a Catholic or a Protestant. What, 
should not be shut out from any, was one then, was the motion intended to do, but 
wliich addressed itself to the feelings of to put this very question ? and to such a 
all, and the principle of which he had question, he would, under no circuin- 
oflcn exhausted himself in upholding, stances,* consent; since, though innocent 
But, the subject of discussion was not in the outset, it might hereafter be ap« 
now, whether new privileges should be plied to purposes of the worst descrip- 
granted — whether all the offices of the tioii. Let the House consider how the 
state, from the liighcst to the lowest, mutter stood a few years ago. Until 
should be open to Uoman Catholics ? On 1819, no Itomaii Catholic could attain 
that point he perfectly agreed wiili the certain tank in his majesty’s army ; and 
right lion, baronet. What ho had always many a pathetic appeal before that date 
sought on behalf of the Homan Catholics had been made to the House on the bitter 
had been eligibility ; but, the motion now proscription to which so many millions^ 
under constueration went to actual elcc- were subjected. Supposing a motion of 
tion. VVhnt he had* so long contended this sort had been then made, what would 
for «vas, that there should be no bar be- have been its eilect ? If carried, it would 
tween the Crown and its subjects — that have subjected to punishment many Ko- 
there should exist no religious disqualifi- man Catholics who had hitherto served in 
cations ; but he Imd never conceived that the army, by connivance. Thus the ap- 
the effect of accomplishing that object plication now made was contrary to the 
would be to point the attention of the policy of indemnity ; contrary to the 
Crown to one class only, and to make it whole policy of toleration ; anci founded 
a crime in the administrators under the on a radical misapprehension of the <:tatc 
Crown to distribute office fairly and iin- of the laws regarding the Roman Catho- 
partially. The advocates for the Catholic lies. Laws had been superinduced to 
claims asserted, as a general principle, control royal benevolence — laws which 
that all the king's subjects were equally he wished and had laboured to remove 
eligible, but tliot statutes had supervened, in Mo .* but whether they were rcixioved 
limiting unjustly tlie power of the Crown entirely, or only in part, his wisli had 
to reward meritorious services. The ob- been, and ever would be, tliat all parties 
jeet, therefore, was, to remove those dis- should be united, instead of perpetuating 
qualifying statutes ; and as the hon. mem- tlic memory of offensive distinctions. —He 
ber for Westminster had said, in refer- objected to the present motion on another 
cnco to a passage of great beauty, to ground. As long as this kingdom was a 
enable the rays of the royal bounty to monarchy, and the executive government 
shine equally upon all. It was singular, had the distribution of offices under the 
therefore, that the right hon. baronet did Crown, it was not discreet in the House 
not see that the mode of inquisition he to inquire into the exercise of patronage, 
wished now to be set on foot was directly unless crime or fault were imputed 
contrary to' the principle on which the I^Hear, from the Opposition]]. He un- 
Catholic question had been promoted, understood that ebeer ; and he undoubc- 
and to the usual policy of parhamenr on edly agreed, that it might be morally 
all subjects of the same nature. By the wrong for a government not to employ 
law of the land, certain persons, not Vo- men of a particular religious sect. But 
man Catholics, could not be employed in here a distinction was to be taken; and 

i 
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he maintained that such was not the sort 
of moral wrong which ought to be inyesti- 
gnteil by this parliamentary inquisition. 
If the practice of naming Protestants 
only existed, it might be founded upon 
error and prejudice; but that error and 
that prejudice could not be corrected and 
removed by the proceedings of the House, 
but should bo left to the slow and sure 
operation of time. He did verily and en» j 
tirely believe, that, in the present Irish | 
government, there existed a strong dis- 
position to admit to a fair share of pa-> 
tronage, and to the service of the state, 
all who were qualified : aye, a disposition 
c|uite as strong and as genuine as, during 
that boasted administration to which the 
right hon. baronet had so often triumph- 
antly referred, and which he naturally 
enough thought was the best, the most 
enlightened, and the most liberal that had 
ever blest the nation with its counsels. 
To institute an inquisitorial proceeding 
like that now recommended, was not caU^ 
euluted to inspire either respect or confi- 
dence. The two ofiices (illeu by Catholics 
bad not been brought forward with an^ 
other object than to contradict the posi- 
tion on the other side; and if, on the 
])art of the present authorities in Ireland, 
there was a desire to admit Catholics, as 
well as Protestants, to places of honour 
or emolument, it was very certain that it 
was not likely to be increased by motions 
of this kind, which could only augment 
differences where they existed, and create 
them where they did not. In the con- 
scientious belief, that if this proposition 
w'cre carried, it would be a firebrand 
thrown among those, at present too ready 
for confiagration ; he should give it his 
determined opposition. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that daring the 
present session, endeavours had been 
made to shew, by details, that Ireland 
had been badly governed, and that the 
Homan Catholics were a persecuted race* 
Its warmest friends might, perhaps, at 
this moment, despair of success in bring- 
ing forward the general discussion ; they 
might despair of inducing ministers to 
alleviate the miseries of Ireland, by pro- 
moting conciliation ; and therefore were 
resolved, as far as was possible, that the 
House and the country should be in pos- 
session of all the information connected 
with the subject. For this purpose va- 
rious motions had been and would here- 
after be made, to shew, that the benefits 
intended by the law, were withheld by 
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the practice of the government, it* tfie 
present miniac^rs did not determine to 
overcome their prejudices, and to give to 
persecuted iriilhons their due weight in 
the constitution, tbe^^ storm would ut last 
inevitably burst ahd overwhelm valued 
insiitutioDS in the rum is would occasion. 
Thejinfatuated people of Ireland would, 
in time, see their, interests : they would 
unitei^and compel the minister to be just 
to their claims, or they would separate 
themselves entirely from Great Britain. 
He yet hoped to see the wounds of Ire- 
land healed by concession ; for despnii^of 
redress and protection might at length 
drive Che people to dangerous extremi- 
ties. 

Mr. Grattan said, thot lie had not 
brought forward his motion with more 
ceremony, because he really thought that, 
as it was only the consequence of papers 
already moved for by a noble lord 
( Althorp)f it would not be resisted. He 
should divide the House, and not content 
himself with receiving merely a ininis- 
lertal negative. 

The House divided: Ayes II, Noes 

88 . . 

Lisi of the IMinoritj/. 

Browne, Dora. I^arab, lion. O. 

Cavendish, lordli.F.C. Moiick, J. fl. 

KUis, G. A. Newport, sir J. 

Hamilton, lord A. Wood, M. 
llobhouse, J. C. tei.lkiis. 

Hutcliinson,hon.C.ll. Althorp, viscount. 
Hume, J. Grattan, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
jPrfWqy, February 20. 

Game Laws.] Lord Suffieldt not 
having been in the House yesterday when 
a noble earl called their lordships^ atten- 
tion to the Game Laws, wished now to say 
a few words on that subject. When the 
question as to altering the laws had for- 
merly been agitated, it was alleged, that 
sufficient evidence for fornfing an opinion 
did not exist. He wished, therefore, to 
remind their lordships, that they had be- 
fore them the report made to the House 
of Commons last session. That report 
bad also been ordered to be pdnted for 
the use of their lordships* House, and 
was accessible to them. However, when 
the bill for altering the game laws might 
come, as he expected it would, it was 
possiUe that iome noble lord might even 
then insist that the evidence was not 
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suflBcient. In that case it would be but 
cuodid In any noble lord .who might en- 
tertain such an opinion, to move for the 
appointment of a committee to hear fur- 
ther evidence. This iirpuld be the proper 
course for those to take who were not yet 
satisfied on thes sobjrct*; but. if no pro- 
position for the apMintment of aconi- 
mittce should be nsought forward, it 
would be most unfair^ ih the progress of 
the bill, to raise any objection on the 
ground of want of evidence. Uc agreed 
in opinion with the noble earl who ad- 
divshcd their lordships yesterday, that 
the legalizing of the sale of game would 
not diminish it ; but. so enormous were the 
evils produced by the present system, that 
lie would give his support to the proposed 
alteration, though its effect were to be 
to sweep every bead of gamu from the 
face of the earth. 
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price would fall 80 per cent., and if it 
exceeded an average crop by onc-fifth. 
the price would fall 60 per cent.. For- 
merly. large quantities of this commodity 
were exported, but now the grower could 
not export unless the price of his produce 
sunk to 25s. or 30s. It was as much for 
the advantage of the agricultural as for 
that of the commercial interest, that tliis 
tax should be repealed* Wools at from 
Is. 6//. to 2s, 6d. were formerly imported 
from the different countries of Europe, to 
the great advantage of the manufacturer 
of coarse cloth, which was the article of 
most general consumption. The existing 
duty on the importation of these wools 
almost amounted to a prohibition. Com- 
pare fhc price of labour on the continent 
with the price of labour in this country ; 
add to th at difference the amount of duty 
on importation, and we should then see 
the impolicy of this tax. At Aix-la- 
Chapelie. the price of labour was from 
10s. to 12s.; in Silesia, it was 9s.: in 
Yorkshire, it was 16s. When to this 
diff'ercnce in the price of labour was 
added the duty on importation of 20 to 
25 per cent, he would ask. whether it 
was possible for the manufacturers of 
this country to compete with the manu- 
facturers of the continent i It was mo- 
rally impossible ; and. in point of fact, 
this country had lost the greater part of 
the continental trade. Since the year 
1822 the omount of our exportations in 
bad decreased up- 

„ ^ ^ , Our coarse cloths 

of taxation was exhausted. At the pre- | were, in fact, prohibited in consequence 
sent moment, when tlic woollen manufac* I of this tax in Italy, where nothine but 
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Friday f Fdnruary^O. 

Wool. Tax — Petitiok for Repbai. 

OF.] Mr. T, tVihon, in risii^ to present 
a petUion.againat the Wool 'lax, said, he 
regretted that he .was obliged to occupy i 
Uie time of the House on such subjects ; ! 
but, while such Impolitic and oppressive j 
taxes remained, the House would of nc- j 
ccssity be continually besieged with pe- 
titions against it. The duty of 6d. a j 
pound on foreign wool 'ftras one that ' 
could be only justified by the most press'* ! tbe article of wool 
ing necessity, when every other object | wards of. one fourth. 


turcs of this kingdom had to come into 
competition in foreign markets with 
foreigners, who srere subject to no such 
tax, and when the finances of the country 
could bear the loM of so inconsiderable 
a branch of revenue, the tax waa utterly 
indefensible. Tlie petition was from the 
merchants and factors of the city of 
London. 

Mr. RobtrUan observed, that tbe pros- 
perity of tbe agricultural interest followed 
tlmt of the commercial interest, and that 
unless every facility was given to the 
commerce of . tbe. country, the landed 
proprietqrs, though thdr situation was 
undoubtedly muim. more proaparous how 
than it bad lately been, would anon be 
plunged into greater diScalties thnt they 
iuid yet experienced. If the growth of 
icocd were, in any given year, one-tenth 
greater than that of an average crop, the 


coarse wool 
supplied E: 


cloths, whii 




was now grown. Germany 
and Turkey with coarse 
she shipped at Trieste and 
Leghorn, and had completely driven us 
from the market. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the state of 
America, in order to show the expe- 
diency^ of taking off the duty on the im- 
portation of the raw material. The 
population of the United States, before 
they were declared independent, amount- 
ed to two millions and a half; at the 
present dav. it amounted to ten millions. 
The population of the settlements of 
South America might be taken, at a low 
estimate, at seventeen millions ; and if it 
went on increasing in the same ratio as 
that of the United States, might be ex- 
pected to amount to 60 millions in forty 
years. Here was im immense mart for 
our low-priced cloths, of which this coun- 
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try might avail itself, if the impolitic 
duties on the importation of the ra«v ma* 
terial were repealed. It was more espe- 
cially incumbent on the landed interest to 
encourage the commerce of the country, 
on tlie prosperity of which depended 
tlieir only .real prospect of relief. The 
great mass of the population of South 
America of course consumed low-priced 
cloths ; it was of the utmost importance^ 
therefore, that a tax should be taken off 
which excluded our manufactures from a 
consumption which would be almost un- 
limited in its amount. Not only the 
states of South America, but our own 
possessions in Asia, comprehending a 
population of a hundred millions, would 
afford a market for our manufactures, for 
which we might obtain the raw produce 
in return. With respect to long wool, 
his own opinion was, that it would be de- 
sirable to keep it in this country, allow- 
ing the short to be exported ; but, if the 
short wool were not allowed to be export- 
ed without taking off the duty on long 
wool, he should be ready to agree to the 
exportation of both those articles. He 
conjured the ministers, as they valued the 
staple trade of the country, to take off 
this tax, or else to be prepared for the 
rest of the world combining together for 
its utter destruction. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson deprecated 
the impolicy of imposing high duties on 
low-priced- commodities. He concurred 
in the. observations which hod fallen from 
the hon. member, and thought the same 
arguments applicable to the duty on raw 
silk. He hoped the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would place that article on the 
same footing in which it was placed in 
France, by taking off the duty on import- 
ation. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that 
unless the chancellor of the Exchequer 
consented to the repeal of the duty on 
the importation of wool, the manufac- 
turers jn this country had come to the 
resolution of employing agents on the 
continent to wash the wool, in order to 
effect a reduction of the duties. The 
right hon. gentleman would greatly mis- 
take the true interests of the country, if 
he suffered this tax to continue a year 
longer. 

Siry. Wrattedeu cAXed the attention of 
the House to the circumstances under 
which this tax had been imposed. Th^ 
would all recollect, that, in the year 1819, 
when the country was in a stale pf pro* 


found peace, and also in daily expectation 
of aconstderable remission of taxation, three 
million of newtaxes were unexpectedly 

3 ed upon it. Of this sum, part was 

by the imposition of a duty of \s^ 
€d. a bushel on nmk ; and, as that tax was 
found detriment^, to the agriculturists, it 
was thought prdpeir to* give them as a 
couifterpoise toil, api^tecting duty against 
the importation o^foreign wool. Now, a 
considerable portion of the malt duty had 
already been taken off ; and if the hon. 
member for the city would assist him in 
taking off the remaining sixpence, he 
would in bis turn assist the hon. membef to 
get rid of this tax on wool. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Coal Duties — Petitions auaimst.^ 
Mr. H* Samaerpresented apetition^against 
the Coal Duties, from Bermondsey. He 
expressed his concurrence in the prayer of 
the Petitioners, and trusted that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would take 
the subject into his serious consideraiioit. 

Mr. W» Courlenay presented a similar 
petition from Exeter. He observed, that 
the inhabitants oF that city bad always 
shewn themselves most ready to bear the 
necessary burthens which were imposed 
on them, but they felt most strongly on 
the suMect of this tax. The great hard- 
ship of this tax was, that it pressed with 
increased severity on those who were al- 
ready exposed to the greatest difficulties 
from their local position. 

Mr. W* Smith presented a similar peti- 
tion from Norwich. The inhabitants of 
that city did not deny that they were in a 
state of great prosperity. The popula- 
tion of that city had increased from 
S0,0()0 to 50,000, within the last twenty 
years ; but they felt the harshness of a 
tax, which had been justly the subject of 
complaint throughout the whole kingdom. 

Sir T. Acland presented several peti- 
tions to the same effect, from various towns 
in Devonshire. The petitioners com- 
plained of the tax as unequal, impolitic, 
and oppressive. As this was the last op* 
portunity he should have of noticing this 
subject before the cbaiicelior of the Ex- 
cheouer made his financial statement, he 
would take the liberty of pressing, most 
strongly upon the right hon. gentleman, 
the expediency of taking off, either the 
whole, or a part of this tax. He concur- 
red in the observation of the hon member 
for Exeter, t^jat one of the most aggravat- 
ing cTrcumslances altcoding this tax was. 
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that It ipreased most hardly on those who 
were akeady placed in a situation of the 
greatest difficulty by theif internal posi* 
tion. He hoped the right hone geolkman { 
would at least consent to place the 4iland 
and maritime counties onthe same footing. 
The duties on cools sen^to a distant part 
of England amounted to fo., whereas if 
they were sent to the continent the uuties 
would not amount more than 3s. 
There was pcrhaps» no tax of whffih the 
repeal would be more extensively benefi- 
cial : it would give relief to all the most 
important branches of the national indus- 
try ; for not a nail could be driven, nor any 
manufacture carried on, without the agency 
of fire. There was another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hoii. gentleman, namely, the expediency 
of taking off the duty on culm. This mea- 
sure would afford considerable relief, and 
he trusted the right lion, gentleman would 
not object to it* 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Aiimy Estimates.^ The House hav** 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Lord Pdlmerston rose to submit to the 
House a statement of the Army Esti- 
mates for the present year. He commenc- 
ed by saying that any gentleman who had 
looked into these Estimates, must see that 
there had been an augmentation of our 
military force, and an attendant increase 
of charge. In the first place, ho should | 
state, that there wore six new regiments 
to be added to the force of last year, be- 
sides WO men to be added to each of the 
three veteran battalions, making an aug- 
mentation of 4,560 men officers included. 
There would be an attendant increase of 
charge of 158,000/. However, since the 
estimates had been first made out, lie had 
received more accurate information, and 
he thought he should be justified 
in stating, that there would be a 
dcduclinn of 55,000/. from the vote 
he now^ proposed, The particulars of this 
deduction he should stale presently, 
and this would reduce the increase to 
103,464/. In calling the attention of the 
committee to this increase, it would natu- 
rally be expected that Ae should give 
some explanation as to the cause of the 
proposed augmentation ; this he should be 
able to do in a few words. Thetaug- 
mentation uas not proposed on account of 
any apprehension that the peace of Europe 
would be disturbed. It was not proposed 
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upon any anticipation that this country 
would be engaged in any foreign war, nor 
upon any alarm that its internal tranquil- 
lity would be interrupted. The ground 
upon which the Government felt it their 
to propose this augmentation, and 
upon which be trusted parliament would 
be disposed to accede to it, was solely 
and simply the present condition of our 
West India Colonies. Having pointed 
the attention of the Committee to that 
subject generally, perhaps he should best 
discharge his own public duty, as well as 
best consult the convenience of the House 
by contenting himself with having shewn 
the general grounds of the increase, and 
abstaining to enter upon topics, interest- 
ing and important in themselves, but of a 
magnitude sufficient to entitle them to a 
separate discussion, and not to be intro- 
duced as subjects for a collateral consider- 
ation, when the Army Estimates liappen- 
ed to be before the House. — Having thus 
pointed out the general grounds, he 
thought it right to slaie, that every re- 
gard had been paid to the most economi- 
cal arrangement of the proposed increase. 
The Government had determined that 
every officer of the six new legtmenis 
should be taken from the Half-pay List ; 
and not one was to be transferred by pro- 
motion from any of the existing regi- 
ments. It would be needless for him to 
say, that this had not been unaccompani- 
ed by a considerable sacrifice of feeling, 
as well on the part of the Government, 
as on that of the Commander in Chief. 
It would certainly have afforded them 
great gratification to have been able to 
have promoted those officers, who were 
no less entitled to promotion for their 
meritorious services during the war, than 
for their services, peihaps less glorious, 
but more Irksome and just as valuable, in 
our distant colonics, since the return to 
pence. But the Government felt them- 
selves compelled to attend to considera- 
tions of a financial nature. His majes- 
ty's ministers had often been taunted 
with a desire to extend their patronage, 
even at the risk of the public service ; but. 
If ever such imputations should be made 
again, he should content himself with re- 
ferring to this statement, and upon this 
fact nc^ should confidently rest the 
vindication of the Cioveriiment. The 
arrangement, then, which he had 
stated would produce an increase 
of men to the amount of 3,800, offi- 
cers included, and an increase of charge 
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of 172,000/. Against this waste beset the estimates. The RxduMjiu-nVits re- 
al saving by taking officers from the half- miiined thq same Iasi jtar. U\ tlj^ 
pay list of 18,000/. The sum of 1 39,000/. vlfcrati Irnttnlions there as uu iiu'rcasc of 
was occasioned by the raising of the new iVoOO/. and 36S men. Ihc tot«il balance 
regiments, and the remainder arose from w^Id then stand thus-— there was an m- 
tbe cost of tlie return of certain regintents crease of 4,560 men, and an incroabe of 
from Indih, w'hicli were charged upon the charge of 1,98,000/. • Deduct from this 
East India Compan}% but which must of the sunt of 55,000/. to which he had al« 
course be transferred to tiic estimates of hided, and theru would remain a balance 
the year. In the staff ^ of the general of J 03,000/. lie was intitled to lake ere- 
officers tliere was an increase of 5,8(X)/. dit for the sum of 60,000/. paid for the 
arising from the appointment of an addi- troops of the service in India. Accord- 
tional general officer in Ireland, and from ing to the net, that iiinst be paid into the 
the transfer to that head of what propetr}' Exchequer, and nui<«t of course be«takeii 
belonged to it, but had been charged upon into ulx'ouiU by the chancellor of the Ex- 
anothcr department. In the public de- chuqticr in the ways and means, and could 

i )artmcnts there was an increase of 8,800/. not therefore be included in the estimates. 

n the medical department there was a Deduct, then, from the i03,(X)0/. the 
diminution of 581/. In the volunteers sum of 60, (XH)/. and the total iiiciease of 
there was a ve.y trifling variation from the expense would amount to 13,000/. and the 
last year. In the third class of estimates increase of men 4,560. He shuul«|||ftow 
(for he should say nothing now of the move, That a number of land forces 
troops in the East India Colonies) there not exceeding 73,316 men, and also 3,354 
was a diminution, as compared with last men for service in the royal veteran bat* 
ycar, of 20,0(X)/. Adding to this the talions in Ireland (exclusive of the men 
55,(K)0/. which he pro|ioscd to abate, belonging to the legiinents employed in 
there uonid be a saving on the whole of the territorial possessions of the East lii- 
84,000/. Ill the Military College there dia Company), commissioned and non- 
would he a deduction of 165/. In thepay commissioned officars included, be inain- 
of the general officers there was a diiiiiiiu- lained for the .service of the Uniteil King* 
t ion of 13, ()00/. In the Casualties he con- doiii of (Ireat Oritriin and Ireland, from 
tcmplated a reduction of 5(KX)/. Last year the 25th of Dcceniher 1823 to 21'lh of 
the <'asiialiies amounted to 12,(KK)/. The December IS24, bothdays inclusive, being 
Crnrribons would remain nearly the bainc duyb.*’ 

as last year, with a blight difference, per- Mr. ll{imc ba!d, if the llouhe were to 
haps, of 105/. The full-pay of retired be influenced by the speech of the noble 
officers had boon reduced ISOO/., and he lord, they would bupposc that his motion 
contemplated a still further reduction of was to bo granted as a matter of course. 
10,000/. On the Half-pay and Military It appeared to him, that the rcahons as- 
allowances there would be a doduciiun, as signed by tlie noble lord for the proposed 
coranared with last year of 17,000/.; on increase, were any thing but satisfactory, 
this head he expected to be able to make The noble lord seemed to think, that be* 
considerable deductions. In the out-pen- cause in tbo course of the last year, the 
sioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham there House of Commons on account of the 
was a decrease of 5,000/.; the leason oC.^lieii disturbed appearance of Europe^ 
this deduction being so small was, that' %ad waived opposition to the votes, that 
many had been lately thrown on the list ; they admitted the necessity of .maintain- 
the In-door pensioners were nearly the ing 69,000 men ; whicli^ was the force of 
same as last year. In the Military asylum last year. Two years ago, when the House 
there was a decrease of 2,200/. On the addressed his majesty, on the subject of 
Widows' pensions there was an increase of reducing the cstablibhmcots to the lowest 
3,600/.; this was occasioned by tnc possible state, the government said then, 
number of fresh cases. The House was as they said now, tnat it was impossible 
aware that the widows of officers on half- to make any further reductions. How- 
pay were entitled to pensions, as well as ever tliey did, in the course of the follow- 
those on full-pay. There was an increase inglrecess, make arrangements for rcduc- 
on the compassionate list of 6,500/. In ing 10 or 12,(K)0 men. Last year mifub- 
the superannuation allowances there was lers were allowed to pass their own vote'*, 
an increase of 3,683/., partly arising from bedhusc no\me could say how soon the 
the transferring to this list other classes of peace of this country might be dhtnrhed 
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by the aggreBsion of France upon Spain. 
But. undei;: what different circuinstanc|8 
do the House now meet the statement If 
the noble lord ! The very grounds whiw 
he had adduced for the increase were ite 
strongest reasons why the House should 
oppose him. But l^t them ctinsider. that 
on an average of ten years after the Ame- 
rican war our army did not amount to 
more than 33,000 men. w*hereas now wc 
wchre called upon to vote 73,000. Wtteti 
we considered that in addition to this, we 
had 19,000 men in the artillery, veterans 
and ni/irincs, and that there were 77.000 
militia enrolled for both countries, and a 
yeomanry amounting to 74.000. and sup- 

S orted at an expense of 150.000/. year- 
j ; when we had a right to consider the 
country in the most promising state of 
tranquillity ; when we pad the secretary 
of sta^ for foreign affairs again repeating 
to u Anc most cheering prospects of peace 
and declaring that although there were 
certain elements of strife abroad which 
might by possibility, affect Europe, yet he 
apprehended no hostility to this country ; 
— «>when he considered nil these things, he 
could not consent to the proposed vote. 
The prospect of disiurbanc^e abroad might 
be n very good reason for increasing our 
navy ; but none whatever for augment- 
ing our military establishments. Ac- 
cording to the proposed vote, wc were 
to have no less than 1233,000 men ready 
to be armed for any emergency. He 
should wish to call the attention of the 
House to the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the session. In that speech 
his majesty declared ** That at no former 
period has there prevailed throushout all 
classes of the community in this island, a 
more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages, which, under 
the blessings of Providence, they enjoy." 
Now. the natural consequence of plenty. 
Ii'e should have suppose, would be. to 
make men satisfied ; but let the House only 
look to Ireland, and see what was its condi- 
tion. Let ministefs say what they pleased, 
sure he was that force would never pro- 
duce tranquillity in that country. Ministers 
had neglected the only means in their pow- 
er to conciliate that country; but instead 
of conciliating, or restoring peace in Ire- 
land. additional force Would only exaspe- 
rate the people. He had once applied ihe 
term ** disaffected to the people of inat 
country ; hut he now thought tliere never 
was a term more misapplied* They were 
attached to ' their king aind their coun- 
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try. and would be subordinate and obedi- 
ent to the laws, if they enjoyed their 
equal protection ; and he was quite per- 
suaded. that if the House furnished his 
majesty’s ministers with additional force, 
they^ would neglect the only effectual 
means by which tranquillity could be pre- 
served in Ireland, and that they never 
would adopt those sound measures by 
which they could alone promote the pros- 
perity of Ireland. In another part of his 
speech, his majesty declared that he 
continued to receive from all foreign prin- 
ces assurances of their desire to maintain 
and cultivate the relations of friendship 
with his majesty.** Then, if we were per- 
fectly free from any alarm from foreign 
states, or a disturbance of our domestic 
tranquillity, he thought that 3.000 men 
might very easily be sent to the colonics 
out cf the 60. or 65.000 men which we 
kept up last year, and that without any 
increase, they could easily' (ind sufficient 
force for that purpose. It behoved the 
government to put an end to the ferment 
and alarm which had been created in the 
colonics. The first measure to tranquillize 
the colonics would be. for the ministers to 
speak out and declare what their inten- 
tions W'ere. Let it not be left to them to, 
suppose what was to be done. They 
should at once say— We intend to eman- 
cipate the slaves or ** Wc do not.*’ Sus- 
pense was the worst state in which they 
could be left ; because they would then 
be subject to the intrigues of designing 
nien^ for he was told there were such per- 
sons amongst them ; the best way would 
be. at once to make their declaration, and 
not to subject to perpetual danger the 
lives and properties of the white popula- 
tion. Therefore, instead of increasing 
the army let the ministers make up their 
minds as to what they would do. They 
could preserve tranquillity without the 
addition of a single man. 'ITiere was not 
the least ftar of disturbance, unless the 
disturbance was made by ministers them- 
selves. In the course of last year no 
roan contemplated an increase of our es- 
tablishments. unless the country went to 
wait On the ministerial side of the House, 
he believed, they never thought on the 
subject at all ; but he knew that, amongst 
members of the Opposition, it was then a 
great question, whether a proposition 
should be made to reduce the then esta- 
blishment from 5.000 to 10.000 men I 
But now wc had a regular standing army 
of 73,000 men, 19,000 Veterans and Ma- 
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rines, and 100 and odd thousand men 
ready for any emergency that might arise. 
He was one of those who thought that no 
Dritish army should ever agam be allowed 
to land on the continent of Europe. ^ We 
had already seen the folly of endeavour* 
ing to make ourselves a military power. 
It would be much better for us Co coi^ult 
our maritime superiority ; and we should 
rather endeavour to come back to the si* 
tuation in which ive once were. Let the 
House look to the great advantages which, 
at this moment, when the country’s indus- 
try was reviving, a further deduction of 
one or two millions in the expense of its 
establishments would give. Under the 
constitution, our system was radically a 
civil government; it was never intended 
to be a military one : but now, so exten- 
sive ivas our army, that there was scarcely 
a family in the country that had not one 
or more of its members in the service 
so that we might truly say the ancient 
habits and character of the country were 
changed— -those habits, and that character 
which had producedsomuch prosperity and 
imparted such strength and glory. The no- 
ble lord had dwelt upon the slate of the co- 
lonies; but yet neither he nor his friends 
near him had condescended to tell either 
that House, the country, or the colonists, 
what was to he done.— 13y tlicbyc,hc could 
not allow himself to proceed further with- 
out adverting to the very loose manner in 
which thcsecstimates were prepared. They 
had been before the House scarcely eight* 
and forty hours, and the noble lord had ad* 
mitted that within that time he himself had 
discoviTcd various errors amounting to 
55,000/. There was an error under one 
head of 5,000/. another of 10,000/., and so 
on. Really, he did think that the noble lord 
was bound to take more care in submitting 
csiimates for the deliberate consideration 
of parliament. There could be no excuse 
for such a loose manner of laying public 
accounts before the country. They were 
made up only to December last ; and he 
could not understand what could have 
since^ occurred to produce so great an al- 
teration. ^ It shewed the necessity of that 
House directing their attention to the 
subject ; and he must say, that great be- 
nefit had already followed the increased 
vigilance which for the last few years had 
been given to these subjects.— The noble 
lord had taken considerable credit for 
the reductions that had been ei&cted. 
But, what were they i Why, the truth was, 
that our establishments were in this 
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year of peace abroad, conicni at home, 
general satisfaction every where, as large 
al in the year 1817, when the whole of 
Europe was in a state of turmoil, and the 
elements of a protracted warfare had not 
yet subsided ^into a calm. In this year, 
when the speech frdm the throne had 
gfrcii such assurances of universal satis- 
faction, the cjpUntry was called upon to 
add to the military expenditure a sum of 
43,000/. Was that House prepared to 
say, that after so many years of continued 
tranquillity, and with such assurances, it 
was reacW to accede to a peace establish- 
ment of hetiveen fourteen and fifteen 
million, of which the military expenditure 
was 8,400,000/. i There was no man 
more anxious than he was for the peace 
and prosperity of the West India colonies; 
but he wus not willing, under the pretext 
of their situation, to load England with a 
large ins^ressod expense. The umoiiiit of 
force for (vreut Britain was stated at 
22,019 men, for distribution abroad 30,793 
and for Ireland 20,229. Were not the 
yeomanry and militia forces fully sufficient 
to allow a reduction of the home force i 
If there was a real necessity to Increase 
the force in the West- Indies, and men 
were to he sent out, how came it iJint tho 
noble lord did not propose a reduction of 
the cavalry and guards, which description 
of force was not applicable to the West- 
India service, and by so doing meet the 
expense of the new levies by such dimi* 
nution ? If the present increase of force 
was intended to be permanent, belter have 
done with the West Indies altogether; 
better leave the planter to provide as he 
could for his own interests, than entail 
upon Great Britain a ^rcat expense, while 
the very necessity ot employing such a 
force must ruin the colonists. The whole 
West-India property must cease to be 
valuable under such circumstances — the 
credit of the proprietors must be extin- 
guished, if these islands w'cre to continue 
in tlic present state of iiermentatiun. His 
majesty’s ministers, if they would be ex- 
plicit, need not such a force for such a 
purpose. Let them candidiv come for- 
ward and state their actual intentions. 
By acting thus, they would, he was 
persuaded, put an end to the prevailing 
irriiation, and pacify all ponies. It was 
hisi sincere impression, that he should 
best discharge his duty by calling for the 
xetkiction af the standing armjs and not 
an increase of it. -The House would re- 
collect what the finance committee had 
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said upon this subject. lie would beg to 
read an extract from their report on cfjr 
military establishments,: I 

**Your cooimittee have procceded/.o 
investigate the principal establishmcnt/of 
the country, beginning with the army. 
In this department^ the first object that 
presents itself is the numerical amount iof 
force. , 

** Your committee are deeply scns^dc 
of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the precise point at which our military 
establishments should be fixed, on ac- 
countr of political consideraiions, and 
Olliers of a still more delicate nature, 
which must necessarily involve themselves 
in the queslion. In taking into conside* 
ration the peace establisliments of the 
country, it must be remembered, that 
if on the one hand they are proposed 
to be kept in a state of complete prepa* 
ration, with a view of affording entire se- 
curity to the nation both at licAnc and 
abroad, the continued expensu must bear 
so heavily upon the resources of the 
country, as to preclude uU hope of relief 
rrom the burthens of taxation and the 
load of dibl. bicurred during a long sericK 
of protracted hostilities; on the other 
hand, if they should be reduced too lo%v, 
the temporary gain in point of economy 
might he more than counterbalanced by 
the lia/.ardous situation in which this 
kingdom, togctlicr with its numerous and 
<iistant dependencies, might eventually be 
placed u]u)n the breaking out of an un- 
foreseen or sudden war ; for which such a 
Slate of deficient military preparation 
might possibly oifer no small temptation. 

It is rather therefore for the executive 
government, acting on tlieir responsibility, 
to propose, and for the wisdom of the 
House to judge, of a matter of this high 
importance, ilian for your committee to 
offer an opinion ; but they observe in tlic 
mean time with satisfaction, that upon a 
comparison bct%vecn the estimates of the 
two last years, and those for the present 
vear, iiuicli will ajipcar to have been ef- 
fected in the way of reduction, both os to 
numbers and as to expense ; and tliey cn- 
ttM'T lin a contident hope, that such further 
.eductions will continue to be made, as 
nmy be found consistent with all the true 
interests of the country, neither erring on 
the sidi> of absolute confidence on ^le 
Jong duration of peace, nor giving way to 
unwarnuuabic apprehensions of danger and 
agerrsston. • r 

** Your comoiiitce, in ojakiug a relc- 
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rence to the year 1792, desire to call the 
notice of the House to the low establish- 
ments of the latter part of that year, wliicli 
were deemed suffitnent for all national pur- 
poses at that time, in the contemplation of 
a long continuance of peace ; and althougli 
many circumstances arc materially changed 
by events which have subsequently taken 
place, so as to prevent any exact parallel 
from being drawn between the two cases, 
especially in the amount of pecuniary 
cliarge, yet they submit that as near an 
approximation to that low scale of estab- 
lishment and expense us may be found 
consistent with our more extended pos- 
sessions, and with the augmented rates of 
various fixed disbursements, would be 
highly advantageous in relieving the 
; burthens, and in supporting the public 
I credit of the country.” 

That Report, it w'as evident, reconi- 
niended a recurrence, as speedily ns pos- 
sible, to the establishment of 1792. In 
what way had the reconiniondation of a 
committee of that House been acted upon. 
It had been acted upon by having at that 
moment a standing army, more numerous 
by 40,(KK) men than the estahlislimcni of 
1792. That establishment in 1792 did not 
exceed 9:), 000 men ; our military peace 
cstahlisliment in 1821, amounted to 
73,00() men, exclusive of cavalry, veteran 
battalions, militia, and volunteers likely to 
be called out on any emergency. Hut, 
the committee would see, that if the 
exigency of the public service reejuired 
the increase of force in the West Indies, 
that object could have been fully aii- 
sivcrcd without having recourse to tlic 
expedient of raising new regiments. 
•Since 1792, it sliuuld also ho recollccteil, 
the pay of the army had been doubled ; 
so that now the addition of anv given 
luimhcr of men was made at doiihle ihc 
expense of the rornier period. No;” 
said the noble lord, “ The calculation is 
wrong. Two and tivo do not make four 
ill the army estimates, because the in- 
crease in the uunierical force of eoch regi- 
ment, as now constituted, is met by the 
diminution of expense which was occa- 
sioned by the stuff of the smaller regi- 
ments.*’ Upon that very shewing, then, 
whjr did not the noble lord, in place of 
raising new regiments, with their expen- 
sive stafis, add so many men to each 
company of the existing regiments, 
whereby an increase, if neccssarv at oil, 
would be given at a very trifling expcnsel- 
Sonic sessions ago, he (Mr. II.) hud [iio- 
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l>o8ed the reduction of fifteen regiments, <• That as Iiis majesty was giadously 
anti, if men were wanting, had shewn, pl^ed, in his speech from the throne to 
tliat by the addition of fifty men to each inprm tho HousCt that, ‘ at no former 
regiment j six or seven to each com- pc^od^ has there prevailed, throughout 
panv, the same amount offeree would be ail elasscs of the community in tins island, 
obtained. The House did not at«thc a more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
time agree with him; but he was not the just sense of the advantages which, und<T 
less satisfied of its correctness and pro- the blessing of providence, they enjoy ; 
pricty. Tlie noble lord had now called In Ireland, which has for some time past 
upon parliament to sanction the raising bec^ the subjeeft o'f^his majesty’s particular 
ut six new regiments. Such a proposi- solicitude, there are many indications of 
tioii he must consider, under the circuni- amendment, and his majesty relics upon 
stances, ns most improvident, extravagant your continued endeavours to secure the 
and absurd. He had no doubt they welfare and happiness of that part ii€ the 
would he given to meritorious officers to united kingdom : liis majesty has com- 
command. But his complaint was, that, manded us further to inform you, that lie 
in the present posture of public affairs has every reason to believe tiiat the pro- 
both at home and abroad, they should be gress of our internal prosperity and im- 
given to any persons at all. Tt was with provement will not be disturbed by any 
a%itnnishinrnt he bud heard the noble lord interruption of tranquillity abroad. His 
take such credit to himself for a reduc- majesty continues to receive from the 
tinn of such a sum as under the powers, liis allies, and generally from all 

head of the INlilltary College. He belicv- princes tmd states, assurances of their 
vd the noble lord was strict enough in earnest desire to maintain and cultivate 
.sonic [larticulars ; but his vigilance did the relations of friendship with his majes- 
iiot, ho thought, go through the whole of -This cominiitce cannot, therefore, 
the dcpnrtTneiit. He wu.s active cnougli agree to any increase of the number of the 
in taking a review of arrears of years army since last year, but are of opinion, 
standing, something like the scrutinizing j that a standing army of (>M,(X)0 regulars, 
demands made for arrears of legacy exclusive of lf>,0(X) of artillery, veterans, 
<!uties, hut the whole amount of which and marines, now ciiihoclied, and a large 
would .stand as nothing when compared force of militia and volunteers ready on 
with the expense about to ho incurred by any emergency to be embodied, are 
the proposed increase of his new regi- sunicient, under all the circumstuncCH of 
nienis. Sonic chock was undoubtedly re- the country, to he kept up.** 
quisite with respect to the granting ofj Mr. ilrogr/r//, the chairman of the corn- 
pensions. It did Si^cm as if the whole ' mittcc, thuuglit, that unless a specific 
power rested in the noble lord. It was : motion, either for a reduction of expense 
with him to grant or to withhold. It was j or of force was made, the lion, member 
true, there was some other supposed con- ! should reserve his general proposition to 
eiirring body; but, like the House of < be made in the House. 

Keys, as was shewn in the recent debate | Mr. JJrinie was aware of the difficulty, 
on the jurisdiction In the isle of Man, its but to obviate it ho should move, that 
.services were dispensed with. The pen- after the word “That,** in I lie original 
sion listhadbcen very materially increased, resolution, all the succeeding words should 
nnd it reejuired the most vigilant circum- be omitted, and liis amendment substi- 
spcction to check its progress. Under all tuted. 

these considerations, he felt it his duly to Mr. Gordon expressed his anxiety to 
move an amendment on the resolution offer a few observations, in answer to 
proposed by the noble lord. He was what had fallen from the noble lord rcla« 
aware that it was usual, when the House live to the Wcst-lndia islands. He could 
w as in a committee to propose as an not say that he was one cf tlic great body 
aiiieiidmcnt, either a specific reduction of of proprietors connected with those colo- 
the number of men or of the amount of nics who were so much the object of 
money ; and therefore it was, that, on the indiscriminate abuse, both within and 
point of form, he felt some difficulty^ in witllbut the walls of that House, but he 
ascertaining thepropermode ofsubmitting was to a degree interested in that impor- 
an amendment, which embraced a general tant question, as he possessed some pro- 
opposition to the proposed increase. He pert^ in tlibin. It appeared, however, 
.vIiohUI, however, move as an amend- that a considerable number of troops bad 
nicnl — 
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been already sent to the West Indies by 
bis majesty^s government, in anticipalon 
of the vote of the present eveningf a 
number, he believed, amounting to amut 
«2,500 men. The noble lord had treated 
the question, respectiifg the West Indies, 
with great pruuehce. He wished the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had folloifred 
the noble lord's examine. On the con- 
trary, that hon. geniffenSan had endea- 
voured to introduce a debate on a subject, 
on which, as by a general understanding, 
all other members had abstained from 
toudiing. He totally difPered from the 
hon. nieiiibcr, in widiing that his majesty’s 
ministers would speak out on the subject, 
lie wished them not to sneak at all ; and 
lie trusted that in the enu the peace and 
tranquillity of the colonics in the West 
Indies would be securely established. But 
there were other reasons, liesidcs those 
connected with the West Indips, which 
would induce him to a-^sent to the pro- 
posed augmentation of the military force | 
of the country. The hon. member for ' 
Aberdeen, had declared that therewasevery ! 
reason for b' lieving that the tranquillity 
of Europe would long remain iiniUstiirbcd. 
On that point he entirely differed from 
the hon. gentleman. The same reasons 
existed at the present moment that existed 
lost year, for entertaining some appre- 
hensions on that score. The hon. mem- 
ber was of opinion last year, that the 
circumstances in which Gieccc was 
placed involved the probability of a dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe. Were 
not those circumstances the same now as 
then? Altliougli the French army had 
put down the Spanish constitution, the 
condition of Spain was as threatening as it 
«vas last year, and that of her trans- 
atlantic possessions more so. On these 
grounds, it could scarcely be necessary 
for him to say, that he could not vote for 
the amendment. 

Sir IK. Dc Crespigny recommended 
moderation, on tjie subject of the West- 
India colonics. 

General Gusc^yntt warmly opposed the 
amendinent. Considering the increase 
which this country had made of colonial 
territory, he had long been saiis6ed that 
our army Ihid been too much reduced ; 
and he believed that his majesty's govern- 
ment were now as thoroughly* conviifced 
of that fact as he was. One of the evil 
consei^uenccs attendant ofi tljis excessive 
reduction was, that it was impossible to 
rsiteve our bravo regiments abroad as 
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they ought to be relieved. Some of 
them had been eighteeen, twenty, ami 
even twenty-four years absent, without 
relief. He held in his hand a list of va- 
rious regiments, no one of which had 
bcch less than seventeen years out of 
their native country ; and some of them 
even twenty-seven. Thus were these 
brftve men banished from their country, 
for a longer period than if they had been 
so many felons. The necessity of send- 
ing an increased force to the West Indies, 
had prevented much of the relief which 
these regiments would otherwise li.ive 
experienced. Some of the troops sent 
were shipped off at a fortniglit's, sonic at 
nine days’ notice. Having such exten- 
sive colonies as we possessed, wo were 
bound to supply them with such a military 
force as would ensure the preservation of 
tranquillity: and wc wore bound, at tlie 
same time, to do our brave tioops the 
justice tliey so well deserved, and not to 
make them exiles for life. Another ar- 
gument used by tlie hon. member lor 
Aberdeen had been, that it was oui^ ne- 
cessary to tranquilHse Ireland, and that 
then wc should not require the number 
of troops in that country which were 
now employed there. True; but how 
were we to effect tins higidy desirable 
object i Had the lion, member suggested 
any mode of cfft*rting it? If he had 
done so, had parliament adopted it ? It 
was evident that no plan that had been 
proposed on the subject had been consi- 
dered feasible : but, before the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland could be thoroughly as- 
sured, no one wrould think of withdrawing 
the troops which her present condition 
unhappily rendered necessary. The lion, 
member had also recommended a reduc- 
tion of the household troops, and the 
substitution, if requisite, of the militia 
and of volunteers. The first could not 
be effected unless parliament consented 
to reduce the whole inUiiary establish- 
ment of the country, which it would not 
do ; and the militia could not be consti- 
tutionally employed in the manner re- 
commended by the hon. member, unless 
in case of invasion. Upon a full consi- 
doration of all tlie circumstances, he re- 
joiced that his^ majesty's ministers had 
seen the necessity of nn augmentation of 
our military force. Tliere was one thing, 
however, to which be objected ; namely, 
the selectii^ of officers, in the event of 
vacancies, from the half-pay. The long 
procrastinated war, and other circuin- 
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stances^ Imd iniluced tlie admission into 
the army of many persons unfit, from 
family or education, for the military pro- 
fession ; and it was not desirable that such 
a system should be persevered in. It 
WHS highly desirable that those ^ officers 
wlio uurc^eparat jd from their wives and 
families, and ^ent to such a climate as the 
West Indies, should, in the event of va- 
cancies, be promoted to them, rather 
than that those vacancies should be filled 
up from the half-pay. 

JMr. IVoilehouse expressed his most an- 
xious hope, that whenever the subject of 
the West Indies should be introduced, it 
would be discussed in the most calm and 
temperate manner. With regard to the 
condition of some of the regiments sta- 
tioned in the colonies, it was a subject on 
which he had strong private and personal 
feelings ; but, let every hon. gentleman 
who heard him, recollect that what was 
at present his (Mr. W*s) case, might, at 
another time, be their own. lie held in 
Ills hand a list of the number of deaths 
in one of the regiments stationed at Bir- 
badocs. Since its embarkation from this 
country it had lost upwards of 20 officers 
and .lOO men. Now, the circumstances 
under uhieh tlie regiment was oi doled 
out were these: — It was sent, not as a 
relief, but as a reinforcement. In consc- 
ijnepce of the cry at home ibr reduction, 
it v\as forced out at an unhealthy period 
of the year; and to tint ihe great mor- 
tality which it had experienced was to be 
attributed. No\%, he would ask, whether 
this was not an oeciirrcncc which demand- 
ed the most serious consideration ? lie 
spoke on the subject from a communi- 
cation which he bud had with an hon. and 
gallant olKcer, formerly a member of that 
House, a man as higlily respected as he 
was universally known— he meant sir 
Herbert Taylor. Tbe hon. rociiiber for 
Aberdeen had tl&ouchl proper to say, 
that those who were on his (Mr. W's) 
side of the House, follow^ed their leaders 
without thought or consideration. lie, 
however, for one, although he conscien- 
tiously supported his majesty’s govern- 
ment on most occasions, had formerly ex- 
pressed his opinion— an opinion which he 
still retained— that they bad carried the 
reduction of our naval and military esta- 
blishments too far. He did not wish to 
arrogate to himself any peculiar wisdom : 
but unc{uestionably it now appeared, that 
his majesty’s ministers thought with him ; 
and he conceived them to be entitled to 
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the gratitude of the countiy Ibr the auc- 
mcetation which they had made in «mr 
miitary force, la allusion to the jea- 
louw which the hop. ineiuber for Aber- 
deoE had expressed of a great bUuuling 
army, he would willingly allow that such 
a jealousy, under cectein circumstances, 
was highly constitutional ; but every case 
must be judged, of by its peculiar cir- 
cuii)^tances ; add'tiie real consideration 
ought always to lie, what the various 
exigencies of the country demanded, 
lie wished that he could place the 
hon. member for Aberdeen under pro- 
per guidance on this subject. Ho 
wished that, without irregularity, be 
could refer him to the opinions expressed 
ill another place by a noble baron, who 
had not scrupled to declare it to be Iiis 
opinion, tliat the augiiieutation of the 
military force now proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s governmi'iit was absolutely neces- 
sary. If^thc hon. member would place 
himself under the guidance of that noble 
baron, he need not fear that he should be 
tequired to suppoit ony unconstitutional 
piinclplos. 

Mr. Benud wished to say 4t few words 
with respect to the <|uarteriiig of troops 
ill the West Indies, although he was not 
sure whether that belonged to the noble 
lord's de[><irtmc>nt or to head quarlcis. 
He knew vieli, however, that, when troops, 
were sent to the West Indies, and espe- 
cially to Jauiuicci, by an extreme error or 
oversight, they were not nut in proper 
quarters, but w'crc kept in the nciglibour- 
liood of Port Uoyol or Kingston, instead 
of being sent up the country, where the 
atmosphere was liealthy. This was a 
grave Gonsidoratifui, and ought to be in- 
varialily attended to. Another fact w^as, 
that the troops weie not sent at the pro- 
per season of (he year. He perfectly 
agreed with the hon. general who had re- 
cently spoken, that the system of relief 
was not sufficient- But, there had been 
a system of favouritism very injurious in 
its character. Particuhur regiments, under 
the name of crack regiments," had been 
treated with partiality. Until this system 
of favouritism wgs destroyed— until all 
diatinctiMs of corps were atmlislied— -until 
no difierence was made between fusileers 
and light regimenU— the existing evil 
wouljl not be effectually removed.^ Of 
late years, a new practice bad obtained 
of sending dragoons to the East Indies. 
Of tRis he approved ; and it was a prac- 
tice which he thought might be extended . 
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with advantage. On the question of the country with the expense. As it was 
expediency of a general increase of tiir evident that %vc did not wish for an army 
tnilitary force^ ho felt some dilHcumy. to deter tyrants abroad, it was cquall}' 
He went a long way with the hon. evident that we wanted^ it to keep down 

her for Aberdeen, in allowing Chat, if nhe the people at home. The House had 
circumstan'ccs of Ireland were different, beeft told, that it was ridiculous to sup- 
we might discharge a grc’at part of our . pose, in the present day, that this stand- 
army. But he could not forget, that j mg army was kept up for any unconstj- 
arrangements had already been made by i tufionul purpose ; but, he must look at it 

S overnment for supplying tlie Westfiln- ! as he would at any similar proposition in 
ies with tliese four thousand additional \ any other age and in any other country, 
troops. IF the House dissented from ' He knew tfiat standing armies were al- 
the proposed vote, govcrnmciit would be ' ways employed for similar purposes. 
throlVn into the most distressing dilemma. I Heading c»ijr history, as all Knglishinon 
He should abstain from saying a word of formerly read it, he could never conic 
the paramount importance of making the ■ the conclusion to wliicli, he was siirry to 
state of the West Indies the subject of say, his countrymen seemed generally to 
the most serious consideration. The have come ; namely, to look at an aug- 
tiine, however, must come when he and mentation of the standing army as a mat- 
all the members of that House, who had . tor of course, scarcely worthy of disciis- 
an immediate interest in the question, ' sion, or only of such a discussion us that 
must speak out ; for silence, carried too ‘ which had just taken place. The noble 
far, became criminal. But white ho said ; lord came down with a proposition to ii\- 
this, he begged to say, that no man was crease our standing army by i,0(>0 men, 
more constitutionally jealous than himself . as if that were a mere trille. Did not 
of a great increase of our standing army. ! the noble lord recollect that, in tiiiurs of 
Mr. liohhfiiisc said, he felt tliat he • the utmost distui banco, when great 
owed an a|inlogy to the Committee for | changes were apprehended not only in 
addressing them on riic present occasion, England but throughout Europe, that the 
as lie wus afraid he must utter sentiments ■ nugiiientatioii proposed in our military 
which would appear quite extraordinary, force was only iialf iiiat now proposed.? 
and antiquated in their nature, and which The noble lord was aware, what a change 
could expect to meet with no sympathy took place in tlie prospects of this coun- 
in that House, and he was afraid lie try, from the year 1792 to 1793. Mr. 
should almost be justiiied in adding, in Pitt, in 1791 and 1792, had almost pro- 
file country at large. But it was his mised a continuance of peace ; but, in 
duty to speak his own conviction on the 1793, so much was the hemisphere of 
present important subject. There was England overclouded, so necessary was 
one imperative duty' on a zealous mem- it considered, even by the most dispas- 
ber of that House, when he saw cither a sionate persons, to provide against the 
deficiency, or an excess of popular feel- contingencies which might occur, that an 
ing ; namely, to shew the people to what augmentation of our military force was 
either must lead. Tliis was the duty of generally allowed to be requisite. But, 
those who were connected with his ma- to what amount i Only to the atnouiif 
jesty’s govonimcui ; and it was no less of two thousand men. And yet the no- 
the duty of those who thought they were ble lord, at the present moment, when 
the more faitliful representatives of the the House and the country were told in 
popular interest^ He was one of those the speech from the throne, that there 
who, in the last session of parliament, was no reason to apprehend any danger 
complained that England did not assume from foreign aggression, proposed to in- 
the attitude which, in the then state of crease our military force by 4,000 men. 
Europe, became a great and mighty na* And on what pretext ? Because there 
tion. We were able to give the law to were disturbances in the colonies which 
all Europe; and we ought not to have required to be allayed. Now, what was 
truckled to her tyrants. As his majesty’s the existing military force of the country ? 
government had, however, thought pro- We had for England and Ireland a regu- 
per to decide differently-— as they' had lar force of 42,000 men. If it was ne- 
jeft Spain to her fate — as t{icy had dc- cessary to send additional troops to the 
.clined the honour of standing in thaf at- West Indies, it seemed to him that we 
titude^ tliey ought not oow to saddle the could spare some of our iiome force foe 
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that purpose. lie denied that this would 
materially disturb our arrangemiMita ; and 
if it were to do so, he should be rmy 
glad if he could hare disturbed the mili- 
cary arrangements of every government 
in this country for the last fifty ypars. 
To return to the eaisting force: there 
were 20,000 troops for Eng^d, He 
recollected that in 1818, when the inili- 
tary estimates were discussed in the cdm- 
mictee of supply, die noble lord stated, 
that althourt the number of 26,000 was 
mentioned In the estimates as for the 
service of England, the fact was, that 
only 18,000 were actually available. But, 
at that time, all die manufaeturmg dis- 
tricts were in a state of disturbance. It 
would have been haaardous to say that a 
chrii war would not take place in the 
course of twelve months. Yet the noble 
lord then thought eighteen .thousand men 
sufficient for the service of England. 
But now, when according to the king's 
Speech, tliere was no danger, foreign or 
domestic, 20,000 troops were demanded 
for that service. He reallv could not 
conceive how Englishmen, who in former 
days were accustomed to regard any in- 
create of tlie standing army as the fore- 
runner of the overthrow of die consti- 
tution, could now submit to be shouldered 
and elbowed in every stnect of every 
town by the niJitary without remon- 
strance. He was really asliamed to go 
so for back into our history for examples ; 
but he could not help reminding the 
House, tliat Charles the Second proposed 
a standing army of only 6j000 men ; that 
tliat was the whole of the military force 
which thatarbitrarjrmeoareb endeavoured 
to impose upon his people; and yet that 
his pensioned pariiament—.thet parliament 
which had been branded wkh Im imputa- 
tion of being ever subservient to bis views 
—was not base enough to permit the ex- 
imeaee of so large a force. From the 
first time that be had opened his mouth in 
that House, he had always expressed his 
opinion, that_ k was necessary to keep a 
jmlous and vigilant guard against the at- 
tempts which were oonstent^ BMfcing to 
increase the standing aoilkary force of 
the Muntryi end, to the ielest hour of 
his life, heehooU continue to expressthe 
■aanm opinion. It asum be ebneui to 
every mu who would tako the trouble 
to examine it, that nothing could be more 
dugeroua than the suceess ef uefa at- 
tempts: the history of oeory oeuntry in 
bad beu eihMad, proved 
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tliat thmr .natural tendency was tlic Tub- 
vmsion of constitutions ; and he had no 
dc wt, that if it was not checked, it would 
b1i.o overturn the constitution of England. 
Tlid noble lord had not eiven the House 
any sufficient reason for the augmentation 
of the forces which be had proposed. It 
w%s not pretended to be necessary for the 
maintenance of tranquillity. Why, then, 
were 20,000 meb,^ wanted? Why was a 
grdkter force necessary at this period of 
profound repose, than the usurper Crom- 
well had kept up for the purpose of main- 
taining by Uie sword that rule which he 
had obtained by the sword, and could 
only maintain bv the sword ? He did not 
mean to deny that some force was always 
necessary from which the reinforcements 
required for the service of the colonies 
should be drawn; but it did not follow 
that such force might not be limited. If, 
in the year 1818, 18,000 men were found 
siifficienW why was it proposed now to 
increase them? And, after all, it was 
not the number that was so objcctionaUe, 
as the way in which the noble lord came 
down to the House, and seemed to con- 
sider that the military force of the coun- 
try must be augmented as la matter of 
course, whenever Ms majestjr's govern- 
ment thought proper to require it ; and 
that such a proposition, so for from ex- 
citing any discussion, ought to be mM 
with compliments on the wisdom of bis 
majesty’s governments, and grolltode for 
the vigilant care which they took of the 
constitution, and of tiie liberties of the 
people. Looking, as he did, with anxiety 
and jealousy at all attempts like this, he 
could not help regretting that he bad not 
the valuable assistance of some of his 
own friends, as well as of other honour- 
able members, who usually expressed 
themseivea unfovourably to such augmen- 
tations aastbat which he was now oppos- 
ing. The hon. member for Norfolk, who 
was one of that class of persons com- 
monly most zealous to aid such opposi- 
tions— he meant the cquntry gentlemen 
— and who, if tliey were not induced 
by a wiser and more extensive view of 
the dangers with which a standing 
military force was fraught, had in ge- 
neral at least a strong instinct wMch 
prompted them to the protection of 
thdr own interests from the mischievous 
conleqoeoce of such a force— even that 
hon. member was found to advocate the 
proposed addition to tbe standing army.— - 
It allegid, that the state of Irelasd 
U 
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rendered a large military force alvrays ne- 
cessary. Now he called upon the Hmse 
to consider, that it behoved Hiem to sllpw 
by their vote of that night, how much 
they thought it necessary that a ch^gc 
siiould be made in the system which had 
been acted upon tgwarda that unfortunate 
country. He wislied most heartily ^lat 
the government, instead of always at- 
tempting to put dowiytfie prevailing: dis- 
contents there by force, would attempt 
to remove the causes of those discon- 
tents. He wished that Ireland should 
no \pngcr be governed like a conquered 
country, nor the English inhabitants of it 
taught to consider themselves as colonists, 
wlio could only hold possession of it by 
means of an extensive faction, and by the 
nuiintenancc of an armed force. By the 
vote of that night, it was proposed to send 
over 22,000 men to Ireland. Added to 
these, were 32,000 yeopianry (to say 
nothing of the militia) exercised once a 
month ; and who, having arms in their own 
hands, and being associated for tlicir own 
interests, and conscious that they lived 
only by the tenure of their swords and 
bayonets, were ready to act at a moment’s 
notice. TlTcrc was besides a police of 
/5,0tK) men ; maktng*upon the whole, ex- 
clusive of the militia, 55, (XX) armed men. 
And by this simple engine of slate, his 
majesty’s government thought they could* 
justify all the wrongs whicli had so long 
been inflicted on that unhappy country. 
I^^tcad of such a step, he would take the 
liberty of recommending a change* of 
measures; lie would take the liberty of 
recommending an adoption of the princi- 
ples which had invariably succeeded in 
the government of great countries; he 
would take the libert3r of recommending 
a resort to persuasion instead of to force ; 
he would take the liberty of recommend- 
ing a recourse, not to proscription, but to 
a general dispensation of the favours of 
goveinmcnt ; he would take the liberty of 
recommending a return to the principles 
of the wisest and best of statesmen, and 
to try if they could not henceforward as- 
sociate under a civil government, those 
who had hitherto been kept in a state of 
i^eparation under o military one. He beg- 
ged pardon of the committee for having 
trespassed so^far upon their time.but it was 
necessary that the public attention should 
be called to these points* In his opinion, 
the people of England did not entertaiiv a 
sufficient degree of constitutional jealousy 
with respect to the standing^ army nfiain* 
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tained in this countr}\ His own consti- 
tuents were, perhaps, as much alive to the 
interests and liberties of their country as 
any people in the country ; and yet, even 
they, he feared, were not sufficiently aware 
of a project which had been going on for 
the lust two years — he meant that of erect- 
ing barracks upon the site of the King’s 
Mpws, in the very heart of Westminster. 
It was said, that in that spot which had 
formerly been devoted to the amusements 
of the crown, it was now intended to pro- 
vide for the residence of a force, which 
might be made to overawe the people, if 
ever their rights should come in collision 
with the pretensions of the Crown. He 
hoped the noble lord would favour him 
with a categorical answer to the question, 
whether it was really the intention of 
government to convert the King’s Mews 
into military barracks? It was necessary, 
or at least it was fair, that, if this was in- 
tended, it should be known ; for he could 
assure the noble lord, that it would make 
no small stir— he hoped in the metropolis, 
but certainly in that part of it which was 
most nearly interested in the subject. 
Many of his constituents had complained 
to him of the pecuniary detriment which 
they experienced by the shutting up tlic 
thoroughfare at the Mews. This was cer- 
tainly umustifiable ; but if, because it bad 
been sufmred, the noble lord thought the 
I people would tamely endure the building 
of barracks wherever the government 
might think fit, he would find himself mis- 
taken. He knew that the noble lord had, 
on a former occasion, when speaking on 
the subject of inland barracks, despised 
the antiquated authority of Blackstone, 
and opposed to it the more enlightened 
wisdom of the present age. — He begged 
pardon for the length at which be had 
troubled the committee on this subject ; 
but be could not suffer the opportunity 
which was now afforded him of expressing 
his opinions on the augmentation of the 
military force— opinions which, even if he 
should have the misfortune to hold them 
singly, he was nevertheless convinced, 
were such as deeply concerned the pre- 
servation of the constitution. The absence 
of many of the hon. members who usually 
supported the view which he had taken of 
the question, was among themany lament- 
able proofs of the habit of supinenesaand 
insensibility to this subject, which was 
nadualiy creeping on where it bad never 
before been found* He should vote with 
his hon. friend for the proposed amend- 
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iiicnt; and if it had been extended to 
sending the whole army out of England, 
and leaving the country under the pro- 
tection of the civil power only, he would 
have no less willingly supported it. 

Lord Palmerston said, that as far as die 
had been able to collect the opinion of the 
House, the hon. members for Westminster 
and Aberdeen were the only gentlemen who 
intended to oppose the vote ; it was there- 
fore unnecessary for him to enter further 
into the discussion, than to answer some of 
theobjections which they had raised. In the 
first place, the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had seemed to consider the reinforcements 
for the West-lndia service necessary; for 
although he had in the early part of his 
speech denied this, he had afterwards con- 
ceded it. Blithe had said, thatheconsented 
to the estimates of the last year, only be- 
cause it was then expected that the coun- 
try might be engaged in a war, and that 
but for that probability he would have pro- 
posed a reduction to the amount of 10,000 
men. The'hon. gentleman might, perhaps, 
allude to an opinion entertained by him- 
self and his friends; but the noble lord 
said, he felt it necessary, on his own part, 
to declare, that such an expectation form- 
ed no part of the grounds on which he had 
Kolicited the vote of last year. On the 
contrary, the government had then de- 
clared its resolution of remaining strictly 
neutral, and he could ii'^t believe that the 
House Itad been induced to agree to the 
vote for any such reason : he was ijuitc 
sure that none such had been proposed by 
him. What were the means by wdiicb the 
bon. gentleman would have the reduction 
which he recommended cflectod ? Why, 
he was of opinion, that if certain measures 
were adopted the military force at present 
ill Ireland might be withclrawn and applied 
to the reinforcement of the colonial service. 
Now, did any man in his senses believe, 
that if the Catholic question were set at 
rest to-morrow, it would have sucfi a 
magic effect upon Ireland, that the force 
employed there might be safely removed 
at once i — The hon. member had next 
proposed, that a reduction should be made 
in the cavalry and the guards. He (lord 
P.) w'as prepared to contend, that there 
was_ not a larger number of men in those 
regiments than was fairly proportioned to 
the infantry of the line ; and that it was 
impossible to reduce them without also 
reducing the efficiency of that establish- 
ment, which even in time of peace, it was 
necessary to keep up, that armies might Ih! 
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formred if war should break out.— -The hon . 
menftier had next alluded to the niiliiia 
and yeomanry : but he mnst know' very 
well, that neither of those forces could m 
any iray be made serviceable for colonial 
reinforcements. Still, if nothing could lie 
deducted from any of th«?se sources, the 
hon» member had maintained that the 
augmentation of the army might be eftbetod 
at a IjBss expense^ *&nd that instead of six 
new regiments, additions might be mado to 
the olcf ones. He (lord R) was quite 
awrare that large rc||fmcntal establishments 
were less expensive, in proportion tb>'ni 
small ones ; but, from the nature of the 
colonics, and the manner in wliich the 
forces were distributed, an addition of lifiy 
men to each regiment, although it would 
increase the numerical force of the esta- 
blishment, would not add to its disposable 
force ; because the addition would be 
made, in many places where it was not 
wanted, and in others it would be inade- 
quate. The expense at which the new 
regiments were made was only that of 
the officers; and this it must be rerneiii- 
bered, was less than it might seem to be ; 
for they were supplied from the half-pay 
list, and the additional expeiisS was there- 
fore only the difference between full and 
half pay ; which was not, as the term 
would imply, one half, but in sonic in- 
stances a third, and in others only a fourth. 
—The hon. member under the gallery 
(Mr. Bernal) had coinpluiiied, that the 
system of quartering troops in the West 
Indies was not sufficiently attended to. 
The healthiness of the barracks had, liow- 
cver, long occupied the attention of the 
government, and great pains had been 
token by sending competent medical men 
to examine them, to procure the best opi- 
nions respecting each station. He was 
aware that some stations had been found 
unfavourable to the health of the troops. 

The government had been engaged in 
making arrangements with the legislative 
body ol' the island of Jamaica, to alter 
those stations; and altlioggh some difficul- 
ties had arisen, tie could assure the House 
that the subject had been by no means 
lost sight of. With respect to the time 
and segson at which troops were sent to 
the West Indies, it was true, that it was 
extremely desirable the reinforcements 
shoolfl arrive there ui particular • periods 
of tim year. The regiment to which his 
hon. mend (Mr. Wooehousc) had alluded 
had unavoidably been sent under very 
unia^ourablc wcumstsnces; but this nss - 
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derstoofi, tliai great dissatisfaction existed 
among the lower class of workmen in the 
dock-yards, on account of the reduction 
which had been made in their waaee since 
the conclusion of the war ; whidi redu|> 
tion the}’ conceived to be much greater in 
proportioato the amount of their wage^ 
than the reduction which had takm 

f dace in the salaries of the persons whp 
leld situations above them. He did not 
know whether the attention of government 
had been called to the circumstance ; but 
he had received information to tlie efiect 
which he had stated. 

Sir G. Clerk contended, that the work- 
:f:en had no just ground of dissatisfaction, 
Until about a year a^o the quantity of work 
had been reduced, instead of diminishing 
the wages or discharging the men; but the 
system had been recently changed, and a 
general redaction of 1^0 per cent in the 
price of labour had been eflected. 

On the resolution. That 507.000/. 
he granted for defraying the charge for 
limber stores.” &c. 

Mr. Hume begged to know, whether 
any remedy had been discovered, and 
ivhat had been the result of the recent | 
experiments to put a stop to the progress 
of the dry-rot in the navy i 

Sir 7/. Martin said, that there was less 
dry-rot in the navy at present than at 
any former period. Immersion of the 
wood in salt water was now practised, 
and the iis(> of coabtar discontinued. For 
the latter circumstance he was sorry ; be* 
cause he believed the use ofcoat-iar to be 
attended with good effects. It was quite 
certain that the dry-rot had greatly de« 
creased since the termination of the war ; 
and he was convinced that the ships whicli 
had been built since that period would be 
of longer duration than any which liad been 
constructed before. In consequence of the 
allusion which had been made on a former 
occasion to Mr.Burridge'sbook on thedry* 
rot, he bad taken the trouble to read that 
work through, and he did not hesitate to 
say that it was fallacious from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Mr. Hume observed, that be could not 
vouch for the truth of all that Mr. Bor* 
ridge had advanced, but tliere certainly 
were some of his statements which de- 
^rved to be seriously considered^ and he 
intended to bring then under the notice 
of the House at a future peri^ He 
wished to receive informatioo on two other 
points ; naiMly. whether the use offoreigii 
timber bad been abandoned in ship* 
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building; and wbeilier. in tlie contracts 
which usd been made by governmeni. it 
had been stipulated, that the timber 
should be feHed in wintev instead of the 
sumiqpr ? 

Sir jB. Alartim said,, tliai governmeni 
had contracted for both hiireign and native 
timber, but that no stipulation had been 
made ^at it sliould be feUed al day par- 
ticular period, /tt^ien the hon. sncBiber 
sboulu oring the subject of the dry-rot 
before the House, lie would show that the 
dry-rot had been mint destructive to our 
shipping during the last hundred and ii^y 
years, and that it had only begun to die- 
appear since the conclusion of the war* 
Sir J. IVroiUsley said, that the answers 
to the numerous inquiries he bad made 
upon the subject showed, that the durabi- 
lity of timber was much greater if it were 
felled in the winter, when the sap was 
down, than in tlie spring when it was 
rising, or iti the summer, wiien it was up« 
On the resolution, ** That 52,B09/. 
liL be granted for the salaries of lUc offi- 
cers. and the contingent expenses of Uie 
Foreign yards, for the year 
Mr. Hume vished to be informed 
! whether any persons had been shnC out to 
: Bermuda to report on the extensive 
works go’Hg on there, and if so, what liad 
been the result ? 

Sir (r. Clerk nnswe*'*Hly that Mr. Jessop 
had been tient out, and he had given 
a very favourable report of die ^ lace, aa e 
station for shipping. 

Mr. Hume asked, wlietlier any oilier 
report had been made f 

Sir 6. Clerk said, that the report of 
Mr. Jessop was so satisfactory, and ho 
was a man of so much skill and know- 
ledge. that no other information woe 
needed. 

Mr. Bright considered the naval es- 
tablishment in Bermuda of the utmost im- 
portance. and he had some doubts whe- 
ther ministers were about to ask for mo- 
ney enough to continue the works. It 
would be thirteen or fourteen years be- 
fore they would be completed ; and as in 
die event of war. tlie island might be 
easily taken, it was very material tliat na 
soon as possible it should be put in a 
stole of defence. He begged to inquire 
if ministers had done any thing with re- 
i gard ^ tp the settlements made by the 
United States in the Sonth of Florida ? 
He did not desire, however, that anv tn-^ 
conveiuent diydMures on the sttoject 
dioiild made. 
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Sir G. CoctAiim said, that aUhoitth of 
course this country could not objnt to 
the United States making* any establish- 
ment they pleased upon the coast of 
Florida, yet that ministers, as wasf their 
duty, had kept a watchful eye upon their 
proceedings. IJius much he felt himself 
at liberty to say. • 

On ttte resolution, << That 911,00(tf. be 
granted for half-pay fcr naval officers for 
me year 1824,’* 

Mr. Calcrqfl begged to observe, that 
he thought the cass^of the midshipmen 
wgs a very hard one as to hair-pay. 
Whatever had been their services, or 
however they might be entitled by their 
skill and merit, it was often totally out of 
the power of the Admiralty to grant them 
any promotion. Now, it appeared to him, 
that It would be but fair and expedient, 
to select a certain number of midshipmen, 
on the principle, for example, of length 
of service. At present, very many in Siis 
class of officers were obliged to turn their 
attention to some other employment for 
subsistence, and thus, meritorious indivi- 
duals though they might be, they were 
lost to the service for ever. He con- 
ceived that a certain proportion might be 
Boiccted, to whom lialf-pay should be 
given (and the whole amount could be 
but small), as a retaining fee, whenever 
the counti^ might require their services. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the sdbject was 
ono of great importance, and had occu- 
pied the attention of the Admiralty ; but 
there were many difficulties in the way of 
it, and he was sure that the particular 
mode suggested by the bon. member ' 
could not be adopted. He might add, 
that many promotions bad of late been 
made by the Admiralty to lieutenancies, 
on the ground of length of service alone, 
and that in this way alt the midshipmen 
had been promoted who had passed 
examination down to the year 1814. 

Mr. Calcrqfl said, he was not at all te- , 
nacious as to the mode in which the pur- 
pose he had in view was eSected : but ho 
certainly thought, that in some way or 
other, provision should be made a 
certain number of midshipmen ; and he 
was convinced that no objection would 
lie made by parliament to a vote of 5 or 
(i,000l. For a moderate half-pay for this 
useful class. 

Sir G. CockSum returned thanks as a 
naval oflfter, rather than as a member of 
the Admiralty board, to tlic hon. member, 
for the attention which ha unifoxndy paid 
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to the navy, and particularly to the meri- 
torious class of officers he had mentioned. 
The subject was one of great importance ; 
but, as bis hon. colleague had said, it 
was beset with difficulties. 

•Mr. Hume wished to know, as to the 

» val officers on half-pay in general, 
lether they were in the same situation 
now as they were after the American war 
— ^whether, for instance, a lieutenant or 
other officer could command, or take any 
situation, in merchant vessels, and under 
what limitation, without running the 
hazard of losing his commission i 

Sir G. Clerk said, that a lieutenant 
might command a merchant vessel, with 
the leave of the Admiralty. The leave of 
the Admiralty was necessary ; because, by 
the regulations of the half-pay, which had 
existed ever since the reign of Geo. 2nd, 
the officers of the navy on half-pay were 
obliged to reside at a sea port ; but the 
leave was freely granted, with the excep- 
tion of the command of small packets 
where hire was taken for passengers; 
which was thought to be below the dig- 
nity of an officer holding the rank of 
lieutenant in the navy. 

Mr. Hume * — Did the same regulation 
as to pockets exist at the end of the Ame- 
rican war? 

Sir G. C/er^.— Exactly the same. 

Mr. Hume * — I understand that very 
considerable fees are taken on the leave 
granted. 

I ' Sir G. Clerk.^X fee is taken. 

Mr. Hume * — This is a great hardship 
on the officers of the navy, and should be 
done away with. There was a return 
some time ago, of 19,000/. fees taken in 
this way. Officers of the army applying 
for leave, pay no fees. Why, then, should 
officers of the navy be subjected to such 
a tax ? The honourable and gallant 
officer opposite had been understood 
upon a former night to say, that mas- 
ters of the navy had not been more 
generally promoted, on account of their 
not being able to pass their examinations. 
Now, he (Mr. H.) considered this class 
of officers to be a highly meritorious set 
of men. He found their total number as 
it stood in the last list, to be 551 ; since 
which list, 76 had been set aside. Per- 
haps it would be better to retain them 
for the service of the public, against their 
experience and talents might be needed. 
There were now left, therefore, 475 mas- 
ters, 250 of whom were at present em- 
ployed in the merchant servicci or sub- 
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sisting on Ihe very »na]l half-pay allowed 
them. If these men should be wanted, 
so small was the encouragement held out 
to them, that it might be a question how 
far they would lie disposed to return to 
the service. Theirs appeared a case pf 
consideraljlc hardship. 

Sir G. Cockburn observed, that if be 
had been represented to have said what 
had just been imputed to him by the hon*. 
member, he could only say, that if per- 
sons would look for information to that 
source which was constantly, and for the 
purpose, giving a wrong representation of 
what fell from gentlemen in that House, 
be was not answerable for such error. 
What he really did say, on a former night, 
was, that the masters of the navy were a 
most useful set of men. It was then oh 
served to him, that originally, every 
master who < chose it, and was judged 
sufficiently qualified, might rise to the 
rank of lieutenant ; but that that sort of 
promotion was now put a stop to. His 
answer had been, that masters could still 
be promoted, and were now occasionally 
promoted ; and that at one time only, an 
interval of two years, occurring about 20 
years since, had this rule been interrupt- 
ed. That with regard to other persons 
rising to be masters, and he meant sea- 
men of course, no other restriction was 
imposed upon their promotion, but their 
sustaining a very strict examination as to 
ability. This was what he had stated at 
the time ; and if he had been wrongly re- 
ported, as he generally was, it was no 
fault of his. 

Mr. Hume said, he had seen no report 
of the hon. and gallant officer’s speech ; 
but such had been his understanding. 

The several resolutions were then put 
and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday t F^miaxy 23. 

Coal Duties — Petitions for Re- 
peal.] Numerous petitions were pre- 
sented from various parts of the country 
for the repeal of the Duties on Coal. 
Amongst others, 

^ Mr. Alderman Wood presented a pe- 
tition signed by between 9,000 and 4,000 
inhabitants of the city of London, against 
the unequal and unjust tax upon coals. 
He bad already said so much upon the 
subject, that he should now only observe, 
that if these duties were not'fai the nfim- 
ber of those which the chancellor of the 
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Exchequer meant to give up, he should 
thinlif it his duty to give notice for a com- 
mittee on the* subject, when he antici- 

C ated the support of those members who 
ad already presented petitions against 
the tax. 

Mr. Bearing sipd, that when the worthy 

alderman moved tor the committee, he 
hoped it would be with a view of inquiring 
into the whole syhject, as well the tax 
whicif was paid to tbe king as that aug- 
mentation of the price of coals which re- 
sulted from city maqpgement, and which, 
from the debates in the common council, 
he was led to believe amounted, by the 
charge of metage and the city regulations, 
to between 4s. and St, a chaldron. 

Mr. Littleton said, that when the time 
should come that this 'tax should be pro- 
posed for repeal, it would meet with bis 
most decided opposition, unless it were a 
repeal of the most gradual nature. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, the hon. 
member for Taunton had swelled the 
charge of metage, which was but 4d. to 
between 4s. and 5s. To the 118 metera 
already appointed, the corporation of 
London had appointed 40 more to facili- 
tate the delivery of coals, and 4br which 
there would not be anynuldition of charge 
to the public. 

Mr. Baring observed, that he had not 
said, that tbe duties of metage amounted 
to 4s. or 5s. tbe chaldron, but that in 
consequence of the regulations adopted 

or 5s. a 


by ihc cky, an additional 4s. w. 
chaldron was charged on the consumer. 

Mr. GrerfeV, sm^d, it was a little too 
much, when petitions were pouring in 
from all parts of the country against these 
duties, for tbe hon. member for Stafford- 
shire to rise and declare hm opposition, 
because it would interfere with Ae inte- 
rests of his constituents ; as if the interests 
of the collieries of Stafibrdshlre and New- 
castle were to be every thing, «m1 the in- 
terests of the consumers nothing. 

Mr. LiUteton said, be had not stated, 
that he would impose tlm repeal of the 
tax without qualification ; lAit had merely 
stated, that he would oppose the measure, 
unless the repeal was attempted In the 
most gradual manner. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, it was import- 
ant that tbe whole subject should be in- 
quired into, embracing tbe mode of deli- 
very, both at Newcastle and London. 
Muchf blame had been throwia on the 
coal-owners in thenortlki but he would 
deny that they’merited it. It was stated, 
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•liai mn itlnted, and kapMower 
tlHm tlw atmandt but from the riturns 
for dko laal .six month*, it trould be seea, 
tlurt «eery market-day there was ISO or 
LSO abias at market* and only 50 or 60 
sold. • 

Otdered So Se on tlie (able. 

COOHTVCOORTS 1)11.1— ReCOVIRT OX 
fiwAi:.!:. DxBTa.1 Lei;d Attkmjp having 
brought in hi* bifl, *i for preventingUelays 
mid expenses in the Proceedings of County 
CourlB, and for the ^re easy and speedy 
aeoovery of Small Oebts^" 

*Mr. Hobhotue said, he fully concurred 
in all the eulogiums that bad been so de- 
servedly pronounced upon the noble lord 
lor this very useful measure: but he 
wssbed to caQ the attention of the noble 
lord to two alterations which were entitled 
to his oonsidcratioo. It was true, that 
they would more especially affect his own 
constituents and the city of Lmidon. The 
fimt amendment he would suggest, related 
to the idteration respectiog the statute of 
limitation from six years to two ; and he 
should propose, that creditors should have 
she power to renew their demand at the 
end of every two years, by filing an affi- 
davit at a small expense. In London and 
Westminster, where the persons who 
dealt with tmdesoien frequently left their 
residence, those trademsen would be sub- 
ject So frequent losses if this were not 
dooe. The House was probably not 
asvaee that there was a society in West- 
minster,of tradesmen, ndio keptanaoeount 
«f the residences of diffineat people who 
owed m o ney to them, where Information 
could bo procured ; and he had been in- 
formed by one of the leading persona of 
tbat aeoioty* that they had upon their list 
at chat monmnt no lorn than SjOOOpersooo 
wtioso resid e nce they did not know ; but 
the majority of whom were consi^ed 
miod paymasters, if they could be found. 
The House would Uieieforesee,tbat, under 
such circumstances, these email debts 
would be irreimverably lost. The second 
poiotwould bd, to give the debtor the pri- 
vilege of suing, not et the residence of the 
debtor, for k would be impoasiblo that 
they could follow people for omaH debts 
lo xork, and Laocoster, and Gloucester, 
and so on. He should not expect an an- 
awer from the noUe lord at preaeot, but 
he centered theee two points dfepch 
bnporutflb, that he wkbed to taBc tfiat 
oppertunity of impr om i n g them upen the 
kNuntion of the neMl lora; for| aOtwith- 


standiog all the praise that had! been justly 
bestowed upon the measure, he conceived, 
it would be iDComjdete without diem. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

^ FiKAMCiAL Situation of tub Coun* 
TRY.j The House having refolved iUelf 
into a Committee of Supolyg 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
inake his promised Expose of the Financial 
Situation of the Country; and addressed the 
Coraniitteeat follows :* 8ir»In conformity 
with the course which I adopted in the last 
session of parliameotg I take the earliest op- 
portunity of opening to the House the view 
which Ins mayssty's government takes of 
the present situation and future prospects 
of our financeso In time of war,^ a pro« 
ceeding of tbia kind it obviously imprac- 
ticable» because the various chmges and 
exigencies to which a state of hostility ne- 
cessarily gives riacy render it impossible 
that his majesty's government should be 
able, At so eariy a period, to present to 
tlie House of Commons any precise esti- 
mate of the supplies wtiich circumstances 
may make it imperative on them to re- 
quire in the course of the year. In time 
of peace, however, no such difficulty ex- 
iats ; and I think the Committee will agree 
with me, that it is of great importance 
that, at the commencement of the session, 
the House of Commons and the country 
should be made fully acquainted with the 
whole condition of our finances. Such a 
course enables the House to watch witli 
more vigilance and jealousy (and of sucli 
vigilance and jealousy 1 am the last roan 
wbo would complain) any proposition 
which .his majesty x government may Uiink 
proper to aubinit to it; and gives it an 
opportunity of entering into a more atten- 
tive and detailed examination of all those 
great branches of income and expenditure, 
m the regulation of which the interests of 
the country are so deeply involved. I 
feel, therefore, that, in following the course 
which I took last year upon this subject, 
1 shall do that which is my duty, as well 
as tlml which must be most convenient 
and advantageous to the House and to the 
country. 

Acting, then, on this principle, and 
with a view to give the Commttee tlie 
fullest explanation in my power respecting 
the situation in which our finances now 
stand, and the measures which it appears 


* From the original edition printed for 
J. Hatchard and Son. 
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to his m&lesty’s government most expc« 
dient to propose for the adoption of par* 
liAment, I will proceed. Sir, in the first 
place, to state to the Committee the re- 
venue, expenditure, and surplus of last 
year ; and then to furnish them witli 
best estinvtCe 1 can form of the revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus of that which 
has just commenced. Having done this, 
in the first instance, as a mere matter of 
detail, 1 shall then call the attention of the 
Committee to those observations which 
appear to me to arise out of this state- 
ment of our financial situation ; and to Uie 
measures which it is my intention to pro- 
pose in consequence. 

By a document which has been laid on 
the table of the House, the Committee 
are aware that the revenue of last year 
amounted to 57,672,999/., and the expen- 
diture to 50,962,014/., leaving a surplus 
of 6,710,985/. From this, however, it is 
necessary to deduct 5,000,000/. being the 
sum which by the act of last session, was 
set aside for the gradual diminution of the 
national debt. The surplus, therefore, of 
the last year, available for any immediate 
public purpose, is 1,710,985/. 

The estimate which 1 have to present 
to the Committee, of the revenue, expen- 
diture, and surplus of the present year, is 
as follows:— 


The Customs, I take at ^.11,550,000 

The Kxeisc, at 25,625,000 

Tlic Slumps, at 6,800,000 

The Taxes, indiuling the l.and and 

Assessed I'axcs, at 5,100,000 

The Post Otiicc, at 1,460,000 

The Misccllancuus, comprehending 
many minute sources of income 
with which it is unnecessary at 
present to trouble the Commit- 
tee, at 730,000 

The remaining payments of the 

Austrian Loan, at 1,500,000 

The payments on account of the 
Ualf-pay and Pensions’ annuity, 
at 4,620,000 


Making a total of ^.57,385/)00 


The interest upon that class of Ex- 
cl^uer Bills which are com- 
monly called Deficiency IhUs, 

amounting to 100,000 

The annual and permanent charges 
undhe Consolidated Fund for the 
Civil List, Parliamentary Pen- 
sions, &.C. amounting (o^ 2,050,000 

Tlie^ Half-pay Annuities, amount- 
ing to 2,800,000 

And the Sinking Fuad, amounting 

toe 5,134,458 

Making a total of permanent Ex- 
penditure of •••• 057,654 

If to that we add tin Supplies of 

the year, viz. — for interest on « 

Exchequer Bills 1 ,0.50,000 

Army 7,440,945 

Navy 5,762,803 

Ordnance 1,410,044 

And Miscellaneous 2,611,388 

Wo shall find that the whole will — - 

amount to ^\50,332,024 


Let thip be deducted from the amount 
of income which 1 have* already mention- 
ed, namely, 57,885,000/., and there will 
remain a surplus at the end of the present 
year (after applying 5,134,458/. to the 
reduction of the debt) of 1,052,076/.; so 
that we may estimate the sui^)lus of the 
two years, the last and the present, ot 
2,763,061/. 

Having troubled the Com mi I tec with 
this detail of figures iinaccoinpaiiied by 
any observations, 1 shall now proceed to 
state ivliat it appears to me to be Obsenlial 
that parliament should take into conside- 
ration when looking at these uccounlH, 

In the first place, Sir, 1 beg the Com- 
mittee to compare the actual receipts of 
tbo revenue for the year 1824 with the 
amount at which I ventured to estiinato 
those receipts at the commencement of 
the last session of parliament. At that 
time, 1 calculated that the Customs would 
produce 10, 500,000/. ; and in doing so I 
did not think that 1 took too sanguine a 
view of the capabilities of the country, or 
that 1 was submitting to parliament an cs« 
timate which there was not every fair rea- 
son to believe would be realised to its full 


The estimated expenditure of the year 
1 824 is as follows 


First, there is the charge on the 
Consolidated Fund for those per- 
manent expenses which do not 
depend on the annual votes of 
the House of Commons; name- 
ly, the interest and management 
of the Publio debt, amodhling 

to .^.97,973,1 

VOL. X. " ^ 


extent ; and in point of fact, auch lias been 
the increase or our foreign commerce, 
owing to the adoption of that more free 
and liberal spirit of commercial policy, of 
which 1 have always been the advocate, 
and which 1 have had the satisfaction of 
fi(||ii|fg readily supported by parliament, 
aod 6wing to the increased facilities of 
consumptioa wl uc^ very ono knows i» 
prev/Bl io all paf|PM" the country;— 1* 
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have the Batisfaction to say, that I i|uch sanction of parliament last /ear, anti 
underrated the produce of the custoils in i which I contemplate with the greatest sa-> 
the last year ; for instead of 10|500,000/., ; tisfaction ; being nersuaded that it must 
the actual receipt was 11,500,000/. libe ultimately productive of much good; 
flatter myself. Sir, that this is a state of j — -I mean the act which ^related to the 
things progressive in its nature, and ifliich ; di^illeries of Ireland and Scotland. When 
will fully warrant the adoption of some | I stated that it was intended to propose 
measarcs nroposdd upon similar pr|pci- , such an alteration in the law, 1 added, 
pies, which I shall by and by describe, : that it might probably occasion, in the 
trusting that the cxpesi|;ncc of the post j first instance, a considerable reduction in 
will ‘ give the Committee an assurince, | the revenue : but that, being unable at 


give the Committee an assurince, 
there is abundant reason 


that there is abundant reason for pursu* 
ing that course of fre^ and liberal com- 
mercial policy, from which such benefits 
bai^ already been obtained. 

The Excise docs 


that time to say precisely what the ex- 
tent of that alteration would be, I could 
not venture to assume the loss to the re- 
venue at any particular sum. The loss 
however which was actually sustained, 
was not so great in Ireland and Scotland, 
as in England, where the operations of 
the distiller were suspended from his be- 
ing doubtful as to tlie effect of the new 
system : and I am warranted in declaring, 
that one of the main objects which parlia- 
ment had in view in adopting that mea- 
sure has been ctfected ; — I mean tiic de- 
struction of illicit distillation. It is on 
this fact that I build my expectation, that 
by and by the loss to the revenue, pro- 
duced in the first instance by the diminu- 
tion of duly, will be amply compensated, 
not by an additional consumption of spi- 
rits (for that is by no means desirable), 
but from its becoming practicable to bring 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
spirits which simll hereafter be made, 
either in Ireland or Scotland, within the 
operation of the duty. It. is clear, that if 
that shoulil prove to be the case, there 
can be no ground for supposing that the 
revenue will sustain any eventual loss; 
and 1 trust that, aithbtigh it would nut be 
prudent on my part to assume that the 
Secondly, ! causes of that fuss will immediately cease, 
which had ! I may confidently anticipate that, at 


I docs not exactly exhibit the 
same results ; but I shall have no difficul- 
ty in sliow’iiig the committee, that, al- 
though the actual receipts of the Excise 
in the last year fell short of the estimate, 
that circumstance can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. A reference to the official 
documents will prove, that it bns by no 
means arisen from any deficiency in the 
consumption of exciseable articles during 
the lust year ; on the contrary, it will ap- 
pear that there has been a considerable 
increase in the consumption of most of 
tliosc articK^s. 

The sum at which I estimated the Ex- 
cise of last year was, 26,0()0,00()/, ; the 
actual receipt was 25,fM<2,000/. Thisdif- 
fercnco between my estimate and the 
amount really received, arose from some 
circumstances to which 1 did not advert 
when I formed the estimate, and which I 
will now explain to the Committee. 

In the first place, I omitted to advert 
to the fact, that u considerable drawback 
reniuined to be paid on the stock in hand 
of malt, w'licn that duty was diroinished in 
1822, amounting to 130,000/. 

owing to the state of distress . ^ 

been represented (and 1 believe very fairly J very 'distant period, this great branch of 
represented) by many persons, as existing ’ the public revenue will entirely recover 
in those parts of the country wlierc hop j from the temporary injury which it has 
cultivation is principally carried on, his ! suffered. 

majesty’s government thought it advisable j These, Sir, are the three principal cir- 
to see how far extemporary postponement cumstances which rendered the Excise, 
of the payment of the duties due on bops ; last year, less productive than 1 had anti- 


no 


might have the effect of relieving the 
pressure. The conscouencc w*as, that the 
hop duty, which ouglit to have been re- 
ceived in 1823, and w*hich exceeded 
350, (KM)/., was not received at all ; and that 
the only, t^uin paid into the Exchequer last 
year on account of the duty on hops, tps 
ian arrear of The diminution in 

the amount of the &|C>so, was also in- 
creased by a mcasurimibtch* received the 


cipated. A reference to the document 
which I hold in my hand, will prove, that 
the deficiency sp'rung solely from the 
causes which 1 have described, and was by 
no means occasioned by any decrease of 
consumption : on the contrary, I can truly 
state, that of all the articles which pay 
Excise duty, there are very few indeed on 
which the duty charged last .year (for 
that,, rather then the mere produce of the 
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duly in a^y one year, is the real criterion j GOi4umption or that year iiself oxceciled 
of consumption) I does not exceed the j theraverage of the three \ihidi immcdi- 
duty charged, not only in the preceding ^ ’ * -* “ 

year, but on f^e average of the last three 
years. With respect to auctions, beer, 
bricks and tiles, candles, coffee, glass, 
hides, there Inis been a considerable in- 
crease. In the article of hops there has 
undoubtedly been a falling off. It must 
be considered, however, that hops are a 
most fluctuating article, depending pecu* 
liarly on the contingencies of weather : to 
a degree indeed, of which persons unac- 
quainted with the cultivation of that article 
can scarcely form an idea. In licences 
there has been a small diminution ; in the 
last year they amounted in number to 
301 ,193 : and although there is an increase 
compared with the 3’car which immediately 
preceded it, upon an average of three 

f ears there is a decrease of about 8,000. 

n the article of malt there is also a dimi- 
nution ; for wliich I confess I cannot pre* 
cisely account ; for the quantity of beer 
charged with duty has considerably in- 
creased, and I do not know how to recon- 
cile the facts of an increasing consumption 
of beer, and a decreasing consumption of 
malt. Perhaps it arises from the clifferent 
[>eriods of payment, whicfi prevented the 
duty from coining into the Kxchequer at 
the same time as last year ; in addition to 
which it is perfectly well known, that the | 
barley-harvest was not a very productive 
one, and that the prices during the latter 
part of 1823, were not so low as they had 
been for the last two or three preceding 
years. These circumstances may in some 
degree account for the diminution of the 
duly on malt, as compared with the prece- 
ding year ; but the receipt under that head 
still considerably exceeds what it was in 
some of the antecedent years. On paper 
there has been an increase ; as also on 
pepper, and on printed goods ; on salt a 
very large increase ; on soap and starch an 
increase ; on Hritish spirits there has been 
II considerable diminution, as 1 before ex- 
plained; hut an increase on Irish spirits 
im[>orted into England ; on foreign spirits 
an increase ; on tea, tobacco, snuff, wine, 
wire, stone bottles, &c. an increase. So 
that it appears, Sir, that in the long list of 
cxciscahle article?, there are not more than 
four in which any diminution of consump- 
tion has taken place, while in all the 
others there has been a very considerable 
improvement. And be it observed, that 
whilst there ts an increase in the consump- 
tion of last year, beyond that of 1822, the 


ately preceded it. I am justified Ihererorc 
in assuming that there is a gradual and 
! progressive increase of consumption ; in- 
' dicating beyond all possible doubt the 
truth of what -was stosed 'in the speech 
from the throne, at the coinmcncement 
of the present session,-- -that the country 
is lira state of Unexampled prosperity. 

Tne next item. Sir, to which 1 shall re- 
fer, is the Scampsy I took them last year nt 
6,600,000/.; and tlmy produced 6,80(),()0()/. 
It is not perhaps a matter of great inqsnrt- 
ance, but nt least it lends to shew an aug- 
mented activity, and an increasing diffu- 
sion of business in the country'. The 
taxes, including land and assessed taxes, 
I took last year at 7,100,000/.; the actual 
receipt was 6,200, 0()0/. This deficiency 
of nearly a million, I am very far from 
grudging, as it arose from a measure which 
I believe ^ave universal satisfaction, and 
afforded very general relief,— I mean the 
repeal of a large portion of the assessed 
taxes. The post-office which 1 luid esti- 
mated at l,i00,00p/. produced somewhat 
more than that sum. The, last head, 
namely, the various items under the title 
of miscellaneous, which it is exceeding 
difficult at any' time accurately to estiniote, 

I had t.ikcii at 600, (XX)/. 7'hey prodiicoci 
considerably more, principally occasioned 
by the payment on acrouiit of the Aus- 
trian loan. And this. Sir, is a subject on 
whicli 1 confess I wish to address a few 
observations to the (^)mmittGe. 

1 believe that when the subject of the 
Austrian loan was discussed in this IIouso 
on former occasions, there were very few 
individuals who expected that this country 
would ever enjoy the repayment of even a 
portion of it. Indeed it is but fair to say 
that it was a question by no means of 
easy adjustment. For, although it is per- 
fectly true that we had an undoubted 
legal right to sell the bonds of his impe- 
rial majesty in the market, and get what- 
ever they would fetch, ycl^ considering all 
the circumstances that have occurred since 
the money was borrowed, 1 do not think 
that, in point of equity, we should have 
pressed too heavily cm Austria, if we had 
required the repayment ef the whole sum. 
But although, as I have already observed, 
few persons in this country supposed that 
any oart of the sum would ever be repaid 
his inajcsty^s government were more san- 

f uina in their expeflations ; because they 
new that the emperor of Austria felt that 
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his personal honour was concerneA in prudent on my part to be too Cianguine. 
bringing the affair to a satisfactory adjlist- 1 therefore found my calculation, not on 
ment ; and becase they kn^w tnat they any anticipation of increase in the gross 
had to deal with a sovereign who, what- revenue of the Customs, brf on the dimi- 
ever had been said of him (and I Jiave nution in the charge of its collection by 
heard some very hard things said of him the consolidation of the Customs in the 
in this House), is ys good and honourable three parts of the kingdom. Ibis saving 
0 man as ever lived : nor do I believe has been produced by the ready adoption 
there is to be found on any throne a more on the part of the government of 
virtuous character. m true that he changes which had been recommended by 
has what we, living under a free govern* that useful commission, at the head of 
ment. may consider the misfortune^ to which is a right honourable friend of mine 
rule over a country io^which the people near me (Mn Wallace); and the labours 
are yubjccted to the absolute rule of the of which 1 mean shortly to ask of parlia* 
roonarcii : and it is not unnatural that, as ment to prolong; being sure the House 
he is called upon to exercise the powers will agree with me. that in the execution 
of government under institutions so differ* of the very diiiScuit task entrusted to 
ent from those under which we have the tliem. the members of that commission 
happiness to live. acts, which may in fact have acquitted themselves so faithfully, 
be merely the result of those institutionsj zealously, and honestly, that the country 
should at times amear to us in a less cannot yet dispensa with the benefit of 
favourable light. But surely this is no their services. 

reason for loading him with personal ira- The Excise I take at 25,625.000/., being 
nutations, more particularly when it is td rather more than the actual produce of 
nis personal sense of honour that we are last year. I ground this increase on the 
indebted for the satisfactory arrangement probable absence, during 1824, of those 
that has taken place. That he had great causes of deficiency which 1 have already 
difficulty ill executing "that arrangement explained to the Committee as nffecting^ 
no man cun doubt ; in tlio first place, it is the produce of 1823, by the payment of 
not likely that the* finance minister of the drawback on the stock in hand of 
Austria would be particulnrly desirous of malt, and by the temporary postponement 
banding over to this country a large sum of the Hop duties, to relieve the existing 
of money, which he must have found it pressure. I will not now enter into any 
impossible to raise without pressing se- minute calculation of detail with respect 
verely on the interests and resources of to these various items, which, however, 1 
his own country. Nor is it probable that am perfectly ready to explain whenever 
such a proceeding would be very popular required; but 1 repeat, that I think I may 
in that country, where the people cannot venture to estimate the produce of the Ex- 
bo expected to enter nicely into those \ else duties for the present year, without 
considerations of personal honour which \ anydangerof over-ratingit.at 25,625,000/. 
led the emperor to make so considerable j The Stamps I take at the same sum as 
a sAcrifice. So that upon the whole, I | last year, namely, 6,800,000/. The as- 
tliink we may justly lookupon the arrange- sesscu and Land Taxes 1 estimate at 
tnciU which lias been made, as highly ere- , 5,100,000/. in making that estimate, 1 
ditttble to the character of the emperor proceed on the calculation that the asses- 
of Austria; although by those who know sed and land taxes of Great Britain in the 
less of his imperial majesty than we did, years 1820 and 1821, prior to any reduc- 
it may be considered as a Godsend. | tion of the former, averaged 7,510,000/. 

1 have now, ijjr, explained to the Com* Since that period a reduction has taken 
mitteo all the circumstances which appear place of 480.0(X)/. in the agricultural horse 
to me to arise oat of a review of the tax; and of 2,216.()(K)/. in the assessed 
finances of this country in the last year: taxes; making together 2,696,000/.; and 
and I must now beg the Committee to ac- if t^tsunibe(1cductedfrom4lie7,510,000/. 
company me in my estiroatea for the pre- which was the average produce of the as- 
sent. sessed and land taxes, of Great Britain in 

1 take the Customs of this yeaV at the years 1820 and 1821. it will leave, as 
^ 1 l,550^000L ; being an advance of 50)000/. the probable future produce of this branch 
^ upon their produce in the last. I State of the revenue, the sum of4,8 14,000/. In 
the probable increase only at this #ura, the present year, however, 1 have taken 
•because 1 think that it would be very im- | it at rather more, in consequence of 
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rear of SpO,OOOf. which is vet to be re^ inaimho values the church establishmeDt 
ceived. The post-office 1 estimate at of tliis countiyt and considers its dose 

1«460.000/.; the miscellaneous resources connexion with the constitution, can deny, 
of income a^730,000/. On neither of In fact, it was a proposition which met 
these points does any explanation seem to with^carcelv any hostility, and which was 
be necessary. There is next the repay* sanctioned by a large majority of the 
ment of lf500,000/. on account of the Aus- House. That .the me^ure was right in 
trian loan, to be received in the present iuelf, there can be no doubt. No doubts 
year; and 4,620,000/. from the trustees the dispensation of that sum has been 
of half-pay and pensions: making the faithfully and wilely administered; and 
whole of rne estimated receipts for the as liltle can it be questioned, thot it haa 
year .^7>S85,000/. been productive of great public advantage, 

The next point to be considered is, the by furnishing to nAiny of our countrymen 
estimate of the expenditure. The first in the humbler walks of life, the incany of 
portion of it consists of charges on the attending the service of the national 
consolidated fund of a permanent nature, church ;-«mcans which, in consequence of 
amounting to 88,057,654/., including the great increase of our population, were 
5,184,458/. for the sinking fund. The next absolutely non-existent in many most ex* 
portion consists of the supplies to be tensive parishes. Although, however, 
voted. It does not seem to be necessary great good has been accomplished in this 
that 1 should make any remark on that respect, much remains to be done ; and, 
part of the supplies which has already in my opinion, there cannot be a more 
been voted by parliament for the army important^ object, or one more befitting 
and the navy ; or on that part which it is the parliament of a great and a religious 

f robable will be voted for the Ordnance, country (which this is), than to apply a 
t is sufficient for me to say with reference portion of the funds which wc have de- 
to these items, that the House of Com- rived from unexpected sources, to the ex- 
mons has already, by a largo majority, tension of the benefit which 1 have de- 
given its sanction to the two former ; and scribed. It is niy intjeniion, therefore, to 
that I have no reason to suppose tliere is propose, in the course of the present 
any thing in tlie Ordnance estimate, which session, a grant of 500, CXK)/. for that pur- 
wlien that grant conies to be proposed, pose. Tiie manner in which this proposi- 
will lead to a different result. On the tion seems to be received byan honourable 
contrary, 1 believe it wiild>e found, that gentleman opposite, (Mr. Hume), docs 
every reduction has been made in that de- not surprise me, remembering, as I do, 
partment of the public service, which it the light in which that hon. gentleman 
will bear without impairing its real cffict- lias always viewed the church establish- 
ency. But to the next item of the sup* ment of the country; but I am neverthe* 
plies, under the head of Miscellaneous, 1 less sanguine enough to believe, that tbo 
beg shortly to call the attention of the House at large will be perfectly willing to 
Committee. sanction the grant, whenever it may^ fall 

I have already adverted to the unex- to my lot to propose it for their consider- 
pcctod treasure that has found its way ation. 

into the Exchequer, through the medium Tliere is another national object, to 
of the arrangement which has been made which I own it seems to me to be very 
respecting the Austrian loan; and 1 can- desirable thot some part of this money 
not anticipate that the Committee will should be applied;—! allude to that 
object to avail themselves of this treasure, grandest and proudest residence of the 
for the purpose of eftccting certain ob- sovereigns of this country,— Windsor Cas* 
jeets of great national importance. lam tie. 1 believe that tlio people of this 
persuaded, that they will not grudge to country, who love Monarchy,— I mean 
the State this opportunity of meeting constitutional monarchy, — and who lake a 
someex|>cnses,notof ordinary occurence, pride in every thing which contributes to 
but which it would have been difficult to Uie real dignity of their sovereigns, will 
meet under ordinary circumstances. not consider it either inconsistent with 

The Committee are*aware, that a few thein interests, or repulsive to their feel« 
years ago, an act passed, enabling certain sngs. if a portion of the money in question 
commissioners to apply the sum of shoifld be applied to repair and embellish 
1,000,(X)0/. in the building of Chur^es. that eioble and venerable structure. Let 
That this wae a great national o^ect, no not the Committee suppose, that either 
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his majesty himself, or his majesty’slgo- > 1 do not say that objections niny not be 
Yernmenty have any with to expend* the \ urged against any such proposition as 
public nnoney without due f^aution. But ' that which I am about to^ubmit to the 
on that object I muat state in the first j Committee. But taking ^more enlarged 
placct that Windsor Castle having so Jong view of the subject, looking at the inti- 
ceased tp.be the residence of the Court, ; roaSe connexion of the arts, with all that 
stands in absolutg need of an extensive j adorns and ennobles man*8 nature, it ap- 
repairs—Some charge must therefore be \ pears to me to be consistent with the 
necessarily incurred on that head. But . trpe dignity of a great nation, and with 
it also appears to his rabjesty’s ministers, { the liberal spirit of a free people, to 
that, in order to provide adequately for give a munificent encouragement to the 
tlio comfort as well as the dignity of the support and promotion of the Fine Arts, 
monarch, some alteratiJIns in the building There being a fund, out of which such an 
are. material, as well as some addition to object might be accomplished without 
tho domain by which it is encircled. So any immediate pressure on the resources 
far, however, from there being any dis- of the country, his maje8ty*s government 
position to lavish the money, which it is felt, when a snort time ago an opportunity 
proposed to apply for this purpose (as presented itself, of procuring by purchase 
the gestures of some lion, gentlemen op- a splendid collection of valuable pictures, 
posite seem to indicate), it is the express that many motives of a high and liberal 
desire of his majesty, that the direction policy invited us to take advantage of tho 
of the expenditure shall not be under the opportunity, for the purpose of laying the 
sole control cither of liimself, or of any foundation of a National Gallery of works 
depariinent of the government ; but it is of art. Accordingly, a negotiation was 
his majesty's desire, that a commission opened with the representatives of the 
should be appointed for that purpose ; late Mr. Angerstcin, which terminated in 
and although I am not yet prepared to an agreement for the sale to the public of 
state, cither the names of the proposed these pictures, for the sum of 57, COO/, 
commissioners, or the extent of their I have already stated the principle on 
powers, 1 can venture to say, that it will which his majesty's government recom- 
be appointed on the principle of selecting mended this grant; and I have not the 
individuals without reference to the par- smallest doubt, that if a National Gallery 
ties which divide this House; persons of had existed in former times, the liberality 
acknowledged honour and integrity, whose of individuals would long ere this have 
character and qualifications will afford the fumishcu it with as fine and bcauiirul 
amplest assurance, that the money will be specimens of art, as can be found in any 
laid out in a way that will do them and part of the world. Unless, indeed, 1 am 
ilie country credit. The sum which it is much mistaken, there is a valuable col- 
Hitotided thus to apply in the present year, lection at present in the possession of a 
is 150,000/. ; and the same sum in the high-spirited individual*, of acknowledged 
two following years; that is to say, taste and judgment, which through his 
1<X),G0()/. in the first, and 50,000/. in the liberality, would be likely to find its way 
second of those years, making altogether to a National Gallery. Should this prove 
SOO.OOO/. to be the case, 1 am sanguine in my hope. 

There remains another object, to which that the noble example would be followed 
1 now wish to draw the attention of the by man}' similar acts of generosity and 
Committee; and 1 think its propriety munificence: the result of which will be, 
rests in some degree upon the same prin- the establishment of a splendid Gallery 
ciple as that which l have already laid of works of art, worthy of the nation 
down, as applicable to Windsor Castle, x Gallery, on the ornaments of which, 
In the course of the last session, during every Bnglishman who paces it may gaze, 
the discussions which took place on the with the proud satisfaction of reflecting, 
munificent gift of the king's library, and that they arC not the rifled treasures of 
on the building which was to be erected plundered palaces, or the unhallowed 
for its reception, I think a very general spoils of violated altars, 
feeling prevailed in the House, tiiat, under These are the three leading items, for 
. the present improving circumstance of which his majesty’s government conceive 
' the country, we ought not to be niggn*dly that it is reasonable to ask parliament to 
in matters that regarded the promotien of { 
the arts. As a mere question of money, j 


a Sir George Beaumont. 
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grant sj&cctal votes, arising out of the j momis notice to the holders of the inten* 
special resources which are now at our | tioiF to pay them oft. lt\ therefore, wo 
dispoeah If .the House should sanction j were to apply the principle of dissent to 
the expenditure which 1 have thus pro- the reduction ot this Stock, six months 
posed, the sur{nus left on the years 1833 must of necessity elapse before we could 
and 1824, wilt amount together to abput know what money would be necessary to 
2,763,00P/. But before I proceed to ex* pay off those holders— who, speculating 
plain to the Committee, the view which upon the possible change in tne rate of 
his majesty’s government take of the interest to which money might in the 
mode in which that surplus ought to he interim be liable,! might not be disposed 
rendered available to the public service, tOBb^conic parties to the proposal of ex- 
1 feel it my duty to bring under their con- changing one description of stuck for the 
sidcration the matter, to which the present othei . What I ptopose therefore is, iliat 
Committee more particularly refers. notice shall be given of the intention to 

The Committee must be aware that the pay off* fin a certain proportion and at 
state of public credit is such, as very six months from the notice) all the hold- 
much to reduce the interest of money, ers of 4 per cent stock, except those 
Looking to the situation in which the who, in the course of six weeks from 
country stands with regard to her foreign the date of the notice, may consent to 
relations, and finding that there are no receive 100/. of per cent stock, for 
visible, nor, as 1 believe, invisible grounds every 100/. of 4 per cents, and that the 
for apprehending any interruption of the proportion to be paid oft*, shall bo a third 
tranquillity which now exists in Europe, of the remainder, or a third of the whole, 
it becomes the duty of his majesty's go- supposing none of tlic holders to express 
vcriiuient to endeavour to avail themselves their assent to the exchange. 1 will il- 
of the present low rate of interest, for lustrute whut 1 mean by an instance 
effecting some reduction of that branch supposing a third of the holders to assent 
of the public expenditure which is con- to the exchange of stock, there would re- 
flected with the portion of our debt on main 50,000,CX)0/. of 4 per cetfls, ofwhich 
w hich a higher interest continues to be 1 propose that onc-tHird shall be paid off. 
paid 1 allude to the 4 per cents. The If none of the holders should signify their 
amount of this stock, in England and assent to the exchange of stock, then n 
Ireland, is about 75,(K>0,00()/. ; on which, third of the whole 75,(XX),()00/- o!' 4 per 
ilierefore, the annual charge at present is cents will be paid off* in the same manner. 
3,(XK>,(KX)/. And it is material to state In the latter event, the sum required 
how the law stands with respect to it,— for the purpose would be 25,000,000/. ; 
ns that law differs in some essential points in the former between 16,000,000/. and 
from the law respecting the S |>er ceiift; 17,000,CXX)/* i ought also to state, that 
of which, under the sanction of parlia- to induce the holders of 4 per cents to 
ment, the interest was reduced two years accept the cent stock, instead of 

ago. being paid off in money, it is intended 

In the case of the 5 percents no obliga- that the 3| per cents, so created, shall 
tioiiwas imposed upon governmentofgiving not be liable to be paid off* until five years 
notice to the holders of the stock of the from the 10th day of October next, 
intention to pay it off*. The consequence It is impossible, as the Committee must 
was, tliat it was competent to the House be aware, to expect to accomplish an 
to take the course which they did take ; ~ ^ ' 

and to enact that all persons who did not, 
witliin four weeks after the passing of the 
bill for that purpose, dissent from the 
option given them of receiving 4 per cent 
stock instead of 5, should be liable to bo 
paid oft*. On that occasion, it was very 
easy to adopt the principle of requiring 
the dissent of the stockholder instead of 
liis assent; and every body knows the 
success with which the measure was at* 
tended. But with regard to the 4 per 
cents the law is different ; for it it specified 
in the act, that parliament shall give six 


operation of so large an extent, unless 
some advantage be held out to induce the 
numerous individuals interested, to accept 
the proposal made to them ; and 1 confess 
it appears to me, that the best mode of 
offering this advantage is by the obliga- 
tion not to pay off the stock at an earlier 

f eriod than that I have mentioned. This 
think much better than giving any thing 
of the nature of a bonus in money or in 
additional stock; because if the bonus 
wer^ in the shape of money, the progress 
of thg sinking fund would be interrupted ; 
and if it were in the shape of slock, an- 
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inconvenient addition would be maw to lowing years. I do not chink vtTial it is 
the nominal capital of the debt. ^ necessary for me to trouble the Committee 
In the cate of guardians, trustees, and with a repetition of all^ the figures of that 

K raons absent from the kingdom, it is calculation, as I anticipata^hat most of 
tended to propose that the same time, the various items through die years 1825, 
or the tame proportional lime, shall be 1836, and 1827, will be nearly the same 
allowed as was al|owed oa the reduction as those of the present year. I.take^the 
of the 5 percents. Assuming, then, that Customs, however, in the year 1825, at 
this plan is successful, the result of con- 11,, 700, 000/.; and in tbo years 1826 and 
verting the whole of the A per cent stock 1827, at 11,750,000/.; being an advance, 
intoSlpcr cent will be an annual savingicf in the first of those years of 200,000/., 

^ per cent on the interest of 75,000,000/.; and in the last two of 250,000/., over tho 
or 375,000/. f actual receipt of the last year. I will ex* 

On ihc presumption that parliament will plain to the Committee whence 1 expect 
think fit to sanction this measure, I will that advance to accrue, 
now beg the Committee to accompany I have already observed, that 1 calculate 
me a little beyond the present year ; and in the present year on an increase of 
see, on that supposition, how we are likely 50,000/. in consequence of the diminished 
to stand at the end of the year 1827. I expense in the collection of this branch 
wish to carry the attention of the Coro* of the revenue ; but there are other items 
mittec to that point, not because I flatter of charge which intercept a part of the 
myself that it can be in niy power to cal* revenue in its progress to the Exchequer, 
culate with prophetic precision* the state and on which I mean to proposes rcduc* 
of our finances ; but in order to show tion. These are, certain bounties, which, 
generally what that state may be, if we for a considerable number of ^^ears have 
remain at peace during that period. been renewed, from time to time, as in 

I say, then, that at the end of the year the view of parliament their continuance 
1827, we may be presumed to stand in has been thought necessary, or as the in* 
point of rci^enue at least as well at we do terest of the parties concerned has in« 
at this moment. Bu^ it is not extravagant duced them to urge it. I more par* 
to anticipate progressive improvement. ticuIarW allude to some bounties on the 
We may reasonably expect such a result whale fishery, which amount to 50,000/. 
to follow from a progressive increase of per annum, and which will expire of them- 
the wealth and productive industry of tho selves in the course of the present year, 
country ; whereas, if the unfortunate con* Looking at this bounty with the best 
tin^cncy of war should occur, and neces* attention 1 have been able to give it, and 
sarily derange our present calculation, stengthened in my own opinion respecting 
then parliament will, as it has dona i^iSy the assistance and advice of my 
on former occasions (and never in vain) right hon. friend, the president ot the 
have to appeal to the public spirit of the board of trade (Mr. Huskissoii), I am 
nation for those exertions which may be convinced that it is utterly unnecessary, 
necessary to carry us through the difncul* It is impossible that such a bounty can be 
ties which we might have to encounter, indispensable for carrying on the fishery ; 
Anticipating, however, no such interrup* for the sum of 50,000/. bears so small a 
lion of the public tranquillity, 1 think it proportion to the immense general cx* 
will be advantageous for us to look at the pense of such undertakings, that it is 
prospects of the country beyond the mere really absurd to go on with so exploded a 
year which is under our immediate review, system ; the effect of which must be as 
m order that wn may be better able to insigiiificant, as the principle is impolitic, 
judge of tho policy which it is wise to I do not mean, therefore, to propose the 
pursue, that we may proceed on sound renewal of thia bounty, 
principles, and that we may avoid those There are other bounties, which 1 pro* 
nA and precipitate resolutions, whidi, pose to deal with in the same way, on the 
injurious as they are to private individuals, curing of herrings, and fish of different 
are doubly injurioua to public commu* kinds. It may have been very well to 
nities. - , give such toudties years ago, when Bri* 

1 assume the statement which I ^ve fish fisheries were less ^vancred then 
made of the probable revenue of the^pre* those of other countries ; and when some 
sent year, as the basis of my calculation such premium was necessary to enable us 
•of toe probable revenue of tlie three foU to cope with our rivals in the market*. 

5 
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Bal Atftj h not the case novr. Our her- an |Tunediiite anil sweeping: ahoUiiun of 
ring fishlricB have gone on increasing the Whole of them. Whnt I im-an lo re- 
every year, Mtil we are able to meet our commend is, "that the bounties ui\ thu ex* 
ancient comf^itors, the Dutch, in all the portation of linen of an inferior kind, up 
markets of Europe. And we have done to s^cn-pence a yard, shall cease unnu'* 
this, I am convinced, not in any degvee diateiy ; and that the bounties uii the 
in conseqtience of the bounty, but because higher descriptions of li^ien shall decrease 
it has been the interest of the fishermen tens per c^nt generally, until, by this 
and the ciirers, to pay more attention Jto gradual course, the whole shall ho abo- 
the details of their respective occupations, lishe^i. lly tii6» |U'termiiiatioti of these 
and to use that care and skill which alone bounties, a saving of 100,000/. a year will 
could give them a solid advantage, be effected ; and Lam sure that in giving 
Such being the case, I propose that these the revenue this benefit, we shall not only 
bounties also shall die a natural death ; do no harm, but do positive good to ^uit 
by which an annual saving of 70,000/. manufacture, of which those bounties 
will be effected. have been erroneously supposed to be the 

There is another class of bounties, on main support, 
the exportation of some of our domestic As to the other items of the revenue, 
manufactures, which, whatever may be the Excise, the Stamps, and so forth, they 
my opifiioQ of their inutility and impolicy, do not require any particular cxplnnation ; 
1 have always been disposed to touch with except, that i do not think it prudent to 
a delicate hand: — 1 allude to the bounties calculate for the next three years on any 
on the exportation of linen. 1 know how increase af revenue arising from an in-^ 
strong a feeling exists on tliis subject in creased consumption of cxeiseuble anicles. 
Ireland; and 1 am aware of the right Not that 1 have any doubt that an increase 
which the Irish manufacturer has, to ex- of consumption will take place, but be- 
pect, that parliament will do every thing cause 1 do not consider it wise, in a mot ter 
reasonable to protect Ihc staple manu* of such importance, to innke niy anticipa- 
facturc of Ireland; and indeed to en- tions, however confident, the* ground of 
courage every species of industry in a financial calculation which might possibly 
country, where one great cause of' the lead to disappointment, 
lamentable situation in which it is placed, With rep uni to the c!xpenditure of the 
is a want of employment, and the con- years in question, I beg leave to make ii 
sequent absence of that general good un* tew remarks. My estimates of that ox- 
derstatuling which is always found to penditure are so framed, as to he quite 
exist in an industrious and occu|>ied safe from the danger of presenting too 
population. 1 am anxious, therefore.^ sanguine a view to the House. I know 
approach the subject with greet it has been supposed that on paper, and 

derness, although 1 cannot shut my eyes with figures, a chancellor of the exche- 
to the utter inutility of the bounties to quer can always produce what rosuhs he 
which I have alluded. I wish the gentle- pleases. Possibly that may be the case, 
men connected with Ireland to recollect, 1 do not wish, however, to adopt such 
tliat if we give a bounty on the ex- foolish policy* If it ha j ever been resorted 
portation of the manufactured article, to (which I do not mean to admit), it is 
exceeding in amount the duty on the raw in my opinion much to be lamented, and 
material of which it is composed, we in is by no means deserving of imitation. 1 
effect invite the governments of other have no disposition to indulge or excite 
countries to tax that raw material, in extravagant expecUlions ; and 1 have 
exact proportion to the bounty which we therefore? calculated the .expenditure of 
give on the manufactured article; so that j the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, at the 
we tax ourselves for the benefit of the same rate as the expenditure of the pre- 
Exchequers of foreign states. Let us sent year, except as far as it may be af- 
oot believe, that we are the only people fected by the natural decrement of life 
in the world possessed of common sense ; amongst those whose half-pay and allow- 
that other countries cannot see their own ancea constitute so large a portion of our 
interests as well as we can see ours, or present charge, and except as regards the 
will fail to avail themselves of our short- miscellaneous votes, in which 1 iissume a 
sightedness. I am convinced, therefore, progfessive diminution. ' The actual ex- 
that these bounties are not only useless, pendjfure of every year will of course be 
botmischi^ous. But I shall not propMe determined by parliament os die year* 
\ OT.. I Y 
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comes round ; but, taking both thatjand do all that circumstances 
the revenue at the amount which I nave The committee will recollect wat at an 
calculated, the result is, tHat there will early period of the sessionywhen 1 pro- 
be at the end of that period a total surplus posed to the comroitteerof ways and 
to the following extent In the last year, means a vote with respedt to certain an- 
tbe surplus was 1,710,985/.; in the pre- nual duties on foreign spirits, a question 
sent year, I estimate it at 1,052,076/.; in arose as to the duty on rum. Two hon. 
1825, at 372,346/.; in 1826, at 477,346/.; gentlemen, the hon. member for Bristol, 
and in 1827, at 522,346/. Adding all aod the hon. member for Aberdeen, both 
these sums together, fb^appears thgt at strongly urged me to reduce the duty on 
the end of the year 1827, we shall have a that article; the bon. member for Aber- 
total surplus of 4,135|099/. — The next deen indeed saving, that on the bringing 
question, Sir, is what we shall do with it i up of the report of the committee, he 
1 think wc may do a great deal of good would propose an amendment to that 
with it. I am sure if wc can, we ought ; effect. 1 did not think it consistent with 
and 1 have no doubt the House will be my duty, to explain at that particular 
very ready to support me in carrying into period what were the views of his ma- 
eftecC any good of which I can show the jesty's government on the subject. I 
practicability. thought, also, that if a reduction were to 

That which, at the first blush, seems be made in the duty on the article, that 
the best mode of dealing with this surplus, was not the best mode of making it ; and 
18 to allow it to go to the reduction of the that it was desirable to make it on the 
debt. This would be the most Immediate permanent, and not on the annual dut}'. 
and obvious method of disposing of it. I therefore abstained from giving any an** 
But there is no man who looks at the swer to the hon. gentlemen ; not because 
state of our revenue, and at the conse- 1 wished to act uncourtcously to them, 
quences which have followed from the but for'' the reasons which I have just 
accumulation of our immense taxation, iFlated. 1 will now, however, observe, 
who must not feel, ^that it is the obvious that it is my intention to propose a re- 
duty as. well as policy of parliament, to duction in the duty on rum, so as to 
avail themselves of every fair occasion to relieve it from one* of the peculiar diffi- 
revise that system of taxation ; to endea- cultics under wlitcli it labours, by re- 
vour, by acting on sound principles, to ducing that duty to the level of the duty 
relieve, whenever it is practicable, the on British spirits. No one, 1 presume, 
pressure on the peof^e ; and to place the can think it desirable to reduce the duty 
ccmimerce and revenue of the country, on rum lower than the duty on spirits 
and consequently its power, in such a i n duced by British distillation. All that 
condition, that if, unhappily, we should vm be done with propriety is, to put them 
be surprised by war, it should be found on the same footing. 1 propose, there- 
no light matter by any other nation to fore, to make a reduction of one shilling 
grapi^e with us. It is my intention there- and three-lmlfpcnce a gallon in the duty 
fore to propose, that we should make use on rum. I am aware, that there are cir- 
of the sdrpliis which has accrued, and cumstances connected with the practice 
which will accrue, as the means of com- of levying the duty according to the 
sncncing a system of alteration in the strength of the spirit, which may prevent 
fiscal and commercial regulations of the our bringing the two descriptions of 
country, which 1 believe will, at its very spirits to exactly the same point of equal- 
outset, be nttendei with immense benefit, izaiion. But then it ought to he recol- 
and which 1 am c mvinced, if wisely ap- lected by those who are interested in the 
plied and steadily persevered in, will leave question, that the distillers of British 
us, at the end of the four years to which spirits are also liable to the malt duty ; so 
I have confined my observations, in a still tliat 1 believe, when tlie whole is taken 
more flourishing condition than that in together, the diflercncc beiw'eon these 
which we are at the present moment. two interests may be considered as fairly 
The first article, Sir, on which I pro- balanced by tiie proposed reduction. 

I mse a veduciion of duty, is one yiiich Whether or not this diminution of duty 
las already, in some degree, though inct- will have any important efiect upon the 
dentally, attracted the attention the dealings in rum, I do not know.— It may 
f Fouse. I do not promise that 1 canfdo a be said, that it will not do much for the 
*gfreat deal with rcs|>ect to it; bull will West Indies. Perhaps not. But 1 know 

I 
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that mt.'|reduction is sound in principle ; | coupe will be found practicable. Hut, 
and i .arag^lways ready to adopt a mea- { Sir, we arc now in these difficulties, 
sure that ^ sound in principle, even j They have ctoburrasscil us for above a 
though 1 do aot anticipite any extensive j century. This very duty on coals is a 
benetit from it* in the first instance, be- j tax {tf long standing ; it has been gradu- 
cause 1 am satisfied that its result caiwiot | ally producing the evils which attend it ; 
be bad. • A measure sound in principle and consequenily we cannot deal with it 
may, or rather it must ultimately lead to at ance. 1 do not thinlc it fit and proper 
good. If wc cannot do all we would, \et therefore to go to the extent of reducing 
us do all we can. Let us give to the the ja*hole duty^ Rut, Sir, if this duty 
agriculturists of Jamaica, and the other cannot be entirely dispenhed with, it may 
West' Indian colonics, the relief in the be advantagoouslf modified. It presses 
niaiket, which is not only justified on very une(|ually. If it presses on various 
general principles, but called for by their parts of the country, it presses with jic- 
pcculiar and pressing wants at the pre- culiar and unntcts^arily aggravated sc- 
sent moment. Without troubling the i verity on the city of London, ond the 


committee with the grounds of the esti- 
mate, I shall merely state, that 1 calculate 
this reduction of duty will cost the reve- 
nue about 150,()(X)/. 

The next duty I shall mention, is one 
of which we have heard a great deal in 
the present session. We have heard a 
great deal of it this evening from a wor- 
thy alderman, one of the representatives 
of the city of London, who pressed upon 
us, very earnestly and naturally, the se- 
verity with which it is felt by his consti- 
tuents:— I allude to the duty on Coals. 
It is necessary for me, however, to explain 
myself fully upon this subject ; because 
the mention of the word ** Coals ** may 
lead some persons to suppose that 1 am 
prepared to repeal the duly on that article 
altogether, lhat is not my intention; 
and 1 will state to tlie committee why 1 do 
not contemplate so extensive a reduct^. 

We have heard, Sir, from the Ink, 
meniher for Staffordshire, and from others, 
the objections which are felt in the inland 
parts of the country, where collieries are 
situated, to any diminution of the duties 
on sea-borne coals. Now, I will not go 
so far as to say that if, from the long 
existence of particular but impolitic du- 
ties, various interests have grown up to a 
magnitude which they would not have 
attained if they had been left to free com- 
petition, we are, under no circumstances, 
justified in touching those duties, because 
by so doinjg; we ma;^ incidentally injure the 
interests in question ; if that principle 
were universally admitted, we should 
never interfere with any evil,— we -should 
never make any improvement in our com- 
mercial or financial system. But un- 
doubtedly we ought to take care, at any 
future period, when we may be imposing 
new taxes, not to get into such a predica- 
ment again; and I hope that such a 


neighbourhood. The duty on sea-borne 
coals ill the country at large, is six shil- 
lings a chaldron ; in the port of London, 
it is nine shillings and four-pence. Now, 
although I feel difficulty iu dealing with 
the whole duty at once, I feel none in 
removing that aggravated part of the evil 
which is applicable solely to the city of 
London, and to those consumers of coals 
who derive their supply from the city of 
London. 1 shall therefore propose to 
make a reduction of three shillings and 
four-pence in the duty on seaborne coals 
brought to the porC*of London ; thereby 
leaving the duty there, the same os the 
duty ill other parts of the kingdom. I 
believe that this rcduciioti will be very 
betiefictsl ; and that it will be doubly so if 
accompanied by aiMher measure, which, 
as it is founded on sound principles, 
ought to be carried into effect. The 
cummiitee are aware that, at present, while 
on the one hand, sea-borne coals brought 
to the port of London, are subject to a 
duty of nine shillings and four-pence a 
chaldron, on the other hand there is a 
restriction on the importation into London 
of inland coals, either by the Tiiames, or 
by canals. No coals can be imported into 
London from the inland parts of the 
country, by being brought down the 
Thames, except on payment of a duty of 
ten shillings a ton, or chaldron, I do not 
exactly recollect whidi, but it amounts to 
a prohibition. With respect to the inland 
coals which may be brought to London 
by the (irand Junction and other canals, 
they are saddled with a duty of seven 
shillings and sixpence a ton, •which is re- 
latively equivalent' to the duty of nine 
shillings and four-pence per chaldron on 
aealborne coals; and moreover it is pro- 
j vid|d that no more than fifty thou.**ancl 
I tons UDimally shall be iinpui ted into Lotif 
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aoQ in that way. This absurd and^un- There are, as of course hon. gehcGtnen 
meaning resttiction is perfectly useless ; are aware, various branches of Aur trade, 
becausei the duty is so higlf, that, added which are encumbered, on ^e one hand 
to ihe charges of canal conveyance, it is with high duties in respect To importation, 
quite sufficient to prevent coals fromhping and on the other hand with a number of 
imported in that way ; and very little in* restrictions and prohibitions in respect to 

deed is brought, except what is used by exportation. Among these is the article 

a few individuals as a curiosity. I cantiot of wool. As the law now stands (which 
possibly, therefore, conceive the use of lavr, as far as duty is concerned, is of 
continuing this rcstrict^i. As long as very recent establishment), the duty on 
the coaUowneis who sera, and the ship- the importation of foreign wool is sixpence 
owners who bring coafs to London, are a pound ; it having been originally a 
saddled with the heavy cluty of nine sbiU penny. The increased duty was imposed 
lings and four pence, I can see why they in 1819; not at all, as it has been often 
mij^it not to be exfiosed to the ruinous but inaccurately stated, and oUen de- 
competition of inland coals. But, if we nied by my noble friend at the head of 
give the coal proprietors of the north of I the Treasury, and myself, as a duty of 
KngJand, and the ship-ow'ners, a reduction ; protection, but as a duty of revenue^ 
of more than a third of the duty on sea<> j Vvhenever the parties who are interested 
borne coals, why should we not abolish ! in this subject have sought the abrogation 
this absurd restriction on the importation I of the law, they have always been told, 
into London of inland coals; and allow | ** You have no right to object to this duty 
the consumer an opportunity of ribtaining • so long as you require that the produce 
them on the payment of a moderate duty ? ■ of the British wool-grower shall be con*^ 
That such a regulation would have a be- ‘fined lo the consumption ot this country/^ 
iicficial eiVcct, 1 can entertain no doubt. * This opinion we have never concealed, 
It will put an end lothe power which those ‘ either in parliament, or from the persons 
who engage in this trade now possess, in ; engaged in the trade ; to whom we have 
comiiioii with all monopolists, to enhance * invariably said, •• If you will consent to 
the price of coals beyond their fair value, the removal of the impolitic rcstrictioo 
by stinting the supply, and proportioning , (as we consider it) on the exporUiiioii of 
it to their ow'ii interests, rntlier than to the j British %vool, we will propose to parlia* 
wants of the consumer. The cool-owner | nient the repeal of the duly on the im- 
inay have a right to do this ; but it is our j portation of foreign %vool.** Th*« propo- 
dijty to look after 4^ interests of the ' sition led to much communication last 
consumer, and to say to him, If you • year with the manufacturers in different 
cniinot get sou borne cools, except ut a { parts of the country. Meetings were 
price higher than you ought to pay, we \ li4M, at which the subject was discussed, 
will give you the opportuniev of getting a * and various resolutions were adopted. 
siip|>iy of coals, ui a reasonable rate, from ; As may be supposed, some difi'ereiice of 
another quarter.’' I calculate, 8ir, that ! opinion was found to exist respecting it. 
the reduction of du^ will increase the i Some of the manufacturers thought, that 
consumption both ot sea-borne and of i the repeal of the duty would be less bene* 
inland coals, so os not to occasion a loss • ficial to them than the removal of the re- 
lo the revenue to the full amount of the * striction would be injurious; and there- 
diininutioii of the duty. According to fore were desirous that the matter should 
the present consumption, the reduction of be left where it was, and that no alterutioo 
duty which I propose would occasion a should be made. They were anxious in- 
loss to the revenue of about 200,000/. ; deed to get rid of the duty, but not at the 
but, for the reason which I have just stated, loss of the protection which they fancied 
1 think we inav estimate the actual pre- the restriction afforded them. But a 
siimable loss at only about K)0,000/. majority,— I may say a ilccided majority. 

In the earlier part of the observations -—of the individuals interested in the 
w-hirh 1 have taken the liberty to address woollen trade, were of opinion that it 
to the committee, I alluded to that part would be advantageous to them to accede 
of the question which relates to a more Co tlie proposed compromise, namely, that 
free and liberal systein of policy in matters the duty on the iniportaiioo of foreign 
connected with trade. To tfiis divifion wool should be repealed, and the free ex- 
of the subject I will noir particular] 3 jf in- portation of British wool permiued. 
vile the aticution of the coiumittce. I confess, Sir, that on the best ud most 
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^ have been able to take 
of thi^juuflgc;ct, 1 cannot see what reason- 
able objccti^there can be to the adop- 
tion of this afteration. A part of the 
plan, therefore/ which I shall submit to 
the House will be, to reduce the duty on 
the impoitaiion of foreign wool from six- 
pence a pound, which It is at present^ to a 
penny a pound, which it was before the 
year 1819 ; and to allow the free exporta- 
tion of British wool on the payment of 
the sn^all duty of a penny also ; and thus 
til put them upon a leveh keeping the ba- 
lance even between the two, and sweeping 
away endless, needless, and, as I think, 
injurious, statutes of restriction. Coaether 
with penalties, oaths, and heaven knows 
what besides, which are exceedingly in- 
convenient, and can produce no possible 
;;oijd. By these means the whole trade 
will be put upon a footing beneficial to 
both parties— the grower and the manu- 
facturer. On that matter 1 feci none of 
the apprehensions of evil, which have at 
times been expressed by both parties. I 
am satisfied, that the consequence of the 
change will be a great extension of our 
woollen trade to every quarter of the 
world ; and it is beyonci my comprehen- 
sion how such a state of things can be 
otlierwise than beneficial to tlie growers 
wool in tills country, who supply the 
raw niatcrisl. I see nothing but good that 
4'Hii result from the repeal of the duly, 
;.nd the concomitant removal of the re- < 
stricticin ; and 1 hope, therefore, that in 
endeavouring to accomplish these objcclip 
1 shall be supported by the Hou^e. Thfi 
loss whicli I anticipate to the revenue from 
the proposed alteration is about 350,0002. 

I'he next proposition to which I wish 
1 o cull the attention of the Committee is 
one which 1 own appears to me to be of 
par.iiniiunt importance in this view of the 
subject ; I mean, as relates to the removal 
of restrictions I allude to the trade in 
silJL. The Committee are aware, that at 
present that trade is thus circumstanced : 
— there is a high duty on the raw material, 
and a pobiiive prohibition of the use and 
confeumptioo of the foreign manufactured 
uriicle. I will advert to the latter of these 
considerations first, and ask^ where is the 
advantage of rctainiiij^ this probibitocy 
system i Where is the advantage of re- 
taining it, looking at k either with refiirv 
ence to our intercourse with foreign oa- 
lions, or witit reference to our own domes- 
tic interests ? 

For some years psei there bos prevailed 




in tb'i, country, among our ablest •tetei- 
men, and our moat emineot wrUers on no. 
litical economy, and 1 may My indeed all 
men of undentanding and reflection, u de« 
cide^ conviction that the maintenance of 
the prohibitory ayetem is exceedingly im. 
politic. We have recently made MNno 
progKM towards tha removal of tbti evil. 
Are we to atop abort? If we do atop ehort 
what,will foraagn^li^ona eay, and justly 
aay, of our oondaok?* Will they not my 
that we have eodea|oured to delude tbemt 
that while wa bare met them with libera* 
lity in our mouths, we hated it in qpr 
hearts; that the whole end we bad in view 
was to cajole Uiem into the admission of 
our own manufactures into their territo* 
riea, while we continued, by adhering 
cloeely to an antiquated ayatoro, to exclude 
their manufacturca from our territories ? 
Jf our practice is to be ao much at vart* 
ance with our profesaiona, it is impoaaible 
that any credit can be given to the latter. 
Whenever a foreign state imposes a new 
duty on any of our manufactures, his me* 
jesty’s Government, oa my right hon, 
friend the president of the board of trade 
well knowa, are immediately assailed with 
letters and applicatioiM from elf iiuartera, 
calling upon toem to make representations 
and remonstrances, in order to obtain a 
removal of the duty ; and a train of od* 
verse consequences is predicted, slioukl 
those representations and remonstrances 
he in vain. Wlmt ^owa? Our amhas* 
ssdor is directed to state to the foreign 
court at which ha resides, that the new 
duty is very ininrioua to British interests, 
and is viewed by Uiis country in an unfa* 
vourable light. The answer made to him 
is,i~** It may be so ; but we cannot help it. 
It is imposaiole for us to admit your goods 
without duty, if yoo persevere in iqipos* 
ins high and prohibitoiy duties on ours.’* 
Auer such a reply, the British ambassador 
most make hisbow,and retire; discomfited, 
if not ashamed : for 1 de^ the wit of man 
to invent an answer which will meet this 
powerful nrgiMimfein ad Jmninem of the 
foreigo minuter. Otbes councriee muu 
therefore condude tliat we ere only en* 
deavouring to delude them: that it is all 
pretence and hypocrisy on our part : and 
tbet VO do not really believe there ie 
praeticel souadaese in the prineiplee we 
abstraetedly recommend. I myself em, 
bowetur, well satisfied tbet tliose prioci* 
dee ike as soind in prectiee, as they am 
w tJbpry t and thetwe ought to take iIm 
first op|iort«nii^ ek'w edtipting them, - 
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There never was a more favourable ojipor- their burthens, and returned to tbV^tural 
tunity than the present for carrying those slimness and grace of their^r^?^ figures, 
principles into effect, and f()r inviting fo- This I believe to be a very f^bmmon prac- 
reign powers to act in conformity to them, lice ; and in fact there is nb end to the iri- 
It is time to cut the cords which tiedown genious devices resorted lo. to introduce 
commercetotlieearth, that she may spring ctfntraband articles. But, Sir, there is 
aloft, unconfinecl and unrestricted, and something more. Is it ingenuity alone 
shower her blessings over every part erf* the ^ which is displayed I fur from it.— It is too 
world. If ever there was a time at which frequently accompanied by fraud, and per- 
such a policy could btf^Acloptcd wi^ the jury, and every bad moral consequence, 
most favourable expdcAtions of success, it We all know thar crime begets crime. A 
is the present. Is not qjr revenue flourish- progenies vitiosor always spring from it. A 
ing i Are not our manufactures in a state roan who begins by being 8mu£:gier, gene- 
ofajiiivcrsal activity? is not capital in eager rally ends with being something much 
search of the means by which it may be worse. Nemo repentejitit turpissimus. A 
profitably employed ? This is, therefore, young man begins, perhaps, by bringing 
the finest possible opportunity for the over a piece of silk, as a present to a female 
country to emancipate itself from ancient friend. This is an act, which in itself is 
prejudices, and to make a new start in the not only innocent, but laudable. But we 
race for national wealth and prosperity* havcconverteditby our laws intoa crime ; 
On these grounds I am anxious to propose and when a man has once accustomed 
the adoption of this liberal system. But, himself to any violation of the law, he will 
give me leave to ask if there ar# not many not feel it very difficult to go a step fur- 
other motives, independent of every ther* He finds that he cannot effect his 
consideration of a merely commercial object without concealment. He must 
^ nature, whicli must strongly increase our deceive— he must take a false oath — he 
conviction of its expediency? In the first becomes familiarized with perjury. Hav- 
place, is i^ not perfectly well known, .that ing begun by making presents, he dis- 
in spite of all tiiegparas and fences which covers that be may turn the practice to 
wc may place about them, these prohibi* iiis pecuniary advantage he smuggles 
lions are in point of fact evaded ; and thus on a larger scale* Finding that he makes 
become the foundation of onotlier system, a great profit by smuggling gloves, shoes, 
standing in opposition to the laws and the silks, drc. he is tempt^ to embark in more 
civil order of the state ? extensive, more dangerous, and more cri- 

' 1 remember, and 1 dare say there are minal speculations. What is the consc- 
many honourable gentlemen who have not quence^ You must fit out, man, and arm 
forgotten, that when the hon. member snips: As was observed the othcreven- 
for Aberdeen last year produced his Ban- ing in Uie House, you are absolutoly 
duna handkerchief even in ibis place, and obliged to maintain a navy, in order to 
having triumphantly unfurled the standard keep contraband trade in check : you can- 
of smuggling, blew'his nose in it, and de- not help yourselves. — Battles, and blood- 
liberatcly returned it to his pocket, 1 re* shed, and murder ensue. All this, Sir, is 
minded the hon. member of that of which very melancholy; and it is all for whf^t i 
he did not seem to be aware at the time ; For the fanciful notion that it upholds the 
namely, that there was not a gentleman interests of our silk manufactures ! And 
near him who had not an absolute right after all, bur silk manufactures are so 
to take possession of that handkerchief highly ibought of in fort:ign countries, that 
and export it to a foreign country. This 
may appear to«be a ludicrous view of the 
subject; but I mention it only as afford* 
ing a practical illustration of the utter im- 
possibility of carrying our prohibitions into 
complete effect. Every one who has been 
on tne coast, and has watched the arrival 
of vesseliT from the neighbouring conti* 
nent, myst have frequently observed fe- 
males step out of them, wparently in n 
state of the roost uncomfBrtable nrpu* 
lency, who, in time hdwever, and wbhout 
* gny MArgictfl'illdf wisac 8ilbly.» ctefivered of 


at tnis very moment, wiiere a market is 
open to the goods of this country, upon 
equal terms with those of any other, I 
sincerely believe that British silk goods 
^at least many descriptions of them) 
would drive ail their rivals out of the 
field* Now, if this be so, there is not the 
slightest pretence for saying that to 
ehange the system would be to injure our 
silk manufactures. Let us accompany the 
removal of the prohibition with a reduc- 
tion of .the duty on the raw material ; and 
there- is not a foreign country that will 
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not bt v^lad to take our manufactured , proh'fiitionB o.n tlie importation of foreiffn^ 
silks. Vxi>^pe, therefore, that parliament i manufactured silks be withdrawn, as 1 
will think it Vull lituc to throw down this ; trust for ever ; and for those prohibitions 
hollow, gilded . idol of imaginary protec- j I shall propose to substitute the following 
tion, and to esmblish on the foun^tion j duties : — on plain silk goods in the 
which it has so lonir usurped, the simple I piece* fifteen shillines a pound ; on fieur- 


and well-proportioned statue of commer 
cial liberty. For this purposep 1 shall 
propose, first, a reduction of the duty on 
raw silk from the East Indies ; anil tlie 
mention of the East Indies suggests to me 
another point, on which 1 wish to say a 
few vrords. Every body knows the im- 
mense advantages we derive from our 
commerce with the East Indies. Every 
body also knows the peculiar circum* 
stances attending that commerce. It 
is very singular, but very true, that 
whereas the original staple manufac- 
tory of the East Indies was that 
of cotton goods (for, from the cheapness 
of labour, and other causes, the finest 
fabrics were formerly made there), it has 
now been completely superseded by the 
cotton . manufacture of England. The 
cottons of India are no longer preferred 
even by those who, from natural and 
ancient prejudices, might be supposed 
likely to prefer them. This change may 
perhaps in one sense be very beneficial to 
us; but it has been very severe in its 
operation upon the unfortunate persons 
in that country, whose livelihood depend- 
ed on the sale of manufactures no longer 
valuable. But, though apparently highly 
advantageous to Great Britain in one 
sense, it is, in another, very prejudicial to 
us. For whatever tends to contract the 
means of the East Indies to pay for our 
manufactures, must be in various ways 
highly detrimental to this country. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to give 
the East Indies new means of bringing 
their produce into consumption here, mutt 


ed silk goods j[ which are much more 
valugblej, twenty shillings a pound ; and 
on all Ollier silk goods, thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. I likewise propose that 
sboef, gloves, anlt other articles of that 
sort, which everyjbody knows arc not 
now kept out at all; but which, being pro- 
hibited by law, are introduced into the 
country l>y fraud, be admitted on payAig 
a duty of thirty per cent, ad valorem. 1 
am not prepared to say, that with regard 
to the last-mentioned articles IhereougntCo 
be no variatipn in the scale of duty; or 
that the duty ought always to continue as 
hi^h as I have stated it ; but at all events 
it is fair in the commencement to let the 
advantage^ if any, be in favour of the 
British manufacturer. Tlie loss to the 
revenue this diminution of the silk 
duties win, according to my calculation, 
amount to about 462,000/. Without^ 
troubling the Committee with the details, 

1 will merely observe, that hi my esti- 
mate I make a very ttioderate allowance 
for the amount of duty which will be 
received after the proposed change has 
been carried into clfect. 

It appears, then, Sir, that the total loss 
to the revenue upon the various duties 
which I propose to reduce, will stand 
thus 

Rum jS.1 50,000 

Coals, 100,000 

Wool S50,(K)0 

Silk, 462,000 


^.1,062.000 

. , This will be the whole of the annual 

be importantly beneficial ; and it is under j decrease. If we multiply the sum of 


this impression, that, whilst 1 would ad- 
mit the manufactured silks of India at a 
fair duty, I would at thp same time pro- 


1, 062,000/. by three, in. order to ascer- 
tain the loss of the years .1825, 1826, 
and 1827, and to that add half that sum 


pose that the duty on raw silk from the ; as the loss which, will accrue in this pre- 
East Indies, which is at present four ; sent year, 1824, we shall find that 
shillings a pound, should be reduced to « the total loss down to the end of 


_ . . . - _ - the 

threepence a pound; and that the duty on ’ year 1827, will be 3,717,000/. If that 
raw silk from China and Italy, which Is at amount be deducted from the surplus to 
nrMAn, fiy 0 shillines and sixpence ^ — --j - i — ^5 — 


present . five shillings and sixpence a 
pound, shall be reduced to ttgpence. a 
pound ; and that the duty upon Organ- 
which is at present fourteen 
shillings and ten-pence .a pound, shall be 
reduced to seven shillings and sixpence a 
pound. I shall also propose that all the 


which 1 have before directed the attention 
of the committee, viz. 4,135,099/, the 
difference in favour of the Exchequer, at 
the end of the year 1827, will be a Wance 
of 418,000/. 

• Stph, l^ir, is the extent of the proposi- 
tipns which J .mean to. .submit to the. 
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Houie. There is, however, one point to | but I trust that they will at least>%lieve, 
which I wish to advert before I conclude. I that the utmost care and attoutian have 


tiot because it forms any paft of my plan, 
but because it has recently been brought 
under the consideration of his majesty^s 

E ovemment ;~I mean, the state or the 
iw with regar^ to thu duty on Salt. 
Many representations have been made to j 
US that no benefit is likely to accrue to 
the country firom the cMstioni on tly» 5th j 
of January next, of tlJ^emaining part of 
the salt-duty, amountiig to two shillings 
a bushel. It is ceruiinly impossible to 
sugpo8e»that, as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, this small remaining impost, if it 
should becontinued, would have tneeil^l of 
inconveniently augmenting the price of 
Che article, even to individuals in the 
humblest circumstances. I am, thcre^ 
fore, not prepared to deny, that there 
may be many reasons for not carrying 
into complete effect the reduction of the 
salt-duty $ although 1 admit that, beyond 
all doubt, the faith of government is 
pledged on the subject. An I mean now 
|o respect to it is, that if it should 

^appear to be a {general feeling that no 
evil will accrue from the continuation of 
that small *portion of the duty. I shall 
not have the sllghtdst difficulty in finding 
other articles on which a diminution 
of duty may advantageously be made; a 
diminution which may be taken as the price 
of the concession with regard to salt. I do 
not state it as any part of my plan ; but, 
having received from many quarters, some 
unconnected with, and unfriendly to, 
ministers, representations on the subject, 
1 should not act fairly if I did not say, 
that circumstances may^ call upon Parlia- 
ment to rc-Gonsider their opinion upon it. 
But, I am bound, in candour, to repeat, 
that bis majesty’s government are un- 
questionably pledged to abide by the 
repeal of the remaining duty of two 
shilUngs a bushel en salt, if it should be 
insisted upon. 

Sir, 1 have now, 1 believe, gone through 
all the points to |rhich 1 think it necessary 
to advert. It cannot but be exceedingly 
gratifying to the House to find, that after 
the reduction of taxation which has 
idready taken place during the last three 
years, amounting to upwards of eteht 
millions, it* is in our power to affisrd a w- 
sher reduetien, of sDove one million, in 
die present yesir. Whether ernot the 
propositions which I have just submitted 
to the House will be eoeoiMfed bjibem 
.insponeot end acseplabie, 1 know not; 


been bestowed by rnyself and by the other 
members of bis majesty’s government, to 
frame those propositionft in a manner 
which appearra to us calculated to lead lo 
the most important national beaefits. It 
must be highly gratifying to the feelings 
of the House, to know that the country 
is at this moment in such a state of pros* 
perity : with an increasing revenue, de- 
creasing taxation, and a debt in the course 
of gradual and certain reduction. We 
see our country daily growing in wealth, 
in power, and in influence. In wealth, the 
result of sound poHcyfand considerate 
legislation ; in power, not abused for the 
selfish purposes of ambition and aggran- 
disement, but prompt enough to vindicate 
the national honour, and strong enough to 
uphold the national security; in influence, 
not arising from petty intrigues, or blus- 
tering dictation, but from the conviction 
entertained by other nations of the since- 
rity of our professions, and the honesty 
of our conduct a conviction which 
makes them feel that the wealth, thi? 
power, and the influence of which we are 
so justly proud, may be regarded ns the 
tests of steady friendship, and not as the 
menacing instrumeotf of hostility and 
rivalry.— .Sir, 1 am not arrogant enough to 
claim for bis majesty’s government, still 
less for myself, the merit of having brought 
the country into this happy condition. 
There are many others who are entitled to 
share that merit with us. 1 claim it, not 
for individuals, but for parliament ; for 
that calumniated, that vilincd parliament, 
which we were told was so essentially 
vicious in its nature and construction, that 
it was utterly impossible for it to extricate 
the kingdom from the depression and dis- 
tress in which it was rcKrently placed. We 
were confidently told (how truly the result 
has shewn), that in Parliament there was 
nothing good ; that its counsels were 
venal, its members corrupt ; In short, that 
unless all were at once turned topsy-turvy, 
and a new system of representation esU- 
blisbed, it was impossible that parliament 
could contribute to raise the nation from 
its difficulties, and relieve it from its dis- 
tress. We now see the best, because the 
practical, refutation of this calumny, as 1 
muBt jdways consider ft, on the constitu- 
tion, in the improved state of the country. 
Farliaasent may now contemidata with 

B ond satisfaoiion the result of its own 
hours. It may look around on the fiiwe 
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of thtf; coittry, gmiling in plenty, and 
aniRiat\tdA!lli1i, what 1 hope soon to see, 
unrestricted ftidustry. It beholds comfort 
and content, prosperity and order, going 
hand in hand, and dispensing from the 
sacred portals of an ancient and constitu- 
tional monarchy, all their inestimable 
blessings amongst a bappy^ a united, and, 
let us never forget, a grateful people. 
—The right hon. gentleman conclucied. 
amidst loud cheers, with moving his 
resolution relative to the paying off the 
four per cent annuities. 


Fbb. 23, 1821.. 


1358 


Mr. Barings in rising to offer a few ob- 
servations to the House, said, he could 
not but in the first place confess, that he 
had never heard, and he believed there 
never had been made of late years, so 
gratifying a statement as that which the 
House had just heard from the right hon. 
gentleman. The facts upon which that 
statement was founded had, no doubt, 
been most maturely considered, and 
without a sufficient opportunity for 
examining the several particulars of which 
it was composed, it would be very pre- 
sumptuous in any man to give a hasty 
opinion upon a topic which was, in every 
point of view, so truly important. He 
must, however, at the same time that lie 
cheerfully bore testimony to the satisfac* 
tory tenour of the right non. gcnticmatfs 
speech, and of the intentions of the go- 
vernment which it expressed, avail himsulf 
of this opportunity of stating, that several 
of the questions which the speech involved, 
and particularly that which had been last 
treated of, required the most earnest at- 
tention that could be bestowed upon it by 
parliament. There were one or two points, 
the prominent nature of which struck him 
very forcibly, and to which he should now 
proceed to call the attention of the com- 
mittee. In the first place, the right hon. 
gentleman’s plan of finance seemed to him 
to want that certainty in the results, which 
itwas supposed would attend it, and without 
which no plan of finance could be relied 
upon, or ought to be entertained. He 
had no doubt that the intention of the 
plan was, to preserve the credit of the j 
nation in tlie best possible manner. It j 
might be, that the multiplicity of its de- • 
tails, ratlicr than any want of clearness in 
them, had prevented him from accurately 


hon. gentleman. In his estimate of the 
ways and means for this and the last year, 
the right hon*. gentleman had slated ih;it 
there was a surplus revenue to the mnount 
of J, 710, 98.5/. in the former, ami 
1,520,076/. in the latter. Fursuiiig his 
calculation, hediad supposed that in the 
yeaip 1825 the surplus would amount to 
372,34^/.; in 1826, to 477,316/. and in 
1827« to 522,34tf. and he concluded, 
therefore, that in vie year last mentioned 
the surplus of the /evenue would amount 
to 4,135,099/. And upon this statement 
he had called upon the House to make a 
present sacrifice, in the way of repealing 
taxes, and adopting certain regulations in 
trade, to the amount of 1,052,076/. Now, 
he thought that the advantages had been 
too highly calculated, niul that the reduc- 
tion was too rashly made. For example, 
the right lion, gentleman had proposed to 
reduce the duty on coals from 200, 000/. 
to 100,000/., and had calculated upon the 
increased consumption to justify so largo 
a reduction. Hut, even it it should turn 
out that this was correct, it was obvious 
that the cal) for repeal of taxes was not 
made upon a fair estimate of jl ho aiiinial 
income, but that thc^addition of the sum 
to be received for the Austrian Joan had 
been taken into the ac^ecuint. I/is ohfer- 
tion to tfie cnlcitlation tliere/bre was, 
mainl 3 S that the redueiioii ol‘ 1,052,0767. 
was intended to be in perpetuity, while 
the increase of the revenue by wliUIi it 
was proposed to he met, was to d'^pend 
upon circumstances, the success of which 
no one could foresee. lie thought there 
was no foundation whatever for the as- 
sumed surplus, and therefore that there 
was nothing to justify the reduction to the 
amount which was proposed. 

With respect to the reduction which (lie 
right hon. gctillcman proposed in the 4 
per cents, it must be rcincnibcred, that the 
measure would be examined out of doors 
with the most scrupulous accuracy. As 
it appeared to him at present, he thought 
it was a greater reductioiv tisan tlie means 
of the country warranted. There was, 
moreover, a very considerable mistake In 
the cniculation. The right hon. gentleman 
stated, that he was by law compelled to 
give BIX months’ notice of his intention to 
pay off that descripsion of stock : he pro- 
posed, th^cforc, in compliance v^ith this 


comprehending the whole of its bearing ; ; poseef, thw , 
but, as far as he had been able tb under- i law, to giro notice that the 75 millions of 
stand it, it seemed that the supposed in« I 4 percents should be paid off in October 
crease was hardly to be calculated upon, ; next,'' unless within six weeks from that 
from the grounds proposed by the right i time the persons entitled to it would con-' 
"N OL. I 
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sent to take the amount of their respective This consideration he did not iw ehould 
stock at par in the per cents. The prevent the House from legyjiuj^ upon 
right hon. gentleman, in adopting this the subject, if they thougnt fit; but it 

{ dan, should, however, be aware, that un- might be well urged as a reason why very 
esa he previously effected a reductign in great precautions should *be taken before 
the interest ofcxchequer bills, there would it ^ras 6nally resolved upon. But, not 
be in the marketai fund which would be only would the taking off a duty»of 30 per 
held against him by the persons entitled cent upon the raw material have a con- 
to be paid off ; because, ns soon as the siilcrablc effect upon the manufacturers ; 
notice should be givc^ all the pC{sons the preference which was always given to 
holding 4 per cent sfoA would prefer to French patterns, and the superiority of 
receive the market prife of their stock ; that nation in the art of dyeing, might 
and exchequer bills, bearing an interest of really do serious injury to this branch of 
4 per cent, but not being worth more in our trade. 

the market than at the rate of 3 per cent, While he repeated, that his object in 
they would invest their money in that rising had been merely to obtain a fuller 
kind of security. He could not, therefore explanation of the means by which the 
sec what advantage the right hon. gentle- right hon. gentleman thought that the 
man expected to gain by his measure. If certain reductions which he had stated 
the right hon. gentleman had reduced, as could be effected from the hazardous 
stillheniight, the interest of the exchequer surplus upon which he calculated, he 
bills, tlien he would reduce the value of must, however, say, that the statement 
that fund, the competition of adiich, with of the right' lion, gentleman was highly 
liis proposed scheme, would be so mis- satisfactory ; because it would convince 
chievous to the latter. He wished, how- the most incredulous of the advantages of 
ever, particularly that it should be ex- the system by which the improvement had 
plained in the committee, upon what been effected, and by which the public 
grounds it |vas, that the right hon. gentle- credit had been preserved. Even tliose 
man made out that.the annual remiction who had objected to that system— he be- 
of would enable him to reduce lieved there were none such now, and 

the taxation to the amount of 1,0512, 076/. that they had never been any other than 
There was one very important question the senseless populace, whose huzzaing at 
which had been touched upon— he meant public meetings proceeded rather from ig- 
thc introduction of foreign manufactures, norance than from a national disapproba- 
To the principle of this he had no ob- tion of it — would at length see, that the 
jection ; but. it would have been much reduction of the just debt of the country 
more satisfactory, if the right hon. gen- had been brought about by the only honest 
tieman had, at the same time, stated, means which could ever have effected it, 
whether any communications had been had and that it never could have been othcr- 
on this subject with other countries, and wise done, but by shaking at the same 
whether the advantages which the com- time the credit of the nation, and by the 
mcrcc of such countries was to derive sacrifice of principles which ought never 
ironi it, was to be repaid by any reciprocal to be lost sight of. The country gentle- 
conccssions on their parts. He (Mr. B.) men, too, of whom, to do them justice, he 
did not say, that, even with such rcci- had never heard one of them advocate the 
procity, it would be expedient to adopt absurd and wicked projects to which he 
the measure at present : it would require had just alluded, would be gratified to sec 
great care and attention before it could that their firmness and constancy had 
he entered upofi as rapidly as the right enabled them, not only to effect the re- 
hon. gentleman moposed, lest great injury diiction of the national burthens; but to 
shoum be done ro many valuable branches relieve themselves from those oppressive 
of our manufactures. In the first place, circumstances which had weighed so 
the silk-trade would be operated upon by heavily upon^ them. For himself, lie 
this regulation ; and he should not be looked upon it as subject of national 
surprised if very serious consequences pride and exultation, that, recovering 
were to* result from it. Settiim aside the from a long and expensive war, we were 
'alteration which it would maR in com- enabled to effect such improvements in 
inercial speculations generally, ^ still the finances of the country, without the 
greater inconvenience, bd apprehmded, violation of any honourable principle, or 
* would result to the silk-manufacturers, of those moral obligations by which so- 
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ciety^« waA held together. He did not, found, it would be the time to supply it; 
howcv*?r.^7]iink that, flourishing as the but he thought in the interim he was en- 
financial cohdition of the country^ was, titled to assiAne, notwithstanding the ap. 
this prosperity could in any way justify prehensions of the hon. gentleman, that 
the system ivhicli had been pursued no such deficiency would be found, 
throughout the late war, and particularly Afr. Baring said, he had not at all 
the measures relating to the currency, misunderstood, the rigl^t hon. genilcmnn. 
The recovery, gratifying as it was, had He* thought that the country would be 
been effected, it should be remembered placed in a very dangerous situation, if u 
at the expense of the fortunes of thousands war were to br^ out previous to Octo- 
of persons, who had been utterly ruined, ber,*and it were'\lion called upon to pay 
and by the dreadful depreciation of the twenty-five miliiorp. Instead of keeping 
agriculture, by which respectable men had up a large floating debt as tlio right lion, 
been reduced to beggary, and to breaking gentleman proposed to do, it would bo 
stones upon tlic road side. In no country better to employ the money as a sinlcing 
perhaps, before had so complete a revo- fund to purchase the 3 per cents above 
lution of property been effected by such 90/. 

means ; and it would for ever remain an Mr. Ellice rose to ask the right hon. 
example of the miserable consequences of gentleman a question referring to a parti- 
tampering with the currency, and a warn- cular subject, in wliicb, from his situation 
tug against it in all future emergencies. as the representative of one of the greatest 
The Chancellor of the Exchei/uersaid^ be silk-manufacturing towns in tiu! kingdom, 
thought he had already explained fully he felt p«uliarly interested. 'Mie right 
the plan by which he meant to effect the hon. gcntieinanliad stated, that be int end- 
reduction he had proposed; but as the cd to reduce the duty on silks itinnedinic- 
hon. gentleman had not comprehended ly. Now, he was afraid, that if llie riglit 
him entirely, he must have failed in that lion* gentleman carried Ids resolution into 
intention. It would be observed, that in effect, it would occasion the greatest 
the calculation he had made of the pro- inconvenience and distress aAiongst the 
diicc of the last year, although he bad silk-maniifuctiiriiig population. IJc per- 
taken the surplus at its actual amount, he fcctly agreed with the right hon. geiitJc- 
had not estimated any increase of revenue man in the expediency of ultimately re- 
on account of the reduction. In tlie Cus- diicing the dut}^ ; but be proLcsted against 
toms, also, he bad assumed no addition on any great and sudden rcduclion which 
account of the progressive increase which would materially affect the stock on band, 
might be reasonably expected. Nor had The right ^hoti. gentleman must be fully 
he, with respect to the assessed taxes, cal* aware, that the duty on silk amounted io u 
culatcd upon any improvement in those heavy per centage on the value oi' the 
which remained. He had made no such article. There had been made very large 
prospective calculation, nor had he, on the sales of silk recently, and .some even dur- 
other hand, allowed for any increase of ing the last week ; the purchasers upon 
expenditure for the ensuing four years, those 'occasions would experience u very 
trusting that the addition thereby to be great loss, if tlic proposed rcihictioii were 
incurred would be supplied by the natu- suddenly to take place. And, not only 
ral decrement which might be expected would the purchasers of the raw material 
to occur in that period. If by any acci- suffer, but all those persons who had a 
dent not now to be foreseen, that event large stock of manufactured goods on 
should happen which would necessarily hand. It would be peculiarly unfortunate 
overturn all calculations— he meant a war, if the reduction should t^ko place at the 
the Government then roust rely upon the present season ; because a large stock of 
public spirit of the country to enable them goods had just been miiiufacturcd for the 
to meet the expenses which it would spring consumption. Under these cir« 
bring with it. If, however, the tranquillity cumstances, he hoped the right hon. gen- 
which at present prevailed should continue, Ueman would declare publicly, that he 
the calculations which he had made would consent to postpone the* reduction 
would be found, he trusted, quite correct ; of the du^to some period when it would 
and, at tho end of the time to which they less seridflRy affect the owners of the raw 
reached, the parliament would be enabled article, and the manufacturers who had a 
to judge of the operation of this improved largt^stock on hand. He trusted, at least, 
system. If any deficiency were then that before tiiu right hon. gcnllcnmn- 
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decided upon a measure of such vast 
importance to a large class ofindividuals^ 
he would listen to the representations of 
the parties interested. 

Mr. Maherly said, that, according to the 
compptation of the right hon. gentlelnan, 
the surplus of the revenue in the year 
1823, amounted to 1,710, 9851., and ir^the 
year 182-1* it would amount to 1,052,076/. 
Now, he did nut think t|^(t the calculation 
of tho right hon.gciitlenjXn was correcl, in- 
asmuch as the lasts mu ^as madcup partly 
of amount received on account of the Aus- 
trian loan. But, saving the error which 
he Tiad pointed out, it appeared to him 
that the case of the right lion, gentleman 
was a strong one. Tlie right hon. gen- 
tleman, however, had not anticipated, 
what ail}'’ person might well anticipate, 
iiiirnely, an increase of revenue, arising 
out of reduced taxation and the cmploy- 
iiicnt of the people. If the right hon. 
gentleman could only devise iti^modc to 
give employment to the people of another 
country, if the government could but give 
encouragement to the people of Ireland 
-—he had nodouht but that in return they 
would iind an increase of tlie revenues of 
that couiifry greater than any person 
could anticipate ; and, what was of 
more value than revenue, the esta- 
lilishiiieiit of tranquillity, of public order, 
and of social happiness. lie would not at 
at that inoincnt say that the taxes which 
the right hon. gentleman proposed to re- 
mit were the best to be rcmitttd, but he 
agreed in the principle whicn the right 
hon. gentleman laid down. It was an en- 
larged and liberal principle, from which 
great benefits were likely to result, 
'flic right lion, gentleman had exerted 
himself to reduce the amount of taxa* 
tion, in a i^lanner likely to produce great 
benefits to the country. But, at the same 
time, he was bound to say, that he did not 
think the right hon. gentleman had been 
as skilful as he might have been, with 
reference to the adoption of the best 
means of reducing that taxation. He 
would instance the mode of collecting the 
beer and malt Aties : if the right hon. 
gentleman would act on a more judicious 
principle in the collection of those duties, 
he might save to the country 285,000/. 
a year ; put an cfiectual stop to the fraud 
of mixing beer ; and, at the Wne sime, 
promote the freedom of tradc^Kfhe tax 
on beer and malt was one which ouglit to 
be reduced intoio as soon aspos2ble; 
•because it was a tax which affected the 


working classes; for those elfcseywere 
taxed one-sixth more than theVigJ^er or- 
ders. The right hon. gentleman, whilst 
he relieved that great class ol the people, 
who on every principle were entitled to 
greater sympathy than the rich, might 
rest assured that the amount o( the tax 
would be made up by the increase of 
consumption.— Tfuu'e was another head 
o( expenditure on which a great saving 
might be effected— he meant the ma- 
nagement of the public debt. If the 
question were still open — if the govern- 
ment were not bound— he would impress 
on the right lion, gentleman nut to give 
to the Bank 100,000/. a year more than 
was necessary to give them, of the public 
money. On looking at another point, he 
could not but press on the right hon. 
gentleman a great error into which he 
had fallen ; and for which he had no cx-> 
cuse. He had hoped, that papers would 
have been laid on the table of that House, 
respecting a most iniprovidciit bargain to 
which an hon. friend of his had alluded 
on a former evening, and in consequence 
of wiiich the country had lost, according 
to the calculation of his bon. friend, no 
less than one million and a half in money ; 
but, in point of fact, the loss was greater, 
lie, of course, alluded to tlie contract for 
paying the half-pay and pensions. Had 
tliat bargain been made on the 2nd of 
February, 1824, instead of having been 
made in March, 1823, there would have 
been a saving to the country of 1,698,000/.; 
for that sum had been actually lost to the 
country, in consequence of the bargain 
which had been made. For that error it 
was difficult to account, as it was impos- 
sible to defend it. The right lion, gen- 
tleman had no defence to make. He had 
been over and over again cautioned by 
the Opposition side of the House, not to 
commit the error. But their attempts 
were vain ; he would go on ; he would 
throw away the public money. It was 
impossible to justify the conduct of the 
right bon. gentleman. Viewing it in every 
point, the bargain was raotistruu&iy unjust : 
It was unjust with reference to a state of 
peace; it was unjust with reference to a 
state of war. If he calculated on a 
continuation of peace, be had acted with 
his eyes open, against the most manifest 
principles of policy ; if he apprehended a 
war, he blocked up the resources of the 
Bank, and would prevent it from affordr 
ing that accommodation to the public, 
the want of whicli, . in a state of war^ 
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might prAe so detrimental to the public sire was» to establish the principle of ihe 
interests.i'lf the right hon. gentlemaD reduction of the tax ; and it made little 
had proceeded in the plan, and sold the difference whether it were carried into 
whole of the annuities, the loss to the full effect sooner or later. He would here 
country would not have been less than observe in reference to what had lallcn 
ten millions. It appeared to him most from* the hon. member for Taunton, that 
extraord^ary, that a person, capable of it was certainly true ^that the surplus 
making the statement they had heard that which he liad calculated upon would not 
night, could possibly fall into such an be established unless the payment had 
error. He could only explain the matter, been made, on jycount of the Austrian 
by taking it for granted, that the right loan* but then i%IiouId be recollected, 
hon« gentleman had not consulted his own that an increase o^ expenditure bad been 
good sense, but had been led away by a propo. ed, in consequence of the receipt 
desire to give the appearance of support of that money. Xlicre were some ii\ci* 
to the plans of that miserable financier dental charges this year of a niiscellane- 
his predecessor. ous nature, which would not occur in any 

Sir John IVroitcsley said, he rose for future year. It would not be expected 
the purpose of putting a question to the that he should particularize ail these 
right hon. gentleman, which affected the charges which were inevitable ; one of 
interests of his constituents. He wished them, however, had been occasioned by 
to know whether the right hon. gentle- the operation of exchanging the Irish 
man intended to allow coals to be brought tokens for the regular coin of the realm, 
up by the Grand Junction canal to and amoanted to about 100,000/. AUi^ 
London, and what was the exact amount other charge arose out of certain claims 
of duty tlicy were to be subjected to ? on the part of the United States of Ame- 
He would also put another question to rica, respecting some slave ships. With 
the right hon. gentleman with respect to respect to a question put to him by an 
the four per cents. He understood the hon. baronet, as to the duty on coals; lie 
right hon. gentleman to say, that an in- had not stated the duty on inland coals, 
stalment of one-third of the amount of the but he would, now say, that it w*as his 
four per cents was to be paid in October, present intention to lay on those coals a 
and the other two-thirds at a fit time, duty of Jr. per ton. Jlut if, on a inoro 
There were, therefore, 25 millions to be minute examination, it should appear that 
paid in October. Now, ho wislied the that duty was too much or too little, he 
right hon. gentleman to explain, in what did not consider liimself bound to enforce 
manner the persons who would be entitled it* Wlial be fshed to cslablisU was, the 
to the first instalment were to be selected principle*, and to lay no more duty on ihe 
from the, other holders^ article Utan it ought in fairness to bear. ' 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said. Sir /. Cqffin expressed, his pleasure at 
he would answer the different quesUons find'*>g that the country would soon be 
put to him by hon. members as aistinctlv relieved .altogether from tlie burthen of 
as he could, and in the order in which the salt-tax ; . for it was, with respect to 
they had been proposed. In answer to ihc poor, a most oppressive duty, 
what had fallen from tlie horn member Mu Ellice said, be was happy to find 
for Coventry respecting the time when that the right hon. gentleman was willing 
the reduction of the duty on silk to grant llie persons interested in ihe silk- 
was to take effect, his idea was, that manufacture, tune to make thosearrange- 
the reduction should commence on the mentarwbich the proposed reduction of 
5th of July next. He conceived that the the duty reiidereu necessary. An hon. 
interval between the present time and member had a$^ked, ho w.the chancellor of 
that period, would be sufficiently long to the Exchequer proposed to pay off a third 
enable those who had large stocks on of the 4 per cents in October Now, ho 
hand to dispose of them. At the same (Mr. E.) thought tliat tlie right hon. 
time, he felt it necessary to state, that he gentleman had very clearly stated how 
should not consider himself bound to that operatfoa would be performed, 
commence the redaction at that particu- There be no selection, b'ut each 

lar time, if, from ihe representations of person be paid oft* pro raia» He 

the parties interested, it should appear to conceivira that the statement which the 
him to be desirable to postpone the re- chancellor tif the Exchequer had made^ 
duction to a later period. His chief de- that night would impede the operation 
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which he had in view. If the right hen. 
gentlenoan had only said that all those 
holders of 4 per cents who had not come 
into his arrangement should be paid off* 
and then had waited to see what ifould 
be the effect of this declaration, all would 
have been well. rBut the •plan laid down 
bjr the right lion, gentleman could nca be 
said to be free from embarrassments. He 
said to the holders of tl^4 per cents^ ** If 
you don*t consent to tl^alteration of your 
stock, 1*11 pay you on|-third in October, 
and at a future period the remaining two* 
thgrds/' Now, the holders might refuse, 
or they miglit raise objectionsi or make 
demands which the right hon. gentleman 
could not adjust unless he called parlia- 
ment together in October. He did not 
mean to censure the right hon. gentleman 
for the proposed plan ; on the contrary, 
his only apprehension was, that the right 
lion, gentleman might not be able to at- 
tain the object which he had in View. 

Mr. John Smith said, he gave the right 
hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer full 
credit for having given this great and im- 
portant subject his most serious and at- 
tentive consideration, but there was still 
one weighty and qppressive tax which 
seemed to have escaped his attention; 
and upon that ground it was, that he felt 
it necessary to obtrude himself upon the 
attention of the committee. The tax to 
which he alluded was the tax upon law 
proceedings; or, as it might be fairly 
called, tlic tax upon justice. Recent cir- 
cumstances had induced him to inquire 
more minutely into the law taxes, wnich 
were to be met with at every step, in our 
ditPerent courts of justice, and he felt 
convinced, that many gentlemen around 
him were not at all aware of the exorbi- 
tant amount to which they extended ; or 
of the injurious cftects which they pro- 
duced upon the peace, the morals and the 
happiness of a great proportion of the 
people. For instance, in order to recover 
a debt of from 3L to 4/. you must expend 
3/. or 4/. more in stamps. In many in- 
stances, actions were brought which the 
poverty of the parties did not enable 
them to defend ; and then the law said, 
because you arc unable to incur the ex- 
pence of defending an action, you must 
pay the Slim demanded, and the addi- 
tional expense of allowing it unde- 
fended against you.** He pjj^ it to 
the committee, he put it to the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exclieoucr tiinnclf, 
whether this was a state of tliinga which 


I ought to be allowed to exisw It had 
I been his misfortune, a short ^trae since, 
in a case of bankruptcy, to have to answer 
a bill in Chancery, which was at least three 
feet high, and contained 7^000folio sheets. 
Ndw, he would leave it to the committee 
to consider what the expence of such a 
proceeding must be. It was not his in- 
tention to trouble the Committee by going 
Into a detail of the various cases of hard- 
ship and oppression which had come under 
his notice, both in courts of common law, 
and courts of equity, but more particu- 
larly in the latter. One case, however, 
which occurred in a court of equity, he 
felt it necessary to mention : it was the 
case of Roe v. Gudgeon. Mr. Roe called 
upon Mr. Gudgeon, to furnish certain ac- 
counts, to which the defendant replied 
that he could not furnish them, as the pro- 
duction of them would cost him no less a 
sum than 29,000/. [Hear !] Was it fit,^ho 
asked, that the most sacred of all our 
tribunals, the tribunal of justice, should 
be open only to those who were capable 
of entering into a large expense i Surely 
justice, simple justice, should be open 
equally to the rich and the poor! lie 
would appeal to all around him, whether, 
at a period like the present, when our 
prosperity was increasing, and when we 
wcrercducingour taxation, we ouglitjnot to 
take care that justice should be open to all, 
at a less charge thaniin any other country ! 
A celebrated writer had said, that justice 
was that security which government gives 
to every individual for the undisturbed 
ossessiOD of every thing which a man 
olds most dear, his property, his honour, 
his character, and his life.'* No man of 
common sense would wish to so to law, 
under the present weight of law du- 
ties ; but sometimes he would be conmel- 
led to do so, for the preservation or his 
property, or what was dearer to him, the 
vindication of his character. Yet it was 
a well-known fact, that among the labour- 
ing classes of society, no man was ever 
unlucky enough Co get into a law-suit with- 
out its being predicated by all his friends 
and neighbours, that he was pretty sure 
to go to gaol before it was terminated. 
When he called the notice of the right 
hon. gentleman to the crying evils of such 
a system of oppressive taxation as this 
must be, he requested him to examine 
whether or no bis statements were over- 
coloured or exaggerated ? AH he called 
for was, inquiry. Let the right hon. gen- 
tleman only turn his attention to the sub- 
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ject, and would find that his statements 
fell infinity short of the fact. It fre- 
quently happened that persons in exalted 
situations, either from false ideas of dtg« 
nity, or from attention to other affairs, 
omitted to consider the situation of the 
labouring classes of society, as to these 
matters. It had been held b^ several gen- 
tlemen, that if law proceedings were ren- 
dered cheap, it would give encouragement 
to a spirit of litigation in the country. He 
believed no such thing. It was said, too, 
that if the expenses attending law pro- 
ceedings were diminished, there would be 
a greater number of suits instituted than 

there were at present. True ; there would: 
because many persona were at present, 
obliged to submit to wrongs, because they 
could not afford the expense of seeking 
redress. He would venture to say, that 
there was not a man in that House who 
had attained the age of thirty, without 
having submitted to some injury to his 
property, rather than incur the still greater 
injury which he must sustain by entering 
into a law-suit. This was a circumstance 
of constant, nay of every-day occurrence. 
It had only happened to himself a few days 
ago. There were some lion, gentlemen, 
whuin he did not now sec in their places, 
who thought (at least he suspected as 
much from the language they held) that 
law expenses were very good and useful 
tilings ; and their argument was, that no 
man, for instance, ought to contract a i 
debt, the constant forerunner of legal ^ 
charges, for that debt was the bane of all 
private and public happiness, and credit 
the ruin of those to whom it was given, 
llutsucii hon. gentlemen knew very little 
of the state of society in England ; they 
did not seem to know that credit was the 
basis of our prosperity, and the founda- 
tion of all the property in the country. 
Without detaining the House with further 
instances, he would only mention that he 
knew a country shop-keeper who had, at 
one time, 200/. owing to him from some 
labourers residing in the neighbourhood. 
They nrere unable to pay the individual 
that season ; but the whole amount was 
punctually repaid at the subsequent har- 
vest— so untrue was it, as a maxim, that 
credit ruined those to whom it was given. 
—He now^ came to another point, on 
which he wished to say a word or two be- 
fore he sat down. He had heard with the 
utmost possible surprise, the proposition 
brought forward by the right liqn. gentle- 
man to expend a sum of 8W,000/.; namely. 


300,000/. in the improvements and repairs 
of Windsor Castle, and 500,000/. in the 
building of n^w churches. [Hear, hear.l 
Now, while there were any distresses of 
the poor to be remedied, or any oppres- 
sive burthens to be lightened and relieved, 
so long would. he oppose these improve- 
ments, and this application of the public 
money, even if he should stand in that 
House alone. QCheers from the Opposi- 
tion.]] When so' 'prge a portion— indeed, 
the largest portion^of the people of these 
kingdoms possessed not the means neces- 
sary to enable them to pay for the ex- 
pense ofjustice, he would maintain that 
It was sacrilege— and he bad almost added 
a yet stronger term— to apply the sum 
of 500,000/. to the building of new 
churches. Let it be remembered ** that 
mercy was better than sacrifice.*’ Hear, 
hear. 3 Let them have some mercy upon 
their countrymen. Nor could he refrain 
from observing upon such a proposition as 
this, that there was something which sa- 
voured too much of cant in this continual 
cry about building new churches. [Hear, 
hear. 3 Reverting to what he had already 
said about the law duties, he was perfectly 
ready to admit, that they were very pro- 
ductive ; that they had brought in largo 
sums to the Exchequer ; but their produc- 
tion had been in direct proportion to the 
misery of the people. He again pressed 
upon the risht hon. gentleman the sug- 
gestions he had made, and was confident 
that when that right hon. gentleman con- 
sidered the effect of these most unjust 
duties upon the mass of the people, ho 
would be impatient to repeal them. 

Mr. Calcrqft felt, as no doubt the coun- 
try at large would feel, much obliged to bis 
hon. friend for Jiaving called the attention 
of parliament to the oppressions caused 
by the law taxes, to which suitors at law 
or in equity were subject. They were 
of a character the most odious and oppres- 
sive, and were among the very first evils 
of taxation, which the people of this coun- 
try had a right to expect would be now 
done away with. But he particularly 
wished to ask the right hon. gentleman 
what was meant to be done about the re- 
peal of the present duty on salt i The 
right hon.' gentleman had said nothing 
upon this point that was direct ; but had 
merely tbjown out an observation or two 
upon thjifnereasing amount of the duty* 
At thesamC'time, the, pledge, the solemn 
engagement that parliament was under to 
the people was not to be for a moment for-' 
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gotten: name1y;thatonthe5thof January, 
18&5rthi8 tax was to terminate ; and he 
WM Still of opinion, that parliament ought 
to redeem ita pledge, by taking especial 
care, that at the appointed time the 
Aould be wholly remitted. He knew that 
there were persona who contrived to make 
their way to the chancellor of theExthe* 
quer,- who were not only anxious for the 
continuance of the tax,u»ut would bot^glad 
to see it increased ; * w knew also, that if 
this neat-egg was not repealed as promised, 
it would soon be increased beyond what 
it was at present. But the persons who 
*o made tiicir way to the right hon. gen- 
tleman were interested persons; they 
were not the consumers. It was, how- 
ever, on the part of the consumers that he 
spoke ; and he besought the right lion, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to ctmsi- 
der what would be the cftcct of breaking 
faith with the country, with respect to 
this tax. He hoped that he woidd at least 
hear bodi sides, and that, before he took 
any step, he would ascertain whether, in 
the whole list of reductions made last year, 
there was one which had given greater or | 
more genci;al satisfaction than the reduc- i 
tion of the salt-tax had done. As to 
the right lion, geiitleniaii himself, he felt 
the question was safe in his hands ; but lie 
knew that there were persons whose ob- 
ject and interest it was, to advise a course 
of proceeding different from that to which 
parliament stood pledged. With respect 
to the various other topics touched upon 
by the right hon. gentleman in the course 
of his very long and luminous speech, he 
confessed that he was not at that moment 
prepared to follow liitn ; but he could not 
help saying that, upon the whole, he felt 
considerable disappointment, and was con- 
fident chat the public would be equally so. 
As to the wool-tax, he had no objection 
to its repeal : but he thought the condi- 
tion upon which that repeal was to take < 
place, would give rise to great dissatisihe- j 
tion and apprehension in the minds of the 
manufacturers. «Ina word, be had no ob- 
jection to the repeal, but he disliked the 
condition upon which it was to take place. 
The repeal of the coal-tax was a most 
judicious one : it was as unjust a tax as it | 
was partial and oppressive inks operation. 
What coufd be more injudicious than to 
throw difficulties in the way fair in- 
terchange of commodities beta^n county 
and county, and to impose an additional 
tax upon a great part of the people, solely 
'because they had not the good fortune to 


live in a county where a particj/lar article 
was produced at a cheap rate ? ^As to the 
repeal of the silk-duties, he confessed his 
incompetence to enter into the subject ; 
but, from what he had htard, he enter- 
taihed little doubt that the competition to 
which that trade would be exposed, by 
the importation of foreign silks now con- 
teroplated» would be at first attended with 
ruinous consequences. If this repeal wer? 
to be made upon terms of reciprocity, and 
a similar repeal were to take place abroad 
upon some other article, it would be a 
different 'matter. He fully agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman as to the pro- 
priety of repealing the tax on the raw 
material. — That measure would give a 
spring and elasticity to the trade which 
it would never have otherwise experienced. 
He regretted to find, according to the 
views of the right lion, gentleman, that, 
up to the year 1827, the country was not 
to entertain a hope of any further reduc- 
tion of taxation. This certainly was a 
most disheartening view of affairs, both 
for the House and the country. The right 
hon. gentleman it appeared, had appropri- 
ated all that was to be expected from t!ie 
growing income of the country during 
that period, to objects which did not em- 
brace any further rediictior of the exist- 
ing taxation under wliicli we laboured. 
He was sorry to find that this was the case ; 
because it was telling the public, that for 
the next four or five years they had no 
further alleviation of their burthens to ex- 
pect. Why the right hon. gentleman 
thought it fit to hold forth such a gloomy 
prospect to the country, he was at a loss 
to conceive. — He perceived that tlie sum 
of 500,000/. was to be expended in 
building churches. Unquestionably no 
man, who saw the necessity of building 
additional churches, would, fora moment, 
think of opposing such a grant. But they 
ought first to know wliut had hecn^ the 
effect of the late grant made for that pur- 
pose. They ought to inquire, if the 
million of money granted for that purpose 
had operated as it was intended it should. 
They ought to ascertain whether the 
numerous churches now existing, were 
full}’ attended. But he believed, it w‘ould 
be found that there did not exist for 
buildings of that kind, the demand calcu* 
lated on by tlic right hon. gentleman, who 
proposeil Ihc present grant. He would 
go further, and say, that, according to his 
opinion, the 500^000/. in question, might 
be better employed, with a view to the 
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morale af^ happiness of the peoplct tlian be had selected in his 8tateincni» as proper 
in building churches. As to the sum pro- for the purposes of improvement or re- 
posed to be expended upon Windsor duction, it rfas possible he might have 
Castle, he felt obliged to differ from his made, out of the number to be considered, 
hon. friend who spoke last. If the cir- a wrong choice. It might seem strange, 
cumstances of the country warranted <he but experience proved that there was as 
expenditure of such a sum, it could not, much difficulty, to be encountered in dc- 
he thought, be better buyout. Windsor teratning what taxes ought to be taken 
Castle was a very ancint ‘palace ; and off, as there was in ascertaining what might 
every one who knew its present situation be put on, with l;|ie least possible injury to 
must be aware that it would take the the (Public intereslu . He begged to assure 
greater part of that sum to repair the hon. gentlemen, tlidt it was matter of much 
building itself. With respect to the re- difficulty to weigh the reasons for repealing 
, peal of the tax on rum, the only objection one tax, against those which might be 
which, in his view, could be made to it urged for the repeal of another. The 
was, that it was too scant}*. He should principle upon which he had acted in the 
be happy to see the 500,000/. expended faction he had made was, that the 
in aid of the proposed repeal, instead of muit of his plan would enable parliament 
being applied to the building of churches, to provide the means of effecting, at a fu« 
which we did not want. He must repeat, ture time, a further reduction of taxation ; 
that upon the whole the public, he was whereas he conceived that the repeal of 
convinced, would feel, and justly feel, those other duties and taxes that had been 
disappointed at the right hon. gentleman's adverted ^o, if effected, would not leave 
statement ; for it certainly was dis- to parliament the means of future reduc- 
hearteningtoreflect, that, notwithstanding > tion. He begged to assure the hon. 
the flourishing statements made of the member for Midhurst, that the subject he 
improvement in our agriculture, manufac- had addressed the committee upon, had 
Cures, and commerce; and notwithstanding not escaped his observation. He was 
the existing, and expected improvements quite aware thot there was a degree of 
in our revenue, the people were to look oppression about the«OjperatJon of the law 
for no further reduction of taxation during taxes. In balancing, however, one duty 
the next four years. He agreed with what against another, lie had been led Co think 
had fallen from liis lion, friend upon the it would bo more odvantageous to begin 
subject of the taxes on law proceedings, by endeavouring to efibet the other objects 
They amounted to nothing short of a Co which he had called the attention of 
denial of justice to a large and most dc- the committee, than by attempting the at- 
serving portion of the community. He tainment of other ends, which, however 
regretted to state, that that lax, togetlicr desirable they might be, would not enable 
with others which pressed with similar in- parliament to repeal other taxes in future, 
equality upon a portion of the population. The course he had that night recoin- 
did not meet with that attention from the mended he still considered Co be that 
legislature which their urgency demanded, which would prove roost beneficial to the 
That the country was improving in pros- public. 

perity he was happy to nnd: but those Mr. UroirgAoin said, be fully agreed with 
who did not attribute their prosperity, in his hon. friend near him, in thinking that 
a great measure, to a reduction of taxation the House and the country had a right to 
were grossly mistaken. The first object feel disappointment at the financial project 
of parliament ought always to be, to di- just proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
minish the burthens of the people, and to opposite. But, before he went ai^ further 
increase their energies. For it was by the he was most anxious te guardT himself 
energy, the industry, the spirit, and the against being misunderstood. He beggod 
intelligence of the people, that the country to assure the right lion, gentlcaiao, that 
had been able to work its way through its in using the word project," be meant 
various difficulties, to its present state. not to treat with the sligtitest disrespect 
The Chancellor ^ the Exchequer said, the very sound and enligotened- statement 
that no person was more convinced of the which he had made to the comndittee. He 
truth of the last asoertion made by the nve the right hon. gentleman every credit 
hon. gentleman, or bad more frequently tor hia strand and enlightened views upon 
urged the same consideration on the thedifferent topics alluded to in his speech; 
House. As to the different items which but, as many of them had been beard by 
VOL. X. 2 A 
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him and hU inenda for the drst tim^ that 
evening, he could not of course pledge 
himselt either way upon them. There 
were, however, several points which bad 
hie full concurrence. First, with rmpect 
to the repeal of the bounties on the \fnale 
fisheries, and on ^linen, lie thought there 
could not be two opinions. By diis l■ea> 
sore, he understood a saving of 170 , 0001 . 
would be made. This sum they gained 
in a manner to which no individual &ttld 
otfiect; and it was rendered still more 
valuable when they reflected, that the 
bounties, if allowed to exist, could be 
prSductivo of good to no one branch of 
society ; while, on tlie contrary, their re- 
moval would produce benefit to tha|p 
branches of our trade, at present afleclM 
by them. Tlien, with respect to the other 
alterations to be made, much would de- 
pend upon the time and manner of their 
introduction. The repeal of the silk duty 
would be looked upon as prejudicial to the 
interests of many, who had at present a 
large stock of that article on hand and 
he entertained no doubt, that not many 
hours after the publication of the rieht 
hon. gentleman’s plan, upon this and other 
points niudi alarm would be excited, and 
extensive claims made on the government. 
It would, however, be the duty of partly 
raent to keep a tight hand upon bis ma- 
jesty's government, and to act with the 
utmost caution in the issues which they 
might deem it necessary to make, in order 
to carry the proposed reforms into exe- 
cution. In cases where a country had 
lonp penisted in an erroneous system of 
policy, it frequently became as dangerous 
to retrace their steps as to proceed. It 
had been well said, that one of the miseries 
of a bad system of government or com- 
merce was, that they could not find their 
way back through former errors, without, 
daring some intervals, doing still neater 
injury than would have been woned in 
the Mme space of time bad the old qrstem 
continued. But, if views of comnmcial 
improvement, founded upon such prin- 
ciples as the i^ht hon. eentiemao had 
been stating, could be earned into efiect, 
consistently with the good of the whole 
nation, it sroidd be the duty of the legis. 
lature stoutly and manfully to simport the 
^vernment tn efliteting them, fieserving 
his opinion, however, of the proposed 
measures in the detail, be wished to be 
understood as at present exi^hsiog hb 
approbation of their principles only. His 
great objection to the pre^t which bad 


been opened to the House was-^not as te 
the repeal of the fishery and lincAi bounties^ 
for of that be must approve— ioot as to the 
repeal of duties which was to be efteted 

on silk, by the taking off the duty on the 

ratr material, and thereby giving to our 
manufacturer the full benefit of the repeal 
—not as to the relief of the coal duty, 
which was calftd for by so large a pro- 
portion of the people, and especially by 
those of this metropolis and the adjoining 
counties— not as to the repeal of the duty 
on wool, accompanied by a prohibition to 
export the raw material— but his objection, 
at present was, to ono or two points, on 
which be would offer a few observationa 
to the House. He understood, then, that 
on the items specified, the right hon. gen- 
tleman reckoned that there would be a 
growing surplus for the present year of 
wout 600 , 000 f., and about double the* 
amount was to be calculated on some other 
branches of the revenue. Now, this being 
the statement of the surplus which was to 
be availoble to the right hon. gentleman, 
what were the effects that were to follow 
upon the execution of bis plan ? The 
only advantage that he (Mr. B.) could 
understand as arising from it was, that 
coals and silk would be cheaper; wool 
would not be much affected. Now, tho 
lightening the duty on coals was a very 

i ^ood measure, and would be extensively 
elt by the poor ; but tho alteration of tho 
duties on suk afforded no such general re- 
lief. _ Then as to rum ; the proposed re- 
duction of duty was not even suggested 
to be for the nuief of the consumer, but 
only of the producer ; and as to any mea- 
sure which would have a tendency to 
render ardent spirita dieaper, he coi^ 
fessed be was one of those who would 
rather aupport that which should make 
them dearer, for the sake of public morals. 
But his anxiety for the WesuIndia interest 
was of this idiid— not that raising the 
price of a pernicioua article would diminish 
the consumption (for he thought the con- 
sumption could not be dimimshed) ; hut 
it was, lest the rainng its price diould only 
render the artide to scarce as to create a 
contraband trade, and by such means still 
mora effeetoally injure the morals of the 
people. With respect to coals— the only 
other siil^ct on which all persona must 
be pleaaea on finding there was to be an 
alteration of du^— it was to beiemem- 
hered, that it was a benefit that would 
not extend to the poor generally, but 
partially only ; to dm poor of this city, 
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and of this and some other counties ; it honoundile was this Ulustrious sovereign 
being clear that the poor of London were — >so remark^ly correct was he in his 
persons, for the most part, better able to pecuniary dealings~-so singularly distin- 
pay for this article tnan the poor else* guished was he among his brother sovc* 
where. He fell, therefore, that howc^r reigip for his exact sense of honour— that 
sound the principles were upon whidi the right hon. gentleman could do no less 
some of these duties wenre about to be re- than utter sm enthusiastic panegyric for 
pealed, the application of .the aurplus re- wbdk he called a perfect ** God-send 
venue that hod been apokea of waa not seeing that tbia emj^ror bad had the corn- 
such as to justify the public in hopiog for mOn^onesty to pay us 2f. 6d. in the pound 
any present relief from the pressure of upon the mon^ he HUd borrowed of os so 
taxes : or to give them any confident ex* long ago. From bis experience of com- 
pectation, that in the course of a few mon honesty (but he would not go quite 
years any other fund would be realized so far as the right hon. gentleman hiul 
chat would furnish the means of future done in taking liberties with crowned 
and increased relief. There waa yet one beads) he was induced to thank God for 
node of obtaining for the people relief thfi bounty which we had received. If 
from the taxes that moat heavily pressed he might go further, he would humbly 
upon tliem, which was not noticea in the hope, that the efiTuct of the panegyric 
statement of the right hon. gentleman, but that had been that night pronounced, 
which might be most advantageously re- would be, to obtain from the same indivi- 
sorted to*— he meant, the appropriation of dual— he would not say another 2 *. 6d, 
some part of the ainkiog fund. Now, a in the poAnd, for that would be too much 
sinking fund, espedaliy with compound to hope for— but another 6<t. in the 
interest, he took to be one of those errors pound [A laugh !1. Sixpence in the 
that were, he trusted, daily upon the pound seemed, to be sure, a very little 
wane. A very few years, perhaps months sum to talk about t but upon the largo 
would not pass away, before a return to debt due to a multitude of despairing 
the true policy would sweep away this creditors, it would be^a very c&nsiderable 
amomaly : ana his majesty's ministers amount. Aa the best*sort of gratitude, in 
would grant— (grant he would not say, the mean time, that he conid evince for 
for it would be their duty to extend)— the bounty of Providence, be would no 
not to the prayers of the people (for it more vote that the^ SOOfiOOf, should be 
would be their right), the full benefit of applied to the building of churches, than 
those just and sound prindples, and that he would vote away to the same object (ho_ 
comprehensive policy, the value and ne* product of the sixpence^ in the pound if 
cessity of which had been preached so we had it. In saying this, he meant not 
long to them from that side of the House, the slightest disparagement to the es* 
and had been pressed upon them from tablished church of the country ; nor did 
out of doors, day after day, by the dis* be mean to say that parliament would do 
cussions of better educated, and better its duty, if it n^lected to provide for the 
informed, and more enlightened persona country’s religious instruction. Let it be 
than themselvea [A laugh, and cries of remembered, however, ^ that parlliment 
** Hear !*]— Another topic on which he hod already granted a million for building 
had to remark was, the manner in which churches ; and bad granted it with sin^u- 
part of that sum of two milliona and a lar unanimity. What was still more im- 
lialf, that wei« to be repaid os by a fo- portant to the present consideration than 
reigu power, vras proposed to be applied, the absence or opposition to that grant 
He could not help aaverting to what the was, the fact that the money was taken 
right boo. gaotlemaa had said with re* Horn the pockets of the people at a time 
apect to the conduct of the emperor of when th^were soaring the greatestpres* 
that country. He had no very accurate siireofdistress,intheyear 1817. [Several 
recollection of the words, but he did not members *■ No, no.^] He must be al- 
remember to have ever heard any thing lowed to say he believed it was io 1817, 
much more severe than what bad Alien that the miluon of money, fhr the purpose 
tram Ae right hoa. at the in question, and without a muriqur, h^ 

close of his panegyric— a panegyric to been paid ^ the patieDt people of this 
which he vras uttle preparedTto bear auch county. There was not e murmur from 
n peroration. The right hon. gentleman'e any of the classes firees whom the money 
ebiermtion amejuntca to this— so highly was nused«>-iiot even fromthe Dissenters;. 
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who. of neceBsitVf were excluded from minority in that House, he was sure that 
jtaking any direct benefit in, the object of he should be in ^ a large^ majority out of 
ttie grant. Now. be thought it would be that House in hw opposition to it. He 
a most unjust requital, for the candour entirely agreed in opinion with his 
and liberality, which on that occasion bon. friend, the member for Wareham. on 
had been displayed by the members of the subject of the salt-tax. The faith of 
all the religious^ sects irf the state, to the rignt hon. gentleman, and the faith of 
seize the first windfall, or « God-sefld/^ parliament, was pledged with respect to 
as the right hbn. gentleman called it, and it-; and it must, beyond all doubt, be a!- 
say. that it should be appropriated te the lowed to expire at the period to which its 
religious instruction bf one class of the continuance had recently been confined, 
community.-— -the same class of the com- It was not one of the least recommenda- 
munity for whose religious instruction the tions of the abolition of the salt-duty, 
fosmer million was voted ; while the that one distinct branch cT the collection 
whole respectable and liberal body of of the revenue would be lopped oft' with 
Dissenters in the country were to be ex- it* Among those other burthens upon the 
eluded from any participation in the fri- people, to tbe^ diminution of which he 
vantage which was to oe derived from could have wished the surplus revenue 
the expenditure of so large a sum. On applied, were some of the assessed taxes, 
that ground^ were he to stand alone, he With a million of surplus, and with one or 
woulcl oppose such a grant. But he was two millions drawn from the sinking fund, 
happy to find, that he should not stand it would be easy, without diminishing the 
alone. He trusted the propositlbn would sum applied to commercial reform, to re- 
be powerfully opposed in the House, and peal some of the most oppressive assessed 
he trusted it would be powerfully opposed taxes. It would also be easy to repeal 
out of the House. He trusted, that those that which ought to be considered, not as 
individuals to whom he had alluded would a mere impost, but as a financial exaction 
assert their right to participate in the be- of the utmost enormity and injustice ; as 
nefits to be* derived from so large an ex- a crying impression contrary to every 
pendiCure of the public money, and that principle of equity, he meant those duties 
they would prefer their just claims to a by which the proc.^oding8 in courts of 

f parliament willing Co deal fairly by them, justice were rendered disgraceful, and 
nstead of appropriating this money to which militated as much against every 
building churches, especially after a sound principle of legislation as they did 
million had so lately been voted for against every sound principle of finance, 
that purpose, how much better would 'l^e window-tax mi^t most advantage- 
it be^ to appropriate it to the build- ously be diminished or remitted. ^ It was 
ing of senooihouses. He believed well known that the revenue was in wany 
that the churches which bad hither- cases increased, by a diminution of duty 
to been built had cost on the average on a particular article, and vice versd. 
about 10.000/. It was probable, however The revenue derived from wine, for in- 
that it might be intended to build others stance, bad been much diminished by an 
on a reduced scale, so that the half million increase of the duty ; and as the converse 
would afford tho means of building ninety of the proposition, a diminution of the duty 
or a hundred churches. But with the on coffee nad been productive of a much 
same sum no fewer than 2.500 schools larger revenue. Prom these different 
might be erected. There was not a parish sources, therefore; namely, from the 
in the country which might not be fur- million of surplus, from the sinking 
nished with a sd^pol of some sort or other fund, and from a benefit to the revenue, 
out of that sum. Such a scheme might to bo derived from a judicious diminution 
be most advantageously carried into efiect of the existing duties, means might, he 
by commissioners chosen from men of all was convinced, be furnished of carrying 
parties; who might be empowered to the right hon. gentleman^s sound princi- 
allow to any parish a sum for building a pies still further, and of affording a large 
'School, provided that parish would engage and substantial relief to a people oppress- 
subsequeptly to support it. But. as to the ed by burthensome taxation, 
proposition for granting this 500.000/.' for Mr* Hume said, he was glad of an 
' the purpose of buildfing chapels, after the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction 
million that had already been employed in at a great portion of the statement of the 
that way. aUbough be might be in a small chancdlor of the Exdiequer. The right 
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bon, gentleman, howerer, had only given the pooT Were compelled to pay 36s. t So 
an earnest of what he found himself also of the nnking fund. Why were we 
bound to do for the country. He had to maintain a sinking fund of seven miU 
declared, in an able and candid manner, lions? The only argument in favour of it 
the surprise which he felt, that the altera* that h^ the smallest weight was, that it 
tions which he was about to propose Ih tended to support public ^ credit. But, 
our commercial policy had been allowed public credit was sumcieptly good. It 
to remain so long unrepealed : and he had was in such a state, that it did not need 
characterised the system which had, foe any extrinsic aid. He thought, therefore, 
so many years been pursued as something that the right hon. gentleman might fairly 
approa&ing to madness. Thd right hon. avail nlmself of the whole seven millions 
gentleman bad also very properly said, of the sinking fund. The relief from tax* 
*I.at the advantage of the steps which had ation, which such a step would aflbrd, 
been sJready taken in a liberal would be felt by the whole community. If 

commercial policy was so manimt, that thepartiulrelierwhicbtberighthon.gentle* 
parliament ought not to stop ; but ought man proposed to affiird would be advan- 
to go on. He begged, however, to ask tageous, what would be the effect of the 
the right hon. gentmman why he himself relief to which he now alluded ? He 
had stopped 1 He entirely agreed with wished to see the home duty on rum re* 
the right hon. gentleman in aU be had duced to five sbillinn, and he thoimht it 
done. He was sure that all he had pro- would be highly advantageous, it the 
posed to do would answer his most san- same principle of reduction were applied 
guine expectations. All he complained to salt an^ coals. If the duties on all 
of was, that the right hon. gentleman did these things were reduced, he was con- 
not go far enough. The right hon. gen* vinced that eventually the revenue would 
tleman had stopped at the half-way gain rather than lose. ^ And although he 
house. Did he suppose it would be satis* allowed that the immediate eflect of mak* 
factory to the pubim to be informed, that ing spirits cheap might he morally injuri* 
our present large military establishment ous, yet it would not JpPg continue so ; 
would certainly remain on the same foot* for it was always the cue, with reference 
ing for the next four years, or that, for to any dear article, that when accidental 
the same period of time, the aggregate circumstances enabled the poorer clusea 
reduction of our taxation would not ex* to obtain it, they gratifi^ tliemselves to 
cecd 8 million ? He was at a loss also to excess ; but u soon u it became easily 
conceive why the right hon. gentleman, accessible, it was comparatively neglected, 
while he ww giving relief to various In proof of this, let the usages of other 
classes of the community, did not turn his countries be remarked. In France, where 
attention to that most oppressed and suf* wine wu cheaper than beer with us, there 
fering class, the West*India proprietors, were no habits of general inebriety. The 
lie might have relieved them, on his own French were, in fact, a soberer people 
principles, without any loss to the reve* than the English. All the aiguments 
iiue. For his own part, he (Mr. H.) bad which the right lion, gentleman nad so 
anticipated a relief in the shape of a re- properly urged, in support of the abolition 
duction of the duty on sugar, of at lent of the duties on silk,_ applied with eqiml, 
7s. per cwt. He wu likewise at a loss to and even with more force to the abolition 
ascertain, why the right hon. gentleman of the dutiu on spirits. The same dem<^ 
did not, W a reduction of the duty on ralisation wu occuioned by the conti* 
spirits in England, get rid of the half mil* nuance of the one, as by the continuance 
lion of annum expenditure for the preven* of the other —The right hop. gentleman, ., 
tion of smuggling. If the reduction of therefore, was called upon, on his own 
tiie duty on spirits bad been beneficial in principlu, to put an end to tlie one, u he 
Ireland and Scotland, u the right hon. proposed to-put an end to the other. He 
gentleman asserted, and no doubt truly really thought the people would feel, 
auerted, why should it not be beneficial in very much Suppointw at what wu in- 
England ? On the article of beer, too, tended to be done. All the nssessed 
why should the lower classes be compel- taxu oiight to have been tahen oC , The 
led to pay a heavier imput than the sinking* fund ought to be applied to. that 
• , higher ? Why wu not the tax on that purpose. The consequence of the exist* 
article at leut equalised ? Why were the ence of the assessed taxes was,, that the. 
rich allowed to drink beer at 25r. while mansions of our gen^ .yrieie deserted. 
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Wbat was it at present that could carry so 
aaany of our countiymep abroad 1 It 
could not be novelty. That was all over. 
Let the assessed taxes be taken o^ and 
th^ would speedily return ; the general 
consumption would be inereased, and the 
whole community would be benefitted. 
Tbermbt hon. gentleman was takiri^ one 
step emere he ought to take ten steps. 
The sinking fbnd would also eoablegovem* 
ment to get rid of that most iniouitous tax 
on law proceedings, which the non. mem* 
ber for Midhurst had so justly charac« 
terised, and which fell principally on the 

J oorer classes. If all the taxes which he 
ad described were removed, what relief 
would be afforded to the community 1 
The House of Commons would not do 
their duty to their constituents, unless 
they pressed the repeal of those taxeson 
the right lion, gentleman. How much 
better wonldit-be, to repeal those taxes,than 
to buy op stock at a loss of above 20 per 
per cent. ! With regard to the payment 
made by the Emperor of Austria, he 
eonsidem it quite monstrous that we 
should accept this half crown in the 

S ound, as his hon. and learned friend had 
appily cidled it. ,^lf England were to re« 
ceive ber just ^yment from Austria, 
principal and interest, it would emoont to 
twenty-two millions. All that was to be 

K id, however was two millions and a 
if ! And, instead of relieving the peo- 
ple with that sum, the right hon. gentleman 
proposed to ap|dy a large portion of it to 
bulling of diurcbesl With whom 
could such a preposterous notion have 
originated i He was sore the right hon. 
gentleman could not look the House in 
the ibce and tell them that this was a 
necessary measure. Of this, however, he 
was persuaded, that nine persons out of 
ten in the countra would be hostile to the 
proposition. Many classy of the com- 
mumty could have no partioi^ion in the 
supposed benefit to be derived from it. It 
was agunst the right hon. gentleman’s 
own principle^ The right bon. gentleman 
inve^hed against partial taxation, and 
here was partial ei^oditure with a wit- 
ness. Rwly, ifever any public propo- 
sition deserv^ to meet with universal 
reprobation, it waff this. Unless the 
House refill to accede to the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition, he shoqM not 
cousiderthenieotitled to 'the right hon. 
Ijendeman’s eulogy. He should not con-. 
sMerthat thw were a calumniated House, 

. if thigr gave their support to such a partial 


and unjust measure as that proposed by 
his majesty’s ministers. 

Mr. iZoAcrfsott expressed his satisfaction 
at the course pursued by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whicfafwas calculated to 
^ve employment to the people of the 
country, to increase the genera: consump- 
tion, and to improve the commerce, so es- 
sentially interwoven with our prosperity 
as a nation. The taxes selected for re- 
duction had this obvious tendency; and 
yet the hon. gentlemen on tlie other side 
talked as if they had never looked be- 
yond the present hour, notwithstanding 
the lessons of experience so often placed 
hefore them. It was impoMible to con- 
ceive that circumstances might not arise 
which would make it the interest of Ame- 
rica to oppose this country. Suppose os 
to be plunged into a war with that or with 
any other state, the Sinking Fund was not 
at present in the condition in which it 
ought to be on the breaking out of a war. 
It was by protecting that sinking fund, 
and not by speculating on it, that we should 
be prepared for any emergency, and give 
the best excitement to the commercial in- 
terest of the country. It was to that fund 
we owed the keeping down of the rate of 
interest. And, not only was it calculated, 
in the various modes of its operation, to 
excite the commerce and industry of Great 
Britain, but it had a greater tendency to 
force capital into Ireland, than all tlie 
plans that had been devised on the sub- 
ject. He therefore concurred in the view 
which the chancdlorof the Exchequer had 
taken of the subject. 

Mr. Gr$j/ BeMMt declared himself ready 
to avow at present, as he had often before 
done, that the persons who had changed 
tbecurrency werethosewhohad committed 
the robbery. Never was there a measure 
flraught with so much mischief and fraud 
as that to which he bad just alluded ; nor 
would it be a justification of the conduct 
of parliament, that because at one period 
they had robbed the creditor, at another 
they should rob the debtor. Under this 
system many persons had been reduced 
to bqmry, not by any fiiult of their own 
—not w any of the accidents or misfor- 
tunes oflifit— 'but an act of tbegovero'- 
ment itself. It was true, that in many 
sespects, the situation of Ae country ap- 
pewred to have improved sioee the years 
1817 end 1818; but it was not to m in- 
fened flrom thence that we were in a pros- 
perous condition. If the poor-rates had 
uecreasedinmany parishes, there were few 
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person!, after all, in those wishea who agriculture, and for many other pur- 
did not require some relief. But, to what* posM connected with the aru. In the 
ever extentimproveroent might have gone, glaxing of pottery, and even in glazing 
it was owing to the zeal, the talent, and bricks for building, it might be used, 
the industry of the people at large, and As thp right hon. gentleman had throwu 
not to the wisdom or integrity of the pro* out the aubject aa if with a view of sound- 
sent administration. It was true, there ing the disooaitien of th» House, he had 
were not wanting necaona who ascribed it thou^t it nia duty to express hia opinioii 
all to ministers ; buSwasnotthutheiden^ uponit* 

tical parliament whicli had opposed the Mr* jSsrsag wished to know from the 
very system now adopted wiln so much chancellorof the Exebbquer what arrange- 
applause ? Was not this the identical mento he bad made for paying off the 

J iarliament which had sanctioned the twenty*ftve ihiilion which toe government 
ow, petty-fogging, dUrty tricks of a former was bound to pay in October f It was to 
financier I And, was it too much to con* be presumed, that he had hia machinery 
dude, that the same House would bestow prepared for raising the loan that would 
the same applause on any other gentleman be required. 

or on any other measnre f No one could The Chancellor of the Etuhefner said, 
forget the votes respecting the value of that the sum would be raised by loan or 
the one-pound note— no one could forget Exch^uer bills ; but the mode would de* 
the votes on the Bank Restriction, and on pend, in a great measure, on the amount 
Mr. Peel's bill : and no one who remem- which would be necessary to pay off the 
bered them could doubt for a moment, dissentients? 

that the House was prepared to take any The resolutions, founded on the de» 
step which ministers might propose. As tails contained in the chancellor of the 
to the question of religious instruction, he Exchequer’s speech, were then read and 
was as aniuous for its general diffusion agreed to. 

as any man ; but it was a principle with , 

him, that it should be general; that it Axmt Estimates.! The report of 
should be on the most liberal and exten- the committee of Supply was brought np^ 
sive scale ; and upon that ground, that On the first resolution being read, 
the Dissenters, as the larger body, should Mr. Hume said, that the chancellor of 
have the larger projiortion. In pursuance the Exchequer had calculated the average 
of tlie same principle, he agreed in the expenditure for the next four years, on 
proposition of his hon. and learned friend, the present scale of 78,041 regulars, and 
which preferred the founding of schools if the present report were agreed to, there 
to die building of churches. If, instead would be no reduction for four years to 
of adopting such an obvious mode of im- come. At any rate, there were no cir> 
proving the morals and enlightening the cumstances to authorixe the continuance 
minds of the community, the right hon. of so large a force. The same reasons 
t^ndeman persisted in his present plan, which rrere by the chancellor of the 

he would oring down upon himselr tha Exchequer, for a sural reduction of taxa* 
question of the whole Cnorch cstablirii* tionwouldjustify a much larger redaction, 
ment in all its details. The people of There was no other means than this of 
England would notsubmittohavefiOChOOOf. giving felicf to the eountrv} and if the 
laid out in building dmrehes, and layioa expenditure were not much more dimi- 
a foundation for the increase of church nished, there would be litde or no good 
patronage, without calling for an invest!- done. The House were now to be called 
gation of the whole esumlithment, from on to vote 73,000 regulars with 19,000 ve* 
the archbishop downwards ; and the right terans, artillery and marines, makings total 
hon. gentleman might be assured, that no of 99,000 men, not 8,000 of which were at 
opportunity would be lost, within doors any time out of the country. Thus there 
and without, of raising such a clamour as were 98,000 men embodied at an expense 
would make it necessary for ndnistecs to of more than six millions a year. He re- 
abandon it. ^ membered that in 1817, lord Castlereagh 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, he rose merely to bad admitted that seven millions was an 
express his opinion on the expediency of extravagant vote ; and he onW asked it for 
suffering the ^t-duty to expire. If the that year on account of the disturbed state 
duty were mtirely off,afiir greater quanti- of the country. But the noble lord had 
ty would be used for the purposes of then stated, tW no IcM a *um than four 
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intllionB Would be votcdf or charges wholly 
unconnected with that year. These four 
inilltons were made up of itdtus that wen 
never again to occur. The expenditure 
of the navy had been reduced, mcM'e re- 
duced perhaps than that of any other de- 
partment ; the expense bf the Ordnance 
had also been reduced : but putting bar- 
racks and all together, the expenditure for 
the army was now greater than iiv 1817. 
He was ready to acknowledge the liberal 
disposition of ministers as to commerce ; 
but there was an influence exerted some- 
where to make and keep England a mili- 
tary nation. Unless the House interfered, 
no alteration and no relief could be ex- 
pected. ^ He recollected four years ago 
when ministers said the government could 
not go on if further reductions were insist- 
ed on ; and lie had little hope now of any 
good being effected, for the House then 
applauded ministers for their representa- 
tion, and approved their cohduct. The 
House would, therefore, do as the minis- 
ters wished; and unless they were dis- 
posed to make reductions, he was afraid 
the House would not compel them. If 
10,000 ipcn less were voted, however, there 
would be an additional saving of half a 
million every year; and lie should neglect 
his duty, if he did not urge the House to 
ogree to such a reduction. Last year a 
large expenditure had been permitted, 
because tiie whole of Europe was in a state 
of fermentation— but^ at present there 
was no ground for a similar expenditure, 
for his majesty’s speech talked of nothing 
but peace. He thought 63,000 men quite 
enouch for the present year,, and he 
ahoui^ therefore, move an amendment to 
the report — 

That as hit majesty was graciously 
pleased in his speech from the throne 
to inform the House that, * at no former 
period has there prevailed throughout all 
classes of the community in this island, a 
more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages, which, 
under the Uessings of Providence, they 
enjoy. 

* In Ireland, which has for some time 
past been the subject of Ills majestjr’s par- 
ticular solicitude, there are many indicor* 
tions of amendment, and his majesty re- 
lies upon your continued endeavours to 
secure the welfare and happiness of that 
part of the united kingdom. 

* His majesty has commanded us, 
further, to inform you, that he has every 
reason to believe that the progress of our 


internal prosperity and improvement will 
not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. 

* His majesty continues to receive 
from the powers, his allies, and generally 
from all princes and states, assurances of 
their earnest desire to maintain and culti- 
vate the relations o^friendlship with his 
•majesty :• 

** Tnis pommittee cannot, therefore, 
agree to any increase of the number of the 
army since last year, but are of opinion 
that a standing army of 63,000 regulars, 
exclusive of 19,000 of artillery, veterans, 
and marines, now embodied, and a large 
force of militia and volunteers ready on 
any emergency to be embodied, are suf- 
ficient, under all the circumstances of the 
country, to be kept up.” 

Lord Palmersion said, that this ques- 
tion had been so fully discussed on a for- 
mer night, that he should not trouble the 
House with rc-arguing it. He rose for 
the purpose of setting right an error in 
the lion, member's comparative estimate of 
the year 1817 and the present year. He 
seemed to think, that the estimate of the 
former year was less than the present, 
when in fact we had, in 1817, 107,009 
men, at an expense of 6,6Gi,000/. whilst 
in the present year the expense fell short 
of six millions. 

The House divided : For the resolution 
52 ; For the amendment 8. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday^ February 21*. 

Bear-Baiting.]] Mr. ft. Martin pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Manchester, praying for the abolition of 
bear-baiting, badger-baiting, dog-fightiug 
and monkey-fighting. The petition, he 
observed, was most numerously and re- 
spectably signed, and he felt proud of the 
honour of having been selected as the in- 
dividual to present It to the House. He 
had observed, on a former night, that bull- 
baiting was already abolished ; happily, 
DO man could now bait a bull without ex- 
posing himself to the penalties of a mis- 
demeanour. The petition was signed by 
upwards of 700 most respectable indi- 
viduals, and particularly by the class of 
persons belonging to the Society of 
Friends. It set forth, << That the peti- 
tioners, strongly impressed with a sense, 
not only of the cruelly which is inflicted 
on the unfortunate animals who are made 
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Ihe subjects of various barbarous sports, 
such as bear-baiting, badger-bghting, dog- 
fighting, and so forth ; but being also per- 
suaded that the habit of beholding find 
promoting such spectacles has a mis- 
chievous effect upon the moral nature^of 
man, an4 often leads to offences of an 
atrocious nature ; humbly pray, that the 
House may be pleased to taae the same 
into their consideration, with a view (o 
.suppress such sports.*’ • 

. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Tobacco Duties.] Mr. H. Davis 
presented a petition from tHb manufactu- 
rers of Tobacco and Snuff in the city of 
Bristol, praying for a repeal of the duties 
on those articles. The petitioners, many 
of whom were large capitalists, complained 
that the encouragement given to smug<» 
gling, by the high duties, rendered it im- 
possible for the fair de^er to compete 
with the illicit trader. He could not 
state a stronger instance of the impolicy 
of high duties, than that, when the duties 
amounted to Is. 5d. the quantity, paying 
duty in Ireland, amounted to 1 1 fiOOflOOtbs. 
whereas, when the duty amounted to 4s. 
thequantitv amounted only to 2,500,000/&s. 
There could not be a more striking fact 
to shew that large duties were injurious 
CO ilie revenue. He trusted that, there- 
fore, ill justice to the public, as well as to 
those interests more immediately affected, 
tile cliancelJor of the Exchequer would 
consent to repeal this most impolitic tax. 

Mr. JJrijirht expressed his regret, that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer hud not 
afforded more effectual relief to the public, 
by the repeal of taxes which were not only 
oppressive and impolitic in a financial 
point of view, but most injurious to tlie 
morals of the people. The right hon. 
gentleman had described most eloquently 
last night the progress of immorality, com- 
mencing in an invasion of the revenue 
laws, and ending in the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes. His description 
was most eloquent and ingenious; but 
why had not the right hon. gentleman ap- 
plied his own principle to the repeal of a 
tax, which was perhaps a more fertile 
source of crime than any other branch of 
the revenue i The duties on tobacco 
amounted to 1,000/. per cent upon the 
original value of the article; the tempta- 
tion to smuggling was therefore great, 
and every artifice was resorted to, to in- 
troduce this article. It was a remarkable 
circumstance, that so many large capi- 

\ OXtf. X. 
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talists should come forward on the present 
occasion to petition for the repeal of thesu 
duties; a measure which could not fail to 
be highly advantageous to the smaller 
capitalists. It was a strong proof of the 
dimcfilties to which they were driven 
by the extent to which smuggling in this 
artiqlc was carried. Ifl fact, the capi- 
talists in this branch of trade had, for 
many years, been conducting it without 
prom, or even at a lo^s, from their inabifity 
to enter into competition with the illicit 
trader. He trusted the House would 
shortly take this subject into its serious 
consideration. 

Ordered to lie on the tabic. 

Wool Tax.] Lord Milton said, lie 
had a petition to present from n numerous 
body of his constituents, from tlio woollen 
manufacturers of Saddle worth, praying 
for some modification of the duties upon 
Foreign ^^**001. He was sure it would be 
satisfactory to the House, at least to that 
part of it who took libosal views of com- 
mercial subjects, to hear the opinions 
which the petitioners expressed. They 
expressed their hopes that now, wlien Ins 
maiesty’s governiiieni were taking sound 
and erilighcened views of the commercial 
interests of the country, the wooJJen iiki- 
tiufactures would not be neglected, lie 
read this passage, witli n view to show the 
House of Commons and the government, 
that when they took sound views of the 
interests of the country, their conduct was 
not misunderstood, nor their endeavours 
misinterpreted. He had felt great grati- 
fication, last evening, at that part of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, 
which related to the commercial regula- 
tions of the country ; but he bod felt much 
disappointed, and he was sure tho country 
would by no means be satisfied, at the 
amount oftaxation that had been reduc'd, 
or the articles that had been selected. 
H i thought, that by the reduction of the 
duty on coals, a most undue preference 
had been given to the city of London-— 
that portion of the community who stood 
lea^t ill need of it, because they possessed 
the concentrated-wealth of the country. 
He knew the argument upon wjiicli the 
reduction rested; hut, with all due re- 
spect to those who supported ^at propo- 
sition, he must take leave to dby, that it 
would have been much wiser to have se- 
lected a tdx of more general pressure, and 
more open to objection [hear!]. 

Mr. Siuarl Woriley said, lie wished to 
2 B 
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make a few remarks on the subiect of the 
duties upon foreign wool. C3n several 
occasions he had taken a decided part in 
that question^ whenever it was brought 
before the House, and now, after having 
bei^towed considerable pains on the*exa- 
mination of the subject, his opinion re* 
mained unalterecf. The House was aware 
that there were two courses that might 
have been pursued; the one was, to have 
continued the tax upon foreign wool, and 
the other to have allowed a free export 
trade ; and he would have infinitely pre* 
fbrred die continuance of the tax. And 
now, before the country and the House, 
he protested against the alteration of the 
law wliich was prmosed last night by the 
chancellor of die Exchequer. If the pro- 
tection were taken away, which the woollen 
manufacturers had so long enjoyed, it 
would be an act of extreme injustice, to 
prevent them from being heard. On the 
pari of the manufacturers he demanded, 
not as a favour but as a matter of right, 
that before so important an alteration was 
carried into cfiect, they should be heard 
either before the government themselves 
or the House of Commons. A greater 
blow was rn^ver aimed at the prosperity of 
the woollen manufacturers than that which 
was contained in the proposition of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Silk Trade— Duties ow Forriun 
Silks. 3 Mr. EUice said, he had a pe- 
tition to present, which was the natural 
consequence of some of the statements of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer last night. 
It was signed by all, or at least nearly all, 
the considerable silk manufacturers of the 
city of London, imploring the House to 
consider their situation bemre diey carried 
into eflcct the plan of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. The petitioners statra, ** that they 
have learnt widi the utmost surprise, by 
the reports of the proceedings of the 
House, that it has been proposed to adopt 
so important a measure as that of a re- 
duction of from 5s. Gd. to per pound 
upon Italian and CXma raw silk ; from 4«. 
to 5d. per pound upon Beng^ raw silk ; 
and from 14^. hd. to 7s. 6?. per pound 
upon Italian thrown silk ; and the admis- 
sion of foreign manufactured silk goods 
to importation in this country, without 
any previous commimication with the 
several branches of the trade, all of 4hich 
are thrown into the greatest consternation 
and alarm by the contemplated measure ; 
tlie petitioners therefore humbly pray, 


that the House will suspend its deciaioii 
upon every point of this important ques- 
tion until the several branches of the silk 
trade have had an opportunity of submit- 
ting their sentiments to ms majesty’s 

{ ^cfvernment, upon a subject affecting at 
east 800,000 of his majesty’s .subjects, 
and several millions of capital.” 

* Delays and Expenses in the Court 
OF CHANCEkT.] Mr. J. WMiams said, 
that in rising to bring forward the motion 
to wliich he was about, on this second oc* 
casion, to ogU the attention of parliament, 
he must observe, that if he thought it 
could be expected of him that be Aould 
produce some plan, on the successful 
operation of which it became him to pro- 
nounce a confident opinion, he coulcl as- 
sure the House, with great sincerity, that 
be would have withdrawn from the under- 
taking ; because, when the extent of the 
subject was considered, and the period of 
time during which the evils of the system 
had been suffered to accumulate, he should 
look upon that man as rather bold than 
wise who would attempt to produce a 
specific remedy applicable to so complex 
a case. Indeed, the motion which he was 
about to lay before the House, and the 
observations be should feel it his duty to 
submit in support of that motion, rested 
on a principle directly the reverse. His 
complaint was, that too much had already 
been done on the subject of the court of 
chancery, with too little investigation and 
inquir}' to warrant it. It had been a 
matter of surprise to him, and a cause of 
regret to the country, that so far back as 
eleven years ago, a measure of legislation 
had passed that House on the subject 
which he was about to introduce, without 
any distinct inquiry having been in- 
stituted ; and he need not remind gentle- 
men, that now, in another House, a mea- 
sure was to be found, not in contempla- 
tion, but in the actual course of adoption 
— which measure exposed to the people, 
in all its nakedness, the harsh and pre- 
sumptuous proposition, that membera of 
one House, because they were such, were 
competent to judge of abstract points of 
law. And it was a question, whether that 
measure did not nearly affiset the consti- 
tution of the highest court of this country. 
If it did, then he said, that the House Of 
Commons ought to exercise a roost vigi- 
lant superintendence over that measure, 
instead of remaining tranquil and idle 
spectators of its effects. Such was not 
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formerly the conduct of that House. 
GentlemcA must be aware» that in the 
reign of James the 1st, when there was not 
such a court of chancery as e*Mted now- 
far, very far frtnn it— when no measure 
was introduced into the other Hohse 
which ileserved deep consideration — M 
'that time, accidentally almost, aod, as it 
appeared, from the suggestion of sir 
Edward Coke, an inquiry into the admi- 
nistration of justice was set bn foot. At 
that period, some dosen of CornUhmen 
were brought up to plead to trifling 
felony ; and on voluntary information then 
given, of an informality, together with a 
suggestion of the master of the court of 
wards, who wished that an inqui^, ^ re- 
hting to the manner in which judicial 
duties were performed, should be institu- 
ed,— on so slight a ground as that ap- 
peared to be, on almost a matter of acci- 
cient, did the House of Commons of that 
day form itself into a grand committee of 
justice, and they proceeded with a rigor- 
ous and vigilant inquiry into the state of 
the administration of justice throughout 
the country, to the no small beneflt of 
the people then, and long afterwards. 
Gentlemen knew that the chancellor of 
that day (and he spoke it with grief, when 
he recollected the splendid endowments 
of lord Bacon) could not clear himself 
from the charge of personal corruption— 
a charge of which, in these times, no hu- 
man being even dreamed. When the 
charge was pending against lord Bacon, 
as it appeared on their Journals, a mem- 
ber reported to the House, that ** tlie 
chancellor offered willingly to consent that 
any man might speak freely concerning 
his court.’* They did so accordingly, 
and an inquiry took place, from which 
few of the legal dignitaries of that time 
escaped without censure and diKomiituro. 
On such a slender ground was it, tliat Uie i 
House of Commons deemed it necessary 
to form itself into a grand committee of ! 
justice.— But, at a much earlier period, | 
the House of Consmons did not feel it un- 
worthy of their attention to investigate 
the cause of the ddays which arose in 
the administration of the justice of this 
country. In the reign of Edward Srd, a 
statute was passed (14 Edward Srd, c. 5) 
which^ set forth, that because divers 
misehiefr hkve happened, for that in divers 
places, as well in tne Chancery, as in the 
King*s-bencb, Common-pleas, and in the 
Exchequer, before the justices assigned, 
and other justices, to hear and datarmine 


deputed, tho judgments have been delayed, 
sometimes by difficulty, and sometimee by 
diverse opinidns pf the judges, and 
times by other cause, it is assented, estab- 
lish^, and accorded, that certain persons 
sbair be appointed to hear, by peUtion 
delivered to them, the ^mmplaints of all 
tboea who will complaio to them of such 
delays. They shall have power to sum- 
moi^ the justices to show cause for such 
delays, and proceed to give relief to tlie 
parties a gg rieved.” This was done at tho 
remote period he bad meationed ,* because 
it was felt to be of vast importance to 
country, tliat the administration of justice 
should bo accurately watched ever in all 
instances. 

He might be permitted to remark, that 
this Honse had not, in modern times, suf- 
fered any measure connected with the ju- 
risprudence of the country to pass without 
a vigilant and jealous interference. 11c 
referred more particularly to what had oc- 
curred with respect to a recent enactment, 
having for its object the formation of a 
court, in which were to be adjusted the af- 
fairs of the most worthless part of the com- 
munity. He alluded— (according to the 
scale of morality in the city ) — tb those who 
had the least money, [a laugh, j After two 
distinct rcportsliaifbcen made by commit- 
tees of that House, and not before a court 
possessing a certain jui isdiclioti, certainly 
ajarisdiction of very trivial comparative in- 
terest, was formed lor the purpose to which 
he had just adverted. Kearly at that time 
a noble friend of liif (lord Allhorp), not 
relying on hie own personal character— 
not relying on iiis well-known talent 
for business— did not think it proper to 
introduce a bill, on a matter certainly of 
importance, but which clearly demanded 
a distinct revision, without the most solemn 
and deliberate consideration of a commie tec 
of that House, and a report from tliat com- 
mittee. It would be for others to decide 
on the necessity of the proposition he in- 
tended to bring forward : but this he would 
say, that if this House bad not embarked 
in measures such as he * had described, 
without maturely weighing and consi- 
dering every part of the subject, thejr 
could net aurely be expected to adopt a 
di^rent course on a matter infinitely 
more grave and important. He was not, 
however, driven to analogies in arguing 
this Question; because it appeared, that 
inquiry into this subject was the order of 
the day. He had then before turn distinct 
precedents on the point. U appeared, some , 
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time backtto some person or other (no mat- 
ter'whoni), that, from the npmbcr of ap- 
peals which flowed in from a distant part 
of the kin^om, there must be something 
defective in the formation of the courts 
in Scotland, or in the manner in which the 
ktws were administered, hn consequence 
of this, a noriherti expedition was fitted 
out, under the high authority of an act of 
parliament, and composed of several grave 
and learned men. This commission was 
to inquire whether all was sound in the ju- 
risprudence of our northern neighbours; 
-And, by the 4th of George 4., cap. 
they received the fullest, the most unspa- 
ring powers to perform that duty. By 
that statute ** full power is given to per- 
sons to be named, to make inquiries into 
the forms of process in the Court of Session, 
and the Court of Appeals ; and they are 
directed to report, whether the present 
forms of process might be improved, by 
simplifying and shortening tlie*forms of 
pleading and proceeding, by separating 
matters of fact from matters of law, &c. 
and they are also directed to set down in 
writing such alterations and amendments 
ns shoU seep necessary or useful. Power 
is given to them to c^llfor persons, papers, 
and records, and their opinions are to lie 
stated, through the secretary of state, to 
both Houses of parliament.^' This was a 
wise and salutary measure, and it was only 
necessary to be acted on, in our own part 
of the country, with some little alteration, 
to produce the most lasting benefit. The 
alteration to which he adverted was, to 
substitute other personf in the room of 
professional men : for, notwithstanding the 
respect he entertained for the Ic^gal profes- 
sion, he must say, that tlicir love of 
ancient form was very likely to bias their 
opinion. He therefore would propose 
substituting a committee of this House; 
which was the best tribunal in the country 
for extended and useful inquiry and inves- 
tigation, in the place of a body of profes- 
sional men. The measure, he repeated, 
was a good and salutary one ; and required 
only this alteration to be perfectly efficient. 
But it might be said, that what was safe iu 
Scotland was not safe in England ; and 
that although parlhunent had, on such a 
subject, Ic^slated as he had described for 
Scotland, yet the House, in being caHed 
on to act thus for England, was {meed in 
n very different situation. The difference, 
he contended, was all in favour of the 
measure he proposed, and pointed out; 
•most imperatively, the necessity of adopt- 


ing it. Where the evil complained of was 
not BO remote— where it was within their 
immediate reach— where this great and 
growing nuisance was rapidly spreading 
itself over the land— in a ciise like that, he 
aslTed, was the House furnished with such 
a precedent as to justify it in shutting its 
doors ! Against legislation ? No ; but even 
against parliamentary inquiry. It was safe, 
and prudent,^ and right, to adopt a measure 
of this nature on the north of the Tweed ; 
but it was unsafe, and impolitic, and unwise 
to introduce such a practice south of the 
Tweed. To such inconsistencies must 
those be driven, who, if there were any 
such, meant to oppose his motion. He 
was not, however, aware that any honour- 
able members meant, that night, to set 
themselves against inquiry. 

He was Ibliy aware of the difficulty of 
the task whicn he had undertaken. He 
needed not to be told, that he was igno- 
rant of the practice and principles of tlio 
court of chancery, for he avowed it. 
Practice in that court, as an advocate, he 
certaiidy had had none ; experience as a 
suitor, while he could command the rcmc- 
d.v of a pistol, he would never have. 
[Hear, and a laugh.] ^ But, if the people 
of England waited until some person came 
forward, with full experience in the court 
of chancery, to make the motion which he 
was now making, he feared that they would 
have to wait a very tedious time indeed, 
that they would have to wait until mo- 
tives of interest should cease to sway the 
views and conduct of mankind. Judge- 
ships, masterships, commissionerships, 
attorneyships, solicitorshins,— these things 
danced before the eyes of learned gentle- 
men, and diverted their attention, and pre- 
vented them (he spoke generally) from 
perceiving those grievances which their 
clients, nevertheless, were no way pre- 
vented from suffering. Now, in spite of 
all the disadvantages under which be had 
to come forward, there was one point, at 
least, as to which no man could stand in a 
better situation— while he would cautious- 
ly avoid stating any thing which he did 
not fully telieve to be true, the facts 
which did reach him should have utter- 
ance as far as he had power. 

There was another difficulty which 
beset the case, as be was to enter upon it, 
end that was, the manner in which, on a 
fbnner occasion (and he presumed it was 
to happen again upon the present)— the 
manner in which his arguments had been 
met by the other side. Every succeeding 
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case which he had adduced had been 
treated as a sort of wonder— as though* 
for the first time in the hearing of man, he 
had been stating the fact that there Were 
delays in Chaitcery as though he had 
been broaching some new subject* \)r 
producing some startling paradox* to the 
truth of which no well-constituted mind 
could possibly give its assent* without the 
adducement of roost multitudinous as well 
as undeniable evidence. But, Vas the fact 
so : or was it fit to act as though it were 
so I Was every member of that House 
bound to dismiss his private information* 
as well as the general notoriety of the 
grievance under debate? Was it just or 
right, that he should be met in argument, 
as though the evil he was deprecating had 
never been heard of, when complaints of 
it met us in the courts, in ousiftouses, in 
tiur streets and when there was not* 
perhaps, a comer of the kingdom, ex- 
cept the House of Commons, in which its 
grievousness was not felt* and admitted* 
and lamented ? 

A third difficulty still ho Iiad to 
struggle with, and he had no hesitation 
in repeating it, although it bad been 
treated, on bis former motion if not 
ns an invention, as an exaggeration* and 
that was, the difficulty which he found 
ill eliciting facts, and in dragging them to 
light. And he declared upon his honour* 
as a gentleman, standing where he did* in 
liis place in ]Hirliament, that this difficulty 
to which he alluded was most strictly and 
absolutely true. Practically, as to facts* 
lie hud experienced every difficulty ; and 
he would endeavour to put the House into 
the way of seeing that such was the case. 
Subsequent to the notice which he had 
given of bringing on the present question* 
hearing of a particular case wbicli scenoed 
important to his argument, not as applied 
a|)ecifical]y to the evil of delay* for this 
particular case had been brought to a ter- 
mination rather within a period of twenty 
years [[A laugh]]— but rich in variety of 
proceedings and expense* and illustrative* 
besides, of. that conclusion— not in chan- 
cery uncommon — to wit, that when vic- 
tory came, it brought ruin along with it. 
Having heard of inis case and iM great 
(lualities* be had applied to the aolmitor 
concerned. He bM seen him ; had stat- 
ed his object; had said, that he meant 
to use his information in the House of 
Commons* and that he should feel himself 
entitled to detail, . if ^ not - the. particulars* 
}'ut the result of their then conversation* 


and the effect ofihe conference had been, 
that the solicitor refused papers, and 
politely declined making any communica- 
tions upoD the lubiecu In another case* 
e portion of which he should have to state 
to tAe House,-— a short time subsequent 
to the last motion, which be had had the 
honour of making to the House, he had 
met with a solicitor— a man of perfect res- 
pect^ility— who amd (as he was inform- 
ed indeed in alt quarters) that he had been 
extremely unfortunate in citing cases, and 
that he .might* without difficulty, have 
obtained some which were greatly stronggL . 
and more striking : and* as a proof* btuT’ 
proceeded to give Itim the. details of a case 
certainly most signal for the time of its 
duration* as well as for the number of at- 
tendances in it. He had not been able to 
read the whole case at the time to wliich 
he referred ; nor even if he hod read it* 
could he be expected now to remember 
the circumstances ; but since he liad given 
notice of his present motion, he had ap- 
plied for the details. Doubts in tho mean 
time hod arisen, either with the solicitor 
or the client ; and the very facts which in 
the first instance had been oftered to him 
freely* the parties were no lon^r inclined 
to supply. He wduld state another 
instance (o the same effect ; for, on 
his side tho question* single fkcls wero 
not sufficient. During the last Chiistmas 
holydays, he had happened to be in a 
neighbourhood where there was a single 
woman who bod a small fortune locked up 
in chancery* and who pending the pro- 
ceedings, was reduced to great distress. 
The case was a case pretty generally 
known. He had beard of it prior to the 
time to which he now referred ; and had 
called upon a solicitor,’ whom be knew 
formerly to have l>ecn engaged in the suit. 
The gentleman applied to recollected the 
case and spoke of it; but* ‘'although it is 
very bad,’^ said he, " it is nothing at all 
compared to another that 1 have ;”8nd then 
proceeded to detail this new case— all the 
urgencies of his client-^tlie great distress 
in which he had been plbnged— and the 
anxiety with which he himself (the solici- 
tor) bad in vain endeavoured to get judg- 
ment. Now, at the time of the conversa- 
tion in question* that solicitor had his 
papers* and was willing to give .tliem. It 
happened that he (Mr. W.) had been pro- 
fessieihtdly engaged at the moment* and 
therefore undlde to take them. He had 
recently written to the same party for 
the papers* and was told, that since their. 
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iniervlew. ho bad taken time to deliberate ; 
ft^. OQ contideratidn. must decline to 
give any further infonnatiob. There was 
luiother case which he should hove to ad> 
dttce to the House, and imperfectly, from 
• want of the necessary informatioiL In 
this last cose, t^e solicitor admitted the 
grievance. He even was not unwilling to 
give the particuhn ; but. though not un> 
willina. he was afraid* He said— ><* If I 
give these papers. lehall becomes mark* 
ed man— :I will not say in omurt. but oer* 
tainly in the surroundmg offices, and my 
htisiness will be traversed and impeded. ’ 
lie called the attention of the House to 
these facts ; not so much from a desire to 
vindicate liis own clwracter as to the troth 
of tlie assertions which be made—thoush 
that he might be allowed to wish sboold 
stand well with the House and inth the 
'country— as from a wish to convince 
honourable members, that information up* 
on the subject, really was withheld, when- 
ever he had suggested that the informa- 
tion which was denied before the House 
he could command before a committee. 
The respectable body of solicitors put him 
in mind of an observation which Mr. 
Uurku had applied to another class of in* 
dividuals— 'Fhey hre like cats, who will 
not put out their electric light until they 
have their backs rubbed.*' ^e degree of 
attention, whatever that was. which it 
might be necessary to bestow upon these 
gentlemen, before they would give out 
their lights, would be best, as well as most 
pleasantly, he thought, administered to 
them before a committee. 

He sliould now come to those facts, and 
documents, such as he had been able to 
•collect them, to which ho trusted more 
■than to any statements, for support in the 
measure he proposed; but nrst. in an- 
swer to some observations made at a for- 
mer time, he wished to ask a single ques- 
tion. If. with his ignorance of the business 
•of (he court of chancery— that ignorance 
which justly was attriouted tonim — ^he 
'liad been able to bring before the House 
those facts which were contained in the 
papers upon die table — if he. with his ig- 
norance. could make out any thing like 
a case before the House, and f what now 
began tu be material) a case oefore the 
country, t)ow crying most the evil really 
be. and bow much more glaring woidd u 
'Imve appeared, if the aobject Ium ddmeed 
to fall into the hands of persons of real 
information and experience? The first 
document to which he desired to referwas. 


the return upon the table, containing an 
account of the number of appeals and re- 
hearings, from the Ume of the appoint- 
ment of the vice-chancellor in 1813 to the 
close of the last year. He saw that the 
pdper embraced the years 1813 and 1828; 
whether it took in the whole of those two 
years he was not able to state. Now. what 
did this return prove? There was a list 
of canaes amounting to 168 ' or 169. A 
amall numbbr. three or four, bad been 
withdrawn, or struck out by the consent 
of the parties concerned. The causes be- 
fore the vice-chancellor, amounting to SI', 
were to be deducted. This number was 
nearly one half of the whole, that was to 
say, 85 was as nearly as might be, tho 
number of efficient causes in ten years : 
and, supposing that to be the estimate, 
the appealiJum been in the propoi tion of 
eight and ai fraction in each year. He had 
stated on a former occasion to the House, 
that the business of the court was in ad- 
mired disorder"— that it was difficult al- 
ways to say of any business when it would 
come on— that this was (he cause of great 
expense and waste of time— just, m fact, 
as any private individual, who had suftcred 
bis accounts to run into arrear, found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to transact busi- 
ness with regularity. If hoii. gentlemen 
would turn to the third page of the return 
upon the table, llicy would find, that after 
making deductions for causes struck out 
and withdrawn, there were twelve efiectivc 
causes left upon the whole. Of these, 
there were three that averaged seven years 
eld, from the date of presenting the peti- 
tion to the time of the order; tlircc which 
averaged six years ; and three whicli aver- 
aged about two months. Now, on what 
principle, when there were 10-i appeals on 
the paper of the chancellor — on whac prin- 
ciple, except by some disorder in the 
eneral arrrangements of the court, did he 
nd 0 cause of nine years standing by the 
side of a cause of two months? And yet 
such was the case, according to the paper 
which he held in ^ hand. Indeed, look- 
ing through the list, instesd of any thing 
like good order or regularity of arrange- 
ment, he found nothing but disorder from 
the be^nning to the end. If the House 
would take an account, it would find, that 
in mneteen cases no order appeared to 
have been drawn up by the suitors, even 
after it bad been pronounced by the court. 
Thb waa independent of cases settled by 
the parties between themselves, when they 
were driven to compromise by the despair 
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of coming to any conclusion. No. S9^ or this want of it^ bad led to. The case 
third page* of the return— >was the ease of *< Wienholt and Logan** had been in 
of ** The Attorney-General o. Brooke.** the paper fifteSsn daya. ** The Attorney. 

The history of this case was ciirioas> and General and the Corimration of Bristol" 
it was yet one of the least of the examples was ^ appeal lodged in October last; it 
which would be produced. It was hem had been twenty-nnir dajrs in the paper, 
before the lord-^ancellor after an interval and not touched at all. Campbell and 
of six years, and his lordship decided it Ward ” was an appeal lodged in Kaster 
as to the merits, but took time to consider term las^ and had a precedency over other- 
as to the qbestiun of costs and during sultoas* which he did not understand ; the 
that time no order could be drawn up. precedency, howeveri went only as far as 
For two entire years constant applications the paper, where it had appeared fifteen 
were made, term after term, for judgment ; days, and had not been touched. “ Pow- 
and, at the end of that time, the parties ell and MoncheU,** heard and not decldedtr . - • 
compromised, despairing of obtaining any had been twenty days in the paper. And 
judgment at all. ^ so far for the effect of documents, the 

He had thought it right, since, without statements of which he believed would bo 
facts, and abundant facts, he could do found to be autbentie, and wliidi, as re« 
nothing, to bring before the House an ac- garded the mere unnecessary, expense 
count of the business of the two last terms, which they showed affected th^suiturs in 
With reference to original causes, appeals, chancery, would be sufficient, besubmitted, 
and re>hearing8, whi^ wore prcmsely the to warrant a revision of the arrangements 
subjects to which the returns on the table of that coifrt. Not that he meant to rest, 
would apply. He wil happy to say, that however, upon these general exposiUons ; 
as regarded original causes, appeals, and because he knew it might be said, and, 
rc'licarings, he could state precisely tliat what was more, that it would be said, 
which had been done. First, there stood ** that there was no delay, no inconvenient 
the case of** Wienholt and Logan,*' which delay; no expenditure, no uiyieccssary 
had been heard, but upon which no judg- expenditure.” Indeed, them was nothing 
ment had been pronounced. Next, there , at all that he knew of which could not be 
was the case of « Nunn v. Agutter,” again .'declared, and wiUi a certain degree of 
hcardand no judgment pronounced. Then * weight and authority, provided tbemenkvr 
came, *' The Attorney-General o. Mans- I stood in a right position id tho House, 
field,” in which, upon hearing, an opinion j The assertion became not a matter upon 
had been intimated, but the question of j which reason and conSiderarion was to be 
costs was reserved, and therefore to the cxerdsed, its truth or falsehood became 
present moment there was no order drawn I a question merely of locality. And, there- 
np, nor could the cose be ^disposed of. fore, while be felt that from some quarters 
**Cox V. Lord Somers,” this was a case very little indeed would be taken toamount 
of re-hearing ; it was heard, but no judg- to proof, he bhnoelf, standing in the wrong 
ment given. ** Powell o. Monchett,”— ntoation, could venture no proof even, 
this was a case of appeal ; this was heard which was not wdl authentiMted. 
in part, but no judgment pronounced. So To comb, then, to the citii^ of cases, 
that, except with respect to the case of in doing which he might seem to be some- 
“ the Warden and Fellows of Christ CoL. what dilatory ; but it woukl be recollect- 
lege, Manchester,” which did not take np ed, Aat te nad to contend with both si- 
hdf an hour in argument and opinion to- tuation and argument to boar him down, 
gecher, except in that case, not a single Thecoses which he aheuldiwodace would, 
final decision bad been given. the weakest of them, bo believed, prodace 

But, besides these circumstances, he great effect ; imon the whole, tliey would 
was able, and be felt -ploasare in being able, ue imperative for a complete and a speedy 
to state to the House, the number of tiroes change of system. He should b^pn, 
exactly^ in which these eatnses had ap- then, with the case of ** Dudley «. Free- 
peareo in the cause paper; for every time mta,** and endeavour, as briefly aapossi- 
of which the solicitor in tire cause was, ble, to state the fact) of it to tlie House, 
before hearing, entitled to a fee of lSs.4dL; In thenar 1789, a permn of thenabieof 
and from the nearing, downwards, he and Keeling made a will in favour of the 
the clerk in court, to a fbe of If. j^ween children of a gentleman of the name of 
them. It would be worth while to listen FVeemon (Freeman, tbO defendant, being 
to tlie expense which this arrrangement, the eldest of these), and died. TTie • 
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plaintiff Dudley was heir at law, and trus* 
tee to the wilf; and, in tl}c year 1784 
(Keeling having* died in 1783)» he filed a 
bill in chancery to execute the trusts of 
the will. In tne year 1787, a decree con- 
firming the trusts of the will was nassed ; 
a receiver was appointed; and the pre- 
sent defendant. Freeman, was allowen for 
several years, first 100/. a year, and after- 
wards VHOL out of the proceeds of the 
estate. In the mean time, a doubt had 
been expressed, in a certain quarter, as 
to the validity of the limitation under 
wsliichtlio defendant. Freeman, took; and 
Dudley hearing of that doubt, in the year 
1812, filed a petition for the purpose of 
reviewing the decree of 1787. That peti- 
tion was put upon the file in 1813. From 
1812 to 1818, nothing whatever was done 
in it. In 1818, the matter, according to a 
point of form, which he had no doubt was 
correct— -no judgment was given, on the 
ground that a petition was not fhe regular 
mode of proceeding* In 1819, however, a 
bill of review was filed. In the Lent of 1 82 1 , 
the question was argued in court; and, 
between that time and the summer of 1823, 
judgment^was called for repeatedly with- 
out effect. The de|endant*8 whole expec- 
tations depended upon the result. The 
property consisted of 2,000 acres of land, 
and an accumulation of 20, 000/. in money, 
which he had reckoned upon from his 
birth. At this time 1823, he was in a 
dangerous state of health, in consequence 
of irritation, uneasiness, and hope deferred. 
Certificates were sent by physicians stat- 
ing the urgency of the case. The feeling 
was so strong, that even magistrates of 
the county in which he resided— Qhe, Mr. 
Williams did not say that this preceding 
was correct, but it had been resorted to3 
—had made remonstrances which were 
shown to the counsel in the cause ; and at 
last, after an immense number of attend- 
ances, time after time, UMn appointments 
to give judgments— he (jVIr. w.) bad ap- 
plied to the solicitor in town for the num- 
ber of these attendances, for the original 
attorney in the country had been literally 
worn out in the cause. [Hear, hear.J 
The thing was so. Men would die, and 
suits in chancery would survive. The 
town solicitor had refused to name the 
precise number of attendances; but be 
couldtstate with confidence, that there had 
not been less than forty ; a gentleman who 
was concerned in the cause had told him, 
that he had himself attended not less than 
- iixteen specific appointments for judg- 


ment. In the mean time, such was the 
anxiety of the client in the ccAintry, that 
be had urged his solicitor, over and over 
again to undertake special journies to 
London (incurring iromehse expenses in 
this way, which ivould not, on taxation of 
costs, be allowed by the master }• in order 
to hear the case when these notices of 
judgment had beeen given : but the attor- 
ney came and waited, and lingered, and, 
as he had come so he returned again. At 
length, on the 4th of June last, 1823, a 
motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons, on the subject of delays in the 
court of chancery. debate was ad- 

journed ; and on the morning of the 5th, 
an intimation was given at the siaing of 
the court as to judgment in the case of 
** Dudley and Freeman.’’ The judgment 
was given in one sentence — given without 
reasons stated, and appealed against ; but 
eventually the parties, like wise men, 
agreed to compromise their difference. 
This, then, was thegixtcnt of the case uf 
Dudley and Freeman.’* 

The next case with which he would 
trouble the House was, Lord Moira and 
others e. Wyatt and others.’’ This was a 
bill filed by lord Moira and his trustees 
against the defendant, as the commis- 
sioners under the Charnwood-forest iiiclo- 
sure act, and the question turned on the 
construction of a clause in that inclosure 
act, as to the liability of lords of manors 
to contribute towards the expenses. The 
bill was filed in 1814, and the question 
came before the court of chancery in Ja- 
nuary, 1817. Sir Samuel Uomilly and 
another learned gentleman were counsel 
for the defendants. The case was very 
fully argued on both sides, and the court 
after expressing an opinion in favour of 
tlie plaintiffs, at last concluded to take the 
papers, and consider of judgment. The 
cause rested until 1819, when, in conse- 
quence of a determination of the commis- 
sioners to make their award, counsel were 
instructed to apply to the lord clianceHor 
for judgment ; and the answer to this ap- 
plication was, that the papers in the cause 
were lost. This intimation, that the pa- 
pers were lost, was actually the answer 
revived from the rraular officer. Fresh 
papers then were ^rnished, and fresh 
preparation was made for fresh argument. 
The lamented sir Samuel Romilly being 
dead, and the other counsel in the cause 
having left the court, it was found neces- 
sary to appoint fresh learned gentlemen : 
and the matter was again discussed. In 
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this state things rested until the year 1 820, of the law — ^lie had a near relation who was 
when the solicitor in the cause received a counsel, and he possessed no inadequate 

the intimation that the lord chancellor knowledge of the subject biroscU.-.he had 

would take the act of parliament home all the advantages which his frieudship 
with him, and*give his judgment on the alliance with professional men could give; 
morrow; but never did the parties Chat aiid^although it seemed as if he would 
morrow; see The parties could not have no greatJtime to qbide in chancery, 
move ; the motion only respected the con- yetf with the perspective before him of a 
struction of the enclosure act, and all tb^t report from the Master’s office, exceptions 
was required was the award of the com- to 1^0 exceptions, appeal to the chanccl- 
miasioners; yet, in fear, or i^ither in utter lor (probably after an appeal from the 
despair, of ever obtaining the judgment of ; vice-chancelmr, or the master of the 
the counsel, they came among themselves | rolls), appeal from (he lord chancellor to 
to a compromise. This could not be call- the Mouse of Lords, record remitted ha(;k 
cd justice ; and therefore they could not ; again for another examination in tho INl^- 
be wrong in terming it the failure of jus- j ter’s office, ditto repeated as to appeal 
ticc. The very ground, the only ground, ‘ and so on-r-ratlier than risk the chance of 
upon which the parties had any reason, to ! all this, the gentleman, as well acquainted 
submit their cause, was neglected by the ; with the subject, and as intelligent as any 
tribunal ; nil the expenses were wasted ; gentleman could be, and with the most 
the proceedings were absolutely null and j friendly and powerful advice which any 
worthless. j gentleman could command— from the 

'I'he next case to which he wished to call | mere dr^d of delays, did assent to a coiu- 
ihc attention of the House, was one in j promise, by which he deliberately aban- 
w’hich a gentleman, to whom he was per- ! doned one half of his claim. It was ini- 
fectly well known, was interested, al- = possible to name a case which more clearly 
though, as the case respected domestic ’ illustrated the practical merits of the sub- 
concerns, he should decline mentioning I ject upon which he was speaking, 
the name of the individual. He did not The next case whij[;b he should submit 
suppose that any one would suspect him to the attention of flic House, in further 
ofinventiou; but le^it it might be supposed i illustration of the difficulties which he had 
that he was exaggerating tho circum- experienced in previiiJing on individuals 
stances, he took the opportunity of saying, ; to furnish him with facts respecting coses 
that the gentleman in question had autho- j the general merits, though not llie details 
vised him to refer any hon. gentleman to i of which, were known from one corner of 
him, who wished to bo still more exten- | the kingdom to the other, related to a 
sivcly and accurately informed with res- I case on which, in the answer made to his 
peel to the facts. The gentleman in ques- | (Mr. W’s) motion on the subject in the 
tion married a lady whose misfortune, for last session of parliament, he was asked 
it certainly was not her fault, was, that bv an hon. and learned friend for an cx- 
in consequence of some of the provisions planation of some particular circumstances, 
in her father’s will, a portion of her pro- The party to whom he applied fur in- 
perty was lost to her, unless redeemed by formation respecting it, was in the pro- 
thc interference of n court of equity, fession of the law, but not in practice. It 
This gentleman, like all otlier gentlemen, was to be supposed, therefore, that he 
he believed, who married — but of this would be exempt from any undue in- 
subject he (Mr. W.) could not pretend to fluence. He was applied to for informa- 
be so good a judge as his hon. and learned tion at bis (Mr. W's.) request, but he.de- 
friend opposite— took the lady for better dined furnishing him with the facts of a 
lor worse. The lady -was certainly the case, the general merits of which a learn- 
better part of bis acquisition in marriage, ed friend of his had communicated to him 
and the suit in Chancery was the worse, long ago. As he was in the profeMion 
or to use the superlative degree, which it of tne Taw, he did not wish to name him. 
most richly deserved, the worst. A bill Having thus declined to give any iiifor- 
was filed tor account, an answer was put maiion, he (Mr. W.) bad called upon him 
in, and there was a decree. The pro- and airged him personally on the* subject, 
ccedings began to move at this juncture but to no purpose ; for the individual in 
with miraculous rapidity. The gentleman question still distinctly declined to*make 
was a^ person of very competeet under- any communication with regard to the 
standing : he bad friends in the profession facts of tlie case alluded to. At length; 
VOL. X. 2 C 
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having pressed the matter upon him— 
having shown him that he (Mr. W.) was 
in possession of the principal proceedings 
in the case, and having proved to him that 
he was not competent to withhold in- 
formation which he possessed respecting 
'it, this gciitiemara very reluctantly men- 
tioned the facts; not, however, untiF he 
(Mr. W.) had pledged himself to abstain 
Irom using his name, except any Jion. 
gentleman should suppose that those facts 
were not authcniic. in which case he was 
authorised to refer sucli lion, member to 
^ililO gentleman whom he had described, 
for personal confirmation. The case 
itself was an action brought on an annuity- 
bond ill the early part of the year 1817- 
Soon afterwards a bill was filed by the de- 
fendant at law, for relief against the bond. 
A very short time before the summer as- 
sizes of 1817t a motion was made by the 
defendant at law, the plaintiff in equity, to 
stay the trial ; which motion ivfts refused 
on the ground of the near approach of the 
assizes ; but an imunction was granted to 
stay execution. The trial came on in the 
summer assises of that year. The plain- 
tiff obtained a verdict. Early in the fol- 
lowing term the plaintiff at law moved the 
court to dissolve the injunction. In the 
course of the term, the merits were dis- 
cussed at length, and the whole argument 
distinctly heard — that is to say, the 
grounds upon which the injunction was 
granted were argued and finally decided 
Tho matter stood for judgment that term, 
and there it stood for some time after. 
How long did the House suppose? For 
three years and a half. Frequent appli- 
cations were made by the counsel for 
judgment on the injunction. Meantime 
the papers were lost and found again. 
After the expiration of three whole years 
and a half, judgment was given for the 
plaintiff at law, on the ground that there 
was a legal defence, of which tho other 
party might have availed himself at law. 
His opinion was against them on the point, 
but he would not send a case for argu- 
ment. It happened that one party, an 
obligee in the bond, in the course of those 
three years and a half, became bankrupt, 
and so did the other a few months after 
the injunction was dissolved, and the loss 
to the pla'mtitr, giving only a reasonable 
valuation for the annuity which • thus 
failed him, could not be less than 10,000/. 

There was one consideration incidcnr.'l 
to this esse, which deserved more ottention 
*than he could at present slay to give it — 


that consideration went to the constitu- 
tional right of interference in the jurisdic- 
tion assumed by this court. If it had been 
stated in 1817, that there was no legal 
ground for the injunction In equity, and 
the^argiiment upon that question had been 
completed, why was theinjunctiongranted 

at all ? Was it forgotten that there was an 

express statute of Edward 6th, which pro- 
vided — that no matters determinable by 
the laws of ttie realm, shall be determined 
by other course than that of the same law 
in the king’s courts having determination 
of that law,” Was it not a necessary and 
indispensable averment in every bill filed 
in equity, that the petitioner was without 
remedy at law ? Why should this court as- 
sume domination over the courts of com- 
mon law, against the authority and decree 
of parliament, and when that common law 
was declared, m so many ways, to be of 
sovereign authority in the realm 7 ^This, 
however, was matter of too high import for 
him to deal with. He would, therefore,con- 
clude his remarks upon it, by saying, that if 
the delays in chancery which were allow- 
ed on all hands to exist, were in any mea- 
sure owing to this straining exercise of the 
jurisdiction, the sooner its powers were 
altered the better, both for the interests 
of individuals, and the character of the 
jurisprudence of the country. It was per- 
fectly monstrous for a court to be allowed 
to interpose its authority, and usurp the 
power of deciding, to the exclusion of 
another court, possessed of much better 
knowledge of all the facts whether legal or 
circumstantial. He confined his objection 
to the use of that power in which the court 
of chancery itself admitted, as it had done 
in the case last cited, that the party had 
a legal defence, and dismissed the case, 
after considerable delay, on that very 
round. The gentleman of whose sufferings 
e had thus woken was affluent and sen- 
sible also, and contrived to avoid the worst 
effects which might have fallen upon him I 
but no thanks to the court of chancery. 

The next case was one to which he nad 
alluded already ; the facts had been volun- 
tarily stated to him. He must, of neces- 
sity, confine himself to a partial statement 
of them, unless, his hon. and learned friend 
on the other side(Mr.Wetherell)-— whose 
appearance in his place, whether his ap- 
pointment w'cre attributable to general or 
special grounds of favour, gratified him 
very much— would condescend to assist 
him with more details. The case was that 
of « Cobb. r. lord Mountford.” The mo- 
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tion was of an interlocutory nature* one of 
those modes by which the court mntinued 
to please and tease its suitors* The mat- 
ter got intOk the paper in the shape of ex- 
ceptions* though the original was a^bill 
tiled for account, in the year 1$12» It 
was heard in 1815. Asmany apjSlicalions 
were made as his hon* and learned friend 
opposite might choose to adidit; but-his 
memory must have suffered^ a wonderful 
damage from forgetfulness,if he could not 
state enough to surprise the House. In 
the years ISlf)* 1814, 1815, and 1816, 
there were not less than forty* Two of 
the exceptions were at length disposed 
of ; the other remained to this hour unde- 
termined, and in the mean time judgment 
was deferred. Cut this did not touch the 
body of the case, which was hung up on 
this interlocutory matter down to this 
year, 182i; and there perhaps it would 
hang until another and more serious day 
of judgment should arrive. 

The last case to which he would refer, 
he should have to go into at more length, 
as it seemed to him to be the most com- 
lete illustration of all the questions which 
e had brought forward. The case was 
that of Copis v. Middleton.” In J70S, 
a bill was filed for an account of the estate 
of Nett, deceased, and praying that cer- 
tain land, with a windmill,* should be in- 
cluded and distributed accordinglj-, on 
the ground that it liad been fraudulently 
conveyed by Nott without considera- 
tion. In ]7!X), there was a decree 
for an account. The matter then went 
into the Muster’s office, and there it 
remained. How long did the house think 
it remained there ? what would they think 
of nineteen years ? £Hear, liear,3 In 1815, 
by great good luck it found its way out 
again. Not that he would have it under- 
stood, and he was anxious to save his lion, 
and learned friends opposite the trouble 
of arming themselves with unnecessary 
objections, that there was any particular 
urgency used to bring the matter on. 
He did not impute any part of this delay 
to tlie persons— the cause slept merely 
because it was in chancery, where time 
was of little or no account, and where the 
ignorant people would persist in saying 
and believing that there was a great deal 
of delay. By the way, if his motion were 
rejected, ^ and if it should be resolved, 
that nothing ought to be done, he would 
make a suggestion which would perhaps 
be more worthy of the attention of the 
house ; namely, to have a flapper appoint- 


ed to the court, whose duty it should be 

to awaken the causes from time to time 

say, every ttiree, five, or seven years — or 
according to any other division of time 
which should be consistent with the 
feelings of the court. In 1815, the Mas- 
ter made his import, tovwhicli, of course, 
thdire were exceptions brought. In 181K, 
they were heard, and part of the question, 
as the body of the cause, namely,^ to 
the conveyance of flie land, was decided. 
The exceptions were handed over to the 
high court of chancery. But time, which 
passed so easily in the court of cliaiicesy, 
was performing its usual operations out 
of doors: the windmill, which was part of 
the subject in contention, felt its influence. 
This windmill passed out of cxia»tcnce— it 
only lived in history— it was to the cause 
what Troy was to the Iliad — it was for ever 
gone* Should the diligent traveller seek 
for it, he might, by xealoiis assiduity, 
discover^ihe place where it once stood. 
But, while the learned brotherhood were 
waging their %vordy warfare about it, in 
1818, it was level with the ground, and 
not worth the paper used in strugg;1ing 
for the right to it by thq sagacious 
combatants* It was not from him 
that this representation come— though, 
of course, it could be nothing but the ig- 
noranceand folly of poor deluded wretches 
which could bring them to say that there 
was delay in chancery— it was a cry 
from people out of doors, who knew 
nothing of the beauties and excellencies of 
the chancery jurisdiction! The ignorant 
people of Chichester hail, however, said 
as much ; and they had framed a carica- 
ture, in which they had contrived lo throw 
ridicule upon the court ofchaiicery, through 
the medium of this very windaiill. Ho 
hod seen the caricature. The right lion, 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Huskisson) hod 
represented the people of Chichester, in 
1814, and could say whether or not they were 
ignorant, very ignorant— or whether they 
were purely Bccotian* They were certainly, 
however, not altogether vitliout invention. 
They had represented the windmill in utter 
decay, with emblems of the causes ap. 
penefed, which referred to* the proceedings 
in chancery, and underneath was written 
Adhuc tub judice Us e-W £a ]augli3. 
The right bon. and learned gentleman had 
produced this very oari^ature in the court 
of chancery, which gave no small elucida- 
tion to the arguments for delay anchpost- 
ponement, together with tiieir conse- 
quences, which obtained in those courts. 
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This was/however, only the first act of 
the tragi-comedy. He bogged the house 
to observe^ that he advanced nothing 
which had not for its basis arithmetic, and 
the accumulation of stubborn and unt|eni* 
able facts. He would now proceed to give 
them a specimen t>r two flrom the taxed 
bill of costs which he held in his hand, 
and which had been authenticated by a 
sufficient tribunal ; and he would particu- 
larly beg the House to pay attention to 
the circumstance, that the bill of costs 
related to exceptions, which were merely 
"Imerlocutory matter upon the fringe, as it 
were, of the cause ; and the items which he 
proposed to read, for the greater part oc- 
curred after the argument, in waiting for 
the judgment. It commenced in Hilary 
terra, 1817. July fi,-— Attending court, 
exceptions in the paper, 10s.; July 7, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, the like, 
with 10.f. each time; July 21,^thc like, 
when the exceptions were fully argued, 
anti the Chancellor reserved his judg- 
ment, 1/. ; term-fee and letters, 1/. 

There was a due proportion of fees to 
counsel, who were equcklly busy in seeing 
tliat nothing at all ivns done in the cau$e. 
Tiien came Ilefvcslier to counsel to get 
jud;*meiit — attending him; the like to 
niiother counsel;’^ nnd then, (this was in 
Michueluias term, 1818), “To very many 
attendances in court this term to get judg- 
ment, when the lord cliuncelior frequently 
promised it but postponed his judgment. 
Term-fee and loiters, 1/. Is. Rri.” “ Easter 
term, 1810: Tcrm-fec and letters, excep- 
tions in the Register's book for judgment. 
No proceedings in the cause, 1/. Is. Sd, ; 
attendance in court, 2/.;” nnd this was 
all that was done in tliis term ; and so the 
client got over the other terms, in 1819 
and 1820, until Easter term in 1821. 

And very cheap, loo*’ said a voice 
from the ministerial benches.] Very 
cheap, indeed ; he was surprised to find 
the patient escape so easily, it seldom hap- 
pened in that court he believed. “ Easter 
term, 1821.— -It' being absolutely neces- 
sary that the lord-chancellor’s judgment 
should be obtained on the exceptions to 
the Master's report, which judgment had 
been standing over from July ISIS, draw- 
ing brief to counsel to bring his lofdship’s 
attention to thc^ matter, t#o sheets.'* 
** Attending court, when the exceptions 
were mentioned, and the chancellor said 
he wcihUl give his judgment on the 7lb, 
the first seal afier term. Attending ac- 
cordingly, when judgment was postponed 


to the second seal, 19th instant — 19th, the 
like, when judgment was forth ir po«lpon- 

cd.'* « 9lst, the like”—'* 92d, the like.*’ 
“Letters — Term-fee in the case.’* “Trinity 
term— Attending court— judgment men- 
tioned. Many attendances in this term , when 
judgment mentioned, but deferred.” “Mi- 
chaelmas term, 1821 — Attending court, 
when the dliancclior promfeed' judgment, 
term-fee, am} letters.*’ And so it went on 
through Hilary, Easter, and Trinity term 
of 1822, and not one step nearer the judg- 
ment than before. “ Micliaelmas term, 
1822. — Attending court, when chancellor 
having said he wished the merits to be 
fully argued on both sides again, case fully 
gone into— 13^. lrf-;25th. exceptions men- 
tioned, judgment postponed.” ** Easter 
term, 1823.— Refresher to counsel to get 
judgment on the exceptions ; nniij” attend- 
ances in court to get judgment, when chan- 
ceIlor,on mentioning, postpo)iedthcsnmc — 
term- fee and letters —no either proceed- 
ings in the cause.*’ “ Trinity term, 1823. 
Uefresher to counsel to get judgment ; at- 
tending court, when clninccllor solemnly 
promised his judgment on Thursdu)' next.” 
“ Attending accordingly, when judgment 
further postponed to Tuesday, 1st July.’* 
•‘July 1, attending court, when judgment 
given, and exceptions allowed-’* [Cheers] 
Thus, for five entire years, on the excep- 
tions alone, were these parties tied up at 
an expense of not less than 200/., this being 
all upon the fringe of the main case, — mere 
interlocutory procceding.s, which IcR the 
question as to the principal matter un- 
touched. This was the second act of the 

[ >iccc : the third remained for some time, 
ic would not say how far, distant. Up 
to this period, no step liad been taken to 
get the fund out of the court. What was 
the reason ? Whose fault was it i Time 
was the offender. Was it miraculous that 
people should die, and that others should 
come after them who would forget all feel- 
ing of interest in it ? The good people of 
Chichester must have some notions of this 
kind, or they must indeed be more Boeotian 
than the choice of ihcir representative 
would lead him to believe. They natu- 
rally thought, that if the beginning and 
middle act had taken up thirty years, ic 
would be only dramatic for the next to 
take up another fifteen years. And thus 
they reached a proximate probability that 
the whole fund would be speedily swal- 
lowed up in that Charybdis of chancery 
the Dead Fund. And yet the simple peo- 
ple would talk of delay ! Who was it that 
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could be so blind and malignant as to men- 
tion delay li Undoubtedly, there could be 

no delay in bhancery ! At all even^, there 
was a resting place there for the suitor, 
from which he could look down ai^ dtrell 
in reflection upon the delightful wuation 
in whichdie stood. But no, there cAuId be 
no delay— there were no emanatipna from 
that court but those of equit^^of peise- 
vering al^ unfailing prudence^ of wisdom, 
and of the ipoSt rignteous justice ! 

To touch the question more earnestly, 
let the House consider well the cases upon 
which he had dwelt. Let casuistry elude — 
let bold and sturdy assertion overturn— 
those statements if they could. For him- 
self, he declined allcredit which the House 
might be disposed to place in his integ- 
rity or his judgment, resting all, as it con- 
cerned the motion, upon the bare facts. 
He hud been warned, in a most emphatic 
manner, of his signal ignorance upon the 
subject. He had acted with becoming 
circumspection. He had taken extraor- 
<linary pains in grounding his observations 
on suffacient truths. Here he stopped. 
He would not aggravate the demerits of 
that ignorance with which he hod been 
justly reproached, by proposing for a le- 
inedy any scheme of his own ; end, in 
plain sincerity, ho could not undertake to 
advise any thing, even though he should 
be asked, without having in tho first place 
heard the arguments and suggestions of: 
all parties, and without the use, afterwards, 
of tlic best lights which could be brought 
to clear the subject. A committee waa 
the measure which, of all others, was most 
likely to meet with the views of all parties. 
The first attention of the House undoubt- 
edly should be given to that question 
which liad been touched upon by the hon. 
member for Midhurst last night ( Mr. J. 
Smith), namely, the stamp duties on law 
proceedings. Let them but consider what 
was the amount of the practical evil re- 
sulting from that grievous load laid upon 
the transactions of justice. He would 
give them one criterion to guide their judg- 
ment, taken from the issuing of decrees 
from the Registrar’s office. It was well 
known to the professional gentlemenabout 
him, that the mandatory part of u decree, 
as it would also be found in the returns 
now made to the house, waa compromised 
in a VC 17 brief compass, and that, too, in 
cases which were of extraordinary extent 
in the pleadings. But, by the practice of 
the court, the copy taken from the regis- 
ter recited nil the previous proceetogs. 


So that he knew of one particular case in 
which the decree waa forth in ninety- 
four sides, ra(4t of which must have been 
idle verbiage, as the. only were relative 
to the mandate of the decree. For tte 
whold of the matters in question wore 
stated, in the first instaqpe, in the bill and 
ansvfler, and were already on the records 
of the court. Lord Kenyon, when ho re- 
buked a pwfty once for introducing sur- 
plusage into an instrument, said that every 
word cost tlie suitor n shilling. It was 
literally true that every folio containing 
ninety words, cost him a pound. Every opfi 
of these sides must be furnished to the 
victorious party, which, with the whole 
expense of exemplifications and eopie% 
amounted to a considerable grievance, 
and was a very common subject of com- 
plaint. If the hon. member for Midhurst 
thought it advisable to introduce a ano- 
tion for the reduction of stamp duties, on 
law proceedings let him proceed boldly, 
nor dread that he would be left in a fee- 
ble minority. The complaint of the 
diargea in the Registrar’s office had some- 
times been met by an assertion, that their 
high amount waa caused by the stamp 
duties. He bad, howqver,been*infoniie<^ 
and he believed bis informaiion was cor- 
rect, that the chargee for prooeediogs in 
the Registrar's oflice were in general nine 
timea as much as the stamp duties} for 
that they were charged at the rate of 9t, 
per sheet, while the stamp duty was only 
W. per sheet. Ho had been furnished 
with the perticulara of one case which he 
would mention here aa iUustrativo of the 
enormous amount of the proceedunn in 
theseoffices. It was in the cause of “Chin- 
nery and Chinnery,” where the widow of 
one of the parties waa his adminisCraitrix, 
and waa admitted by all the parties con- 
cerned to be entided to a sun M Hu's 
suaa, although the cause, as rriated to her, 
was entirely at an end, she wu advised 
by her solicitor not to reoeivt it, because 
the expenses which must attend her pro- 
curing an order for it weydd far exceed 
its teud amount. ■ Andjret, with the know- 
ledge ef endi* fitMsts as these, they «revo 
fearless^ told, thatdiere was no grief, no 
sttieriog, no delay in this court. He did 
not, however, upon this, any more than 
upon the othar topics, prmounce any opi- 
nion s he onfly submitted; that it ^oved 
the neoeesity of an inquiM. 

The next siAject he wioaM proceed to 
was what oeeurred upon a r^ort firon 
the Master's office, ^^n a decree bad ■ 
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been pronounced by the court that an ac- 
'Oonnt ahould be taken, the object of it 
waa, that the master shodid inform the 
court of the enact state of the property 
which was the sobject of the suit, ana par- 
-ticularijr whea it happened to liafe be- 
longed to a pai}y deceased. What the 
court wanted was this accurate acdUunt, 
not a statement of idl the proceedings that 
might be taken in the Master*s;offiee^ But, 
instead of such an account, he was credi- 
bly informed, that the report contained, 
not only what was the total amount of the 
.^ceased's property, but a voluminous 
schedule made out by the executor, be- 
ginning with the moat valuable part of the 
propcYty, and proceeding with a most ab- 
surd minuteneM, down even to a pair of 
dippers. This schedule was frequently 
of enormous bulk; it was required to be 
sworn to, and tho expense or the report, 
increased by this means, often amounted 
jtoten, twenty, thirty, and even fifty pounds. 
The only effect of this multiplication of 
eiatements, totally immaterial and irrele- 
vant, was, to vex and dtday, and burthen 
the suitors. He wished not at this mo- 
ment to express any opinion upon this 
practice. ‘ He had no doubt the nrasters 
might find it a convenient mode of dis- 
charging the doty imposed upon them by 
Che court, and they would continue to do 
eo until the House or. the country should 
clunk fit to interfere. To expect any re- 
foroution in Uiis and wmilar practices, 
they must begin with the court itself. To 
suppose that it would be effected without 
any such interference, would be a theory 
more vain chon that notable folly of the 
hair^wained knight, who foamed that his 
squire would scourge himself to death as 
soon as bis back was. turned. The coun- 
try must wait till he knew not what time, 
if they waited until a reform in the prac- 
tice of the court should be bMun by the 
court of chancery itselfi . The next in- 
convenience to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House, was the time 
which had been wasted in the Master’s 
office. He did not state this without au- 
thority in black and white; because he 
knew well the disadvantsMOus conse- 
quences which must attend a contradic- 
tion here (whatever effect it might have 
elsewhere), if nay such could be given. 
It seemed that the warranU granted by 
the masters in . chancery were somewhat 
rimiUr to the judges* summonses at law. 
It was the practice of the Master's office 
• -fteguently to issue four of these sum- 


monses in an hour. It often happened, 
that there were four or five s^icitors con- 
cerned/or the various parties jin the causes 
in which these warrants werp issued ; and 
if they all attended, the jostle and bustle 

wliiGhInsued,and the wordy warfare which 
somctiloes was on the poiot of .assuming 
a more practical shape, from those who 
icere quahiplUng for tne ptfS-audience, ren- 
dered the time allotted to the bHsiness of 
the warrant*inadequate for disposing of it. 
Thus, though the attendance, upon these 
warrants, was often totally unprofitable 
for the client, it was not so for the soli- 
citors, who never failed to charge, as they 
were entitled, for their attendances. When 
he spoke of the profit of the solicitors, he 
widied, for the sake of that respectable 
body of men, to be understood, that he 
did not suppose they bad any interest in 
preventing the correction of the abuses of 
which he complained. Every man knew 
that they were called upon to make very 
heavy advances in the earliest stages of the 
causes, for office copies of the several pro- 
ceedings, and fees to counsel. The longer, 
therefore, the decision of the causes was 
protracted, the longer they would be kept 
out of tlieir money. This must be the 
cause of one of two things, either it must 
be supposed, that the solicitors were con- 
tent with the pleasure of working for no- 
thing, or that they made themselves amends 
for the postponement, by charging to their 
clients more than the strict rules of the 
court would permit. If it could be sup- 
posed that they were so scrupulously, so 
romantically honest, beyond all belief- 
even this was no reason why they should 
be thought anxious to support this sys- 
tem of delay ; and, for his own part, he 
thought it just and necessary to explain, 
that It was by no means his intention to 
impute to the solicitors of the court any 
sinister inclination to favour that sys- 
tem. 

Having thus treated some of the de- 
tails, he should proceed to the leading 
subjects, and those of a more general na- 
ture, which, the further they were investi- 
gated, would prove still further, the ne- 
cessity of an inquiry into and a remedy 
for them. *' Not," to use the words of 
the late lamented sir Samuel Romilly, a 
remedy at the suggestion of official per- 
sons, and the friends of the ministers, as 
in the case of the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor ; but a remedy to be prescribed 
by the universal opinion of all men, and 
an inquiry at which the information of all 
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vhc vrerc able to afford it, in every branch 
of the pro^sion, ahould be brought to 
bear upon Ifie question.” He came 

to a subjectAthe very name of wmcb was 
truly ominousi the Dead That 

fund, it secmqd, ncnounted to 1, Ste,0(X)/. 

It was tsue, that what had hitheno been 
done w|th resbcct to this fund 3^ad been 
done underuha sanction of a^ct of pgr* 
liamcntK and although it cou^ not there- 
fore be noW^Olidone, there was no reason 
why it might not be . more justly treated 
in future. He understood the claimants 
were, in many instances, ready to eome 
forward. It was not like the unclainied 
dividends at the Bank, where persons in 
possession of stock died without having 
communicated that fact to any of their 
friends, and it was therefore impossible 
to find out the persons really entitled to 
the property. In the case of the Dead 
Fund, the claimants generally knew very 
well what they were entitled to ; but* as 
in the case of Chinnery, th^ were so tra- 
versed and thwarted by the delajrsand 
expenses of the court of chancery, that 
they relinquished in despair the attempt 
of preferring their claims, awed by the 
difficulty of establishing them. This, then, 
it would not be denied, was a matter which 
ticserved the most deliberate considera- 
tion— whether it would not be expedient 
to adopt some mode by which relief might 
be given to these claimants. It was a du- 
ty which the government owed almost to 
common honesty, that a public notice 
should be given to the claimants that they 
might know what remained to be divided 
among them. 

Again, on the subject of the proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. Numerous represen- 
tations had been made with resj^ct to 
separating his jurisdiction in this respect 
from the Turd chancellor’s duty. There 
was this reason for it among others— that 
it was of comparatively modern origin. 
He knew it had been stated by that la- 
mented individual to whom he had before 
alluded (sir Samuel Romilly), that it had 
commenced with lord Hardwicke. It was 
true the statute upon which the interfer- 
ence of the lord chancellor in matters of 
bankruptcy was founded, passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and its powers ex- 
tended by a statute of queen Elizabeth ; 
but it appeared, that no chancellor bad 
ever exercised the power given by those 
statutes, until the time of lord chancellor 
Nottingham. From the latter period, dar- 
ing the offices of three chancellors, there 


were not twenty instances of any inter- 
ference, up to the time when lord Hard- 
wicke becamd chancellor. The statute 
of George II. was then passed ; from that 
time the practice began, and had been 
continued until it had reached its present 
marvellous extant. If, therefore, it were 
true/ as had. been so o^n stated when 
complaints vrere mode of the delay of the 
proc^ings in chancery, that the court 
was too much loaded with buriness and 
overdone, how necessary was it that an 
inquiry should be made, without lose of 
time, into the expediency of severing tb's 
jurisdiction from the other powers of the 
chancellor i 

He now came to the aufajeet of the ap- 
peals in chancery. By a fiction of the 
constitution, eveiy individual of the House 
of Lords, where tneae appeals were made, 
was supposed to poaaess a sufficient portion 
of legal knowledge, to make him a com- 
petent judge of the matters which the ease 
appealra against contained. That thb 
was a fiction of the ooanest deBeripUcn, 
could not be denied : and, like every other 
fiction of tUs description, the fhither it 
departed from the truth, unless ^the result 
answered the purpose, for which it was 
invented, the more flagrant vras the ab- 
surdity which it created. As the lord 
chancellor was, generally speaking, the 
most learned law lord in tlie House of 
Peers, as well as one of the most ancient 
and weighty, the appeal was, in truth, to 
the lord chancellor there, agiunst a deci- 
sion pronounced by the lord chancellor 
in some other place. His hon. and learned 
friend had formerly talked, of thia system 
being an appeal from Ciesar to Caesar; 
but It rather was, if he would allow him 
to ehango the expression, an appeal from 
l%ilip to Philip. Now, in the appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober,, there .was 
some reason ; because that monarch, al- 
though he was when drunk remarkable 
for the most brutal craolty and rage, was, 
when sober, an exunple of wisdom, and 
moderation. But, jbthe appeal bod been 
from Ftiilip sobejrto Philm sober, it would 
then have neelf a most marvelious absurd- 
ity. With respect to the operation of the 
system, it bsd been by no ono more cor- 
rectly described than byVtbe right bon. 
gentknnan (Mr. Caniiing]l wjij^had said, 
that it was dragging tbr*3^tiel^fwice 
through the same sort .^f aisei|dine! It 
appeured that when the vice-chanc^r 
was appointed, there were 141 causes m 
the paper; in the last year there were 
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109; and iMir there were lOi Appeals let he thought unBtly, continued to unite 
doim before the lord chancellor. So that with thd character of a judge, ether duties 
Utde good seemed to have’ been done in which were not compatible vj^th it. Let 
Ihewayof despatch,^ the exertions of however, wiser men decide upon this point, 
the last mentioned officer. If thi^ too, He onv suggested the matters wliich he 
eras the proportion of causes, it might thbugls called for deliberation and in- 
taasonaUy be asVed, why the intermwiate quiry ;Smd that these were'absolutely ne- 
appeal coold not be spared, and the dtuses cessai^ ,was all that he had undertaken to 
as once carried to the House of Lords, say. ^ ^ <> i 

Upon this point, also, he repMteds what He was i|dw about to briqg tee a close 
he had said before^tbat he did not wish the observations with he had 

to eSepress his own opinion, but he urged troubled the House. He had endeavour- 
1t upon the House as an additional reason ed to avoid, as much as possible, the ob- 
to those which he had before stated, for jections which, on a former occasion, had 
the deliberation and inquiry wUch he been urged against him. It was then said, 
thought was demanded. or if not said it was intimated, that he 

Another material point which he would : had drsam all his information from the 
nnmtion was the expediency of separating same source— >that bis facts all came from 
the lord chanoeller’s political from his ju- one single office, or as, in compliment to 
dicial character. In the first place, it was his hon. and learned friends latinity, he 
highly injorious to the public, that when would call it, offieina. Now, he could os- 
that noble and learned judge for the time sure the House and his bon. and learned 
being had before him the oonaftleretion of friend, not only that he had none from 
all the interest of the community, as a that office, but that ho bad no two papers 
iudge, he should be called away at any from the same office. When, ou a former 
now, however inconvenient, to ossiM at occasion, he bad thought tit to mention 
the public councils, and decide upon the tbe name of that noble and learned lord 
interests pf the nation in gross. loter* who, for the last quarter of a century bad 
nipted thus, as under the existing system : ruled over the law, and (as his hon. and 
every chancellor must be, in the midst of learned friend, the member for Winch el- 
an argument, let his attention and his me-, sea said, and was but feebly contradicted) 
mory be what they might, forgetfulness over the politics of the country too, wliat 
must ensue ; and not only time and ' he had said met with a very strange rc- 
money wouki be Icat, but peibeps the in-j ception. On the one hand it was con- 
Scrests of the suitors migmbe still move tended, that he need not have gone at 
aertoualy injured, whenever the judge such length into detail; on tbe other 
should ceme^ back again to resume the it was said, whenever he bore testimony 
Ai^iHocnt which had DMn interrupted by to the talent and learning of that noble 
She punuita of avocations, and the con- and learned lord, that it was with some 
sMeration of subjects so entirely di&rent. sinister intention— that his compliments 
But this objeetion lay upon toe surface, were designed to cover the sting which 
he would go deeper and would ask, if lay, like tbe point of an epigram, in the 
that unmeasured panegyric which had. tail. His hon. and learned friend, then 
been bestowed upon a certain part of the the attornw general, now tbe noble and 
oomtitution were deswrved, how it could and learned lord Qifford, had told him not 
be denied, that the political and ju^ial to suppoae, that any compliment of his 
oharaeter oC the lovd^diancellor ought eetild add to the well-earned fome of die 
to be iii^dialely sewnrated? It ted been lord-chancellor. He had therefore ro- 
eftensaid, that tno'td^ting tbe iodepen- stdved to-be cautious on the present oc- 
tience of the judges wfta tbe couaumma— casioo, and not to incur a similar rebuke, 
tion of baman wkdem. '' Now,| if thfs< From the caeuBeneement of his speech 
vrereeo, and be did not deny it, for what uotil tbe present momentfae bad cautious- 
reason, he asked, was it that a principle' ly abstahm fron pwing any such coni- 
which applied' to all the other judg^ plimensi, as well as from mentioning that 
^nlddpt be teadoAlse to apply to the noble and learncdJord, further than was 
l«ia^ land? For what reasonj ineidentally neoeesaiy ; nor did he intend 
sho;lld net the, same oareful proteotion. to do eo in future. If, therefore, the same 
had been axtended to pieaeiee ttei eort of dexterous tactic should again be 
tMependance and repatation of otiier . plajed off upon him by aome honourable 
jQnjges, reach aba to that judge who, as' gentienen, it womM not have Ae meritof 
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noTelty, nor the excuse of beinj 
on fact. ^ 

As far sn he had been able 
stand the parings of this qui 
could not uiuferstand what objeci 
possibly exist! to afford the iiiqu? 

^ fori In the first pla 
the!su)toositiok that this inqu 
ihe crantrv vas entitled 
which ii wo^dnemandi had feen granted ; 
and that 11^0*^0011 inquiry it had been 
found, that the niachinery of the system 
of the court of chancery was perfect, but 
that the agency was faulty ; then the most 
satisfactory conclusion would have been 
arrived at, for it would be much easier to 
change the men, than to alter the system. 
But if, on the contrary, it should appear 
that the machinery alone was imperfect, 
then another inquiry must be proceeded 
in, as to the causes of that imperfection ; 
and, these discovered, then all the wisdom 
of the legislature must be directed to the 
task of providing a remedy for them. If 
then, it should be found, that although the 
imperfections were known to exist, it was 
impracticable to approach them so nearly 
as to alter them, every man would have a 
reasonable and solid cause for patience, 
and must bear ns well as he could, the 
evils for which no remedy could be pre- 
scribed. If, on the other hand, this 
should be denied, and an attempt should 
be made to shut out all inquiry, solely 
for the pitrfiosc of screening the court of 
chancery, that court would gain nnlliiug 
by such an attempt in the estimation of 
the country, and the House would lose in 
it infinitely. But, allowing that the noble 
and learned lord who presided in that 
court was well entitled-— and for aught he 
knew, he might be well entitled— to all 
the encomiums that had been so plentifully 
bestowed upon him on former occasions, 
he would beg the House to permit him to 
put one question to them. If underthe ma- 
nagement of a man so perfectly wise as the 
noble andlearned lord wasrepreseotedtobe, 
such bitter proofs of delay and expense had 
been produced, what must the system be 
that had given birth to them ? Let him 
ask them also to consider in what a luck- 
less condition would the people of Eng- 
land bei if, without anir amelioration, this 
system should be handed over, at some 
remote period, to a chancellor of inferior 
talents and virtue— eince ail men could 
not be the best I It would be seen that 
the more the present agents were extolled 
the more the system would be depressed : 
VOL. X. 


and this consideration furnished the best 
ground for inquiry— this was the fouudu* 
tion of his idotion. 

When he had brought forward this mo- 
tion last year, he had been told, among 
otliAr things, that it was at too late a pc- 
riol of the s^sion : hg Iiad remedied this 
faint now^Jip bringing it forward thus 
early, and that, too, at a time which was 
mo|p particularly convenient for its dis- 
cussion, on account of the absence of all 
pressure ofotlicr public affiiirs. Not that he 
meant to say that this subject ought, for 
its importance, to }dcld to any other, 
but that, as the chief business of gentle- 
men since the commencement of the ses- 
sion had been to contemplate each other » 
there could be no reason why this question 
ought not now to be entered on. The 
people of England everywhere thought^ 
and did not fail to express that opinion, 
that thi^* had a right to call for an in- 
quiry upon this topic. Would any ho- 
nourable gentleman who had conslituenta 
deem it expedient to gainsay this right ! 
The labours of that House, to which the 
people were entitled, could not be better 
spent than in such an inqui^. Ho was 
not, how'cvcr, sangiunc enough to think, 
that because so iiiau^, and such powerful 
reasons existed for it, it would therefore 
be entered upon ; but he knew that if this 
was not the day on ivliich the inquiry 
would be obtained, that it was not very far 
distant; and he had no doubt that ii the 
House now refused it, they would be com- 
pelled ere long to grant it. He was per- 
fectly aware how inveterate were the 
habits, how robust the prejudices against 
which this motion had fo contend. He 
knew too well how often, and by wlint 
sort of men, this attempt had been made 
before, and had failed, to suppose that lie 
should now succeed, to the extent to 
which it was entitled. He bore in mind 
that the most powerful and resolute man 
this country ever produced — ho could 
mean no other than the protector, Oliver 
Cromwell— ha<L/tls it ajf^eared by Whit- 
lockc’s Mcmmls, cAsed a petition to be 
presented to the partial^ 
speedy consideration 
great oppressions, by r| 
plicity of unnecessary 
tricacies and delays, 
profit of some partiev 
to the cxpence and dal _ 

And yet this attempt, trade by thi^spaa 
when he was at the zenith of his dominion, 
and in days when 1 aw\’et 8 were fewer, and 
2 1 > 


|ient, praying ** that 

t ’ght be had of the 
ason of the multi- 
&W 8 , with their in- 
]id to the 
Sr men, bia much 
lage of the ubole. ~ 
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lord-chancellors not so powerful, was 
made in vain. He infbrrcd his failure, as 
lie (Mr. W.) was inclined lo think, not 
to any defect in the grounds upon which 
he proposed it, but to the character and 
quality of tlie resistance which Iwas 
made to it. might mppose (Aver 
to have said, I have ni^^iy king in 
the field, and have conquered him ; the 
church 1 have new modelled, and cage at 
my pleasure ; the pOople I have kept 
down, and still hold in subjection ; and 

yet these lawyers” — Cromwell did 

not perhaps use the epithet which ho 
meant to have bestowed on them, because 
lie was too great a hypocrite to swear—. 

these lawyers can baffle me ; against 
them a'l niy attempts are abortive, and by 
them alone I find myself defeated.” The 
lion, and learned member then, thanking 
the 1 louse for the patience with whidi they 
had heard him, concluded by moving. 
That a Committee be appointed to 
-inquire into the Delays and Expenses in 
the Court of Clumccry, and the causes 
thereof.'* 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in rising 
to offer a fo^v observations upon the lion, 
and learned gentleman’s motion, he was 
fully aware of his total inability to follow 
him through the various details into which 
he had gone. He should therefore leave 
it to bis lion, and learned friends near 
him, if they so thought lit, to enter into 
the legal points upon which tlic lion, and 
learned gentleman had touched ; and to 
account, if they could account, for the 
delays wdiicli had taken place in cases 
with which they were not acquainted. 
But, in his view of the case, it was not 
necessary to enter into nil those details in 
order to form a competent judgment 
upon the question [^hear, hear ! from the 
Opposition] ; or if it was necessary to 
enter into such details, then a due notice 
ought to have been given, in order that 
gcutlemen might have come prepared to 
enter fully into on iimuiry of the cases 
quoted. But, a^tliiHAiU subject which 
had for some time ^cupieH«4iie attention 
of the king’s rovtnmenC, he thought it 
right to put the House in possession of 
the views which Ais mojesty’s ministers 
entertained.upon |t. And, in doing this, 
he begced..^.f«<^rc the noble lord, by 
whom ^ had bec^Ircady irregularly in- 
terrunt*^d (^hear, ! from the Oppoai* 
tio|Mcnchcs ; but wc know not to what 
^dEle lord the right hon. Secretary al- 
luded J, he assured that noble lord, that 


it was not in his competence to prevent 
him froni doing so. He had ^Iready ex- 
pressed iis determination to woid follow- 
ing the Ion. and learned me^er through 
all his ditails, and would tlierefore come 
at (incefto what he conceifed to be the 
main pKts of the quesmn iidiinl |jthe ) 
hon. aiiulparncd gentlciiia/iiad ackrocajra 
witl^ aifjtl^ty and a mcllcmtiob which 
did him the\‘ghest credL. ( } 

The main points for ilnpWy were the 
delays which arose in the process of the 
causes in chancery; the cause of those 
delays; and the remedy, or preparatory 
inquiry to be entered into. The hon. anii 
learned gentleman had told them, that 
when delays and expenses in the court of 
chancery had been complained of on 
former occasions, gentlemen on his (Mr. 
Feel’s) side of the House had risen, and 
in a tone and manner %%'hicii the hon. 
and learned gentleman said he had seldom 
seen equalled, denied the existence both 
of the one and the other. Now, fo^* him- 
self, since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he remembered no 
such denial. He did not mean to deny 
that great delay had taken place in the 
discharge of business, and that great hard- 
ship was the consequence, lie readily 
admitted, in answer to the first question 
put by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the delays that had taken place were 
attended w'itii many grievances. He ad- 
mitted the fact, although it would seem 
that the hon. and learned gentleman ex- 
pected a different reply. He admitted 
the fact without liesitation, because, as 
he contended, it went to prove, that the 
delay, which was not denied, was not to 
be imputed to the lord chancellor, or to 
any individual as matter of crimination. 

He could adduce for it other causes, 
which would demonstrate to hon. gentle- 
men, if they would give him their atten- 
tion but for a very short lime, that the 
dcia}* was to be attributed to an increase 
of business in the court of chancery, with 
which, under present circumstances, no 
intellectual and no physical strength could 
entirely cope. 

Having admitted the delay, and being, 
indeed, quite unable to deny it, bis next 
object, would be to prove that the cause- 
to which it was to be traced was the 
enormous increase of business, of which 
he spoke. If any body would compare 
the amount of business in the court of 
chancery at this period with its amount of 
business sixty or seventy years ago, he 
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would find (without any very minute in- of sinular orders made by lord Eldon, 
formation upon the matter) tna4 d priori^ from the year 1801 to 1810, was 1,189, 
the presumption must be, that tn business being an indlrease of more than double, as 
of the couri had immoderately Uicreased. contrasted with the first of these periods ; 
In truth, it ^s impossible that ilie pof>u- for it was in the proportion of nearly 
lation of tha kingdom should pave* in- l,2A0to500« But, in the ten years claps- 
, CCeOSPdin thu ratio it had do^ that it in-between 1814> aiu^ 1828 the inimber 
sll0ul(liiiav6 alout doubled sindkvthe year of^rdera y;gpn lunatic petitions made by 
1750, withautl causing a t^lpitipn to lord Eldon was no less than 2,531; so 
the biAunc^' of chancery.^ Could any thak the present lord chancellor had made 
body dchy^rfjT that addition was mainly five times the number of orders that lord 
owing to the increase of population i Let Ilordivicke had made in a corresponding 
the House look also at the increase which term of years. Now, it was to be re- 
had taken place in the same interval of marked, that he was not so much insranc- 
time in i'undcd property, for example (a ing this as a proofof the quantity ofbusi- 
species of properly that, he was informed, ness to be transacted in the court of 
peculiarly induced an augmentation of the chancery, as in the way accounting for 
business of chancery), and they would the delay that had been imputed. When 
find it to be in proportion to the increased the lion, and learned gentleman imputed 
population. Now, from the peculiar na- delay to the proceedings of cliancery, he 
turc of suits relative to personaitjs funded had said, indeed, that lie meant no attack 
property originated many more suits than upon personal character. But he was very 
property that was real. Undoubtedly, sure tliA; the hon. and learned member 
then, the fair presumption was, that since would not deny, that his object in calling 
tlie time of lord llardwicke, sixty or the attention of the House to the various 
seventy years since, the population of the papers and statements that lie had read 
empire had so increased, as of necessity was, that the House might draw this in- 
to increase the business of the court of fcrencc ; namely, that the dyd.ay in qiics- 
chancery. Let the House observe how tion was actually ntU’ibutahlc to his noble 
that presumption was fortified and con- and learned friend at tlic head of that 
finned by some details that he would court. [Hear, hear, and expressions of 
very hriefly submit to them ; and, seeing assent from Air. Williams.] The lion« 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had and learned gentlenian said, to he sure;’* 
dwelt so much and so forcibly on the iin- if** to be sure*' w'as his answer, ho (Mr. 
portance of figures and facts, when he ]\)coii1donlysayhefcltthcmorcgrati- 
called the attention of the House to those fied in his poNttion, that the business of 
details into wliich he had so largely cn- tlie court had increased to an enormous 
tered, and by which he had excited so extent. Appeals to the House of Lords" 
much merriment in the House, he hoped had created another very important duty, 
the House would show so much fairness which hud devolved upon the lord clian- 
to him, in bis turn, as to listen attentively ccllor. In the ten years, from 1750 
to a few facts, by which he proposed to to 1780, the number of these appeals 
establish the position he had assumed. was 170; in the ten years from 1780 to 
And, first, he would take an account 1770, their number was 272. In the ten 
of the orders made upon hearing lunatic years from 1801 to 1810, they actually 

f etitions,*’ during three separate periods, amounted to 492 ; so that the number of 
t should be observed, that he proposed appeals from 1801 to 1810, a period of 
to take his data from documents that were ten years, was equal to the number of op- 
already laid before the House. They peals heard in twenty years, that 

were appended to the reports made by a elapsed betwpm 175^nd 1770. 
committee, appointed by their own House, Now, aif^hcr verA heavy branch of 
for the purpose of inquiring into these duty was produced 0w the number of 
matters. It was very well known, that a commissions of bankr^it, upon the issue 
highly important part of the business of of which it was for tie lord chancellor 
chancery arose upon discussions on luna- to determine. From 1/JJMfl. ^l779, the 
tic petitions. During the chancellorship average number of tbise comhi!ij»sions of 
of lord Hardwicke, from 1737. to 1746, bankrupt was 709 in eak;h year ; frqn 1790^ 
the total iSumbcr of orders made upon to 1800, they increased to the ciumlW of 
lui^atic petitions was 4'84. During a 1,000 annually; but, during the 
similar interval of ten years, the number twelve years tlicy bad augmented to 2, (*00 
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per annum ; that was to say. that com- 
paring the. two periods. 1790 to 1800. and 
ISlOto 1822, they had doubled during 

the latter : and thus another proof was 
furnished of the enormous increase of 
business in the court of chancery, and 
especially of that which was to be npr- 
formed by the lordT chancel mr. But wie 
now turned to another head of business, 
and this was connected with <‘thc num- 
ber of bills filed, concerning orders made. 
&c.*' and it appeared that there were filed, 
in the year 1800* bills; in 1820. 

2,07J; in 1823, 2.27; thus showing, again, 
an increase in 1823, as compared with the 
number in 1800, of nearly double, in the 
number of bills filed in chancery. 

Another most important thing to be 
observed in this part of his statement, and 
a mutter to which he craved the most 
serious attention of the House, was the 
amount of property belonging to suitors 
lodged in the office of the acebuntant- 
gencral. In the year 1740, the total 
amount of balances, in money, in stock, 
and securities, in the hands of the ac- 
countant-general of the court of chan- 
cery, was 1 120 (), 000 ^ In the year 1820 
these deposits amoiirtted to 34,000,000/. 
Now, in respect to the extraordinary in- 
crease in these sums of money, he well 
knew it might possibly be argued, that 
the very amount of monies in the hands 
of the accountant-general was one effect 
of the delays of chancery. He was aware 
that this argument might be used by the 
gentlemen opposite, though it might be 
very difficult to ascertain what portion of 
such monies was accumulated by delay, 
and what was attributable to the growing 
wealth of the country. With a view to 
elucidate this subject, he would select 
different periods of 20 years each, and he 
should prove, that it had been the tenden- 
cy of events to double these sums in eachsuc- 
ccssive period. Beginning, then, with the 
year 1740; it seemed that in that year 
the amount in the nccountont-general’s 
hands was 1 ,290,090/^hrft^e 20 years end- 
ing 1760,ithadincrda^dt^^O00,0M/« In 
the next 20 years/ ending 1780, it bad 
doubled, and mor Jthan doubled, what it 
was in ITCO, for itJwas 7^000,000/. Now, 
for the increase oflhesc sums during these 
periods, tlic^RjlQnmord chancellor was cer- 
tainly nc^ responsiulfe. But, between 1780 
and 18 m), they wfre augmented from 
7,0qpi000/. to '17,000,0001. From 1800 
t^f620, they had increased to .34,000,000/. 

Now. surely he liad brought conclusive 
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proof of the proposition that be had been 
endeavoutf ng to establish ; namely, that, 
from whswvcr cause, the incrcjisc of busi- 
ness in Me court of chanctry, of late 
years, wift too great for Iiui»d strength 
to dbpc&ith. Taking thef five criteria 
which b^Uiad assumed, lunatic petitmn^ 
orders, Ms filed, appeals, jand b^l^Frupt 
coromisslflhl^e thought i^pos/ible to 
den^ tRat faring the pij|:scn^ chan- 
cellorship the business of «^i^4icery had 
Increased four or five fold. When delay, 
therefore, was imputed to the noble and 
learned lord who presided over it, the 
House was bound injustice to him, and on 
every principle of common justice, to 
compare the quantity of business which 
had devolved upon that noble and learned 
lord, with the quantity transacted by his 
predecessors. When he considered what 
were the claims upon the attention and 
time of that noble and learned lord, and 
what was the severe nature of the mani- 
fold business that he had to perform, be 
did hope that it would not be attributed 
to the feelings of private friendship and 
respect, that he entertained for that noble 
and learned lord, but that the House 
would give him credit for a sincere and 
dispassionate declaration, when he pro- 
tested, that he was astonished, not at the 
quantity of business that was left undone 
by his noble and learned friend, but that 
human ability and strength could effect 
so moeb. Bet them only consider this 
fact— that in the course of ten years there 
had been presented to that noble and 
learned lord 2,000 bankruptcy petitions 
annually, and it was really annoying to 
reflect upon the thousands of commissions 
that he had to issue. When a man con- 
sidered the amount, extent, and impor- 
tance of the different matters that had been 
enumerated, let him ask himself, how it 
w'as possible for any one individual to 
get tiirough such a multiplicity of busi- 
ness? But, let honourable gentlemen 
look at the attendance of the lord chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords. On this 

S oint he would cite two cases only, the 
ierkeley and the Roxburgh peerages. 
What was the nature of the noble and 
learned lord’s attendance in the Berkeley 
cate ? The committee of privileges in the 
House of Lords sat, in one year, upon the 
Berkeley^ case for sometime, from 10 
o*clock till four every day. The number 
of days upon which, in that single case, 
the noble and learned lord was called on 
to attend was 34. The Koxburgii case 
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required of the same noble iodividuel S6 I ceding step by etcp, end wee always glaiA 
days* attendance for the beariii( ; the in the course of an argument, to hear how 

appeal lastinjr 44 days altogether | «o that far those to whom he might happen to be 
two cases al^e called for the lorl chan* opposed concurred with him ; and he 
cellor’s attendance on no less t ban .70 therefore bailed the cheers that proceeded 
.iiays. Whatilis his noble and {eardhd fromithe other side with pleasure. If 
t fneodJo .do ? IHow was be to ajpnduct ! gentjbnien on the opposite side would ad- 
himself Wii sucIA occasions? Ww be to mit,lthat whay he had Stated was a com. 
rcftisc hif. attpniance in the cpbiMttee of I plete viadichoon of the hoa. and learned 
privileges, and.tiwwithdraw lup,self¥ And i ju<% 2 , he would admit to them^ that they 
if he duly attended his duty in the House had made out a case* of complete justifica. 
of Lords, wal it matter of surprise that tion for inquiry and conaideration, in res- 
delays should arise in the proceedings be* pect to hia court. It was quite unpossible 
fore him in the court of chancery ; or for him to deny, upon a review of all that 
was it to be imputed to him that laments- bad been said as to the constitution, the 
ble and injurious consequences sometimes proceedings, and the delays of the court 
ensued to suitors on that account I He of chancery, that the time was now come 
had been informed upon good authority, when the whole of these matters should 
and indeed by Mr. Cowper (a gentleman be thoroughly inquired into. In the 
well known, for his intelligonce and expe. cour8eorthelastsestion,tfaeattcntionof the 
ricnce, to all who were in the habit of Houseof Lords hadbeen drawn to the state 
attending in the House of Lords), that in of the Appellate Jurisdiction ; and in the 
the Roxbuigh case one counsel alone had result of*their inquiries, the Lords bad 
occupied the Lords— Jiow many hours did come to the same conclusion at which ha 
bon. gentlemen suppose ? When they had arrived. The words of their commit- 
blamed the noble and learned lord for de- tee were, ** There is now a manifest im. 
lay, they were bound to inquire whether possibility that any person holding tlie 
it was not just possible, that counsel might great seaf can find the time that is requi- 
have some share in producing that delay, site for the executiqp of the oQcca of 
[Hear .3 Ha observed those cheers, and Lord High Chancellor and of Speaker of 
well knew that he was at present placed the House of Lords, and for the traiisac- 
in something like the situation of Oliver tion of ail the other business fncidentiil to 
CromwcU,who confessed that he had found tliose high offices.*' With a view of 
quarelling with lawyers a somewhat dan* remedying the evils that were occasioned 
gerouB engagement. But, when delay by the state of the App^ate Jurisdiction, 
was charged elsewhere, be it known that tm committee in question rocomroend- 
a counsel, whose name he really did not ed, ** that a committee be instituted for 
know, had occupied the committee of the purpose ef inquiring into the forms of 
privileges in the House of Lords — not proceeding observed in the Scottish courts 
eighteen minutes, as some might suppose, of justice.'* That committee was formed; 
— nor for eighteen hours, as others and be would only say of it, that it had 
would anticipate,— -but for eighteen days, terminated its labours with great success. 
Incredible as the fact might seem, it not and had given great satisfaction to that 
only appeared upon the minutes of evi- part of the country to which those labours 
dence taken before the House of Lords, were more immediately addressed* In the 
but it rested upon the information, idso, of ciwduding part of their report the com- 
their officer, Mr. Cowper. If there wee naissioners entered into an egplanation of 
any mistake in the statement, not only Mr. the state of business in chancy. Many 
Cowper but the Minutes were in error, importanteltera^*-.'*.^ upon tfaia important 
_ What he had now stated, appeared to aubject, were isien no^cod as having been 
him to amount to a complete vindication auggeated f but tbeja coocluded their 
of the lord chancellor, as for as rdated report by declaring, that they could foraa 
to the question of delay on his part, and no decided opinion uf^ these matters t 
to demonstrate that such was the present acknowledging, however, thtt many re- 
state of business in the court of chancery coininendra especially, t^t^fmeval, fiem 
that It was impossible for abilities, how* the bushieas of the Ibra chaih.'yUor, of 
ever great, or a constitution, however lunatic and banfcrutt petiUonk 
strong, to bear the fatigues which the sleted further, that wl these were points 
country imposed upon the indhridaal who of such great iiupoHaoce, time they wV|fi 
preaidM over it (hearj. . He wee ptu* cecommedd tfaeir being mturdy comi* 
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dered. , Since the time when this report | would only saj, that in the case he alluded 
waA* prepared^ the attention of the lord I to, the Ibjection really did not appear to 
chancellor himself^ he was authorised to | have operated with some ntembers who 
say, had been directed to the same subjects, might low maintain a different principle. 

It wat Stated in the report, that the orders But (the hon. and leariibd gentleman 
made by former chancellors, as ti the prSposf d that a committeef should inquir^e- . 
practice of the court, were then tnder into tlm. expenses of the ^ourt« o^.^;ba0£ . ^ 
consideration. It was, im^ed, then in* eery, into its delays :*and th^ causes 
tended to ascertain which oT these were thereof 'He had no hesi ,at>on in saying, 
most conformable to the present praptice, that he oeliayed very griAt ^^benefit might 
and when these should be submitted* the be derived nrom such inquhfy. The hon. 
Lords would determine upon such altera- and learned gentleman had 'entered into 
tions as it might be deemed most expe* the details of a case of great hardship ; 
dient to propose. but it was possible that very objectionable 

Now, having stated thus much, he was forms might have been once used that 
further prepared to say, that his noble and were not now in practice. The hon. and 
learned friend had himself recommended learned gentleman had found a case in 
the adoption of some alterations. That which a bill in chancery consisted of 90 
noble and learned lord had advised, that folios, six only of which, he said, were rc« 
a cutinnission from the Crown under the levant, and the other 84, he observed, 
great seal should issue, for the purpose might well be dispensed with. Now, he 
of considering and inquiring into the pre- had no difficulty in stating his belief, that 
sent condition of many importarft matters the reduction of those 84* folios might be 
connected with the court of chancery: that an important matter, not only in point of 
it should examine into the state of its ju- justice, but also in point of economy, 
risdiction, and into many of the points to Upon ihc subject of that fund which was 
which the proposed committee of the hon. called the ** dead money’^ fund, the hon. 
and learned gentleman was to address and learned member hod asked, %vhy 
itself. Indeed, into,all of those with one should not the accountant-general of the 
exception only. That was, the political court of chancery give, from time to 

{ lov/ers and the political character of the time, an account of the monies in his 
ord chanccllor~ii point which he (Mr. hands, under these circumstances, on the 
F.) considered to be a great one, and such same principle that the Bank of England 
as neither the hon. and learned gentleman’s published at stated intervals an account of 
committee, nor the commission that bad unclaimed dividends remaining in their 
been just adverted to, was properly com- coffers t Ueall/, without understanding 
petent to discuss. Sure he was, however, any thing about such matters, practically, 
that the hon, and learned member would and speaking only as an unenlightened man 
agree with him, that to divest the lord without experience, he should say, that 
chancellor of the political duties of his the hon. and learned gentleman's sugges- 
office, would be to do an act that ought tion was a proper one; and, indeed, he only 
not to be determined upon, except upon claimed to reserve his opinion upon it, 
the gravest and most careful delibe- upon a ground which the hon. and learned 
ration, lie was equally sure that the gentleman would not dispute, namely, lest 
hon. and learned gentleman would bear any thing should arise that might induce 
in mind, that this objection . to the in« him to think differently upon the expedt- 
vestment of the lord chancellor with po- ency of such a proposition. He bad as 
litical and judicial powers, had not always little difficulty in declaring, that be 
been felt, evcn**by.^ieie who thought thought the whole proceedings of every 
and acted with that^on. aiNLJeamed gen« suit in chancery, from its institution to its 
tlemaii. This exq*eme obje&ion to the termination, ought to be narrowly watched 
union of political Md Judicial functions, and exactly traced ; and that every stage 
in the case of a lav noble and learned lord (of course he was speaking prospcctiveljr ) 
who once presideq over the criminal juris* ought to be accurately considered, in 
diction o^.jthi^country (lord Ellenbo- order to see how far the business might 
.rough }^lTad uimdiWbtedly not been felt be expedited and the expenses retrenched, 
even the lion, and learned gentleman Great benefit undoubtedly might result 
hinuii^* Without meaning to apply any to the public from such acourseof obser- 
like the argutnenium ad hominem vation. As to the bankruptcy petitions, 
td tuat hon. and learned gentleman, he they formed a part of the lord wancallor’s 
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duty which was not constitutionally inhe* 
rent in his office, but had devolwd upon 
him by act of parliament. On tils topic, 
he admitted Vhat the lord-chonce.lor had 
toomuch business imposed ujpon hjm, and 
-that the objecn of the commission which 
b>had aUudedl to ought to be tj^nquire 
what part of ilnit business couldl^operly 
be abstracted fivm him*' Upon jws^ub* 
ject, it was of iihportance to noOce that 
a great difierencG of opinion had prevailed 
among legal ^men. The late sir Samuel 
Komilly had differed from the hon. and 
learned mover, as to the propriety of con* 
tinuing to the noble and learned lord the 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy cases. 

As to the inquiry* proposed by the hon. 
and learned gentleman he had no objee* 
tion to its being instituted, if it were in- 
trusted to the most competent authorities. 
As to the constitution of such a commis- 
sion, he well knew how difficult it was for 
a man to divest himself of his own parti- 
cular prejudices ; and therefore, perhaps, 
the hon. and learned gentleman, would 
suppose, that his (Mr. P’s) only object 
was, to defeat his motion for a committee. 
He meant, however, to declare bis own 
conviction, that a commission might be 
issued to inquire into the subject, and that 
it would answer the purposes of the public 
much better than a committee of that 
House. That commission might be direct- 
ed to persons who, from the habits of their 
lives, were peculiarly fitted to execute its 
objects — to the judges, to the high practi- 
tioners of the law, and to those who had 
retired from the judicial scat — to lord 
lledesdale, and sir William Grant. [A 
laugh.] He did not sec why his mention- 
ing the names of lord Redesdalc and of 
sir W. Grant should have excited a laugh. 
He observed the dissent expressed by the 
bon. and learned gentleman; but that* 
hon. and learned member was not in a si- 
tuation to see the sneers that had been 
occasioned by the mention of those names. 
After retiring from their high situations 
with the universal approbation of their fel- 
low countrymen, if these enlightened in- 
dividuals could be induced to form part of 
such a commission, much benefit might 
the country expect from the • experience 
of those who retired with suclt hon- 
our from the judgment seat. If to these 
were added some of the senior masters in 
cbancerjr, could it be doubted that such a 
commission would be better qualified to 
consider such gravematters, than^any^com- 
niUtee of that House which the hon. and 
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i learned gentleman could propose? Now 
it was precisely . such a comniiasion that 
the lordchanci^Ilor had advised the Crown 
to appoint ; and he (Mr. P.) should bud. 

S ort It, because he believed that it would 
e i^re effectual than any other. Deal- 
ing in perfect undour yith the hon. and 
learned geqjjsm&n, he would tell him 
that such a commission as he (Mr. W.) 
had jiow proposed, and had last year 
proposed, would haVe the semblance of a 
crimination of the lord chancellor ; and he 
for one would oppose any motion that 
should seen! to criminate a judge who hud 
presided for two-and-twenty years in the 
court of chancery, with so much honour 
to himself and benefit to the country, as 
tlie present lord chancellor had clone. 

Having said thus much, he would ab- 
stain from observing on the political cha- 
racter, and tlic great abilities of lord 
Eldon. He knew that he would not be 
entitled to much attention, were lie to 
speak of him in a political sense. The 
House would remember that they had 
nothing to do, upon the present occasion, 
with the political character of the noble 
and learned lord. His judicial character 
alone was under theiw consideration : and 
in that capacity the noble and learned 
lord was, accordingto his judgment, enti- 
tled to the gratitude of the country. No 
man hud ever beea more exposed to the 
most base and unmerited obloquy than 
the lord chancellor had been. llc(Mr. P) 
well knew, that the spirit and the princi- 
ples of men of honour would prevent that 
nobleman's warmest opponents in that 
house from giving their protection to such 
calumnies ; but misrepresentations of the 
most unjustifiable nature had been made 
in Quarters which the lord chancellor 
could not possibly notice. He had been 
described as a man realizing enormous 
emoluments, and resisting every attempt 
at a reform in the court over which he 
presided, by which those emoluments 
might be in the most distant manner af- 
fected. Never ;,pas a diarge more un- 
founded than-this brought forward. As 
to the profits of the cumoellorsbip, they 
might be large, bat, woi^d any man in the 
country say, not upon ifews of a private 
nature merely, but upoii the highest rea- 
sons of state, that such an officer ought 
not to be splendidly psi^d f Tfaehct was, 
however, that, during the last three jsjsars, 
the average produce of r the lord cbani^l- 
lor’s whole enuduaienUihad not aroounted 
Ip more than l^OOCM. a year. Surely 
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BODdoflbe hoii^ gentlemen opposite would glesixpm<»fordespatdungthem. He was 
gendgeto the:li^orious discnarge of sneli now ocmpied in bearing a bankrupt peti- 
earieoil and heaivy duties sUbh aremune- ^n. Hw nnew nothowmaDy days the hear- 
Vision to the lord chancellor of England! ing had lasted ; but this he Ihiew, that the 
them only think of what vast impor- lord chancellor’s fee upon^ was 12s. 6d. 
lance to the state it was, that alnran aijB, was 12r. tid. a fee tb« was to indugo^ 
d^uld he temptq^ to rensain in suw an the loal^chancellor of Ewland* to cOig- 
effiee, and relinquish tHsL.privat# and mit alijhanifest injustice, by taking a 
anose efxtensive emolument which in bankriy petition out of nts^ course ! The 
another .situation, he might realize. • The calninnm which he had Sioticed, he knew 
acononw which would seek tor a diminu- were not sanctioned by the bon. and 
tion of the lord chancellor’s income, learned gentleman who brdught forward 
would be a miserable economy. When the present motion, nor by those who sup- 
any proposition Imd been made to relieve ported him. The hon. ana learned gentle- 
the present lord chancellor from any man admitted the integrity Of the noble 
part of the duties of his office, he had al- and learned lord; but the cfiarge from the 
ways proposed that the person selected to hon. and learned gentleman was, that the 
discharge it should be paid by himself, decisions of the court of chancery were 
individually. What charge, then, could attendedwithdelay, to the prejudice of the 
be more unjust than the one which had suitors of that court. To that he would 
been made ; seeing that the lord chan- reply, that if there could be found an in- 
cellor had directed, that the salary of dividual highly gifted, who had filled that 
these deputies should be deducted from high, arduous, and responsible situation for 
hU own income i Contrary to his lord- 1 more than twenty years ; who, to unrival- 
ship’s wish, parliament had determined led talents, to profound and varied know- 
tluut only one half of the vice-chancellor’s ledge, had united unspotted integrity and 
income should be provided by the chan- honourable fame; if such an individual 
celtor; but this milf, a sum of 2,500/^ could be found, to the honour of his profes- 
was aimually taken from his lordship’s non and of his rank, he should think, t^t 
purse. When such base insinuations were in the eyes of the House, the recollection 
thrown out against such an in^vidual, the of his virtues, and of his honourable la- 
public had an interest in becoming ac- hours, would obliterate all minor faultfr— 
quainted with facts of this nature. Not if any auch could be brought home to bis 
long ago the office of the Secretary of door. His fiiults, if he had any, pro- 
Bankrupta was newly regulated, and, like ceeded from an anxious and conscientious 
the Bank of England, it had been previ- desire to promote the best purposes of jus- 
ously allowed a certain number of holy- tice. In whatever way the question was 
days ; but the lord chancellor, with a viewed, it must be acknowledged that — 
view Uxthe dispatch of public business, and ‘'E’ea his failings leaned to virtue’s side 

fiir the benefit of suitors, had insisted that and the unwillingness of the lord chancel- 
the office clerks should attend every day. lor to pronounce judgment, not unfre- 
It became, therefore, necessary, that they quently, perhaps, arose from a knowledge, 
should be endowed with additional emolii- mat the effect of it would be, to raise one 
m e nt s ; and, from .what funds did the family to prosperity, and to inflict ruin 
lord cboncellorof England provide them I upon anotoer. Allowances ought, in mere 
With a- disinterestedness never known be- charity, to be made for human Infirmity, 
fore under -such circumstances, he had even if the delay arose in a few cases 
furnished them from his income ;'>-a sacri- from constitutional defect ; and, into the 
fice which, in thr^^Wn^, amounted to opposite scale should also be thrown the 
13,0004 paid to pwlic inafv^uaU for the ready admission of all parties, that the in- 
diacharge of thefr public d^y. It bad dividual in question possessed as many 
been stated, medeover, upon authority high talents and aa much spotless integrity, 
which if now slivs -would give the state- ss bad ever adorned the legal profession, 
meat the widest ‘contradiction, that the Not only did these delays arise from the 
lord chancellor .invariably despatched enormous mass of business, to which he 
lunatiq'and bankrtot petitions, because he had already referred, but they were pro- 
deiwctt emolument from their despatch, duced somethnea by other causes. It was 
N^, the feet was, that- thoiigh the nature true, as the bon. and learned gentleman 
m these cases at <aU times required the hod said, that the lord chanoelior was 
WaBoai espe^tiea,.he received not e «hi-, aomatimea called away from hia court, and 
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"that a promised decisioq had sooBtuaes personalfeeliogou^bttoprevent the House 

net been pronounced. Ha could state from doing what it considered proper to 
instances in which the noble and learned be done, with regard to the question 
lord hod beeacalled away frem the consi* which had been brought before it ; but, 
Oration ofeauses in the court of chancery on the othbr hand, when he recollected 
to attend to businessof a different desefip- thef^eeches which were made lust year, 
tiim. He (Ailr. Peel) bunse’f had fre> he ^uld not, notwithstanding the mode- 
quenliy been tr.e occasion of withdrawing ralidn of the bon. and*learncd mover on 
^ lord chancellor from the court over tlie present occasion, get rid of the im- 
wbicb lie presided, to attend*'^ the preusion, that the motion before the House 
Kecorder's report; on which it was the was S continuation of that of last year, aad 
duty of the lord chancellor to give that such would be the inference which it 
bis advice to his majesty. The noble would draw from the proceeding, and be 
and learned lord was in this manner very therefore colled upon the House to reject 

frequently prevented from the ctmtemiJa* it. He.was perfectly satisfied that if the 
tien of equity causes to the conaideratioo House did so, the country would confirm 
of those cases in which were involved the its decision. The people of England wore 
question of life or death. It bod fallen to not ungrateful to those who had served 
his lot to send to the lord chancellor at them. When the House recollected, that 
tberising of his court, to inform him, that die individual whose conduct had been 
on the ensuing morning his majesty would made the subject of discussion, had for 
receive the Recorder’s report, containing, two and twenty years, administered justice 
probably,^ forty or fifty cases. On pro* in the bigliest court of the country ; when 
ceeding from the court of chancery, the they recollected, that he bore the honoured 
noble and learned lord would, as was bis name of Scott, which, notwitlistamling the 
uniform practice on sucli occasions, apply temporary obloquy which had been cast 
biaiself to tlie reading of every individum upon it, illustrated as it was, b}' the scrvi« 
case, and abstract notes from all of them; ces of an Eldon and a Stowell, would shine 
and lie (Mr. Peell had known more than conspicuously in the judicial ahnals of the 
one instance, in which ho bad commenced country, he trusted tnat they would testily 
this labour in the evening, and bad been their confidence in his talent anti integrity, 
found pursuing it at the rising of the next by rejecting the motion, which had been 
sun. Titus, after having spent eight hours brought forward ; and ho was convinced, 
in the court of chancery, the noble and that the people of this country, would bo 
learned lord often employed twelve or generous, and just enough, to acquiesce 
fourteen more in the oonsideration of m the decision of their representatives, 
cases which involved the life or death of [Hear]. 

the uulisppy culprits. If, in consequence Mr. Ahercrotnby said, that be would not 
of the various duties which the lord chan- have presented himself to the notice of 
cellor was called upon to execute, some the House, but for some observations 
delay should arise in^ the proecedings in which had fallen from the right lion, gen- 
chancery, could it be imputed as blame to tleman who had just sat down. He begged 
the individual, when it was known that to offer his sincere congratulations to his 
his whole time was devoted to the servioe hon. and learned friend upon the success 
of his country ? If, indeed, it were the dis- which bad attended his efibrts; but the 
position of the lord chancellor to indulge j congratulations which he wished to offer 
in^ pleasures and idle amusemenU* he to the public roust, in consequenco of 
night justly be blamed for the delays what had fallen from the right hon. se* 
which occurred in his court; but when, as | cretary, be subject to soipe qualilicaiions* 
was really the case, that individusd had ! The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
fer a pwiod of two-and-twenty years, ' it was the intention of his majesty’s mi- 
denied himself every indulgence, shunned nisters to have proposed the appointment 
every pleasure, and secluded himaelf from of a commission, whether the present mo* 
the aoci^y of the worid, in order to ' tion had been brought forward or not. 
devote bis whole time to the performance ' That declaration having been made, he 
of his public duties, it would be the most ! was bound to give credit to it ; but he 
unjurt thing pomble to make it matter of ; was sure that tlie public would attribute 
crimination against him, that he was not j the institution of any inquiry into ihe^ro- 
able to compass the whole of them. He ceedings of the court of chancery, with a 
would admit, that no coosideratioas of i view to their amelioratton, to the un-' 
VOL. X. I 2 E 
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daunted zeal and to thc^ distinguished 
ability oF his hon. and learned friend. 
The deteriTiinatien to whielfhis majesty’s 
ministers had come would be regarded by 
the country, in no otlier light than as a 
capitulation at the opening oF the se|ond 
campaign* He ^as desirous of making 
a few observations with respect to* the 
commission which was about to be csta- 
bliiihed, because the right hun. gentleman 
had assumed u proposition the correctness 
of which, though he did not deny, he very 
much doubted ; namely, the inability of 
the lord chancellor to perform all the 
functions of his office, as they hgid been 
performed heretofore by his predecessors. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated a 
varietj' of facts with respect to the increase 
of business in the court of chancery, and 
from those facts he had drawn the con-« 
elusion to which he had just alluded, and 
which must either have been suggested to 
him by others, or have presentefi itself to 
his own mind. The first point upon which 
the right hon. gentleman had dwelt was, 
the increase of business in the lunacy de- 
partment. On that head, he would now 
repeat what he had stated last session, and 
which had reniaine^l uncontrndicted be- 
cause it was inca))ab!e of receiving ron« 
tradiction ; namely, thnttliere was no kind 
of business which devolved upon tiu* lord 
cliaiicellor which, with few exceptions, 
occupied so little of his time, as matters 
of lunacy. The most important point to 
which a commissicui of inquiry could di- 
rect its attention, would he, to ascertain 
what had been the eflects of the institution 
of the vice-chancellor’s court. It was 
highly desirable to know whut had been 
the operation of that measure. Ho called 
upon ministers to consider the whole busi- 
ness of cliaiiccry in detail, to see how 
much was done in the court of chancery, 
how much in the vice-chancellor’s court, 
and how much by the master ofthe rolls; and 
then to declare, whether there was any 
ground for saying, that the lord chancellor 
was unable to perform the duties of his 
office as they had been performed hereto- 
fore. lie had always considered, that the 
vice-chancellor’s court would form a most 
important object of inquiry, and he had 
taken the pains to ascertain the present 
state of business in that court. He wished 
the House to bear in natnd, that no origi- 
nal cause was set down for hearing before i 
the k»rd chancellor, he heard onfy cases | 
of appeal. In considering the state of ! 
the business before the lord chancellor, ^ 


the nuii^ber of bills was a circumstance of 
little im]^ortance, because the causes had 
originally been disposed of by the vice- 
chancellor and the master 'of the rolls. 
With respect to the master of the rolls, 
hoSrever, ha was compelled to say (wha^ 
ever wqs the cause), that ^hat judge hud 
not done much ; indeed, he might call on 
his hon. *and learned friends opposite to 
statc^T^^ther they had ever known in 
modern times a master *of the rolls who 
had given so little assistance to the busi- 
ness of the court of chancery as the pre- 
sent master had done f The fact of the 
j vice-chancellor hearing all the original 
causes was an unanswerable argument 
against the conclusion to w'hich the right 
hon. gentleman had come, with respect to 
the inability of the lord chancellor to ex- 
ecute the duties of his office, as those du- 
ties had been performed by former lord 
chancellors. He would now inform the 
House what was the present state of busi- 
ness in the vice-chancellor’s court, which 
he had ascertained from personal inquiries. 
The demurrers hud been hoard up to last 
Hilary term. The original causes set down 
ill last Easter term were now in a course 
of hearing. Further exceptions and di- 
rections had been disposed of up to the 
long vacation. The bankrupt petitions 
had been heard up to the same period ; 
and, according to the average rate of pro- 
ceeding, it was likely that, before the end 
of the present sittings, the whole of the 
causes filed in Easter term, and probably 
those filed in Trinity term, would be dis- 
posed of.— The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that there was a great increase of 
bankrupt cases ; but he had omitted to 
add, that a large proportion of them were 
heard by the vice-chancellor ; and fur- 
ther, that the hearing bankrupt petitions 
did, in a small degree, impede the ordi- 
nary business of the court, because they 
w'cre heard at the end of the sittings, and 
only protracted the labours of the judge 
for a few days. Hence it appeared, that 
the vice-chancellor was now doing all the 
business which the lord chancellor used 
to do. When the vice-chancellor's court 
bill was before the House, one of the great 
objections to it was, that after the esta- 
blishment of that court, every cause would 
be heard twice by way of appeal, and that 
a great additional expense and hardship 
I would thereby be incurred by the suitors, 
j That was an obvious argument, and one 
j which it was difficult to answer. It would 
! therefore reasonably be supposed, that 
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every difficulty consistent with the due 
administration of justice would have been 
thrown in the way of persons wishing to 
enter appeals from the decisions ot the 
vice-chancellor. The contrary, however, 
was the hict. It was true, that whAi a 
decree was pronounced by the vice- chan- 
cellor in a cause, it was required, before 
an appeal from his decision could be heard, 
that an opinion in favour of sqch U pro- 
ceeding frliould be signed by two counsel. 
The object of that proceeding was, to guard 
suitors against entering appeals which 
were not likely to be altended with suc- 
cess, and could only cause additional and 
unnecessary expense. Dut, in an impor- 
tant part of the business in chancery, 
namely, motions, the lord chancellor had 
dispensed with any security against un- 
necessary appeals ; and parties who had 
been defeated in a motion in the vice- 
chancellor’s court, were permitted to hurry 
into the court of chancery, and re-debate 
the question before his lordship. — There 
w'as another circumstoncc of extreme im- 
portance with respect to appeals, to which 
be could not help adverting. It would 
have been supposed, that if any principle 
of equity should be held more sacred than 
another, it ought to be this, that no appeal 
should be heard before a superior tribunal, 
except on the same documents and grounds 
on which it had been argued before the 
inferior tribunal. Hut how did the case 
stand ? i’arlics who had been unsuccess- 
ful in tlicir motions upon affidavit before 
the vice-chancellor, iinding the weak parts 
of their case, were in the habit of prepar- 
ing fresli affidavits, and, going before tlie 
lord chancellor with an amended case, 
they frequently obtained from him a con- 
trary decision to that which had been 
given in the inferior court. The effect 
of such proceedings was extremely inju- 
rious to the reputation of the vice-chan- 
cellor, wliose judgment was supposed to 
be in opposition to that of the lord chan- 
cellor ; whereas, the two judges had de- 
cided upon different cases. — The same 
want of security against unnecessary ap- 
peals which was so justly complained of 
in cases of motions, also existed with re- 
gard to bankrupt petitions. The increased 
facility which was given to appeals operated 
to the injury of suitors, the delay of busi- 
ness, and to the prejudice of the inferior 
judge. The riglit^ hon. gentleman had 
said, that the propriety of an inquiry into 
the delays in the court of chancery had 
frequently been the subject of discussion 


: ill the House of Commons, and that the 
establislimeDtofthevice-chancollov'seourt 

was one of tke expedients which had bccil 
adopted for the purpose of remedvlng the 
delays complained of. The right hon. 
gcirJemaii was quite wrong on that point. 
Tilt vice-chancellor's court was not csta- 
blislied with any view tt> the state of busi- 
ness in the court of chancery, but only 
with a view to the state of business in tli'e 
Ho&e of Lords : and tlint was distinctly 
stated in tlic preamble of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s court bill. — With respect to Uic 
propriety of an ijiqtiiry taking place into 
the prcy^ecdings of the court of chancot y, 
he thought that no man could entertain 
a doubt after reading the bill of costs which 
had been produced by his hon. and learned 
friend, lie would he content to rest the 
question upon that dneument alone. The 
test hy which he would pro|>ose to try the 
conduct of the lord clianeellor in his judi- 
cial cnpaivity would be, by liaving a state- 
ment drawn up of the time when tlie dif- 
ferent appeals were made; when they 
were put into his lordship's paper ; how 
many times they had appeared there ; 
when judgment was obtained upon them ; 
and what costs had been inciiVrcd. The 
hill of costs which lifs hon. and learned 
friend had produced spoke volumes. No- 
thing could more clearly deiiioiiNtrute tin: 
imperfections of the present sysrem iliuii 
that bill, every item of whieli hud heeu 
aJlow'ed by the master. — IJc would now 
only trouble the House with a few obser- 
vations with respect to the commission 
which it seemed was lobe appointed, 'i'lie 
whole merit of that commission would de- 
pend on its composition, and on tlie in- 
tent and object of tliose who appointed 
it. It might, pcrh:i|)s, he the cilcct of 
those habits which iv(.>re acquired hy every 
person who took a pjrt in the debates iu 
that House, but he must confess, that he 
did not place niucli coididence in the pro- 
posed commission. There was not si 
single fact whicli his hon. and learned 
friend had stated, wiiicli couM be con- 
sidered as a discovery. Every thing which 
he bad stated had long been pcrrectly 
notorious to every person who practised 
in the court of chancery ; and if it were 
known to those who practised in the court, 
how much better must it have been know n 
to the individual who presided there. The 
present lord chancellor had been in office 
during two-and-twenty years, and it.was 
now, in 1824', in the second year of (he 
motion for inquiry, that a commission was* 
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to be appointed fbr that purpose. These 
were circumstances which he could not 
dismiss from his mind. All the hon. gen* 
tiemen oppositCy who had taken a part in 
the debate on hia hon. and learned friend’s 
motion last session, had treated the ques- 
tion as if it were 9 personal attack upon 
lord Eldon. He could not help thinlang 
that a feeling of that kind would be an in** 
gredient in the composition of the 
mission. It was con'sistent with human 
nature that it should be so. It was im** 
possible that the lord chancellor could 
divest himself of such a feeling ; and he 
did not find fault with him fur ncK being 
able to do so. But, it should be recol- 
lected, that it was by his lordship’s advice 
that the commission was to be appointed, 
and it would, in all probability, be by him 
that the members would be named. He 
(Mr. A.) would not trust his dearest 
Iriend with such a power, if he stood in 
the lord chancellor’s situation. Ne would 
&ay to him, ** You are the last man who 
ought to have any share in the appoint- 
ment of those persons.” It was impossible 
to place any confidence in a commission, 
which shoujd he so appointed. It was 
absurd to suppose that a person connected 
so deeply as the lord chancellor was with 
the question, could be a person qualified 
to nominate the members of the commis- 
sion. The public would not believe that 
the object of a commission so appointed 
was to promote their benefit, so much as 
to defend the lord chancellor against 
any case that had been, or was likely 
to be, made out against him.— ^Hear, 
hcor.[] 

Mr. Lockhart suggested to the hon. 
and learned member for Lincoln, that 
it would be advisable to withdraw the mo- 
tion for the appointment of a committee, 
as such a proceeding would not preclude 
the House from again considering the ques- 
tion at a future period, if it should be 
thought proper so to do. He however, 
thought it would be improper to let the 
lord chancellor have the nomination of 
the commission. 

Mr. Brougham said, he wished to state 
the reasons why he was disposed to 
approve of the withdrawing of the motion. 
If he thought by that step the House would 
part, with that roost constitutional mode of 
inquiry into abuses of the description of 
those which had been brought under its 
notice — he luoaiu the exercise oftlie inqui- 
sitorial functions of that House— he would 
not only express his disapprobation of the 


withdrav^ng of the motion, but would feel 
iihisduty to divide the House on the ques- 
tion. But that would not be the case : 
the House would not lose its control ovof 
the yubject which had been brought be- 
fore it, by meeting the question in the wav ^ 
which had been suggested. He 
congratulated his hon. and learned friend, 
the mtunher for Lincoln, on account of the 
distingotMred talent which he had that 
night displayed, surpassing, if possible, 
those which he had exhibited bii the same 
occasion last year, but he also congratu- 
lated the country, on the great practical 
benefits which had already resulted from 
his hon. and learned friend’s exertions in 
the great cause which he bad undertaken. 
That die project of a commission hfid been 
suggested to him by others, he was bound 
to believe, because it had been asserted. 
That it would have suggested itself lo the 
noble and learned lord’s mind, but for the 
j exertions of his hon. and learned friend^ 
was another proposition, the affirmative of 
which he had not heard asserted, and the 
negative of which he most entirely and 
firmly believed. That the idea never 
would have entered entirely into the no- 
ble and learned lord’s contemplation, but 
for his bon. and beamed friend’s motion 
last year, he believed every man in the 
House must be satisfied of. Nay more ; 
he believed it never would have entered 
into the noble and learned lord’s contem- 
plation, had it not been for the notice of 
the present motion.— With respect to the 
mode of inquiry which was to be adopted, 
he, personally, had no cause to complain, 
because it was the same which he had pro- 
posed last year, with respect to the Scotch 
courts. Every thing, however, would 
depend on the constitution of the 
commission. That the commission 
should be recommended by the lord 
chancellor, was one thing ; but that thai 
noble and learned lord should take upon 
himself the responsibility of naming the 
individuals who were to be charged with 
the functions of inauiring into his con- 
duct, really appeared to be a circumstance 
all but incredible. That the lord chnn- 
cellor— who hesitated about all other mat- 
ters ; who, on all other occasions, exhibi- 
ted so much of that indecision which his 
friends charged him with, in extenuation 
of other charges of a graver nature — 
should, without any doublings, falterings, 
or indecision whatever, make up his mind 
at once to take on himself the task of no- 
ininatiiig tiic judges who were to inquire 
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into his judicial conduct, was one p( the 
most remarkable anomalies, one^ of the 
most extaordinary inconsistencies that 

had ever came within hifl knowledge# 
He must say, for his part, that if the com* 
mission was to be nominated^ in the man- 
ner oia which he supposed it would be, 
from what had fallen trom the right hon. 
secretory opposite, his hopes of a benefi- 
cial result from their labours w^tiid be 
extremely moderate. He would wish the 
plan which was adopted with respect to 
the appointment of the commission to in- 
quire inio the abuses v.iftbe Scotch courts, 
to be followed upon the present occasion. 
In that commission, together with persons 
in office in Scotland, were appointed in- 
dividuals who had no connexion with the 
courts at all, who, because it was known 
that ti.ey were nominated by a noble lord 
who possessed the highest influence in lits 
majesty's councils, were morally certain of 
acquiring great weight and influence in the 
commission. Now, he firmly believed, 
that if the Scotch commission had been 
framed without an ii.fusion of members 
from this country, it never would have 
produced a report of the slightest conse* 
quence to t Jic House or the country. No- 
body acquainted with Scotland would dis* 
pute that the Scotch commission would 
have been worse than useless, had it not 
comprised amongst its members persons 
who were uo'^tonnecied with the courts 
which were the object of inquiry. He 
understood that the present commission 
was to be composed entirely of persons 
connected w^'rh the court of chancery. 
Undoubtedly, there ought to be some 
persons connected with the court of chan- 
cery in the commission ; but, if it were 
to be composed whollv, or for the greater 
part, of persons wlio held offices or who 
practised in that court, it would be the 
merest mockery ever attempted to be im- 
posed on the country. It would be use* 
less to appoint persons to act in the com- 
mission who, he would not say partook 
of the profits of the present system, but 
having been born and bred in the midst of 
it, had grown probably callous to its ef- 
fects, and would be inclined to look on 
some matters which he or the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, would be inclined to 
consider a monstrous abuse, as a vei^ tri- 
vial affiiir. The only remedy which the 
House could have, if the committee was 
to be appointed in the manner which he 
had described, was, to provide that there 
should not be a report merdy of, the re- 


sult of the inquiry, but that all the evi- 
dence which might be taken should be 
published, with the names of the witnesses 
[■•Hear, " from Mr. Peel]. Thai certainly 
would be one check; but that was not 
sufficient ; much depended on the man- 
ner ip which the inquiry would be car- 
ried on. If two persons* were appointed 
whose objects were to shelter abuses and 
stifle ^inquiry, and two others were ap- 
pointed who really desired to elicit truth, 
those tw'o parties, although they would 
examino the same witnesses, would come 
to conclusions directly opposite to each 
other. &fore,tberefore, he could entertain 
any san^inc expectation ofgood accruing 
from the proposed commission, he must 
know something of he nature ; and ho was 
here speaking rather of the individuals 
who were to compose it than of the in- 
structions they were to receive, which 
every body knew might be so worried as 
to meet, wvith apparent effect, the grie** 
vance complained of, and yet, when car- 
ried into practice, might be totally nuga- 
tory. Before he could look forward to 
any advantageous practical results from 
their inquiry, he must know whether the 
individuals selected tp conduct it were 
qualified by their talents, knowledge, and 
ex|ieriet)ce, for such a t8«k ; and whe- 
ther they were likely to have grown cal- 
lous to the abuses they were appointed to 
investigate, from being long accustomed 
to witness them. If iliey were persons of 
that description— if their lives had been 
passed amidst legal forms and technical 
subtilties,— then he must say, that be 
should look upon the proposra commis- 
sion as nothing less then a mockery and a 
docMioii, aad a fraudulent device to shel- 
ter uom destruction abuses which were 
too flagrant to a^it any longer of pallia- 
tion or defeneeb However, as the coart 
of equity was not the only court in which 
abuses existed at present,— as there were 
delays in the eouits of common law, ex- 
tremely distressing In themsdves, but far 
less mischievous than th€(pe in the courts 
of chancery,— as there was another evil 
in all our courts still more pernicious than 
the delays in any oriheni,miinely,the enor- 
mous expfmse of law proceedings— an ex- 
pense which was so notoriously overwhel- 
ming, as to induce individuals frequently to 
submit to unjust demands rather than obtain 
a ruinous triumph by contesting them— he 
trusted that all these grievances would be- 
come the objects of future inquiry, and, if 
the commission were properly constituted, 
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even of their investigation. If they were 
not submitted to its examination, he hoped 
that some honourable member would 
come forward with a motion, to submit 
them to the examination of a distinct 
commission ; for the abuses in question 
were so inimical to the due administra- 
tion of justice, A to require instant^up- 
ression. For his own part, he could not 
elp asking, would it not be better to be- 
gin with them immediately, than %ave 
them for subsequent inquiry ? Would it 

not be bettor at the very outset of the 
inquiry, in the first step of its progress, 
to adcf to the powers of this commission 
the power of investigating the abuses of 
the courts of common law, and thus to 
give the country the prospect of having 
the lesser evils under which it laboured, 
put in the same course of remedy that 
was going to be applied to those which 
were more severe and inveterate? An 
lion, and learned friend suggested to him, 
that the equity side of the court of cxche* 
quer, as it was nearly the same, in practice, 
as the court of chancery, should at any 
rate form part of the subject into which 
the commission should be ordered to 
iaouire. He was certain that it would 
riclily repay any attention the commis* 
sion might bestow upon it ; and trusted 
that if it were ordered to inquire into the 
courts of common law, it would not fail to 
include in its labours both sides of the 
court of cxcheauen Before lie sat down, 
he could not nelp saying a word or two 
upon the defence which had been set up 
for the delays of the court of chancery by 
the right hon. secretary for Uie home 
department. Those delays, it was said, 
were occasioned by the great increase of 
judicial business Uiat had taken place in 
that court, especially in epes or lunacy 
and bankruptcy. Now, the increase of bu- 
siness in the courts of common law, far 
exceeded the increase in tlie courts of 
equity, but had not been attended by any- 
thing like a proportionate increase in the 
time of transacting it. When lord Mans- 
field was alive, fie was thought to have 
performed a great thing when lie tried 60 
causes in one sittings. The late lord 
Ellenborough bad not tried, but hi^ seen 
set down for trial at one of his sittings, 
no less than 588 causes. He allowed such 
a number to be rather extraordinary : but 
lie could not refrain from stating to the 
House, and stating most positively, that 
the average number at present was from 
300 to 400 for each sittings— an increase 


of business which, he again repeated, far 
exceeoed any that had taken place in 
lunacy and bankruptcy business in the 
court of chancery. He knew that the 
House had sanctioned, and, as he thought, 
vAy unwisely, a measure to get rid of the 
arrear of business in the courts of c ompa on 
law ; but that arrear was very small, when 
compared with the arrear of lunacy in 
the courts of equity. The delay, too, in 
the courts of common law was very infe- 
rior to that in the court of equity. Indeed, 

in some cases, the courts of common law 
acted with great rapidity and despatch. 
His hon. and learned friend on the other 
side would recollect, that a case had been 
tried at the last sittings on the 20th of 
December, in which the cause of action 
had not accrued on the 20th of the pre- 
ceding November. He knew that the de- 
cision to which the court then came, was 
not final upon every point in dispute, but 
when was any preliminary decision ever 
obtained in so short a time in the court of 
chancery ? He did not mean to say that 
there were no delays in the courts of com- 
mon law ; by no means. He knew that 
there were loo many, and was anxious to 
remove them ; all he meant to say was this^ 
that the delays of the courts of common 
law vanished into perfect insignificance, 
whenever they were' compared with those 
of the court of chancery. In conclusion, 
he expressed his gratitude to bis hon. and 
learned friend the member for Lincoln, for 
the unwearied attention which he had be- 
stowed upon this question, and congratula- 
ted him upon the great advantages which 
he had already emtained for the public, 
in obtaining from the ministers of the 
Crown an admission, that there were 
abuses in the court of chancery which de- 
manded reform. Reflecting, however, that 
the ministers had undertaken to appoint a 
commission to take the subject into consi- 
deration — recollecting that the House had 
full power to superintend and control the 
proceedings of that commission— consider- 
ing dial the original question remained 
uncompromised by any thing which had 
taken^ place that evening — ^being left at 
full liberty to form his opinion of that 
Gommimon, according to the manner in 
which it might be constituted and perform 
its duties, he could not help counselling 
his hon. and learned friend, not to take 
the sense of the House on the motion 
which be had just made, but to wait pa- 
tiently till he saw the result of the labours 
of the proposed commission. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning obserTifl* that 
after the recommendation with which the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, had concluded his speech^ it 
was not his intention to trespass long tmpn 
the lime and patience of the House. But, 
as speeches of two of the lion, and 
learned members who had followed his 
right hon. colleague, the secretary for the 
home department, appeared to tu$n almost 
entirely upon thb effectiveness and sin- 
cerity of thte proposed commission, he 
thought that it would be satisfactory not 
only to the House, but also to the country 
at large, to have an assurance, not only 
on the part of the noble lord who was 
thought to be moat interested in this ques- 
tion, but also on the part of others of his 
majesty’s ministers,— an assurance which, 
for his own part, he most willingly gave,— - 
that the inquiry into which that commis- 
sion was to enter should be as sincere, 
os impartial, and as effectual as it was 
possible for man to make it. Even if any 
disposition existed to trifle with so im- 
portant a subject, hon. gentlemen must 
be aware, that* no government, in the pre- 
sent enlightened state of the age, could, 
after consenting to institute an inquiry, 
conduct it in such a manner as to prevent 
it from arriving at a salutary and beneficial 
result. He, therefore, was of opinion, 
that to anticipate a satisfactory and auspi- 
cious conclusion to the labours of the 
commission, would be more consistent 
wiili candour and good feeling, than to 
augur nothing but disappointment, mock- 
ery, and deception. The points into which 
the commission would be more particularly 
instructed to inquire would be ; first, 
whether it was possible to lessen the time 
consumed ; and secondly, whether it would 
be possibir to lessen the expense incurred, 
by suits in equity. The third point, which 
was, pcriiaps, the most important of all, 
would be, whether any portion of the 
business now dischargeef by the lord chan- 
cellor of England, could, without detri- 
ment to the public, be turned over to any 
other ; and if to any other, to what pub- 
lic^ officer i These points would form the 
principal subjects into which the commis- 
sion would have to examine ; and he now 
stated them, not with any view of giving 
an opinion as to the results at which it 
was probable that the commission might 
arrive, but with a view of assuring the 
House, that into each and all of them, ex- 
amination would be instituted in a spirit 
of most perfect sincerity, and with the 


most anxious desire on the part of govern- 
ment, to give full effect to any recom- 
mendations which it might conceive ne- 
cessary to make. With regard to the 
constitution of the commission, upon which, 
after what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had spokgn last, he 
might be expected to oflSsr a fe# remarks, 
he would simply observe, that though 
it misdit not be difficult for him to describe 
the elements, still It Would be difficult for 
him to name the exact individuals of 

which it was to be composed, because 
some of those persons on whom govern- 
ment i^ht be inclined to impose this 
duty, itfigiit, for various reasons, be not 
altogether disposed to undertake it. Tin's, 
however, he could state, that it was the 
desire of government to place in this com- 
mission individuals who were best quali- 
fied by their age, knowledge, and long 
experience in legal matters, to discharge 
its functions ably and effectually— who, 
from their rank in life, would be enabled 
to declare their opinions without fear, 
favour, or partiality, and who, from their 
past services to the state, would have au- 
thority sufficient to recommend their de- 
cisions to the favourable consiueration of 
the House and the country. The bon* 
and learned gentleman who had spoken 
last, after hinting his dislike to this com- 
mission, and his doubts as to its efficacy, 
had cursorily observed, that he should 
like ihc scheme of it better, were it to 
comprehend within its range the various 
abuses in the courts of common law. He 
asked the House whether, if his right hon. 
colleague’s proposition had gone that 
length, it would not have been asserted, 
that the object of it was, to divide blame 
by diffusing it over a larger surface, and 
to incumber inquiry by multiplying the 
subjects to which it was to be directed i 
His right hon. colleague had confined the 
inquiry within the limits be had mention- 
ed, in order to render it more effectual ; 
not precluding the like inquiry into any 
other part of the system Ijiat was incum- 
bered with the same defects, but directing 
it to certain defined and positive evils, in 
the hope of being better enabled thereby 
to remedy and remove them. In doing 
so, his right hon. friend was but fulfilling 
the intentions of the different members of 
his majesty’s governtrent ; and the House 
nught therefore rely, not only on the pro- 
per formation of the commission, but also 
on the proper execution of its duties, espe- 
cially when it recollected, that . over betli 
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k eaaU MerciM a moti speedy and cffi^ 
alent control.— -As he had said thus much 
sipoa the formation of the tommiisiont he 
canemved that it would be most unfair to 
the noble and learned lord who was at the 
liead of the court of chancery, to let it ^ 

iuppos^^hat the project of this commit- 
aion had^riginatea from any wish on his 
part to elude the present motion. It was 
not always prudent to examine too deeply 
into the springs of hOman action. In most 
cases it would be seen that the noblest 
deeds had sprung out of motiwet of a 
mixed nature. He would not, therefore, 
asy that this commission would Imve been 
formed had the subiect of it nem exci- 
ted parliamentaij discussion ; but this lie 
would say, that it had not been devised to 
meet the peril of the present day, or to 
got rid of die present motion ; on the con- 
trary, the date of its being first thought 
cf was as old as the report of the House of 
Lords last year, in whioh the * very ele- 
ments af the present inquiry were distinct* 
ly pointed out ; in which this very scheme 
was almost expressly mentioned, and with 
which, as the object of it more particular- 
h fell un^er his department, his right hon. 
mend and coUeagiic bad been occupied 
during the greater part of last summer. 
Had Ae formation orchis commission been 
announced to the House at the time lhat 
the hoD. and learned member for Lincoln 

E ve notice of his present motion, his 
sjesty's Ministers would have been ex- 
posed to the same imputations that were 
now thrown out against them, and also to 
the additional imputation, that it had been 
announced because they were afraid to 
meet the motion on its intrinsic merits. 
It was only duo to the hon. and learned 
member to state, that the tone of his at- 
tack had greatly facilitated the object 
whieh he had in view, with one exception, 
to whicli he should hereafter have occa- 
eion to reour — namely, the plan of the 
henJand learned member for separating the 
leMl and political character of the cnan- 
cellor there was scarcely any topic in his 
Speech to which he should object ; indeed, 
no speech, that was necessarily of an ac- 
cusatory Idnd, could have been more suc- 
cessful in leading to the issue to whidi the 
House seemed inclined to come, than the 
speech which the hon. and learned mem- 
Iw had that evening delivered. He was 
himself sure, that even those who had 
conie prepared to attack the lord chan- 
cellor with all the artillery of eloquence, 
would be rejoiced to find that at present 


it was^nnecessary. Every men, who was 
really anxious to shorten the delay, and 
to simplify the practice of the court of 
chancery, would feel satisfied in gaining 
his object, without assailing the character 
of the judge who presided in it, and would 

see, that to pursue his object ftinbes at 
present would be inconsistent with the 
conduct of a public-spirited man, and 
would siprour too strongly of individual 
persecution. The House would on that 
account be more and more satisfied, 
on refiection, with its decision of the pre- 
sent evening ; and would even now feel no 
slight pleasure in recollecting, that the 
character of the individual who had so 
long filled the high office of lord chancel- 
lor, would stand as uniomeached and un- 
blemished at the close of his long and va- 
luable career, as it had done at its com- 
mencement : and that, whatever might be 
the result of the inquiry, no matter whe- 
ther lord Eldon was to be the last 
chancellor of England who was to unite 
in his own person all the difierent functions 
which now belonged to that high office, or 
whether any means should be devised of 
collecting them into one effective whole, 
and bestowing them on a single individual 
—a consummation which he would much 
rather witness, than a separation of them 
held by difierent officers— he would stand 
before posterity with unsullied fame, and 
with the enviable reputation of having 
discharged his arduous duties in such a 
manner, as to entitle him to the applause 
and admiration of all his contemporaries. 
—He could not quit this subject without 
again remarking, that there was one point 
in the speech of the hon. and learned 
member tor Lincoln, from which he dif- 
fered roost widely. He could never wish 
to see the legal and political character of 
the lord chancellor of England made dis- 
tinct and separate, considering, as he did, 
that in the appointment to that high of- 
fice, one of the proudest distinctions of 
the British monarchy had long existed. 
On a former occasion, when the creation 
of an auxiliary tribunal to the court of 
chancery was under discussion in that 
House, from which he acknowledged that 
he had predicted that much evil and in- 
convenience would ensue, but regarding 
which he could not say whether his pre- 
dictions had or had not been verified, 
from want of information on the subject- 
on a former occasion, he asserted, ttat be 
had declared his opinions to be inimical 
to the separation of the two characters of 
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the lord chancellor. lie thought that it vcreci, ho thought that he not too 
was one of the noblest and most valuable bold in sayings that at an lera so ioteUi- 
prerogatives of the Crown of England, gent as the present, such instances were 
that it could take from the walks of West- not likely to occur again. To avoid, 
minster-hall the meanest indivldua1-*||nd however, a contingency which he con- 
when he used the word meanest, he used tended was remote and improbable, it wus 
it not with reference to talents and intcl- now proposed to conv(;ri the lord chan- 
iectual endowments, but to birth nnd cellor into a mere lawyer ; to destroy all 
original station in society— and place him the ancient grandeur and dignity of his 
at once in the head and front of, the peer- offieg ; and to degrade, as mucli ns possi- 
age of England i and he never wished to btc, the race of men from which it had 
sec the day when the Crown was deprived hitherto been usual to select that ancient 
of that beautiful prerogative which, though and distinguished officer. To such a pro- 
it formed the very essence of the monar- position he had formerly felt, and he still 
chy, was, at the same time, the surest sup- continiMd to feci, the strongest aversion, 
port and bulwark of the democratic part Diflej^ing, therefore, as he did upon this 
of our constitution. It was not, there- important point, from the hon. and Jearn- 
fore, for the sake of lord Eldon, much ed member for Lincoln, he could not con- 
and highly as he respected that venerable sent to allow the commission to direct its 
nobleman, that he objected to the separa- inquiries to the propriety of separating 
tion of the legal political functions of the the legal and the judicial functions of the 
chancellor; but it was with a view of pre- lord chancellor. As he agreed in almost 
serving to the monarchy, one of its most every otitbr point with tliehon.and learn- 
ancient and invaluable prerogatives, of ed member for Lincoln, he had thought 
keeping open tlie passage from the court it necessary to speak rather more fully on 
of pie poudre to the woolsack ; and o/ the only point upon which he difi*ered 
leaving to the gcntleiiieti of the bar the from him. As to the object of the coin- 
opportunity of giving to the Crown their mission, the hon. and learned member and 
best services, and to the Crown the op- himself fully concurrc|l — it was to shorten 
portimity of finding for them an adequate the delays, simplify the proceedings, and 
and suitable reward. For his own part, diminish the expense of the court of chan- 
lie could not see any objection to the eery. The right hon. gentleman then 
union of the two characters in the same concluded, amidst general cheering, by 
individual, especially as they were far, again rejoicing that the personal charac- 
very fur from being inconsistent with each ter of lord Eldon, of which he spoke in 
other. When the advocates for thedr terms of the liiglicst eulogy, had been 
separation told him, that they saw a great treated with the respect due toil by every 
objection to the making a political cha- member who had taken a part in the de- 
racter a judge, he was inclined to ask bate. 

them, what the situation of the country Mr. Uroz/g/mm explained, that the right 
would be, supposing that there wereplaced honourable gentleman had misunderstood 
at the head of the liereditary magistracy him, in supposing that he had suggested 
of the land an individual unacquainted that the courts of common law should bo 
with its laws and institutions. Would not included in the investigation of the com- 
sucli an occurrence lower the respect in mission about to be appointed. On the 
which they were now universally held contrary, he had suggested, that a simul- 
throughout the country t And, if it did lancous inquiry, by another commission, 
lower the standard of the magistracy and should take place into the state of those 
the dignity of the peerage, would it not courts. ^ 

be inflicting a severe and permanent in- Mr. IVilliams rose to reply. He ob- 
jury on the constitution, instead of cor- served, that he should have executed his 
reeling one that was comparatively trivial duty in a very improper manner, if he had 
and temporary? It had not occurred attributed pre-eminence to any plan of 
twice in the history of our country, that his own for improving the condition of the 
the cold impartiality of the judge had suitors in chancery. What he had wished 
given way to the warmth of ms political to impress upon the House, and still more 
passions ; and if in the long night of igno- upon the country was, that the state of 
ranee in which so much of our annals were the court of chancery, from whatcyrer 
involved, not more than two instances of cause it had arisen, was such as to call for 
this judicial profligacy could disco- the most serious attention and coiisidera- 
VOL.X. ® ( 2F 
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lion of Parliament. After what had just 
fallen from the right hon. secretary, it 
would not be civil, candid, or decorous in 
him now to express the most remote ap- 
prehensions as to the intentions of those 
who had proposed tlie commission, and it 
would be perfectly idle in him at present 
to press any plan or object of his own, in 
opposition to the proposal that had 
been made ; for he had declined any other 
object, than to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the grievance 
under which the suitors in ciiancery la* 

. boured. But the House would permit 
him to say-— and he did it witliou^ntend- 
ing to give offence- - that it ml^t be 
composed of certain elements (to ^ethe 
right hon. gentleman’s own words) which 
could not fail to create— he would not say 
a suspicion,-— but a strong apprehension, 
that the inquiry would be productive of no 
benefleud consequences, lie founded that 
opinion upon a presentiment whii^h ho had, 
that tlie coiiiinission luight be composed 
of members of his own profession. Now, 
it was his opinion, that a worse composed 
commission could not he formed ; especially 
if the members of it were to be selected by 
lord Kidoii', or by the members of his majes- 
ty government. In saying this, he was 
strongly supported by former precedents. 
In tlio reign of Jiimos 1st, when the House 
had determined to furiii a grand commit- 
tee to inquire into the abuses of courts of 
justice, the king sent down a message to it, 
stating that he would institute the in- 
quiry iiitnsclf. Sir. 15. Coke, however, and 
the ifidepoiulcnt members who bad pro- 
moted the in(|uiry, sent back llieir ac- 
knowledgments to king James for his gra- 
cious intentions, told him that they were 
very deeply obliged to him for his kind- 
ness, but that they preferred inquiring for 
themselves, having previously agreed in 
private, that the king's offer of inquiry 
would only tend to stifle all inquiry what- 
ever. For his own part, he must say, that 
he knew no set of men who were so ena- 
moured of existing abuses, and so accus- 
tomed to mistake forms for substance, as 
the members of that profession to which 
he belonged. Could he forget the man- 
ner in which two commissions had acted, 
in which they had formed the principal 
part ? Could he forget what the com- 
missioners appointed to examine into 
the fees taken in the courts of justice had 
done, or rather what they had not 
done ? Could he forget thot, when sir 
Samuel lU'ivilly denounced certain laws 


as absu^ to reason, and frightful to huma- 
nity, — when there was scarcely a man 
in the country that was not anxious to obli- 
terate from the Statute-book certain obso* 
Icie enactments, which rendered an act 
coitimitted one yard in the water a capi- 
tal offence, whilst they treated iuas a^tri- 
vial misdemeanour when committed"*ODC 
yard from the same place on dry ground— 
could he forget, that no man in the em- 
pire was iound to controvert the propriety 
of repealing those sanguinary and incon- 
sistent statutes, except those who had de- 
voted themselves to the profession of the 
law t He regretted to state» that the learned 
judges of the land had opposed themselves 
with great pertinacity to the alteration ; 
and he could find no other reason for their 
opposition than this — that as they had 
spent the whole of llieir lives in learning 
the knowledge of those laws which change 
would render valueless, they could not 
afford to lose the little stock of treasure 
which their plodding industry li.id at last 
acquired. And therefore it was, that he 
predicted, that if the commission w'cre se- 
lected from those who had been accus- 
tomed to walk ill the trammels of the 
law, the country would find that it was 
nothing else than mockery and deception. 
He had, however, no objeclion to letting 
the commission have a fair trial, under the 
eye of the House and under the eye of 
the country. If it should prove benefi- 
cial in its results, all would be well, he 
should be satisfied, and, what was more 
important, the country would be content. 
If, however, at the end of n reasonable 
time, it should be found to be a commis- 
sion for screening abuses from inquiry, 
and not for inquiry into abuses, then he 
ventured to predict, that with tenfold 
force of argument, and with a hundred- 
fold force of remonstrance, public opinion 
would revert to this important subject. 
He was happy that he had at length ob- 
tained an admission, that inquiry was 
necessary He recollected, that during 
the discussion which they bad on this 
same question Iasi session, pompous eulo- 

S turns were made, not, indeed, on the in- 
ividual who supported the system, but on 
the system itself. Ministers, however, 
had now found out, that it was in vain to 
shut their eyes any longer, and that, 
whether they liked it or not, they must 
consent to some investigation of the abuses 
complained of. With regard to the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Peel) he could not help observing. 
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that he bad not replied to the arf^ments 
M'hich he (Mr. Williams ) had urged, but 
had replied to the arguments which he 
had not urged. The right hon. gentleman 
had entered into a labour^ eulogium of 
the lord clmncellor, which he trusted 
woiild be as satisfactory to the person on 
whom it was made, as it appeared to be 
to the person who made it ; but what it had 
to do with any topics which he / Mr. W.) 
had introduced/ he could not ^discover ; 
nor had the*right hon. gentleman had the 
kindness to inform him. He begged leave 
also to acquaint the right hon. gentleman, 
that he had never pronounced any opinion 
on the propriety of dividing the legal and 
political functions of the lord chancellor ; 
all he had stated was, that, in times of less 
emergency than the present, difterent opi- 
nions had been entertained on the point, 
and therefore it was, that he thought there 
miglit porliaps be a necessity for iiiciuiring 
into it. In stating that question, lie had 
only stated what he felt, when lie said, 
that if it wore wise that the other judges 
of the land should keep themselves aloof 
from political intrigues, it could not be a 
recommendation for the lord chancellor, 
the first judge in the land, to be identified 
as the head and front of the great predo- 
ininnnt faction in the state. It was an 
exception to the general rule, and an ex- 
ception which, he conceived, created in 
the people an unfavourable opinion regard- 
ing the administration of justice. AH that 
he had meant to say, and nil that he 
believed he had said, on this point was, 
that it was fit matter for inquiry : he re- 
peated that opinion, notwithstanding the 
beauties of the present practice which the 
right lion, secretary had so elaborately 
detailed to the House. The hon. and 
learned member, in conclusion, observed, 
that if the present promises of ministers 
should prove insincere, and if their com- 
mission should appear to have screened 
abuse instead of detecting it, he should 
revert with increased strength of argument 
to the necessity of instituting an inquiry 
in the Commons House of Parliament, to 
which at that very moment he must own 
that he should give th e preference. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Austrian Loan Convention.] On 
the motion for going into a committee on 
the Austrian Loan Convention, 

Mr. Hume begged to ask a question 
respecting the state of the Russian loan, 
as wc were now to accept of a composition 


from the emperor of Austria. The go- 
vernment of Russia had borrowed three 
millions from* this country, which he be- 
lieved had been employed to prepare for 
war with us* Wc had continued to pay the 
interest on that loan at 5 per cent., but 
were still told, that we should be iiulenini- 
fied. Now, what he wished to know was, 
whether there was any probability of re- 
payment ; because if there was not, this 
debt%houId be consolidated with our other 
debt, and the interest reduced like that of 
our other securities. If we were bound 
to pay that money, wc should not at least 
be boimd to |)ay 5 per cent for it when ’ 
the it^rest might be reduced to 

TRc Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would readily answer the lion, member 
if it were possible. Only a short time ago 
this subject had attracted his attention, and 
he bad looked into the acts and treaties 
relative to it. Hut, alter doing so, he was 
not prepared to say how far there was u 
possibility of executing the niirpose to 
wliich the lion, member had alluded. 

Mr. Enrinfr said, that the engugemont, 
relative to this loan, was a contingent 
engagement. The debt had not been con- 
tracted, as was stated by liis lion, friend to 
make war on this coi/Virry ; but for a pur- 
pose which he proliahJy would apiirovc of 
as little. It was money, borrowed by the 
empress Catherine, for the subjugation 
of Poland. Russia had a iiuniber of 
old out-standing debts in Holland, and we 
had undertaken to pay one quarter, and tlie 
Government of Holland had undertaken 
to pay another, on the contingency of Uel- 
gium remaining attached to the Nether- 
lands. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
comiiiittec, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that hitherto the loan to the emperor of 
Austria had been kept separately from the 
other 3 per cent consondated annuities. 
As, however, a treaty had been entered 
into to aiinui the liability of Austria for 
this debt, in consideration of an advance 
of millions, it would not be necessary 
to continue this arrangement any longer. 
If the committee, therefore, sanctioned 
the terms of this convention, the distinc- 
tion between this and the other parts of 
the public debt would ccasc, and the Irn- 
pcfiial annuities would be consolidated 
with the other 3 per cents. He would now' 
move, 1. « That the aura of £.2,5(KVX)0 
having been agreed to be paid by* the 
emperor of Austria in full discliargc* ot 
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the loans guaranteed by the said acts, the 
separate accounts oi* the annuities called 
Imperial annuities, granted by the said 
acts,' siiall cease and determine ; and the 
said annuities shall be deemed part of the 
Funded Debt of the United kingdom, and 
shall be consolidated with the three pounds 
per centum consedidated annuities, payable 
at the Bank of England.'* 2. ** That the 
commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland be authorized to issue and pay, 
out of tlie consolidated fund of the said 
United Kingdom, such a sum of money 
as will be sufficient to discharge the di8*> 
count at the rate of 5/. percenVun per 
annum, on payment of trie said i&m of 
*2^50(\0O0L before the respective periods 
stipulated for the payment thereof.** 

Mr. Hume said, he was not prepared to 
support a resolution for sanctioning the 
terms agreed to by government. The 
committee was told, that Austria had con- 
sented to advance 2| millions to this 
country ; but, by the mode in which the 
payments were made into the Exchequer, 
the receipts would fall considerably short 
of that amount. Hence there was not 
onl^ an unfair diminution of our just 
claim, but even an unfair reduction be* 
low the amount actually stipulated for. 
Why, he would ask, were the contractors, 
Messrs. Held, Rothschild, Baring, and Co. 
to receive 5 per cent for their discounts, 
when other persons were only receiv- 
ing 3-\ i Why had such a preference been 
given to them over others— -a preference 
which would cost the country upwards of 
50,000/? 

Mr. Herrics replied, that by the papers 
on the tabic, the character in which the 
contractors stood towards the Govern- 
ment would be seen, and it would be made 
manifest, that government didnotncgociate 
with them as parties proposing to advance 
a loan to this country. In offering the 
terms agreed to, they had acted os the 
representatives of the emperor of Austria, 
for the poymciit of such a sum as he was 
disposed to grant. The rate of discount, 
in case of the immediate advance of the 
whole sum, was as much a part of the 
original contract as the amount of the 
contribution itself. They submitted cer- 
tain conditions to the Treasury, of which 
this rate of discount was one, and Govern- 
mciu had no option, but to accept or re- 
ject the whole. It was not in the pow^ 
er of the Treasury to give less than 5 per 
cent, as the contractors would nut receive 


less. ^Iie Treasury had no option. The 
terms were offered as a whole. They had 
been accepted ; and he would answer the 
second question of the hon. member by 
stating, that the whole sum had been paid 
info the Treasury, and it only remained to 
l>ay the discount agreed on. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself not satis- 
fied with this explanation. It was not 
stated in the paper laid before the House, 
that a baVgain had been made with certain 
contractors, but that a treaty bad l>een 
concluded with the emperor of Austria. 
No doubt could reaiuin on this point ; for 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
peated it last night, and made it the foun- 
dation for uttering a very handsome eulo- 
gium on the generosity and honesty of the 
emperor of Austria. It was not stated 
that a bargain had been made in London 
with certain contractors, but that our 
Ambassador at Vienna had concluded a 
certain treaty with the minister of the em- 
peror. But, the right hon. gentleinun now 
said, tliat we bad made only a bargain with 
certain contractors, whose offers we were 
obliged to accept. In the correspondence 
which he held in his hand, he saw a certain 
letter from the right hon. gentleman, 
accepting the offer of the contractors ; but 
be did not see in it when that offer 
was made, nor what the terms were 
fMr. Herries observed across the tabic, 
they were contained in a Treasury niinute^- 
Tlien he (Mr. H.) would say, that one or 
other of tiie official papers was not correct. 
\Vc either contracted to accept 2,500,(XX)/. 
or some other sum. If this was the con- 
tract, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have received this sum in advance, 
if it was to be paid in advance, on the 
same terms as it might have been had 
from other persons. The chancellor of 
the Exchequer had no right to give 5 per 
cent when he might obtain money for 3^, 
or even less. A compact of this kind 
could not have been forced on the 
Treasury ; and he expected that some 
explanation would now be given. 

Mr. Baring said, that as he was one of 
the parties interested in the loan, he might 
venture on an explanation without taking 
any part in the decision which the House 
might come to with regard to it. He was 
independent of any opinion which the 
House might form as to a bargain made 
with the emperor of Austria, it was Uieir, 
the contractors, business to attend to the 
price of the Austrian funds when the bar- 
gain was made. The question had two 
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.sides— one political, the other pecjlniary. 
The money was to be paid at London ; 
the political part of the business was re« 
gulatcd at Vienna. Without the discount 
agreed to, it was not possible, with the 
amount of Austrian Stock made over to 
the contractors, for them to make tlie 
payments. Their bargain was made, on 
the understanding that the instalments 
paid in advance were liable to discount. 
*rhc discount of 5 percent therefore, was 
part of the original bargain. The goverii- 
ineiit might accept it or not. There were 
two parties to every bargain, and the con- 
tractors would not have acceded, but on 
the condition which was now condemned. 
Austrian Stock , it was true, had risen 
considerably by discharging this debt ; but 
at the time the agreement was made, if 
5(K)/. less had been offered, the bargain 
would most certainly not have been con- 
cluded. 

JMr. Secretary Conntrtg thought the lion, 
goiuleman opposite had put a wrong con- 
sitruction on this transaction. Before the 
treaty was finally concluded, it was neces- 
sary to look to tlie means of payment, and 
this depended on the facility Austria had 
of borrowing, which again depended on 
her credit, the same aa it did with all 
other powers, in the English market. It 
became the government, therefore, to con- | 
sider on what terms the sum could be pro- 
eureil in our market. The gentlemen who 
had contracted to pay it, stood between 
Austria and England ; and it was for this 
government to consider if the terms they 
offered were equivalent to the Austrian 
stock to be given. They had refused to 
give any larger sum. In agreeing to pay 
this sum they had made certain condi- 
tions ; and it was only for tlie Treasury to 
accept those conditions, or altogether re- 
ject the payment. It was part of tlie 
original agreement, in which these gentle- 
men undertook to pay us so much moneys 
on receiving a certain quantity of Austrian 
stock, that they should receive discount. 

Mr. I/ume said, that the explanations 
given were not satisfactory. It would 
have been easy enough for the Austrian 
government to have given 100,00(V. more 
stock, and iiien tlie contractors could have 
given more money. The emperor con- 
tracted to pay 2,500,000/. ; but in fact we 
had net got it. It was too bad, afl^ 
giving up so much to him, that we were 
now to give up a large sum to tlie con- 
tractors. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied. 


that the lion, gentleman seemed to mis- 
apprehend the whole course of tlic busi- 
ness, and to suppose that the treaty Im^ 
first been concluded at Vienna, and the 
bargain made with the contractors after- 
wards. The proposal was, that Austria 
should pay 30 millions of her stock ; but 
the treaty was not signed until it was as- 
certained by what means this sum could 
be rq|ilized. Ttie contractors made an 
offer to advance the money for this stock, 
on certain conditions. They were to pay 
it at certain distant periods ; and if they 
paid it before, they were Co receive 5 per 
cent dismunt. By this bargain we had 
got a sum, when if it had not been 
concluded, the whole might have ended 
in our getting no money at all, which 
would have been a great deal worse than 
the bargain of which' the honourable mem- 
ber complained. 

Mr. frarre said, be should like to sec 
the Austrian state paper, in which the 
emperor acknowledging a debt of twenty 
millions, had the assurance to propose a 
composition of two and a half millions. 
He recollected that when tlie hon. mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Smith) 
'brought forward a motion on tlih subject, 
the late lord Londonderry, in his peculiar 
manner, bad treated the matter with great 
indiflbrence, and said that y if we were to 
turn the whole country inside out, we 
could get nothing.*’ The right lion, gen- 
tleman had been more successful; but 
what was two and a half millions for an 
original principal sum of six millions, and 
its accumulations, for which Mr. Pitt had 
said wo could sue the emperor in his own 
court i The Austrian finances were said 
to have acquired such a degree of elasti- 
city from bis payment, that there was no 
knowing to what beneficial results their 
integrity might lead. He wished to see 
the state paper in which the emperor of 
Austria, who had been described as a man 
of such strict honour and fine feeling, was 
good enough to offer the payment of half- 
o-crown in the pound, as affair liquidation 
of his debt to tnis country! 

Mr. Secretary Canning said,' that the in- 
formation which the hon. gentleman wished 
toobtain wasltobe found in a long course of 
correspondence contained in the archives 
of the foreign office. He did not wish to 
take credit to himself for what was almost 
concluded before be came into office ; nor 
was he willing to incur responsibility 
; for a measure which whatever its me- 
I rits or detects might bOf was chief- 
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Iv the work of others ; but he very much 
ooubted whether, under all the circum- 
atances of the ease, actiAg as an indi- 
iridual, he should have felt himself war- 
ranted in making any demand upon Aus- 
tria at allt It was a qucstioni wiictlieri in 
a court of honour, and as a transaction 
between man and man, such a claim could 
be considered binding ; nor could he 
help considering it a little strange; that 
the only occasion upon which we had ever 
received one shilling of repayment should 
have been received with so bud a grace. 
For his own part, he did not wish to throw 
any discouragement in the way such a 
novel practice. Uc would tell hon. 
gciitleiiian the transaction, which, in his 
opinion, had weakened our claim upon 
Austria. If, in private life, a man having 
a claim on another, and when all hope of 
getting payment had vanished, should on 
the settlement of a subsequent account, 
pay over a balance to him, that debtor 
would certainly feel himself acquitted of 
the former iransaction. In 1805, to in- 
duce Austria to join the coalition against 
France, a subsidy was granted to her. 
ARcrward^s, the Austrians made peace 
with France, and there being an arrear of 
subsidy, due to her, this Ciovcrnment paid 
over that arrear, altlimigli she was then 
at peace, and almost in alliance with 
France, and we were still at war with that 
country. If we coticcivod we had any 
claim against Austria, that was the time 
to have made the demand. We should 
then have kept our claim alive ; but, by 
omitting to do so, we had authorised 
the presumption, that former accounts 
were pretty mucii at rest. He did not 
say it as a minister, hut as an individual 
he would say, that he should have consi- 
dered such a payment upon our part to 
have operated as a bar against any previ- 
ous claim. 

Mr.’ /lumr was of opinion, that the right 
hon. gentleman had confounded a loan 
with a subsidy, in hts mode of reasoning, 
for he ( Mr.H.) could see no inconsis- 
tency in the payment of a debt which be- 
came due to the eroi>eror of Austria by a , 
subsequent arrangement, though his loan 
was not paid up, any more than he should 
in the ease of an individual who hud paid 
his bill, before he had settled with the 
other party For his mortgage. He sliould 
like to see the account current of this ba- 
lance struck, and, as far as he was capable 
of judging, there could be no objection to 
the production of such an account. Af- 
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ter alf the money which they had thrown 
away with such facility, they owed it to the 
circumstances of the times to investigate 
such matters for the satisfaction of the 
ppblic mind. To come to the mode of 

payment; the chancellor of the exche- 
quer appeared to him to have mis-stated 
the question. He had said, that the bar- 
gain made by this country was, to receive 
thirty nyllions of foreign stock, but this 
was a mistake. The bargain was, to re- 
ceive two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, which the contractors 
were autlioriseu to pay according to the 
terms of the agreement.— 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday^ February 25. 

Uamk Laws. Earl Grosvenor wished to 
say a few w ords on the subject otthefiamc 
Laws, to which their lordship's attention 
had already been called. Some noble 
lords might perhaps be desirous of hear- 
ing evidence to form a ground for any bill 
which might come before them, and for 
that purpose propose tlie appointment of 
a committee to examine witnesses. Their 
lordships must, however, be aware, riiat 
they had before them a report of the 
committee of the House of C'ommons, 

. which was printed, and might be coiisiilt- 
I cd at their pleasure. He undoulitcdly 
' thought that report quite sufficient to jus- 
! tify their lordships in coming to a deter- 
mination on the measure. The evidence 
: taken before the House of C'ommnns was 
extremely full and satisfactory. If tln ir 
lordships were to travel from one end of 
the country to the other, they would find 
in every market-town proof of the truth 
of the allegation in tliat report, that 
' game was every where to be purchased. 

' The sale, in fact, could not be prevented : 
and it appeared to him, that if the hill for 
legalising it should pass into n law, it 
i would not have the cnect of lessening the 
quantity of game, as some supposed, but 
the contrary ; for, if the game were per- 
j roitted to be brought openly into the pub- 
lic markets, the reduction* w'hich would 
take place in the price would diminish the 
temptation to any illegal mode of procur- 
ing It. For the reasons he had stated, 
he should not move for the appointment 
of a committee. Indeed, he thought all 
further evidence unnecessary. 

The Lari of Darnky concurred in the 
propriety of making game projicrty, and 
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of legalising its sale ; but he coulS not 
agree with his noble friend in thinking, 
that their lordships’ House ought to take 
for granted all that appeared on the sub- 
ject of the game laws in the report of the 
House of Commons. As their lordshids 
had the power of examining on oath, he 
wished his noble friend to consider, whe- 
tlier it would not be advisable to institute 
un inquiry in that manner, and to see whe- 
ther the examination before their fordships 
would bear out all tliat was stated in the 
report of the other House. This he thought 
would be more satisfactory than leaving 
file matter as it now stood. He would 
wish his noble friend to consider, whetlicr 
it would not be better to have evidence at 
the first, than at the second hand; and 
this was an advantage which could only 
be gained by moving for a committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday y February 25. 

Sri It ITS Intekcouusk— Petition of 
SroTCii Distii.leus.^ Lord Dinning 
said, lie held in his hand a petition from 
the Distillers of Scotland, who prayed for 
an ec|ua1i/ation of the duties of Irisli and 
Scotch Spirits. Irish and Scotch distil- 
l.iticm was now tlie same, but Irish spirits 
were alKiwed by a liberal intercourse to 
eoine into this country, whereas Scotch 
spirits %vcrc excluded. From something 
which had fallen from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the course of last session, 
the Scotch distillers w'crc led to believe, 
that tliey .slioiilcl be allowed the same ad- 
vantages ; and he was therefore anxious 
to call tlie attention of the cliancellor of 
the Exchequer to the subject, and be 
hoped tlie prayer of the petition w'ould be 
acceded to. 

Mr. Kennedy said, he could not omit 
the opportunity of bearing his testimony ! 
to the advantages resulting from the en- j 
lightened measure of last year ; but he 
greatly feared, that, unless the remaining 
part of it were carried inioexecution, name« 
ly, the equalization of the duties, a system 
of smuggling would spring up between 
England and Scotland, which it would be 
difficult to nut down# He, therefore, 
trusted that the same spirit which influ- 
enced the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of the last session, would 
induce him to place the distillation of 
both countries on the same footing. 

Coixag£~D£cimal SCAZ.E.] Sir John 
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Wroiltsley rose to submit to the House 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
namely, to inquire how far the coin of the 
realm could be adapted to a decimal scale. 
Hisapology for trespassing upon the atten- 
tion of the House must bethestrongconvic- 
lion which he felt of the necessity of the 
measure. The House must bo aware, that 
the interference of the legislature was ne- 
cessary to address the Crown upon a ques- 
tion of. this kind, for. the control of the 
currency was the prerogative of the 
crown. It had been said by the great com- 
mentator on the laws of England, Mr. 
Justice lUackstone, that '^as money is the 
mediun^f commerce, it is the king's pre- 
rogatif^ as the arbiter of domestic coiii- 
nicrcc, to give it authority or make it 
current. The denomination, or the value 
for which the coin is to pass current, is 
likewise in the breast of the king, and if 
any unusual pieces are coined, tliat value 
must be ascertained by proclamation.*^ 
The measure, then, which he was about to 
propose could not be carried into execu- 
tion without an address to the 'rhronc, if 
after mature deliberation, the I louse should 
consent to his proposition ; without which 
deliberation he should not presume to ask 
their assent. It must 1>e iiianifcst to the 
House, that this measure, if adopted, must 
be carried into execution at the same hour 
and moment, or a great degree of confu- 
sion must ensue throughout the country. 
A measure of this nature had been propos- 
ed some time back: he had not tlien the 
honour of being a member of the House ; 
but, from the nest information he could 
procure, he understood that an ounce of 
gold bein^ then worth !)9.v. it was proposed 
to coin it into five pieces. The lion, baro- 
net, after a few remarks, which could not 
be distinctly collected in the gallery, pro- 
ceeded to remark, that after all the ex- 
perience which he had before him of 
the eflects of the recent change in the 
currency, considering the distress which it 
occasioned on the one hand, but on the 
oUier, the immense benefit it had produced 
to public credit, if the measure were again 
to be brought before the House, with all 
the experience of the past before him, he 
should still give it his decided approbation. 
No one, then, could think that he had the 
slightest intention to propose any altera- 
tion. On the contrary, lie was most de- 
sirous that the currency should now re- 
main on what he believed was a solid and 
durable basis. Neither was it his intenlion 
to propose any alteration in the gold or 
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silver coinage, which maintained its cur- 
rency in a manner essentially beneficial to 
the commercial interests ef the country. 
This subject might require more authority 
than he possessed, if it could be at 
all considered a visionary scheme ; but 
many of those who now heard him were 
aware, that a irtmilar system had been 
acted upon for the lust thirty years in 
France — a circumstance wliicli was of 
some importance, when they consfdered 
over how many countries France had ex- 
tended her conquests, and the anxiety on 
the part of that country to become ac- 
quainted with the coinage of different 
countries of Europe. In Amcn^ too, 
the system hod been introduced, ai^t was 
even extended to the ancient kingdom of 

China. It could not, therefore, be consi- 
dered a visionary nian. The innovation, 
and the only one which he proposed, was, 
that the system of computation should, 
from a period to be determined, be con- 
ducted on simple arithmetic, and not on 
compound, which should rather be called 
complex arithmetic, as was now the case. 
The very system recommended itself from 
its simplicity. At present there were four 
denominations of coin in payment ; namely, 

S ounds, shillings, "pence, and farthings. 

lo slioiild propose, that three denomina- 
tions should be substituted: and these 
should consist of pounds, double shillings, 
and farthings. In order to bring up the 
latter denomination to admit of decimal 
calculation, he should propose, that a value 
of four per cent should be added. The 
value of the penny at present, according 
to the papers on the table, would be, with 
the farthing, raised four per cent in value, 

; or, in other words, in one hundred 

K ounds in comber money, VZL 8j. would 
e raised to forty-four pounds two shil- 
lings. In this way 100 farthings would 
make a double shilling, and 10 double 
shillings, or 1,0(X) farthings, would amount 
to a pound; and pounds would be con- 
vertcit, arithmetically, into farthings, or far- 
things into pounds, by simply adding or 
subtracting tnre^ ciphers to the right hand. 
The i'onvenience of such a mode of keep- 
ing accounts could not bo doubted, and it 
had been adopted in France for thirty 
years. Of course it would be necessary, 
lo prevent inconvenience, that it should 
be carried into effect at the same moment 
all over the kingdom. This might easily 
be accomplished, by fixing some day for 
its aosolute commencement, and enacting 
that, up to that appointed day, all trans- 
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actions should be in the old style. The 
lion, baronet concluded by moving, “ Tliat 
an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to direct inquiries to be made for ascer- 
tiining the best mode of adapting the 
Coinage of the realm to a* Decimal 
Scale.’’ 

Mr. Wallace did not deny that there 
were advantages attending the system 
proposed by Uie bon baronet, but whilst 
no made that admission, he was not pre- 
pared to assent to his proposition, believ- 
ing that the inconveniences tl at would 
inevitably follow the change, would be 
very great, and of a character that the 
expected benefits would not compensate. 
Besides, it was plain, that whatever were 

the defects in theory of our present sys- 
tem, it had been so long in practice, and 
the people were so habituated to it, that 
very little inconvenience was actually ex- 
perienced. Nothing could he more cor- 
rect than the course which the hon. baronet 
had pursued. It was, undoubteilly, the 
prerogative of the king to take charge ot 
the coinage ; but the very motion of the 
bon. baronet, tending as it did to create 
doubts, and to leave the public mind in a 
state of uncertainty, constituted its objec- 
tion. The subject of decimal calculation 
had been frequently before the House. 
It bad been introduced at the time of the 
new coinage. It had its advocates, but be 
must also say, that there were opposed to 
the system some whose authority on ques- 
tions of this nature stood very high in that 
House. It was most true that the system 
had been adopted after the revolution in 
Prance ; but Che hon. baronet would recol- 
lect, that it was adopted when there was 
an overthrow of every previous system, 
and when no existing interests or prepos- 
sessions were to be contended with. It 
had doubtless the merits of uniformity and 
facility, but habit and usage had given an 
equal facility in this country to the system 
that prevailed. Besides, there was a great 
objection to the proposition, when it was 
recollected, that such an alteration must 
principally ailect the very description of 
persons, who, from their situations in life, 
carrying on fhetrdcalingsin copper money, 
would feel the alteration, and could not be 
made sensible of the benefit. Adverting 
to Che diSerencein the currency of England 
and of Ireland, he acknowledged that it 
wasavery serious inconvenience, intimated 
that it was his intention to propose some 
measure on the subject, and expressed 
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Ilia hope that atsome future period flic coin channel which deserved their attention 
of the two countries would be as^iimilated equally with the Customs of Ireland, 
as well as their aflcctions. ‘ ^ Sir C. acknowledged the gratifica- 

Mr. ////r>r, adverting to the committee tion which must be felt by himself and 
which sat in former years, of which ^|pc the other commissioners in receiving 
hon. member foP Bodmyn was the chair- tribute of praise which his right hon. 
man, wished to know if their labours had friend had been pleased to pay to their 
terminated in any practical result i labours. He was happy to say, tliat their 

Mr. Gilbert replied, that the ques- exertions had been deemed most nscful ; 
tion of weights and measures alone had cver^ suggestion which they had made 
been considered' by the committee, but had been adopted with entire success. It 
that of money had never been before was not for him to say whether their 
them. labours sliould be directed to the same 

Sir ff. /^arnr// expressed liis satisfaction subject again; but he was confident they 
at what had fallen from the right hon. would ^ocecd with as much activity and 
master of tlie^int, with reference to the pcrse^ancc as before wliercver their 
coin of Ireland. He had himself given exertions might be wanted, 
notice in the last session, that lie meant to Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

move for leave to bring in a bill on the 

subject, but lie most cheerfully resigned Delays is CriAxcEUv.] Mr. Lcatr 
the undertaking into the hands of one so stated, that in consequence of what had 
much more competent to do it justice, passed last night respecting delays in the 
Unquestionably, nothing could be more court of^dianccry, he considered it his 
pregnant with inconvenience and injury duty, out of respect to the House, 
than the present inequality in the coin of although he believed it was not abso- 
tlic two countries. lately necessary, in point of form, ihut 

Sir J. JVrotiesley consented not to press he should do so, to acquaint them, that it 
his motion to a division, though he trusted was nq^liis intention to bring forward the 
that the young members of the House measures upon that ^ibject oT which he 
would live to sec the principle of liis mca- had given notice at tlie end of the last 
sure carri|pd into effect. session. 

'rile motion was negatived. 

Fooh-Laws.] Mr. Nninn in moving 
llr.VKKUR Is'oinuv.j Chancellor qf for leave to bring in a bill to mnend the 
/he ExKhrtpivr rose to move for leave to ! Poor-Laws, said, that it wasnot his intention 
bring in u bill to continue the commission I to enter into any explanation on the suhjcct 
ot Inquiry into the Public Revenue ; that ! at present. If the House would ailow 
commission, which had been productive of him to bring in the biti, and to have it 
so much advantage in Ireland, and was ! read a first time, he would then move, 
now so bcneiicialiy employed in England, that it be printed and read a second time 
ill investigating all affairs of revenue be- * at some period that would admit iif a 
tween the two countries. In the course | sufficient opportunity for considering the 
of his observations, he said he should be ; merits of the measure, 
guilty of great injuBlicc to a former com- Leave was given to bring in .the bill, 
mission appointed by the Treasury, at the 

head of which commission was his right Weights AKiiMEAsunES.^ Sir G. 
bon. friend the paymaster of the Forces, moved for leave to bring in a bill to cstrib- 
if he did not mention with the encomium lish uuiformity in Weights and 'Measures', 
it deserved, their report, especially that He observed, that the (itll which it w'ns 

f art of it which related to the Customs, his intention to bring in, would be pre- 
t was a tribute due to that commission to ciscly in the same form as that of last 
notice the activity and knowledge which year, and which had been lost, iA consc- 
they dispfayed in the report in question, qucncc of its having been brought in at 
The right non. gentleman then moved for so late a period of the session, 
leave to bring in the bill. Mr. D. Gilbert seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume asked, if it was the intention He said, that the bill of last session had 
of those commissioners to direct their ex- been founded on the report of the com- 
ertions to the same subject which had oc- mission appointed by the Crown,* the 
copied them last year. There were many ' recommendation of which was, to fake 
things in the Customs on this side of the | some natural measure as the guide, witb 
VOL. X. i 2 G 
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as little departure as possible from the 
existing standards. 

Leave was given, and *the bill was 
brought in and read u first time. 

Commercial Intercourse between 
(iHEAT Britain^ AND Ireland.] Sir 

//. Pamdly in moving for papers to elu- 
cidate the act of last session respecting 
the Commercial Intercourse betweci^ this 
country and Ireland, *paid u high compli- 
ment to the commission of Inquiry which 
hud been employed so advantageously for 
the public in the latter country. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than tetebserve 
the success of tlieir well-directed A^ipurs. 
They iiad done all they could to make 
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similar ^account of the Customs duties, 
with reference to all articles on wliich 
the amount of those duties exceeded 
50,000/. 


II O U S K OF C O M M O S. 

Thursdat/j February 26. 

Olive Guelph (styling herself 
PiiiNCEssoF Cumberland.] Mr Scar^ 
lettf in presenting a petition from a lady, 
who claimed descent from the royal fami- 
ly. and styled herself Princess of Cum- 
berland. expressed his regret at not see- 
ing the right hon. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in hn place. The 
petitioner declared, that she was lineally 


Ireland an industrious, and a happy people. 1 descended from George the Second ; that 
lie moved that there be laid before the | she was now a prisoner, residing within 
House a copy of all orders that had been i the Rules of the King’s Bench Prison, and 
issued by the commission appointed by I she prayed protection and redress, and likc- 
ihe Treasury, in pursuance of the Act of: wise that she might be heard at the Bar of 
'I ill of George the fourth, for bonsultda- j that House. — Ordered to lie on the table, 
ling the several Boards of Customs and* Linen Trade — Bounty.] Mr. Hume 


moved for “ an account of the number of 
yards of Linen exported from Great Bri-' 
tain and Ireland, at a price at and under 
I seven pence per yard, and the amount of 


Kxciac in Ireland. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Kxcisi?.] Mr. adverting to the ^ 

siattMiient made by, the chancellor of the ' Bounty paid Vor the same in the year end- 
I'.xclicqiier respecting the duties on ex- I ing the 5th January 1821 ; aliso the num- 
eiseahlc articles in the course of the last j ber of yards, and the amount of Bounty 
year, observed, that a noble lord, in ' paid for them ; disttngui:.hing those of 
another place, had been in the habit, for England, Scotland, and Ireland.’* He 
some years, of introducing a stolenicnt of wished the House to be acquainted with 
ilie duties on those articles, whenever • the bounty paid on those inferior linens, 
they were on the increase. But. whenever - because he was anxious to show, that the 
they were diminished, no statement ap- ; operation of the chancellor of tlic Exclie- 
Now, what he wished to have quer’s repeal of the linen bounties would 


peared 

was. a clear account of ilio produce of 
the duties on all cxciscable articles, for a 
siTics of years— say ten, in order that the 
cifcct of certain legislative measures, in 
tiicrcasiiig or in diminishing their amount, lue. He did so because the 
might be distinctly ascertained. He was all linens of the value of 7d. 
also desirous of having a similar return 
respecting the Custom duties, under a 
certain limitation. The hon. gentleman 
then moved, that there be laid before the 
House an accopiit of the several articles, 
charged with the duties of Excise for 
the ^ last ten years ; distinguishing the 
British and West-lndia from the East 


qiicr's repeal 

fall on the boroughs of that part of Scot- 
land which he represented. An hon. 
friend had asked him why he restricted 
his motion to linens of this particular va- 

bounty on 
a yard and 

under (a great deal of which was manu- 
factured in Scotland), was to be immedi- 
ately taken oway. while the bounty on 
linens of superior quality was to bo re- 
moved gradually. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the effect of the 
repeal of the bounty would not be felt by 
Scotland alone. The greater part of the 
India sugar; stating the amount of duty ! coarse linens which were sent to the West 

I ! 1 • T • _ » 1! .1 : r\ 


levied on each article, and the quantity of 
articles each year ; and, also, distinguish- 
ing Great Britain from Ireland. 

At the suggestion of the chancellor of 
the -exchequer, Mr. Hume omitted the dis- 
tinction in his motion respecting sugar, 
and it was then agreed to; as was, also, a 


Indies, under the denomination of Osna- 
burghs, and which were under seven pence 
a yard, were manufactured in the north of 
this country. The removal of this bounty, 
therefore, would have an injurious opera- 
tion upon an interest which was already 
very much depressed. 
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Mr. Bright concurred in the propriety Owing to the exertions of a publuNspiri- 
of bringing this suluject under the consi- ted gentleman, she would soon producr 
deration of the House. flax superior *to that of Uussia or llolhuu!, 

•Colonel Trench regretted that ^thc from her own seed, 
chancellor of the Kxchequer, for the ^kc Mr. Maherli/ said, he did imt ri^c to 
of saving a paltry sum of 100,000/., prolong the discussion, but he could not 
should have adopicd a measure which j omit the presem opportunity of luuking a 

might be attended with irreparable injury | few remarks upon this subject, lie wiis 
to the ri^i^g linen manufacture in the west | happy to state, that he was confident Ire- 
of Ireland. In the north of Ireland, the | lamiw^ould derive a very great advnntai’e 
linen trade was in a ^tatc of vigour and ; from the Improved growth of flax in the 
manhood ; but in the west of Ireland, it present year. They had, as he was in- 
was ill its infancy. Those who hud rend , formed, been able to save ihcir entin* 
the reports laid before that Mouse might \ seed, which might be valued at ten pounds 
judge whether, to the increase of that , per tic^ ; and, how different such a con- 
trade, they ought not to ascribe the peace ditii^^mist he from that in which they 
and tranquillity of those parts of the sis* ' losi their seed, he need not state, because* 
ter kingdom where it Hourished. Im* j it was manifest, that whilst that was the 
inense mischief would he occasioned by j case, it was impos>ih!c for them to coin- 
the repeal of this bounty, and that for the pete w*iih France or llolland, or thosi* 
paltry saving of 100.000/. He hoped, countries where the seed was grown. It 
therefore, the chancellor of the Exche- was to him a great source of satisfaction 
quer would take the subject into his acri- i to have lft*cn, in some degree, instrumen- 
ous consideration. His right lion, friend j tal in sending that information to Ireland, 
had begun, he thought, at the wrong end. | The following up of that course would Ix' 
If the bounty were taken away at all, it i of the greatest advantage tA that country; 
ought to be from tliat branch of the trade , and he hoped soon to sec Ireland a raw 
which was able to hear the change, and ; producing country, which, he, was quite 
not from that wliich was yet in its infancy. I sure, she was capable, of hcconiing ; aiul 
He knew, as a general principle, that if that should he the case, it would lie 
liuuntica were objectionable : but tin; si- most profitable to the poor famishing peo- 
tuatioii of the w'cst of Ireland was nut one pie of the south of Irclancl, w'hosu condi- 
that would justify the n|iplication of gc- tion was eiiougfh to make one sliinhier ; so 
neral principles. A report on the linen that he thought the bun. gentluiiiaii o|>po- 
tradc had liecn made in 1822, and Mr. : site need not he alarmed at the reinovu! 
Ogle, ill his evidence before the commit- jof a bounty of 10 per cent in ten yearns 
tee, had distinctly stated, that the remo- One word now with respect to theclassifi- 
val of the bounty would be destruction to cation ufbounties. The great production 
the infant trade. A bounty was, no doubt, of low-price bounties arose in Scotland, 
an unnatural stimulus ; but he was the and if they were taken off, it would mani- 
better able to judge of its operation, from fcstly do an injury to that country. He 
the observations he had made on the be- thought tlicy should deal out even-handed 
neficial effects of the small premiums justice to Scotland as well as to Ireland, 
which he had himself given to persons andtoEngland too; andthat wasaconsider- 
engaged in this manufacture. The pu- ation which shoujld not be lost sight of by 
nisliment inflicted on the Irish nianumc- the chancellor ofthe Exchequer. Another 
turers had been brought on them by the point which hewished to be considered was, 
fraud and roguery of certain wealthy mer- the propriety of taking off the duties upon 
chants of London, one of whom had cx* hemp. This, he thought^ would bca bon- 
ported a large quantity of bales of cotton siderable advantage ; and, indeed, a pledge 
in the shape of Irish linen, with the name had been given to that effect by the go- 
of a Colerain manufacturer forged upon vernment, as was very well known by the 
them. Here was a double injury. The right bon. gentleman opposite (Mr WaU 
consumer was cheated, and Ireland was lace). There was no less a duty than 25 
in consequence to be deprived of the per cent on hemp, which was an eiior- 
bounty. ^ The right hon. gent, bad said, roous tax on the raw material, and he was 
that foreigners were as ready to tax the astonislied how people who talked of 
raw material, as wc were to tax the raa- liberal principles could maintain • so 
ntifacture by this bounty: but Ireland enormous a duty as 25 or 30 per cent on 
would soonnot want the raw material at all. the raw material. Ileally, it was huiding 
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out fine principles in one hand, and throw- must be attributed to the weakness and 
ing them over with the other. If that re- inefBcacy of the advocate whom the pcii- 
duclion were to take place, the West tioners have most unwisely chosen ; for 
Indies could be amply supplied with low- it can never be supposed, that their fai- 
ratc linens on advantagoous terms ; and luie could arise from a want of strength, 
if those duties were ti*ken the West- or truth, or justice in their case. I am far 
India interest feel no alarm on ac- from being insensible to the difficulties 
count of tlie bounties, llul, above all, he ; with which 1 shouldhave to contend, were, 
wished to impress upon tlic chancellor of . I about to submit a proposition of reform 
the ExchecpifTr and the House, thor wis- j of a general, extended, or comprehensive 
dom as well ns the justice of dealing i nature. 1 know I should have to strug- 
cqnallv with the three countries. ! gle with the recorded votes of this House, 

Mr. JFttf/ace said, he merely rose to re- ^ I should have to oppose the settled and 
move the impression that he had given ! fixed opinions of many individuals, and 
any pleilji^e as to the repeal of tlmduties ‘ some might think, 1 should have to en- 
on heriipi 1 counter still stronger obstacles, not merely 

Mr. Mahrrl^ said, he did not mean to ! political prejudices, but motives of self- 
Etute that the right lion, gentleman perso- ' interest. But, although the measure which 
nidly hud done so, hut moat certainly a | 1 mean this night to propose, will be of 
pledge to that effect had been given by ; a limited and qualified nature, still I shall 
the government most distinctly. have to struggle with some of the difficul- 

The motion was agreed to. tics in a minor degree, wliicli would at- 

^ tend the discussion of the larger question. 

Statp. op tiik llr.PliESENTATiON OF Ilowever, 1 shall be sustained '.ly the 
r.uiNwiTUoii.] On the Motion of Mr. j strong conviction which 1 i'cel, that the 
yibcrcrombf/, a petition, w'hich he had j more the facts and the details of ilie sub- 
preseuied last year to the House, was ' ject are agitated and canvassed, tiie more 
rend. It was signed by nearly seven thou- \ apparent to the public will be the trutli 
sand persons, and prayed for an Inquiry | and justice of the proposition. I also 
into the state of the Ueprcscntatioii of know, that the case of the Petitioners is 
ICdinbiirgli. upheld by a great mass of public opinion ; 

Mr. Aliercromby'tbcn rose, to submit to and therefore it is, 1 feel myself justified 
the House his promised imtioii, and ad- in lookingf forward with confidence to ulti- 
dressed the Hou'^e to the foNoiving effect : mate success. The petition, Sir, which you 
— Mr. Kpeaker ; inobedicnco to thewishes have just heard read, was voted at a very 
of a very numerous, intelligent, and res- large and numerous meeting of the rcs- 

i icctoble body of my fellow-countrymen, pectable inhabitants of the city of Edin- 
! presented to the ! louse in the course of j burgh. It is ti iie, they had not the good 
the Inst session, that petition which has | fortune to have had the sanction oi' the 
just been read. At the time I received it, ! Lord Provost, the chief magistrate of the 
I found the House occupied with various ! cil}”, for that gentleman had been 
Olid urgent ({uestions, and in the exercise • of opinion, that lie should best discharge 
of that discretion wliicli was vested in me, • his public duty by withholding his sanction 
1 felt that 1 should best consult the inter- . from a meeting of his fellow citizens, as- 
cst of the petitioners by postponing their | sembledIRir the purpose so distinctly and 
case to a* season when I might obtain the respectfully stated in thepL'tition. How- 
patient and undivided attention of the ever, the petition was adopted, as I have 
llo^se. I was desirous that that petition already said, by a most numerous and 
shoiih' he agiitv read, as it contains a clear intelligent body of men, and it contains 
and distinct detail of the present state of the signatures of some of the most res* 
the representation of Edinburgh, setting pectable inhabitants of Edinburgh, and I 
forth, in a striki 'j manner, the grievances am persuaded, that they the acqui- 
of which they complain. It has seldom escence and cordial wishv - .or success of 
litippened, that apt litton has been presen- a very large majority of the people of 
ted to ihe House containing more respect- Sc ^ land. The petition contains nearly 
fid, niul, at the same time, confiding seven thousand signatures. Now, so large 
language ; and, if the result of this and numerous a body would, from mere 
iiiglit should prove that that confidence numbers alone, be entitled to the favour* 
has been misplaced, I shall have the bit* able consideration of the House; but 
ter mortificatiim to feel| that the failure when I see who they are, 1 can boldly as* 
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sertt that there never was a petition which which contains 100.000 inhabitants. Oiit 
naorc urgently called for, or on behalf of of this b<^y, in how many does the House 
which public justice more loudijr deman- suppose is thd right of election vested? 
ded, the fullest and the most serious con- Nominally, it amounts to SS, but pructU 
sideration. The body of householder^in cally to 19 [hear 1^. This representation is 
Edinburgh amounts to 21 ,000, of that num- vested in theinagistrates and town coun- 
ber 10|10b are rated at five pounds rent cSl of Edinburgh^ who amount to S3 in 
and upwards. That number includes fe- number. This body is termed upon the 
males, and those who are rated for*" two principle of self election, for, although 
residences. Now, considering how Edin* they^po individually elect themselves, 
burgh is situoted I am sure 1 may fairly still, in their corporate capacity, theprin-* 
deduct from that number one fourth for ciple is self election. Perhaps the best 
females and absentees, which will leave it illustration of it I can give, is this — I 
7,62(5. Deduct for the sick 1,000, and of elect mv successor, and the price 1 am 
tlie remaining number more than three* paid, isjfhe right of choosing liis succes* 
fourths have signed the petition. Then I sor, .Vhat is the nature of the practice# 
say, that the petition, from the character, Thgn of this S3, nineteen is the majority, 
number, and situa:ion of those who have So that, in point of fact, these nineteen 
signed it, demands your attention. When persons constitute the body who possess 
it was put to the vote at the meeting to the efficient representation in the metre* 
which 1 have alluded, those who had the polls of Scotland. There were, it was 
conduct of it came to a resolution, that true, the deacons, fourteen in number, 
there should be as few signatures ns pos- who wer^ nominally elected by tlieincor- 
sible of those who were rated at a less an- porated trades, amounting to about 700 
nual rent than 5/.; and at five different persons. Duf, in what manner did these 
places which were appointed to receive trades exercise the right of return I Each 
signatures, persons who felt interested in trade chose, in what was called long leet, 
the subject, stationed themselves and ex* six per^^on#. From that list^ the town 
eluded all tliose who were not so rated ; council struck out tbcce, and out of the 
and ‘although there might be a few cxcep* remaining three chose the deacon. Uii* 
tions, still I am sure the deductions 1 | less, therefore, these trades were enabled 
have made arc more than the fact would to return six persons, in all of whom they 
warrant. When 1 say they were anxious ) had equal confidence, it was impossible 
to f?xclutlc ail those who were rated low* for them to return the actual represents- 
er than 5/. 1 do not mean to insinuate live in the corporation whom they de- 
(nothing further from my intention) that sired. 

they were actuated by the false notion. This is the state of the representation 
that no man had a right to be heard in existing in Edinburgh. Such is the sys* 
that House, whose annual rent was not to tem of exclusion from all political power 
that amount, but they adopted that course, on the part of the property, the inteili- 
knowing the value that would be attached ^ence, the public spirit of that interest* 
to their petition, if the persons to whom it ing population. How such a system can 
w*a8 confided were enabled to make that be oefended— on what pretensions it can 
statement. At least it affords a strong be maintained— 1 declare myself wholly 
presumption, that the petitioners have all at a loss to discover. Thev will not say, 
eiijoyed the advantages of education, that that such a system is upheld on the prin* 
they have fixed residences, that they are ciple of property— -for the persons who 
possessed of property, and are therefore form these incorporations, are but ordi- 
interested in the tranquillity of the coun- nary tradesmen, in pq/sseuion of not 
try.— These were the grounds upon which greater wealth than usually falls to the 
that course was pursued, and if 1 know share of that description of persons. Nor 
any thing of this House, they - will derive will such a system be sustained by any 
more satisfaction from the petition, on attempt to claim for these nineteen per- 
account of this statement, which . is per* sons, Jn possession of the representation 
fectly consistent with truth and fact. * of the city of Edinburgh, a sjnrit of pa- 
Hsving thus described the character of triotism, beyond the reach of ordinaiy 
the petitioners, I shall now come to the tnen, an exclusion from all thofo personal 
actual state of the Representation of motives, which so generally eovem human 
Edinburgh, and I beg the House to re- conduct— an absence of all fliose interest* 
member I am now speaking of a City, ed feelingsi which tOQ generally influence 
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the exercise of political power, when that 
power is placed in limited and uncon- 
trolled hands. To set up* such an argu- 
ment with the hope of palliating such a 
system of representation, if representation 
it can be called, would only expose these 
worthy magistrates to the scorn and the 
odium of the great body, not only of the 
population amongst whom they reside, 
but of the people of Scotland^ So 
strongly do I feel this, that, unwilling to 
expose the corporation of Ldinbur^h to 
the ridicule of the country, I shall not 
suppose it possible that such a defence 
will be liazurded. When we low to the 
composition of this House, it isX^ for 
men to ascertain what will be the pKeba* 
ble motives w'hich will operate on a body, 
constituted as the town council of Edin- 
burgh is : we may come to such a know- 
ledge by merely reflecting on those ordi- 
nary inducements to which I have before 
adverted. Is it not likely thaif thus pos- 
sessing such a power, to the exclusion of 
their fellow-citizens, they will dispense it 
rather with a view to their own private 
advantage than to the general beticfiff 
There exisU in almost all cases a certain 
svmpath 3 r between .the representative and 
the constituent, and from the tendency of 
that disposition, it is easy to form an opi- 
nion of the kind of solicitude that prevails 
as to the direction the choice will take. 
Is it not likely then, from the frame and 
constitution of the council in Edinburgh, 
that those who really make the return, in 
place of sending to this House a member 
who would discharge his high trust in a 
fearless and manly manner, will look out 
for one who has connexions with the dis- 
pensers of patronage and possesses a 
ready access to the Treasury. Is it not 
to be ext>ected, that such a body will 
view measures, not with reference to the 
great interests of the community, but 
solely as such measures will af&ct their 
own interests, comforts, and worldly ad- 
vancement ? 

But, if these ^re the natural results of 
such a system, arising out of its very 
frame and composition, what does the 
conduct of this town council actually dis- 
close? I have never heard of even the 
slightest participation, on the port of that 
body, in the feelings, the wishes, or the 
interests of the citizens of Edinburgh. 
The public feeling of that populous city, 
and* of other parts of Scotland, have been 
on questions of high political importance 
powerfully excited ; yet, in no one case 
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that 1 have ever heard of, have I been 
able to discover any participation of feel- 
ing — any congeniality of sentiment, or 
identity of interests, on the part of •the 
cquncil with the public voice. When we 
hear of the body who possess the cfScient 
representation of Edinburgh at all, it is 
only when they are at variance with the 
great majority of their fellow-citizens. 
Can it then, I ask, for a moment be main- 
tained, that a member' who owes his re- 
turn to this House to that body alone, can 
be called the member for the city of 
Edinburgh, or that the body who returns 
him can be supposed to respect in this 
House the feelings and opinions of its in- 
habitants i The fact is otherwise. The 
whole history of the city of Edinburgh 

E roves that the people and the corporation 
ave acted upon different views, and been 
guided by difterent impressions. All those 
institutions of a local character, which 
had heretofore been under tlieir control, 
have been rescued from that control ; 
and the date of their being thus rescued has 
been the commencement of their prospe- 
rity. This is tlic feeling that universally 
prevails throughout the great population 
of Edinburgh. If any new institution is 
in contcmplg^ion, thenrst, the last expres- 
sion, amongst all men, Whigs or Tories, 
no matter— is, For God’s sake keep 

the business out of the hands of the town 
council.’* Upon what principle tiicn, 1 
ask, is it, that while to such a body the 
public voice of their fellow-citizens would 
not confide the superintendence of the 
most insignificant of its local interests, 
the legislature will give it the exclusive 
power of exercising the greatest pri- 
vilege that freemen can discharge ; namely, 
the power of returning a representative to 
the House of Commons ? Of the election, 
or of the member so returned, the citizens 
of Edinburgh know nothing, until they 
see the return in the gazette. In what 
relation of a representative can a person, 
selected by the town council, stand to- 
wards the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants ? He might set at nought their so- 
licitations : might utterly defy them ; 
might vote against every measure which 
benefitted their interests ; and with per- 
fect security, provided be was backed by 
the nineteen members of the town council 
[hear, hear !]. Not even the,., slightest 
connexion existed between sudi a choice 
and the wishes of the population. I am 
by no means disposed to speak of that 
bwy> the town council, in language tiiat 
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tlie whole facts of the case do (►ot estab- . fortuneSi were attracted by many induce* 

lish. 1 know the names of the individu* | nients to reside there, together with 

als who at this nunnent compose it, and, • intelligent and numerous class of house- 
therefore, if 1 were capable of acting upon ; holders. In such a constitution of a )>o> 
any personal prejudices, there is, at Ici^t, ! pulation, what danger, I repeat, can bo 
no ground for the imputation. Indeed, | apprehended from an extension of the 
ill ^peaking of them as I do, I only re- j elective rights [[hear, hear !]. Is it pos. 
peat what has been the uniform expression | sible that there can be* any other result 
of ail who have turned their attention to • but benefit, if the legislature were wise 
tJieir conduct. It is proverbial, that ! enough to make the concession ? 1 say 

there is nothing new under the sun, and in that the anxiety and solicitude for that 

reviewing the proceedings of the corpo- extension are deeply felt in Edinburgh, 
ration of Edinburgh, 1 know 1 am but 1 say that such feelings are spreading with 
stating that which has been the opinion of rapidity throughout the whole of Scot- 
every man who has ever spoke or written land. "Riey have, the House may depend 
on the question. In the year 1658, on a upon Vs taken deep root there ; and there** 
great clamour being raised, from the preva- for^A is, that I ask thisMouse—is it wise» 
lence of gross and undisputed abuses, * is it. prudent, to refuse to the inhabitantsof 
even the council themselves passed a Edinburgh this concession, possessing as 
resolution, describing the evils of the they do such a controlling power over 
practice that prevailed in perpetuating the public opinion of the country gene- 
magistracies in the same persons, to the rally? Is it right to leave them in that 
exclusion of good and meritorious citizens. . state of ^dissatisfaction and alienation 
This act 1 have taken from a very able ! which at present exists ? The inhabitants 
pamphlet, which has hreii recently put i regard themselves as treated unjustly, aa 
into iiiy hands ; and the statements of degraded and insulted, in being restricted 
which, if I hud any doubts on the subject froiii that power wliich freemen value 
of the abuses of the present system of most highly. They consider it a blot 
mis-reprcsentatioii, would iiavo entirely upon the constitution of thb country, 
removed tlicin. My originaynipressions, Believe me. Sir, that, in the present state 
strong as tliey certainly were against the . of public opinion, if we allow such feelinga 
duration of such a system, have by the to increase, and the dissatisfaciioii to hc- 
writer been most fully confirmed and conic more aggravated, we shall Iiuvo 
strengthened. reason to regret tliat we refused so gratify- 

1 now proceed to thcmaiii consideration iiig, so just, so necessary a concession.^ For 
wliicli tills cpicstion involves; What dan- its adoption there exist the highest political 
g<T, 1 ask, can possibly be suspected to considerations, unaccompanied with the 
arise from the change in the system of slightest apprehension of any danger. Uc- 
rc(n'c.sriitation in Edijiburgii which tho fuse it, and tfie consequence will be, that 
petition of its inhabitants claims ? Let tbeexisting dissatUfuciion will swell until it 
us sec who the persons are, who, under a assumes a most formidablo character. Let 
more popular state of the representation, tlie House bear in mind what the state of 
would possess the exercise of the elective the representation in Scotland is generally* 
franchise. In taking this view of the It is in the liands of an oligarchy, with 
question, we must remember the circum- the people utterly excluded. I shall, by u 
stances tlint peculiarly influence society close analogy, endeavour to moke it 
in tiie city of Edinburgh. It being the intelligible to the English members. 1 
seat of the supreme courts of judicature, shall suppose, for instance, that the repre- 
and the residence, consequently, of the sentation of the great cities of London, 
profession of the law, that of itself attracts Westminster, Bristol, &c. were in the 
all the activity, intelligence, and public hands of a small compact body of nine- 
spirit (for which that body is so peculiarly teen persons. 1 shall fancy, that in the 
distinguished) to the metropolis. Such a English counties no man, no matter what 
class must, as they do, indeed, possess a hia property in the soil might be, bad a 
controlling influence over tho public opi- right to vote except the lords of manors ; 
nion of the whole people of that country, that these manorial rights were capable of 
There w&a also a highly distinguished being sold to strangers and others having 
university, with all the inmicnce of its en- no connexion with the people.; that they 
lightened professors. A vastn umber also were split so as convey elective rights 
of respectable individuals, having realized under an implied agreement, equally 
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bnfdiiig-ti^ith"an ex'pretsed one. on gentle- 
men^ to >010 in a certain wiw ; and lastly. 
t!bm in plftce of the House or Peers, as ex* 
ttdilg here, we had an hereditary aristo* 
ttMyji a portion of which were delegated 
te Itie legislature, and therefore the great 
bedy of which looked to those arrange 
mmU of manorial rights, those oligarcliU 
cat privileges, as the chief means of secu* 
riog ministerial influence. The tru^h is, 
that there never has been one instance of 
an eketionfn Scotland, where the righu 
of the people, as the people, have ever 
been recognized. If the Hoiue were 
wise, it would hail with promptibide the 
opportunity of making, at this aorunta- 
geous moment, an experiment so nkl^ly 
to be productive of benefit. But it is 
possible, that, as there can be no specific 

g round of objection to the proposition^ so 
ir as it applies to the population of 
Edinburgh, an objection may be made on 
the assumption, that it is a sfcp in the 
progress of parliamcntarj^ reform, and 
that therefore it ought to be resisted. 1 
must repeat here what I stated on a for- 
mer occasion, namely, that there Is no obli- 
gation on any member who supports the 
present proposition^ to vote for the great 
question of parliamentary reform. But, I 
put this question to the House, and with 
confidence await the answer : were England 
situated as Scotland is, os to the system 
of her representation ; were the people of 
this kingdom excluded, as the people 
of Scotland are, from all share in the 
elective franchise, then I ask, is there an 
English member in this Hoa|e who would 
venture to declare himself opposed to a 
reform in parliament i If that ne the fact, 
then why should we say that to be right 
and expraient, with regard to Scotland, ' 
which, under the same circumstances, we 
would not venture to say was right with re- 
gard to England I When the general ques- 
tion of reform has been discussed in this 
House, the language of its opponents has 
been, that the people aheady possess a 
full power in constitution of this 
House ; and that sin extension of that pow- 
er would be inexpedient. Insufficient as 
this power may be in the minds of those 
who are friendly to reform, the very found- 
ing the objection to it, on the ground that 
the people possess at present a full shire of 
thst power, is an admission of the pHnei- 
pie, that they ought to possess the power. 
Why, then, should not that principle be 
extended to the people' of ulinburgh ? 
The anti-reformers of England are bound 


to'vote for the reform of Scotch represen- 
tation on their own assumption. Scotland 
MB not represented in parliamont— no, not 
even as England is said to be. I should 
likg to see the man who would be bold 
and daring enough to say, that if the re- 
presentation of England were like that of 
Scotland, there ought not to be reform. 
With what face can the House continue 
to withhold this first privilege of free citi- 
zens, namely— the right of choosing their 
own representatives ? But then it is said 
that the people of Scotland are repre- 
sented by the parliament of England. 
Perhaps they are as well, or better repre- 
sented by the English gentlemen than by 
their own members. But, are there no 
interests separate from those of the peo- 
ple of England to be looked after I VVcrc 
there not obvious distinctions between 
this country and Edinburgh, that actually 
demonstrated the necessity of having in 
this House men who possessed the confi- 
dence, and who spoke the opinions of tho 
Scotch people i Scotland had a different 
system of jurisprudence, and a difierent 
Church establishment. Much had been 
said of virtual representation ; but, did 
not these great interests require in that 
House at lea||.five-and-forty members who 
were the object of the choice of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. At all events, in the 
case 1 at present press, where the demand 
for concession is urgent and the remedy 
safe, 1 cannot anticipate the objections to 
acc^e to it. If there be in this country 
persons who will not rest satisfied without 
some great, thorough, and comprehensive 
system of reform — these are the ver}' class 
of men who will rejoice in the refusal of 
this House to attend to the prayer of the 
present petition. For if it should go forth 
under the sanction of this House, that be- 
cause the general question is to be resisted, 
every flagrant abuse is to be continued, 
lest the remedy may be considered a step 
in the general progress — if such are the 
anxious feelings of the people of Scotland 
on their interests, rapidly extending — if 
sucl), 1 repeat, is to be the determined 
conduct ot this House, then, I say, it must 
prepare itself to find embodied against it 
all descriptions of rcformer.<i. I shall now 
move, Sir, That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for the more effectual Re- 
presentation of the city of Edin^rgh.** 
Mr. Stuart Worthy obserwd, that 
he had listened with considerable at- 
tention to the speecli of the lion, and 
learned gentleroao, but had not been 
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able to discover the least argument for | sented the fewest objects for dissati^fnc- 
the alteration he t^roposed [near, hear! ; tioti and the most for admiration. Look- 
from the Opposiiion benches]. He : ing to the actual condition of Lainburgh, 
would repeat his assertion, tliat, in his . he must be allowed to sny, that he never 


judgment, the hon. and learned genlle- 
man had made out no case^ to induce the 
House ^o alter the constitution of the 
representation of Scotland. The House 
would bear in mind, that it was simply 
on the ground of the form of the repre- 
sentation in Scotland that the hon. and 
learned gentleman called for the alter- 
ation. He had made out no case of mis- 
management. He did not impute to the 
burghs or corpoi otioiis of Scotland any 
overt act of corruption or venality. Had 
he established any charge of that charac- 
ter, then indeed there would be ground 
for the interposition of parliament. Had 
the hon. and learned member shown that 
these rights of the corporations of Scot- 
land, or that of the city of Edinburgh, 
were invasions of the more extended 
rights of the people, and that their pre- 
sent tenure was by usurpation? He had 


visited it without a proud recollection, 
feeling how strangers must be struck with 
the character of the p«;oplc. Was it not 
creditable to the magistracy and the good 
government of the city to know that such 
wasdthe general impression ? Descended 
as he was from Scotch ancestors, though 
born and educated in England, and having 
some property in that kingdom, he had 
always ear ticipated fully in such a feeling, 
on liis many vis its to that metropolis. Such 
comprt, such order, such decency in all 
itsmgulations ; and these were the work 
of the town council ! If this city were 
taken as an example of the defective na- 
ture of the Scotch burghs, it was badly 
chosen. But if representation in Scotland 
had actually worked as the hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated, whnt use 
would arise from the refurin in Edin- 


burgh alone i None. But, viewed us a 
made no sucli attempt ; because he well | step in the progress of reform, ns it was 
I such conclusion could be j called, it was allowiag the first 


knew, that no 
supported by facts. Since Edinburgh had I of the wedge, 
been Edinburgh — since the boroughs of ' 

Scotland had been Scotct% burghs, the 
same frame and constitution had existed. 

The hon. and learned gcntlenrtan, with 
this conviction, had rested his argument 
on other grounds. He had asked, whe- 
ther public opinion in Scotland, ought 
not to be gratified ? But, if he had laid 
good grounds, why shoMd they stop here? 

If Edinburgh was not properly supplied 
with electors, having only thirty ttiree, 
wliat must be the state of Glasgow, which 
had not a quarter of those votes ? Why 
should they stop at the representation of 
Scotland ? Was not the alleged evil as 
great in the close corporations of Eng- 
land ? Did not the cities of London and 
Westminster return representatives, to 
the exclusion of a large majority of those 
who resided within those two cities i Why 
should the population of Liverpool, which 
was 100,000, have an elective body con- 
sisting of no more than S,00&? The right 

•_ ft* ft 


of votiof; was, in every catfe, Iknited to , gust assembly), 

corporaiioitf,' wHidh consisted, some of : legislative body cannot do. I was in tbo 
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_ insertion 

Before^rhe Ilopse nccedcd 
to iiiotions'of that characicr, it was bound 
to reflect on those cmgagcnients, which had 
been rotified by the artlcfcs of l.'nion f>c- 
tween the two countries. At that period, 
the integrity of the burgliNund corporations 
was regarded with as much jealousy ns the 
Church establishment of Scotlatul. When 
an attempt was made on the niemnrnblc 
riot in Eclinburgh, so clociuently described 
in a novel written by liic great person 
whom wc do not know, he meant the 
Portcous US it was called, to inter- 

fere with the rights and prncticcs of tlie 
corporations of Scotland, in the precise 
case of the rights and privileges of tlio 
corporation of the city of Edinburgh, tho 
dnke of Argyle, in his place in the House 
of Lords, held the following language 
To pass the present bill, my lords, in 
tlic shape it is oow in, is whiat I will be 
bold to say, and I say it ef my own know- 
ledge, and of my own experience (but 
with ail the respeqt that is due to this au- 
gust assembly), it is tvhat even the whole 


more, and some of less numbers. But, os 
to the representation, be could not see 
the leastsreason for the present motion. 
Edinburgh was unquestionably filled with 
an enlightened and moral popuTation. Of 
all cities that a stran^r could enterivitli- 
in the British dominions, Edinburg pre- 
VOL. X. ^ 


parliament of Scotland when that pert of 
the treaty of Union relating to the privi- 
leges of the royal burghs was settled, and, 
my lords, these privileges were put upon 
theMme footing with religion; that is, 
they were not alterable by any snbscc|ticnt 
parliament of Great Britain. It ii true, 
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Bom^ nioveii» that they should be snb- 
mittiSd to Bueh altersitions us the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain slibuld in time 
coming, for good reasons, think fit to 
make. But, my lords, after a full debate, 
it was carried, that they should not be 
subject to any su^h alterations. The na- 
tion of Scotland, in all the proceedings at 
that time, treated with England as an in- 
dependent and free people ; and as«,that 
treaty, my lords, hud no other guarantee 
for the due perfortiiancc of its^ articles, 
but the faith and honour of a British par- 
iianient, it would be both unjust ^nd un- 
generous, should this House agree to any 
proceeding that has the least teih^ncy 
to infringe it." Lord IIardwicke,N^o 
opposed the duke of Argyle, found it 
nevertheless necessary to agree to bis 
grace's general propositions, which he ac- 
kiiowletigcd in the following terms:—** As 
1 very much respect the noble peer who 
spoke last. 1 shall be likewise/ far from 
doubting of the truth of a^at he has ad- | 
vanced with regard to the tenderness ’ 
which the last parliament of Scotliiiid ex- 
pressed for the right of the royal burghs 
in that kiijgdoni. I say, 1 shall be far 
from doubting it, because the noble lord 
advances it from his own knowledge. But 
these privileges must be always looked 
upon as privileges will ch the citizens of 
Edinburgh immemorially enjoyed, and of 
which they could not be deprived with- 
out injuring them, not only as citizens of 
Edinburgh, but as subjects of the king- 
dom. Had a bill been brought into par- 
liament for breaking their charter, dis- 
solving their corporation, or taking from 
them their riglit of sendingsa representa- 
tive to parliament^ that, indeed, had 
been striking at essentials, and there 
would have been great weight in what 
was objected by the noble lord."* Such 
were the privileges of the city of Edin- 
burgh. And wliat did the motion of 
the hon. and learned gentleman propose 
to do I To lake those privileges from 
that city ; to destroy those rights which 
the constitution had imparted fliear, 
hcar!3« He knew the meaning of that 
cheer. It meant, that such privileges 
were not granted by the constitution : 
but, the fact was, that privileges of that 
description were trusts vested in certain 
bodies for the good of the people. When 
once vested they could not be withdrawn, 
unless some case of gross abuse otul mis- 

^ New PaiL Hist., vol. 10, p. *239. 
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conduct in the exercise of them were 
first established. The question for the 
House now to determine was, whether 
they would consent to begin a system, of 
reiprm, the progress of which, if it were 
once commenced, every man of the least 
sagacity could easily foresee. *For his 
part, lie for one, thought the House of 
Commons, as it was, sufficient for the go- 
vernment^of this country. He had seen 
the House of Commons carry the coun- 
try through good and evil days: he had seen 
the House of Commons carry the country 
through war : he had seen the House of 
Ciinimons carry the country through 
peace, until at last the hon. gentleman 
opposite were obliged to allow, that it 
was in the most flourishing and improving 
condition. With the constitution of a 
House of Commons which had so con- 
ducted the country he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied. It was undoubtedly true, that 
there were some modes of returning mem- 
bers to that Hpusc which were irregular 
and anomalous ; but, under the present 
t 3 'stcm of representation gcnerall}', the 
country had risen ; na}’, Scotland hud 
especially risen, in a manner which could 
not be believed by those who had not 
been in that country. He knew perfectly 
well, and so did the hon. and learned 
mover, that there were many persons 
in this country who were more inclined 
towards democracy than towards mo- 
narchy. By such persons, a change in 
the constitution of parliament was cer- 
tainly desired. ^But retaining, as he 
did, an attachment to a limited mo- 
narchy, wishing to see the king with a 
certain portion of power, the House 
of^ I^ords with a certain portion of 
pow'cr, and the House of Commons, 
os at present, with a great share of 
power, hoped things would remain as 
they were. He was not desirous that the 
people should have all the power. Such 
ivere his views on the subject. He was 
far from believing, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was fond of re- 
publicanism; but, such motions tended 
to cherish republican sentiments. They 
encouraged vituperation of the existing 
system. To accede to the motion would 
be the first step to the destruction of the 
elective rights of every corporation in the 
kingdom ; and it would be much better 
for the hon. and learned gentleman to 
move at once for a removal of all Che 
rotten boroughs. He should meet the 
motion with a direct negative. 
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Lord John Russell expressed liis utter 
astonishment to hear any honourable 
member contend, that the object of the 
motion was not desired by the people of 
Edinburgh, in the face of the petitim of 
those very people themselves. Tiiat 
Scotland could be supposed solemnly to 
have stipulated at the Union^ that nine- 
teen persons in the city of Edinburgh, 
shoulcl return a representative Co the 
House of Commons, in spitd of, and 
sometimes in contradiction to, the remain* 
ing 21,000 of the respectable inhabitants, 
was so complete an absurdity, that he 
could not believe it ever entered any 
heads but such as were sometimes to be 
found in that House. There were some 
things wliich appeared so extraordinary 
and absurd at first hearing, that even 
public meetings, at which frequently the 
most ignorant were present, rejected 
them ; and they could be propounded 
only in the House of Commons. Of that 
description was the proposition of the 
bon. member for Yorkshire, with respect 
to the solemn stipulation to which he had 
adverted. The lion, member for York- 
shire had also discovered, that the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons was so 
admirable, that it had led the country 
through all its difficulties— through all 
the good and evil it had experienced. 
But, did the hon. gentleman mcon to say, 
that the present stale of the country — 
that its graduol recovery from tlie distress 
by which it had been nearly overwhelmed 
—was at all attributable, to the wisdom of 
that House ? Why, when the distress of 
the agricultural interest was at the highest, 
did ministers venture to say that they had 
any proposition to make to remove that 
distress? On the contrary, was it not 
said by gentlemen on the Opposition side 
of the House, and at last acceded to by 
tlie gentlemen on the other side, that 
there could be no relief giv^, except by 
relieving the country from taxation ? 
Was not that proposition at first treated 
with scorn ? Ana was it not said, that 
the natural course of events, seconded by 
the energy and industry of the people of 
England, would relieve us from any diffi- 
culties ? And that, in fact, was the case. 
What man of common sense was tlicrc 
but must see that it was so ? We had 
also the advantage of living under some 
good laws, and it was owing to the secu- 
rity derived from the knowledge that 
those laws could not be violated, that the 
country flourished, even in despite uf the 


corrupt manner in which that Houge was 
constituted. The hon. member for York- 
shire seemed apprehensive, that the gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of^the 
House were going to form a ropublicau 
constitution; but be could not concur in 
that apprehension. From the constitution 
of some republics — tlufi of Holland, for 
example— such a motion as this could 
not safely he entertained : but, in this 
country, where there existed a House of 
Lords with great independent privileges, 
no danger need be apprehended. There 
being a King and a llousc of Lords en- 
dowed /ith large powers, and possessed 
of the respect and veneration of the pco- 
ple^he House of Commons belonged to 
the people, and the more the people were 
truly represented in it, the more satisfied 
they would be with the constitution ge- 
nerally. Rut,” said the hon. genfle- 
maii. if you grant this boon to Edin- 
burgh, wliy not grant .it to Glasgow', or 
to Dundee?** And he (lord J. U.) was 
ready to do so, if as strong a case were 
made out. Hut, his hon. and learned 
friend had made out so strong a case for 
Edinburgh that no other that he hail 
heard could be compared whh it. He 
had shown, not only that Edinburgh was 
I not represented, but that the country', in 
I the centre of wdiicli it stood, was not re- 

f >rcscntcd. His hon. and learned friend 
lad shown, that that great and enlight- 
ened country was not represented ; and 
lie would hiiiiKclf add, with reference to 
the city of Edinburgh, from a personnl 
knowledge of it, that, if there were any 
people among whom an experiment of 
parliamenlarv reform might be safely 
tried, it was among the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, who were distinguislied for 
their love of order, and for the enlighten- 
ed, calm, and deliberate view whieli they 
took of political subjects. They were 
under the influence of persons, the very 
reverse of wild in their principles, and 
whose abilities were such, that if they were 
in that House, they would be reckoned 
amongst its greatest orflaments. Those 
who knew Edinburgh, knew this to be 
the fact ; and that if the people of that 
city were to be put in possession of popu- 
lar rights, iheywoiild use those rights, not 
raslily, but with discretion and moderation. 
Hewasconvinced that no better beginning 
could be made in the course of amend- 
ment, than by acquiescing in ids bon. 
and learned friend’s motion. 

Lord JBinning declared, that the pri«- 
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cipicswbich tlienoblelordliadjiutiaiddown They were sure that it would not tend to 
were such as he could never subscribe to. the benefit of Scotland to endeavour to 
The noble lord and tliose.wbo thought make any change in the constitution ge- 
with him on the subject of parliamentary neraily, and above all in the constitul^pn 
reform, finding that they were unable to of the House of Commons ; and he for 
carry that question as a whole, were de- | onl, as a Scotchman, and as deeply inte- 
termined if they could, to accomplish it \ rested as any man could be for the happir 
piece by piectf: and they well knew j ness of his country, even if he thought 
that if they could, in any one instance, ; the representation in Scotland bad, would 
be successful, that case would stand them | not consent to amend it, if be thought, 
in stead as a precedent for further &no> as he thought on the present occasion, 
vation. Ibe noble lord had argued that that by so doing he should infallibly sub-; 
a regard to tlie cboracter of the House, vert the whole representative system of 
and to the removal of the existing stains the empire. He by no means meant to 
and spots on the face of its con^tution, say that the present representative system 
should induce them to restore it ^ its ; of Scotland was the best that could pos« 
purity, by giving to the people oi^he ‘ sibly be devised. He readily admitted, 
city of Edinburgh, which the noble mrd that if that House were idiout to settle a 
described, and justly described, as de- constitution for a new country, or to 
serving of every consideration, a greater grant a new constitution to any country, 
share than it possessed in the representa* it would, not enter his bead to frame that 
tivusystem of thecountry. Against thisge* constitution in strict conformity to the 
neral principle he for one mustpretest. He representative system in Scotland. He 
willingly admitted, that in cases in which would go a step further. If by any 
corruption and malversation were proved, strangfi and extraordinary concurrence of 
that House was bound, and it had always circumstances, Scotland were to be uom- 
sliowii itself ready, to apply a corrective, pletely divided and separated from Eng* 
So fur he was quite disposed to go. But, i land, a ease would then arise as difierunt 
to the rcmdval of such spots and stains as ! from the present as light from darkness ; 
the noble lord alluded to, to the de* | and it might justly become a matter of 
structioii' of close, or comparatively close ' doubt, if the government of Scotland 
corporations, in which, by institutioDS j ought to be continuedc to be carried on, 
existing from time immemorial, the right j without considerable changes in the re- 
of voting for members of parliament was presentative system of- that country, 
confined to a certain number of indivt* The hon. and learned mover had argued 
duals, ho for one would never consent, as if there were no pidrlic opinion 
The noble lord had begun hie speech, by in Scotland, or as if that public opinion 
expressing his surprise at what bad fallen had no weight. But the fact was. 
from hie hon. friend the member for | that public opinion had very great 
Yorkshire, on the subject of the debate, weight in that country. It operated 
in the reign of George the Second, be- powerfully on the representatives for 
tween the duke of Atgyle and ord Hard- Scotland ; and the doors of the House of 
wicke. But, could ree noble ear), with Commons were open to receive, and the 
all bis ingenuity in ascribing various representatives of the empire at large 
meanings to words, ** raU the seal from | wiUing to bear, all the lepresentationu 
off the bond.” Could be deny that it was f that the pettgki of Scotland might feci 
stipulated, by one of the articles of tho disposed to make. To him it appeared. 
Union, that the old ebartmed ri^ts of that no case had been made out by the 
boroughs in Scotland should in' alT timee hon. aud learned mover. Ail those who 
ha preserved andT maintained I That was argued the question took vspeciai care to 
IqMat tlie article |tated ; and it was out separate Scotland from England as much, 
the power of the noble lord, or the hon. ea possible in their consideration of it. 
and learned gentleman, to get rid of the Now, that was most unconstitutional, 
plain moaning of those words. But they The representation of Scotland formed a 
assumed that the change they proposed eompon^t part of the. representaUon of 
would bo for the benefit of Scotland, the empire. It was by the representatives 
Thus they began by begging the ques- of the empire at large, that the Ubertica 
tion.^ Now lie, and those who thought and happiness of the people of Scotland 
with him, doubted whether the change were protected and secured. The bou. 
would bo fur the benefit of Scotlaad. and learned mover had been well remind- 
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ed by Ihe hon, member for Yorkshire, of a place, that it happened to con tain 
that he had begun in the wrong plkce. many virtuous and respectable persons ? 

But the fact was, as he bad already ob- On such a ground, it might be proposed 
seryed, that the object was, to obtain that to change the constitution of any pbtce, 
by piecemeal, which it was found im- npt because _ there was manifest corrupl 
practicable to obtain as a whole. For tion of a political kind, but because the 
instance,. Grampound was one of those people were morally good. But, where 
spots and stains on the constitution, of would be the end of sSIccting pluces on 
which the noble lord complained. By the score of character i Would it be a 
taking away Grampound here, and Edin« wise principle to establish, that a cliange 
burgli there, and Glasgow and lo on, the of polittew institutions was to be the re- 
advocates of what was called parlia^ ward of virtue and good conduct ; and 
mentary reform, hoped they might ^t the House of Commons were to be the 
oventuuly achieve their obiect. He Judges and the dispensers of that reward? 
wanted to know why Ediuhurgn had been ~He hap heard with much pleasure the 
selected for the present experiment ? just encomiums which the hon. member 
TIte noble lord, indeed, had said, that he tor ]jjbrksliire had bestowed on the eba* 
was very willing to lake Glasgow too. meter and conduct of the House of Com* 
Yes, and every other borough inthe king- mons. That hon, member hud spoken of 
dom, no doubt. But he (lordB.) was the House with a strong and a «liie sense 
talking to those who had no such object of the benefits which it had conferred on 
—ho was talking to those who wished to the country. He had truly stated, that 
uphold the constitution— and to those the Housenad carried the country through 
persons he would observe, that there waa good and through evil, through peril and 
nothing in the case of Edinburgh which difficulty, through a long and tremendous 
pointed it out as the place to be selected war ; and that they had at length brought 
fur this experinienr. Why Edinburgh, it to a state of peace, nnd thank God I 
and not Glasgow ? The case of Glasgow to a condition improving and prosperous 
was much stronger than that of Edinburgh, beyond precedent, l^ie noble lord, not 
Glasgow was only one of foigr boroughs being very well able to deny the result 
represented by a single member, yet bad contented himself witli oenying that 
Glasgow was more populous than Ediu* the House of Commons etllicr had or 
burgli ; it was one of the largest manu- could possibly have had any share in pro- 
factoring towns in the kingdom; it was ducingtt. lie (lord B.) did not si^poie 
the second place in point of population, that the hon. member for Yorkshire meant 
being inferior in that respect only to Lon- to confine his praise to the House of 
don ; and yet this {{rcat town, with all its Cpinmons. He was sure that Uie hon, 
population and all its commerce, had only member did not mean to exclude from it 
tliu fourth share of a representative in the people of England whose conduct, 
parliament. If he were to choose he- throughout the whole of the late awful 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh on the contest, could never be enough applaud- 
present occasion, he would certainly pre* ed, aod would be dwelt upon with 
fer Glasgow, and give it a member to pride by future historians, and held 
itself; and he did not think the people of up ae. a williaat example to other nations. 
Glasgow were much obliged to the hon. But, that which ho (lord B.) considered 
and learned gentleman for> having left as the true test on tbo present occasion 
them in the lurch.- But tlie noble lord , was, that during the whole of tlie period 
seemed to think, that the measure, which ’ to whicli he had just alluded, the seotU 
he considered a proper one in itself, was - menis of the House of Cs^mons were irt 
rendered more proper by the respectable ! strict accordance with the scuUmento ui||^ 
character of tne individuals for whose • the people ; and it was in tluit point oHIv 
supposed benefit it was to be adopted. ! view espeduliy, that he thought the eti- 
'ihe noble lord could not have more ; comiums of the hon. member for York- 
respect for the character of the inhabi- ' shire, on the House of Commons, peculi- 
tants of his (lord B*s.) native place foan j arly justified— The lion, and learned mo*. 
lie bad. He perfectly concurred in the ver bad begun bis speech, by giving some 
praises which the noble lord had be- account of the petition which bad been 
stowed on the people of Edinburgh. They i preecoted to the House, on the subject of 
deserved them all. But waa it any argu- itU motion. He had understood the bun. 
uieut in favour of altering the institutioos ' and learned gentlenan to say, that great 
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painr had been taken to exclude from the parliamentary reformers wished them 
signittg the petition all persons who were to do, that they were asked to do it ? If 
not rated at five pounds h-year. Now, that were to be admitted, they would soon 
really, it wasamostextraordinaryproceed- have numerous petitions, from towns, and 
ing on the part of these popular leaders, even from counties in England ; some 
these determined Whigs, to take upon calling for extended qualifications; others 
themselves to put inquiries to the good for qualifications which bad nob hitherto 
people of Edinburgh on this subject Are existed ; and others bewailing the exist- 
you rated at five pounds a year*’ ? No, once of any qualifications at all. Under 
only at four pounds ten.** ** Oh !, then such circumstances, he imagined it would 
you roust not sign our petition.’* These be considered very praiseworthy in the 
gentlemen certainly resembled what the House of Commons to stand out against 
French called the aristocracie populam^ so great a variety pf demands; and he 
and yet they boasted, that tha petition Crusted they would show their opinion on 
was signed by six or seven thoumnd per- the subject in the present instance. If at 
sons ! Now really, he wished to know any time when the popular feeling hap- 
how, after all, the persons who wer^ppst- pened to be excited, the inhabitants of any 
ed at various places to receive signatures district or town were to require a change 
could ascertain, that the persons oiTering in their constitution, and their requisition 
to sign came within the prescribed limita- were to be listened to, parliament would 
tion. The inquiry would be impracticable, never be at rest for a moment. The con- 
if it were decent*; and it would not be de- stitution would be altered every day at 
cent, if it were practicable. lAiwever, it the popularit aura. There were abun- 
appeared that, after great pains had been dance of deficiencies to be supplied, 
taken, after speeches had been uttered, Where was the member for Leeds i 
and pamphlets published by persons un- Where was the member for Manchester ? 
doubtedly ofeminent abilities and informa- MThere was the member for Birmingham i 
Cion, out of21,000 persons, 6 or 7,000 had Where was the member for Shefiield? 
been induced to sign this petition to the Why did not tlie noble lord remonstrate 
House of Commons, praying for a change with his hon. and learned friend on his 
in the representation of the city of Edin- unjust partiality for the city of Edinburgh, 
burgh. So far was lie, however, from be* when others stood so much in need ofliis 
ing ovenUrhelmed by such an authority iu assistance? Why was Leeds to be totally 
favour of the hon, and learned gentle- neglected and left unrepresented ? Why 
man’s motion, that the only thing that was not the ancient and medicinal city of 
surprised him was, that the petition had Bath, with its 36,000 inhabitants, taken 
not been signed Iw a much greater num* under the patronage of the hon. and 
ber of persons, 'flie nuisance complained teorned member for Caine i There a cor- 
of was, according to the hon. and learned poration of not more than nineteen or 
gentleman, intolerable ; the town council twenty persons returned both the repre- 
monopolized the rights and privileges of the sentatives, and that corporation was con- 
inhabitants of Edinburgh ; and yet, when fined almost entirely to the learned faculty 
a petition was prepared to be presented to of medicine. According to his (lord B's.) 
the House of Commons, praying for an view of the question. He never would 
abatement of that nuisance, and a resto- consent Co disfranchise even the Bath 
ration of those rights and privileges, out doctors ; but, with that instance staring 
of 21,000 householders, only 6 or 7,000 him in the face, it was, surely, a little too 
could be prevailed upon to subscribe it ! raucli for the hon. and learned gentleman 
And, let it be r^Hrollected, that even from to come ^ down with a grave complaint 
^ihis number some deduction ought pro* about Edinburgh, aa if that were the only 
^ably to be made, for those who perhaps place in the empire so unjustly treated, 
signed their names twice over, or who did Let Bath tremble if Edinburgh fall! for 
so, from mere amusement and wanton- they stood in precisely the same predica- 
ness ; so that the friends of the petition ment* The noble lord, the member for La- 
had no right to soy that it proceeded from nark (lord A. Hamilton ), op the two great 
even a third of the inhabitant houaehold- occasions when he had brought under the 
era.*— But, ifthc petition actually had apo- notice of parliament the state of the Re- 
ken the sentiments of a third of the inha* presentation in Scotland, had followed the 
bitant houseliolders of Edinburgh, ms {lamc course as that pursued by the hon. 
it a reason for the House to do that wliicli and learned gentleman to-night. In dis* 
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cussing the questions by the Royal Bui^e, 
and of the counties of Scotland, he nad 
invaridily told the House, to put out of its 
view the subject of parliamentair reform 
A long lecture to the same emot hgd 
been read by the hon. and learned mem* 

her for Caine [Mr. Abercromby across 
the table, denied that he had said a word 
of the kind.] Such at least was the con* 
elusion to be drawn from what he had 
stated, and yet it was clearly shewn that 
parliamentary reform, if it were good for 
any thing, ought to bq extended to Scot- 
land. The hon. and learned gentleman had 
said for instance—** Thereisnorea son up- 
oncarth, why you, the House, should not 
adopt this motion ; if you are consistent, 
you will approve it, because you uphold 
the mixed popular constitution of the Bri- 
tish empire.’* The conclusion was inevi- 
table ; the assertion was, that there was 
nothing popular in the elections in Scot- 
land, and, consequently, that parliamen- 
tary reform ought to be extended to that 
country, in order to make them popular. 
He hop^ the hon. and learned gentlemen, 
by this display of ingenuity, would not 
be led to fall into the common error of 
thinking the cases of Scotland and Eng- 
land separate and distinct; in point of 
truth, reason, and justice, they were the 
same, although it might answer a teiMo- 
rary purpose to represent them os dimr- 
ent. The people of Scotland were influ- 
enced by the debates here, and the de- 
bates here were influenced, in return, by 
the people of Scotland. ’The press was 
perfectly free in Scotland, and though the 
church establishment might not be the 
same as that in England, the people of both 
were one in feeling and one in interest. If 
Scotland were to be considered a compo- 
nent part of the British empire, the argu- 
ment, if good for anything, applied to it 
in every way. If the people of Scotland 
valued the constitution under which they 
lived and flourished, they would not con- 
sent to this breach which the hon. and 
learned gentleman was anxious to make 
in that part which was most assailable, 
and which ought, therefore, to be most 
strcnuoiuly and most carefully defended. 
Themotion, if carried, coulddono possible 
good to Edinburgh, which had so flou- 
rished and improved under the govern- 
ment of a town council. Of that town 
council,and its members, he knew nothing: 
he only knew, that the city was under 
the greatest obligations to it ; and he was 
not prepared to treat so important a body. 


as if it were the corporation of some 
borough which thought of nothing but 
eating and drinking. The greatest im- 
provements in Edinburgh had been car- 
ried on, under the auspices of the town 
council, and, owing to their exertions and 

superintendence, tint ancient city now 
exdted the admiration *of all strangers, 
whether foreigners or Englishmen. Upon 
this ^int he begged to ai>peal to those 
who had seen Edinburgh, at that most in- 
teresting moment when it was honoured 
with the presence of its sovereign. Was 
there an« thing at that time, which could 
lead to sne supposition, that the misera- 
ble inhabitants were living under the rule 
of a^tty, close, and narrow-minded cor- 
poration. He gave the present motion his 
most decided opposition, and he was per- 
suaded that the people of Edinburgh felt 
no sympatliy with the hon. and learned 
member who had introduced it. 

Sir J. Nbwport, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for York- 
shire on the claims of parliament, as the 
authors of the present prosperous state of 
the country, said, that be nad lived long 
enough to remember the panegyrics rung 
out by its members upon the parliament 
of Ireland, previous to the union. It was 
said, that they were proceeding in the 
best of all possible ways to secure the 
happiness of the people of Ireland; in 
short, that nothing could be wiser or bet- 
ter than the measures they adapted. He 
would venture to say, that if tlie debates 
from the year 1790 to 1800 were gone 
through. It would be ^ound that ninc- 
tenths consisted of eulogiums pronounced 
by the parliament of Ireland upon itself. 
How well deserved those eulogiums had 
been, it was needless for him to point out ; 
enough was known to make him and 
others very sceptical as to the justice of 
the praises which the hon. member for 
Yorksliiro had so liberally lavished. The 
Irish parliament had accelerated its own 
downrall, by separating itself from the 
feelings and interests oT ^e people they 
professed to represent; and it was not- 
improbable that, in the case of England, ' ' 
the same cause would lead to the same 
effiect. The noble lord who spoke last 
had maintained, that the petition so re- 
spectably and so numerously ngned, did 
not spealc the sentiments of the ii^abitants 
of Edinburgh. But, if tliis were true, why 
had no counter.petition been got up and 
laid upon the table? Suflicient time had 
been allowed ; as the petition now before 
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the Hmiie h&d been presented last year; 
and although the lord provost had refused 
to autonion the meeting al which it was 
t^greed to, he might, perhaps, without any 
great dlIBcalty, have been induced to 
aanction, even with his presence, an as* 
Aembly which hgd for its object the de« 
feat of the present motion [hear, hear!]. 
The noble lord had asked, why the case 
Of Glasgow had not been brought for> 
ward to*night as well as that of Edin. 
burgh i The answer was plain— because 
there was no petition from Gla8(|Ow. As 
CO the signatures to the petitton from 
Edinburgh, it could not be domed that 
they were those of people of cbaMcter 
and property, since the greatest pal Ahad 
been taken to exclude all others: yet, the 
opponents of the object in view now 
turned round, and the very men, who on 
all former occasions had ndicuM repre* 
sentations from what they termed the 
rabble, complained, that the peution upon 
the tabic did not come from the InhabU 
tants at large, but only from a select class. 
The point for which the noble lord had 
contended was neither more nor less than 
this, that, ..because there arc many blots 
and defects in the system of represents* 
rion, on that very account it was improper 
to commence a rcmcdy.In other words, the 
worse Che whole state of the representation 
was, the inore fit it was to allow it to go on 
until itarrivcd,if he mightso say, at the per* 
flection of evil. If the House rejected the 
present motion, and persevered in an ob- 
stinate refusal to listen to the just com- 
plaints of the people on the subject of re- 
presentation, It might in time exhaust the 
patience of the nation, and aeceleirate its 
own downfidl [hear !]. As socm as the 
right hon. baronet sat down, the ques* 
tiott was called for from the Ministerial 
Benches. 

Mr. Kennedy expressed hia surprise, 
that the right hon. MOtlemin, the mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. W. Dtuldasl, had 
not thought it worm his while to deliver 
bis opinion upon the present ocearioir. 
Under all the eireumttanocs, hiS ailcnco 
was remarkable ; for the rig^ hon*. gen- 
tleman had stated at a former dtae, ae 
would probably be rem'embered, dnct 
whenever this debate was brought on, ho 
should not foil to be in his place to make 
the House acquainted with his sentiments. 
Perhaps the right hon. gendetnan thought 
thane his notions were pretty well under- 
stood and it was much I^Cer for him to act 
Consistently, nijd soy nothing ; feeling that 


he had, in truth, no right to speak on the 
question, as he was not in fact the repre- 
sentative of UiepeopIeofEdinburgh [hear, 
hear !]. He shoula not have troobled'the 
House this evening, had be not observed, 
that some hon. gentleman had made use of 
art unwarrOntableargument connected with 
the act of union with Scotland. The 
same argnment bad been employed last 
year, but as it was then fully exposed and 
ex^dodeu, he had hoped that this year it 
would have been abandoned as untenable. 
The hon. member for York, and the no- 
ble lord had bodi stated that the rights of 
the corporation of Edinburgh were pre- 
served to them by the act of union, and 
consequently that the House of Commons 
was barred from interfering with them. 
This was the argument which neglected the 
clear distinction, between the various cor- 
porate privileges possessed by the town 
council, and tne right of sending a mem- 
ber to parliament. The opinions of the 
duke of Argyle and of lord Hardwicke 
had been rmied upon by them, without 
troubling themselves to go to the fountain 
head, the act of union itself— in order to 
ascertain its provisions, and to see whe- 
ther they bore out what was founded upon 
it. It would be found upon due inquiry 
that the opinion delivered by lord Uard- 
wieke had no application to sending mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, but 
merely to the privileges of the corporation. 
The 22nd article of the act of Union re- 
lated to the return of the forty-five mem- 
bers for Scotland, fifteen of whom were 
representatives for the royal Burghs, : it 
then proceeded to say, “ that the town of 
Edinburgh shmll have a right to elect and 
send one member to the parliament of 
Great Britain.** Here was no mention of 
the corporation : the town of E^n- 
burgh” only was spoken of ; and, in ano- 
ther part of the act, the ** city of Edin- 
burgh** wosagain mentioned, also to theex- 
clusiott of the corporation. Tliere was no 
question, that an act of that kind ought 
to be construed strictly ; and, strictly ebn- 
strned, the ** town of Edinburgh,’* and 
not the town council, had the right to elect 
llm meinber to represent it in parliament. 
Such ft preeeeding was consistent, not 
merely with the wording of the act, hot 
with common sense.— It was really a little 
too much to hear the noble lord endea- 
vour to depreciate the petition ; it was 
wonderful that he did not take a more 
manly course, as an open and atrenaous 
opponent of retom in every shape. Why 
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•hould the noble lord endeavour to under- 1 it will continue to advance, until atlcneih 
value the respectability and importance of the object ia triumpliantly attained. Do 
the individuails who Iwd aigned the peti> those who resist the motion of to night, 
tiop i What did he gain by it i Nothing t and the prayer of the petitioners, really 
because, whatever he might allege* it ^as believe they can persuade the people of 
not to be contradicted, that they were Scotland to think it safe and right, that 
most respectable persons and ail possessed they should be entirely excluded Irons nil 
of property. The hon. member tor York* share in the representation ? Does the 
shire had stated, tliat corruption was not noble lord, or even the hon. member for 
even alleged, much less proved ; but with* Yorl[|bire, flatter himself that he has 
out going thus far, was it not dnough to powm of eloouence suffident to make 
say, that the city of Edinburgh was no the people believe, that a parliament 
longer what it was when the corjporation composed of individuals with whose choice 
was first composed ? The inhabitants of they haiL notiiing to do, will promote 
that day did not exceed 12,000; but much their inijircats, maintain their rights, or 
as they had increased aince that date, conciliate flieir esteem i Do not educa- 
tliey were still rapidly increasing, and the tion.^d experience, on the contrary, teach 
city proportionabiy growing in magnitude them that, if they are to be secure in 
and importance. 1 m might enter more at their liberty or their property, tliey most 
length into this subject; and, if he did. have a due share in the representation i 
not do so at present, it was not becauce All my calculations upon thu great ques* 
lie did not fbel the strongest zeal upon the tion arc formed upon the rapid growth of 
question, but because the hon. member fur knowledgo, the progress of mental im« 
Yorkshire, and tbe noble lord, had offered provement among all classes; and thia 
so little that required reply, and because House will find, Wat unless some reform 
it was needless to argue aelf^vident pro- be effected, it will enjoy less and less the 
positions. One of those waa, that reiorm confidence of the nation. As usual, when 
in the city of Edinburgh waa greatly the occasion ofiera, the self-love^ of the 
needed ; and if it were not granted both House has been adminiatcred to^his night, 
there and elsewhere, the refusal would with a prodignlitv of c&mplimcnt, and the 
tend much to alienate the feelings of tbe hon. member for Yorkshire has pro> 
people of Scotland from the House of nounced a panegyric which might have 
Commons.— As no member rose toaddress been received wim more modesty and less 
the House, violence of expression, had it been better 

Mr. Aberenmbif rose to reply. At deserved. He told us to look at the 
least, Sir, (said the hon. and learned flourishing condition of the country and 
member) thus much has been gained for its unexampled prosperity ; and followed 
the people of Scotland— that no honour- it up by a declaratioo, that that prosperity 
able member has ventured to vindicate tbe bad been produced by the ability, wisdom, 
state of the representation of the city of skill, prudence, and above all, by the 
Edinburgh. No one has had the hardi- ptifhy of parliament. But, lel^ me ask 
hood to say, that he will undertake the who leads In overy great question, this 
defence of tbe existing representative House, or the country i 1 will limit my- 
system in Scotland. The hon.. member self to the period during which 1 have 
for Yorkshire has insinuated, that re* been a member, and J say with the gi^eatest 
formers are generally republicans.. At confidence, that on air^uestiona in which 
least, I am not a republican ; for tbe any thing has been gained to the public 
leading principle of the reform 1 contend by the decision, the' country baa- led the 
for, is to produce anch a gradual and flouse, and not the House the country 
wholesome change in the representation [hear ! from Mr. S. Wortiey^. Does the 
of the people, as to attest alt danger of hon. member for Yorkshire imagine that 
the establishment of a republic. Those, 1 do not know the use he is prepared to 
indeed, may be truly called twpoblicans, make of what I have just said r 1 waa 
who, adhering to antiquated defects, and aware of the manner in which It would 
modern corruptions, lefiMc to listen to be applied by him, and. I repeat, that 
the voice of a well-inibnned people call- whenever any thing benefidal biw bMn at 
ing for a rational ehonge' and an easy last dragged from this reluctant House, 
remedy. 1 am wall assured, that, as edu- it hae been accomplished by the exertion 
cation has advanced in thia country the cd'ibe voiee of the peoplei rebed so loudly 
denre of reform haa advanced alao, and and aowidely, that no nun even dared tobo 
'VOL. X. ■ I SI ■ 
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deaf tb it [hear !3> But doea it follow, that 
becaiiae tne concesaion has been extorted 


after a aeries of years, that it might not 
hmre been obtained much sooner, bad the 
nation^ possessed a due share in the repre* 
seiitationt Had we not possessed a free 
press, and had not education made such 
rapid strides, tbd members of this House, 
fenced in by privileges, protected by 
power, and screened by corruption, jvould 
still have rejected the claim whi<A they 
did not longer dare to deny. Some right 
hon. gentlemen whom 1 see mposite, and 
who have not long been in office must be 
deeply convinced of the truth of what 1 
am advancing. It is to their pndse— and 
1 do not wish to withhold applause S{^ere 
it is duo— -that they have endeavoured 
more to consult public opinion ! their la* 
hours have been devoted, both before and 
since the commencement of the session, 
to secure popularity ; thereby, give me 
leave to say, admitting the superior in> 
fluence of the public, and the necessity of 
securing its favour. They may for the 

K resent, perhaps, accomplish tlieir object 
y a deaf of artifice and some share 
of dmusion i but this cannot succeed for 


ever ; it must be ^n through ere long ; 
and though they may postpone it for a 
time, I believe that few of those whom I 
now address arc weak cnoogb to suppose, 
that they can at last avert the trial and 
decision of this great question of parlia- 
mentary reform. The people are every 
day becoming more and more convinced, 
that the only real security for all they 
cherish and esteem is to be found in se- 
curing to tbemsclves that weight in the 
representation to which they are entitled. 
A good deal has been said regarding the 
signatures to the petition I bad the ho- 
nour of presenting last session, and it is 
not to be wonderM at, that great efforts 
sliould have been made this night to do 
away with the eflbct of their numbers and 
lespectability. Persons of rank and pro- 
perty only subscribed it, in acquiescence 
with the often-repeated claim of this 
House, that those who had nothing to 
lose, and every thing to min, should not 
be brought forward to demand a change 
in that representation, with which they 
had no conoem. And, after all that we 
have heard and seen on the eubjeet of pe- 
titions for reform, is it finr this eristocraiie 
House now to turn roond, and^ to taunt 
the people who remonalrate, with being 
a.riiitocratic plcbeiape, and exerciea an ja- 
fiuence over those who are iaftrior to 


themselves ? Yet, such was the language 
of the noble lord, who. as it suited his 
purpose, either exalted or vilified the 
most respectable dames in the city, of 
Edinburgh. It has been observed, that, 
if * hie motion were carried, it would only 
be Ae beginning of a system of reform, 
and that the same principle must be fol- 
lowed up with regard to other places si- 
milarly circumstanced. I, for one, feel 
no difficdlty io saying, that if I could 
succeed to-night— of which I cannot have 
much expectation— 1 should be ready to 
co-operate, personally, with those who 
may think it expedient to go further. 1 
admit, that the introduction of this bill 
might lead to t^ reform of other places; 
but, those who apprehend therefrom the 
dimolution of the whole of the present 
system, must indeed think veiy poorly of 
their own cause, and very weakly of tlicir 
own strength, if they mean to say that they 
could not stop at whatever point they 
thought fit. The argument, if such it 
deserve to be called, used against me and 
my hon. ftiends to-night, roeanif no more 
nor less than this :— ** We know the na- 
ture of the contest in which we are en- 
gaged : wo know that public opinion and 
public knowledge are decidedly against us ; 
and our only chance of maintaining our- 
selves is to resist with vigour tho first at- 
tempt made to remove us.” Is not this, 
let me ask, a strong proof of infirmity f 
They dare not even admit of inquiry ; 
and that amounts of itself to on admis- 
sion of all with which we charge them. It 
is an admission, that will sink deep into 
the minds of the people of Scotland, and 
will lead to ultimate success on the part 
of the peiitionera. Let it be remembered, 
that we live in times when the people call 
things by their right names— when they 
arc no longer to be imposed upon by pre- 
tences that might have satisfied their 
forefathers-^wben they know truth from 
ftilsehood, and can distinguish between 
an argument and an assertion. To make 
them believe what has been advanced by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire, and sup- 
ported by the noble lord, you must de- 
prive them of the uso of their senses and 
of their ooderttandings. You must pre- 
vent them from either hearing, reading, 
or ifwaking ; for alt are Altai to corrupters 
dud corruption. When thus much is ac- 
complisbed, you may perhaps make tlie 
people give ctedit to these two proposi- 
tions : first, That they have no interest in 
the choice of their representatives; 2nd, 
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That it is better that members of perlta^ 
ment should be chosen by 19 suspected 
persons, than by the whole body of the 

inhabitants. Give me leave to add. that 

the* time will come when the Houim will 
be compelled to submit, and when it Will 
not be aljowed the opportunity of yield* 
ing with a good grace. When a wise 
and politic minister sees public opinion 
gathering liead against him. he will en« 
deavour to conciliate ; and to do so in 
Scotland at the present time, is of the 
highest importance, even to those who are 
best satisfied with things os they we. In 
a country like this, while a free press 
exists, no efforts on the part of govern- 
ment can arrest the progress of public 
opinion ; but the doctrine of to-night is. 
that though there is a great mass of pub- 
lic feeling in favour of reform, the tide, 
which cannot be turned, will be checked 
fur a while by the^ sophistical and delu- 
sive argument of virtual representation. 

The House divided : Ayes, 75. Noes, 
U9. Majority against Mr. Abercrombie's 
motion, 2 k The result of the division 
was announced, amidst loud cheering on 
the Opposition side of the House. 

List nf the Majority^ and aba of the 
Minority, 


MAJORITY. 


A’C'fturt, A. n. 
Aloxauiier, J. 
Ar1>uthiiot, rt. lion. C. 
Asiiiirkt, \V. if. 
AmIcv, sir J. D. 
H.ilfour, J. 

Piikor, K. 

llatliurst, hon. S. T. 
litair, James 
lloumc, rt. hon. W. S. 
llrownlow, C. 

Bruce, R. 

Boyd, \V. 

Burgh, sir U. 
Clielwyml, G, 
Culvert, J, 

Campbell, A. 
(banning, rl.hon. G. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cherry, G. fl. 

Clerk, sir G. 

Clinton, sir W. H. 
Clive, hon. R. 
Cockerell, air C. 
Cocks, James 
Copley, sir J. S. 
Cotterell, sir J. G. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Crokcr, J . W. 
Cumming. C. 

Cuftvis, J- 


JJawsoii, 0. 11. 
Oisbrowe, W. C. 
iluvenporc, D. 
JJuwkins, 11. 

Douglas, J. 

Dowiiie, 11. 
Dundas,rt. hon. W. 
Dunlop, James 
Denison, .1. 

East, sir Hyde 
Kostiior, vise. 

Ellis, C. R. 

Ellison, C. 

Eastcourt, T. G. 
Fleming, J. (Saltasb) 
Forbes, sir C. 

Fynea. C. H. 

Gilbert, D. G. 
Gladstone, J. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulbura, rt. hon. IL 
llerries. W. C. 
|iolford,G.P. 
Holmes. W. 

Hotbam. lord 
Huskisson, rUhon W. 
Horton, R. W, 

King, hon. H. 

Lamb, hon. W. 
EittletOQ. £. J. 

Long. rt. hon. sir C. 


Lowthcr. vise. 
Lusluiigton, S. R. 
Macnaughton, K. A. 
Martin, 'Sir Byam 
Magennis, R. 

Martin, R. 

Miles, P. J. 
Monteilh, H. 
Morland.sir S. B. 
Mundy, C. 

Nichol. It. hon. sir J. 
Nightiiigale. sir M. 
Paget hon. B. 
Palmerston, lord 
Peel, rt. hon. R. 

Peel, W. Y. 
PhiUimoiJ, J. 
Prendergast, M. G. 
Rae,^r W. 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 


Rogers, R. 

Ross, Charles 
Sandon, vise. 

Scotty lion. \V, \\. s, 
Seymour, II. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Sothcron, F. 

Stuan, \V, (Armagh) 
Tbbmpson, W. 
Thompson, J. k. 
Trench, F. W. 
Walpole, hon. J. 
Wellesley, R. 
Wetherell, C. 
Wilson, W. W C, 
Wynn, C. W. 
Wortley, J. S. juiir. 

TELLERS. 

Stewart, Wortley. J. 
Binning, lord 


MINORITY. 


Althorp, vise. 

Baring, Alex. 

Haring, sir T. 

Bonyon, B.* 

Bernal, R. 

Brougham, 11. 

Bury, vise, 

Beiitinck.ld.Wai.C. 

Calcraft. J. 

Carter. J. 

Chaloner. R. 

Clifton, vise. 

Cuflfiii, sir I. 

Colborrie, N. W. R. 
Creevey, 1 \ 
Crompton. S» 

Evans. W, 

Ellis, bon. O. A. 
Farratid, R. 

Oaskill. B. 

Graham. S. 

OraiUn. J. 

Guise, sir B. W. 
Gordon, R. 
Haldimand, W, 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Ileathcote. G. J. 
Heron, air R. 
Hobhouse. J. C. 
Honywood. W. P. 
Hume. J. 

James. W. 

I Johnstone. W. A. 
l^mb. hon. G. 

I Leycester, R. 

I Lethbridge, sir T. 
Maberly. J. 
Macdon^. J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 


Marjoribanks, S. 
Maniti, J. 

Milton, vise. 

Monck, J. B. 
Newman. It. W. 
Newpbrt, sir J. 

Ord, W. 

Palmer, C*. 

Palmer, C* F. 
Pares,!; • 

Pym, F. 

Porttnan, K. B. 
llaiiisden, J. C. 

Rice. T. S. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 
Itobarts, A. W. 
Roberts, Cjf. J. 
Robinson, sir G* 
Humbold, C. 1!« 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Scott. James 
Smith, John 
Stanley, hon. R. C. 
Stanley, lord 
Stuart, lord P. I. C. 
Sykes. Daniel 
1 ennyson. Charles 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Warn. J. A. 

Webbe, Edward 
Western. C. C. 
WillijuDs. John 
Wyvill. M. 
Wrottesley. sir John 
Whitmore. W. W. 

lELLRBS. 

Aberardml^, hon. J. 
Kennedy. T. F. 


Bbar Baitknci and other Cruel 
Sports. 3 Mr. R. Martin rose, accord- 
ing to notioef and stated, that the mo- 
tion which be had to propose was, that a 
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committee be appointed to inquire how 
iiir ccuel sports, if persevered in* tended 
to deteriorate end corrupt the morals of 
the^ people. This was a proposition 
which he thought it was only necessary to 
be stated* to command universal assent 
from those who heard it. He hoped too, 
that if it was disputed, it would be met 
with something else t^n witticisms* It 
might be said, that animals were not pos- 
sessed of those riglite which man pdksess- 
cd ; but he should contend, that though 
they could not bo said to possess rights 
in the same degree as men» yet diat being 
placed under the protection of \jao* they 
were eniitJed, so far as was consistent 
with the use which was given to mai^ver 
the brute creation, to be treated irith 
kindness and humanity. He tiiought* 
therefore,^ that unnecessary cruelty to 
animals, if it did exist, should be put 
down, and if they asked the magistrates of 
Liondon, of its vicinity, and of dhe united 
empire, they would tell them that it did 
exist, and nincty-nine to one of them would 
vote, that it should be put dow*n, as tend- 
ing to corrupt the morals of the people. 
If animals could bo contended to have no 
right to the protection of man, lie still 
should contend, diat the sports which 
were the object of Jiis motion ought to be 
suppressed, as tending to corrupt morals, 
and endanger good order ; and it was on 
this ground that he particularly founded 
his nmiion. He would tell the House, 
that the persons who were collected to- 

E ether at tho bear-baitings, and badger- 
ait ings were the lowest and most wretch- 
ed description of people* They were the 
horse-butchers of the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, the butchers’ boys, the coel-por* 
ters— those were the description of peo* 
lo who frequented the bear-pits. When 
on* gentlemen said, that bcar-baiiing and 
badger-baiting were to be compared to 
foxdiunting and partridge-shooting, he 
would gravely admonish Siiose geniTemen 
how they might hurt their own popularity 
wheu they said that they coold not put 
down these cruel sports without putung 
down the field-sports, in which they de- 
lighted* It was making them out to be 
as cruel and as monstrous as those mon- 
strous wretches tbtf bear-baiters* Those 
who sported on meir own manors, or 
fif^d 10 their own streams, were a very 
diffiirent sort of men* He had known 
men as humane at meu could be who fol- 
lowed tlie sports of the field* The gen- 
iJeiffan who presided over Westminster 


school had said, that the Westminster pit 
was the greatest mischief and disgrace to 
the neighbourhood of the school| as^ he 
was sorry to say, the gentlemen of ihc 
school were too much in the habit of at- 
tending it* Bear-baiting and badger- 
baiting were essentially different from fox- 
hunting and shooting: the badger was 
brought out, not to be killed at once, but 
to be baited, day after day, till be was 
torn to pieces by the dogs* It was im- 
possible to put this on a footing with 
shooting or fox-hunting. He would just 
state one case which had occurred at the 
Westminster pit, it was a fight between 
an unlucky bear and a bull dog : the lower 
jaw of the bear was torn off, and he was 
then not killed and put out of pain, but 
allowed to languish in torment ; the dog 
had its jugular artery cut, and died. The 
wretchra animals that survived one com- 
bat were brought out month after month. 
He had seen one that had lived two years; 
its eyes were out, its lip torn off, and the 
keepers said that it was necessary to 
shoot it at last, as there was nothing left 
for the dogs to lay hold of. These sports 
were the amusement of the lowest rubble. 
—It might be said, that this cruelty was 
not the amusement of many. It w’as true 
that it was not ; and therefore there was 
the less reason for defending them, be- 
cause the many were annoyed b^ the few 
who practised those barbarities. He 
allowed, that if the thing were done pub- 
licly— if the animals were torn to pieces 
ana : tortured in the open streets— the 
nuisance would be greater ; but the an- 
noyance was great to any person of hu- 
manity to know, that at certain hours 
these horrible cruelties were going on. If 
this were to be called a right, he would 
say, that a right should not be allowed lu 
exist so inconsistent with the happiness of 
others. It was asked, were they to inter- 
fisre with Uie amusements of the people i 
He should be glad to see the man who 
would get up and say, that the bull- 
baiters were the people of England. The 
many were annoyed by these cruelties, 
and their feelings and happiness ought to 
bo considered. If they wanted petitions, 
petitions would flow in from every part of 
the united kingdom, supplicating them to 
put an end lo the cruelty to animals. The 
Other day he had presented a petition 
from Manchester on the subject, and he 
thought it was a great honour that he was 
selected to present it* signed by 700 per- 
«oii% and he wgi informed that the signa* 
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turcs were most respectable. ^ Among 
them were all the resident physicians* and 
the physicians of the hospitals ; men infe- 
rior to none in science and knowledge of 
their profession* and seven clergymen, of 
good reputation for morals and learning. 
He know there was another petition 
coming from Liverpool* and if any hon. 
member would M and knock at the door 
of every man in Xasndonaod Westminster* 
he would find* a vast midority #ho would 
pray for the abolition of these cruelties. 
He should not trouble the House fitrtber* 
except to move. 

That a Select committee be appoint- 
ed, to inquire* whether the practice of 
Bear-baiting* and other cruel sports, has 
a mischievous effect on the morals of the 
people." 

Sir Jt. Heron rpse to give his utmost 
opposition to tho motion of the hon. mem- 
ber, and be begged the House not to 
sanction such a petty, trumpery* and he 
would add, such a blundering kind of le- 
gislation. He would explain what he 
meant by the term ** blundering kind of 
legislation,” as that which had been 
adopted by the hon. member. In- the 
course of the Inst session, the hon. mem- 
ber had said, that he would not touch 
upon hull-baiting* because be thought he 
was likely to be opposed in it ; and yet, 
the other evening he had gloried in the 
attempt to put it down. This he would 
cull a blundering mode of legislation; for 
an lion, member to glory at one time for 
having attempted that which, a short time 
before, ho had declared he did not in- 
tend. Perhaps, tlie hon. member hod In- 
tended to give the House one bull instead 
of another. He would oppose this motion, 
because he thought it went to trench 
upon the amusements of tlie people, and 
he did not think that they ought to be 
t renched upon unnecessarily. The legis- 
lature had not shown itself very favour^ 
able to the sporla of the common 'people. 
He could not believe that the higher or- 
dera were cruel io their sports, or that 
the lower orders, who imitated those 
above them were cruel in theirs. The 
ho#.- member who brought this forward 
had either gone too far, or not far enough 
on this occasion. In his opinion* he 
went too for ; but, on the hon. member’s 
own principle, he would aak him what tie 
thought or cock-fighting f or what be 
ihoujjht of another und of sport, in which 
he did not know whether the hon. mem- 
ber indulged; namely, that of tocturing 


an oyster by eating it alive? What did 
he think of fox-hunting \ He was not a 
badger-baiter ; but be really thought that 
there was juat about as much cruelty in 
torturing a fox to death, as torturing a 
badger. But the hon. member, after 
abolishhm those sports, must not rest 
there. He must carry Tiis protection to 
aniiaala still further, and move an humble 
addr^ to the throne, praying 'that his 
majesty will enter into a convention with 
the king of Friince, for the purpose of 
abolishing die torture of frogs in that 
country.^ He must also, upon the prin- 
ciple cm this motion, endeavour to do 
away with the manufacture of the Straa- 
bur^pie, which, as was well known, con- 
sists of a certun part of a goose, the 
liver, after- that animal had been kept in 
torture for a considerable time. Looking 
at the tendency of the present motion, he 
could not support such a petty and 
trumpery vnode of legislation, and should 
therefore oppose it. 

Mr. W. Peel said, ho gave credit to hia 
hon. friend, for the excellent motives that 
actuated him, but hecouldnot avoid acciog 
the gross inconsistency and partiality of 
the law that was propowd. Thty who were 
daily in the habit or pursuing amusements 
which had some degree of cruelty ( though, 
perhaps, not quite so much a* those com- 
plained of), were called upon to aupprew 
the amusements of others, on the ground 
of cruelty. Now, unless the members of 
the House were disposed to give up their 
sports, he saw not bow they could inter- 
fere with tho sports of others. Bear- 
baiting and badger-baiting might not bo 
very favourable to morality ; but tho 
people migiit say that it was not very fa- 
vourable to morality for the higher classes 
to assemble on Saturday night, and con- 
tinue till Sunday morning et the Opera. 
If bis hon. friend would legislate— for 
which he- saw no necesrity— he would 
recommend him to fly at game* 

and abolish all cruel sports. *1110 existing 
lew, if enforced, would put an end to the 
disorderly meetings whicll his bon. friend 
compluned of, and he could tlie^oro see 
no ground whiuever for the motion. 

Mr. J. Smith smd, Uiat, although a 
part of the ridicule which hod been di- 
rected ogainst his hon. friend might de- 
volve upon himself, lie should neverthe- 
less give the mutioa his support, and 
state the reason that induced him to^ do 
so. Nothing had been brought forward 
agmost the motion which could be fairly 
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called arsument. Something had been 
eaid which amounted to this— « We are 
cruel ouraeWea, and it would be extraor* 
dinary for ut to prevent cruelty in othcre.” 
That argument no could not use ; for he 
waa not conscioue that he was cruel. But, 
aetMng aside pleasantry and recrimina- 
tion, was not tho honest truth this— that 
the cruel sports, to which his hen. friend 
liad directed their attention, did great 
injury to the comfort, the hapjpiness! and 
the good order of tlie people who fre- 
quented them? He liad no experience 
personally of these sports; he never 
attended thoin; but he understqpd, Uiat 
those who frequented them were the 
lowest, the most unfortunate^ an^the 
most ignorant of the populace, they 
ought, it was said, to respect the amuse- 
ments of the poor. No man was disposed 
to regard with a more favourable eye, the 
common people than he was; but the 
practices complained of were iit)urious to 
the real comiorts and the biq>piness of 
those people. If they examined indivi- 
dually tho history of those who attended 
these cruel sports, they would find them 
persons totally uneducated, that was, as 
to any mosol or religious knowledge, and 
it might be an objection to his bon. friend's 
motion, that wiule such a mass of igno- 
rance existed, they could not put an end to 
the taste for such amusements, and that 
tlie only way to put an end to them and to 
the race of men who filled the, courts of 
justice with criminals, and the transports 
witli convicts, was to educate the people. 
So long os the^ negligence continued, the 
evil would continue; and he felt it bis duty, 
as an. honest man, to lose no opportunity 
of holding iH> the evils to the view of par- 
liament. lie was forry not to see pre- 
sent his bon. and learned friend the mem- 
ber for Winchelsea ( Mr. Brougham) in 
bis place, who was able so much more 
forcibly to urge on the .House, the duty of 
espcodiiig the superfluous money which 
he was happy to see they possessed, in 
some plan of general education. As, 
however, that «aas not likely to happen, 
he would support a motion, whicli would 
repress the evil, though it might not re- 
move tlie root of it. 

Mr. Secretary Ped disclaimed any in- 
tention to throw ridicule on tlm motioo. 
Thero was noUiing ludlcnras in the sub- 
ject, though there might be in the eray of 
trMting it ; and, if hia boa friend himself 
smiled at the hon. baroiMBt's illustration of 
Ids argument from the mode of eating 


oysters, others might surely be pardoned 
if their risible muscles were similarly 
affected. The argument of the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, was this— 
uneducated people frequent barbarous 
spfirts. One of nis own conclusions was 
perfbctly just— “ Educate the jieople 
but It. was no argument for a special 
enactment to repress a particular species 
of amusement. On the contrary, the 
converse ef the argument might be main- 
tainable : in uneducated persona it might 
be said, an excuse can be found for these 
unpbilosophical and barbarous sports ; 
but educated men, who could derive 
amusement from literature or other pur- 
suits, were the veiy individuals who ought 
to be punished ter resorting to cruel 
sports. If his hon. friend began by laying 
it down as a principle, that all animals 
were under the protec\ion of mao, why 
did he limit his claims? Why would lie 
protect the rough bear'and the strong 
bull, who had at least a chance with their 
adversaries, and leave the unfortunate 
bare, the partridge, and the snipe, who 
could not resist their enemies, open to 
persecution ? Why did not his bon. friend 
put down fox-hunting, which was just as 
cruel os badger-baiting? He could not 
call upon the House to accede to the 
motioo, merely on tho melancholy story 
of ao individual bear, or badger, tliat had 
been ill-treated. Every roan who pur- 
sued field sports must know, that in the 
course of them a vast deal of uonecessary 
su&ring was inflicted on the animals. It 
would be easy foe him to detail five hun- 
dred instances in which aniroala had 
suffered extreme pain; but tlie House 
would not sufer its judgment to be mis- 
led by its feelings so far as to legislate on 
such grounds. If the House were to act 
on tliM principle^ they might extend their 
cares- over a very widu field, for there was 
not a single sport in which animals were 
concernen tliot waa not in its nature pro- 
ductive of pain and cruelty. How often 
mi^t it occur, that a roan of large for- 
tune, particularly attached to that particu- 
lar npwett riiould challenge all England to 
a, grand cock-fight? His hon. friend iM, 
bo w:ouId put down cock-fightiog. This 
WM just what be ( Mr. Peel) apprehended. 
His boo. friend would come to the House, 
sccsion after session, now with some tdc 
about a coek, and now with one about a 
bull, and call ibr enactments on eaeh occa- 
sion. Why did be not attack horse-racing? 
ilia boo. friend seemed to say, that be 
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deBired him to do so. Now, hB did not 
desire his hon. friend, to do any such 
thing. What he desired of him was, that 
he .would forbear legislating on such sub- 
jects altogether. They were too q^i- 
nute— too mucli the property of local 
custom and regulation.--Co be fit matters 
for legislation. It was not' that he meant 
to say the people might not be. bettw 
without them t but eten upon that consi- 
deration, it did not follow that the enact- 
ment which his hon. friend desired, ought 
to take place. Much might be said (pur- 
suing thu principle) in utvottrof a more 
extended and vigilant system of j^lice, 
which, by perpetually communicating 
between one town and village and another, 
might greatly tend to diminish mmea and 
to protect property ; but he had no hesi- 
tation in saying he liked the existing sys- 
tem with its imperfections better: he pre- 
ferred England as it was, to what it might 
Itc under such an alteration of her polke. 
He liked even the wild luxuriance of the 
plant ; and would be the last to cut and 
trim it down to the prime precise stan- 
dard which the hon. geileman’s proposi- 
tions would go to establish. He would 
rather that the House should turn its eyes 
away, than select the sports of the people 
for penal enactment. The Act was, how- 
ever, that cruelty was bv no means the 
vice of England, generally. As to what 
his hon. friend had instanced about the 
scenes that took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster, he thought him in 
error upon that point also; for he (Mr. 
P.) would punish the educated^ and not 
the uneducated individuals who attended 
on such occasions, upon the prineiple, that 
if mischiefs were created, tnev were at- 
tributable to those who should have been 
aware of the fact; and that the habits and 
morals of the poor ever follow the course 
of the morals and habitf of the rich. With 
singular inconsistency the hon. gentle- 
man stated, that those scenes were atten- 
ded only by the rdible ; and in his very 
next sentence, he lamented the evil ex- 
ample they afforded to the patridanaidio- 
lar^pf Westminster who were to be seen 
thel^ Could the hon. gentleman, doubt 
who were the proper object! of his cen- 
sure? But it was evident, that all this 
time the thing could not be prevented ; 
for nothing would justify magistrates in 
dispersing a crowd assembled to witness 
a sport that was not illegal, even if the 
exhibition of that sport was likely to lead 
to some bad acts. On what prindple did 


his hon. friend forbear putting down 
Ascot and Epsom races, to which, how- 
ever, he annwiy withdrew himself, with 
many other members of the House? All 
the world knew that races were scenes of 
constant riot and confusion; but they 
were invariably attended by people of the 
highest rank and character, as well as by 
the rabble. He muld contend that sum 
amusements ought to be allowed. After 
the tmis of the day,' it was proper that 
there should be some places m relaxation 
•—some species of amusement for the 
lower or^r; and if these were sometimes 
attended»oy shades of cruelty, it was far 
better so, than to introduce bito the coun- 
try oue rigid system of undeviating mo- 
rality. But, admitting that all such things 
were wrong, it was not cleor they coiild 
bo repretaed by laws. There were many 
virtues, such as benevolence and charity, 
and be believed humanity was amongst 
them, which could not be inculcated by 
laws. The House must take care, in le- 
gislating, that they did not introduce 
worse evils than those whidi they at- 
tempted to cure. The arguments urged 
by the hon. member, as to the poor taking 
an example from the fich, shduld teach 
him, that the effectual way to improve the 
morals and amuaementa or the former, was 
to set abont improving those of the latter. 
The House would do well not to give the 
world occasioo to say, that the rich, in 
putting down the sports of the poor, pre- 
served their own : or that they 
" Compound for sports they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to.'* 

They would do well to take care, that 
in legialating for the abolition of cruelty, 
they did not introduce new vices among 
the people. He would liko to ask his 
honourable friend, whether he really be- 
lieved that there were twenty bears kept 
for baiting in all England ? f Mr. Martin 
seemed to express an assent.j If bis hon. 
friend could prove that there were twenty 
be did not think it would alter the case, 
as tc the necessi^ of putting them within 
the protection of a statofe. Nor could 
he understand how it happened, that his 
bon. friend, proposed to spare our alien- 
enemy, the bear, and to leave out of tliia 
amnei^ those natural-born subjects, the 
hare, tne partridge, and the pheasant. 
The pewers of inquiry which this House 
possessed, were notoriously great ; and, 
indeed, they had been not unaptly com- 
pared to the . proboscis of the elephant ; 
which, poaamng suffideat strength to 
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tear up by its roots the oa^ of the forest, ) pected for piety, had dwelt the more for- 
bad yet a capacity to select and lift t^> cibly on this topic« Some of the most 
the minutest things. On the present oc- learned divines of the city of London, 
Cisioni be certainly did not think that with whom ^ he was acquainted, had 
those powers could be exerted by the thpught to give themselves a claim to pre- 
House with dignity, advantage, or propri- ferment teaching such doctrines ; but 
ety. There was one species of cruelty to they would learn from the speech of tlie 
which his hon. Mend had not adverted It rignt bon, gentleman of that night, how 
washowever>-andhe said it with sincerity much ^y were decmved. They thought 
—but too common; he meant the spinning they did not do their duty unless they eo- 
cock-tdia&rs upon a pin, suspend^ at forced humanity ; and many of the clergy 
the end of a string. In common consist- had joined, perhaps to Uieir cost, in peti- 
ency his hon. friend should bring in a bill tions, which he had bad the honour to pre- 
to prevent children in future fmm spin- sent, to have this nuisance put down by 
ning cock-choflers. Because bethought law. He would not, for every strong rca- 
that on such a subject legislation was not son, press the subject to a division. That 
necessary-— would do no good, and would reason was, a tenderaess for the House, 
not conduce to the iutereat of the brute and a regard for its character. There 
creation, be should refuse bis consent to were many gentlemen who hod not arti- 
such a Wislative enactment as bis bon. culated an opinion on the subject, who 
friend asked for. would vote a^inst bis proposition ; and 

Mr. R, Martin replied, anudst cries of he did not wish their names should go 
question. The sports, he said/>which he forth to the pidilic in that majority, which 
bad left untouched, did not equal in cm- he felt he should have against him. 
dty those which he wished to prohibit, if Though he believed he should not be left 
they did, be would equally attack them, in a very large minority, and was quite 
His right hon. friend therefore, bad not sure he should be supported by some of 
answered his arguments. His right hon. the most distinguished members of the 
Mend, said, that shooting was as barba- Hnum he would not pn^ his Motion to 
rous os the proctiebs of the Westminster a division. The question was put, and 
pit, and as tearing animals to pieces. If negatived without a division, 
this were the case, his right hou, friend 

might like to pay the Westminster pit a CHaacii Rates in IreCiANd.} Mr. 
visit. He knew his right hon. friend was Goulhum rose to move for leave to bring 
very partial to shooting, and indalged io in a bill to amend the act of Ueo. 1 V. 
it frcoly ; and he did not see imy he c. 68. relative to church rates in Ireland, 
should not also indulge a little in the The House would recollect, that an net 
sports of bear-baiting. He was anre the was passed last session, to extend an act 
keeper of the Westminster pit, when he which already existed in England, to Irc- 
should learn what his right hon. friend land. By the act as applied to England, 
bad said would appropriate a box to the there were certain powers vested in the 
right hon. gentleman, and select some lord chancellor of England, and the 
mite ddtf for him, when he might with amendment which he now meant to pro- 
decency attend. He WM asked, why not pose was, that the same powers should, 
go further, and deal with all kinda of with regard to Ireland, be vested in the 
.sports i But this was no aigument against lord chancellor of that country, 'fhe 
mn. If he could not save on a fidd of right horn gentleman then moved for leave 
battle 900 men, why should he not save 50 Ip bring in the bill, 
per cent of thf»n ; and if he could not save Sir J. Netejmrt said, lie had before ex- 

50 why should he not save S5 or 20 per pnsMd his opinion of this bill and to that 
cent of them ? The more there was to be opinion be should adhere. A moremis- 
doae,the less repugnance the House should enievoas bill— a bill, more fraught.apih 
feel to permit him to do n little. Ka oppresnon, or more calculated to do %is- 
knew his right hon. ftiend was laadddy <mN^— had never passed. Little time had 
addicted to> devotion, that he attended been allowed, when the bill passed that 
constantly to his Churdh duties, and be Housc^ to diseusa or oppose it, mid he 
oottid not have done tUa without having bad been so^rised, on a reftreoce to do- 
heard the duty of lunnanity constantly comants whim he had found in another 
cnlbrced from the pulpit. The most place, to see it stated, that tint measure 
Uomed divines^ a^ wviaap the most ffea> had imdergone ample d^cosrioo in that 
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House. It hud made a great alteration in 
the parochial condition of the people of 
Ireland ; and he should propose^ when the 
biU was brought in| a much more exten- 
sive amendment than that to be propoied 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Goulbnrn said, that the right hon. 
baronet could not complain that the bill 
had not been discussed, for it had been 
delayed night after ni^ht, at his own re* 
quest. He was convinced that nobody 
could maintain the present bill had caused 
any oppression, unless he was ignorant of 
the law as it stood before this act extend* 
cd to Ireland. 

Sir J. Nemnort said, he might be ig- 
norant of the law as it at present stood. 

It was some years ago since he had made 
the law of Ireland his study ; but, of 
what it was before the ri^ht hon. gentle- 
man made ail his innovations, he was not 
so ignorant as the right hon. pentieman. 

Leave was given to bring ui the bill. 

Austrian Loan Convention.] Mr. 
Hume said, that his object was, to ask for 
information on the early part of this 
transaction. He could not believe that 
his majesty's government had come to a 
resolution respecting so large a sum of 
mono}', and to pay so large a discount, 
witlnnit some written proposal having been 
made. The House had had laid on their ta- 
ble the answer to the proposal of the con* 
tractors for the payment of 2,500,000/. ; 
but he supposed this proposal must have 
been written as well as the answer. The 
document, therefore, which he wished to 
have laid before the House was, a copy of 
the contractor's proposal. It was not cus- 
tomary for the Treasury togivc written ans- 
wers to verbal offers. Tlic contractors 
and the emperor of Austria were both 
parties to this negotiation. 'Hic emperor 
either made us an offer to pay 2,500,000/. 
or he did nor. If he had made an offer 
to pay us 2, .500,000/. why did we accept 
of 90,000/. less ? The fact was, and this 
should have been stated in the treaty, that 
it was to pay us a sum less by 90,000/. 
^ha|^;2,500.000/. The hon. gentleman then 
moved, ** That there be laid before this 
House a copy of Che proposal of Messrs. 
Reid, Irving, and Co. Baring, Brothers, 
and Co. and N. M. Rothschild, esq. for | 
paying the sum of 2,500,000/. into his 
majesty's Exchequer, on behalf of ilia | 
Austrian government, referred to in a I 
copy cif the Treasury minute, dated 12i)i 
Oct. 1823, on the table of the House.’’ 
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Tlie Chancellor the Exchequer said 
he had flattered himself that recent dis- 
cussions had* satisfied the mind of the 
hon. gentleman, that nothing had taken 
place in the transaction in question of a 
secret or objectionable nature; and ho 
still hoped that what had been already 
said was satisfactory to the House gene- 
rally. If the hon. geiuleinnn wanted a 
precedent for the transaction, he could 
not gratify him ; for upon consulting the 
records of the Treasury, he bad not been 
able to find any relating to a matter of at 
all a sinvlar character. The hon. gentle* 
j man did not seem to understand this busi- 
: ness, which had proceeded briefly thus : 
The Austrian government had proposed 
to give us a certain amount of Austrian 
stock : but that would have been a most 
unsatisfactory mode of settlement ; for if 
tills government had taken stock, they 
must have gone into the market with it. 
What thdy could have dune in that case, 
he really did not understand, though lie 
had no doubt they would have made but 
an indifferent bargain. This government 
would have been liable upon its sales to 
all the fluctuations to which tlicjhtocks were 
exposed. It was therefore thought the 
better plan to ascertain in what manner 
they could get at some money instead. The 
Austrian government ogreed to this pro- 
position ; but, having no means of raising 
the requisite amount of money within 
their own territories, they employed cer- 
tain capitalists in this country. This go- 
vcininent then desired to know what mo- 
ney those cupkalists could afford to give 
for this stock ; and it was perfectly true, 
that in the beginning of the transaction, 
and before an offer was finally mode, 
some written communications had passed 
between the contractors and the Treasury. 
The contractors, at length, on behalf of 
Austria, produced their ultimatum ; and it 
had seemed to government much better 
to take what was offered than to say <‘tf 
we cannot have all we want, wc will have 
nothing.'* He really tb^^ught there was 
no necc»sity fur producing all those writ- 
ten documents that, in a preliminary stage 
of the business, might have passed on this 
subject between government and the con- 
tractors ; and not conceiving that the 
slightest blame could possibly attach to 
government for its share in the tr^msac- 
tioD, he could not ft cl himself justified in 
acceding ta the motion. - • 

Mr. Hume still thought, that if such a 
paper as be spoke of was in existencci 
2 K 
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tlie government ought to produce it. 
What he eomplained of was, that with this 
stock In their hands, they had not gone to 
the Bank or Exchange, and asked liow 
much the public would give them for it. 
This was the usual practice. (luvcrn- • 
incnt ought to have proceeded as it would : 
with a loan; and*to have said, “ We have . 
got 30,000,000 of florins, or whatever the j 
sum was, in Austrian stock ; who wiU give { 
US’ moat for it ?'* The cliancelJor of the • 
Exchequer was not warranted in consider- ; 
ing thesupposed amount of (ivo millions and ! 
a half, equal to that specific su^ of mo- ' 
ncy ; or in granting the contractersa dis. | 
count of 5 per cent, when money was ai : 

per cent, and even leas, all over the ; 
country. \ 

Mr. Baring wished to furnish that in- | 
formation wliich his hon. friend seemed 
not to be in possession of. Undoubtedly, 
the ofler alluded to did not exist us a do- 
eumont. There was no written papers of 
the kind. It was, on the pait of those 
gentlemen who were interested with him | 
( Mr. Baring ), a specific proposal, in which • 
ti^j Treasury luici finally accpiiehced. Atler > 
4 : 1111 ^ 4 ;lerab[e discussions about the terms | 
of payment, before tlie offi?r was made, it i 
was at last made verbally, not by himself, ' 
but by one of the fiortics. Therefore no 
such paper existed. In the first place he 
would observe, that he fully concurred 
with the hon. gentleman in that general 
principle which he (Mr. B.) hud so often 
advocated ; namely, that transactions of 
this kind .should he public. But, in the 
presctU case, there was mi public opera- 
tion to he performed, because the Aus- 
trian minister of I'inaiicc had made up 
his mind to give only a certain amount of 
stock and the government of this country 
determined to accept it. In the next place, 
the Austrian hankers at X'icnna became, in 
the meanwhile, mixed up with the trans- 
cllon. They had granted a loan them- 
selves to their government, and it was 
understood there should be no other with- 
out their consent. They therefore neces- 
sarily became parties to the transaction, 
and nothing could be done without their 
consent. Their government, again, could 
not send their stock here, through any 
other channel but the English govern- 
nieht ; nor would it have been decent in 
the latter, nintler the circumstances, to 
treat that .<^tock in the public way that 
would hiivc been then requisite. The 
contmetoriB !in\v bird Liverpool and the 
rbancclh'r of the Exchequer in the first 
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instance; and the transaction became, in its 
completion, merely a verbal one. 

Mr. Moberly conceived, that the ob- 
jection of llis hon, friend was directed 
rattier ugain^t the principle of contracting 
loans in secret, than against the actual 
terms that had been obtained. The reco- 
very of the loan itself w'as, as the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had well described it, a 
God-send, for the emperor of Austria 
might in iairncss have got rid of the whole 
thing, in consequence of tlic negligence of 
our government in omitting to press the 
claim, lie thought, with the secrilary of 
.state for the foreign department, that the 
emperor of Austria might have got rid, with 
fairness and justice, even of tlu' payment 
which lie had now- consented to mukc. 
At the treaty of Paris, the emperor had 
transferred to another po-.ver his domi- 
nions in the Netherlands, lor the defence 
of wliieh doinini ens lliis loan had been 
contracted. He had, fh or*, fore, a right to 
snv to tlie govi i timt el ot this country, 
** t have parted willi N> tli-.’* lands, aie.i 
the debt wliich I contracted for them 
must along with tiu* cedcil provinces." 
Ill not using that Ian|;,nage, the emperor 
of Austria tiiid acted like a man of the 
highest honour. 

Mr, Secretiiry Co /mingy after repeating 
llis former eulngium on the homnirublc 
conduct of the emperor of Austria 
throiighont the whole of this transac- 
tion, proceeded to show that the mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
was founded on a inlstuke. That li»>n. 
member seemed to imagine, that the Bri- 
tish government hod been in possession 
of the stock before there had been any 
intervention of the British bankers, mu! 
that it could therefore have gone into the 
market, and asked who would give the 
most money for the stock it had obtained. 
Now, this had never been the case. The 
Austrian government had wished to pay 
in a quantity of stock, and the British go- 
vernment to get paid in a determinate 
sum of money. When this became evi- 
dent to the Austrian government, it be- 
came a question with Austria, ho\v she 
should change her stock into money ; and 
the money question in the first case 
arose with the Austrian bankers. It was 
not until the English houses had placed 
themselves in the situation of representa- 
tives of the emperor of Austria that any 
negotiation iiad been commenced with 
them by the British government, and 
during no part of that negotiation had 
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they ever been considered as parties pro* 
posing to advance a lean to it. The point 
of information, therefore, at whieh the 
hop. member wished to arrive, was found- 
ed upon an assumption ofi'^tets that neycr 
had any existence. 

Mr. Ihobhouse asked a question relative 
to the nett amount that was to be paid 
into the Exchequer on account of this 
loan. 

The Chanceflorqfihc Exchequer replied, 
tliat the nett amount would ho about 
'2,200,000/., ow'ing to some pcr-ccntugcs 
to bo paid on it. 

Mr. James complained, that the money 
so long kept back by Austria should be 
so much rliininislicd as it must bo by the 
pcr-ccntage allowed to llie contractors. 

The motion was negatived. 

IVisTAc.'K Katks — Nrw.seAi*Eiis in 
TiiK Colonies — New’ I*ost Oi'Firr:.] 
The House resolved itself into a Commit* 
tee on tlie Fosta^e Kates. On the resolu- 


tion, the cflcct of which \va», to exempt 
newspapers from postage that weio goiiq: 
to any part of the British dominions. 

'fhe Ckanctllur of the Hxcht i^ut r oh, 

served, that ns he had nor expected ilr... 
question to cornu on this evening, he Inid 
omitted to bring down with him u memo- 
randum whicli would lu^'u enabled him tr 
inform the hon. member, when the act o? 
parli^imcnt was passed by whie!i this 
postage was enacted. It was, huwexer, 
an act of old date which imposed this 
postagCi and which authorised certain ot> 
ticer. Po$t*iifEce to apply it to then 

own iiMt. He was sure that nil who heard 
him would agree, that there were no pui>- 
lic ollicers who deserved a liberal remn- 
ner.uioii more tliun the gentlemen en- 
g;»ged in the l\^st-c)Hice. -Air. hVcrcling 
w.is one of the most useful putiiic oHiceiK 
in the country, niul was thriiforo out it hnl 
to he most iibeially dealt with, lie had 
a fact l4)*i'elate, which he' thought would 
eouvince tlte lion, menilxr tliiit he would 


tior^ rclulive to the rate of postage to the best consult the public conveuiouee by 
colonics, I withdrawing hi.s motion. It would be t . - 

3Ir. Ihnuc rose to inquire, why news- colieeted that, in the last year, the com 
papers were not sent as free of postage to luissioncrs of inquiry had received pone . 
the colonies as they were to liie l:Je of Mas to inquire into the various fees*and einoia 
and to f reland ? The high rote ofpostage at men ts received by the dilferent clerk*} in 
whicli they were chargeil prevented a free the Posf-otliee. They were now engageef 
di>scniii.aiion of knowletige between the j upon tlitil inquiry, a.u! iie thought if. 
parent state and the Ciilomes. K\ returns uiOiiil lie* grt;::lly iinpeded, if the House 
which had Ln'tni laid on the t dilc, he oh- . should eoiiii' to a resolution to r(*pcai 
•served that, for s<i!iie lime prtsi, the nuiii- * iIulsc acts, lie theiefote trusted thul 
her of newspapers sent to nur colonial j f lie hun. iiiemiK r would withdraw his mo* 
ru pcmdeiicies had hccm n gularly dnui- j iiuii. U he diil not, he must meet it with 


nishing. In IMO, llie lunnln'r of daily I 
p«ipers sent to thcfii amouiiied to only 
:>Sli ; in 1817, they h.«d diminished to 
271, and in 1821, to 20G. This was at- 
tributable to the iiigii rate of postage 
charged upon them. A daily paper was 
charged 12/. li-s. ; a paper printed three 
<lay.s a u'cek, 7/. I k;. Ad; and a weekly 
paper, about 21. 4^. He was authorized 
to state, by more than one newspaper 
proprietor, that it was their decided opi- 
nion, that if newspapers were allowed to 
go free of expense to the colonies, the 
loss which would accrue to the revenue 
from such a measure would be more 
than ci>mpensated by the increased num* 
ber of «tamps which would then be used- 
lie could find no act of parliament autho- 
rizing the government to levy postage 
upon newspapers going abroad ; and if 
there was such an act, he should like to 
know where it was to be found. The hon. 
member concluded by moving a reaolu- 


a deciiietl tiegulivu. 

Mr. nf4 n/c said, he had no objection to 
to piitoil’liis motion, if any incoiivciiicncc 
wiiA likely iu arise from it ; provided the 
right hon. gentleman did not mean to let. 
the question drop. He trusted there 
would be no olijectioii to the inscTtinii of 
a clause in the act of parliament, author- 
ising the Treasury to carry such a mea- 
sure into immediate execution, if the 
commissioners of inquiry should rccom- 
rnend it. His object in suggesting suco 
a clause was, to guard ifgainat the evil ol 
postponing the operation to another year. 

The Chancellar of the lixchequer disap- 
proved altogether of such a singular mode 
of legislation. They had no right to cor^* 
jecture what the commissioners migh: 
propose, and therefore none to adopt anv 
proceeding founded on the anticipation o/ 
their judgment. 

Mr. Hume said, that all he wished w. ' 
to guard against the loss of a whole yc.i 
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in Coining to what he conceived to be a 
beneficial arrangement. It was possible, 
that the commissioners might delay their 
report to a period of the session which 
would render it difficult, if not impractic* 
able, for parliament to act upon their 
auegestion. 

The Chaneellofqf the Exchequer said, 
he could not pledge himself as to the time 
when the report would be made, but he 
was certain tliat no* unnecessary delay 
would take place. 

Mr. J. martin said, that as the postage 
rates were befoie the House, wished 
to ask a qucsti<m relative to a •project 
which existed some years ago of building 
a new I’ost^oUice. He believed that 
140,(X)0/. had been expended in pur- 
chasing land for the site of it. Now, was 
the idea of building it abandoned? If it 
was, the land ought to be sold, and the 
proceeds paid into the Treasury : if it 
Was not, what had become of tlie plans, 
and when wero they to be carried into 
execution i 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad* 
niUted, that this project had for some 
time past been in abeyance. By the act 
for building a new Fost«Kij8icc, the city 
had been compelled to advance a certain 
sum of money, and had actually advanced 
80, OCX}/, on tJie security of two city bonds. 
In the course of last yeor, the proceeds 
of one of tliosc bonds had been paid into 
iho consolidated fund, and the other was 
now in the hands of the Fost-mastcr-ge- 
neral. It had been submitted to him by 
some individuals in the city, that as the 
city had furnished so large a sum, some 
measures ought to be taken for carrying 
the projected plan into execution. The 
consequence was, that he had. taken the 
subject into consideration ; and, upon the 
best attention he could give to it, he 
had decided, that the interest of the 
public would be promoted by proceed- 
ing with it with as little delay as possi- 
ble. Plans had bt*en submitted to him, 
which appeared fully equal to the pur- 
poses for which' they were intended, and 
orders had been since given to coinpes- 
tent persons to execute theiiu Though 
much money had already been expended 
on this project, it would not be necessary 
ibr him to call upon parliament at present 
for more. 

Mr. Baring wished to know whether 
the city had given the sum which it had 
been originally agreed tbat it should con- 
tribute. Ho had understood, tbat the 


whole of the money voted for this build- 
ing had been expended, as was predict- 
ed in the committee, in buying and 
clearing ground for its erection. Was 

tbtt so or not I 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the city had complied with oil the 
terms which had been demanded *of it. 
He was sorry to observe, that a large 
sum had been expended in obtaining the 
objects which the hon. member had just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Alderman IVood added, that the 
city had not merely complied with the 
terms exacted from it, but had also been 
30,000/. out of pocket by this project. 

Mr. Hume said, that there was another 
point to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. gentleman. On 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, no fo- 
reign post left London. This was found 
very inconvenient by several merchants ; 
and it had been suggested to him to Obk, 
whether some alteration could not be 
made in the present practice, so that the 
foreign post should go out on alternate 
days throughout the week. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
no answer to this question. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the resolutions agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday^ February VI. 

Conduct op Mr. Chbtwynd, a Mem- 
ber*— Cask OF Charles Flint.] Mr. 
Denman rose to present a Petition, which 
he deemed to be one of very considerable 
importance, especially when he considered 
the vast powers which had been conferred 
on magistrates by a late act of parliament. 
The petition wu from a Mr. Charles Flint, 
complaining of the conduct of a magis- 
trate of the county of Stafford, acting as 
chairman of the court of Quarter Sessions 
in that county, who was also a member of 
that House ; and he must say, looking to 
all the circumstances of the cose, that the 
conduct of that magistrate appeared to 
call for a considerable degree of inquiry. 
He bad felt it right to communicate to 
that hon. gentleman ^Mr. Chetwynd), the 
coDtenta of this petition ; and, though it 
was not without pain that he brought for- 
ward an imputation on Uie conduct of any 
member or tbat House, he certainly 
thought that the statements made by the 
petitioner required to be rebutted by 
strong circumstances of justification, be- 
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fore tlie conduct of the bon. member 
could be reconciled to what was due from 
a magistrate of the country, in the cor- 
rect and impartial discharge of bis duties. 
The petition was of very considerable 
lengthf'and contained a great variety of 
allega|ioa8, which could not, perhaps, 
have been compressed into a shorter com- 

E ass. AlUhese allegations the hon. mem- 
er opposite bad had an opportunity of 
seeing. Some reflections were cast by 
the petitioner on the supposed motives of 
the hon. member, on which he^ should 
abstain from making any observation ; the 
facts of the case he should state to the 
House as briefly as possible. It was a 
circumstance well known in the county of 
Stafford, that certain disputes had, for ' 
some time, existed respecting the proper* 
ty of sir George Jerninghani, a claim ha- 
\ing been set up, by a person of the 
name of Cooke, to the title and estates 
of that baronet. These disputes had been 
carried on with consideraole asperity in 
the neighbourhood ; one of the tenants of 
sir George Jerningham had been actually 
turned out of possession, and an individual 
named John Wilkes had been put intopos- 
session, by virtue of a grant from the op- 
posite party. John Wilkes having obtain- 
ed possession, a person named Figgin, 
cnitie shortly after to recover forcible pos- 
session, and he( Mr. D.) must say, that the 
legality of the means by which this was 
atteiupted was extremely queslionable. 
The circumstances attending the forcible 
re-entry took place under the supposed 
sanction of an Act passed in the first year 
of the present reign, called the Wilful- 
Trespass act, which, in cases of wanton 
and malicious trespass, empowered con* 
stables, and indeeu all other persons, to 
arrest and imprison the parties supposed 
to be guilty of such trespass. Now, he 
did not conceive that it had ever entered 
into the contemplation of the legislature, 
that this act could by possibility be ap- 
plied to cases of disputed right. It could 
never have been intended by the legisla- 
ture, that this act should apply to cases 
where possession had actually been ob- 
tained, and where the right of possession 
could be tried by the ordinary modes of 
procedure. Mr. Figgin, however, pro- 
ceeded to recover possession under this 
act ; he took several constables with him, 
and broke the locks which Wilkes had 
put on the gates. The constables then 
took into custody Wilkes^ Hammers- 
ley, and other fiersons who wcreconcem- 
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ed with them in obtaining powession. 
Now this proceeding was, to say the least 
of it, exceedingly questionable, and the 
extraordinary construction wliicti liad 
been put on this recent act of parliament, 
entitled any steps which miglit be taken 
to question it to favourable consideration. 
In consequence of the arrest of these in- 
dividuals, a number of persons, amounting 
to th(|Be or four hundred, collected round 
the constables; some strong and indig- 
nant expressions were used, but no vio- 
lence was ofihred to the constables ; no 
attempt wm made to rescue the pri- 
soners ; .nor was any assault committed 
except perhaps in the strict legal sense of 
the word. Mr. Flint, the petitioner, the 
legal adviser of Wilkes, and an as- 
sistant of his brother, who was an attor- 
ney at Uttoxeter in the same county, 
happened accidentally to be staying at an 
inn in Stafford on business relating to the 
corporatidb, when he heard that his client 
was being conveyed to prison. Mr. Flint 
proceeded to tlie spot, and repeatedly 
asked the constable to shew his authority. 
The constable replied that he had his au- 
thority in his pocket ; but when the man 
was lodged in gaol. My. Flint went to the 
house of the constablo to ascertain this 
fact, and found that he had no specific 
warrant for execution, but simply n war- 
rant appointing him as a constable to keep 
the peaccb It appeared from a full and 
correct report in a provincial nowt|Hiper, 
that there was no attempt whatever to re- 
sist the auiiiority of the constable— no- 
thing like personal interference, on tlie 
part of Mr. Flint, to rescue his client, or 
to excite others to rescue him. Kven 
supiiosiDg, however, that there had been 
such a resistance of authority, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, whether any of tbepar- 
ty could be properly convicted of a riot ; 
for if the Trespass-act was, improperly 
put into execution, they could not have 
been legally convicted of a riot, for ha- 
ving resistetl such an unwarrantable ex- 
ercise of authority. It appeared, however, 
that the part which Mr. Flint had ta- 
ken on this occasion was perfectly un- 
premeditated t he happened to be at Staf- 
ford' on business ; lie heard of the forcible 
arrest of his client ; and, on coming to 
the spot where the transaction took place, 
he merely protested sgoinst the illegality 
of the proceedings, and took no part 
whatever in any acts of violence, if indeed 
acts of violence were committed by other 
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persons* It certainly appeared to be a [ 
case in which the hon. member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Chetwynd), the' Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions, was bound to direct 
the jury to acquit Mr. Flint, when he was 
indicted with the other parties for the al- 
leged riot. But instead of taking this 
course, however, 'the Chairman had told 
the Jury, that it did not appear that Mr. 
Flint was an attorney, although thi:; fact 
had been admitted by the counsel for the 
prosecution, and that if iic was an attor- 
ney, his conduct was not justifiable* He 
declared, that in his opinion the^ase was 
made out equally against all thedefondants, 
and that there was no distinction between 
the case of Mr. Flint, who had merely 
come forward to give advice to his client, 
and the other parties, who had assembled 
for the purpose of resisting the law. The 
jury hardly turned round, but almost im* 
mediately returned a verdict of Guilty 
against all the defendants [hdlsr ! from 
the Ministerial bcnchc83« This conclu- 
sion might naturally be expected, after such 
a summing-up from the chairman. When 
sentence was to be pronounced, some more 
evidence was produced to show that Mr. 
Flint was engaged ^n examining the char* 
ter of the corporation at the time he was 
first informed of his client’s arrest— a facj| 
which had been admitted by the Chair- 
man in summing up the case Co Che jury* 
There were only two justices in court, the 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Chetwynd) 
and a reverend magistrate of the county. 
It was said, indeed, that the other magis- 
trates were consulted about the sentence, 
but they were not present, and conse- 
quently they must have determined the 
inesaure of punishment without any op- 
portunity of judging of the circumstan- 
ces which might be urged against it. The 
lion, gentleman opposite, assisted by the 
reverend divine, came to the resolu- 
tion, that no . distinction ought to be made 
in the sentence pronounced on all the par- 
ties. The attorney who came unexpec- 
tedly to his client was to be treated like 
all the rciit ; anci, accordingly, was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment, and 
hard labour during the period of his con- i 
iiticinent ; which hard labour, as the 
House was aware, meant neither more nor 
less than that he was to be put to the tread- 
mill among all the felons and malefactors of 
the worst and most disgusting description, 

‘ The state of the petitioner’s health ren- 
dered him a very unfit object for this kind 
of labour, and it was not until Uits fact 


was certified by a surgeon, that the punish- 
ment was discontinued. He was sorry to 
say, that the petitioner owed nothing to 
the humanity of the visiting magistrates. 
Aqother statement made by ilie petitioner 
was, that his memorial to the right hon. 
the secretary of state for tkei home 
department, representing the circum- 
stances which required some mitigation of 
his sentence, had been kept back by the 
gaoler. He was imprisoned in the month 
of October, and the memorial did not reach 
the secretary of state until the end of De- 
cember. He must own that he felt some 
degree of surprise, that when a case of 
this nature reached the Secretary of State’s 
o'fficc, no inquiry was made into it. The 
punishment inflicted upon the prisoner 
was utterly inconsistent with bis situation 
in life, and the circumstances of the case. 
It might be proper to state, that this case 
had excited considerable attention in the 
county, and that on the Slst of January 
a meeting of the magistrates of the county 
had taken place for the purpose of taking 
the matter into consideration. A full bench 
of magistrates amounting to ten or twelve, 
met, and having discussed the matter they 
resolved not to inquire— not to mitigate 
the sentence — but to do what the House 
of Commons had done on a late occasion, 
when the conduct of ministers with re- 
spect to the Spanish question was brought 
under consideration; namely, to pronounce 
a panegyric on the conduct of the party 
accused. This they did without inquiry, 
and without the means of forming a judg- 
ment upon the case; for, with the excep- 
tion of the rev. divine, not one of them 
was present when the sentence was pro- 
nounced.— It bad been suggested to him 
that, as some proceedings had been institu- 
ted in the court of King's-bciich by the 
hon. member for Stafford, this petition 
should not have been presented, until such 
proceedings bad terminated; but he cnlcr- 
tainckl quite a different opinion. He con- 
ceived, that the petitioner had a right to 
come before the House the very first mo- 
ment lie had an opportunity ; and lie 
trusted the House would be of opinion 
that this summary power of magistrates 
ought to undergo some consideration, and, 
if deemed necessary, that a part at least of 
those powers might be repealed, to pre- 
vent such an application of them as had 
appeared from the statement he had made. 
But how stood the case ? . The hon* gen- 
I tieman had applied to the court of King's- 
I bench fur a criminal information against 
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some of the London papers for the pub* 
lication of these statements^ accompanied 
by some observations which he consider- 
ed •Jibelloua^^-rf^ccordinglyy a ^ rule was 
firant edi. ^ich was now pending. TJhe 
publioRion in question had taken place at 
so cJy*a period, that the information 
mighit\avc been moved for on the first 
day of w|p term : had that been done, 
the rule would now either have been made 
absolute or discharged, and the trial might 
then have taken place tlie next spring as- 
sizes ; but the application had been de- 
layed so long, that the rule could not now 
be made absolute until the next term, and 
the trial could not come on until the sum- 
nier assizes ; and, according to this course, 
the petitioner could not have an opportu- 
nity to present his petition until the next 
session. This statement, he conceived, 
was a sufficient vindication of the course 
which had been adopted. And besides, 
in fact, the question of the newspapers 
was collateral to the present subject. The 
statements in those papers, and the obser- 
vations that accompanied them, might 
have been as gross and infamous a libel as 
ever was published, for any thing he knew ; 
but it was ridiculous to suppose, that the 
hon. gentleman, in answering the alle- 
gations in the petition (and that was the 
only objection that could be set up) 
would let out the case which he meant to 
make at the trial. In point of fact, all 
that could be stated b 3 ' the hon. gentle- 
man had already appeared when the crimi- 
nal information was moved for. However, 
he ( Mr.D. \ had now done his duty : he had 
stated all the facts of tlic case, he hoped 
accurately, and the result of that state- 
ment was this, that the act itself, in the 
first place, was illegal, for the ofience did 
not come within the Wilful-trespass act; 
in the next place the resistance was not 
violent ; whatever blame was attached to 
the conduct of some of the individuals, 
that by no means applied to another indi- 
vidual who happened accidentally to come 
to the spot and tendered the best profes- 
sional advice he was capable of giving to 
his client. He was quite sure that the 
House, looking to all tlie circumstances 
of the^ case— -considering the condition 
of the individual, and his situation in life 
—would be of opinion, that it was a little 
too hard he should have been sent to the 
tread-mill amongst common felons. He 
thought it right, in conclusion, to state, 
that the petitioner concluded by express- 
ing a hope—** That this gross abuse of 
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magisterial >iitliority would receive the 
serious animadversions of the House, the 
only redress which the petitioner could 
receive, and which alone could be given 
by the hon. House ; and the petitioner 
further intreated the honourable House 
to take measures for the prevention of a 
repetition of so gross ah abuse of power, 
by the revision of an act which had been 
abused for the purpose of gratifying nia- 
lignaint feelings of prejudice and personal 
resentments.” He should not deal fairly 
with the hon. gentleman, if he did not state 
that the qietition ascribed to him personal 
motive 0 *for the course he had adopted. 
One of the causes imputed was, an alter- 
cation between the bon. gentleman and 
the brother of Mr. Flint, who practised as 
an attorney at Uttoxctcr. But he should 
also state, that Abraham Flint, tlie bro- 
ther, had been committed three years 
ogo by the hoh. gentleman for an assault 
upon a feftiale. This assault he represents 
ed as very trifling; however, he was 
sentenced by the hon. gentleman to 
six months’ imprisonment, and fined 100/. 
An appeal was subsequently made to the 
then secretary of state for the home de- 
partment (lord Sidnaouth), containing 
a statement of the case, and praying for 
M remission of the fine. However, lord 
IlidmouCli, just at that period, retired from 
office, and was succeeded by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel), and 
one of the first acts done by the right hon. 
gentleman in his new office was, to liberate 
the prisoner, and remit the fine. Surely 
that act afforded a strong presumption 
that the magistrates had exceeded those 
just bounds which all persons holding 
such offices should observe 1 Whether the 
hon. gentleman himself had interfered, he 
did not know, but whoever did interfere, 
it was obvious it must have been done 
from an impression of too great severity 
in the sentence. One would have thought 
then, that the former transaction would 
have suggested moderation in the latter 
case. He had now gone ^through all the 
statements of the case, and he should 
leave them without further comment^ 
and move for leave to bring up the pe«* 
tition. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, he rose for tko 
purpose of opposing the bringing up the 
petitioD. Its sole object seemed to be to 
cast an imputation upon a most excellent 
and respectable magistrate, and a member 
of that House. ■ When the House consi- 
dered the talents and attainments of cto 
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bon. and learned gentleman whose cha- j 
racier and conduct the petition impugned, ! 
they« would easily perceive how competent 
tie was to defend nimself, and he was con- 
fident the hon. gentleman would give a 
most satisfactory refutation to all the 
charges contained in the petition. But, 
it might happen Aiat an individual of less 
power and inferior talents would be placed 
in the saine situation ; and it was not pvery 
man, however strongly he might feel, that 
was able to express himself efficiently ; | 
and he contended, that no magistrate 
should ever be placed in such a situation. , 
The deficiency which he complained of in 
the present petition was this, that a court 
of justice was the proper place to apply 
for redress, and there was no statement 
in the petition that such an application had 
been made. If the conduct of the hon. 
gentleman bad been such as the petition 
represented, there could be no doubt 
that a criminal information wbuld have 
been granted by the court of KingVbencb, 
which would have been followed up, if de- 
serving it, with due severity ; and he 
would appeal to gentlemen who discharg- 
ed the magisterial duties in the different 
counties— and a most onerous office it 
was— whether they would continue to act, 
if. they felt themselves constantly liable tj|^. 
be called upon to defend themselves from 
such charges os these? If justice had 
been demanded, and the application re- 
fused, then the petitioner would have done 
right in coming to this House ; but no al- 
legation of that kind had been made, 
either in the petition, or in the speech of | 
the hon. and learned gentleman who pre- 
sented it, and therefore he should oppose 
the motion (or bringing it up. 

Mr. Chetioynd then rose and addressed 
the Mouse to the following effect, evidently 
under the influence of very strong feelings 
—Mr. Speaker ; I rise to present my most 
earnest prayer that the petition, which has 
just been presented to tne House, may be 
brought up and read ; for I should hold 
myself unwortliy ever again to rise to ad- 
dress you — 1 should consider myself dis*- 
qualified from ever again sitting on the 
justice seat — if, upon the ground of any 
technical informality, I objected to having 
the Petition receiv^ ; or if I gave the 
slightest opposition to the most complete 
and unrestricted investigation of each and 
every one of the allegations it contains. 

‘ I an, Sir, at this moment prepared to go 
throuaj^. the details of that petition sen- 
tence Dy sentence ; and, if it shall not ap- 
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pear from the facts which I shall state, 
and which I am happily in a condition to 
substantiate, that there is not the shadow 
of a foundation for any, OVcr.jhe smallest 
portion of those charges, 1 earnestly im- 
plore this House to visit upon mV head 
their most heavy animadversion; ^en to 
dismiss me from the House, and^'to call 
upon the lord Chancellor to /Xrike my 
name out of the list of magistrates. I im- 
plore the House to hear that petition read, 
and in the name of justice to hear my 
answer [loud cheers}. 

The Attomey-Gefieral (sir J. Copley) 
said, he was anxious to make a few re- 
marks upon this subject, as it had fallen 
to his lot to be acquainted with some ol 
the facts of the case. And first, he wish- 
ed to advert to a statement contained in 
the conclusion of his hon. and learned 
friend's speech ; he meant with respect to 
Mr. Abraham Flint, the brother of the 
petitioner. The fact was this : an appli- 
cation was made to lord Sidmouth, in the 
shape of a petition, to mitigate the sen- 
tence which had been passed upon him by 
his hon. and learned friend the member for 
Stafford. That petition was supported by 
the interference of his hon. and learned 
friend, but, after a perusal of the circum- 
stances of the case, lord Sidmoutli had 
• been of opinion, that there were no grounds 
for a mitigation df the sentence. How- 
ever, not satisfied with having gone so far, 
as soon as lord Sidmouth had retired from 
office, and was succeeded by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Peel), so far from any pre- 
judice remaining in the mind of his hon. and 
learned friend against that individual timt 
he actually renewed his application to the 
secretary of state, and, on the second occa- 
sion, his prayer was attended with success, 
and his right bon. friend consented to 
ield to his intreaties. Then, he would 
oldly ask, what pretence was there for 
an imputation of undue prejudice in the 
mind of his hon. friend, against the pre- 
sent petitioner, or against any member of 
his family ? Did not his own conduct 
furnish tne best refutation [cheers} ? 
Now, with respect to the present charge 
what were the facts ? An individual was 
supposed to be guilty of a violation of the 
law, and having been arrested by a con- 
stable, an immense crowd of people as- 
semble to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, for the purpose of rescuing him from 
the constituted authorities. He hoped 
the House would not be led away by the 
ex parie statements of the petitioner ; for 
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he must inform them, that the magistrates 
who sat upon the bench on that occasion, 
had had an opportunity in the court of 
^g*s-heMhy of contradicting these 
stafeemeptCand that it had been done^the 
mosflSjimsractory manner upon the amda* 
vits V his hoii« and learned friend, and of 
the Vverend clergyman who presided 
alongw^h him and seTeral others. This 
man Flim was one of the party who had 
endeavoured to effect the rescue. Now, 
it was stated in the petition, that the 
magistrates had refused to bind these par- 
ties over to the Quarter Sessions ; but this 
the magistrates had denied on oath, and 
declared to be untrue. Agmn, another 
important assertion was coalained in the 

J ietition, although his hon. and learned 
nend (Mr. Denman) had not. thought 
proper to advert to it. It was this, tnat 
although originally there was no intention 
to indict Flint, his bon. friend (Mr. Chet- 
wynd), who was himself afterwards to sit 
upon the cause, had interposed to pro- 
cure an indictment to be preferred against 
him [[hear, hear ij. This base and libel- 
lous allegation his hon. friend had contra- 
dicted upon oath ; and it was further con- 
tradicted by the gentleman who assisted 
in managing the business of sir G. Jerning- 
ham. If, then, he opposed the bringing 
up this petition, it was because the peti- 
tioner had ventured to calumniate a mem- 
ber of that House, and a magistrate, upon 
charges which had not even the shaaow 
of a foundation f cheers]]* What, in re- 
ality, were the facts of the case i An in- 
dictment was preferred against certain in- 
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No ; Mr. Clair sat in conjunction with him. 
But, even they did not rest upon their 
own judgment; they applied for assist- 
race to the other magistrates who were 
in attendance, one of whom his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Denman) very well 

knew — he meant sir Oswald Moseley 

and they were unanitnously of opinion, 
that the judgment had been most correct 
an^ proper [hear, hear !] . Then, surely, 
if hfs lion, friend deserved censure, all the 
others were equally censurable. So iar 
then for the trial, the charge, and the 
judgment. The next point to which his 
non. and learned friend had alluded was, 
the hard labour to which this individunl 
had been consigned. His hon. and learned 
friend had talked of his punishment at the 
tread-mill for three months. But, to shew 
how false this statement was of harsh 
treatment, he was prepared to prove, on 
the representation of the individual him- 
self, that be had been only on the tread- 
mill for five hours [cheers]). 

Mr. Denman.— Do you mean for five 
hours in all ? 

The Attorney GencraL--^Ye & ; for five 
hours altogether. He was |ub8equently 
employed in carding^ and spinning wool, 
ana, on a further representation from the 
individual, he was allowed to remain en- 
tirely idle. As to his having been shut 
up for forty days, and deprived of any in- 
tercourse, and of his being allowed no- 
thing but bread and water-points wliich 
were contained in the petition — as his 
hon. and learned friend bad not touched 
upon them, he should say nothing ; but 


dividuals, and the case came to be tried he would just put the matter to the House 


before a jury; when the evidence had 
been gone through, his hon. and learned 


in this way. In consequence of the pub- 
! lication of statements in the London pa- 

i *1 


friend who presided, read over every word j pars, similar to those in the petition, his 


of it to the jury most carefully, 
individual unassisted I No ; he 


Was the 
was sup- 
ported by the advice and talents of coun- 
sel ; and, after a considerable length of 
time, the jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
It bad been said# that his learned friend 
in bis summing-up bad stated the law im- 
properly ; but, were the House to believe 
this on the bare, unsupported statement 
of the accused and convicted party. Mr. 
Clair, the otlier magistrate, had stated, 
that he had approved every act done by 
hon. friend who^ presided* Then, the 
next step upon which an accusation was 
founded was the sentence which was pro- 
nounced. Let it be recollected, that these 

E arties were convicted of a riot. But, did 
is hon. friend act upon his own judgment? 
VOL. X. 


non. friend (Mr. Chetwynil) had moved 
for and obtained a criminal information, 
in the court of King’s-bench ; his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Denman) had 
stated, that there were some observations 
upon the statements, which also formed a 
ground for the application. Whether this 
were the case or not, he was not prepared 
to say; but the main charge was the 
statement wliich was now repeated in the 
petition. The House were ^iware, that 
the court of King’s-bench never granted 
a criminal information, until all the facts 
were disproved upon oath; so that all 
the material allegations had been contra? 
dieted upon affidavit by bis hon. friend, ' 
by Mr. Clair, by the agent of sir.G- Je**' 
ningham, by the task-master of the prison# 
2 L 
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and, in fact, by all who were in a condi- 
tion to give a direct negative to the 
charges ^cheersl^- The reason why 
an^ delay had taken place in the court of 
King’s-bench was, because the deFendants 
themselves had applied to the Court to 
allow the case to s(and over till the next 
term, in order that they might be pre- 
pared with matter to answer the oppo- 
site side; so that the charge of dplay 
did not attach to his hon. friend. He 
certainly thought, as had been anticipated 
by his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Den- 
man), that it would have bcOfi more 
proper to have postponed the prefSenting 
of this petition until after the question 
had been investigated in a court of law, 
ill that manner alone iq which it could be 
fairly investigated ; unless it was supposed 
by the petitioner, that an cx parte state- 
ment in this House would have injured 
the case of his hon. friend. The conse- 
quence to the petitioner would tfe, that if 
every one of lus statements were false, no 
legal responsibility would fall upon his 
head ; whereas, if he had made false re- 
presentations on oath in a court of law, 
he would have been liable to a prosecu- 
tion for perjury. Upon all the grounds 
which he stated, lie should most cer- 
tainly oppose the bringing up the pe- 
tition. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Wetherell) 
said, that putting out of consideration for 
the moment, the talents and character, 
and gratuitous services of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Stafford, 
he sliould contend, that no magistrate in 
the country ought to be left at the mercy 
of such a petition as that which had been 
offered to the House. Three courses 
were open to the petitioner ; the one was, 
to move for a criminal information against 
his hon. and learned friend ; the second 
was, a petition to the great seal ; and the 
next, an application to the lord-lieutenant 
of the county. But, instead of this, the 
petitioner had called upon the House to 
form itself into g court of criminal juris- 
prudence, which they were not competent 
to do ; and, if the House should resolve 
to entertain this petition, they would 
knock out of the lists all the ordinary and 
constitutional modes of redress. Until 
he was satisfied that all the ordinary 
means had been resorted to, he should not 
consent to the receiving this petition. 
* His* hon and learned friend had called 
upon the House for an opportunity of 
vindicating liis character ; but, would the 


House allow that? He had not the 
slightest doubt that bis hon. friend would 
be able to prove that every line of the 
petition was a most base ll ft d ^andalous 
calisihDy. But, would^ the Hott^ jfilow 
him to be put upon his trial ? Ifwa ma- 
gistrate had been accused, who wa^ot a 
member of that House, there .w^d be 
neither law nor precedent for ^opting 
the course which the petitioner had pur- 
sued. Why, then, should it be different, 
because the individual was a member of 
the House of Commons i It did so hap- 
pen, that an hon. member of that House 
was accused, who had talents and abili- 
ties to defend himself, and who bad 
sufficient spirit and honour to stand up 
in his place, and demand inquiry. But, 
it was the duty of the House to say, 
<< You shall not be put upon your trial ; 
for, according to the constitution, you 
cannot be tried** [cheers !]• 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that on the 
subject of the presentation of the peti- 
tion, or the propriety of receiving it, he 
should not say one word; for, in that 
respect, he felt himself somewhat in the 
situation of his hon. friend, the member 
for Stafford, inasmuch as the exercise of 
his judgment had been called in ques- 
tion. But, if an inquiry were to be set 
on foot, and he were called upon to 
account for the reasons why he had ab- 
stained from advising the Crown to ex- 
ercise the prerogative of mercy, then 
he should endeavour to give a satis- 
factory explanation of his decision. There 
were three points upon which blame 
was attributed to him in his official 
capacity; the first was, the nature of 
the inquiry which he had instituted; 
the next was, the delay in commencing 
it; and the third was, his not having 
advised the Crown to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy. With respect to the 
two first, he should endeavour to give a 
satisfactory explanation. On the last, he 
should be silent ; because it would be 
impossible to explain the various mo- 
tives that would induce one to abstain 
from giving such advice without going 
-into a full detail of the particulars of 
the case. The two preliminary points, 
08 to the nature of the inquiry and the 
delay, he should proceed to explain, and 
from that explanation, the House would 
draw an inference as to the propriety of 
the other. The first case was that of 
Abraham Flint: and it had been very 
justly stated, that bis first act on his 
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coining into office was, to advise the Crown 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy, in 
the case of that individual. He held in 
his hand a let^. which he had. received 
on^the stihj^S^ from his hon. friend (Mr. 
ChetwufTj. It appeared, that after the 
conviction of Abraham Flint, it happened, 
that, illbon the trial of another individual, 
an acci^ntal circumstance had occurred, 
which id^rially affected the credibility 
of one of the witnesses who had de- 
posed against him ; and immediately upon 
the discovery of this fact, he received 
from his hon. friend a letter, containing 
these words : ** I now feel fully justified 
in imploring the royal mercy for the li- 
beration of this unfortunate man : he is 
at present suffering most severely ; his fa- 
mily arc in the greatest distress ; and I 
earnestly entreat your earliest attention 
to his case.’* And this is the individual 
who is supposed to be influenced by 
undue prejudices against the family of 
the petitioner [cheers!]. Now for the 
question of delay. .That letter was dated, 
Lichfield, January 29, 1822; and upon 
the back of that letter, he found written 
the words, Iinniediate~to be complied 
with and on the 1st of February, 
Abraham Flint was accordingly liberated. 
But to come to the subject of the pre- 
sent petition. This man was convicted 
in the month of October, and he had no 
means of knowing, as the House would 
suppose, that any such conviction had 
taken place ; and, in fact, it was not 
until the December following, that he 
had received the least knowledge either 
of bis trial or conviction. And really 
he thought it was a little too hard that 
he should be accused of delay under 
such circumstances ! and before the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Denman) 
had made up bis mind to impute to him 
any unnecessary delay in the discharge 
of his official duties, he ought, at least, 
to have taken some pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the real circumstances 
of the case. 

Mr. Denman said, he had been quite 
misunderstood. He did not of himself 
impute any delay to the right hon. gen- 
tleman : he had merely stated, that one 
of the allegations contained ir. .* petition 
was, that the memorial had been detained 
for a considerable time, lie had expressed 
no surprise, nor made any complaint, and 
for this reason, that be did not know at 
what date the memorial had reached the 
right hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Peel, in continuation, said, that on 
the 6th of December he received the first 
communication on the subject, and that 
was contained in a letter from Mr. 
Tooke, the law-agent of Mr. Flint, and 
he requested that he might, have an op- 
portunity of stating the circumstances of 
the case to the secretary of state. He 
was not at all aware of any such trial 
having taken place, until the receipt of 
this ^timation, and accordingly he sent 
back an answer to Mr. Tpokc, stating, 
** That if it would be any satisfaction to 
Mr. Tooke to see Mr, Peel on the sub- 
ject of j^''lint’s case, lie should be ready to 
receive any communication. But it was 
Mr. Peel’s invariable course not to act 
upon a statement in any criminal case, 
that was not communicated in writing.” 
Any one at all acquainted with proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, would at once 
perceive the policy of this rule. Upon 
the 6th of December be received the 
first intimation of tlic traimction, and 
he immediately applied for information ; 
and on the I7tii of the same month he 
received the answer ; so that the period 
that had elapsed between the 6tii and 
17th of December was all the delay that 
bad been complainJd of. Then, with 
respect to the nature of the inqurry, 
he in the first instance applied to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Chetwynd), and he should 
be ashamed, if, while he professed to re- 
pose confidence in him, he had applied to 
any other. His hon. friend was not con- 
tent with sending back a short and imme- 
diate answer, but had entered into a de- 
tail of all the evidence, and had sent be- 
sides a literal transcript of the charge 
which he had delivered to the jury, and 
had concluded, by requesting him (Mr. 
Peel) to judge fur himself what course he 
should pursue. It was not his intention 
to enter into an explanation of the course 
which he did adopt ; he should content 
himself by stating, that befell quite satis- 
fied that the sentence was a just and lenient 
one, and that he would have acted im- 
prudently if he had advised the Crown to 
interpose the royal prerogative. 

Mr. Littleton said, that notwithstanding 
all tliat had been offered, he could not 
forbear from making a few remarks. It 
appeared to him, tliat the charges were 
wholly without foundation ; for he be- 
lieved, in the administration of justice, or 
in the performance of the other magiste-, 
rial duties, a more scrupulous magisfra to 
did not exist than his hon. friend. Uo 
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could not conceal his surprise at the 
manner in which the hon. and learned 
member had introduced to •the notice of 
the House what he was pleased to call the 
allegations in the petition whicii he bdd 
in his hands. He would appeal to their 
recollection, whether the hon. end learned 
member did not tippear to identify him- 
self with the case of the petitioner [No, 
no, from many members]. The magis- 
trates, he could take upon himself tJ say, 
after the fullest inmiiry, had conducted 
the examination or witnesses, and the 
whole proceedings of the trisj in the 
fairest way. They had been mos|; solicit- 
ous to put themselves in possession of the 
actual state of the facts ; and the univer- 
sal conviction of all was, that his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Staf- 
ford, had conducted himself, as was 
to be expected from his high character, 
in the most impartial and judicious man- 
ner. He h^ himself received a commu- 
nication frm Mr. Clair, a magistrate of 
the county, who sat on the bench with 
the hon. member for Stafford, requesting 
him to say, that if any blame attached to 
the chairman of the Quarter Sessions, he 
was ready tb take his full share of respon- 
sibility ; and that ‘if it was deserving of 
censure, which he denied, it must equally 
attach to himself. There was another ma- 
gistrate also present, who had expressed 
tile fullest approbation of the conduct of his 
hon. friend; he meant sir Oswald Mosely; 
and he did expect that the gentlemen on 
the opposite sulc of the House would re- 
pose conrulenec in an opinion proceeding 
from tliat most upright and conscientious 
authority. Jt was most true, that the pe- 
titioner, with live other persons, were con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour. Undoubtedly, the other indi- 
viduals convicted with the petitioner were 
in the humblest walks of life— they were 
tailors, shoemakers, or suchdike descrip- 
tion of persons ; but, would it be con- 
tended, that a difference was to be made 
in the piinislmicnt of the persons so con- 
victed, on the gfound of any difference in 
their respective stations of life I Surely, 
that House would never recognise the 
principle, that there was one law for the 
poor, and another for the rich! The 
truth was, that by certain proceedings the 
county had been much agitated, and it 
became the duty of the magistrates to 
.prove that the law could not be violated 
with impunity. 

Mr. a/uroi s Bourne saidj he could not 


consent to allow thft petition to be brought 
up. His objection was this, that the hon. 
and learned member alleged no corrup- 
tion to the magistrates. « ^f the petition 
did allege corruption, then ‘tlr<s wa* hot 
the proper tribunal for the appiFlb^ The 
court of King’s-bench was the .c^urt to 
which the petitioner ought to havr, taken 
his complaint. The gravamen of t^e charge 
was not against the summaryirature and 
arbitrary conduct of the jurisdiction, but 
against the finding of the jury ; a matter 
upon which tlie House could not erect it« 
self into a tribunal of appeal. 

Mr. Hume deprecated any decision on 
tlie part of the House, which would go 
to shut its doors against the complaints of 
the people. If he understood his hon. 
and learned friend who presented the pe- 
tition rightly, the petitioner was ready to 
verify die truth of his allegations, not 
only on his own oath, but by the testimo- 
ny of other witnesses. Recollecting that 
such was the statement of his hon. and 
learned friend, he could not but consider 
him rather hardly dealt with, when hon. 
members imputed to him the attempt to 
identify himself with the petition. He 
knew nothing of the particulars of the pe- 
tition, but from the spirit with which it 
was met, there appeared something like 
a grudge, which excited in his mind a de- 
gree of suspicion. Let, however, the 
complaint be received ; let the petitioner 
at least be allowed to lay his statement 
on the table, and then, if an investigation 
should take place, the merits of the 
case would be understood. This would 
be acting upon the principle of justice to 
all parties. But, at all events, there was 
this higher cniestion; namely, that the 
doors of the House of Commons ought to 
bo thrown open to the petitions of the 
people. 

Sir John iVroHedey said, he had signed 
the resolution of the magistrates passed in 
approbation of the conduct of the chair- 
man and concurred in every thing that 
bad been advanced by the Attorney- 
eiieral upon the same subject. He 
ad, however, made one reservation, 
which had not been strictly observed ; 
namely, that the resolution should not be 
directly published. His reason for think- 
ing it unfit for present publication was, 
that the conduct of his worthy and excel- 
lent friend, the clnurman, had been at- 
tacked in one of the public Journals, the 
British Press, in a manner which he would 
not stigmatize with any particular epithets 
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at present, because it was likel;|r to be* 
come the subject of judicial decision : he 
would only say, that the attack was such 
as no person o^Jhpnour and sound feeling 
couffiiLSU^ii^nio pass, without calling 
for tl^d^ision of a court of justice 
upon lis. conduct. He could not ac- 
cede tfwithdrawing the petition, because 
tiie condVft of the magistrates, which he 
thought iMmpeachabTe, was concerned 
too &eply in the decision ; and he as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that 
in the whole kingdom there did not ejust 
a more temperate, feeling, or impartial 
magistracy, than that in the county of 
Stafford. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he had listened 
with great attention to all that had been 
offered by hon. members against the re- 
ception of die petition. The hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey had opposed it, on the 
ground of the hardships to whi(^ the ma- 
gistracy of the copntry who were not ora- 
tors and rhetoricians, or so well able to 
defend themselves as the hon. member 
fur Stafford, would be exposed, if peti- 
tions of the character of the present, were 
received by tliat House. The learned 
Attorney-general had opposed the recep- 
tion, because he denied the truth of its 
allegations. The hon. member himself, 
whose conduct was attacked, with a feel- 
ing that was highly creditable to him, had 
expressed a solicitude to have the whole 
proceedings inquired into. He knew no- 
thing of the particulars, but after such an 
avowal bv the hon. member for Stafford, 
he considered the conduct of his friends 
at least injudicious. .The new tone as- 
sumed that night, in speaking of the peti- 
tions of the people, ought to be met in 
the commencement with reprehmision. 
Were the doors of the House of Com- 
mons to be closed against the people of 
England ? If he stood alone he should di- 
vide the House against such an attempt. 

Mr. Wmn observed, that ever since the 
House of Commons had been a house of 
CoramonSfOne uniform custom had prevail- 
ed with reference to the receiving of peti- 
tions. ^ No member, it was held, was jus- 
tified in presenting a petition, unless he 
was prepared to pledge himself to the 
truth of its allegations TNo, no, from the 
Opposition3. No individual, he would 
repeat, bad a right to make the access to 
that House a matter of convenience fbr 
himself in attacking the character of ma- 
gistrates and others. Hie membera of 
that House were bound to present no pe- 
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titlon that was disrespectful [hear, hear ! 
from the Opposition^. It would be a safer 
and wiser coarse for hon. members to wait 
until they heard the end of the sentence. 

If tlie hon. member who was accused was 
not present if he had no advocates in 
that House, and was himself not a mem- 
ber, still he (Mr. Wynn) should have 
opposed receiving a petition, complaining 
of a judicial proceeding before a compe- 
tent tffbunal. If any abuse or malversa- 
tion existed, the constitution, in sudi 
cases, provided a legal'^ remedv. It was 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
who predated the petition, that tbe pe- 
titioner imputed corrupt motives. Under 
such circumstances, his means of redress 
were through an application to the court 
of King’s-bench. 

Mr. Bright said, he had not a single 
doubt of the truth of all that bad been 
urged in defence of the conduct of bis 
excellent and very worthy friend, the 
member for Stafford, but, throwing aside 
all personal feeling and consideration, he 
called upon the House and especially 
upon the country gentlemen present, 
to reflect deeply now far the con- 
duct recommended wijh regafd to this 
petition agreed with the right of the peo- 
ple to present petitions to parliament, 
which right was secured to them by the 
great charter. He would assent to the 
withdrawing of the petition, but not tu 
the opposition made to bringing it up. 
He never would consent to so dangerous 
an encroachment on the people’s rights. 
Were they really prepared to say, that 
because a magistrate happened to be a 
member of that House, the House would 
not bear any petition accusing him of 
malversation ? The right hon. gentleman 
said, that a member presenting a petition, 
was bound to take care that there was no- 
thing disrespectful to tbe House in it. 
But, would atiy one say that a petition was 
disrespectful to^e House, wmch sought 
the interierence of the House in a cose of 
alleged oppression i For^ what piwpose 
did thep sit there, if not to listen to the 
complaints of the people i It was said, 
that the complaint in the petition, if true, 
was matter tryidile by tbe ordinary juris- 
dictions. He allowed that that might 
be the more proper course : but it was 
one thing to deny the truth of a petition 
or the propriety of its appeal, and another 
to refuse to hear It. It did not follow * 
that they must adopt its suggestions, or 
that a member might not bo prepared to 
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refute the allegations in it, or that the 
House wbiild not throw it out. But, how 

could they know the merit&of its contents 
without first heariog it i Some said that 
it ought not to be entertained or receivedi 
because it was an appeal frOta the com- 
mon jurisdictions^ tor which there was re- 
medy in the courts of law. Now»he under- 
stood that a part of the prayer of the 
TOtition was to alter an oppressive law. 
The petitioner complainedy that hfi had 
auffiered under the oppression of that law. 
Would the House, theng refuse to bear 
him, because he asked of theni to repeal 
that oppression I The allegations might 
be true or false ; but be offered' grounds 
for his complaints, and petitioned for a 
remedy. All that was required in the 
first instance, was for the. House to listen. 
It was an appeal, not to their judicial, but 
to their legislative functions. To refuse 
leave to brinp the petition up would be 
oppressive., rlis.own wish was, that his 
hoD.and learned friend should withdraw the 
petition, under the peculiar cicumstances of 
tlic case ; but, if toe presenting of it were 
pressed, he trusted tiiat the country gen- 
tlemen and all the other members would 
recollect that, in defending the great con- 
stitutional right of petition, they were 
best securing their own rights and in- 
terests. 

Mr. Canning expressed' a desire to 
know, whether it was the intention of the 
hon. and learned gentleman to withdraw 
the petition or not i 

Mr. Denman said, he could not give a 

E ositive answer, as he understood that an 
on. friend would not consent to its being 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Canning said, that his wish was 
that tlie petition should be withdrawn. 
If it were not, he must oppose its being 
brought up, simply on the ground, that it 
prayed for that which it was impossible 
for the House to grant, namely, that it 
would reconsider and revgpe . the verdict 
of a jury. 

Mr. Peel said, that the bon. and learn- 
ed member secfticd to be displeased with 
him for not reversing the sentence of the 
Quarter Sessions. With regard to his own 
individual feelings, be. could have no objeo 
tion to the adoption of that course by the 
petitioner, with a view to a revision of the 
case ; and if the petition were withdrawn, 
the case would stand just as favourably as 
# before for that purpose. 

Mr. S. Worthy entreated his hon. 
friend the membor for Surry, not to per-, 


sist in his opposition to the withdrawing 
the petition. 

Mr. Sumner considered the petition a 
gross abuse of the privilege^ the House, 
and could not yield to the wiSh^ oppose 
wtfo expressed a desire to alioW*^ to be 
withdrawn. . I 

The Chancellor of the Exchey^r said, 
it appeared to him that the iirgument 
brought forward by the hon. member for 
Surry would apply, if the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman persisted in pressing the 
House to receive the petition, but it had 
no application if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman wished to withdraw it. 

Mr. Denman observed, that although he 
knew he had no right to reply, yet as he 
had had so large a share in this business, he 
trusted the House would allow him to say 
a few words. It had been supposed by 
some hon. . gentleman, that he had mixed 
himself too much up with the merits of 
the petition. Now, the truth was, that 
he had not offered any opinion whatever 
on the disputed facts. But those who 
made that assertion, seemed to forget that 
the strongest part of the impression made 
against the petition, consisted of a num- 
ber of allegations by the hon. and learned 
attorney-general, who bad acted as coun- 
sel for the hon. member for Stafford ; and 
yet the House would not listen to the ori- 
ginal allegations against which that coun- 
ter-statement was made. It was very 
possible that the allegations of the peti- 
tion were false; but that was no reason 
for refusing to receive it. It was ciiougli 
that the petitioner felt himself aggrieved. 
' If his petition was couched in respectful 
language towards the House, and dis- 
tinctly stated the grievance of which ho 
complained, he (Mr. D.) conceived, that 
any member was bound in duty to present 
it. He did not mean that the serjeant-at- 
arms might run after him. and insist on 
his doing so ; but he was bound in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Accord- 
ing to some hon. gentlemen, however, a 
petitioner, in such a case as tlie present, 
was bound rather to make an application 
to the lord-lieutenant of the county, and 
then to the court of chancery, to wait at 
the door there until all the appeals from 
other courts, tlie bankrupt causes, the 
chancery suits, Ac., were disposed of, in 
order tliat the lord chancellor might then, 
perhaps, have leisure to examine whether 
the magistrate complained of ought to 
be struck efut of the commission. Was 
not the ship-inoncy case a grievance i ycl 
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it was the result of a trial. Possibly* too, 
the decision of the Judges on that case 

might have been perfectly legal ; 3ret the 
House of Copmnnis, of that day, willingly 
receiviid airbh petitions: and he mni»> 
tnined tjfat unless the House of Commons, 
of the pi^sent day, received such petitions, 
as that which he had presented, they 
would absfjKdon one of the most valuable 
of their fun'etions. -It had been put to 
him personally, as sometimes presiding in 
a court of justice, whether he would like 
to have his decisions petitioned against to 
that House. He hoped that neither him- 
self nor any other magistrate in the House 
would wish to escape an appeal to that 
House, if it were even supposed that he 
had acted illegally. In the present case, 
the Trespass act had been improperly pot 
in force, and the punishment had been 
excessive and oppressive. He recollected 
an instance in which his own conduct had 
been pretty sharply arraigned in that 
House. Indeed, he trusted that, from the 
highest to the lowest judicial characters 
in the country, there was not one who 
was not amenable to the House of Com- 
mons for his conduct. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, and 
seeing the temper of the House upon it, 
he was disposed to withdraw the petition, 
dreading lest a majority of that House 
should establish, by their vote, that such 
a petition ought not to bo brought up, 
although they had not heard it read, and 
could not, therefore, be aware of its con- 
tents. Whatever became of the petition, 
he was convinced that tlie discussion 
which had taken place would do good. 

I'he petition was then withdrawn. 

OnDNANCE Estimates.^ The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
supply. 

Sir H. Hardinee rose for the purpose 
of moving the Ormiance Estimates. He 
observed, that he ^ was not disposed to 
trouble the committee with any preli- 
minary remarks on estimates, which, he 
trusted, would speak for themselves. 
Without any further preface, therefore, 
he would endeavour to give as clear an 
idea as possible of the subject, to which 
it was hu duty to call the attention of 
the committee. That subject divided it- 
self into three distinct heads— Ordnance, 
Barracks, and Commissariat of stores. 
.And first, with respect to the. Ordnance. 
The sum which it was proposed to vote 
this year for Ordnance was 978,342/.; 
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being 91,658/. less than the sum voted 
last year; namely, 1,070,000/. ‘But, from 
that apparent diminution must be deduct- 
ed 24,000/. ; being the expense of the 
Ordnance Bagracks in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which, since last year, had been 
transferred from the Ordnance Estimates 
to the Barrack branch of the department. 
The real diminution, therefore, of the 
Ordnapee this year, as compared with 
last year, was 67,658/. The items under 
the general head of Ordnance were as 
follow In the ordinary expenses of the 
Ordnance there had been a diminution of 
1. 5,588/., oconsistin^, among other items, 
of a reduction of about 6,000/. in the 
civil establishments at the Tower and 
Pall-mall; a reduction of above 1,500/. 
in the expense of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich; a reduction of 
3,000/. in the Medical Establishment, Ac. 
In the extraordinary expenses of the 
Ordnance there was the great diminution 
of 54,940/. This, in a great measure, 
arose from a diminution of expense in tho 
repair of works and buildings in the 
Engineer department. Although this was 
very satisfactory as far as it wei^t, yet he 
could not hope that tha reduction would 
be a permanent one ; for, during the last 
year, the repairs had been so small, that 
what was absolutely requisite had scarcely 
been done; so tiiat this sum must be 
considered as a suspension rather than a 
reduction of expense. There was a sav- 
ing of 5,000/. in the Storekeeper’s depart- 
ment ; 6,000/. less than lost year had been 
expended in Stoics; and 1,500/. less in 
small arms. The Ordnance unprovided 
services amounted only to 1,090/.; being 
9,572/. less than the amount last year, 
namely, 10,66^. For the small amount 
of the Ordnance unprovided services in 
the present year the pidtiic were indebted 
to tne new mode of keeping short ac- 
counts, introduced by the master-general. 
This was the more desirable, as consider- 
able jealousy had always been shown in 
the House, with reference to this parti- 
cular estimate. These Aree items, the 
Ordinary, the Extraordinaries, and the 
Unprovided, closed the charges for the 
eflfective part of the Ordnance in England. 
The expense of the effective part of the 
Ordnance for Ireland was 89,768/., being 
10,465/. less than that of last year, namely 
100,233/. The total charge of the efiec- 
tive part of the Ordnance for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland amounted to 757,662/. 
being' 60,565/. less than the expense last 
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ear, namely, 848,227/. Thie sum of 
57,662^, l)y the deduction of 141,432/. 
on account of rents, sales of old stores, 
savings, and unexpended sums of former 
grants, in England and Ireland, would be 
made 616,230/. To this were to be added 
three further items. The Military Super- 
annuated 312,572/., being 5,580/. leas 
than! the char^^c last year; namely, 
318,152/.— -a diminution principally attri- 
butable to the reduction of twenty-four ^ 
ordnance barracks. The Civil Super- 
annuated 48,140/.; being 1,935/. less than , 
the charge last year, namely, 50,075/. 
In this department, a great rediiction had 
been effected by the Master-general ofj 
the Ordnance; 230 clerks having been 
reduced. By that reduction, the labour 
of those who remained had been greatly 
increased ; still the old allowances and 
gratuities were diminished. By these 
means a great saving had been effected. 
The last item was the Exchequer fees, 
1,400/., being 66/. less than they were last 
year; namely, 1,466/. If all these items were 
added together, it would appear, that the 

S |tos8 sura which it was proposed to vote 
or the Qrdnance for the service of the 
year 1824, was 1,410,044/. 

The next portion of the estimates to 
which he would draw the attention of the 
committee, consisted of the Barrack esti- 
mates. In these estimates, although there 
appeared to be an excess beyond the last 
year, there was in fact, a small diminution. 
The sum which it was proposed to vote 
was 114,531/.; that voted last year, was 
100,000/. ; being an ap(»arent increase of 
14,531/. It must be recollected, however, 
that the ordnance barracks, the charge 
for which in Great Britain was 19,000/. 
had been transfenred to this department ; 
so that in fact, the exMnso was less by 
4,500/. than last year. This reduction had 
been principally efiected by the abolition of 
11 barrack stations. During the war, 
there were barracks for 167,000 men ; 
but they were now reduced to barracks 
for 42,000 mpn; being a reduction of 
barracks for 125,000 men. The ex- 
pense of the barracks during the war, 
was 620,000/. ; the present charffe was 
121,614/. ; being a diminution of nearly 
half a million. The other items of the 
barrack estimates were, 14,736/. for pen- 
sions and allowances, being 406/. less than 
the sum voted last year, namely, 15,142/., 
and 181/. for Exchequer fees. The de- 
ductions for savings, condemned stores, 
rents of canteens, &c. was 22,000/. heing 
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a credit of 4,000/. more than that of last 
year, which was only 18,000/. The re- 
sult of the whole of the Barrack estimates 
for Great Britain was,«fMJie had already 
ejtated, the proposed voteNii^r U 4,531/. 
The vote which it was intendeb. to pro- 
pose for the barracks in Ivetand was 
134,376/. ; being an apparent uil;rcase of 
23,258/. upon the charge ofirlast year, 
namely, 111,118/. If, howerrer, they de- 
ducted the 5,000/. of expense which re- 
sulted from the transfer of the ordnance 
barracks to this department, it would ap- 
pear, that the real excess was little more 
than 18,000/. The cause of this increased 
expense had been the extensive repairs 
which the barracks in Ireland had under- 
gone. During the last summer a commis- 
sion of inspection, composed of engineer 
officers of great skill and experience, 
had visited the various barrack stations in 
that country ; and it was in consequence 
of their report, that the repairs to which 
he had alluded had been undertaken. A 
considerable reduction had, however, been 
made in the number of barracks in Ireland 
since the war. During the war, there 
were barracks for 80,000 men in Ireland. 
Now, there were barracks only for 36,0(K) 
men ; to which, however, were to be added 
3,000 in small houses. The total charge 
of the barrack department for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for the present year, 
was 248,907/. ; that for the last year was 
211,118/.; being an increase of 37,789/. ; 
for which, however, he trusted lie had 
satisfactorily accounted. 

He now came to the last head of 
charge ; the Commissariat of stores. I'he 
sum which it was proposed to vote for the 
Commissariat of stores was 182,795/.; 
being 90,717/. more than the sum voted 
last year, namely, 93,078/. This increase 
arose from various causes, which he 
trusted the committee would sanction 
with their approbation. One of these 
additional items was the sum of 24,000/. 
for the expense of 12,000 single iron bed- 
steads, including new bedding, and the 
alteration of bedding in store from double 
to single. At present, and during the 
war, the soldiers in barracks both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, were in double births. 
To continue such a system during peace, 
however, was not thought desirable ; and 
it was for the purpose of affording to 
every soldier decent accommodation, that 
these single iron bedsteads had been pro- 
cured. These bedsteads were placed on 
stages, composed of boards.; so thatifive 
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soldier! slept one above another. The 
next item by which the increase had been 
produced in the Coanmissariat of stores, 
was .above AOfiOdL for stores, not used 
for m^taQ>- purposes. They were prtB> 
cipally^for uie convicts in New South 
Wales,, for Sierra Leone, and for other 
coloniaitjpurposes ; and the issue of them 
was sanctioned by the Treasury, ^ese 
two items of beds and stores sufficiently 
accounted for a laiw portion of the excess 
of expense in the Commissariat of stores 
branch of the Ordnance. Having thus 
gone through the various divisions of the 
estimates, he would not trespass longer 
upon the patience of the committee, but 
would conclude by moving his first reso* 
lution, viz.—** That the sum of 47,283/!. 
be granted to his majesty, for defraying 
the salaries to the master-general, and the 
principal officers, and the salaries, and in* 
creased salaries for length of service, to 
clerks, and attendants belonging to the 
office of Ordnance, and employed at the 
Tower and Pall Mall, for the year 1824.*’ 
Mr. Hume observed, that he must do 
the hon. and gallant officer the justice to 
say, that in many respects the Ordnance 
estimates of the present year were much 
superior, in point of arrangement, to any 
that had heretofore been prepared. What- 
ever difference of opinion there might be 
with respect to the amount of those esti- 
mates, whoever looked at them would im- 
mediately find himself capable of compre- 
hending all the items ana charges without 
the slightest difficulty. In that respect 
certainly great' progress had been made 
in improvement, and so far much good 
had been secured to the public. He 
thought, however, he could very clearly 
prove to the committee, that the redac- 
tion which bad taken place in the ex- 
penses of the Ordnance, was by no means 
so great as they bad a right to expect. 
The committee of Finance, in the year 
1817, had given what might be considered 
an approximation to what they considered 
was. the reduction to be jusUy expected . 
at certain periods, in every department of , 
the public service. He held in his band ! 
an abstract of the respective amount of . 
the Ordnance estimates voted since the | 
year 1817 ; and the committee would, 
perhaps, be surprised to learn, that the 
grant in 1819 (exclusive of the unpro- 
vided services) amounted only to 
1,191,905/.; while the grant for tto pre- 
sent year (whb the same exdosion) was 
1,118,684/. From the hon* had mrilant 
VOL.X. 


officer’s statement, the committee would 
naturally have been induced to believe 
that a much larger reduction had been 
e&cted. With regard to the old stores, 
&C., he had always contended, that they 
ought not to^e brought to this account. 
Why not follow, with regard to the Ord- 
nance, the same course as that which was 
pursued with respect to the navy ? The 
introduction of these old stores perplexed 
tbose*who wished to make an accumte 
comparison of the different expense of 
the Ordnance in different years. In 1821, 
the amount of the ordinaiy and extraordi- 
nary eiipenses of .the Ordnance was 
1,326,999/. ; but, 232,000/. being deduct- 
ed for old stores, the actual vote was 
only 1,094,999/. In tbo following year 
the amount of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenses of the Ordnance was 
1,244 ,OOo£; but as only 44,000/. was 
deducted for old stores, thu actual vote was 

1 ,200,000/t; being considerably more than 

that of the preceding ym ; although the 
real expenditure was considerably less. 
This showed the artificial inequality which 
this article of old stores produced,^ and 
which embarrassed any onh who wished 
to make a fair comparison between^ the 
actual expenditure of different years. Tlie 
estimate of 1819 (including the unprovid- 
ed services) tfas 1,212,000/; that of the 
present year (including the same) was 
1,119,774/.; so that it appeared the Ord- 
nance estimates of the present year were 
only 92,026/. less than tlio Ordnance es- 
timates of the year 1819. Ho freely 
confesssed, that jf we were to keep up 
our present preposterous military esta- 
blishment, the Ordnance ought to be in a 
iair proportion to it; but, looking at the 
charge for the Ordnance in comparison 
with the charge for former years, it was 
greatly too much. The committee would 
be very much surprised to find, that the 
proposed grant for the Ordnance estimates 
of the present year was three times as 
great as that of his golden era, the year 
1792. Now, were tne circumstances of 
the counti^ such as to warrant this pro- 
fusion? He would read to the committee 
a comparative statement of the Ordnance 
estimates laid before parliament in various 
different years. In 1792, tiiey amounted 
to 444,001/.; in 1817, to 1,284,035/.; in 
1819, to 1,212,000/.; in 1 821 ,to 1,326.999/. 
in 1822, to 1,244,000/.; in 1823, to 
14117 , 920/4 and now, in the present year, 
to 1,119,774/.; being only about 92,000/. 
less than lost year. He begged to ask 
2 M 
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whether, after the report of the military 
commission, the House was not warranted 
in calling upon ministers to attend to its 
suggMtions, and to reduce the charge of 
the civil establishment! for jirhich no less 
a sum than 47,233/. was now to be voted. 
On former occasions, he had called upon 
the committee to refuse more than was 
thought necessary in 1796 ; but no mea> 
sures had been yet taken to accojnpHsh 
thn object, by uniting the two establish* 
ments in Pall>mall and at the Tower, 
whereby alone a saving of between 
1 7,000/. and 1 8,000/. annuallymight be ef- 
fected. On this point ministers had shewn 
more than a usual degree of pertinacity. It 
might be remembered, that last year he 
had proposed to abolish the office of Lieu- 
tenant-general of the Ordnance, and the 
secretary at war had taken occasion to 
declare, that the business of the depart- 
ment could not go on without him ; that 
. his personal assistance at the Tower was 
absolutely necessary, and a great deal 
more, in order to shew that he could 
scarcely be spared for a single day. Now 
what had been the fact since that decla- 
ration ? Thai high officer, whose duties 
were so !lnportai\,t that his personal pre- 
sence could not be dispensed with scarcely 
for a single day, had actually been absent 
not merely from London, but from Eng- 
land, during a large portion of the past 
yeor; he had taken up his residence 
in Portugal, and there he continued un- 
til the present moment. He (Mr. H.) 
had indeed understood, within a week or 
ten days, that a new lieutenant-mneral 
had been appointed. Whether suot were 
or were not the fact, he did not know ; 
but, if lord Beresford bad recently re- 
signed, the present seemed the most pro- 
per occasion that could be affiirded, for 
considering the fitness of abolishing the 
place he had held. It was not to be dis- 
puted that he had been for several months 
together in Portugal; and he wished to 
be informed whether, during his absence, 
the business of his department had stood 
still ; or whether it had proceeded in the 
usual way, just as if he had been upon the 
spot to lend his most important twsistance I 
If the latter were true, it would only shew 
that he had been perfectly correct in say- 
ing, last year, that the office of lieuten- 
ant-general might be abolished, without 
the slightest injury to the public service. 
. I^aperience, therefore, had shewn that he 
wA right, and lie cidlcd upon the com- 
auttee to support him in tne amendment 
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he was now about to propose, being 
equally satisfied that it would turn out, in 
the end, to be well warranted. The mili- 
tary commissioners recommended,^ that 
the two establishments of PaU|-nvld and 
the Tower should be incorporated ; but 
even separate as they were, wha^did the 
House think they had cost the country in 
1796, the fourth year of war / The finance 
committee had reported the'' sum to be 
15,500/.; but to prevent mistakes he had 
moved for the omcial return, by which it 
appeared, that, with some extra clerks, 
the charge for the Ordnance department, 
in 1796, was precisely 18,7001. What 
was the charge now, afier a long establish- 
ed peace? 47,000/. The disproportion 
was enormous. If the country were ten 
times as rich as it was, and the national 
debt only one fourtli its present amount, 
such an augmentation couM not be justi- 
fied. Did it appear that any thing was 
neglected in 1796 ? On the contrary, the 
whole department was conducted with as 
much rugalarity as at the'present moment. 
It was remarkable, that the present was 
the first occasion on which it had been 
said by ministers, that the estimates were 
reduced to the lowest possible amount ; 
and it therefore became the committee, 
since the charge was now to be perma- 
nent, to take the utmost care that it did 
not exceed the proper bounds. He was 
willing to allow %,000/.— twice the sum 
voted in 1796. AH beyond was unreason- 
able and needless. If the committee 
would consent to an amendment to this 
effect, he would venture to predict, that 
the whole establishment would be re-mo- 
delled in less than a week; and until 
something of this sort were done, which 
would trench upon head quarters, no 
change for the public benefit could be 
expected. He freely admitted, that he 
did not considerthe clerk of the Ordnance 
overpaid ; but the office of principal store- 
keeper was wholly useless, and bad been 
so reported by the commissioners. There 
always existed a strong desire to raise 
charges, but never a disposition to reduce 
them ; as an instance of this he might re- 
fer to the price of admission to see the 
armoury in the Tower. The fee which, in 
1806 was only Is. was raised suddenly by 
colonel M'lVlahon to 2r. fur the entrance 
of each person ; so it had continued, and 
neply 1,800/. annually were paid to the 
mncipal store-keeper from this source. 
The whole sum reimived yearly on this 
account might be calculated at 4,000/., 
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and Ilf. out of every ppund bdonged to 
the principal store-keeper ; the rmaining 
€Sm were divided among the inferior atten- 
dants. The hon.* gentleman concluded by 
moviiAg by way of amendment, ** That 
instead of the sum of 47,000i. only 37,000/. 
be granted,'* which would allow for the 
expenses of the civil establishijMBnt of the 
Ordnance more than double the amount 
voted in 1796. 

Sir H. Hardily thought, that the re- 
duction in the number of the clerks in 
Pall-mall, and at the Tower, had been 
quite as great as the quantity of public 
business would allow. In 1818, the num- 
ber of clerks was 187, since which time 
ho less than 26 had been removed, although 
the barrack and commissariat departments 
had both been transferred to the Ord- 
nance. As to the objection made by the 
hon. member respecting the old stores, 
he begged to point out that this was the 
mode particularly recommended by the 
military Bnance committee, and had been 
adopted in consequence of that recom- 
mendation. With respect to the absence 
of the Lieutenant-general, he could as- 
sure the committee that, although the 
noble lord had been unavoidably absent 
on private business, the conduct of the 
Board of Ordnance had been perfectly 
justifiable. It was well known, that lora 
Beresford had been connected with the 
Portuguese Government, and had com- 
manded the Portuguese army. . For 
some time he was separated from it, and 
on his return from Rio Janeiro, he was 
not allowed to land at Lisbon. He came 
to England, and when a favourable op- 
portunity offered, he applied to be allowed 
to return to Portugal. He went thither 
in the beginning m October, and about 
the end of November, the Master-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance wrote to lord Beres- 
ford, stating that it would be exceedingly 
desirable that he should return before the 
end of December, because the duties of 
the Lieutenant-general pressed very hea- 
vily upon the Master.general, and other 
members of the Board. Lord Beresford 
had written back, that he could not ar- 
range his private a^rs so soon, and there- 
fore that he must resign. Upon him, there- 
fore, there did not rest the slightest im- 

E utation. The duties of his office might 
o consider^ hi a two-fold light : first it 
was the business of the Lieutenant-gene- 
ral to act in the absence of the Master- 
general; and secondly, he had to dis- 
charge liis own. functions as a Board Offi- 
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cer. The ^daster-general never having 
been absent, no inconvenience had arisen 
from the first { but, as to the second, the 
additional labour thpt had fallen upon the 
Master-genqral and others bad been se- 
verely felt. His gallant friend behind hint 
(sir Ulysses Burgh ) and himself had 
been compelled, in consequence, to la- 
bour from eight to ten hours e-day. If 
bo asked, why the resignation of 

lord Beresford had not been accepted in 
December? he should reply, that the 
noble lord had shewn himself so useful 
and efficient In his office, that the Master- 
eneral was most reluctant to part with 
is services. Finding, however, veiy re- 
[ cently, by a letter from Lisbon, that lord 
Beresford could fix no early period for 
his return, bis resignation was accepted, 
and sir George Murray had last week 
been submitted to his Majesty as a fit 
person to discharge the duties of Lieute- 
nant-genefal of the Ordnance. Tha t ap- 
pointment had since received the appro- 
bation of his Majesty. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to advert to the disthi- 
raisned merits of that officer. He could, 
however, most conscientiously declare, 
that if the Lieutenanlrgenerai were not 
an officer of ability and experience, the 
inibriors of the department would be 
obliged to refer to the Master-general. 
As to the union of the two establishments 
at Pall-mall and the Tower, at neither 
place could the clerks and officers of both bo 
accommodated. The heavier stores, as had 
been suggested, had been removed from 
the Tower to Woolwich, but the others 
still remained at the Tower. On the 
subject of economy in the Ordnance, it 
appeared, by the admission of the hon. 
member for Montrose himseli^ that since 
1819, there had been a saving of 90,000/. 
in the department. In the present year, 
the estimates were 90,OOOL lower than 
those voted in the last session, so that 
there did not seem to bo much room for 
complaint on thejpart of those who urged 
a further diminution of expenditure. 

Mr. Unmet in reply, said, that he had 
expected to hear some reason assigned 
for the magnitude of the establishment of 
the Ordnance, being reduced as it was 
to what was termed by the gallant officer 
the lowest amount. No reply had been 
attempted to what be bad advanced as 
to the propriety of furtiier economy, it 
I was no answer to say, that 90,000/. had . 
been saved since 1819, when at the pre- 
sent moment the charge was nearly tliree 
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times as heavy as it ought to be. end as 
it bad been in 1796. What he wished 
to bear was. bow many clerks and officers 
pecCprmed the busineM of the Ordnance 
in n96 or 1798, and,*if mor^ were wan* 
ted in 1824, what additional business had 
been thrown upon the establishment to 
render the increased number necessary? 
The gallant officer had stated that the 
Barrack and Commissariat Departpients j 
had been joined to that of the Ordnance, 
and this was unquestionably true ; but it 
was not less true that 2,514^ for the first, 
and 8,590/. for the last, had been allowed 
yearly to pay for persons to discharge the 
new duties. What the gallant officer had 
said was, therefore, in truth no answer to 
his objection. As to the private conduct 
of lord Beresford, he had never alluded to 
it : he had no reason to allude to it ; his 
public conduct only was here in question. 
He had only said, that, if die nonle lord 
could be absent from the duties of his 
most important office for five months in 
succession, it fully justified the resolution 
proposed last year, declaring diat the of- 
fice was a needless expense to the public, 
as, whatever was to be done could be 
performed 'by the or by 

other members of the Board. The fact 
had turned out to be so ; for the Master- 
general, and his coadjutors bad fulfilled 
all the arduous and important duties of 
the Lieutenant-general and their own 
into the bargain. 

The committee then divided-vFor the 
Amendment, 19— For the Original Reso- 
lution, 89— Majority 70. 


Ziist g/* the Minority, 


Allan, J. II. 
Altlkorp, viscount 
Benyon, B. 
Davies, T. 
Grenfell, P. 
Haldimand, W. 
Herou, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
.Tames, W. 
Leycester, R. 
Maberly, W. L. . 


Martin, J. 

Monck, J. B. 
Newport, sir J. 
Rickfoid, Vf. 

Smith, J. 

Sykes, D. 

Tierney, right hon. G. 
Wood, M. 

Tsauta. 
Hume, Joseph 


On the resolution, ** That 85,841/. be 
granted for the salaries to the several civil 
establishments of the office of Ordnance at 
the Home and Foreign Stations,” 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
committee to the sums included in this lost 
resolution, for officers of the Ordnance in 
. the^ Islands of Zaute and Corfu. This 
country ought not to be called upon to 
make good this sum ; inasmuch as by a 


specific treaty, the revenues of the islands 
were responsible for that purpose. Those 
revenues were amply sufficient, and ought 
to be so applied. 

On the resolution, ** That 247«,b!08/. 
be granted, for defraying the expenses of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery fon Great 
Britain,” # 

Mr. Hime begged to repeat briefly the 
objections he had formerly uiged to the 
vote for so larm a sum of money for such 
a purpose. He thought the numbers of 
the corps of artillery a great deal too 
large. It was happily never wanted at 
home, was never likely to be wanted, and 
was not sent abroad ; so that, in fiict, in 
time of peace, it was wholly useless, and 
a needless expense to the country. There 
were 5,691 artillery, besides supernu- 
meraries, making in the whole a force of 
7,256 men. This establishment was, at 
the present moment, considerably more 
than double what it had been at the be- 
ginning of the last French war. The ar- 
tillery could notbeof the slightest usewitb- 
out a laige regular army ; and if three or 
four battalions were reduced, there would 
still remain a larger proportion than was 
at all necessary for the present amount of 
the army of the empire. He did not 
complain of the ortilieiy, which was a 
most efficient body ; but there might be 
too much of a good thing, and a very 
considerable redaction might be effiseted, 
to bfing it to the proportion of the rest 
of our military eatamishment. 

Sir H. Hardline defended the ^ pro- 
priety of keeping a large body of artillery 
on foot. It was a corps of all others the 
most difficult to raise. If a war broke out, 
it could not be created in a moment; 
and therefore it was necessary to have a 
considerable force of that description in 
readiness. 

^ Mr. Hume said, he founded his objec- 
tion on the statement of ministers, who 
bad declared that there was no diance of 
I war. They denied that a war was at all 
i likely to occur; and therefore there was 
I no necessity for such a force. 

On the resolution, *' That 29,590/. be 
panted, for defraving the expense of the 
Brigade of Royid Horse Artillery, and 
I also a Rocket and a Uding House 
tnx^** 

Mr. Hume wished to ask for some ex- 
planation as to the circumstances under 
which sir Benjamin Bloomfield had been 
brought back to the artillery corps, and 
had been taken from balfi>pay to the com* 
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mand of a battalion. This step he un- 
derstood had created considerable diua- 
tisfaction. Sir Benjamin bad long retired 
from active service in the corns, and was 
now serving as an ambassador abroad* 
and was put over the he^ of other offi- 
cers of much greater service in the corps. 
He wished to hnow how this h|^ happen- 
ed, and whether sir Benjamin Hd a right 
to this promotion under the regulation of 
the service. 

Sir ff. Harding/t said, that by the re- 
gulation of 1814>, it was arranged, that 
the officers of the horse-artillery should 
succeed to the brigade, not according to 
their rraimental rank in the corps, but 
with reference to their brevet raoa in the 
army. In 1818, the Master-general 
thought it advisable to alter that arrange- 
ment. When the death of the commander 
of the brigade took place, sir B. Bloom- 
field was, from his rank in the army, the 
officer next entitled to the command ; 
and as the Msster-general felt, that the 
new regulation would have a retrospective 
effect with reference to him, he, from 
a sense of justice, declined pnforciog it. 
It was, however, now settled, that officers 
should succeed to battalions, according to 
their rank in the corps, coupled with their 
general merits. 

Mr. Hume said, he understood a new 
system had been lately adopted in the 
artillery. Individuals had been allowed 
to sell out, in order that others nught 
receive promotion in that corps. *He 
wished to know when that practice first 
took place; the promotions in conse- 
quence ; and how mr the public expense 
had been thereby iocreaseu. 

Sir H, Hardime sud, the authority to 
allow artillery officers to sell their com- 
missions was granted last year, for the 
purpose of assisting the deplorably low 
state of promotion in that corps, without 
increasing the public biurthens. It was 
permitted, that a certain number of ar- 
tillery officers, who had served twenty 
years, might sell to officers of the line, 
they being unattached officers on half-pay. 
Ten lieutenant-colonels, one major, and 
thrM captains of the artillery bad sold 
their commissions, which were purchased 
by officers of the line. The saving by the 
decrease of half-pay was, 2,46SI>, and the 
increase on the army list was, S,564fl, 
leaving a balance of lOU. ilBy-five offi- 
cers of the artillery, and 14 officers of the 
army, had been benefitted by the plan, at 
the expense of 101 /. 


Fxb. 27, 1824. 

Mr. Hume did not mean to ^ 1,0 
arrangement. He rather hoped, that the 
same benefit would be extendi to an- 
other corps, in which the promotion^as 
in the same^ deplorable conditionJflIhe 
marine corps. The statement of the 
number of years* service of several mem- 
bers of this corps would surprise the 
House; and besides the slowness of the 
pvoiTOtion, they had been deprived of 
25,00ulL a-year of smeoures (the colonel- 
cies) ; and which it would be only just to 
give to the meritorious officers of that 
corps, instead of giving them to officers 
of the eaavy, however deserving they 
might be. 

^ Sir G. Clerk said, that on an applica- 
tion from some officers of the marine 
corps to the Admiralty, they had been 
informed, that a measure was in pro- 
gress for their relief, of the same nature 
as that which had been applied to the 
artillery ; mnd but for tlie indisposition 
of the noble lord at the hmd of the 
Admiralty, that measure would have been 
now in operation. The hon. member 
had alluded to certmn honorary offices 
attached to the marine service, which 
were given to officers of the flavy : but 
the hon. member should recollect that the 
naval officers who held these commissions 

S ve op their half-pay, and it would be 
ind that when that was taken into 
account, instead of 25,000/. a-year, the 
expense was not more than 8 or 4,000/. ; 
a sum which was well bestowed, to keep 
up the constitutional link between the 
marines and the navy, wluch was deemed 
of so mudi importance. . 

Mr. Hume protested against this ** con- 
stitutional linx,” and he bad no doubt, 
out of 100 officers of the marines, there 
would not be one who did not consider 
this as a hardship. 

Sir /. Cc^ wished to remind tlie 
House, that four years ago, when the ma- 
rines were increased to 8,000 men, the 
hon. member bad opposed the increase, on 
the ground that it would ** turn the navy 
into an army." He (sir I. Coffin) had said 
at that time, that the amrines areie a 
most valuable body of men, who bad saved 
the fleet over and over again In mutinies. 
But finr their steady loyalty, we should 
now have no navy. 

Mr. Hum said, that whatever the gal- 
lant admiral might think, there was no 
inconsistency in bis opposition to the in- . 
crease of the corps, and his present fe- 
marks. The corps bad been distinguished 
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for'iti toylQty and aemces. and had had 

the title of *' Koyal” bestowed on it, (m 
aecouat of Iheir conduct at the time of the 


and yet they had received lett 
timira and promotion thap any other 
corps. He wished to see them well treat- 
ed, but yet he did not want to see their 
numbers increased. There were now 
9,000 marines ; and how many were there 
afloat ? Perhaps not 2,000. Tbc^ rest, 
then, were an addition to the standing 
army. The treatment of them as to pro^ 
motion was shameflil. In seven years 
only eight or ten marine officers had been 
promoted ; while, in the same time, there 
had been 7 or 800 promotions in the 
navy, and about the same nuniber in the 


army. 

Sur /. Cqfin said, it was ataoluteiy ne- 
cessary to nave a taffga body of marines; 
for in the event'of a War, the sCamen that 
could be kept together, were only in pro- 
portion to the number of marines. You 
could not put seamen on board without 
them ; they would go in at one side, and 
out at the other. The hen. member knew 
nothing about them. How the devil 
should he (sir 1. Coffin) dislike the ma- 
rines? Had be pot served arith them 
forty years I They were most useAil to 
the navy, and had saved the fleet over and 
over again. 

On the resolution, ** That 4,6701. be 
granted for deftaying the expenses of the 
establishment of the civil officers, pro- 
fessors, and masteraof the Royal hniitary 
Academy at Woolwich,** 

Mr. JHume renrarked, that there was in 
the cadets in this establishment, no snch 
reduction as had been last year promised. 
It was quite absurd to educste a number 
of youths at a considerable expense, 
whom there was no' possibility of pro- 
vidiog with commissions. 

^ Sir H. Hardings said, that . the redac- 
tion in the number of cadets was not in- 
considerable. Last year, there had been 
150. There were now 1S7, though there 
were ISO mentioned in the estimates. 
There were mahy young gentlemen, who 
had been educated at the academy, who 
were highly qualified, and for whom it 
was yet impossible to find commissions, 
'^ere had been 108 vacancies in the sr- 
tillcry since the peace, which would have 
been sufficient to have rapplied all the 
gentlemen who were qualified, with com- 
> missions ; but so great a number of offi- 
cers had been brought from half to foil 
pay, that it was impossible to bestow 
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commissions on the cadets. Tliis arose 

from the system of redaction which par- 
liament bad determined to adopt. In no 
former peace, had any Officers of the ar- 
tillery or engineers been put upon* half- 

. Hume said, he by no means com- 
plained of the government, t^t they 
could not find commissions for thcM young 
men. They acted much better in giving 
them to the officers on half-pay, who were 
entitled to them. What be complained 
of was, that they should go to the ex- 
pense of educating boys, to whom they 
Cnly held out expectations which they 
could not realise. 

On the resdntion, ** That 75,624/. be 
iyanted for defrajdng the extraordinaries 
of the Office of Oi^ance, for the year 
182^ after deducting 189,000/. on ac- 
count of savings and unexpended sums of 
former grants, and also of presumed sales 
of old stores, lands, buildings, Ac.,” 

Mrl Hume wished to call the attention 
of the committee tothe various charges for 
the fortificatiotis, &c. of those islanos and 
colonies, no. part of the revenue of which 
was brought to the credit of the general 
revenue of the empire, but was all ex- 
pended on governors, secretaries, and 
local officers. He thought a general in- 
quiry should be instituted into the means 
of those colonies to bear a portion of the 
expenses which were now cmarged on the 
people of this country. The sums, taken 
separately, in these estimates, were not 
large; there was 1,374/. for Guernsey, 
1,^1/. for Jersey, and so on, but, taken 
altogether, they formed a considerable 
sum. As the Ordnance branch of the ex- 
penditure of these islands formed a very 
small part of the' whole, he should not 
now press the subject ; though he liad no 
doubt that a committee of the House 
could find the means of relieving the 
'ebuntry from the entire expense. For 
foe establishment at Fevershain a sum of 
2,081/. 9*. 9d, was set down. He was 
convinced, that foe works there were ut- 
terty useless, and could never be used as 

S owder-milis again. As to the sum set 
own ftir foe expenses of Canada, he 
wished to know wnat difficulty there was 
hi Canada paying the expense of its own 
establisbments ? We took nothing iVom 
Cimada In the shape of taxes, and yet we 
paid all foe expense of its military estab- 
lishments. This was perfectly unneces- 
saiy. If we gave Canada a free govern- 
ment, the people would be quite ready to 
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relieve this country from the expense. 

As to the Ionian Islands, the charge on 
this country was roost unjust, llis 
country had nothing to do with the Ionian 
isles. The Greeks who lived there shoald 
defend them, and would be ready to do 
so. They now cost 25,000/. ; he^ was 
quite satisfied they need not cost a single 
pound. ' However, he should not now 
propose aAy aroendroent. Considerable 
reductions had been made; and, next 
year, he hoped to get further considerable 
reductions. 

Mr. Hume said, he observed a sum of 
9,000/. for the trigonometrical survey. He 
wished to know how far this work was ad* 
vanced, and how long it would be ere it 
was concluded ? 

Sir H. Hardinge said, a third of the 
survey of Great Britain had been printed ; 
two'tbirds were completed, the whole of 
the country had been triangulated, and 
the work would probably be complete in 
three years. 

Sir J, Netoport wished to know whether 
the long projected survey of Ireland was 
to take place on the trigonometrical plan. 
If they were to wail as long for this sur- 
vey of Ireland, as they had done for the 
completion of the same survey in Great 
Britain, be should protest against the 
measure. Valuable as the survey of Ire- 
land would be for the distribution of the 

S trand jury assessment— in other words, 
or equalizing the taxation of Ireland— 
he thought the trigonometrical plan per- 
fectly inapplicable. ' When completed it 
would be nearly a nullity and of little use, 
compared with a parochial survey and 
valuation. 

Mr. Goulbum said, that, as a motion 
was soon to be brought forward on the 
subject of a survey of Ireland, it would 
not Im necessary for him to enter into ex- 
planations, further than to say, that the 
government was satisfied of the neces- 
sity of the measure; that they had com-, 
municated with the Mfoster-general of the 
ordnance on the subject, who had made 
arrangenaents for carrying through the 
survey with a rapidity iwr exceeding that 
with which the work had proceeded in 
England. 

Sir J. Nmnporl said, it was now nine 
years since he had brought down a recom- 
mendation from a committee for diis sur- 
vey. He was about to bring in a bill on 
the subject, when the government under- 
took to proceed with the -measure ; but 
not one step hod yet been qiade. 


Fan. 27, 1821. ^ 1^2 

Mr. X>. Gilbert said, that the trigono- 
metrical survey of Ireland, singly uken, 
would give a Very insufficient idea of the 
value of the country. It would, howayer, 
be a considf rable step. He thought the 
country might be triangulated in one 
ear. The details would be afterwards 
lied in by degrees. The survey of Great 
Britain had been most creditable to the 
offic^ engaged in it, and bad raised 
the coonti 7 in the eyes of the scientific 
world. 

Colonel Trench was dad to find the 
survey was to be undertimeo in a scientific 
way ; which Would be much superior to 
the loose parochial surveys. 

On the resolution, lAuit .SI2,572I> be 
granted for the charge of the office of 
Ordnance, on account of allowances to 
Superannuated, Retired, and Half>pay 
Officers, &c.,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the unnecessary' 
expense 1.mpo8ed upon the public for 
keeping im the powder-mills at Ballin- 
colhg, in Ireland. He wished to know 
whether it was the Intention of ministers 
to persevere in their demands for that 
establisbmmit from year to year ? It ap- 
peared that the public 4 >aid l,WOi. a year 
rent for those mills, in addition to which 
it cost 950/. a year to pay tho superin- 
tending officers, llie whole was com- 
pletely useless in a period of profound 
peace. 

Sir //. Hardh^’e stated, tliat the supev- 
iniendiog officer was a man of great talent 
and experience, who had obtained the 
appointment with an allowance of 600/. a 
year. This was the provision made by 
government for bis services ; so that the 
mills could not be given up without a 
breach of that agreement. 

Sir Jm tferoport did not deny the talents 
of the ^Bcer alluded to, but be denied 
ttet such a consideration could justify 
die government in keeping up a set of 
mills at a large expense, which were found 
to be wholly unnecessary. The proper 
mode of rewarding his services would be 
by a pension, and not by In agreement of 
the kind alluded to. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, it was not in the 
power of the Board of O^nance to break 
the agreement with him, on the faith of 
which be received 600/. ayear. 

On the resolution, " That 1,400/. be 
granted, for defraying' the expenses of 
sums to be paid at the Treasury, and at * 
the Exchequer, for fees, on the amount of 
the Ordnance Estimates,** 
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**’ Mr. Hum aaked the hon. secretary for fees should continue to be taken, the 
the Treasury, whether the country was House would never be able to learn the 
«vw to be released from the absurd prac- exact expenditure in each department of 
•tiee of paying its own servants an extra the public service. * 
salary nr doing their own ^business ? It tOn the resolution, ** That 114,531/. be 
was strange indeed, that the Treasury granted, for defraying the charge of tbe 
could not disburse the public monq^ with- Ordnance barrack-department *in Great 
out exacting fees for it. Beudes this Britain," 

vote of 1,400/. nearly 30,000/. had been Mr. Hume said, he could not allow 
voted away in the Army estimates ^pt tbe such a sum to be voted witliobt some ob- 
payment of these same fees. He con- swvation.^ The House was not aware of 
sidered such payment to be a dead loss to the situation in which the country was 
the country, as well as the occasion of placed, from its being studded all over 
great complexity in the accounts of the with barracks as it was at present. In 
various departments. He had understood the year 1797, when we had as many 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to say, troops as at the present moment, the whole 
on a former occasion, that the wbole sub- expense for barracks onfy amounted to 
ject of fees taken by the Treasu^ was $9,000/. for Great Britun, and 12,000/. for 
now under consideration. Might ne ask Ireland. He thought it wrong that the 
what was decided on, with regard to these extraordinary scale on which things had 
particular fees ? been carried during tbe extraordinary war 

Mr. Harries said, that the diancellor of in which we had recently been engaged, 
the Exchequer hud been obligbd by indie- should be continued during a period of 
position to leave the House, and that the profound peace. The House was now 
subject referred to was one of such diffi- called upon to vote a sum for these bar- 
cvdty that be was not himself exactly pre- racks which was much above the average 
pared to answer it. The hon. gentleman sum voted in any year from 1817 to 1823. 
must recollect, that some of those fees. He had formerly contended, and he must 
were established 1^ patent, and that there- still persist in contending, that if the go- 
fore the persons to whom they were pay- vernment were determined to keep up its 
able had such a vested interest in them barracks in an untenanted condition, it 
as prevented their immediate abolition, ought to keep them up at the least possi- 
Others of them were paid on other grounds ble expense, and that it ought not to pay 
to which it was unnecessary fbr him to fifteen orsixteen shillings a day to barrack- 
allude further than to say, that consider- masters, when it could find half-pay o£S- 
able delicacy ought to be used in meddling cers willing and even joyful to perform 
with them. \nih regard to the com- the duties at Ss. a day. He was of 
plexity of the public accounts, he could opinion that the country ought to be re- 
only say, that it was the earnest wish of lieved from the payment of half the sum 
the cbanceUor of the Exchequer to sim- voted for this purpose. He likewise ob- 
pliiy them as much os possible. jected to the imyment of 65,000/. for the 

Mr. Hume, in reply, observed that if repair of barracks. What was there in 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would tbe state of England which required such 
grant him a committee next month, be a sum to be expended on such an object 
would go into tbe bosineaa of it with at the present moment ? He could see no 
great pleasure. As to tbe patent fises, he reason for granting 7,000/. for erecting a 
had no hesitation in saying, that he should ridiog-sdiool at St. John*s-wood, after 
recommend them to be bought up. the ao^ which had been expended on 

Mr. Henries said, that the bon. member the riding-school at Pimlico. Unless he 
did not appeaf to be aware, that many of received a saUsiactqry explanation re- 
these fees were very beneficial to the pub- giving tbe expense incurred for the re- 
lic, and absolutely made up a fund out of pair of barracks, the payment of harrack- 
which many contingent services in the maalers,andthe riding-school at St. John’s- 
Treasury werepai^ The subject was of wood, he should be obliged to offer to the 
a complicated nature, and he therefore House tome amendment on the present 
trusted that the boo. member would not grant. 

be surprised that' be did not give him any Sir H, Hardinee said, that the barrack- 
• fqriher answer in die absence of tbedum- masters were pud as low as they could . 
oellor of the Exdiequer. be, consistently with the purpose of keep- 

Mr. Hume said, tnat solopg as these ing them respectable; for no one who 
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considered the ioiportanee of hoviing per- honour, wliat better security could tliej 
eons of some station and character In have that the 'estimates were correct > to 
these situations would object to ten, was impossible tiMt the hon. gentlemaa 
seven, and five* shillings a day as being could judge of their proceedings, however 
extravagant. With regard to the butid- minute the jtems laid before him, unless 
ings, if they were to be kept up at all, be was on the spot to which such items 
they ought 'to be kept in repair ; and he referred. As to the employment of offi* 
could assure the hon. gentleman, that the cers in the situation of barrack-masters, it 
estimates had been taken at^he lowest should be recollected, that according to 
possible smle, and by persons in every the •regulation, they could not rotaio 
way qualified to discharge their duty te^ their half-pay t>n accepting such appoint- 
tlie public. If, however, contrary to his ments. 

opinion, any fraud had been committed. Sir </• Neutpori said, he would appeal 
the Board of Ordnance would be much ' to any military officer, whether many of 
obliged to the hon. member if he would | the baifacks in Ireland were not impro- 
point out the case, and so doing ! perly constructed. A great number of 
#nable them to correct it. His objections ; them had been built during the last 
to the amount were so general that it was ! fourteen years, and if they had been weH 
impossible to answer them ; but if he j built, could scarcely have required such 
would particularise any case of excess, j incessant and expensive repairs, 
that item might be either explained or I Mr. Goulburn wished to remind the 
remedied. The establishment at St. John*s ! right hon. baronet, and those who had 
Wood was considered necessary as a ! spoken on the same side, that they had 
branch of useful military instruction, and j no want of intelligence to complain of. It 
the whole expense was 5,000/. for the ! was only last session, or the session bo- 
Riding*>sGhool, and 2,000/. for the repairs fore, that a detailed statement was laid on 
of the barracks already built in the neigh- the table of the House, containing all the 
bourhood. particulars connected with ex^rv barrock 

Colonel Davies thought, that the bar- in'*the kingdom. Besides, a reduction of 
rack-masters were immoderately paid, ea- the barracks bad taken place in Ireland 
pecially as, in many instances, they were ' since the war : during the war, there was 
attached to barracks where there was no accommodation for 87,000 men ; %vhereas 


troops. It would, he thought, be for the 
benefit of the country that such barracks 
should be deserted altogether, and allowed 
to go to ruin. The hon. baronet had 
challenged them to put their fingers upon 
items. The task was not easy, as they 
had not the details before them ; but 
perhaps, if they were furnished with as 
minute particulars as it was in the power 
of government to afford them, many items 
of gross extravagance would appear. He 
was surprised to find the sum of 84,000/. 
demanded for barracks in Ireland, where 
the army were mostly quartered, and 
where, from the very nature of the ser- 
vice, it seemed necessary that they should 
be so. Whatever credit ministers might 
take to themselves for any reductions tliac 
had taken place, if the House did not 
continue to attend to these matters, 
abuses would rise up, and the old extra- 
vagance would soon return to all the de- 
partments. 

8ir H. Hardinge observed, that the re- 
pairs of the Irish barracks were made 
under the inspection df a commitcee, and 
if govemment bad taken Mre to send 
river gentlemen of great OKperience and 
VOL. X. 


now there was only accommodation Amt 

86 , 000 . 

Mr. Hobhouse rose to make some re- 
marks on a subject which was particularly 
interesting to nis constituents,^ and on 
which he nad before put a question to the 
secretary of war. Seeing an excess of ex- 
penditure, amounting this year to 14,000/. 

. more than last year for the barrack de- 
partment, he begged again to draw the 
attention of bis majesty's ministers to the 
; barracks in the King's Mews. He wished 
' them to reconsider Ibis question. The 
people of Westminster were much alive 
! to it. He wished the government should 
i take no measures to repair the Mews. He 
! knew k was too late to dispuss the constitu- 
j tional question which this involved ; and, 
'Indeed, the noble secretary at war had 
' the other night given him a proper lesson 
; about introducing a subject at an im- 
! proper time. He felt, indeed, that it was 
wrong to discuss things out of their place, 
and that a good cause mas often injured 
by being brought forward sX a wrong 
time. A few years ago, nineteen, or* 
twenty votes might be obtained on the 
constitutimial question of having barracks 

2 N 
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at all ; but now scarcely one could be got 
[hear ! and a laugii]. The country did 
not now mind these things; and thought 
that the principle which our ancestors 
•had so strongly contended fof^ of not se* 
parating the soldier from the citizen, was 
of no manner of consequence. But. let 
them look at the consequences in point of 
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here, as elsewhere, it might become fatal 
to them* But he would not now discuss 
this great constitutional question ; he would 
confine himself to the question of convert- 
ing the Mews into barracks. This was a 
great evil to the city of Westminster. 
Many of the citizens did not like to have 
soldiers in their vicinity. They were dis- 


expense. Since the year 1815. no less a ; turbed at night, and in the morning, by 

■ 1 a i J 1 


sum than 1 .'2ll9,000/. had been expanded 
on barracks in England, and in Ireland no 
less a sum than 1,314.0C)0^.. making, to- 
gether. for the single article of barracks, 
upwords of 2,(>00.000/. ; and this too. let 


drunis beating, and other things which, 
though deemed necessary to military dis- 
cipline, were a great annoyance in civil life. 
This was a thing which ought not. for a 
moment, to be allowed, and a petition had 


the House remember, at a period, when ' been prepared against it by the iiihabi- 


jiot only the country- was enjoying the 
most profound tranquillity, but when they 
were assured, repeatedly assured, that the 
peace of Europe rested on a basis not to 
be shaken. This enormous sum was ex- 
pended for doing that which no English- 
man who called himself a freeman, or who 


tants of Westiuinster. He had thought 
it better, however, not to present it. unti^ 
the great constitutional question came be- 
fore the House. He doubted if the go- 
vernment had a right to convert the Mews 
into barracks. There was a thoroughfare 
through them which had been so long a 


valued his freedom, ought ever* to permit * custom, that the Crown had no right to 
to be done. Compliant as this House of j stop it. Property in that neighbourhood 
Commons was, they must sometimes ask jhad been very much injured by this pro- 
themselves to what extent this system I ccedirig ; and he knew several persons 
was to be carried ? How long were the ! who had left their houses, because they 
King's Mcfgrs to be continued as barracks? | were no lunger profitable, and who had 
How long were sol/liers to be kept in the ' been obliged to seek a living in another 
heart, and about the suburbs of this me- | neighbourhood. He should not at present 
tropoiis ? He recollected very well the go further into the matter; but he was 

bound to tell the House, before they voted 
1 14.000/. for barracks, that the spot to 
which he had alluded was chosen in op- 
position to the best feelings of the people. 
There was an excess this year over tlic 
vote of last year of 14.000/. for the two 
countries, and for this excess he saw no 
reason whatever. 

Sir //. Hardinge said, that the hon. 


circumstances under which the soldiers 
were placed there ; but they might be 
wanted for other occurrences, and they 
might be used for other occasions. It 
was now plain to every man, that the 
troops were kept in the midst of the city 
to be ready to act against the people. 
This was the single, the only motive, for 
placing them there; and he defied the 


gentlemen opposite to deny it. If they did \ member had made his whole speech under 
—if they put forth any other pretext— -no ' a mistake. It was true there was an es- 
man would^ believe them, for every one - timate of 14,531/. more for barracks, but 
would see it was void of all foundation. . if the hon. member would turn to page 
The House might depend on it— although j 29, and look at the note, be would find 
there was no 8[>irit now alive in the people ' that the Ordnance Barrack expenditure 
to question this matter— the lime would for Great Britain for 1824, had been 
come, when they would find it insupport- ; transferred to this estimate, amounting to 
able to have barracks scattered over the | 16.500/., so that there was not an excess, 
whole country. *There was now no excuse ^ but a savina of 2.000/« When the hon* 
for it. The countf|f was in a state of \ member talked of the military being kep( 
tranquillity, and Europe was at peace, j in barracks, though be (sir if. H.) was as 
They had been lately told by ministers. * little disposed to discuss the constitutional 
that the people were ordcrl}', grateful. : question as the hon. member, and could 
obedient, and happy : every thing that a ' not flatter himself with being able to do 
government could wish. Why. then, be it so well, yet he begged to ask him. who 
would ask, was this system of planting a it was that wished the soldiers to be se- 
militnry force throughout the country ; parated from the people ? who but the 
continued ? That force, it was true, had : people themselves ? Did they not. in 
done the work of their employers ; but { Charles the First’s reign,, petition tha( 
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soldiers should not be biJIetted on them I 
Did they not put it in the Bill of Rights ? 
But, would the Ijoii. member who was so 
jealous of the soldiers send them to learn 
patriotism, honour, and morality in me 
pot-houses of Westminster i Would the 
soldiers be made better freemen by being 
billet ted on a parcel of tap-houses in the 
purlieus of. Westminster, which were no- 
torious haunts for all kinds of profligacy* 
beggary, and vice ? If the barracks were 
thrown down, and the soldiers were billet- 
ted in these houses, many respectable 
men, many who now came into the army 
from the country, would be compelled to 
associate with the dregs of the metropolis. 
For the benefit of the country, as well as 
for the discipline of the army, he thought 
it not right to throw down tlie barracks. 

Sir It. Heron said, that all the mischief 
nro.«e, not from the soldiers being billeted 
on public-houses, but from so large a 
standing army being kept up in time' of 
peace, and collected in such great num- 
bers in and about London, to overawe its 
population. 

Mr. Hume said, that an attempt had 
been made to fix a mistake on his hon. 
friend, without any good ground. The 
vote for this year was 136,351/., wdiile 
the vote for lost year was 1 18,<)(X)/. ; then 
it iiiiist be recollected, that 20,000/. must 
be deducted for old stores, drc. with which 
the House had nothing to do. For these 
old stores, rent of canteens, d;c. the amount ; 
was 4,(X)0/. more than last year ; so that, 
in fact, the expense, instead of being less, 
as stated by the gallant officer, was con- 
siderably more even than it had been 
stated to be by his hon. friend. The 
amount this year for Great Britaiu alone, 
as stated at page 29, was 136,531/. making 
an aggregate for two years only of up- 
wards of 250,000/- He should move to 
reduce this estimate. There was 7,000/. 
appropriated for a riding school ul St. 
Jolin’s Wood, which was unnecessary, and 
he thought 7,000/. might be cut oft from 
the barrack-masters. He was for taking 
off this 14,000/., and would therefore 
move, that instead of 114,531/., 100,531/. 
be substituted. 

On tins question the House divided; 
when there appeared, for the Amendment, 
38 ; Against it, 95 ; Majority, 57. 

JLisl of the Minoriiym 
Allan, J . H. Bright, H, 

AUhorp, viscount. Denman, T. 

Baring, A. Evans, W. 
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Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Martin, J. 
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Newman, R. W. 
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Piilmev, C. F. 
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Price, H. 

Pym, F. 

Portman, K. B. 
Kickford, W. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, R. 

Sykes, D: 

Tierney, right hoix. O. 
Webbe, E. 

Wood, Matthew 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLER. 

Hume, J. 

On the resolution, « That 182,795/. be 
granted for defraying the charge of the 
Commissariat Store Branch of ihe Office 
of Ordnance,” 

Mr. Hume begged to have some expla- 
nation of a charge of 40,000/. on account 
of New South Wales, Ac. So largo a 
j vote for any colony should be the subject 
of a separate item. Of course, this charge 
was not included m the specific estimate 
fur New South Wales, and he wished to 
have some explanation what part of this 
j 4*0,000/. was to be devoted to 9Iew South 
I Wales, what to Sierra !Leone, and what to 
presents to the Indian tribes. 

; Sir //. Hardingc said, be could not 
I give a detailed answer to tho hon. gentle- 
man’s question. As to the stores to which 
the vote related, it seemed most advisable 
and beneficial for the public service, that 
they should be furnished from the com- 
missariat department. 

Mr. Maberlj^ objected altogether to that 
branch of this department, which consis- 
ted in store-houses in London. The great 
d4pdt for the army should be Woolwich. 
The store-houses m London were a very 
unnecessary expense. There would be 
a great saving by sending all the stores to 
Woolwich. There they might all be em- 
barked at once on board ship, and a large 
army might be fitted out in a short time. 
The London establishments were abso- 
lutely useless, and were kept up, he be- 
lieved, only to creatj|jnfluence« A heavy 
expense must necessarily be incurred, 
if stores that were to be sent abroad, and 
had to be procured at different parts of 
England, were sent first to London. They 
had no business to come to London at all, 
but ought to be sent direct to the port 
where they were to be shipped. If eco- . 
nomy were at all desirable, he was sure 
these store-houses shoqld be done away. 
By getting rid of this branch of the com- 
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rnissariaty and the foreien*8tore liouaee, 
a gPMt sum might be saved to the coun- 
tf)'. 

Sir Jf. Ilardinge thought the lion, 
metnbdr was not correctly inAirmed. It 
frequently happened, that great coats 
were to be sent to one place, shoes to 
another, and hats to a third : and all such 
articles were necessarily sent to the place 
where tho ship which was to take t!iein 
on board was loading. Now, as this was 
in many cases tlio West or East India 
Docks, it would cost a great sum of money 
to employ lighters to bring these stores 
from Woolwich. 

Mr. Mabcrly said, that the Tower stores 
had supplied all the small stores for the 
army during war, and were now sufficient 
for the purpose. He was sure that nine- 
tenths of the store-houses were at present 
unoccupied, and were kept up only for 
tho sake of patronage. If the House 
really wished to abate expense, they 
would find ample opportunity of doing it 
by inquiring into the Commissariat, Store, 
and Ordnance departments. 

Tho several resolutions were agreed to. 

UsuiiY Laws Rkpxal Bill.]] On 
ilio order of the day, for going into a 
cxmimitee on this bill. 

Sir lU Heron put it to the learned 
Serjeant, whether ho would bring forward 
bis motion at that late hour, when the 
House was exhausted, when many mem- 
bers had been present nine hours, at- 
tending to the business of the House, 
nnd who wished to take part in tho dis- 
cussion. lie trusted the learned Serjeant 
would not press the measure. 

Mr. Serjeant Oaa/oto said, that if the 
hon. baronet had been in his place on 
Friday last, he could not have made this 
request. It was then expressly agreed, 
that the subject should come on this night. 
He should certainly not accede to the 
bon. baronet's request. 

The question being put, That the 
order of the day be now read,*’ the House 
divided : Aves S5. 

question being put,’*lhat the Speaker do 
now leave the cnair/* 

Mr. Roberlson rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He began by stating, that under 
tho Homan republio, the vale of the inter- 
est of money declined ao the wealth of 
file country inereMed^ down to the time of 
Justinian, in irboiecodelswsagainsi usury 
were estsbUshad, limiting diflerent rates of 
interait to ibo difRsrcnt cUmos of the 
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communit}\ In the flourishing state of 
the Italian republics, during the middle 
ages, the usury laws established a fixed 
rate of interest according to ttie rate of 
coftimercral profit, and under these regu- 
lations the Italian republics formed one of 
the most flourishing commercial* comma* 
nities in Europe. When these republics 
were overturned, the sovereign princes 
who obtained possession of them abandon- 
ed these wise regulations, and leagued 
themselves with the monied men of the 
country to oppress their subjects by usu- 
rious contracts*. To that circumstance, 
he contended, the downfal of those states 
was chiefly to be attributed. It w'as 
true, indeed, that the church issued edicts, 
prohibiting usurious interest; but the cler* 
gy of Rome were themselves the most 
grinding and rapacious of usurers. He 
had heard it stated, from high mercantile 
authority in that House, that there were 
no usury laws in France, or in Holland, 
or in Hrimbiirgh. This was certainly not 
tlie case. The laws of the German em- 
pire fixed the rate of interest al ii per 
cent, and those laws werostrictly enforced 
at this moment at Hamburgh, where no 
nion could lend money upon landed, or 
other security, at a higher rate of interest. 
Mercantile men were generally misled on 
this subject, because bills were allowed to 
bo discounted at any rate at Harobiirgli. 
This was an exception to the general law, 
made in favour of mercantile transactions, 
to which he had no objection. In Holland, 
before the introduction of the Code Na* 

K oleon, which did not enforce the usury 
tws, it was difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise state of the law with regard to this 
subject ; because, under the republic, each 
of the seven United States enacted its 
own laws. In the sixteenth cenrury, 
although Charles 5tk had enacted a law, 
tliei no person should take more than 12 
per cent interest, the evil arising from 
usurious transactions was so great, that 
the States General passed several laws on 
the subject, the preambles of which set 
forth tm deplorable state of the country 
erisiag from the system of usury then in 
force. With respect to France, it was 
true that mercantile men evaded the laws 
there as well as in this country, but this did 
not disprove the^ beneficial operation of 
legislative restrictions. Mr. Preston, who 
had given most valuable information on 
this subject before the Committee, although 
upon tM whole, the Report was most de- 
fective^ bad pointed out a mode of evading. 
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the law* by borrowing a iiun of 10»000/.» 
and agreeing not to draw* more than SfiOOL 
from the lender’s banker. In this trans* 
action* money was in effect borrowed at 
ten per cent, and the law was completely 
evaded. The usury laws were evaded in 
a similar* manner at Hamburgh, by Jews 
and other persons, but this was no argu- 
ment against their utility, in affording pro* 
tection to die community at large.~Ha^ 
ving slated thus much, by way of historical 
detail, he begged leave to call the serious 
attention of the House to the consequences 
which would result from an alteration of 
the Usury laws in our own country. These 
laws were first enacted at the time of the 
Ueformation, in the reign of Henry 8th ; 
but they were not carried into effect until 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. Now, what 
was the state of this country before the 
enactment of the usury laws ? We had 
not a ship of our own ; we purchased ships 
from the Hanse Towns, wtiich bad usury 
laws. Since the usury laws had been in 
force, we bad gone on in every succeeding 
age, flourishing in wealth, industry, com* 
furt, and every blessing which a nati- 
on could possess. It was true, indeed, 
that Edward 6th abandoned the laws 
which had been enacted hy his father ;but 
the consequences of their repe^ were 
found to be so pernicious, that Elizabeth, 
Ills enliglitcnedsuccessor, re-enacted them. 
He begged leave to call the attention of 
tlie House to those countries where there 
were no usury laws in operation. The 
most pernicious consequences flowed from 
this source at Home, until usury was re<- 
strained by the Sempronian law. The 
virtuous Brutus borrowed money at the 
rate of 48 per cent in the province of 
Cilicia ; hence arose bis quarrel with his 
friend Cicero, who would not give his 
sanction to the usurious contract. He 
begged to correct himself with the House; 
the virtuous Brutus did not allow his own 
name to stand in the foreground, but em- 
ployed an unprincipled agent, named 
Sanctius, for that purpose. Europe fur* 
nished no instance, at present, of statea, 
from which examples could be deduced, of 
the ruin which resulted from the ab|mnce 
of usury laws, and he was, therefore, com- 
pelled to resort to distant times, in order to 
satisfy die House of the danger of a repeal 
of the existing laws, and to prevent them 
from being hurried into so ruinous a mea- 
sure. These laws were repealed, indeed, 
by the National Assembly, and the noet 
mischievous conseqiaancee ensued, until 
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the Code Napoleon was established, in 
1807* The people of India, who had n»v 
usury laws t6 protect them, suffered mi- 
series from this source, which he would not 
pretend to ppint to the House, and which, 
in fact, it wasbeyond the power oflanguage 
to describe. Money was not lent out at 
interest by the year in India, but by the 
month, the week, and the day, and the 
wretghednesa which this system produced 
was beyond all conception. Another 
country, whose whole government was a 
system of policy founded on the deepest 
knowledge of human nature, he meant 
China, airhile it allowed a rate of interest 
which in effect amounted to a repeal of 
the usury laws, adopted^ a very salutary re- 
gulation, which restrained the injurious 
I effects which might otherwise arise from 
such a system. * The Chinese allowed a 
rate of interest at 2^ per cent per lunar 
month, ojr 33 per cent per annum ; the 
consequence of which was, that property 
was thrown into the hands of a few weal- 
thy monopolists ; but then, if the borrower 
was unable to pay, they did not allow the 
lender to imprison him, but he might insist 
upon the punishment of the debtor, pro- 
vided he, tjbe creditoi^ submitted to dou- 
ble that punishment. If the House aban- 
doned the usury laws, some such measure 
as that adopted by the Chinese ought to bo 
resorted to in this country, in order to 
protect the unhappy borrower from tho. 
extortion and cruelty of the usurer ; for 
usurers bad in all times been cruel, and it 
was the nature of avarice to bo callous and 
merciless. — The evil arising from usurious 
coniracttin annuity bonds had bcenallc|^ed 
as a ground for the repeal of the existing 
laws. Mr. Preston, however, had stated, in 
his evidence before the Committee, that 
while mortgages on laodamounted to many 
milliona annually, the amount of money 
lent on annuities for lives, did not amount 
to more than one million a year. There 
was one year, indeed, in which Mr .Preston 
remembered five millions to have been lent 
on annuities ; but this wgs a solitai^ in- 
stance: This argument, therefore, afforded 
no ground for the rej^I of the usury laws* 
It was said, that the interest of money was 
now below the legal rate of interest. This 
was true with respect to considerable cap- 
italistsbut it wasnot true with respect to tne 
lower and middling classes of people, and 
ibeoo classes would be tho great sufferers 
Iqf a repeat of the usury laws. He was * 
convinced in his own mino, that the pfiopfe 
of this country did not believe that the 
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Hotiae would listen to a proposition for 
their repeal, and that if they [lad supposed 
It would have been entertained for a mo* 
ment, the table of the House would have 

e roaned with petitions against it. He 
egged leave to c:all the attention of the 
House to evidence which was much better 
than his own; he alluded to that of Mr. 
Rothschild, a man whose knowledge of 
this subject was as sound and practical as 
the goodness of his heart was exemplary, 
and whose opinion could not fail to have 
great weight. If there was one man in the 
kingdom who was more likely than ^nother 
to derive pecuniarv advantage from the 
repeal of the usury laws, it was Mr.Roths- 
child. Yet, what was the opinion which 
he had delivered before the Committee? 
lie had declared, that he thought the 
operation of the usur;^ laws, as bearing on 
the value of money in England, of great 
importance to tradesmen. SmidI trades- 
men and manufacturers in this country 
possessed many advantages which were 
unknown on the continent, by drawing 
bills at a short date on thehr friends 
and connexions, which were negociable at 
the legal rate of five per cent interest. 

If the usury laws* were repealed’^ con- 
tinued Mr. ifothschild, ** it was impos- 
sible to say what might be the consequen- 
ces to this class of tradesmen ; the prob- 
ability was, that they would be under the 
necessity of resorting to some lender, who 
would not accommodate them at less than 
two or three times the legal rate of interest. 
Should the House unhappily be induced to 
repeal those laws, evils incalculable must 
be the effect, even before parliament would | 
have the power of re-establishing the 
antient system. Let the House recollect 
the reputation and the efficiency which 
had characterised this country, under all 
the difficulties with which it had had to 
contend. He would therefore implore 
them not to abandon such solid ground for 
a system, which, wherever it was introdu- 
ced, debased the character of the nation, 
and sacrificed tho interests of the many to 
the few. He sliould therefore move as an 
Amendment, That the Bill be commit- 
ted on this d^ six months.’* 

Captain Alaierljf observed, that in ri- 
sing immediately after the lion, member 
who spoke last, it was not his intention to 
follow him throughout the very remote and 
barbarian retrospect which he bad taken, 
la legislating under the present state of 
public improvement, be should restrict 
nimself to the imnsideralion,— were these 
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taws which the bill went to repeal just and, 
politic ? and, if they were just and politic 
were they efficacious ? He would ask the 
hoq. member, or indeed any supporter of 
the usury laws, this plain question — could 
the government know the interest of the 
parties in any contract aswell as the parties 
themselves? If it was true, as the hon. 
member had assumed, that the borrower 
was ali^ays at the mercy of the lender, 
and that such mercy was denied unless the 
law interposed, how was it that the interest 
of money at that moment was below the 
legal rate ? But, said the hon. gentleman, a 
very great injury would be inflicted by the 
repeiu of these laws. Now, if such would 
be the result, it must be evident that the 
passing of those laws had imparted to that 
interest a very great benefit ; then, why 
should any distinct class in the country 
derive a partial benefit from any law at the 
expense of other classes ? Wliat would 
those who hold a contrary opinion say, if 
there was a law introduced wliich expressly 
provided against the raising of rents? Tiiat 
House had eniertained even. such a pro- 
position for, in 1797, Mr. Main^^aring had 
submitted a measure to prevent regrating 
and forestalling in the buying of cattle; 
in other words, to prevent the rise of pri- 
ces in the sale of cattle ; and Mr. Alderman 
Combe had supported the measure on the 
principle, that when a maximum was put 
upon money, why not also put it upon 
other species of property ? But, allowing 
all that was said in favour of the principle 
of these laws, how could their continuance 
be considered useful, if they %vere proved 
not to be efficient ? And, that that was the 
case the House had the fullest evidence. 
The fact was to be traced in the practice 
of borrowing money in continuation and 
in those ruinous annuities which had had 
such a fatal extension. With respect to 
the coDstiiution of the Com mittee, and 
the evidence adduced before it, he must 
say, that he never met a more conclusive 
mass of information than was to be found 
in their Report. Agreeing with them, he 
should give his decided support to the 
original motion. 

Mr. Alderman Reygait observed, that 
although indisposed, he was most anxious 
I to offer a few observations on the present 
j question. It was said by the advocates 
lor the repeal of the usury laws, as stated 
in the report of the committee, that at 
that time the alteration would produce no 
great effect. That was stated on the 30th 
of June, 1818; and its fallacj^as csta^* 
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blished by the fact> that if the 
the ancient law had been then emcted, 
within two months after that period the 
most prejudicial* and fatal effects would 
have followed. And these effects would 
have ensued, not from any political occur- 
rences, hoc from war, but from certain 
alterations in the currency of the coun- 
try. He knew well the great stress that 
was laid upon the authority of the wit- 
nesses— -men wlio recommended this 
change. With every disposition to give 
them due estimation, he would still re- 
quest the House to recollect that they 
were composed of great lawyers and great 
capitalists. Now, though disposed to 
attend to their opinions with every de- 
ference on many subjects, on the usury 
laws they were not the very authorities 
which he should select to guide his judg- 
ment. And, as to committees of that 
House, he must also be allowed to say, 
that even their reports should be viewed 
with great circumspection. He spoke 
under correction ; but, what was the gene- 
ral impression in appointing them ? The 
courtesy of the House gave a committee 
generally on subjects not political, to any 
honourable member. As was natural, the 
mover placed upon that committee those 
individuals whom he considered favourable 
to his own view of the subject, with a few 
other persons interspersed to give a co« 
lourablc impartiality to the appointment. 
And, as to the evidence generally produ- 
ced, he, long before he had the honour of 
a seat in that House, had reason to know 
the principle on which testimony was 
sought. He had been asked to give evi- 
dence before parliamentary committees. 
In answer he had stated, My opinion is 
quite different from yours on that subject.** 
** Oh then,” said the individual who wished 
in the first instance for his testimony, for 
God’s sake, my dear friend, stay away** 
[hear, bear ij. One passing! observation 
he begged leave to make on Ae witnesses 
produced before the committee^ whose 
report recommended the repeal of these 
laws.^ Twenty-one witnesses had been 
examined, eight of whom were the great- 
est capitalists in the country ; with a num- 
T ^ attorneys, whose engagements were 
chiefly in annuity practice [no, no !], and 
bill-brokers of immense wemtii. He knew 
the parties a*ell ; and without making any 
unjust and undeserved reflection, these he 
knew were the individuals who gave the 
constituent paru of that evident. But 
ax least one fact waa to be found esta-* 
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blished - in their report, and it was this—, 
that usury laws were in for.ee in France, 
in Holland, end in Prussia; aud what will 
the philosophers say, when it is recollected, 
that it was and ia recognized by the Code 
Napoleon itself? If we compared England 
with those nations where no such law ex> 
isted, it would be found, that while they 
had Income degenerate and debased, this 
country had maintained her prosperity, 
her reputation, and her strength.-^. 
Then, it had been asked, in what consists 
the use of laws whoee provisions can be 
evaded? The answer to such an objection 
was, thkt then never was a Jaw or laws 
which human ingenuity could not evade ; 
and, therefore in estimating the force of 
such an objection, we were pound to com- 
pare the cases of evasion with the moss of 
instances .in which these laws were com- 
plied with [hear, hear IJ. That, in a va- 
riety of instances in this metropolis, these 
laws were often evaded, but iu the great 
mass of business in the country they were 
obeyed and respected. In what a difficult 
situation would trustees bo placed under 
such a system; at present trustees had 
the security, under the proteetion of the 
law, of getting 5 per cant for trust-money. 
But change that system, and you leave no 
defined course for a person thus situated 
to pursue. Whatever course he should 
adopt, he will be subject to the imputation, 
either from the minor, when arrived at ma- 
turity, or the old lady, that other persons 
had seven, eight, or nine per cent for 
their money, and why had not they ? It 
.was to be recollected, that there was no 
market in this country for money as for 
corn and other commodities. The great- 
est confusion must be the result, ^ext, 
with respect to mortgagee Suppose n 
scarcity of money in a period of war, in 
what way, under the repealed system, 
would their interest be affiseted? After 
having at a vast expense for stamps, &c. 
submitted the title deeds, they would be 
placed at the mercy of the lender, and 
obliged to make an arraimement at Q or 
10 per cent. But then it was said that 
in theory the proposed repeal was well 
founded. He would not argue that pro- 
position generally. Hiere were, how- 
ever, many things, which, though untena- 
ble in theory, were found to be most sa- 
lutary in practice. Who tliat looked at 
the constitution of _ that House could, . 
upon theory, defend it?— for instance (wo 
members for Old Sarum, and only two 
for Yorkshire,— hut yet the thing worked 
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bou. friend who spoke last, had saidi thatf 
much as he was opposed to change* still 
he could consent to an alteration of the 
usury laws— and why i Because* he said* 
he had discovered a practical grievance* 
which would justify tmir repeal. And* 
what was the great practical grievance ? 
The difficulty which the land^ interest 
found in borrowing money. Now* it 
might be very true* that* in times of un- 

E aralleled difficulty* when government was 
or rowing money to a greater extent than 
ever they had done before, or ever would 
do again, that which was called a practical 
grievance, certainly did arise-^tho landed 
interest could not borrow money on mort- 
gogc. One instance had been stated by 
his right lion, friend, in which an indivi* 
dual was compelled to borrow at ten per 
cent. But, he would just ask this ques- 
tion — If you repeal those laws* are you 
sure that the landed interest* instead of 
borrowing on annuity at ten "per cent* 
will not be compelled to borrow on mort- 
gage at the same rate. Let the House 
recollect what was the evidence of the 
late Mr. Uicardo. He had said* that 
although government borrowed money 
nominally at 5 per cent* yet sometimes 
they paid (> or 7* or even 9 per cent. 
Now* if government were compelled 
to borrow at 9 per cent* he should like 
to know what individual could borrow 
money on such advantageous terms i 
What gentlemen proposed to remedy by 
the repeal of these laws, was the excep- 
tion* not the rule ; namely* the case of 
those persona who, in times of difficul- 
ty, were driven to borrow at a disad- 
vantageous rate. But* legislate os they 
might* the great proportion of annuity 
tranisactions would go on as at present* 
and they would destroy ail the mortgage 
arrangements by this Utopian plan of re- 
medying extreme caacs. The error was 
this. They were endeavouring* by human 
legislation* to attain perfection. The 
thing was impossiSle; for they never 
could include in any one act of parlia- 
ment all the cases which it might be de- 
sirable to provide for. And do they 
do instead i They effiseted a measure* 
the consfieauence of which must be, to dis- 
turb all the mortgages lind coimnercial 
transactions of the country. 'Was it pro* 
bahle that the great capitalists would em- 
^ bark their money in trade, when they 
* could gel such profitable interest? No; 
they would remain behind the curtain : 
they would not undertake the burthen of 
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trade* but they would lend out their 
money to adventurers at a high rate of in- 
terest* who would* by their skill* be 
enabl^ to derive* and be content to re- 
ceire* a small profit. But* surely this 
must materially endanger the security of 
all commercial transactions. If it were 

E ossible that any serious mischief could 
e prevented by the repeal of these laws* 
that would be a good reason for enforcing 
the measure; but* as the country had 
flourished under these laws* he conceived 
they belonged to that class which should 
be continued. If authorities were of any 
value upon this subject* he might quote 
the high opinion of Dr. Paley. The opi- 
nions of Adam Smith had been referred 
to* and he really was unable to say whe- 
ther he had been confuted or confirmed 
by Jeremy Bentham ; but he would just 
read the sentiments of Dr. Palcy* which 
he considered of high importance. The 
policy of these regulations is* to check the 

S ower of accumumting wcaltli without in- 
ustr}'; to give encouragement to trade* 
by enabling adventurers in it to borrow 
money at a moderate price* and of late 
years* to enable the state to borrow the 
subjects’ money itself.’* Now* it was pos- 
sible the doctor might have been wrong ; 
but he thought he was a substantial name 
to mention* when his hon. friend ( Mr. J. 
Smith) said* he never knew a man* of 
sound understanding* who advocated the 
continuance of the system. He was one 
of the twenty-four stupid, and unthinking 
and prejudiced people, who opposed the 
measure, and he had had a very extensive 
correspondence on the subject* aad could 
assure the House, that the question had 
excited great agitation in the country. 
Gentlemen were greatly mistaken if they 
supposed money was so plentiful in tho 
country as it had been represented. It 
was supposed that plenty of discounts 
could be had at 2 ana 3 and ^ per cent.; 
but* if a country gentleman were obliged 
to go to a country banker* he would be 
expected to pay fi per cent, and ho beg- 
getl hit right hon. friend* who had such a 
horror of innovation* to consider well be- 
fore he ^ve^ so decided an opinion against 
the stupid* ignorant, prejudiced country 
gentlemen. However* certain it was* that 
they were all of opinion* that the measure 
wqwd be detrimental.— He had said* that 
Ibis measure would unsettle the minds of 
men ; and as soon as the bill was passed* 
we should hear shouts of— huzza !— 
success to usury.** The character of the 
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usurer, and the extortioner would no 
longer be disgraceful. It might be a vul- 
gar prejudice, but he should lament to see 
our great capitalists become exiorlloners, 
or our eminent solicitors engaged ih a 
traffic in which now they would be ashamed 
to enibaYk ; but then they would have the 
sanction and protection of the law. When 
this measure was passed, he should com- 
pliment hih hon. and learried friend (Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow) on the glory he had 
acquired. His name would be handed 
down to posterity and would be immor- 
talized, for having let loose all those salu- 
tary restrictions, which had been so wisely 
imposed upon the avaricious propensities 
of man. To him would belong the honour 
of having given free scope to the exercise 
of low, base, site, grovelling, despicable 
avarice. That low simplicity, which lends 
out money at five per cent, would then 
be despised, and the man who would en- 
deavour to reduce the rate of usance’’ 
in London, ^ would be scouted from all 
good society. If a man were to lend bis 
money at five per cent, he would be ac- 
costed by his wealtliy neighbour^** Why, 
ou fool, don’t you know serjeant Onslow's 
ill has passed. Pooh I five per cent in- 
deccl ! you should get 6 ot 7 per cent, at 
thevery least. Why, you pay no attention to 
the cnlightLMied measures of our parliament 
and administration. You may now take 
all the interest you can gel, and mind— 
don't give the borrower time, and get 
from him all the interest you can, for * the 
law allows it, and the state awards it.’ ’’ 
[hear, hear!] — The hon. member then 
proceeded to animadvert on the evidence 
received before the committee. He had 
been represented* as a member of that 
committee. He found his name amongst 
the list ; but he had no recollection of 
having attended its proceedings, although 
the learned serjeant had endeavoured to 
convince him, that he had cross-examined 
some of the witnesses. He could only 
say, that if that were the case, he was the 
only person on the committee who had 
done so, as would appear from the evi- 
dence. He Gonaideiw the evidence of 
Mr. Preston, Mr. Rothschild, and Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, as of great importance. 
Mr. Gurney stated, that during the war | 
he had never any difficulty in getting com- I 
mercial bills to discount at Me per cent. 
But, if another war were to take place, 
and these laws were repealed, he doubted 
very much whether Mr. Gurney would 
have that story to tell. Before the House 
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passed a bill which affected the interests 
of the entire community, he thought it 
would be advisable to go more into detail, 
with a view to procure information, and 
that the I|ou8e should institute a more 
solemn and extensive inquiry. He thought 
the measure of such importance, that go- 
verapeni should make it their own and 
pass it/if it was to be passed at all, upon 
theijf own responsibility. He would put 
it to the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Huskisson), whether that would not 
be the more proper course to pursue. The 
right hon. gentleman might say—** 1 am 
here as a member of parliament, and ns 
such 1 support it.*’ He wished he could 
say so ; but he saw how material a differ- 
ence it made in the division the other 
night, when the chancellor of the Exche- 
ouer spoke in favour of the measure. In 
met, these gentlemen could not divest 
themselves of their official character. In 
France, Vrussia, and Holland, they had 
had the proof of the benefit of these laws; 
but the learned serjeant, notwithstanding 
bis well-regulated mind, seemed disposed 
to imitate the ominous French Conven- 
tion of 179S; for they d^Iarcd, that 
money was a merchandise, and ought to 
be bought and sold like any other com- 
modity. But tlio consequence was, that 
the declaration produced the greatest 
confusion in that confused country. And, 
how long did the House think the project 
lasted ? The law was passed on the I Itli 
of April, and it was repealed on the 4th 
of May. And this waa the measure which 
gentlemen wished to introduce into this 
great empire, notwithstanding the experi- 
ence they have had of it in an adjoining 
country. At that late hour of the night, 
he should not trouble the House any 
longer, but he would again rccommencf, 

I that before this measure passed, the 
learned serjeant should a^ain send it to 
I a committee, which would institute a full 
and general inquiry into the whole subject. 

Mr. Huskisson BtAdf he had been happy 
to hear the worthy aldqrman address the 
House with so much energy, notwith- 
standing his indisposition, although he 
could by no means agree with him in the 
view which he had taken of ihp subject. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
edied upon him to state in what capacity 
he supported this measure, and liad said 
that it' should be brought forwftd as a 
government measure. But, it would be 
very strange if the government were to 
take it out of the hands ofa gcntlcntaii who 

i 
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bad had the management of* the auUect 
for years and who was peculiarly qualined, 
having been the chairman of the former 
committee. But, the hon. gentleman 
seemed to suppose, if it were not made a 
government mcasurei that all p'ersons con« 
neoted with government should be pre- 
cluded from voting on it. Novv, he sal 
there as a member of parliament, like the 
hon. - gentleman himself, to discharge hjs 
duty to the country, to tho best of his 
abilities, and he would be the last to de*> 
scribe any of those gentlemen who dif* 
ferred from him as dull, or stupid, or preju* 
diced. It was a subject on whioti men 
might very widely and very conscientiously 
clilFur, without deserving any opprobrious 
names. Because, after the best appli* 
cation lie had been able to give to it» his 
opinions were in contradiction to those of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, was that a 
reason that he should be taunted, as that 
hon. gentleman had been pleased to taunt 
him i The view that he took of the ques- 
tion was shortly this ; but be by no means 

K etended to say that he must be right. 

et bought, that any law attempting to li- 
mit therate oftho interest of money wasop- i 
pressivetothosewhawantedtphorrow. The * 
hon.gentlenian thought tho law advantage- 1 
oijs to the borrowers and 3’ct, by a strapge 
inconsistency, hemaintained, in describing 
the relative situation of the borrower and 
the lender, that the borrower was the party 
ohligcd to yield to the terms of the. lender. 
'fho hon. gentleman had also alluded to 
the obloquy that attached to those who 
lent at a large rate of interest. That ob- 
loquy was, as tho law now stood, an ag- 
gravation of the misfortunes of the bor- 
rower, who was obliged to pay the lender a 
premium, in order to induce him to submit 
til the obloquy. Nor was it obloquy alone 
for which the borrower was coinpellecl to 
pay the lender. He was also obliged to 
pay for the whole course of evasion to 
which the existing law necessarily gave 
birth. From the evidence in the report of 
the committee of 1818-— from all Chat lie 
had observed in other respects— and from 
all the reflection wliich he had had an 
Opportunity of bestowing upon the sub- 
ject, he ^was perfectly satisfied, that tlie 
usury laws were oppressive and ii^urious to 
the borrowers of money* He was not 
much Hirnrised that individuoU connected 
with th^ landed interest, should have cx- 
'pressed their dissent from llio prop^tion 
for repealing the preaent laws. Ini the 
first p)ace,.t|ig lauded always felt a much 
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greater indisposition to a change of any 
kind, than the commercial interest didL 
For his own part, however, he was convin- 
ced that the law, as it stood, must, in the 
course of years, put the interest of landed 
proprietoi’s to great bazardt It was well 
known, that in consequence of those laws, 
it had become quite impracticable, during 
the late war, to obtain money by mortgage 
on land ; and the consequence was, that 
the value of land bad become unduly depre- 
ciated. But, finding so much indisposi- 
tion on the part of the landed proprietors to 
agree to the repeal of the laws, he must 
say, that he attached so much value to the 
change in the law, by which it was at- 
tempted to regulate the value of money, 
that, if the gentlemen who had mortgaged 
their estates at five per cent, wished for 
a clause in the bill, providing that those 
mortgages should not be aftected by the 
alteration of the law whatever he might 
think of such a provision, he, for one, 
would consent to its admission. Much 
had been said of the oxistei^ce of laws si- 
milar to the usury laws in other countries. 
But, was there any resemblance between 
them? Did the usury laws in Holland 
empower any one to sue a man who had 
been guilty of usury, for penalties trebling 
in amount the principal which he had so 
lent on usury? All the advocates for 
the law talked of the ingenious evasiona 
which took place respecting it. It was of 
those evasions that he complained. Those 
evasions were frequently ruinous expe- 
dients; and he charged the law with 
them. 'Adverting to the argument which 
had been used by an hon. gentleman, to 
show that those who derived their income 
I from money matters did not contribute 
I so much to the revenue as the landed in- 
' terest, he contended, that nothing could 
' be more opposite to the fact, and that he 
was utterly at a loss to conceive how any 
' one could, for a moment, suppose that, 
from whatever source income was deri- 
ved, whether from the land, whether from 
! the funds, whether from commerce, or 
' firom wluitever other quarter, it did not 
pay equally in taxation to the revenue. 

Sir R. Heron maintained, that the pro- 
. position of the bon. and learned Serjeant 
tended to reverse the jpoHcy and morality 
of our ancestors, and those of almost every 
nation in every age. It had been denieci, 
that iliere were any usury laws in Holland 
and Prussia. In Holland he understood 
■ they had been repealed five and twenty 
years ago: and the fact was, that Uie 
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country had never prospered 8ince» al- 
though he did not mean to say that all the 
niisfurluncs of Holland were attributoble 
to that circumsuincc. As to Prussia, it 
was well known that money transactions 
were not free in that country# If a man 
wanted to borrow a sum of money and 
another wished to lend it» they could not 
transact tlie matter between tliemselvesi 
but must ge to a government office, where 
the one party was fitted with a borrower^ 
and another with a lender. He was per- 
suaded, that if this bill should pass, it 
would greatly injure, if not ruin, the lan- 
ded proprietors of this country. He was 
ijuite astonished to hear the President of 
the Board of Trade say it would benefit 
them. He did not imagine that any great 
injury would result to them in the present 
state of the money market, but if money 
again became scarce, the proposed repeal 
of the usury laws would affect them most 
seriously. 

Mr. Wilson acknowledged, that bis 
original opinions had been in favour of 
the rejical, but\bat the arguments which 
he had heard in the course of ibc present 
evening in opposition to it had very much 
staggered him. He thought, in the then 
state of the House, that it was by no 
means expedient to drive the question to 
a division. 

Sir ./• Sebright expressed his perfect 
ronviciion that tlie law, as it now stood, 
was extremely injurious to the landed pro- 
prietor. As a landed proprietor, there- J 
fore, he expressed his thanks to his hon. | 
and learned friend who had proposed its < 
repeal. The fact was, that be had never • 
heard but one good argument in favour pf : 
the usury laws, and that was fi*oiq a friend j 
of his, certainly no great political econo- j 
mist, w ho, in a discussion which lie had . 
had with him on the subject, exclaimed, j 
** Why, every body knows that five per ; 
cent is the natural interest of money.” 
But as, after idl, this argument was not 
perfectly conclusive, he should certainly 
support the bill. 

Mr. Haring said, be was extremely 
unwilling to trespass on the patience of 
the House ; but the question was one of 
such great importance, that he begged to 
be allowedto say a few wordaupon.it. The 
opinion which he at preseot enlertiuned 
upon it, was theopioioe whichJie^lHtdenter- 
mined from the moment that be had been 
able to think at alt ; and he had not had 
the ‘advantage enjoyod by the hoe. mODfr* 
ber for London, of hearing any thing that 
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nJght to alter his sentiments. The fact 
was, that tlie present was the first occa- 
sion on which the subject had been dis- 
cussed. It was the first occasion on 
which they bad heard a defence of dm 

usury laws; *and a defeoce, of which it 
was impossible to deny, that it contained 
some very cogent arguments. When it 
was considered, that all dealing in money 
was liable to gyeat suspicion and obloquy, 
it wdbld be evident that it was difficult to 
renounce prejudice, and to come fairly to 
the consideration of a proposition of this 
nature. He had bad no soairei;i bringing 
the preipot bill into the House;, be was 
not a member of the committee on whose 
report it was fouDd€>d ; but it was before 
the House ; and, convinced as he was that 
it would confer groat benefit on every class 
of the comoHinity, ho sluiuld certainly 
give it bis support. One argument which 
bad been urged by the opponents of the 
repeal wai, that the lender had the com- 
mand of the rate at which he would lend, 
and that the borrower was therefore at hie 
mercy. No more so than the buyer of corn, 
ortlie buyer ofany other commodity, was at 
the mercy of the seller# Wbat^wos the case 
at this very moment i TJiat, in consequence 
of not having any such compulsory power, 
the money-lender was obliged to come 
down to four per cent in bis demand of 
interest. Upon the freedom of capital de- 
pended the Irecdom of all other branch- 
es of trade. If, therefore, tlio House 
were disposed to maintain free principles 
of trade— and Uie expediency of doing so 
could not be too strongly impressed upon 
them— they ought to be made aware, that 
ilierc was pothing^so necessary to the free- 
dom of trade as the freedom of capital. 
Mucliliad been said of the enormous usury 
that prevailed in India. The people in In- 
dia had borrowed money from tliis country 
at 7, 10, 12 per cent. So much the 
better. What had been the result i They 
; had been enabled to etiiploy the capital 
: tluis obtained so advantageously tliat they 
j now borrowed money at 5 per cent. 

I The same principle wcu&l be applicoble 
! to Ireland. From the insecurity of pro- 
I perty, or from tome other cause, it so 
; happened that there was a want of capital 
in Iroland. If, however, the interest of 
mOMj were .not limited to 5 per cent— if 
it«ii^ht be coatracted for on any terms, 
capitoL would flow into that oouiUw, and^ 
thoffiMt beoeficial cooscquoncest would* 
rokadm Wlietbcr^ tlierefore, he reasoned 
on general prindplcs, or on portici^ar cs- 
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sesi he was still persuaded of the impor- 
lattice of getting rid of the present system*. 

The question being put dn the motion, 
** That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair, the House divided, 5^es 43. Noes 
34. the House then resolved itself into the 
committee ; after some verbal aioendmcnis 
had been agreed to, the Chairman repor- 
ted progress. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday^ March 1. 

Bueach or Privilege — Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s Complaint of thr Lord 
Chancellor.] Mr. Abercromby rose, 
and addressed the House to the follow- 
ing' cttect: 

Sir ; a sense of the duty which 1 owe to 
myself as an individual ; asenseof theduty 
1 owe to the House of Commons, as one of 
its members, and a sense of the duty which 
1 owe to the profession to which'I liave the 
honour to belong, concur to impose upon 
me the task of complaining to this Houseof 
one of the most gross and unwarrantable at- 
tacks that was ever made on the freedom 
of debate ip this House, and made from 
the seat of public justice, by the lord 
high chancellor of England. When, Sir, 
I shall have detailed to the House, the 
means b}' which I became inform^ of 
the statement made by the lord chancel- 
lor to iilrhicli [ allude^wlien I shall have 
described the evidence by which jrf pro- 
pose to prove to the complete satisfaction 
of the House, that the words attributed to 
tho lord chancellor were actually spoken 
by him— when 1 have stated what the lord 
high chancellor of England said, and 
when I have stated what I myself said, 
then the House will be better able to fol- 
low the conclusions which I propose to 
draw from the occurrence. 1 snail, there- 
fore, Sir, proceed to detail the circum- 
stances of that occurrence ; only entreat- 
ing the House to favour me with their at- 
tention ; because I can assure them that 
the subject of ony statement and observa- 
tions is not more interesting to me as af* 
fecting my personal character, than it is 
interesting to them as affecting their pri- 
vilege o[ freedom of debate. 

On last Saturday morning. Sir, I hap- 
pcuecL co be in the court of Exchequer. 
A person there, with whom I have no 
intiinkrc acquaintance, but of whose ac- 
* curacy;;, as well as of whose chara^M and 
honou^, 1 have no ground for enteramiing 
the slmhtcst doubt, addressed to me these 


expressions ; be came up to me and said, 
“ Mr. Abercromby, I have just heard a 
reference from the lord chancellor, to 
what you said in the House of Commons 
on* Mr, Williams’s motion.” I then 
asked him what it was that the lord chan- 
cellor had said i He replied, **frhe lord 
chancellor imputed to you, that you had 
sent forth an utter falsehood to the pub- 
lic.” I asked him, if he was sure that he 
laboured under no mistake on the subject? 
His answer was, Certainly not. The 
lord chancellor referred to a gentleman 
with a gown on his back, and it could 
have been only you.” On receiving this 
information, I felt, as I am sure every hon. 
gentleman around me would feel under 
similar circumstances. I proceeded im- 
mediately to Che Court at Lincoln’s 
Inn, with the object of obtaining a more 
exact statement of what had taken place. 
For that purpose I was going up to ad- 
dress the first counsel whom I saw, in 
hopes of gaining from him some informa- 
tion, when 1 accidental met a short- 
hand writer, who is ctfipioycd to attend 
the courts of justice, and to report their 
proceedings, for the public prints, and 
who said to me, ” Mr. Abercromby, have 
you seen what the lord chancellor said 
of you this morning 1 immediately 
asked the short-hand writer to favour me 
with a copy of the notes which he had 
taken of the lord chancellor’s observa- 
tions. He put into my hands a report 
which he had written at full from his 
notes. In that report, I found the words 
” utter falsehood,^’ underlined. 1 then 
applied to him to |^ve me a copy of the 
report ; but be declined doing so. 1 asked 
him, if he objected to show what he had 
written to another short-hand writer who 
wax present? He assented. I showed it 
to the other short-hand writer, who ob- 
jected only to one word, and said that the 
rest of the statement .was perfectly true. 
Here is a proof of the accuracy of the in- 
formation which I received. But, it does 
not rest here. 1 subsequently saw a gen- 
tleman of my own profession, of whom 1 
may truly say, that I do not know an in- 
dividual in whose lionour and integrity I 
could more implicitly repose faith. What 
he told me was as follows. 1 stated to 
him what I bad heard. His reply was, 
cannot vouch for the particular ex- 
pression, but the statement is substantially 
true. The only doubt 1 have respecting 
it js, if the lord chancellor used the words 
” utter falsehood,” or the words ** another 
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falsehood.” — Now, Sir, there is little 
iliRercnce between the two expressions ; 
but, of the two, the words another false- 
hood ” are the •more offensive, as they 
imply that falsehoods had been ^ before 
spoken on the subject. .• After an interval 
of several hours, and when 1 had had sufB- 
cient time for reflection, I went again to I he 
court of Exchequer, where 1 saw the same 
gentleman whom 1 had seen there before, 
to whom I addressed these words: ** Are 
you sure that lord Eldon imputed * utter 
falsehood’ to me?” The answer was: 

Of that I have not the smallest doubt.** 

Have you any doubt that those words 
were intended to apply to the individual 
who now addresses you?'* The reply 
was clear and explicit. ** They could be 
intended to apply to no one but you. 
The reference was to the debate on Mr. 
Williams’s motion. Besides yourself, 
there were only two individuals with 
gowns on their backs, who took part in 
that debate— -the lion, member for Win- 
chelsea, and the hon. member for Lin- 
coln. But they did not follow the line 
of argument adverted to by the lord 
chancellor. It is equally obvious, that 
you did ; and therefore, that the observa- 
tions in question were meant to apply to 
you.” 1 then said to him, ** Have you 
reason to believe that they made the 
same impression on others, and were un- 
derstood by them in jhe same sense ?’* 
His answer was ** My opinion must have \ 
been the opinion of every person present, j 
who was at all acquainted with the details \ 
of what had passed in the House of Com- i 
mons.'* On that evidence. Sir, my judg- ^ 
ment is founded. Sir, 1 know that lord 
Eldon is a man to be treated with respect, 
and, like every other mon, with justice. 
In the course of that very morning ; im* 
mediately, indeed, after 1 became satis- 
fled of the truth of the statement which I 
had heard, 1 formed, without conauUing 
with any human being, my resolution 
with respect to the proper course to pur- 
sue. I went to a gentleman, an hon. 
and learned member of this House, whp, 

I knew, had frequent opportunities of 
communication with the noole and learn- 
ed lord ; and 1 said to him come to 
you now, in order, that you may be able 
to^ inform the individual concerned, what 
I intend to do. I am a'olely and exclu- 
sively governed by a sense of the injus- 
tice and indignity that I have experienced. 

I have to ask the favour .of you to com- 
ply with this request. 1 shall certainly 


take time for calm deliberation, before I 
make up my final resolution ; but, unless 
you hear of •my change of determina- 
tion before to-morrow, I beg you will 
go to lord^Eldon, and communicate to 
him that it ft my intention to complain to 
the House of Commons of what he has 
slud from the bench, at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and that I requested that you or some 
other confidential person would inform 
Iiim^>f that intention.*’ This is what I 
took the first and earliest opportunity of 
stating to the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and 1 have no doubt, that either yester- 
day, orithis morning, the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman made this communication to 
the noble and learned lord. 

I will now. Sir, state, by means of the 
channel which first put mo in possession 
of the information in question, what fell 
from the lord chancellor of England, of 
the impression of which, on every man 
who lieafd it, 1 leave the House to 
judge. 1 will then state what it was that 
1 did say, or at least the principal expres- 
siona that 1 used nn the occasion, which 
the noble and learned lord alluded to ; 
and lastly, t will state the cqurse which, 
as an individual, 1 ihink it proper to 
: adopt with regard to the subject*— •With 
^ regard to tlio first, 1 beg leave to read 
I from an evening newspaper of Saturday 
' last, what is, in point of fact, n correct 

E rinted copy of the report that the short- 
and writer put into my hands, and which 
he had transcribed from hta notes. It is 
as follows :— 

' M Erroneous notions respecting the 
Court of Chancery, Saturday, Feb. 2S. — 
Lord Chancellor : As it has been ropre- 
sented, that the person who sits here ^ 
does mischief by hearing certain mo- 
tions without the signature of counsel ; 
that is to say, when motions have been 
! made, to discharge an order of the 
Vice-chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls, 
that such motions have been brought on 
without the signature of counsel— 1 have 
only to state, that bav^g been in this 
court since the year 1778, whenever a 
motion has been made before the Master 
of the RoUs, which he has refused to allow, 
or which be did allow, and upon an ap- 
plication to the Chancellor to V^ry what 
the Master of the Rolls had donek or to 
destroy it altogether ; and so again, Vhen- 
ever a motion has been made befsre tbe^ 
Vicegchancellor, and counsel havebecn of 
opinion that the motion , had been impro- 
perly granted or discharged, the\ party 
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hM alwsytf' m aU those casea, been at lU 
berty to niove again, with a view to set 
tba matter right ; and, if the aignatitre of 
cooneel be necessary, to alter the prae- 
tiee of the Court, aa it has obtained since 
the period i have mentioned/all 1 can say 
is, that I have not a right to tax the 
king’s eubjecta in that way. Widi respect 
to appeals and re^hcarings, it is supposed 
tfaai I hare beard them oa new evidence^ 
and thereby brought discredit on some 

C rI of the Court. It is an utter false- 
od I On re-licarl»gs, it is always com- 
peient to read the evcdence given io the 
cause, th(»iigli k was not read in the Court 
below, either by the counsel or the judge 
— furilier tliaii tbut the Court does not go^ 
On appeals, it only reads what has been 
read in die Court below, and that prac- 
tice i have never def^rted from in any 
one instance. Therefore^ really, before 
things are so represented^ particularly by 
genilemOB with gowns on their backs, 
they should at least take care to be ac- 
curate, for it is their business to be so.*’ 
Be it observed, that there was neUiing 
in tlio nature of the business before lord 
Elddu, which called for or excited lliese 
animadversions. They must, therefore, 
have been premeditated. Sahsequently, 
the lord chancellor is stated to bare said 
<< Such motions as I have referred to, have 
been made for half a century, and never 
with tha signature of counsel i and yet 
tlio public ara told, abat .the signature of 
counsel is necessary by act .of pariiament, 
and that 1 have dispensed with iu” 

Now, Sir, I will postpone any observa^ 
tioiis on these remarks, until 1 have put 
the House in possession, ns far as 1 am 
able to do so,, of what I really did say on 
the occasion alluded to. But first, I wish 
to say a few words to those who may be 
struck by two circumstances in tlie states 
ment which I have just read ; first, that 
no mention is made of the plkce in which 
the obnoxious Expressions are supposed 
to have been uttered ; and secondly, that 
no mention is ^made of the individual 
by whom these obnoxione expressions are 
supposed to have been .uttered. Sir, I 
am persuaded, tl)at lord Eldon, if it were 

G ttsible that be could be here, usould not 
mself shy, beoaute be cauld not venture 
to say jX witii truUl, of with any regard to 
his oVn idiaraoter, tbaO the place to*whieh 
headi^fru, is any other dian the House 
of Con mens; and 1 am sure ho would 
not dfny, because he oould notdmyit 
with ti^th, or with any regard to bie otrn 


character, that the humble individual who 
addresses you, is the person to whom he 

distinctly alluded. For the House will 
at once see the situatiou in which lord 
Eldon would lie placed, should any in- 
discreet friend resort, on his part, to the 
mean pettifogging defence, that, in the 
first place, he did not mean the House 
of Commons, and that, in the second 
place, he did not mean the humble 
individual who now addresses you. What 
person is safe, if iuch observations as 
these are to be made upon him by the 
lord high chancellor of England; and 
such an ansx'er is to be received ? From 
what place were those observations made? 
From the seat of justice. Is not the lord 
high chancellor of England responsible 
for what he may say from the seat of jus- 
tice ? Could it be endured that the lord 
high chancellor of England should say 
from the seat of justice, that which every 
man who bears him knows to be applied 
to a certain individual-r-ihat he is to ac- 
cuse that individual of being guilty of 
an utter falsehood,” — and then that his 
friends here are to deny that he intended 
to speak of the place, and the individual, 
of which every body knew that be actu- 
ally did speak ? 1 cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve that such a defence as this will be 
made this night for lord Eldon. What is 
the main fact i 1 asserted something in 
this House, on the accuracy of which I 
will presently satisfy them. The noble 
and learned lord, distinctly pointing out 
this House, and the individual who now 
addresses you, imputes to mo that I sent 
forth to the public ** an utter falsehood.'* 
If this were true. Sir— or indeed if it were 
not true, and 1 were basely to acquiesce 
in it without endeavouring to obtain re- 
dress for such an extraordinary imputa- 
tion— }'OU could not too soon desire the 
doors of this House to be closed against 
me ; 1 could not too soon be excluded 
firom a seat in this House, or be stripped 
of die gown which the lord chtncelior 
seems to think 1 have di^raced.-t-lf, on 
the contrary, it can be proved, that the 
seat of jintice has been degraded by the 
delivery firom it of false statemenia and 
eesertions ; imputiog to me opinions which 
I never either ottered or entertained ; and 
tending to render me an infamous and de- 
graded individual ; and if all this can be 
done without redress^ tlien 1 ask, of what 
iiso are the privileges of this House, and 
what must be the condition of every 
member of the profession of the btw, who 
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either is* at present, or may be hereafter a the practice was thenceforwards! idlouod 
member of the House. ^ funlier mentioned, that one of the niaiii 

I am now. Sir, to repeat, what I actu- objections which 1 had urged against tl,e 
ally did say at the time in question ; and creation of the vice-chancellor’s court, 
there is nothing in the whole of this trdhs- was, that intended to increase the numl 
action which is tome more unpleasant, her of appeals, and to multiply the riuiu- 
ihvidious, and degrading, than that the eery business injuriously, I then advened 
act of any other man should render it ne- to tlic case of motions. I stated that in 
cessary for me to give the House an as- ! cases of appeal from the decrees of the 
surance, ufTon my honour, thatinrc-statlng I vice-chancellor, such appeals must he 
what 1 said on a recent evening, 1 would | certified by the" signature of counsel, 
not knowingly misrepresent or alter my I which served as a security ogainst speeu- 
statemeut'; no, not if by doing so 1 could ! lative appeals ; but that in cases of motion 
secure my triumph ; or if by not doing j no such signatures were necessary ; so 
so, I should give lord Eldon the satisfac- | that a disappointed counsel or solicitor, 
lion of a triumph over myself. I ccr- | %vho had been foiled in his application to 
tainly cannot repeat the exact expressions { the vice->chanccllor, might suddenly, and 
which I used, for perhaps there are few • in the heat of the moment, renew his ap« 
individuals whose speeches are less pro* | plication to the lord chancellor. I also 
mcf^itated than my own ; but the sub- | said that he could not only do this wiili- 
stance of these expressions 1 can repeat : out any signature of counsel, but that he 
with perfect truth and accuracy. Now, \ coiihl do it, in violation of the most sa- 
ihen, 8ir, for the statement itself ; and I ' cred principles of justice, by bringing his 
entreat the House to bear in mind every application before the lord chancellor, on 

1 )art of what 1 said on the motion of my a renewed motion, with fresh evidences ; 
ion. and learned friend, the member for for that having discovered, when his ap- 
Eincoln, and on which it pleased the lord plication was before the vice-chancellor, 
high chancellor of England to comment the deficiencies and weakness«of his case, 
in a public court : I prefaced my argu- he was able to supply those deficiencies 
mentthus: I stated, that one of the first and sustain that weakness before the 
and most important objects of inquiry * chancellor, by the production of addi« 
which could engage the attention of the tional matter and more powerful argit- 
proposed commission to examine into the ments. What is the coii8C€|uence ? That 
practice of the court of Chancery, was %vhich might be expected. That there 
to inquire and ascertain, whether any ef- are numerous instances of different dcci- 
feet had been produced on the practice sions on the same cases by the lord chan- 
of the court of Chancery by the creation ccllor, and by the vice-chancellor, whose 
of the court of the Vice-chancellor. That opinions were thus frequently brought 
is what 1 opened my argument with, to • into collision ; a thing certainly very de- 
the best of my recollection, and it shows | rogatory to the respect and dignity of 
its whole tendency. I then took occasion • the inferior court. 

to allude to what had .been the practice ; Tliis, Sir, is, as well as I cun recollect, 
in cases of bankruptcy and of motions. 1 ; the tendency and substance of wliat 1 
stated, that in cases of bankrupt petitions, ; said on the occasion of my lion, and 
when orders were made by the vice^ ■ learned friend’s motion. Now, let us 
chancellor, on which orders an appeal j examine a little what it is that the lord 
was afterwards made to the chancellor, it j chancellor says ? The lord chancellor 
appeared to have been the practice, from | says, that it has been the invariable prac- 
the year 181S, when the vice-chancellor’s j lice in the court of Chancery, since the 
court was established, down to the year | year 1778, when he first entered that 
1819, to allow such appeals to be made - court, tliai when appeals from refusals to 
to tlie chancellor without the signature ' grant motions had been made to the lord 
of counsel; but that it appeared that in chancellor, it has never been required 
the year -1819, - the practice was alter- , that they should have the sigt\aturc of 
ed, and that the signature of coun- i counsel. • Why,- so said 1. On that point, 
sel was required. On a statement made .therefore, it appears, uot only that\hat I 
before lord Eldon, tliat an appeal from stated was pot incorrect, -but that U actu-^ 
an order of^ the vice-chanMilor on a ally received the- sanction of tic bird* 
bankrupt petition - wm not signed, lord chancellor himself. I said, that Mg* 
Eldon decided that it should be so, and natures of counsel were not reqnireci to 
VOL. X. 2 P ' 
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Buch appeals, and I mentioned them in 

contradUtinction to other ca%e5| in which 

the^aignature of counsel was required. In 
that statement, tliorefore, my accuracy is 
in no way impeached. Lord* Eldon, no 
doubt with a view of deriding the argu- 
ment I used in this House on the subject, 
refers to a feature in the practice of the 
court of Chancery, before the establish- 
ment of the vice-chancellor's court, i He 
says, in cases in which a motion has been 
made before the Master of the Rolls, 
which he has refused to allow, and upon 
an application to the lord chancellor to 
vary what the Master of the Rolls has 
done, or to destroy it altogether, the same 
fact exists of the signature of a counsel 
to the apnlication not being required. 
Now, Sir, 1 beg to ask my hon. and learn- 
ed friend, the solicitor-general, whether, 
speaking of the general practice of the 
court of Chancery, and of the amount of 
special motions, it seems to be considered 
the duty of the Master of the Rolls to 
hear special motions ? Does my hon. and 
learned friend allow that it does not^ 
Well ; 1 now ask him, whether it is not 
true that the vice-chancellor hears by 
much the larger prdporcion of the special 
motions that are neard in Chancery ? My 
hon. and learned friend must say ** yes.*’ 
1 then ask the House, what consistency, 
or what reason there is in comparing two 
cases which are so dissimilar ; the case of 
the Master of the Rolls, who rarely bears 
special motions, and the case of the vice- 
chancellor, who hears the larger propor- 
tion of the special motions that are heardP 
This will be further obvious when it is 
recollected, that what I complained of 
was no grievance when the Master of the 
Rolls heard few motions ; but is a great 
rievance now that the vice-chancellor 
ears a larger proportion of motions. Is 
that, or is it not, a fit object for the in- 
quiries of the commission ? 

So much, Sir, for that part of my ar- 
gument; With respect to hearing fresh 
evidence on motions, it is a fact which 1 
am sure my hon. and learned friend will 
not deny, that there have been many in- 
stances of motions made before the vice- 
chancellor on one smtettient of facts, and 
then removed before the lord chancellor, 
and n/Sde on another statement of facts. 
Fronts the contemplation of such an oc- 
« currence, this plain and obvious argument 
ariieay If the party who has beeo disap- 
pointqd in his motion before, the vh:e- 
dhangellor goes before the lord chan- 


cellor with the same facts, the probability 
iS| that he will receive the same judg- 
ment.; but if before the^ renewal of his 
motion, he provides himself with addi- 
tional facts, the probability is, that the 
lord chancellor’s decision will be different 
from the vice-chancellor’s decision ; and 
as it will not be generally known that that 
difference has been probably occasioned 
by the new facts, it must tend very much 
to depreciate the authority of the inferior 
court. 

1 have now, Sir, stated nearly all that 
it seems to me to be necessary to state to 
the House on this subject. Lord Eldon 
says, that motions are renewed in the 
court i)f Chancery without the signature 
of witnesses. So I say. Lord Eldon says, 
1 allege that the signatures of counsel 
ought to be affixed to such motions. 1 
said no such thing ; and whoever asserts 
that I said it, asserts, ** an utter false- 
hood/' Then lord .Eldon says, that with 
respect to appeals and re-hearings, he 
does not hear them on new evidence. 
Not appeals from decrees, and further di- 
rections, certainly. I never said that he 
did. Quite the contrary. I put them in 
distinct contrast to motions, which I again 
declare the lord chancellor frequently 
hears on fresh evidence. 1 think, there- 
fore, Sir, that the House will agree with 
me, that lord Eldon, at the very moment 
when he says, I have been guilty of ** an 
utter falsehood,’* puts into my mouth 
not only what 1 did not say, but the very 
reverse of what I did say [hear, hear!]- 
The noble and learned lord altogether 
abstains from noticing my distinctions, 
and confounds that which I stated on 
the subject of motions with that which 
I stated on the subject of decrees. 
Lord Eldon has, therefore, falsely put 
into ray mouth what I did not utter; 
and has declared, that in what I felt 
it to be my duty to state in my place 
in parliament, I imposed on the public. 
These, Sir, are the facts. But are there 
no aggravations of them ? I ask when it 
was, and where it was, that lord Eldon 
uttered this foul calumny against me? 
Was I present / Had 1 any notice of the 
noble tind learned lord's intention ? Be- 
fore whom did he utter the calumny ? Be- 
fore persons whose .unfavourable opinion, 
if 1 had no means but what I derive from 
my profession, must eflect my entire ruin 
[hear, hear 11. In what' fbfm did this 
wumi^ go forth to the people of Eng- 
land i In that of a report ihade by a re- 
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porter in a court of justice, attending on interfering to avert the effect of that most 
behalf of the public, who took down the unjust censure [hear, hear !]. We have 
words as soon as they were utterecli and heard a grcai deal| Sir^ ot the delicacy of 
who sent them* to an office, where they lord Eldon, of his anxious desire of jus- 
were printed before the ink with which lice, of that amiable weakness of mind too 
they were written was dry. Such was the sensitive to^thc fear of possible wrong to 
place, such was the occasion, such were others, and too cautious to decide, lest he 
the means by which the lord high chan- should decide erroneously. If this had 
cellor of England sought to vilify an indi* been a case in which the right of private 
viduaU opG of the humblest members of parties had been concerned, there would 
his own court. If, Sir, I had chanced to liavd been, no doubt, argument after argu- 
be in the court at the time, what might ment, affidavit and supplemental affidavit, 
have happened ? I hope, and I believe, months and years would have passed, and 
I should have been able to control my the ** too sensitive mind of lord Eldon 
feelings. If, however, I had not done so, would have abstained from settling those 
it would have been in the power of the claims which it is his duty to decide on. 
noble and learned lord to silence me. If But what, Sir, was his mode of proceed- 
1 bad persisted in addressing him, be ing, when there was an occasion to pro- 
tnight have committed me to the Ileet. nounce from the sent of justice an ana* 
If the noble and learned lord had stopped tlicma founded on a false statement of 
me, would it not have been an act of the facts, to destroy the character of an indi- 
grossest injustice and indecency, after vidual whom he supposed to have cen« 
having calumniated a member of his own sured himself? Then, indeed, to the Just 
profession, and of his own court, by doing mind of the just lord Eldon, there seemed 
what he could to induce the public to be- no room for caution— no time for inquiry 
lieve, that that individual had been guilty [hear, hear !]. He at once proceeded to 
of ** an utter falsehood,*' to prevent him decide, to pronounce, and to execute bis 
from replying to so monstrous and injuri- sentence. From whom, 1 should be glad 
ous an accusation i But, if lord Eldon to know, did lord E[don reficive his in- 
bad thought fit— as he could not have ab- formation ? From what legitimate source 
stained from doing without the grossest did he derive it t The attorney and soli- 
injusticc — to have allowed me to Mve re* citor general were present in the House ; 
lied upon him, what a spectacle it would neither of them could have given the 
ave been to have seen the lord chan- learned lord the statement which he dared 
cellor of England engaged in a coutro* 
versy with one of the humblest practu 
tioners in his own court, respecting words 
used in the House of Commons. Lord 
Eldon thought fit to impute to me, that 1 
did not use due caution before I made 
those statements, which he attributed to 
me. In which case was the defect of 
caution most signal ? In the case of my- 
self, Sir, who was speaking in the pre- 
sence of hon. and learned gentlemen, 
every way my superiors, especially in the 
knowledge of the practices of the court of 
Chancery; who, if I had been guilty of any 
misrepresentation, would have instantly 
detected and refuted it, to my utter con- 
fusion and shame ? Or, in the case of 
lord Eldon, who, invested with all the 
power, and patronage, and authority of 
the office of lord chancellor, presumed, 
on the seat of justice, to take advantage 
of a false representation of the words of 
an humble individual, to pronounce upon 
him, without inquiry, the sort of censure 
best calculated to d^troy hia lame, and 
at a time when no one bad the 'means of 


lo aiinouic to me. my non. ana icarnea 
friend, the member for Exeter (Mr. 
Courtenay), and my hon. and learned 
friend whom I saw just now in the House, 
the member for Tewkesbury (Mr. Dow- 
dcswell), were also present during my 
speech ; and if the lord chancellor had 
I enosen to resort to them for information 
as to what had passed in these walla, he 
would have learned liow unlike what 1 
uttered was that which he attributed to 
me [hear, hear!]* 

But now. Sir, let me ask what authority, 
what right, has the lord chancellor of 
England, or any other Judge, to undertake 
to comment on the judgment seat on the 
debates of this House. Where does lord 
Eldon, who is so cautious, find a prece- 
dent for this ? How can he say he is not 
guilty of a gross breach of the privileges 
of this House I It is not a formM but a 
substantial breach of privilege, a' direct 
attack on the security and freedom of 
debate, which is the only, legitimate object; 
of privilege. What is the situation of any 
member of this House, if the lord chan- 
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CcWoT, otWd cVief justice of the King’s- the lord chancellor of England had no 

uenen, may presume to put false state- right to animadvert on them on the judg-> 
ments into his mouth and sefnd him forth ment-seat. It is on this ground that I 
a disgraced, and as far as the authority of offer the conduct of the* lord chancellor 
the judgment-seat can go, a /uined indi- to the notice of the House, and if the 
vidual ? By what tenure shall we then House be prepared to pass it by, let it 
hold the freedom of debate, but at the say distinctly that there shall be no longer 
will and caprice of any lord chancellor^ freedom of debate. The course I shall 
and any chief justice ? If this condition be take is to move in the first place, to call 
intolerable to all the members of^ the evidence to prove the expressions used 
House, how much more fatal must it be by the lord chancellor. This being done 
to those members wJio also belong to the it will be for the House to determine what 
profession of the law, if they are subject step it will next take. 1 move you, Sir, 
for wliat they say in this House to be dc- That Mr. Farquharson do attend this 
iiounced by the lord chancellor faom the House to morrow”. 

bench — if any of the judges, when any Mr. Secretary Ca;z7?f;7g8aid: — Sir, there 
thing is littered in the House, which is no man who heard the hon. and learned 
touches their feelings, arc to denounce in gentleman’s speech — no member of tho 
the court wliere he practises, a man who profession^ to which he belongs— no one 
exists only by bis honest exertions in his of the friends by whom he is surrounded, 
profession, and to destroy in a moment, who is. ready to make more allowance than 
by a false statement, his character, not 1 am for the feelings which he has evinced, 
only as a professional man, but ^s a gen- or to render a more sincere tribute of 
tlcman and a man of honour fhear, praise for the moderation and propriety 
hcarlj? If the House do not protect its with which he has expressed them. He 
members from this tyranny and despotism has displayed an anxiety that is highly 
f for what can be greater tyranny and creditable to free himself from an imputa- 
ciespotism I cannot conceive) ; nay, if it lion which, as far as my testimony 
do not secure itself against all control of he is not subject to ; for, without being 
this kind, if lord Eldon be allowed to ex- enough of a professional man to be aware 
tinguisli any member of this House, by thoroughly oftheimportanceofthedistinc- 
uttering these things of him from the tion between what the hon. and learned gun- 
jiicIgmcnNseat, of what avail is the free- tleman stated the other night, and what he 
dom of debate — particularly to any man elsewhere was understood to have stated, 1 
wlio shall at once be a member of the can most unequivocally declare, that in his 
House, and of the profession of the law ? argument that night, the impression on my 
If the House shall think tl'.c facts which mind was, that he did not go out of his 
1 have stated to be clearly proved (and I way for the purpose of throwing impiita- 
will adduce evidendb to put them out of lions on the lord chancellor, or of making 
doubt), it must be incumbent on it to take what has happened in the court of Chan- 
decided and vigorous steps to rescue its eery, matter of individu&l blame,— and 
own privileges, to vindicate the freedom not the result of a faulty system. Such, 
of debate, and to put on a secure footing Sir, was the impression on my mind ; 
tlic independence, the spirit, and the use- and if my testimony had been required, 
fulness of parliament? If, on the other I should have been as ready to state elsc- 
hand the llousc pass by tliis gross viola- where, as lam to state here, that there- was 
tion of its privileges without inrerfering, nothing uttered hy the hon. and learned 
how, 1 ask, can we expect that there member on that occasion which went bc- 
shall remain any vestige of independence, yond the fair line of discussion, or which 
public spirit, or Yisefulness in this House ? could justifiably furnish a ground of per- 
If my appeal be neglected, what wrong sonal oficnce. Admitting this, Sir, I can 
can be oifered to a member of this House, feel also, that the hon. and learned gen- 
against which he can think there is any tlcman, strong in the recollection of his 
hope in calling on the. House for protec- purpose at the time, and of his mode ol 
tion ? yihe result will be, to lay the bar executing that purpose, could not have 
of Enj^and prostrate at the feet of lord avoided feeling surprise and indignation 
Eldon. The conduct of lord Eldon, at finding his speech stamped with terms 
•which I sliall substantiate, is a gross attack of so gross a character as those which 
on tne freedom of debate: for if I had ut- have been applied to it. But, Sir, in his 
tered a thousand falsehoods in this House, statement to the House, the hon. and 

/ 
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learned gentleman has dropped one link 
of r.he transaction ; he has dropped the 
consiclcratioii, whether what he said jus- 
tiiiahly was reported correctly to the lord 
chancellor, as if there could be nothing 
in the channel in which what was said 
here was conveyed to the noble and 
learned lord, which might have perverted 
its meaning. Here, again, as an unlearned 
]ierson, I nuist remark, that I am not ca- 
pable of discriminating the difference be- 
tween what has been reported, and what 
the hnn. and learned gentleman actually 
said ; but those on whose knowledge of 
the subject 1 fully rel}', assure me, that 
while in tlie speech actually made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, there was no* 
tliingofwhich the lord chancellorcouldjust* 
Jy compl tin ; yet, in the report^onveyed 
to the noble lord, there was that colour 
given to the bon. and learned gentleman’s 
observations, which, though not materi* 
ally different to an unprofessional eye, 
w'as false and incorrect, and calculatecf to 
excite in the breast of the judge to whom 
they referred, the same feeling of indig- 
nation for which he hod made a not less 
generous allowance, when manifested by 
the lion, and learned gentleman. What 
then. Sir, is the conclusion to which the 
hon. and learned gentleman comes at 
last ? That whatever is said here, and 
misrepresented elsewhere, affecting any 
person high or low, the person against 
whom it is directed must put up with it 
quietly and unrcsie^tingly ? Sir, if there be 
any fault in what has happened, the fault is 
in our own practice, or rather in our own 
connivance ; a fault which 1 do not indi- 
cate with any wish to see it corrected ; 
a fault which iSks produced incalculable 
benefits to the country, but which, amidst 
all its advantages, has this inconvenience 
— iliat when the characters of individuals 
are under discussion here, the smallest 
variation, the most unintentional misre- 
presentation, of what is here uttered may 
harrow up the feelings of the most just 
and righteous man in the country, by the 
imputation of principles or practices 
which he abhors. The hon. and learned 
gentleman has said, that a judge had no 
right to take cogniasance of what is said 
of him hcre.^ What! is it of no. conse- 
quence that in- courts in which a judge 
administers justice, he shpujd.be known 
to sit with clean hands ils it unnatural that 
he should be< anxious to refute, before 
those who arc the best judges of their 
truth or falschocd, the imputations, which 


he may suppose have been levelled at 
him i The hon. and learned gentleman 
will acquit me* of the charge of contend- 
ing, that either on this or on any other 

occasion, adjudge should discharge his 
duty to himself without reference to his 
duty towards others, or that he should 
make observations on statements, of the 
authenticity of which he is not satisfied. 
As rgadily, I am sure, will he acquit me 
of the idea of sheltering myself under the 
technicality of denying, that, what was 
said by tiic lord chancellor had reference 
to wliat passed in this House. But, it 
had notVeference to it, I am sure, in the 
sense which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man has attributed to it— not in the sensb 
of a great officer of the Crown attempting 
to intimidate a member df the House of 
Commons — but of an individual, feeling, 
perhaps, too sensibly, for his character, 
after a pu];>lic life of great and spotless, 
and irreproachable merit, and of whom it 
might be said, that be wore bis lieart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at*’ 
and dreaded too much every trifling at- 
I tack, as striking at the vitals of his repu- 
tation. It .is a fault to be so •sensitive— 
it is a fault in a public man— but it will 
be hard on public men, that it should be 
so severely visited, as the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman proposes; for I am sure 
that the course he points out, can lead us 
to little less than an accusation of the 
most serious kind. I certainly wish that 
a different course had been taken by the 
noble and learned lord, and that in the 
timethat elapsed between the debate in this 
House, and the end of the week, he had 
recurred to other testimony, which might 
have set him right as to the words actu- 
ally uttered by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman |^hear ! hear! from the Opposi- 
tion^. That it is to be regretted that the 
noble and learned lord neglected this 
precaution, 1 admit, but that be could 
treasure up the mis-statement to take an 
opportunity of wreaking his vengeance 
on an individual, is what no man would 
believe of another, and what any one who 
knows the character of the noble and 
learned lord will not dream of attributing 
to him. [The Solicitor-general here 
whispered to Mr. Canning]]. 'I have 
made this observation, supposing it. to. be 
true, that the lord chancellor had seen the 
reported observations, of the hon. and^ 
learned gentleman soon, after they were 
uttered ; but my bon. and learned friend, 
who is acquainted with the fact, tclla me 
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that the newspaper containing the ex- 
pression attributed to the hon. and learned 

g intlenSan was put into the hand of the 
rd chancellor only on Saturday morn- 
ing, at the monoent of going into 
court. Then, Sir, are the hon. and 
learned gentleman and the lord chan- 
cellor, 80 situated that the character of 
one or the other must suffer ? There is, 
it appears to me, an intermediate! path. 
What the hon. and learned gentleman said 
could not justly have given offence, while 
in that misrepresentation, not wilful 
and not inexcusable, of the hon. and 
learned gentleman's ob8ervation,'^is to be 
found a justification of the warmth of 
the noble and learned lord. The hon. 
and learned ^ntleman has vindicated 
himself in the Hbe of the House and of 
the country ; and it would appear in him 
somewhat approaching to the temper 
which he has attributed to the Jord chan- 
cellor, if he were to press his motion ; 
and I see nothing which need preclude him 
from, receiving the best and most substan- 
tial satisfaction, in the assurance, that what 
he really did say would not have excited 
the feelings, which the misrepresentation 
of what he did saj , has led to the expres- 
sion of. Sir, with these feelings, and to 
prevent the commencement of a proceed- 
ing, the termination of which we cannot 
anticipate, and with the fullest admission 
that the hon. and learned gentleman has 
set himself entirely right with the House 
and the country, 1 shall oppose his mo- 
tion. 

, Mr. Brougham said — If the only parties. 
Sir, here this night were lord Eldon and 
niy.bon. and learned friend, — if the only 
objects were, the putting my hon. and 
learned friend in the right, and the putting 
the lord chancellor in the wrong, 1 
should be satisfied that justice has been 
done to both parties, and that both ob- 
jects have been gained ; the first object 
by my hon. and learned friend’s own 
speech ; the second, by the admissions of 
the right hon. secretary, in his defence of 
his noble colleague^r^a defencc, the can- 
dour of which was sr^|, the fairness not 
little, and of which tbojenoderation and the 
skill are ^ually^ deafirving of praise. A 
defence indedd' ^ISf thb lord Chancellor, 
it can hardly becalled, it is an admission 
of the charTO against the noble and learn- 
ed lord, and an humble, lie would not say 
raubmissive, and by no means injudicious 
speech in extenuation. But, Sir, besides 
myhon. and learned friend, besides the lord 


chancellor, does it not occur to you that 
there is a third party, and my hon. 
and learned friend must forgive me for 
saying, a more importarit one than either 
of the others? Besides his character, 
across which not a shadow of a shade has 
been cast in the estimation of those that 
know him, and which now, by the confes- 
sion of all, has been so unjustifiably at- 
tacked, besides this, is there Oot a higher 
interest concerned in the present question ; 
namely the privileges of this House of Par- 
liament ?— privileges which, if the gross 
attack upon them that has been brought 
under our notice be disregarded, can ex- 
ist no longer, except to be laughed at by 
those who hate us— to be trampled on 
by those who would assail us — to be 
found p^erful only against the weak, 
and impotent against the powerful. Let 
but an editor of a newspaper be ac- 
cused of encroaching on our privile- 
ges— let a reporter be accused of mis- 
representing any thing that has taken 
place here, and of commenting too freely 
on his misrepresentation, it does not fol- 
low indeed that he is brought at once to 
the Bar (nor is this the stage in which 
any such thing is demanded here), but, 
let a complaint once be made ancl there 
is nodelay in bringing the ofience in a dis- 
tinct shape under the cognizance of the 
House. We do not then hear that it was 
done in a moment of irritation— that the 
offender had conceived the privileges of 
the press to be attacked— we do not hear 
it said, we must excuse this warmth 
in editors or in reporters ; don't examine 
the case, don’t come to a vote, don't let 
us visit a mistake ; if he .fagd waited forty- 
eight hours, and bad talfn the slightest 
pains to inform himself on the subject, 
we should have escaped ; he would not 
have made his remarks, for he would have 
found there was no ground for them. This 
is not the defence which is set up in such 
cases, but it is precisely the defence set 
up for the noble and learned lord, and I 
cannot conceive that, hereafter, if this 
case passes unnoticed, it will be any thing 
less than insane to talk of vindicating, as 
against more humble individuals, the pri- 
vueges which the chancellor is admitted 
•to have violated ; for no one, 1 imagine, 
.will deny that he has most, grossly viola > 
led the privileges of parliament [bear of 
dissent from the ministerial bench 3 . 
Shell, Sir, if this be not a violation of the 
priMleges of parliament, I should be glad 
to know wbat is conceived to be one ? 
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I remember one of the late cases in which 
this House has vindicated its privileges 
by harsh measures : it sent an individual, 
not a high or powerful one, indeed, but 
an humble individual, Gale Jones, to NeW^ 
gate for five or six months because he 
had violafed our privileges. The ground 
of that proceeding against Gale Jones 
was a quibble on two lines of the Bill of 
Rights— tha*t no man shall be questioned 
for any thing said in parliament, in any 
other court or place ; and the act attri- 
buted to Gale Jones was, that he hod 
placarded on the walls a question con* 
cerning the conduct of a member of the 
House, which was to be debated at some 
spouting club. No one, not merely no 
lawyer, but no one who can read and has 
common sense, can suppose thi^ the Bill 
of Rights means any thing like what was 
attributed to it — or that the question* 
ing'* in any other court or place, (the 
word place was the occasion for the quib- 
ble,) can have had in view placarding the 
streets or canvassing a member’s conduct 
in a debating club ; but 1 do think, that 
without quibbling, the conduct of lord 
Eldon approaches near to a violation of 
that declaration. He remarks on the 
conduct of a member of parliament^ not 
in a place merely, but in a court. He 
does not ** question,” it is true caetigat* 
que audiique. He does not read other 
reports ; he does not take his paper to 
any one, who could have informed him 
what was said by my hon. and learned 
friend; he does not allow the least time 
for inquiry, but proceeds without bearing, 
to pronounce his sentence, and to ciexry 
the sentence intoexecution [hear, hear ! j. 
I am sure, Sir^Rhat the language I have 
used is not a tittle too strong. With thef 
noble lord’s intentions I have nothing to 
do ; it is the tendency of his acts 1 must 
look to ; and 1 ask, with what safety can 
a member of the bar sit in this House, if 
the head of the court in which he prac- 
tises, and to which he is confined— in 
which the means of existence, and it may 
be of subsistence for his family are to be 
founds js, on account of what he has said 
or done In this House, to pass on him a 
sentence, whicl\ goes to exclude him from 
practice, to destroy the well-earned re-, 
wards of a former life, and, as as the 
profession is concerned, to close that life 
for ever [hear, hear!]-? I do not.tay 
that the lord chancellor has done this ; 
but, if his conduct be Ughtij passM over, 
this may be done with impunity; and. 


what a state is that in which will be placed 
the members of that profession who have 
a duty to discharge here? The only 
defence that baa been set up for the lord 
chancellor i8,^tliat there was something in 
the proceeding on his part as hasty in 
itseli as it was extraordinary on the part 
of that learned judge — that his. conduct, 
besides being indecorous to the House, 
shewed rashness and impatience very un- 
suitame to the judgment-seat, and that 
therefore it is to be excused. I greatly 
fear that no one out of this House will- 
see the strength of this plea, and that if 
we refuse to deal with this oflence, and 
reserve our privileges to crush those 
humbler individuals from whose attacks 
wc have no danger to apprehend, even' 
for this ignoble purposes they will be 
found ineffectual. If persons connected' 
with the press, or any person in inferior 
stations to the lord chancellor, should feel 
any wish fo bold us up to public scorn,' 
or to paint our proceedings in characters, 
however false (for it is admitted that the 
representation this night in question is 
altogether false), 1 cannot conceive why 
he should allow such a wish lo^remain, to 
the uttermost degree, •ungratified. Bur. 
if that wish should be indulged in, it will 
be ridiculous, or worse than ridiculous, ta 
arm ourselves with the terrors of privi- 
lege, to guard against ridicule or invec- 
tive. while we take no means to secure 
ourselves against a repetition of this gross 
and dangerous attack on the freedom of 
our debates, and the independence of so 
many of our members. 

The SoUcitor^General said, he had read 
in a morning paper what purported to have 
been a report of the speech of his hon. and 
learned friendin that Houseon Tuesday last. 
He was convinced that no such speech 
fell from his hon. and learned friend, but 
that what he had actually said was quite 
different from what in that paper was re- 
ported to have been said by him. The re- 
port made his hon. and learned friend say. 
that the noble and learned lord had evaded 
the fairconstruction ofthe vice-chancellor’s 
Bill, and by doing so, had brought expense 
upon the parties; and disparagement on a 
brother judge. He . would ask any hon. 
gentleman who heard him, if such a charge 
were made against him if, in whatever ca- 
pacityh^ might stand, so serious and so 
ktiamefal a breach of his duty were char- 
ged upon him— would not hia feeliimsbe* 
irritated ? If bis hon. and learned frieod 
wmlld attend to what was stated in the 
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report in question, his hon. and learned 
friend would see — the House would imme- 
diately see — the gross mistepresentation 
of ' that report. The report appeared in 
The Morning Herald of Wednesday last. 

Here the hon. and learned gentleman read 
the following passage: ** Any cause that 
had been before the vice-chancellor 
might be again, according to the present 
practice, brought before the chancellor 
•^not by way of appeal^ but on re-hearing 
by getting the parties to furnish new affi- 
davits, setting forth new matter, although 
the law was, that no appeal should be 
brought without the signatures'^ of two 
counsel. The lord chancellor permitted 
that practice, by which agreat expense was 
brought on the litigating parties, an/1 great 
disparagement on the learned judge who 
had just heard the cause. Hence arose 
much of the increased business of the 
lord chancellor's court in permitting 
those causes to be brought for liis hearing, 
by that construction, or rather evasion, of 
the act of Parliament.*’ The learned judge 
was there charged with an evasion of the. 
act of parliament, with rehearing appeals, 
and that w^hout the signature of counsel: 
but what this paper charged the judge 
with as to the breach of an act of parlia- 
ment, his hon.' and learned friend had told 
the House was not what he bad stated. He 
(the solicitor-general) was absent from 
the court of Chancery on the morning of 
Saturday, but when on coming into court 
the paper was shown to him in which that 
report, was, he read it over, and he imme- 
diately said, 1 doubt whether Mr. 
Abercromliy, my hon. and learned friend, 
ever said that.” He was glad of that cheer 
for if he were asked whether this was a 
correct report of what his hon. and learned 
friend had said, he would say it was not a 
correct report. He had not said any 
thing of its being a disparagement to the 
vice-chancellor, in the account'which be 
had given of it that night. His hon. and 
learned friend had said, that the lord-chan- 
cellor was in the habit of re-hearing* causes 
with too great. - facility. Now, he (the 
solicitor-general) knew that the vice- 
chancellor, two years ago, had qpmplained 
to the lord chancellor, that dases decid- 
ed by him on motion were the very next 
day heard by way of appeal before the 
chancellor. He also knew, that the lord- 
chancellor had said in reply, that the act 
*of parliament did not go to prevent parties 
from having cases on iftotiont re-heard in 
his €^oiu^c. The vicc'^chancellor, on that 


occasion, wished that all motions made 
before the lord chancellor, for the pur- 
pose of altering a previous decision of the 
vice-chancellor, should, ^as in cases of ap- 
be signed by two counsel; hut the 

lord chancellor had said, that that course 
would be impossible, because tiic practice 
on the re-hearing of motions previously 
made before the Master of the Uolls, was 
not to have the signature of two counsel. 
He knew, therefore, that the practice in 
respect to motions and appeals was not 
assimilated. His hon. and learned friend 
seemed t^o have appropriated to himself 
the exprWsions which it was said had fal- 
len from the lord chancellor; but, in his 
apprehension, there was no personal 
observation intended to have been made. 
No one could more highly estimate the 
honour and integrity of his hon. and 
learned friend than he did. He heartily 
concurred in the cheers that his hon. and 
learned friend had received : no man was 
less capable of saying what was not true 
than his hon. and learned friend. No 
man was less likely to make a public 
subject the vehicle of private and personal 
attack. On the morning that the painful 
discussion had taken place in the court 
of Chancery, he declared that in his opi- 
nion, the words attributed to his bon. and 
learned friend were not used by him [re- 
peated and loud cheers from the Opposi-. 
tiofij]. He trusted he had now exculpa- 
ted the noble and learned lord [a laugh,, 
and cries of no, no! ). He might not in the 
opinion of others have worked out what 
he had intended to work out. He could 
not help it, if other gentlemen took a dif- 
ferent view of the question. It was said, 
that the observations of Sfe lord chancel- 
lor amounted to a direct personal attack 
on his lion, and learned friend, lie did not 
think so. If a judge were suffered ad 
libitum to make attacks in his own court, 
on the practitioners of that court he would 
feel that the profession of the law was 
prostrated and degraded — ^he would never 
countenance such conduct— he would ne- 
ver assist any chancellor, any judge, or 
any living man in such attacks. , went 
along with his right hon. friend, mth him 
be could not believe that the noble and 
learned lord meant to make any personal 
attack. What was said by the noble and 
learned lord was in answer :to an attack 
supposed to have been made in a speech 
which was not spoken; and ‘was intend^ 
to set his lordsnip ri^t with the public, 
on a matter of fact, which grevr out of tlie 
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mUrepresentation that had taken place, of which he subscribed. K hU hon. and 
He absolved the lord chancellor from learned friend had been placed in the situ- 
any? the slightest breach of the respect due ation of the vioble and learned lord, it 
to the bar. He -acquitted the noble and was evident that he would have taken a 
learned lord of having done any act that very difierenjt course from the course ta- 
any judge in Westminster Hall would have ken by the* noble lord. His hon* and 
avoided/as oppressive towards that body. '' learned friend had said, that when he read 
<< Hanc veniam damns petirausque vicis- j the report, he doubted whether the ex- 
sim.*’ This was a subject on which any • pressions there attributed to the hon. and 
man might* be expected to betray some | learned member had been made use of 
impatience. The noble and learned lord ; by hfrn. Well, was his hon. and learned 
found himself held up to the public, as \ friend, be would be glad to know, more 
guilty of a pervertion of justice, as the disposed to doubt than the lord, chancel- 
author of mischiefs in the courl^n which lot of England ? He did not hesitate to 
he presided. Was it to be exp^ed, that say, that the step taken by the noble and 
he should hear those charges in silence, learned lord, was most degrading to the 
that he was to hear calumny, abuse and bar of England. Why, he would ask, 
misrepresentation, without observation and bad n^ the noble and learned lord, when 
without reply ? The misrepresentation in he saw the report in a newspaper, taken, 
question was one, which, though to be as he might have taken, some steps to as- 
regretted, might happen to be made by certain whether that report was or was 
any man not a lawyer, whose mind was not true ? He might have sent for his 
not habituated to legal distinctions, and hon. and learned friend, he might have 
legal investigation. Personal contest laid the report before him, and questioned 
surely could not have been the object of him as to its. accuracy. There was 
the noble and learned lord ; but every another course open to the noble and 
candid man must allow, that the statement learned lord, if he meant merely to reply 
which had been made was calculated to to the statement contained in )hat report, 
excite the feelings. That passage, every why did he not mention the report — and 
word of it, turned out to be false in point %vliy did he allude to his hon. and learned 
of fact. The imputations which were of friend i There were various ways wiiicli 
so serious a nature were not made by his an individual might take to refute charges 
hon. "and learned friend, but were re- appearing in print : be might take up 
presented to have been made by him. the report complained of, and reply to 
Having said thus much, he would not the charges contained in it. He (Mr. 
further trespass on the time of the House. Scarlett^ did not intend to take up much 
If he had not succeeded in bringing the of the time of the House on the present 
gentlemen to his view of the case, he at question ; for he could state the sentiments 
least felt strong in his own opinions. He which he entertained respecting it in a 
agreed with his right hon. friend, that he very few words. He would suppose that 
saw no reasooijKvhy his hon. and learned the chancellor, or any other judge, had, 
friend should take what had fallen froqa for any expressions used by a member of 
the noble lord in the light of a personm that House, proceeded to commit him to 
attack. It was not meantbs an attack on prison— what would the House say — what 
his honourable and learned friend ; it was would it do in such a case ? He would ask, 
not meant as an attack on the privileges would not the House consider such a 
of that House it v/as merely an ab- proceeding a gross violation of their pri- 
stract vindication of the judicial conduct viU'ges? Suppose the chancellor, or the 
of the noble and learned lord, without had proceeded against the member 

intending to throw any personal ioiputa- by come process of the *court and fined 
tion on hk hon. and learned friend. him— would not the House consider such 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as a member of a procee^g a gross and violent invasion 
that House, whose privileges were attack- of its pri^egesf He asked the Houset 
ed, and of that profession whose rights then, were they prepared to say, that 
were assailed, he hoped he might be per- they would preserve the persons and pro^ 
milted to say a few words. He concur- perty of its members tVom the attacks of 
red in the speech of his hon. and learned the chancellor, but that they were ready 
friend who had just sat down— a speech to surrender their characters to be dispo- * 
which did the highest honour to his hon. sed of at his pleasure I For himself^ 
and learned rrieod, and to every sentence he were to act according to his own fed- 
VOL. X. 2Q 
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ings. he would much rather that the chan« 
cAlpr should send him to prison — he 
would much rather that he should strip 
him of his fortune and of his gown— than 
to call him a liar [cheer83~than to call 
him a liar from the seat of justice^ He 
would suppose that that daring and most 
degrading epithet had been bestowed on 
him. not by a lord cbancellor — not from 
the bench of justice— but from his equal 
in private life— what would that I^ouse 
think of one of their members, who would 
lamely put up with so grievous an insult, 
without having the courage to resent it i 
IF that House, then, were jealoii*^ of its 
privileges, when those privileges were at- 
tacked by an individual of little note, or 
little power, bow much more wem they 
called upon, to vindicate those privileges, 
when they were attacked by so powerful 
and so high a personage as the lord chan- 
cellor of England, from the very seat of 
mstice f It had been said, that' the bar of 
England was in a degraded state. It 
would ill become him. as an humble indi- 
vidual belonging to that profession, to en- 
ter. in that place, into the truth or false- 
hood of that assertion ; but this he would 
say. that if it were intended to degrade 
the bar of England— to sink it lower in 
public opinion— no more effectual way 
could be taken to accomplish that object, 
than that which the lord chancellor had 
taken [hear, hear!^* If the bead of a 
court conceived that a member of that 
House had injured his reputation, or had 
hurt his feelings, by making use of cer- 
tain language in his place in parliament— 
and that judge having all the power in 
his own hands— speaking from a place 
where no answer could be made to him. 
should attack the member— should charge 
him with falsehood— should express his 
astonishment, that language such as his 
could come from a man who wore a gown 
on his back— in such a case, where were 
the boasted privileges of that House— 
where was the independence of the bar? 
He could not hope that the House would 
deeply sympathise with him when speak- 
ing of the integrity of his own profession ; 
but. when they looked on the^j|pestion as 
a cpiestion deeply affecting th^privileges 
of that House, he asked them, were they 
inclined to defend those privileges ? Was 
it only Inferiors that were to feel the effects 
ef their power ? Were they only to de- 
• fend their privileges against those who 
'could not injure them, whilst the great 
and the powerful might trample upon 


them with impunity? The House, he 
hoped, would recollect, that those privi- 
leges were not given to oppress the weak, 
but were intended as a shield of protec- 
t\(fo against the powerful. He owned he 
thought that the argument gained strength 
in proportion to the power and authority 
of the offending individual. He said it 
with great sincerity, that the noble and 
learned lord was a person of-hi^h repu- 
tation. of great power, dignity, and 
honour ; but. when he thought fit to attack 
an bumble member of that House — hum- 
ble in comparison with the noble and 
learned I%rd — and. to pour forth the vial 
of his mighty wrath upon him. that House 
was bound in support of its rights, its dig- 
nity. and its character, to vindicate its 
assailed privileges. Suppose his hon. and 
learned friend, instead of having been at- 
tacked by a person of great power and 
influence, had been attacked by any of 
the judges of the common-law courts, 
would not that House have indulged in 
one universal feeling of indignation ? 
Why were they to feel less because a 
chancellor attacked one of their mem- 
bers ? Was it interest, or was it fear, that 
prevented them. It was either one or 
the other ? If they allowed themselves to 
be influenced by either, they would sur- 
render their privileges, and would endan- 
ger that character iu public opinion, 'upon 
which those privileges in no small degree 
rested. What was the defence which had 
been set up for the lord chancellor? It 
was said, that he had thought that his lioii. 
and learned friend had said something re- 
specting him that was an utter falsehood. 
Suppose he had said so, that would not 
alter the question of privilege. The at- 
4|ick on his hon. and learned friend, was 
an attack on their privileges. It was not 
denied, that thd individual alluded to by 
the lord chancellor, was his hon. and 
learned friend.^ It was admitted, that his 
speech was misrepresented in the identi- 
cal paper. which the chancellor bad the 
misfortune to read. Was it to be endured, 
that the lord chancellor should degrade 
and vilify a member of that House, be- 
cause he thought fit. without inquiry or 
examination of any sort, to take up as 
true that which was false^and which, 
whether false or true, could not justify 
the noble lord in making an outrageous 
attack on the privileges of the Commons 
of England? It was with reluctance he 
had entered into the discussion. For 
the lord chancellor personally he felt no- 
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thing but respect. Whenever he had, in self, as it was calumniatory of the lord 
the course of his professional avocations, chancellor ? Was the noble and learned 
been before that noble and learned judge, lord, therefore, to be supposed to have 
he had experienced from him great civU felt nothing, when be saw this charge 
lity ; but it was from a strong sense^of made univerjally public, and remaining 
duty, although with much reluctance, uncontradicted i Could no excuse be 
that he* felt compelled to express the found for the noble and learned lord when 
opinion which he entertained of his con- he made use of the expressions which had 
duct in the present instance. In no in- been alluded to i Was he stating too 
stance, as far as he could learn, from the muc^, when he said, that the lord chan- 
history of the country, as well as from cellor did not attack his hon. and learned 
his own experience in that House, had friend, but had only defended himself 
the parliament of England been more from the aspersions which had been so 
vehemently called upon to vinjlicate its unjustly cast upon him? He was ready 
privileges and its dignity. to say, that his hon. and learned friend 

The Aitomey General rose to offer a had not given any ground for the state- 
few observations to the House on the pre- ment which he was represented to have 
sent occasion. The impression on his made. He had followed his hon. and 
mind, with respect to the attack which the learned friend throughout the distinctions 
noble and learned lord was accused of which be had taken respecting the several 
making, was, that the noble and learned modes of practice in the court of chancery 
lord had no intention of making any such and of whjch he complained. The tech- 
attack, but waer desirous merely of defend- nical knowledge which he possessed of 
ing himself from an attack which had been the subject made those distinctions per- 
madc against himself. He begged the House fectly clear to him; but he was quite 
to consider the situation in which the aware, that to any but a lawyer's mind 
lord chancellor, or any other individual, they might not appear so clear, and that 
was placed, who might be made the object persons unacquainted with thq practice of 
of certain charges which should be circu- the courtmightcasily have misapprehended 
lated throughout the country without them. To this want of knowledge and not to 
contradiction. The debate, in the course any desire of misrepresenting what had 
of which the speech of bis hon. and passed, be attributed the error which had 
learned friend had been made, took place appeared in the new'spaper. The noble 
on Tuesday ; the newspaper in which a and learned lord, he admitted, had ex- 
report of it was inserted was published on pressed himself unguardedly, and with con- 
Wednesday. In that report— which he ad- siderable warmth and indignation : but it 
mitted was an incorrect one— the lord must be remembered, that at the time he 
chancellor was charged with very exten- did so, he held in his hand the paper con* 
sive malversation in his office, with having taining the statement, and that his ani- 
perverted the practice of the court of madversions were directed, not against 
Chancery ; arid with having evaded the his hon. and learned friend, but against 
law itself for a most degrading purposedik that statement which had for several days 
namely, that of elevating himself, at the remained uncontradicted. When the 
expense of another judge who was sitting irritating and degrading nature of the con- 
in the same court. Could any thing, he duct which was imputed to him was recol- 
asked, be more galling to the mind of the iected, would it be too much to expect that 
noble individual against whom it was the House should make some allowance 
made than such a charge ? That charge, for the warmth of the terms in which the 
thus supposed to have been made within noble and learned lord’s feelings bad been 
the walls of parliament, bad been circu- expressed ? This was thb fair and candid 
lated throughout the kingdom for several statement of the case ; and itdidnotappear 
days, when the expressions of the lord to him, |)iat when the privileges of the 
chancellor, now alluded to, had been House were talked of, reference should not 
used. But, would it not be fair to inquire be made to what had taken place fifty or 
whether his hon. and learned friend had a hundred years ago, when the publicQ- 
in the interval, taken any steps to correct tion of the debates was not permitted, 
this mis-ataternent ? Did he come down to If the House permitted the publication of 
the House and call for its censure upon the its proceedings, if it allowed misreprejen-* 
individual who had circulated a libel, as tations of what was stated by members to 
untrue and as unfair as it regarded him- go forth, it was a Utile too much to be so 
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strict in this instance, in enforcing privi* 
lege for intemperate expressions used in 
the heat of the moment, and which would 
not have been employed had time for 
reflection been allowed. A^to the pre- 
sent condition of the English Bar, to which 
his hon. and learned friend who spoke 
last had referred, when he said that its 
state was most humble and degraded, he 
must say, that ho differed complj^telv 
from any man who entertained such 
an opinion. From his own experience he 
might say, that at no period was its inde- 
pendence more distinguished— •that never 
had there existed greater freedom of dis* 
cussion, not only in investigating the me- | 
rits of cases, but in deciding upon the ; 
conduct of judges. Feeling thus, he 
should have been sorry to have permitted 
such a remark to pass, without asserting 
tliat, as far as his experience went, it was 
destitute of foundation. The way he 
submitted the question before Ihe House 
was shortly and simply this: — A false repre- 
sentation had been made of what fell from 
the hon. and learned gentleman ; that false 
representation laid a charge of a most 
serious description against the lord chan- 
cellor ; that charge was presented to the 
mind of the lord chancellor on a 
sudden, who expressed himself w'armly 
and intemperateJy. If the noble lord^s 
expressions had been, as he thought they 
were, too warm, still he thought, un- 
der the circumstances, that they were 
not such as should induce the House to 
support the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend. 

Mr. Scarlett begged to explain. He 
had not said that, it was his opinion that 
the bar was degraded ; he did not think 
80 ; but this he would assert, since he had 
been publicly called upon, that the 
honour, the independence, and the enligh- 
tened state of the bar was attributable to 
the bar itself, and to the vindication of its 
own character. 

Mr. Tierney said I had originally 
no intention of obtruding myself upon the 
House, but after wbat has passed, the 
question seems to me of such immense im- 

{ mrtance to our most vital rights and privi- 
eges, that 1 should think I disgraced my- 
self if I gave asilent vote, and if I did not state 
why 1 think the mode recommended by 
my hon. and learned friend ought to besup- 
ported by every man who bears me. Let 
* us Jook a little at the real condition of the 
uestion. My hon. and learned friend comes 
own to the House, and makes a complaint 


against no less a person than the lord 
chancellor of England : the ground work 
of that complaint is, that the lord chan- 
cellor of England, from the judgment-seat 
haS been pleased to denounce my hon. 
and learned friend not only in unmea- 
sured, but in gross and calumniohs terms. 
Every member who baa spoken is satisfied 
of the correctness of the statement of my 
hon. and learned friend, and it'is admitted 
on all hands, that the charge made by the 
lord chancellor was not supported by the 
speech really delivered in this House. 
Nothing can be more agreeable, as far as 
individual feelings are concerned, than 
such a vindication, and especially after 
what has escaped from the lips of the 
lord chancellor. It is impossible that any 
man can stand higher than my hon. and 
learned friend in public estimation. Per- 
sonally, therefore, he has not the slightest 
interest in this question. Whatever re- 
gard I may feel for him, however warm 
my friendship — 1 am persuaded that he 
can want no more tlian be has obtained 
from the general acknowledgment of the 
House. But, what is to become of the 
calumniator ? What is to be done with 
the man who so asperses a member of 
parliament ? That is indeed a very mate- 
rial question. The defence set up is of a 
most extraordinary nature ; but, first of 
all, 1 may be permitted to remark, that 
no hon. gentleman, or right hon. gentle- 
man, has said, that he has authority from 
the lord chancellor to vary a syllable of 
what he is accused of having uttered. 
No man has come forward with any apo- 
logy ; and if the lord chancellor were 
disposed to humble himself before the 
House and to acknowledge his error, 1 
should think the right hon. secretary for 
Foreign Aflairs would be the last mouth- 
piece he would select to express his 
humiliation. For after what ))as passed, 
it would indeed be curious to find that he 
has arrested that right hon. gentleman 
from iiis foreign travels, in order to have 
the benefit of his defence at home. I 
cannot find that the learned gentlemen 
who have spoken on the otlier side, have 
conferred any weighty obligation upon liis 
lordship. They say that the lord chan- 
cellor read a report in a newspaper, 
which was not founded in fact. This may 
be true ; but it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that this should be, perhaps, the only 
paper which the lord chancellor, since he 
has been upon the Bench, did not take 
home to consider \ that this should be the 
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only case in which he has been able to wished to infringe its privileges ; and 
come to an instant decision, and that the accordingly it leUhim off, as 1 think, very 
suddenness of his determination should easily. Here,' however, we arc dealing 
be the only point relied upon for his de- with the lord- chancellor of England, and 
fence. On one night I am called upon^n that is to ma]^e all the difierence— -to him 
mercy to recollect the past services of the this House is to submit as his inferior ; 
lord clianccllor, to make allowances and because he is a minister and chancel- 
for his amiable hesitating nature, and on lor, and because tlie attorney and solicU 
another 1 am told, that I must acquit tor-gcneral fivho by the way arc very apt 
him of a chhrge of this serious kind, not to hajo kindly and compassionate feelings 
because he is a doubting man, but be- towards a lord chancellor) inform us, that 
cause he is a rash one. This soit of rea- the noble and learned lord read the paper 
soiling I cannot understand, but, on such hastily, and pronounced upon it rashly, 
reasoning, rests the only excuse that the this House is to say nothing about it, and 
noble and learned lord’s friends have been to put Rp with the affront. 1 certainly 
able to furnish. Let us look a little to make very great allowances for the state 
the forms of the House, and see how such of mind of the noble and learned lord after 
matters have been treated on other occa- what has been going on in this House for 
sions. I dety any hon. gentleman most tliclostfouror five years, even his cool and 
acquainted with precedents— -1 defy even amiable temper may reasonably have been 
the right hon. President of the Board of ruffled by repeated motions, against which 
Control, patient as he ia in his parliament- 1 never ypt heard any sound argument, 
ary researches on points of privilege— -to Above all, he may have been irritated by 
point out any instance, when a motion of the result of the last debate upon hiscon- 
this sort has been made, where the fact duct, when his friends found themselves 
of certain expressions having been used obliged to offer him up as a victim ; when 
out of doors, with reference to what has they could defend him no lonTCr ; and 
passed here, has not been established, be- when he was compelled, how frcluctantly 
fore the offending individual has been I need not say, to consent to a commis- 
required to make his excuse. What is sion. It may be well conceived, that this 
proposed by my lion, and learned friend compulsory course produced an irritable 
18 only first to put us in possession of the state of mind ; but that can form no jus- 
facts. Suppose Mr. Farquharson be call- fiheation. What would you have him 
ed to the bar : ho is a short-hand writer, do? he was defending him'^elf, not attack- 
whosc name 1 have frequently heard, and ing the hon. member for Cainc,” says the 
I have no doubt that he accurately took learned attorney-general. The offence to 
down what was said by the lord chancellor, the House was only incidental, it seems. 
When that is proved, then comes the time to his defence of himself; and the noble 
for the House to consider whether it will lord meant only to atl«ick the paper, and 
visit this offence on his lordship. The not the man whose speecli it reported. It 
uniform practice has been, that the party seems, too, that the lord chancellor only 
complained against shall be heard at the saw the newspaper for the first time, on 
bar, before the House considers at all the the morning when he used this expres- 
matters of mitigation. Can you hear the sion. It is quite clear that he docs not 
lord chancellor at the bar ? No. Do incur the heavy expense of taking in a 
you mean, then, that you will abstain newspaper, or he could not have missed 
from vindicating your rights and privileges reading the speech of my hon. and learned 
because the injury comes from so high a friend on Wednesday, Tliursdajs or Fri- 
quartcr that you cannot bring the indivl- day, for the debate on thq dela 3 's in clian- 
dual to your bar ? If so, it is very clear cerytookplace on Tuesday, and the broach 
that your privileges arc worse than good of privilege was not conimitted until the 
for nothing, for you are afraid of asserting Saturday following. Without saying any 
them against men in power. 1 will put the thing unkind or disrespectful of the news- 
case of any inferior offender— of Mr. Hope, paper in question, which generally, I be- 
fqr instance. He was put to the inconve- lievc, reports faithfully, it will be sufficient 
nience of coming up all the way from for my purpose to say, that the moment 
Edinburgh, and irritation was part of his the lord chancellor got hold of it, he cx-, 
defence. The House was aatisified by claimed, ** This will do ; I want no more ; 
him, at the bar, that he had not acted from I will now go down to my court, and from 
any improper motive ; that he bad not the bench 1 will make this attack upon a 
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member .of the House of Commons.*’ 
Oh/* replies the attorney-general, ** his 
lordship meant to attack the newspaper, 
and not the barrister.” What ! has a 
newspaper ** a gown upon^ its back ?” 
When It has, the answer may be a good 
one; but not till then. I have too high 
a respect for the learned attorney-general 
to suppose that he would enter into any 
thing like so cavilling a defence as say, 
that the lord chancellor did not mean to 
refer to a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, or that when he mentioned men 
** with gowns on their backs,*’ he did not 
allude to my three hon. and learned friends 
who took part in the debate of Tuesday 
night : against them only could the attack 
be levelled. They are members of this 
assembly, and it is our duty to protect 
them against calumny. If the House sub- 
mits tamely to this insult, never again let 
us hear a word about privilege^. 1 know 
it is a difficult matter to decide how we 
are to hear the lord chancellor in mitiga- 
tion ; but, in some way or other, that must 
be got over,^ First of all, this motion 
must be carried ; and on this point 1 differ 
from my bon. friends, who think it will 
be rejected. 1 anOi quite sure it must be 
carried, unless we are to abandon our 
privileges for ever. When once we have 
got at the fact, we may pause before we 
enter into the difficulties of the case. What 
then is to be done i Can the lord chancel- 
lor make an apology on the bench i In 
many instances we know that where the 
apology has been as public as the insult, 
it has been deemed a sufficient satisfac- 
tion ; but the lord chancellor, consistently 
with the station he holds, cannot retract : 
his character in the profession, and in the 
country, would be ruined for ever if he 
were compelled to say, ^*I grossly abused 
the hon. and learned member for Caine on 
insufficient grounds ; I am sorry for what I 
havedone,and Ibeghispardon.” Thisisnot 
to be expected ; but something must be done 
— some excuse must be made, or the House 
has no plea for not proceeding further. 
I am sure I mean to treat the lord chan- 
cellor with all possible respect ; no man 
admires more than I do the profound re- 
search of his mind : 1 believe him to be 
a man of unimpeachable integrity; but 1 
do not take him to be a judge who has 
conferred such endless blessings upon the 
country, that the privileges of the House 
are to be thrust aside to make way for 
his escape. I am willing to pay tri- 
bute to the noble lord’s learning and cha- 


racter, but 1 will take leave to say that 
his jurisdiction has been so administered 
for two-and«twenty years, that in common 
ptp-lance, his court has become a national 
grievance. I do not impute any bad mo- 
tives to the lord chancellor, but I state 
the effect practically : he is now indeed 
near the end of bis career ; I mean merely 
from his advanced age ; for otherwise it 
is impossible to say when his career might 
end. But, granting him all the good qua- 
lities his friends (if indeed they may be 
called his friends who have spoken in his 
behalf to-night) ascribe to him, is he to 
tell this House, ** I have read something 
in a newspaper, I do not know whether 
it be right or wrong ; but without con- 
sidering what pnin 1 may inflict, whose 
character or fortune I may ruin, I will 
say what I think proper, I will use what 
terms I please with impunity, for 1 am a 
lord chancellor ofdwenty-two years stand- 
ing?” I might safely appeal to the whole 
bar, to all the solicitors practising in the 
court of chancery— whether the greatest 

! possible inconvenience docs not result 
irom the dilatory habits of this lord chan- 
cellor, who being of twenty-twoy ears stand- 
ing, has rendered the grievance complained 
of as old as his own elevation. It is to 
this that my hon. and learned friend ob- 
jects, he wishes to remedy the evil : be- 
cause he wishes to remedy it the lord 
chancellor abuses him; and because be 
abuses him, as is said, in a moment of un- 
guarded irritation and rashness, this House 
is to do nothing for the maintenance of 
its privileges! My opinion is directly 
the contrary ; and I state it, because 1 do 
in my conscience believe, that if this un- 
happy precedent be established, it will 
prevent the possibility of our ever exer- 
cising our privileges again. Men out of 
doors will not draw the refined distinc- 
tions we arc pleased to take here : they 
will say that we do not mete an equal 
measure of justice to the great and to the 
little; that we crouch before the high, 
and trample upon the low ; and that against 
the lord chancellor of England we dare 
not assert those rights which we rigidly 
enforce against a humbler subject of the 
realm. \(^at course it may be fit to 
pursue after the first motion has been 
carried I am not prepared to say ; but 1 
implore the House to consider with what 
face it can make its defence to any man 
who sliall ask out of doors, ** why did you, 
on a complaint, admitted to be well-founded, 
refuse to go into facts, which would have 
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given you an opportunity of expressing 
your sense of what is due, not only to 
the lord chancellor, who has been thus 
guilty, but to your own privileges and 
your own independence?’* [Cheers.] • 
Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that he 
was by no means inclined to pursue the 

course just recommended, for the 

House to take the first step, and then to 
meet the difficulties that must ineviiably 
present themselves. It was his opinion, 
that it would be infinitely better calmly 
to weigh those difficulties before the House 
was involved in them. There were here 
two questions that seemed to have been 
confounded ; first, had there been any 
breach of the privileges of the House, or 
such a breach as it was expedient to no- 
tice ? secondly, had there been any at- 
tempt to threaten any member of the 
learned profession, in order to deter him 
from the discharge of his duty? The 
latter appeared to him infinitely the more 
important ; for a breach of privilege was 
of far less consequence than it would be 
to consider whether there had been an 
attack upon the independence of a mem- 
ber of parliament. As to the first ques- 
tion, it was certainly very difficult for any 
individual to say in how many instances 
in the day the privileges of the House 
were infringed. Members themselves 
were guilty of constant breaches; and 
within tlic last two years constant and ir- 
regular references had been made to the 
proceedings in the House of Lords. The 
grosser oficncc was avoided by talking of I 
** another place,*’ and of speeches deliver- | 
cd there ; but this was a mere evasion ; ; 
and perhaps it would be much, better to ; 
make direct allusions, and at once to an- j 
swer remarks made by the peers, than to ; 
resort to this apparently unworthy expe- | 
dient. It was most material to this dis- I 
cuEsion, to remember, that the origin of it { 
was a direct breach of privilege, at which 
the House connived — namely, the pub- 
lication of its proceedings. It had the 
power to enforce its orders; but he 
admitted that it was much wiser 
to continue the permission, than to 
put a stop to the practice. There was 
a balance of evils; but the advantage 
predominated in favour of the publica- 
tion of debates. Yet great inconveniences 
sometimes arose, and the present was a strik- 
ing and pregnant proof of the mischief. 
The hon. and learned member had made a 
speech reflecting on an individual— it was 
printed next morning, and it was wafted. 


not only to every district of this kingdom, 
but to all parts of the world where the 
English language was understood. The 
speech contained a charge against the first 
judge of the land, that he had evaded an 
act of parliathent, in order to disparage 
another judge, his coadjutor ; and a re- 
gard to common justice, independent of 
feelings of wounded honour, induced the 
lord chancellor to come forward and deny 
the accusation. On what ground did the 
House permit the publication of its de- 
bates? Because it felt sensible of the 
immense advantages of free and un-t 
restrictq^ discussion ; but, if the publica- 
tion carried falsehood on the face of it, 
an opportunity ought surely to be afford- 
ed for asserting the truth. If the House 
enabled false charges to be made — if it 
promoted their circulation — it never could 
reconcile with its sense of justice, a re- 
fusal to allow the party calumniated an 
opportunitiy for vindication. If, with the 
warm feelings of an Englishman^ the 
party had made use of intemperate lan- 
suage, he (Mr. P.) maintained that the 
distinction was just, that the lord chan- 
cellor had not been guilty of the first at- 
tack. Being himself accused, he claimed 
the ordinary right of being heard in his 
own defence, and he had declared, I 
am not guilty,” or, in other words, It 
is an utter falsehood.*’ It would be, in- 
deed, the establishment of the grossest 
tyranny, if calumnious debates were to be 
published, and no means of refutation 
were afforded to the party attacked. An 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, that 
on his person or his property he might 
endure an attack, but that his character 
must be preserved inviolate. The lord 
chancellor said the same. If his charac- 
ter were assailed, and he had no opportu- 
nity of defending himself in the place 
where it was attacked, he was driven to 
the press, tlirough the medium of which 
he was injured, to repel the imputation. 
The whole question was altered by the 
connivance at publication ; but, when an 
hon. member printed his*own speech, a 
court of justice drew the distinction : he 
made himself personally responsible, and 
must answer for it in damages [[hear! 
from sir F* Burdett]. The hon. baronet 
might intimate his dissent ; but there was 
a dear distinction between the publica- 
tion in a newspaper, and the authorised 

S ublication by a member. The case, of * 
Ir. Hope had been mentioned. Con- 
ceiving that his character was attacked. 
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what did he do ? He applied to the mem- 
ber whose speech was reported : and that 
hon. and learned gentleman might very 
reasonably reply, that he did not feel 
himself responsible for what appeared in 
a newspaper. He (Mr. P.^did not wish 
to dwell upon a topic which must be 
mingled with painful feelings in the mind 
of the hon. member ; he would therefore 
only say, that the House had very fitly 
voted Mr, Hope guilty of a breach m pri- 
vilege. But whut course was pursued 
with regard to Mr. Menzics i He had 
not appealed to the hon. and learned 
member regarding his speech ; l%e found 
something printed in a newspaper, and, 
as it was false, he gave it a contradiction 
through the same channel : the resolution, 
therefore, was merely, “ that Mr. Menzies, 
having explained his conduct to the satis- 
faction of the House, he is relieved from 
further attendance. ’ He would concede 
that the lion, and learned niember for 
Caine was able, in this case, to prove all 
he had stated ; but the lord chancellor 
could not be brought to the bar for a 
breach of privilege, because he had taken 
upon himself to contradict only what he 
found reported in a newspaper. The sub- 
ject was complicated to all but profes- 
sional men ; but it appeared that motions 
made before the vice-chancellor might 
be repeated before the lord chancellor, 
without the signature of counsel; but 
appeals after decree could not be heard, 
without that sanction and security. It 
was easy for a newspaper to make the 
mistake ; one individual, or several, might 
fall into error in making the report. 
Newspapers, however, were generally 
considered the best testimony ; and if the 
point were examined, it would be found, 
that the speech of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman on Tuesday last, was not correctly 
given in any of the ordinary vehicles of 
such intelligence. He implored the House 
to compare tlicaccusationwith thedefence. 
The charge, as it appeared in the news- 
paper, was, that the lord chancellor, de- 
parting from the practice of his court, 
had violated an act of parliament passed 
in 1813 ; when the fact was, that in that 
act there was not a syllable regarding the 
signature of counsel to appeals. Con- 
firmed, however, as this statement was by 
other newspapers, was it not natural for 
the lord caaiicellor to take an opporfu- 
• nily of setting himself right ? Was it not 
under such circumstances, he would not 
say necessary, but natural^ for the lord 


chancellor to refute such an imputation ? 
And in what way liad he done it ? These 
were his words — That as it had been 
represented, that the person who sat here 
dKl mischief, by hearing certain motions 
without the signature of counsel,— that 
was to say, when motions had been made 
to discharge an order of the vice-chan- 
cellor, orthe Master of the Rolls, that such 
motions had been brought on without the 
signature of counsel,— he had only to 
state, that having been in-this court since 
1778, whenever a motion bad been made 
before the Master of the Rolls, which he 
had refused to allow, or which he did 
allow, and upon an application to the 
chancellor to vary what the Master of the 
Rolls had done, or to destroy it altogether; 
and so again, whenever a motion had 
been made before the vice-chancellor, and 
counsel had been of opinion that the mo- 
tion had been improperly granted or dis- 
charged, the party had always, in all those 
cases, been at liberty to move again, Avith 
a view to set the matter right ; and if the 
signature of counsel were necessary to 
alter the practice of the court as it had 
obtained since the period he had mention- 
ed, all he could say was, that he had not 
a right to tax the king’s subjects in that 
way.” Could any thing be more moderate 
than the concluding remark of the sen- 
tence which he had just read ^ So far, 
there could be nothing more temperate. 
Could common flesh and blood bear an im- 
putation of the nature alluded to, without 
resistance ? The publication of any speech 
delivered in that House was technically a 
breach of privilege; but the practice, 
however, informal, prevailed ; and often 
became the subject of reference. Was it 
not the practice of Judges to protect from 
misrepresentation the proceedings of their 
courts ? He knew that lord Hardwicke, 
upon pronouncing a particular decision, 
had unequivocally declared, that it was one 
of the chief duties of a judge not to allow 
his judicial proceedings to be misconstrued. 
He had said that there was no one duty 
more impci ^ant in a court of justice, than 
to have its proceedings set right with the 
world. The next sentence in the speech 
of the lord chancellor to set himself right, 
was that of which the hon. and learned 
gentleman principally complained : it was 
this—** with respect to appeals and re- 
hearings, it was supposed that he had 
heard them on new evidence, and tlicrsllj 
brought discredit on some part of the 
court. It was an utter falsehood.*^ Now, 
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with reference to that sentence, he enter- were the emanation from excited and ir- 
ed entirely into the feelings of the hon. ritatcd feelings, that called for the inter- 
and learned gentleman, and agreed that position of the arm of parliament upon a 
the reflection could not possibly attach to question of privilege.— As to the suppo- 
him ; but the question he would ask, was, sition, that the lord chancellor could have 
did any of these terms constitute in them* had any deliberate intention of intimi- 
selves a breach of privilege? He was not dating a member of that House from the 
prepared to say, that the terins used were discharge of his duty, tiiis would un- 
fit and temperate ; but lie contended, that doubtediy be an offence of ten-fold greater 
this strong and vehement denial of a magnitude ; but he w'as sure the House 
charge did not constitute a breach of wouki be perfectly satisfied that no such 
privilege. He knew that technically any intention existed. Indeed, the hon. and 
allusion to speeches, delivered within the learned member for Peterborough (Mr. 
walls of parliament was a breach of privi- Scarlett), who was so distinguished au 
lege ; but he again insisted, that strong ornamcQt of the court of King’s- bencli> 
terms of denial, under whatever excite* though he bad taken a decided pars 
inent, did not on that acoount constitute iu that House in questions affecting 
a parliamentary offence. Suppose the the court of Chancery, had still de- 
noble and learned lord, instead of using dared, that he had been uniformly treat* 
the phrase ** utter falsehood," had said ed by the chancellor with the greatest 
** extremely erroneous;" ill that case, he was justice, impartiality, and even personal 
quite sure they would never have heard of courtesy. If the chancellor had intended 
the present motion. No doubt the ex- to select cP particular part of the discus- 
pression was entirely misapplied when it sion which had taken place on Tuesday, 
was pointed at the hon. and learned gen- as the subject of animadversion, he would 
tlcman, and could only have been intend- put it to tfie House whether it was proba- 
ed against the newspaper report of his pic that he would have selected the 
speech. Nothing could be more moderate speech of the hon. and learned member 
or temperate than the words which foi- fur Caine? He was guitc safisfied that 
lowed from the lord chancellor, who said, there existed no intention of throwing 
that in rchcarings, it was always com- any imputation on that hon. and learned 
petent to read the evidence given in the member, and though undoubtedly some 
cause, though it was not read in the court strong expressions fell from the chancellor 
below, either by the counsel or the judge: in a moment of irritated feeling, he felt 
further than that, the court did not go. the strongest conviction, that there exist- 
On appeals, it only read what bad been ed no deliberate intention of invading the 
read in the court below, and that prac- privileges of that House, and still less of 
tice he had never departed from in any holding out a threat against an^ member, 
one instance.’* But then came the follow- with a view of intimidating him in the dis- 
ing two or three lines which were objected charge of his parliamentary duties. If 
to — therefore, really before things were the House considered that he had suc- 
60 represented, particularly by gentlemen ; ceeded in establishing these two proposi- 
with gowns on their backs, they should at | lions ; first, that the terms used by the 
least take care to be accurate, for it was ; chancellor did not of themselves consti- 
their business to be so.” He (Mr. P.) j tiite a breach of privilege; and secondly, 
fully admitted, that that was not the way , that he had no deliberate intention of in- 
to allude to gentlemen of pre-eminence in timidating a member of that House from 
their professiozi, and he was quite per- the discharge of his duly, he trusted that 
suaded, that hU noble and learned friend these considerations would prevent them 
would not have used the objectionable from adopting the course recommended 
words, had not he been at the instant un- by the right bon. gentleman opposite 
der great irritation from the imputation (l^r. Tierney), a course which he himself 
which be supposed had been levelled at admitted abounded with difSculties, not 
him. The terms << with gowns on their one of which he had attempted to solve, 
backs," were not meant to convey any per- Mr. Tierney observed, in explanation, 
sonal reflection~they amounted merely that he had not stated that there was any 
to a professional designation of the togati, difficulty as to the course which the 
wliich was the costume of the courts. He House ought now to pursue. On the • 
was sure, then, that there was nothing in contrary, there could be no doubt of the 
the particular expressions, which clearly propriety of acceding to the present nie« 
VOL. X. I 2 R 
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tion ; leaving for future consideration 
what course the House should afterwards 
take ; which would be contingent on the 
nature of the apology made by the chan- 
cellor. 

Sir James Mackintosh said': — I can as- 
sure the House, that I shall, for niy own 
sake, trespass for ns short a time as possi- 
ble upon their attention, for I rise at no 
small personal inconvenience ; but I can- 
not refrain from making a few observations 
on a question, whicli is undoubtedly one 
of vital importance, convinced as I feel 
that the rejection of the present motion 
would be one of the most fatal bk)ws that 
was ever struck at the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and through them, 
at the constitution of parliament. The 
right hon. Secretary, aflcr the manner 
of a practised logician has raised infer- 
ences from the motion which it by no 
means Avarrants, when fairly and ration- 
ally considered. The motion how under 
consideration is, in plain terms, whether 
wc shall receive the accessary evidence 
to establish the alleged fact of a breach of 
the privilegesof this House, aggravatedby 
a false charge against one of its members. 1 
do not charge the chancellor with any inten- 
tion of intimidating the gentlemen of the 
bar, or of deterring any individual mem- 
ber of the profession n-om the perform- 
ance of his duty, by holding out threats 
delivered from the judgment-seat, which 
may have a tendency to influence the 
conduct of such members of the profession 
as have likewise scats in this House. Un- 
doubtedly, such ail intention would be a 
great aggravation of the breach of the 
privileges of this House; and 1 agree 
with my hon. and learned friend in think- 
ing, that the House is bound to inquire, 
in justice to the character of that profes*- 
sion, which would bo tarnished and de- 
graeied by the rejection of this motion. 
If the House refuse to inquire into the 
charge now made against tlie Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, they will cast a stigma 
upon that profession of which 1 hud once 
the honour to be an humble member, and 
tile members of \irhich ought for ever to be 
excluded from this'House, if they are to 
be plticed. in a state of miserable and 
precarious dependence on the judges of 
I he courts. There is a charge of. further 
aggravation of the breaich of the privile- 
ges of this House, which is one of the 
greatest magnitude. What was the na- 
ture of the debate which gave rise to the 
present discussion ? An inquiry into the 


constitution and administration of the 
court of Chancery, and the functions of 
the judge who presides over it. This 
House, in the exercise of one of its high- 
est and most important duties, was en- 
gaged in- the inquiry, whether justice was 
duly administered in one of the -greatest 
courts in the kingdom, and the judge of 
that very court which was the subject of 
inquiry, takes an opportunity, of arraign- 
ing, on the judgment seat, in precipitate, 
violent, and coarse, language, the conduct 
of a member of parliament, who, in the 
discharge of his public duties, participa- 
ted in that debate. If this is to be en- 
dured, the standing orders of the grand 
committee of Justice, which for centuries 
have formed a part of the functions and 
privileges of this House, ought to be 
erased from our Journals. They will be 
a satire on our proceedings; they wilt 
remain only as land-marks to shew how 
we have degenerated from our forefathers, 
who regarded them as an essential part 
of the constitution, and who considered 
tlieir maintenance a fundamental part 
of their duty. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last has carried one argument 
to a most extraordinary length. It was 
wisely declared, that that permanent 
breach of our privileges which is commit- 
ted by the publication of our debates, is 
one which ought to be connived at. In 
that opinion 1 freely concur, and I agree, 
that there should be modifications of our 
treatment of breaches of privilege arising 
out of this tolerated breach of privilege. 
I cannot, however, admit the inlcrencc 
which the right hon. gentleman, with ail 
the dexterity of a practised logician, drew 
from this argument ; namely, tliat be- 
cause we tolerate the publication of our 
debates, we must, therefore tolerate every 
kind of attack on a member of this House, 
however false and calumnious, which may 
be made in consequence of tlie statements 
in sonic publication of our debates, espe- 
cially that most dangerous of all attacks, 
an attack made by a Judge sitting in his 
own court of justice, on a member of this 
House; an attack made by one of the 
king’s ministers on a member of this 
House for exercising a constitutional 
jealousy as to bis conduct. It lias been 
said, that Mr. Menzies very properly dis- 
tinguished between what was said by a 
member of this House, and what he was 
stated to have said in the newspapers; 
but this is a distinction to which the chan- 
cellor of England has paid no attention. 
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The chancellor of England does not pay 
the Mouse the slender complinient of 
making this distinction ; but he proceeds 
at once to attack* a member of this Hou^e^ 
for what he is reported to have said in a 
single nq,wspapcr. It is in vain to argue, 
that the offensive language was exclu- 
sively intended to reflect upon the news* 
paper. The newspaper wore no gown 
upon its b*ack, the newspaper did not 
practise in the court, and was no minister 
of the law; but the individual member 
did wear a gown, did so practise, and was 
therefore the person against whom the 
attack was manifestly directed. Hut, 
said the right lion, gentleman, Would 
you be so cruel as to deny to a public func- 
tionary who is misrepresented the right 
of self-vindication ?” God forbid I should 
deny any man that inherent right, 1 would 
allow such a man every means of vindica- 
tion ; but, is it too much to require of 
him first to ascertain from the party who 
could best give him the information, 
what was the real charge of which he 
thought he had been made the object, 
before he took ail he had read for grant- 
ed, and imputed falsehood, and wilful 
falsehood, to a man of honour, of princi- 
ple, and of character? Suppose in private 
life, that such an occurrence had taken 
place— would it not be thought unfair, and 
inqiiudcnt, for a gentleman at once, upon 
a mere unauthorized stutcincnt, to assume 
the whole to be a fact, and to proceed tn 
tlic last extremity (for what else is the 
impui alien of utter falsehuod ?) without 
ascertaining from the party what founda- 
tion there was for the charge, through the 
medium of some common friend, or through 
any other channel of communication or 
intercourse in the routine of society ? by 
this mode of precipitating offence, there 
was no opportunity afforded to a party of 
justifying Ins character, or explaining his 
conduct. The right hon. gentleman has 
spent six years in a country allowed to 
be remarkably sensitive upon points of 
honour, and forward in resenting insult ; 
and is he prepared to say, that he would 
justify in a raw boy, who had just been 
emancipated from the discipline of his 
college, the same violence and precipi- 
tancy which he now justified in the lord 
chancellor ? The right hon. gentleman 
opposite had asked, where could the lord 
chancellor vindicate himself? I answer 
any where but on the judgment seat — any 
where but in a place whera all equality is 
removed, where not only the party ac- 


cused is absent, but where none who arc 
present can venture to dispute or discuss 
the allegations of the accuser, ^Yllere 
could he vindicate himself? Why, in his 
place ill nnotiier house of parliament, or 
through liis friends in this. Is the lord 
chancellor of England so fechlc, so de- 
fenceless, so helpless, that he has no voice 
to raise in his defence ? He has a 
powexful and an eloquent voice. Mas 
the lord chancellor of England no 
friends in this Mouse ? Me has many who 
arc attached to him by the tics of grati- 
tude, and who are ready to defend him 
against fftiy charges which may he made 
against him. The lion, and learned gen- 
tleman, tile solicitor-general, has intro- 
duced a very ingenious argument in ex- 
tenuation of the conduct of the chancel- 
lor. Ill fact, all that has been stated in 
his favour amounts to nothing more than 
extenuatioj). Now, I must say that topics 
of extenuation are iiitrotiuccd at a 
most unseasonable stage of this proceed- 
ing. Extenuation affords no argument 
against inquiry ; extenuation may be a 
reason against severity of judgment, it 
may be a reason against any. judgment 
at all, the merits of the individual may 
be taken into consideration, and pre- 
vent us from passing any judgment. Whe- 
ther the merits of |,ord Eldon are of this 
description I do hot now inquire ; but 1 
do say, that the pleas of mitigation that 
have been alleged on the other side of 
the Mouse are introduced moi^t unscason- 
abljs asbars toinquiry. Theright lion. and 
learned gentleman seemed to think, that the 
lord chancellor was justified in the course 
which he had pursued, because his hon. 
and learned friend did not, on the morn- 
ing after a late debate, and while ho was 
probably absorbed in his professional oc- 
cupations, collect, collate, and compare, 
with critical accuracy, the reports pub- 
lished ill all the morning papers of his 
speech on the previous night in the House 
of Commons, and at the moment point 
out which part was righ^ and which was 
wrong. Tins is a mor-t extraordinary re- 
quisition for one member of parliament 
to make of another, and certainly is not 
the way in which such a case as this ought 
to be met witliin the walls of the House 
of Commons. But, if there be any 
weight in this argument, how cruel a con- 
demnation docs it involve of the conduct ^ 
of the lord chancellor ! If my hon. and 
learned friend was bound to read all the 
newspapers to ascertain the accuiary ol 
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their reports, how much more imperative | 
upon tnc lord chancellor was it, to read 
them, in order to see whether he might 
not have been misled by the inaccuracy 
of one of them, before he proceeded to 
pronounce sentence on my hon. and 
learned friend ! The true question in 
this case is this : Is there any member of 
tliis House who can deny that a breach 
of our privileges has been committed ? 
None. Is there any member of this rl'ouse 
who can deny that a false charge has been 

made against my lion, and learned friend ? 
None. Is there any member of this 
House who cun deny that such a'charge, 
pronounced by the highest judge in this 
country, from the judgment-seat of his 
own court, is an attack on the indepen- 
dence of the bar, tending to influence the 
honest exertions of such members of the 
profession as may have scats in this 
House? None. I will venture to say, 
that no member of this House' will deny 
any one of these tlirec propositions ; and 
1 ask, therefore, with what propriety or 
consistency can this House detjarc, that 
we ought not to inquire into the circum* 
stances of .this aggravated breach of our 
privileges i The cfience is admitted, but 
the right hon. gentleman opposite says 
wc ought not to inquire. And why ? Be- 
cause the person charnd is the lord high 
chancellor of England, though the lan- 
guage he used referred to an inquiry car- 
ried on ill this House into the constitu- 
tion and administration of the court over 
which he presided ; and though that lan- 
guage was calculated to deter the only 
persons possessed of competent inform- 
ation, as to the constitution of the court 
of Chancery, from communicating that 
information to the House. The conduct 
of the lord chancellor on this occasion 
had a direct tendency to render it impos- 
sible for this House to discharge some of 
Its highest and most important constitu- 
tional functions. The House of Com- 
mons has been engaged in struggles of 
various kinds, for many hundred years ; 
it has been engdged in struggles with the 
Crown, which have sometimes been car- 
ried beyond due bounds, but which upon 
the whole, have been conducted with a 
spirit and an energy which have succeed- 
ed ill securing to ua the blessings of a 
free constitution — which have ended in 
the security and ultimate happiness of 
the people. But, in the whole course of 
these atriiggles. never yet has there been 
an instance of any magistrate, in any 


court of justice, so presumptuous and 
daring, as to arraign a member of the 
House of Commons for a speech deliver- 
ed in the course of a parlTamentary in- 
qiliry into the conduct of that magistrate 
[ Hear, hear!]. If the House be ready 
to abdicate its functions altogether — if it 
j be prepared to abandon all inquiry into 
the abuses of courts of justice, then, in- 
deed, ought this motion to be rejected. 
It has been said, and said most truly, that 
my hon. and learned friend will continue 

to discharge his duty fearlessly and inde- 
pendently, both in this House and in 
the courts of justice, regarding but little 
the approbation or disapprobation of the 
lord chancellor. But it cannot be hence 
inferred that the conduct of the lord 
chancellor will have no eifect on the in- 
dependence of the bar. When we con- 
sider the multitude of young men of 
talents rising at the bar, who arc still in 
a state of obscurity, struggling perhaps 
with adversity, and depressed by poverty, 
it cannot be denied that the conduct of 
the lord chancellor is calculated to have 
a lamentable effect on their integrity and 
independence. Instead of being the in-- 
trepid champions and zealous preservers 
of the liberties of their country — the 
proudest distinction to which a lawyer 
can aspire — the conduct of the chancellor 
is calculated to check their rising energies 
— to repress all generous exertion — to 
produce a servile, obsequious bar, of 
which the members most distinguished 
for their baseness m.ay in time degrade 
the bench by becoming fit instruments in 
the hands of power to oppress their 
countrymen, and destroy the iVee consti- 
tution of England [hear, hear !]. 

Mr. IVyim said, that whatever difference 
of opinion might prevail in their view of 
the result of this motion, there was one 
point upon which they were all agreed ; 
namely, that nothing had been said by 
the hon. and learned gentleman to justity 
the comments which had been made on 
his speech ; but he nevertheless felt that 
if what was said did not justify the lan- 
guage which it liad afterwards called forth, 
the misrepresentation of it certainly went 
some way in excusing those comments. 
He had long attended to questions of 
breach of privilege in that House, and he 
could not class the present case among 
that number. He was aware that he 
should be exposed to the imputation of 
having diminished his zeal for the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges; 
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bqt he reminded the House of his uni* 
form and expressed anxiety to secure the 
permanent enjoyment of those rights and 
privileges, by setting due bounds to their 
exercise, and taking care not to extend 
them to cases which were never intended 
for their* application. That they were 
bound to maintain the fullest free- 
dom of debate in the House of Commons, 
was a position which could not be called 
in question ; but he could not hold, that 
the same principle of indemnity was to be 

extended to every representation of what 
was said to have fallen from them which 
persons out of doors should publish and 
circulate throughout the world. It was 
precisely with these feelings that, in the 
case of an hon. member (Mr. Creevey), 
who was convicted of publishing else- 
where a speech which he hud delivered in 
his place in that House, he was one of those 
who induced the House to determine, 
almost by an unanimous vote, that that con- 
viction was not a breach of their privileges. 
The highest constitutional authorities 
were with him upon that doctrine ; and 
he remembered Mr. Fox to have once 
said, that although he might fed it his 
duty to employ language in that House, 
in the use of which his privilege would 
protect him, yet he could also think, that 
if any printer dared afterwards to publish 
that language, he would by so doing ren- 
der himself a fit object for prosecution. 
It was true, that the lord chancellor 
might, in the present case, have instituted 
a prosecution against the printer of the 
newspaper; but, would that have been a 
wise and dignified mode of proceeding i 
On the face of the language attributed 
by way of reply to the noble and learned 
lord, there was a manifest qualification ; 
he began by saj'ing, **It has been repre- 
sented.’* He did not say where, or by 
whom ; there was no direct personal al- 
lusion to any lion, member, still less was 
any desire avowed to touch any of their 
acknowledged privileges. If the chan- 
cellor had said, that he only commented 
on what was stated to have fallen from 
the hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
he would venture to say that no member 
of that House would have treated the ex- 
pression as a breach of privilege. Would 
the House, then, consider this a breach 
of privilege, merely because the chancel- 
lor had made this trifling omission ? It 
had beeh said, that an attack was made 
by the chancellor on a member of that 
House, for delivering his semiments 


during a parliamentary inquiry into his 
conduct. Now, this was not a fair view 
of the question. It was not an attack, 
but a defence made by the chancellor 
against an iipputation which he supposed 
to have been cast on his own conduct. 
Surely it was competent to any iiuUvidual 
to repel a false charge ; and the chan- 
cellor seeing it stated in a newspaper, that 
he had been charged with evading an act 
of parliament had declared it to be an 
utter falsehood. This might be thought 

an intemperate way cf contradicting the 
charge : the noble and learned lord might 
have used more dignified, and measured 
language ; but, could any man lay his 
hand on his heart, and say, that this flimsy 
distinction furnished a ground for treating 
the expressions as a breach of privilege ? 
Even supposing the words to have been 
uttered, be was distinctly of opinion, that it 
would no^ be proper to inquire in that 
House, whether they had been uttered or 
not, and he should therefore vote against 
all inquiry. The right hon. genlYcman 
opposite had said, that what should ulti- 
mately be done, w^as one question, and 
that would be liercaftor disposed of; but 
that what was now to be done was another 
and a distinct one. The fact, however 
%vas, thatit was thesamcquestion; for ifthis 
motion were agreed to, they must c*xainine 
witnesses and go into evidence at their 
bar, in order to inquire whether the 
words attributed to the noble and learned 
lord were ever uttered by him i And to 
this preliminary inquiry to be made as to 
whether the words had been so uttf*rcd he 
could not consent. Where was the corpus 
delicti in this case I Were the House to 
inquire who had committed an offence, 
before they had ascertained whether an 
oflbnce had been committed ? Would 
they put any man upon his trial for any 
offence, if the case should be that what 
had been done by the individual was iii 
truth no offence at all i The hon. and 
learned member for Peterborough bad 
discovered a singular rngdo of acting, 
which he thought ought to have been 
adopted by the noble person in question, 
but, which to him (Mr. Wynn) did ap- 
pear the very oddest, and the roost objec- 
tionable, that could have been suggested. 
His hon. and learned friend thought, that 
the lord chancellor, upon seeing the ollen- 
sive matter that bud been attributed to , 
the hon. and learned member for CaMe, 
ought to have sent for that hon. and 
learned gentleman, a member of bis own 
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bar and have asked him, whether he had House would not inquire, whether or no 
used the terms that he was represented to a breach of those privileges had been 
have used. Why, had such a course been comniitted ? To him it seemed perfectly 
adopted, had such a message been sent to clqpr, that if the House meant to act con- 
the hon. and learned gentleman — he him- sistently with its former proceedings in 
self would have been the first to protest, matters of privilege, it must accede to the 
that it was the strangest proposUion in vote which they were now called upon to 
the world. Was it ever before heard of, give. And this seemtd the more eligible 
that a lord chancellor should send for any course, because it would give theliigh 
honourable member of that House, ask personage in question an opportunity of 
him out of it, whether he had used such coming down to-morrow, and of stating 
and such words in parliament ? Had such through some friend of his, that in 
a question been put to the hon. and what he had said he intended no at* 
learned member for Caine, and by him tack upon any individual member of that 
answered, the hon. and learned gcfitleman House. If such a message should be 
would himself have been liable to a vote | sent to the House through the mouth of 
of censure, for having given the explana- ! some friend of the lord chancellor to- 
tion required by the lord chancellor. ! morrow, after the question now proposed 
Without any reference to forms or cases, • for the calling witnesses to their bar 
lie was quite convinced, that no case .should have been carried, and when the 
could be produced, in which a simple J House would be prepared to go into their 
denial by an individual, of a ciiarge that ! evidence, he (Mr. W.) would certainly 
had appeared against him in public, and ; vote against any further proceedings in 
had been circulated to all corners of the > the business. 13iit in the mean time, un- 
cinpirc a aixnplc assertion that that charge ! less they meant to surrender every privi- 
was false, had over been consideiwd as a fit 1 lege of the House of Commons, they 
subject for the exercise of the privileges j could not, he thought, stop where they 
of that 11c would conclude, by now were. He did not, on the presenc 

expressing his con^fiction, that if ever the , occasion, mean to enter at all into the 
House sliouM think fit to inquire what ' merits of the case before the House; bc- 
wonls, in a case of this nature, had been j cause that would be to prejudge the 
used, re would inflict the greatest wound ; question which they might afterwards 
upon those privil. 'ges and upon thedignityof, have a more proper opportunity to deter* 
parliament that t!:ey could possibly sustain. ' mine. All that he, as an humble indivi* 
Mr. Scarlett^ in explanation, observed . dual in that House, was at present qualifi- 
that what he had said was, that it would ' ed to say was, that a grave and serious 
liavc been natural to expect chat the lord charge had been made against one of its 
chahcollor should have scut, in a private members, of having preferred a false 
and confidential manner, for the hon. and accusation against a distinguished person- 
ieariu'd member, and have asked him, age. Now, unless they were prepared to 
whether lie could have uttered the words surrender to every man in the country the 
attributed to him, ns the}* seemed most right and power of animadverting upon 
extraordinary in the mouth of any one their proceedings in that House, in any 
acquainted with the practice of the Chan* ! way that might seem meet to him, he 
eery court. | could not help thinking that they ought 

Mr. JV. IViiliams confessed that, gene- ! not to overlook such nn attack upon one 
rally speaking, he was not very friendly to ' of their body, merely because it proceed- 
the vigorous exertion and enforcement of cd from so iiigh a quarter. He had that 
the privileges o£that House ; and, during night heard a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
tlic time he had had the honour of a seal site, whom he was accustomed to hear on 
in parliament, lie had witnessed several all subjects w'itli pleasure, w'itli great sur- 
instances in wliieJi he thought they had prise and concern. He certainlv had not 
been so exerted, under circumstances of expected to hear that right lion, gen* 
considerable injustice to individuals. But tieman, while he opposed the motion, en- 
in this case, the qiio>tion was, not so much forcing, upon general principles, the 
whether the House would enforce its privileges, of this House, to a degree that 
. privileges, as whether, when a grave seemed inconsistent with the constitution, 
charge was made against one of its mem- For his own part, though unfriendly in 
bers by on individual holding the highest general ta their enforcement, he should 
judicial situation in the country, the not be wanting to support such a measure 
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on an occasion where he thought the 
House bound to assert its privileges. 
And if ever such an occasion oftered, it 

ivas when an imputation of this nature 
was cast upon an hon. and learned incm- 
ber to whose character it was impossible 
to do too much honour, and which cha- 
racter rendered him incapable of advanc- 
ing any thing that could warrant the 
charge of falsehood. If they put a nega- 
tive upon this motion, they would at once 
surrender every privilege of the House. 
If, on the other hand, they agreed to it, 
and if the lord chancellor to-morrow, as 
a man of honour who had acted upon the 
irritation of the moment, or supposing 
himself to have been made the object of a 
false accusation, should send, through 
some friend of his, a message to the 
House, declaring he had acted on his 
feelings, and was sorry for what had oc- 
curred, he should think that what was due 
to the character of the House had been 
obtained, and that they would not be jus- 
tified, in that event, in taking any 
further steps. Until this should be 
done, however, he was for the measure 
that had been recommended by the hon. 
gentlemen near him. 

Mr. Ahercromhiu in reply, said, he 
should detain the llousc but for a very 
few nionienis. It was, indeed, unneces- 
sary for him to do so, after the candid 
manner in wliich hon. members opposite 
had added their suffrages to tJiosc of his 
hon. friends, in expressing their convic- 
tion, that nothing which had been said by 
him, in the discharge of his duty as a 
member of that House, ought to have ex- 
posed him to the animadversions which 
had been made on his conduct. The 
paper in question undoubtedly did not 
contain n true report of what had been 
said by him in his place. With respect 
to the course which the House ought 
now to pursue, it would be for the House 
itself to determine. He should only beg 
leave Co state the grounds on which he 
had acted in bringing forward, with as 
nn^ch impartiality as possible, a question 
in which he felt so deep a personal inte- 
rest. It was obvious in the first place, 
that he might have taken a course which 
was not without precedent, namely, that 
of treating this as a transaction in which 
he himself was alone interested. But he 
felt that it would be impossible to bring 
the case before the House without consi- 
dering it as one in which its own privileges 
were involved ; and in taking tms view of 


it, he was influenced by another conside- 
ration, which operated strongly upon him 
namely, the duty which he owed to the 
profession of which he had the honour to 
be a member. He bad taken the advice 
of those in whose judgment and experience 
he could best confide, who had recom- 
mended the course wdiich they decMiied 
most fit to be adopted. lie had adopted 
that course and suggested it to the House ; 
and be was still of opinion, that it was a 
judicious and a prudent course. Ho 
should, however, make no observation in 
support of it, but leave it to the House 
to decide upon it. 

The IIoii.se divided : Ayes 102. Noes 
1.^1. Majority against Mr. Abcrcrbmby’s 
motion iO. 


List of the Minorifi/^ 


Alien,!. 11. 

.lames, \V. 

Althorp, vi'-c. 

Ingilhy, sir \V, 

Acland, sir^T. 

Kennc‘(ly, 'f, 1*. 

Haring, Alex. 

Laiuh, hon. G. 

Haring, sir T, 

Leycestcr, R. 

Hen net, hon. H. O. 

Lushingloii, S. 

Hciiyon, fi. 

Leader, W. 

Heriinl, IL' 

Mabcrly, J. 

Birch, J. 

IVIaekintosh, sir J 

Brougham, II. 

Martin, .h 

Browne Dom. 

lUilton, vise. 

Bright, U. 

Moore, J\ 

C'alcraft, J. 

Newman, H. \V. 

Calcrnft, J. 11. 

Newimrr, sir J. 

Campbell, hon. (>. P. 

Ord, VV. 

Calvert, C. 

Palmer, C. 

Cavendish, C. 

Philips, G. If. 

Cavendish, if. 

Price, R. 

Chaloner, R. 

Poynlz, W. S. 

Clifton, vise. 

Poriman, K. B. 

Coffin, sir J. 

Ramsdcii, J. C. 

Creevey, T. 

Rice, T. S. 

Crompton, S. 

Uobarts, A. 

Curwen, J. C. 

llobarts, (}, 

Davies, T. 11. 

Robinson, .sir G. 

Denison. \V. 

Rowley, .sir W. 

Denison, E. 

Jlumbold, C. E. 

Denman, T. 

Kickford, W. 

Davenport, D. 

Scarlett, J. 

Ellis, £. 

Sefton, earl of 

Evans, W. 

Stanley, lord 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 

Stanley, hon. F.. 

Farrand, 11. 

Staiintoii;, sir G. 

Grattan, J. 

Smifo, R. 

Grenfell, P. 

Smith, W. 

Guise, sir B. W. 

Smith, J. 

Gordon, R. 

Smith, G. 

Haldimand, W. 

Smith, S. 

Hamilton, lord A. 

Smith, A. 

Heathcote, J. G. 

Stuart, lord J. 

Heron, sir R. 

Sykes, D 

Honywood, W. P. 

Tremaync, S. II. 

Hume, J. 

Taylor, C. 

Hurst, R. 

Tennyson, G. 

HutchinsoD, hon.C. 11. 

Tierney, rt. hon. ( 
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Tulk, C. A. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, E, 
Weatern, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. C. 

Whilbread,W. 
Williams, VV, 
Wilson, sir R. 


Wilson, T. C, 

Wood, M. 

Wyvill, M. 
Wrottesley, sir John 
Wilberforce, W. 

I^ELLERS. 

Abcrcrnmby, lion. J. 
IJ uncannon, vies. 


PuBi.ic Buildings in Westmin- 
ster — Palaces, Ac.] The House having 
resolved itself' into a commitfeeof siffpply, 
Mr. Herries moved “ That 40,000/. be 
granted to defray the expences of Works 
and repairs of Public Buildings, for the 
3^ear ISli-.** • 

Mr. Jlankes said, that in this vote he 
observed that some of the repairs now 
going on in the neighbourhood of the j 
House were included. He apprehended | 
that the works at the House of Lords ; 
with the new avenue, were also in- ! 
eluded in it. Now he could not help j 
taking notice, on this occasion, *bf the very j 
unsatisfactory manner in which these ! 
alterations had been performed. He | 
wished, before the House came to the 


was intended for the avenue of hisMajes*^ 
tv in his entrance to the House of Lords. 
This erection not only obstructed the 

space that was necessary for the carriages 

of peers and members of parliament, but 
was a thing of such strange and absurd 
proportions, that it was impossible to look 
at it without a feeling of disgust. He 
should therefore take the liberty of mov- 
ing, for^ an account of the expenses in- 
curred in the repairs of the ancient build- 
ings in and about the House of Lords, 
and of the sums expended, with a profu- 
sion and waste of public money, upon 
that which was neither more nor less than 
a violation of the national taste. When 
the committee came to the item relative 
to the courts of justice, he should have 
another opportunity of calling their atten- 
tion to a similar subject. He had no 
wish to interrupt the necessary works 
going on, by an inconvenient proposition ; 
but he was anxious to see the accounts he 
had spoken of. 

Mr. Grei/ Btnnei said, he would support 
the motion of the member for Corfe 


vote, to have an opportunity of knowing 
what further was to be done in respect of 
them ; and particularly how far the work 
of destruction of those ancient and 
venerable monuments of art, that once 
surrounded the House of Lords and the 

E arts adjacent, was intended to be carried? 

[e was very sure that had the House, last 
session, been a^are of the mischief that 
was to be done, they never would have 
sanctioned the proceedings of those, who 
had demolished so much of the remains 
of the most interesting edifices. He him- 
self had been a witness of the demolition 
of a part of that old palace at Westmins- 
ter, near the House of Lords, anciently 
called the Prince's chamber, — a fabric, 
the side of which was now converted into 
sometliing that he would not mention; but 
that was not cxcuseablc upon the ground 
even of being necessary ; yet these were 
ruins, the interest of which was connected 
with a period of some antiquity and of 
much celebrity. The palace was of a 
time not later, lie was sure, than the reign < 
of Kdward III. It was quite unnecessary 
tu destroy this very curious relic ; be- 
cause, without interfering witli any design 
that had been in unison with it, it womd 
have been perfectly easy to underprop 
what remained of the building. He was 
* alao desirous to know what had been the 
expenses already incurred in that very 
strange and anomalous building wbich 


Castle. For his own part, he wished the 
hon. Secretary would inform the com- 
mittee who the architect was, in order 
that the public might know whom to 
avoid. While he wished that they might 
not again run the risk of wasting so much 
money, and of decidedly violating every 
thing like taste, he was equally anxious 
to know who they were, who had over- 
looked the plans for these alterations, in 
order that such supervisors might not be 
put again in requisition. 

Mr. Herries said, that there was an ac- 
count of expenses at present incurred in 
these public works, amounting to 10,800/., 
which should be furnished forthwith. 

Mr. G. Bennel said, he was still unin- 
formed who was the architect, and who 
the members of the committee of taste, 
at the time when his plans were furnished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessed that he was not all surprised that 
this subject should have attracted the 
attention of the House. He did think it 
necessary that some alteration should take 
place in the system upon which these 
works were carried on. The answer to 
the hon. member for Shrewsbury must be 
what his hon. friend anticipated in asking 
the question ; the architect was Mr. 
Soane; the authority under which these 
alterations had taken place, was the Board 
of Works ; and he thought it very desira- 
ble that henceforward the public respon- 
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flibility for all works of this kind should 
be vested in tlie Treasury. The fact was, 
that at present the Treasury was not re- 
sponsible for these matters, and of course 
could not control the high notions which 
the arcliitect or the Board of Works 
might have formed of the taste in which 
buildings of this kind should be erected. 
He conceived the proper duty of the 
Board of Works to be to take care that 
the old public works should be kept in 
repair, and that proper materials should 
be provided for the new ones. He would 
endeavour to frame some system upon 
which there should be in that House some 
officer like himself, responsible for what 
occurred in his department, and upon 
which the whole power might be vested 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. Tennyson observed, that the build- 
ings of the old palace at Westminster 
were almost sacred In tliis country, as the 
birth-place or abode of our early kings 
and princes. The bon. member for Corfe 
Castle had well remarked, that they seem- 
ed all now devoted to destruction. It 
might be necessary to remove some part 
to make room for the new buildings carry- 
ing on in the vicinity ; but what had be- 
come of the painted Camber, about the 
beauty of which so much had been said I 
What was the character of the building 
raised in its place Could any thing be 
more incongruous, or more inconsistent ? 
He understood it was also the intention 
to remove the House of Lords ; which, hy 
the by. was about the very finest room in 
Lonemn. But in what taste was it pro- 
posed to rebuild the House? — ^In the 
Gothic ; or the Grecian i The hon. gen- 
tleman animadverted in strong terms on 
the incongruous absurdities that were 
manifested in the modern additions of 
mongrel architecture evinced in the new 
entrance to the House of Lords, and 
expressed his obligations to the bon. mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle for bringing forward 
the matter. 

Mr. Hume spoke of the condition of 
the Record-office behind Abingdon- 
Btreet. Having occasion last session to 
consult some records, he found it impos- 
sible to decipher them, such was their 
damp and neglected state. It was true 
the building was fire-proof; but the ac- 
cess to it was singularly inconvenient. 
Himself and his friends were obliged to 
o, in single file, up a narrow staircase, 
etween walls that were seven feet in 
thickness, but little calcidated for the 
VOL. X. 
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purposes of facilicv or convenience. Ho 
hoped tlie chancellor of tlie Exchequer 
would pay some attention to the subject, 
and consider whut plan could be adopt- 
ed to remedy the defects which he bqd 
pointed out. • 

Mr. Croker agreed with his right hoi«. 
friend, that there ought to be a responst 
ble person in that House, answerable as 
well for the plan as for the execution of 
all great national works. It was not 
merely the expense which must attend 
this or any other work, nor its inapplica- 
bility to the purpose for which it was 
erected^ but also the disgrace which it 
might reflecii on the national taste, that 
ouaht to be considered by parliament. 
Taking this view of the subject, he had 
always thought that the discretion would 
be best lodged with the Treasury ; and he 
was glad to find that liis right hon. friend 
was of the same opinion. lie was cer- 
tain that, when they saw there was a real 
control over the erection ofpublic works ; 
when they saw that a system of good 
taste was adhered to ; the people would 
no longer allow themselves to be charged^ 
as had nitberto been the case, with nig- 
gardliness in granting sufficienf funds for 
the construction of necessary public 
buildings, because they would not wish to 
sanction the formation of a structure that 
would only be a monument of their own 
^sgracc. lie had seen it stated in the 
newspapers, that that fine ancient edifice, 
the painted chamber, was about to be 
taken down, that building which five hun- 
dred years ago was denominated nrr- 
Ulustre in every part of Europe and which 
had ever been viewed as the most perfect 
and beautiful specimen of art wliich^ that 
day afforded. It was the oldest of our 
national works, and united within itself 
the grandeur of architecture with the ele- 
gance of painting. He should feel a very 
great degree of regret if this building 
which, five hundred years ago bad been 
celebrated in Europe, should now be con- 
signed to destruction. He understood 
from a gentleman in all respects calcula- 
ted to give an opinion on the subject, that 
the state of the paintings and buildings was 
perfectly surprising— that the walls were 
as firm as if only built yesterday. It 
would give him the greatest pain if thia 
ancient building were pulled clown for the 
purpose of erecting one of those mo- 
dern geto^gaxios which were raised in a . 
month, and disappeared almost as soon- 
lie should be exceedingly rejoiced if he 
2 S 
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heard from his right hon. friend, that no He, however, instead of calling it Gre-> 
consent would be given to the destruc- cian, must denominate it most barbarous, 
lion of this ancient building, unless some Mr. Merries observed, that the vote 
bt^tter reasons than any which he had yet now before the committee had nothing to 
heard were adduced in suj^poi t of that d<f with the royal palace of St. James’s, a 
proceeding. ' charae on the civil list of 40,000/. beingap- 

Mr. Hume inquired whether, in the es- plicable to repairs making in that quarter, 
timato now before the committee, the ex- Mr. Hume thought that, looking at the 
penditure for the repairs of St. Jameses state of those buildings, it would be betier 
JPalace was included I to pull down the whole of them and erect 

Mr. Harries answered, that the eXpen- a new palace. We ought to have a pa« 
ditnre referred Co was not included in that lace suitable to the dignity of the mo« 
estimate. narch of this country, instead of suffer- 

SirJ./l//zr^i///r;s/i8aid,thattbe8y8temof ing ourselves to be laughed at by every 
undistingujshing destruction wills respect state in Europe, for not having a building 
to andent royal palaces, andother venera- fit for a royal residence. The most petty 
ble buildings, which had been so prevalent sovereigns abroad were possessed of much 
oflateyears was not in unison with the feel- finer buildings in every respect, than 
ings and sentimentsof Eng]ishmen,andliad those in which our sovereign was lodged, 
certainly been carried a great deal too far. It would be much better to take down St. 
Themo^tvenerableremainsofantiquityhad James’s palace, than to squander away 
been removed with very little regret or con- lurm sums in tasteless repairs, 
sideration. Tbe palace of Westminster was The Chancellor^ the Excheauer said, 

of very great antiquity, and ought to be that as to the palace of St. James, he 
held in peculiar reverence, in consequence could not sec that the repairs ought to 
of the scenes which, in former times, had occasion any reproach for ivant of taste, 
taken place in it. It was there that the con- since the national chai acter of that build* 
stltution of this country was finally settled. ' ing had been entirely preserved ; and he 
It ought, not therefore, to be touched. The j thought that what haa been done would 
pulling down of buildings which had been . be found of material advantage to the 
the scene of such important and interest- public, so far as they were concerned ; 
ing transactions was almost sacrilegious. | and doubtless they were concerned in 
It tended to destroy national feeling and | having a proper access to the royal pa- 
moral sentiment* It was calculated to lace. He agreed in what had been said 
weaken that due veneration which ought on the subject of royal palaces in town, 
to be cherished for what had been so well j He admitted that there was not a royal 
done by our ancestors, and which had residence in London at all commensurate 
been left by them as a sacred legacy to with the wealth of the country, or the dig- 
their posterity. Forupwardsof three nun- nity of the monarch. The hon. gentle- 
dred years theconferenccs between the two man must, however, be aware, that to 
Houses of Parliament had been held in the build a palace on a commensurate scale 

[ minted chamber; and be should greatly of magnificence, would create a very 
ament if any profane hand were suffered great expense. Besides, it should be 
to pull it down. He could not help ad- recollected, that the alterations at Su 
verting to the new building which now James’s bad been commenced uxider cir- 
showed its front so impudently in the face cumstances extremely difiurent from those 
of Westminster Abbey. That building whicli prevailed at the^ present moment, 
was called Grecian— for no other reason He apprehended, that if, two years ago, 
that he could conceive, but that it was a million, or a million and a half, had been 
not English, it*was nut national so it had demanded for the erection of a palace, 
been denominated Grecian. He only such a proposition would not have been 
regretted, if a necessity existed for the received with any great degree of appro- 
erection of the new courts, that it should bation. 

have been carried to the north entrance Colonel Davies did not think the alter- 
of Westminster-hall, which had been so ation was a good one. St. James’s palace 
well restored, but which was now^ dis- looked more like an almshouse tnan a 
graced and deformed by the contiguity of kingly residence, and was a disgrace to 
* the new structure. As an hon. friend ob- the country. 

served to him, that building, if it were Sir T. JJaring said, they had a great 
Grecian, must be of the Bccotian order, number of palaces, many of which might 
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be pulled down with advantage. They 
had Sc. James's palace^ Hampton-court 
palace, Buckingham-house. Kew-palace, 
Kensington-paltfce and at Brighton tbev 
had a building he knew not what to dall 
it, but he believed it was sometimes styled 
the Kremlin. Now. instead of voting 

800 , 000 /., for Windsor-palace and 

40,000/. for repairs in public buildings, it 
would be itiuch better to dispose of the 
ground on which St. Jameses palace stood 
and with the produce they might build a 
palace in some more appropriate situa- 
tion and unite with it a gallery for the 
reception of specimens of the fine arts at 
a small additional expense. Kew might be 
disposed of, St James’s might be disposed 
of and a splendid palace erected in a suita- 
ble situation. Carlton-house might be 
the private town residence of the mo- 
narch, and Windsor his place of residence 
during the summer. 

Mr. Bright admitted that they had no 
palace in England at all to be compared 
with those which were to be found in 
other countries. Still, he was decidedly 
opposed to the expenditure of a large 
sum of money on the erection of a new 
palace. 

Mr. James said, they ought not to 
think of building a new palaco until the 
war-taxes were taken off. 

Sir iV. W. Ridley said, he would put 
it to any individual in that House, or out 
of it, whether there was any person in his 
majesty’s dominions, so ill lodged, consi- 
dering his rank as his majesty was? A 
large sum of money, in diftbrent small re- 
pairs and embellishments, had been hi- 
therto thrown away. But a good oppor- 
tunity now occurr^ to put an end to that 
error. Carlton -house was in such a state, 
that it could not long go on, unless it re- 
ceived substantial repairs. The founda- 
tion was not good, and the walls were in 
a bad state. Both required substantial 
repairs. It would require a considerable 
time and a large sum of money, to erect 
a palace : but he called on the House to 
place his majesty in a auitable situation, 
which wQuld render it unneceasa^ to 
build a palace at this moment. Those 
trifling repairs in the different palaces 
should be stopped, and means should be 
taken to provide for the erection of a 
rand national palace at once. It would 
e true economy in the end. 

Lord Milion said, he was sorry to see 
gentlemen vying with each other in re- 
commending the erection of buildiogs 
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which must lay the country under a very 
heavy expense. It was too much be- 
cause they were gradually extricating 
themselves from their difficulties, be- 
cause the country was in a better state 
than it had been in for some years, that 
therefore they should immediately run the 

race of extravagance and profusion. His 
chief reason for rising was, to notice the 
proposal of the hon. baronet who uasun- 
xiotA for the sale of some of the royal pa- 
laces. This was a very favourite notion 
with some persons, but he hoped it would 
never be acted on. At least he trusted 
that Hsmpton-court would not be select- 
ed either for sale or destruction. One 
circumstance must ever endear it to Eng- 
lishmen: it had been the residence of 
the great founder of their liberties, king 
William. 

Mr. Grey Bennet thought this sum of 
40,000/. ought to be voted for the at- 
tainment &f some decided specific object. 
It was demanded for the repair of public 
buildings; and here there were three 
royal residences not one of them in repair, 
which were to be improved at the same 
moment. He saw no necessity for this. 
As to a new palace, ifjie stood alone^ in 
that House he would resist the building 
of any palace at all. 

Sir C. Long said, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to grant money for this purpose, 
if they wished to keep the buildings in 
existence. As to the Question of taste, 
which bad been referrea to, the commit- 
tee to whom allusion had been made, bad 
nothing to do with the charge that had 
been insinuated against itiem. Of tint 
committee, his bon. friend (Mr, Bankes), 
as well as himself was a member; and 
hia hon. friend must know, that their bu- 
siness was limited to the deciding on 
drawings for national monuments. With 
regard to the new courts (be would not 
call them Grecian, for certainly their ar- 
chitecture was not Grecian ; nor any thing 
else that be knew of ), the only reason he 
could perceive for building ttiem by the 
door of Westminster-ballnvas, that there 
had been buildings there before. 

Calxdohzav Canal. 3 On the reso- 
lution, *^That 13,000/. be granted for 
completing the Works of the Caledonian 
Canal, for the year 1824,” 

Sir M. W. Ridley hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would repeat the assurance^ he • 
gave them lost session, that this was the 
only vote that would be called ibr on 
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account of the Caledonian canal. It was 
time that this expense should be put an 
and to. He certainly would not vote 
for the proposed grant, unless the right 
hon. gentleman pledged himself that no 
more assistance would be asked for from 
parliament. According to the letter of 
the commissioners in 1823, he was led to 
expect that no more money would be 
retired. 

The Chancellor of the Eychequer\?L\At 
he had stated last year that he should 
not feel justified in asking for the sum he 
then called for, unless he could refer to 
the limit of expense which was Hkely to 
be necessary for the completion of this 
work. When he was preparing the esti- 
mates at that period, he had communicat- 
ed with the commissioners- and the letter 
which he received in consequence had 
answered the question he had put. There 
was only one object to be ^ attained ; 
namely ; that of making the depth of the 
canal uniformly 20 feet throughout its 
whole extent ; and the sum now called 
for would accomplish that object. All, 
therefore, that was likely to be required 
for the work itself, was the vote now 
before, the committee. There was, how.* 
ever, another point which related to the 
outstanding claims of individuals through 
whose lands the canal had been cut. It 
would be an extreme injustice to many 
parties, if claims of that nature were nbt 
considered : it would be most unfair to 
lake their lands, and afford them no 
remuneration. 

Mr. «/. Smith hoped that this was the 
last vote that would be demanded on 
account of this canal. Would the right 
hon. gentleman give them a direct assur- 
ance that this was clearly, substantively, 
and bona fide the last sum of money that 
would be taken from the public fur the 
completion of this work? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no doubt that tlie view of the com- 
missioners was correct and that the pre- 
sent vote would be sufficient to complete 
the work. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
income arising from the canal was ever 
likely to support the current charges ? 

Mr. Herries said, that that question 
had been asked officially, but the answer 
had not yet arrived. Tbe result of his 
private inquiries had certainly not been 
' very satisfactory. 

Mr. Warre was glad to have at last a 
confession from the secretary of the 


Treasury, that the canal was a useless 
speculation, as he (Mr. -W.) had always 
pronounced it to be. And this was the 
case even with the aid bf steam, an im- 
provement not contemplated when the 
undertaking had been begun. 

Mr. T. fViUon thought the vote should 
be suspended until a return could be ob- 
tained of all further claims that were likely 
to accrue from the canal i including 
claims on the score of compensation. 

Mr. Smith f though he found no 

fault with the original devising of the 
canal, believed nevertheless tluit it would 
never pay its current charges and the 
interest of the money spent upon it. The 
present vote was a trifle after so much 
expense ; yet he was inclined to wait for 
the return, on account of the claims to 
compensation. If proper arrangements 
had been made in tbe commencement of 
the undertaking, there was scarcely a pro- 
prietor who would not have been glad to 
have had the canal pass through his lands 
without claiming, or thinking of claiming 
any compensation at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that without the grant now asked for, the 
canal would be utterly useless. In its 
present state, a vessel that went in at one 
end, could not, from the want of depth, 
get out ot the other. The compensation 
claims could not be so settled as to be- 
come the subject of an immediate return, 
as any demand which seemed unreasona- 
ble would have lobe assessed by a jury. 

Mr. Hume had understood, ten years 
ago, that the greater part of the land- 
owners concerned had acquiesced in the 
canal cutting without compensation. He 
was afraid that some claims had been 
set up from the facility with which others 
had been allowed. His opinion was, that 
as these were speculating times, tbe chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should get some 
company to take the thing oflThis hands. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. gentleman would bid, he 
ahould be happy to receive his tender. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

New Courts of Justice in VVest- 
ifJNSTBR Hall.] On the resolution, 
** That 30,000/. be granted, towards de- 
fraying the expenses of building tlie New 
Courts.of Justice in Westminster Hall,*’ 

Mr. Bankes objected to the abominable 
taste in which new buildings of a different 
order of architecture had been grafted on 
to the old Gothic, and which had been 
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done in opposition to many remonstrances. 
It was a decided fault in the whole plan 
to bring these new buildings into Palace- 
yard, which, when it was once cleared, 
ought never to have been again occupied. 
Before this sum was granted he wished 
to see *a detailed statement, of what 
would be necessary to complete this abo« 
minable building* The House should 

also have %omc security against future 

deformity. At present there was nobody 
who could give the least information con- 
cerning it. The building was so bad, that 
nobody could be found to avow that 
he had projected it. Whatever plans 
might hereafter be adopted, they should 
be conducted on the principle of leaving 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster 
Hall open to public view to the fullest 
extent possible. He, for one, should 
never cease to regret, tliat any encroach- 
ments had been made on Palacc-yard* 

The Chancellor the Exchequer re- 
gretted quite as much as his hon. friend, 
the existence of the unpleasant excres- 
cence of which he had so deservedly 
complained- He bad seen it for the first 
time in the course of last year, when the 
foundations were already laid, and it was 
unfortunately too late to put a stop to the 
building. The only amends which could 
now be made was to take care that no- 
thing else should be erected so unsightly 
as the project to which his hon. friend act* 
verted. As to an estimate of the expense 
for completing the building, the House 
might, if it thought necessary, have a 
more detailed statement laid before it ; 
but he could have no objection to say that 
10,000/. more would finish the whole 
building. 

Mr. IV 0 Williams fully concurred in 
every statement which had fallen from his 
hon, friend, except one* He did not 
think it was necessary that the building 
should go on. He would recommend 
instead of granting 40,000/. for complet- 
ing it, that pulling it down should be sub- 
stituted, and 5,000/. should be granted far 
this purpose*^ He hoped the House 
would not, by its vote, sanction the com- 
pletion of a building which would hand 
them down to posterity as totally deficient 
in point of taste. 

Mr. Calvert said, that the materials 
might, almost all of them, be sold, or 
worked up again ; so that the loss would 
be only the price of the labour. 

Mr. Grey liennei had understood, that 
tbeie were extensive projects in agitation 


for the improvement of Windsor Castle ; 
but he hoped that no part of that magnifir 
cent old building would be pulled down 
or destroyed, under the pretence of alter- 
ing or improving it. Before this proposed 
alteration wi& gone into, he trusted the 
plan and estimate would be laid before 
the House* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when he alluded on a former night 

to Windsor Castle, he had purposely not 
entered into details ; but he had no diffi- 
culty in stating, that when he proposed 
to the House to vote the sum, he should 
be ready to give an account of the altera- 
tions intended* On a former occasion ho 
had mentioned, that it was his intention 
to place the money in the hands of com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose ; and 
he had no doubt that those gentlctiien 
would fully consider the subject to which 
the hon. gentleman hud adverted. No- 
thing he was sure, would be doncto destroy 
the general character of the building ; but 
such conveniences would be added, and 
such alterations made as were necessary. 

Mr. Williams said, that he should move 
that the present vote be postpojned. 

Mr. i/emo/deprecatod this mode of pro- 
ceeding* His hon. friend seemed to forget, 
j that the party most interested in this ques- 
! tion was thepublic. At presentgreat incon- 
venience was experienced for want of 
courts, and if the motion for postpone- 
ment were carried, suitors would suffer 
considerably* 

Mr. W, Williams said, he would rather 
the public should suffer some temporary 
inconvenience, than that such buildings 
should remain as a monument to posterity 
of the bad taste of the present age* 

The Solicitor General said, he approved 
of the buildings as little as any man could 
do ; but when the question was, whether 
they were logo on or tlie public be exposed 
to very great inconvenience, he could have 
no hesitation in voting for the resolution* 

Mr. Baring hoped that a better system 
would befollowed witli regard to the New 
Post-office, and complamed that there 
was nobody connected with the govern- 
ment who was responsible for these ridi- 
culous buildings. 

The Chancellor of the^ Exchequer said 
that as to the Post-office^ the ^ House 
would be aware, that the committee to 
which the subject had been referred had 
thought it right to recommend preniiii/ns * 
for the best architectural design. This 
had been done, and as it could not be cx- 
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peeled that these pmons should by inspi* 
rattdti know what was wanted in the 
interior of a Post-office, the consequence 
had been that a number of beautiful 
designs had been sent in, destitute of all 
practical utility. The architect of the 
Post-office had then been applied to, 
who had produced a design which possess- 
ed these interior arrangements ; but, 
when laid before the Treasury, it appear- 
ed so inapplicable in point of^ dignity of 
appearance that it was also rmected. It 
then occurred to the noble lord at the 
head of the Treasury and himself, that an 
architect might be selected wto would 
furnish a pmn, uniting interior utility 
with exterior ornament. Mr. Smirke had 
been selected; and the design he had 
given in possessed every interior conve- 
nience, with sufficient dignity, to recom- 
mend it to the public. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

British Museum. ^ On the resolu- 
tion, ** That 40,000/. be granted, towards 
defraying the expense of Buildings at the 
British Museum for the year 1824,” 

Mr. A. Colborne took that opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the liberality of 
sir George Beaumont, who bad made a 
noble gift of a beautiful collection of pic- 
tures to the Museum. The collection, 
though small, contained some of the finest 
specunens of the ancient mastersi and he 
trusted it would form the foundation of 
an extensive and valuable gallery. To 
bequeath such a collection to the nation 
would have been liberal in any man ; but 
it was doubly liberal to give it during his 
life time. He was confident the example 
w'ould have both admirers and imitators. 

The Chancellor ^ the Excheauer said, 
he had not alluded to this subject the 
other night, out of delica<7 to the indivi- 
dual alluded to. He was fully sensible of 
the extraordinary liberality of that indi- 
vidual, and he trusted that it would lay 
the foundation of a splendid national col- 
lection. 

Sir Tm Baring recommended, that in- 
stead- of the British Museum, Somerset* 
house should be completed, and made 
the receptacle for a national gallery of 
pictures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that sir George Beaumont had given his 
collcciion to the British Museum, and 
* that it could not therefore be sent to any 
other building. There it would be in 
conjunction with those other collections 


of the sister arts which would add value 
to the whole. He had understood, that 
Somerset-house, from being so near the 
Thtoes, was not a favOurabl*^? place for 
pfetures. 

Sir ’7'. Baring said, that sir George 
Beaumont had not given his pictures to a 
building; but to the nation. At present, 
the arts were in a state of unrivalled ex- 
cellence in this country, and it must be 
desirable that they should have a suitable 
abode ; which he thought could only be 
found in Somerset-house. He trusted 
government would complete that noble 
structure. 

Sir C. Long explained,* that sir George 
Beaumont’s gift bad been to the British 
Museum, and was intended to remain in 
conjunction with other works of art de- 
posited there. 

Mr. fVm Smith thought, that the eastern 
wing of Somerset-house ought to be 
completed. For thirty years that part 
oF this building had remained in a half- 
finished state ; as if the nation had not 
had a single farthing to bestow on pur- 
poses of national ornament. 

Mr. Croker thought the eastern wing 
of Somerset-house wou’d make, if com- 
pleted, a noble picture gallery, and would 
be capable of receiving all the works of 
art we were ever likely to possess. He 
would suggest, that the east wing of So- 
merset-house would form an excellent 
place for the exhibition, which at present 
was at the very top of the house. The 
apartments were not large enough, and 
some pictures were obliged to be hung up 
in unfavourable places. He should there- 
fore be very well pleased to see the recom- 
mendation of the hon. baronet carried 
iiito effect, and the east wing of Somerset 
house completed and appropriated to the 
exhibition. The apartments at present 
appropriated to it might be given to the 
Royal Society for their library, as they 
had a great number of book? l}fing in 
cases. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Penitentiary House at Milbank.] 
On the resolution That 23,000/. be 
granted to defray the expense of the es- 
tablishment of the Penitentiary-house at 
Milbank, for the 24tb June, 1824, to the 
24tli June, 182o,’^ 

Mr. Gordon wished to know from his 
maje8ty*B government, what was intended 
to be done with this establishment. It 
was now unoccupied, and had been so 
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for six months, and he thought some ex* 
planation on the subject would be de* 
sirable. ^ - 

Mr. Peel said^-ihat the policy of having 
commenced that building had been often 
discussed, so that it was needless now to 
discuss ft. It was from motives of hu- 
maniiy, that the prisoners had been re- 
moved from it in the course of last year. 
As to wliat*might hereafter become of it, 
he should not take upon himself the 
responsibility of sending back the pri- 
soners without the fullest inquiry. In 
consequence of a conversation with an 
lion, gentleman opposite (Mr. Bennet), 
whose intention it was, to move for the 
re-appointmenc of the committee of last 
year, he thought it unnecessary to say 
more upon the subject now, than to as- 
sure the House, that when that commit- 
tee should he appointed, the whole ques- 
tion would be investigated. 

Mr. Gordon said, he did not mean to 
find fault with the removal of the pri- 
soners. He was sure it proceeded from 
motives of humanity, but he thought they 
should not now be called upon to defray 
the annual expenditure when the institu- 
tion was empty. 

Mr. Peel said, that although the peni- 
tentiary was empty at present, the pri- 
soners had been removed to the Hulks, 
and this vole went to provide for their 
maintenance. In addition to this, some 
alterations were rendered necessary, which 
necessarily increased the expenditure. 

Mr. lltyord observed, that it bad been 
necessary to remove the officers of the 
institution, as well as the prisoners, and 
that also had added to the expense. 

Mr. Hume objected to the great ex- 
pense of the officers, which was no less 
than 6,000/. This he considered quite 
disproportionate, whilst the victualling of 
1,000 persons at the iienitentiary amount- 
ed only to 8,000/. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to know 
whether there was any objection to lay 
before the House the report of the com- 
mittee of medical men who investigated 
the disease which was prevalent some 
time back at the Penitentiary ? .He was 
the more anxious for the production of 
that report, because he was inclined to 
think it would disclose a circumstance 
not generally known ; namely, that dia- 
rrhcca prevailed there for a much longer 
period than was generally supposed. 

Mr. Ped said, that if the report could 
throw any useful light on the subject, he 


should not oppose its production ; but as 
that would form one of the documents to 
be produced before the committee, he 
thought it would be better that all tlie in- 
formation should be produced at once, 
and by that ideans the House would avoid 
prejudging the c^uostion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On the resolulion, That 16,520/. be 
granted, to enable his majesty to grant 
relieftto the Toulonese and Corsican emi- 
grants, Dutch naval officers. Saint Do- 
mingo suffisrers, and others who have 
heretofore received allowances from his 
majesty^ and who from services perform- 
ed, or losses sustained in the British ser- 
vice, have special claims upon his majes- 
ty’s justice and liberality,” 

Colonel Davies objected generally to 
this vote. In the first place, admitting 
the justice of a part of the demand, it 
was much too large ; but he could not 
sec upon What plea of justice, or of com- 
mon sense, we should be called upon now 
to grant salaries to men for sacrifices 
which had been made, not for us, but for 
the interests of their lawful sovereign. 
He thought it exceedingly bard that now, 
after the restoration pf the liourbons, 
England should be saddled with the bur- 
then of paying Frenchmen for supposed 
services, wliicm, if they were ever per- 
formed, were done for the purpose of re- 
storing the French monarcli to the throne. 
This vote, to ssy the least of it, was ex- 
tremely questionable. With respect to 
the St. Domingo sufferers, they perhaps 
had some claim ; but, after tho reduction 
which hh meant to propose, a very liberal 
allowance would still remain for them. 
He should, therefore propose, ** That in- 
stead of 16,520/., the sum of 10,520/. be 
substituted.’* 

Mr. Hume seconded the proposition. 
He had hoped, that this year a consider- 
able reduction would have been made ; 
instead of which he found an increase. It 
appeared to him, that on the restoration 
of Louis Ihtli to his throne, it was the 
duly of ministers to haveHtipulated that 
he should have provided for his adherents; 
and he still hoped, that the application 
might not be made in vain. However, of 
this he was quite sure, that the only way 
for the House to make the government 
exert themselves in the matter, would be 
to refuse the grant. 

Mr. -Herries said, that the increase ' 
arose from a transfer of a balance of last 
year’s account, which made an apparent 
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uicteaWt whereas in fact there was a real 
redj«:tion of 150L in the present year. 

Mr. Gordon concurred in the opposi^ 
lion to this vote, and thought his hon. 
friend had put the subject on its proper 
footing. Let parliament reflise the grant, 

and covernment would soon do away 
With It. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that at the time of the peace, the govern- 
ment had felt it its duty to see liow«&r a 
beneficial arrangement could be made. 
The negotiation set on foot with the 
French government at that time had this 
effect, that all persona who werg, French 
emigrants merely were to be taken off the 
list ; and accordingly they are now actu- 
ally supported by the French king. But 
the case of the others was widely dif- 
ferent. Their claim was founded upon 
services rendered to us in the war against 
France, not as subjects of Louis; but 
they were services of a confidential na- 
ture, which actually had enabled us to 
carry on the war against the enemy ; and, 
having enjoyed the benefit of these ser- 
vices, it would be hard if we compelled 
the French government to take upon 
themselves the burthen of comnensation. 
It was true, that Toulon was tOKen in the 
name of the French king, and the vessels 
were surrendered to us under the name 
of France. We had had the benefit of 
them, and it would be too much now to 
call upon the French king to make good 
the expense. 

Colonel Davies said, that these vessels 
were taken to prevent them from falling 
into the bands of the republicans. In- 
stead of a hardship, he thought it would 
not be going too far to call upon Louis 
to make some compensation for die blood 
and treasure we had lavished in effecting 
his restoration. He thought these people 
had no more claim upon us than upon the 
emperor of China, and' was quite satisfied 
that many of them were receiving pen- 
sions from the French government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was impossible that that could be the 
case, because before they received their 
pensions in this country, they were obliged 
to sign a declaration, stating, that they 
received no pension or allowance from the 
French government, that they were not 
in the service or employment of any fo- 
reign power, and that they had no other 
- means of subsistenco besides their pen- 
sion. 

Colonel Davies said, ho had no wish to 
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to cast an imputation upon any one, bur 
he could produce a letter which he had 
read to the House two years ago, which 
would distinctly prove the fact. 

•The House divided : For the Amend- 
ment, 21. Against it, 49. The resolu- 
tion was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday y March 2. 

Hearing of Appeals.^ Lord King 
said, he wished to call their lordships' at- 
tention Co a subject which appeared to 
him to be of great importance. He found 
that his attendance was required in that 
House for hearing appeal causes at the 
bar. Now, he wished to learn, from such 
of their lordships as were better acquaint- 
ed with the subject than he could pretend 
to be, whether he was, in consequence of 
this order, which required him to hear 
causes, also bound to vote on them > If 
he must vote, he was also desirous of 
knowing whether, in the ca^X' of his hap- 
pening to withdraw himself before the 
newring of a cause should be concluded, 
he would still be obliged to give his vote 
upon it? If these inquiries should be 
answered tn the affirmative, he would then 
be glad to be informed, how he should 
act on a cause which was to come on, he 
believed, on Monday next. The cause to 
which he alluded was intituled ** Connolly 
and wife," and had been heard before. 
For his part, however, he knew nothing 
of it ; and he roust therefore beg for in- 
struction from their lordships how he was 
to vote. He had no idea whatever of the 
case, and uvas most anxious to do no in- 
justice either to Connolly or liis wife. 
J3ut, would none of their lordships tell 
him what he was to do i Was he to take 
a hint from some one of the big wigs 
which their lordships occasioiialTy saw 
rising a few inches above the bar i Or 
was ne to be directed by that equilateral 
triangular hat which lay there i [looking 
towards the woolsack,] Or might he 
vote, as was done in some cases, without 
hearing any thing on the subject, by 
proxy? Their lordships had, in their 
wisdom determined, that each peer was 
to hear only fractions of causes but, 
how was this to be reconciled with the 
mode of voting by wholesale I Now, if 
vote he must on the above case, be 
hoped their lordships would put* h im in 

J oasession of the means of voting 
[e should doubUcM be furnished. wiW^ 
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the notes which he supposed the peers nioning the House. They were uware 
who had already sat on the case must that he had given notice of his intention 
have taken ; for ihey were the judges, to bring forward, on this day, a very ex* 
and it was the practice of judges ^to tensive question relative to the state of 
take notes of the causes which were Ireland ; bursas he could not at tlie present 

heard Ijoforc them. Their lordships well time expect the assistance of many nohlo 

knew the vidne which was placed on the lonfs intimately acquainted with Irish 
notes of judges, and he would wish those aflairs, and ns he h«id retuon to hope that 
taken in that House to be printed. If, those noble lords would be able to attend 
hovvever, it* should unforrunntely happen nt a future period, he had resolved to 
that the peers who had heard this case, postpone his motion. Another reason had 
had taken no notes, nnd that he would also induced him to postpone it ; namely^ 
nevertheless be required to vote on it, | his wi^l) to collect the most accurate and 
then he would ino»t hiimblj' beg of their I ample information, before he proceeded to 
lordships to amend their order, and di- call thftr lordships* nttenlion to the sub« 
rect that all peers sitting on appeals, ject. Fie had intended to move that clay 
should keep notes of the cases they heard. | for' a great variety of papers tending to 
Thus their lordsiiips would have be- ' illustrate the state of Irehind; but ho 
fore them the wisdom and information ; would now confine himself to those docu- 
of their predecessors, and the labours of > ments to the prodncliou of which he 
the sitting part of the peers would enable j understood there would be no objection, 
those who had to vote, to perform their , It appeared from what had taken place 
judicial functions properly. This new ! elsewhere, that it was intended to take oif 
mode of hearing causes, he believed, had the bounty nt present granted on the 
been invented for the purpose of expo- I exportation of Irish linen — to take it 
diting tlte business of the House; but | gradually off from the fine, but immediately 
it appeared to him to have only the | from thu coarse. Considering the state 
eftoci of keeping away the noble and of Ireland, this was a inosV important 
learned lord whom he considered the . feature in the financial hrrangemcflt of the 
most efficient judge of appeal causes, ciiancellor of tlic lC.xchcf|iier for the yeur; 
The noble and learned lord was a very and he was surprised that it did not occur 
great friend of the church; but, what to iiis nuijesly*s ministers, tliat the Inking 
would tile noble and learned lord say to ' off tJie bounty ou Irish iinon^, and espe- 
a rector, who, wisliiiig to be relieved . cialJy so siiildenly oil* the coarse linen, 
fro n the burthen of his clerical duties, must tend greatly to increase the i.vil 
should get :i ciiiafe to perform them for under which that country labcnircd, wliieli 
him, but instead of playing the curate was the want of employiiient. lie thought 
out of his own *’mf)luuuMits should leave that ihcsame|?oliticnl consider.itions which 
I'iiiii to be paid by tlie parish ? This had lu>t year prevented the removal of the 
would doubtless appear to tlie noble and duty on foreign linen, siiouhl have, cm 
learned loid a very singular arrangement. . the present occaAion, s jvcd the infant 
Having put one ecclesiastical case, be manufacture of the north of Ireland, 
woaid, wiiii their lordships* leave, suppose If the bounty were taken off the coarse 
another. What would be thought of u linen, the manuraci iire of which was but 
bi>liop, or u clergyman, who sliould dc- | recently established, a great addition 
dare from his pulpit, that a person had : would be made to ibo distress of the 
stated ‘‘an utter falsehood?” What starving population. And here he could 
would the noble and learned lord think of not help noticing an item of the public 
the reverend person who should thus ex- expenditure, as it had been -arranged in 
press himself respecting the character of another place, in consequence of the 
unotlicr, in a place where what he said j receipt. of part of the debt due to this 
could not be answered ? He was quite ' country by Austria. He bod formerly 
sure that the noble and learned lord j expressed an opinion, that not a farthing 
ivuuld be the la^^t man in the world to = of that debt would be repaid. The sum 
give his approbation to such conduct. received was called a “ God-send;** and 

he had no object i>Mi to the term, but he 

State of Iiieland.] The Earl of thought it would i^ith great propriety be . 
UurtJei/ i'aid, h.c liad to apologize to their called so, if the money v/cre employed in 
lordships for the change he had thought it rescuing the dL^iresscd population of the 
necessary to make in his motion for sum- soutli of Ireland from starvation. lii diis 
VOL. X. 1 2 T 
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way it would be much better applied than 
in repairing royal palaces, or building 
churches; to which objects, however, 
as far as they were necessary, he had no 
objection to the application public mo- 
ney. He believed, indeed, that in ilie 
metropolis the power of hearing divine 
service was confined almost exclusively to 
the rich, and that in Ireland the greater 
part of the Protestant churches were in a 
state of dilapidation. He must agaih ex- 
press his surprise, that the Austrian God- 
send was not allowed to fall upon Ireland, 
instead of being applied in tlie^ way pro- 
posed by thechanceilor of the Exchequer, 
lie must, liow'evcr, repeat, that he had 
no objection to building churches, if they 
were really wanted ; and he had always 
been an advocate for keeping Windsor 
Castle ill repair, but wished that no sum 
beyond what was necessary should be so 
expended. With regard to ilic^ papers he 
wished to obtain, he should now move for 
an account of all the sums granted by 
parliament for public work«, and for the 
employment of the poor in Ireland during 
the Inst seven years ; for sums advanceti 
by way of loans of Exchequer-bills or 
otherwise; the Curtis paid on the prcserit- 
nients of grand juries; the pa^'ments out 
of the consolidated fund, But he did 
not tliiiik he could do full justice to the 
task he had undertaken, wirboiit stating 
the truth, and the whole truth, respecting 
the church establishment of Ireland. He 
therefore intended to move for an account of 
the number of parishes and parish church- 
es in Ireland ; the extent of the parishes; 
the number of families residing in each ; , 
the number of communicants in the estab- 
lished churches ; the number of Roman 
Catholic families; and other documents 
of this kind. In moving for these papers 
he had no other wish than that of bringing 
under the consideration of their lordships, 
the real situation of Ireland. The noble 
carl concluded by moving for the papers 
he had described ; and also that their lord- 
ships, be summoned for the Stli of April 
next. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured their 
lordsliips, that he wished not on the 
present occasion to say one word as to the 
general question. Neither did he rise to : 
oppose the motion, to which he hud no I 
objection ; but he wished Co say a few | 
words on two subjects, which had been I 
adverted to by the noble carl. The first i 
was relative to that sum of money which 
had been called u God-send/* and which, 
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the noble earl was surprised, had not been 
in great part appropriated to Ireland, 
i But their lordships must be aware, that 
I the whole of that sum had been in- 
I eluded in the general account of the re- 
I sources for the year ; and if two specific 
I portions of it had been mentioned by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, as appro- 
priated to building churches, and repair- 
ing Windsor Castle, they must be con- 
sidered as coming from tlie general re- 
sources of the country. The noble earl, 
however, appeared to suppose that, while 
these sums were so appropriated, no mo- 
ney whatever was granted for Ireland. 
Why, the very reverse was the fact. 
Large sums were every year voted for that 
country, and while the noble earl com- 
plained of the moneybeing spent here, it 
was a fact, that only Ireland and Scotland 
had recently received grants of the 
public money. Except public works 
which were * necessarily carried on in 
England, there were no grants of money 
whatever for this countr}^. Exchequer 
bills, indeed, bearing interest, had some- 
times been advanced, but no money had 
been bestowed ns absolute gitts. In 
Scotland and Ireland, the contrar}'^ was 
the case; and at t!iis moment there were 
several works going on in the latter 
country at the public expense. He 
thought it proper to make these observa- 
tions, to set the House right as to the 
statement of the noble earl, and not to let 
it be supposed, that the government and 
parliament had never granted money for 
the service of Ireland. The other point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
their lordships was, the bounties on linen. 
In his mind, there could be no doubt as to 
the general question. There could be no 
greater absurdity than to grant a bounty 
which was to be taken out of the pockets 
of the people on the exportation of a 
commodity manufiictured by them. It 
was another question, however, when 
such a bounty had been established, to 
decide whether it should be immediately 
taken off or not. If any exportation of 
coarse linen took place under this system 
it might, indeed, be an injuiy to change 
it ; but there was no exportation of coarse 
Hnen^ from Ireland, and this, therefore, 
was for that trade which the noble earl 
wished to protect only a nominal advan- 
tage; and he could not believe that the 
I loss of a nominal advantage could be of 
j any injury to the linen trade. He should 
j not oppose the n>otioQ. 
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Lord KiPg vras aware that there was no their interests, and they humbly prayed, 
want of* grants of the public money, that the House would enact no law which 
There were Irish jobs, Scotch jobs, and would injure them, and consoi^uently 
Church jobs in •abundance, but the most i ofFect the community at large. 11c i'clt it 
enormous job of all was the l(X),OOCff.a necessary to state, that in his op'uuou the 
year to the Irish churches. allegations fn tho petition were quite cor- 

Tlie rflotions were agreed to* rect, and he, therefore, hoped the llouso 

would turn their attention to the subject. 

Commitments by Magistrates.! 
MrfiHuwe said, he had some nigiits buck 
presented a petition to the House from an 
individual, complaining of the conduct of 
a police magistrate, who had sentenced 
him to9(irison without sufficient evidence. 
He had then stated, that it was his inten- 
tion to submit a motion to the House on 
the subject, the result of which, he ex- 
pected, would explain the whole conduct 
of the magistrates of the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood* He had communicat- 
ready to embark their capital in the spe- | cd to the Secretary of Slate for tho home 
culation. Hut, at the same time, it tvas i department his intention of moving for 
worth considering whether it would be certain documents, and the right hon. 
expedient for parliament to invest them gentleman had said he had no objection* 
with the powers of a joint stock company* He should therefore move, That there 
Experience had proved, that the powers belaid before the House, a return of the 
conferred upon public companies bad number of persons committed^to Newgate 
generally led to negligence in the con- orany othefr prison in London, Middlesex, 
duct of their business. and Surrey, Irom the several i>oIice offices. 

Sir */. Newport said, if there was any by the several magistrates of the city <if 
country in the world which, more than London, and of the counties of Middle- 
aiiothcr, required eiicourageiiient ns to sex, and Surrey, in the years 1821,1822, 
the investing of capital, it was Ireland; and 1828; staling the number of persons 
and when an undertaking was set on foot committed from each office, and the iiuiii- 
to extract from the earth the treasuies j ber committed Co each prison; tho nuni- 
whicli he believed Ireland possessed, he j ber of those comniiited against whom bills 
hoped the House would not be backward j were found by the grand jury, the nufnber 
in granting, nut a monopoly, for to mono- j convicted, and the number acquitted ; 
polies he was opposed, hut all the assist- { distinguishing the number of those dis- 
aiicc which they could bestow with safety charged, on verdict of not guilty, from 
and justice ; and that they would look ; those discharged from the non-appearance 
with a fivoiirablc eye upon the disposition i of witnesses or prosecutors; and also tho 
to lay out in Ireiaiid that capital which ' number of conimitnients of those so 
was so miicli called fur. j convicted, acquitted, and discharged 

FisnERiE.soF ScoTLANij.] Mr. Iliime * respectively, 
preserited a petition from I lie merchants, } Mr. asked, whether the motion 

hankers, and other inhabitants of ! extended to the county magistrates of 
^Arbroarl). They complained that the | Middlesex and Surrey, or was confined 
salmon (i^lleries of Scotland had been | to the police magisiraics ? 
nuich impeded by a recent interpretation I Mr. Hume said, that bis return would 
wiiicii had been put upon the laws, j extend to the county magistrates ? 
which prohibited the u^e of a certain kind Mr* Sumner ssiid, if the mution had 
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Irish Mining Company.] Sir //. 
Parnell said, he had a petition to present 
from an association in Ireland, denominat- 
ed the Hibernian Mining Society, praying 
the House take no measures that 
may impede their efforts in the working of 
the mines in Ireland. It was gratifying 
to observe, that the shares in this under- 
taking had been purchased up so rapidly, 
and that individuals were found who were 


of nets, by means of which great quantities been coiiHnfed to the magistrates of I*on- 
of salmon used to be caught. The cense- don, he should have no objection to it ; 
qucncc of this was, that a monopoly was but lie was decidedly opposed to the prac- 
now thrown into a few hands. The pcli- lice of bringing before the public on all 
tioners stated, that they understood a bill occasions the names of magistrates. The * 
was about to be brouglit into parliament office was attended with great troui>l«^ 
which would have an injurious effect upon and inconvenience, ond be was periuatkd 
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that no gentlemen would be found to un- 
dertake the duties of the oHice, if their 
names were to be shewn up whenever it 
suit^ the pleasure of any member of the 
Hoiise. He .should therefore take the 
sense of the House upon the ^[luestion. 

Lord AUhorp said, he was never more 
surprised in his life than at the statement 
of the lion* gentleman. He was himself 
a county magistrate, and he should be 
ashamed if he objected to hJs name l/oing 
produced upon any occasion,und »-Libject- 
cd to the fullest inquiry. He tvas sure he 
spoke the sense of every country gen tic- 
man in j'ingland of sound principieB, when 
]io said that they ivould never object to 
have their names produced, or would 
never shun innuiry. 

Mr. Mabrff^ rose, to enter his protest 
against the docirinc wliidi had been laid 
down l)y the lion, gentleman, respecting 
county magistrates. He was himself in 
the habit of acting frequently "in a town 
which required the constant attention of 
several magistrates, and he was sure they 
would have no objection to the motion.* 
He considered the observations of the 
lion, mcnibqr, vs a slur tqmn the magis- 
trates of Surrey ; and lie would pruUfst 
on bcliulf of ninedenths of them, against 
such an imputation. 

Sir li. KnatchhuU complained, that the 
lion, gentleman had stated no reasonable 
grounds, to induce the House to accede 
to his motion, but seemed to considerit asa 
matter of course. He therefore thought 
Ills hon. friend was quite justified in oppos* 
ing it. Hut, there was another objection 
to the production of these returns; 
namely, that it would be attended with 
great trouble, expense, and inconvenience. 
Unless the hon. member stated some good 
grounds for complying with the motion, 
ho should feel it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Hume said, he had thought it was 
frcsli in the recollection of the House, 
that when he had called their attention to 
this subject, he held in his hand a return 
of the commitments by magistrates in 
London, and magistrates of other places, 
from w'hich it appeared, that the greater 
part of those who had been committed by 
the London magistrates, bad been con- 
victed ; from which he inferred, that a 
. greater degree of attention must havo 
been bestowed on the sifting of the evi- 
dence before committal. If he had sup- 

E osed that any opposition would have 
cen given to the motion, he would have 
brought down a document which was 
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called the calendar of the Old Bailey. 
From this it would appear, that, of the 
number of individuals committed to pri- 
son, one halfwcredischarged without trial, 
oi:1^ny evidence having been produced. 
Let the Ilous^e figure to itself such a state 
of things as 1400 human beings bominit- 
ted to different gaols, on the warrants of 
the magistrates, GOO of whom were dis- 
charged subsequently ! What objection, 
in the name of common sense, could 
there exist to the return of the fact? It 
could impute misconduct to none but 
those who deserved it. He must do the 
Secretary of Slate fur the home depart- 
ment the justice so sayii^that when the 
resolution was shewn to liiui, he did not 
anticipate any objection, although he did 
not see the necessity for demanding the 
names of the unpaid magistracy. It 
struck him at the time that no one could 
object to the return of the names who did 
not feel that those magistrates had acted 
wrong. 

Mr. Atihurst said, that his fears arose 
from the probability that imputations 
would be thrown upon the magistrates 
which they would not possess tlie means 
of refuting. 

Mr. Denman was astonished at the ex- 
traordinary reason given for opposing the 
production of this return. What ! was the 
proposition to be entertained, that as the 
powers of the magistracy were increased, 
they were to be made irresponsible ? 
The unpaid magistracy must not be sub- 
jected to the possibility of aspersions be- 
ing cast on their character. Then, on 
what ground was it that the police magis- 
trates were to be exposed to imputations? 
Their labours were iiincli more extensive 
and equally useful. The paid magistracy 
were, it was to be recollected, amenable 
to the home office, as well as to the 
House of Commons, and yet it was con- 
tended in that House, that it would bo 
felt as a considerable hardship to call for 
any disclosure respecting the conduct of 
the unpaid magistracy ! If such a feel- 
ing was to be permitted to prevail — if 
that House sanctioned the irresponsibility 
called for — then that body of magistrates 
would become an intolerable nuisance. 
Look at the variety of new powers that 
every session, somehow or other, these 
magistrates were acquiring. Let it look 
at the trespass act, and the many other 
acts, that gave the right of summary cor- 
rection ; and the House must feel that it 
was of the utmost consequence to watch 
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the conduct of the magistracy with a con- [ of the committing magistrates. The re- 
stitutional vigilance. He should state an i turn would either substantiate the fact, as 
instance that happened before himself and _ to the commitments and discharges slated 
other magistrates, that shewed the enorin- ; by the hon. member, or it would not. If 
ous power that was given to that bodyliy ! it did not, there would be no further ne- 
acts of purliatiicnt. A man was charged cessity for iftquivy ; if it did bear out his 
before tKem, under the statute of obstruct- stateiueiit, then it would be open for him 
ing the highway. The proof was, that he to follow it up, by calling upon the House 
had asked a person at the entrance of to require the names of the magistrates. 
Doctors’ Onmmons whether he wanted a To the motion thus modified, he should 
proctor. He saw that the person on leav- hav# no objection. 

ing the carriage was in black, and thought Mr- Secretary Peel said, he consi- 
thiit he prpbabJy wanted to execute some i dered the stipendiary magistrates, as 
business in the Commons. This iiiterrup- of the government, to stand in a 
tion on the footpath amounted to an ob- difiereiKt situation from the county 
struction on the highway, under the magistrates. He meant, that the con- 
express statute, and the magistrates were duct of the former was necessarily more 
compelled to convict. Had the whole open to inquiry. The motion, us pro- 
penalty been enforced, the man charged posed to be modified, be certainly should 
must have paid five pounds or gone to not object to. 

gaol for three months. Unless that Mr. Denison approved of the sugges- 
llouse exercised a due degree of circum- tion of the attorney-general. As to his 
epection, was it not to bo feared, that own concfuct as a magistrate, he wished 
such monstrous powers would be abused i to have it fully investigated; and he felt 
In place of limiting the information sought himself bound in justice to say, that there 
for, he would wish it to be extended to was not a more diligent, anxious, or 
every county in England. As to the praiseworthy body, than the magistrates 
fears cxfiressed by hon. members, lest of Surrey. . 

magistrates should be exposed to unwar- HiMt. Alderman Thompson instanced a 
runtablc imputations, he could not sec on case that had come before himself, where 
what ground such an apprehension exist- the accused parties, amounting to three, 
cd. With respoet to the expense, that were committed on the clearest evidence; 
would be altogether trifling. but, in consequence of the prosecutor de- 

Mr. i^umner denied that the unpaid iiia- dining to prosecute, they were discharged 
gisiracy was uncontrolled, they were sub- without trial. And yet, by such a return, an 
jecttotliatmost powerfulcontriil,lhc8uper- imputation would be thrown upon him. 
inictidenee of the court of King’s-bench. Mr. Grci/ licnnet^ as a magistrate of 
8ir It, Heron avowed himself as a coun- Surrey, expressed himself anxious for the 
ty magistrate most solicitous to have his fullest publicity. He also bore his te^ 
conduct fully investigated. The public timony to the respectability of the magis- 
su|ieniiteiidanec ought lo be exercised tracy of that county, 
for the good of the people. AsihcTres- Mr. Hume said, that when he first 
pass act had been nicncionecl he must say, intended to move for these returns, he 
that he expected some member of influ- never uontempiated any objection thereto, 
ence would have before now moved for the The object he had in view was, that huv- 
repcul of thatmostunconstitutional act, by ing had presented to him the names of 
which a British subject might be punished some three, four, or five magistrates, he 
for any thing, or for nothing. was anxious to have the regular returns. 

The Attorney General expressed him- in order to compare the statements he 
self most ready to subscribe to the prin- had received with the oflficial documents, 
ciple, tliat every abuse of the adminisCra- He should then have been able to ascer- 
tion of criminal justice should be fully tain what was the more advisable course 
investigated. The object of the motion to take. He had no objection, however, 
%vas, to ascertain if any magisterial to shape the motion so as to meet tljc 
mismanagement existed in the ad- suggestion of the attorney-general, 
joining counties .to the metropolis, as . The motion so modified was then 
compared with similar returns from the agreed to. 
metropolis. He would therefore suggest, 

that in the first stage the returns might Exportation of British Wool.] 
be made, with the omission of the names Mr. Stuart IVortley saidi he rose to prefccnl 
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petition to which he begged the atten- | At Reading there was a companj of 
tion of the House generaiJy, and particu- brewers, by whom porter was sold at 4^/. 
larly that of his right hon. friend, the a pot, of tli6 same quality as that for 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In the ex- | which the publicans necessarily charged 
poaition which his right hon. friend liad ; 5it. because W. was the price required of 
made last Monday week of flic financial | them by the brewers by whom they were 
State of the country, he had expressed | supplied. It might be asked, Vhy the 
an intention of relieving the Wool duties ! publicans did not brew their own beer ? 
by a reduction of sixpence to one penny, 'fhe fact was, that they were prevented 
and at the same time of allowing the free ; by the great brewers, whose tenants they 
export of English wool. On the Hitter j were. They were not publicans in any 
part of that proposition, he had taken the ; sense but in name. If they attempted to 
opportunity of expressing to his right ; act independeiuj[j|r, they were instantly 
hon. friend his opinion the next day. He j turned out of their houses ; otherwise, a 
now licid in his band a number of petitions publican might most advantageously be a 
signed bv 12,500 of his constituents, retail brewer, much more so, indeed, than 
praying the interposition of that House, an ordinary retail brewer ; because he could 
against any such measure being carried sell his beer both in and out of doors. He 
into effect. These petitioners, amongst trusted that the House would take these 
other allegations, stated, that the long and every other grievance into its serious 
wool was the exclusive growth of this consideration, 
country, most essential to our ojwn manu- Ordered to lie on the table, 
factures, and they pray that it may not 

be permitted to be exported ; but that if Kepbai. of the Window Tax.] 
the House should differ from them, that Mr./foiAou^F said, he held in his band ape- 
they at least should be heard by counsel, tition from a number of Inhabitant house- 
A law which had existed for centuries holders of the parish of St. Anne’s, West- 
should not.be changed, without allowing tninster, praying fur a repeal of the whole, 
the parties whoso interests were affecliR, or such part as relate to the Window^ du* 
an opportunity of stating their case before lies, of the assessed taxes. This petition 

a committee of that House. He const- was from a portion of the great body of 

dered that the proposed measure began at petitioners who petitioned that House in 
the wrong end. Before wo opened the ex- the beginning of the year 1822. He had 
port wo should have relieved the raw ma- an opportunity of knowing, that if it had 
terial from all duties. not been strongly reported that it was the 

Ordered to lie on the table. intention of the chancellor of the Exche- 

quer to propose the remission of a large 
Excise Licences.] Mr. F. Palmer portion of the assessed taxes, and espe- 
presented a petition from the licensed vie- cially the window tax, petitions similar to 
tuallers of Reading, against the Excise the present would ere this have been pre- 
Licences. He trusted the House would sented from the whole of the city of 
take the subject into their serious consi- WeataiiDster ; and meetings were at pre- 
deration, as it was one of great iiii|foriancc sent convoked of the whole of the 
and as the existing system was the cause parishes of Westminster, for the pur* 
of considera\>le injustice. pose of petitioning the House not to carry 

Mr. Monck trusteil the House would into effect the plan which the chancellor 
feel the importance of relieving the nation of the Exchequer had proposed. The 
from these licenses, which operated as a petition which he had now the honour to 
kind of poll-tax.^ It was the most nneoual present wassigned by nine hundred house* 
kind of impost,' as whether a man sold a tiolders of the parish of St. Anne*s ; and 
greater or less quantity of beer, he was be begged the House particularly to re- 
subjected to the payment of the same mark, that it proceeded from persons of 
sum. lie trusted that this, therefore, every kind and denomination of political 
would be one of the burthens of the peo- opinion. He was quite sure, that when 
pic which the House would determine to tlie House wos told, that the first para* 
take off : fur it was quite as oppressive graph stated the sense which the peti* 
^as that odious window tax, to which he doners entertained of <*the firm, wise, 
‘trusted the House would that evening put and enlightened policy of that honourable 
an end. The ditHcuhies of all kinds under House,’* they would not believe that the 
which publicans laboured, were very groat, petition- was got up,” as it wae termed. 
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by those who usually prepared petitions 
from the city of Westminster. The pe- 
titioners stared* that they entertmned the 
most confident hopes'tliat this odious win- 
dow tax would be repealed by parliamAit. 
Nothing prevented the petition from hav- 
ing been signed by a much larger bod^ 
of individuals but want of time. As it 
was* it was signed by the members of tlic 
select vestry* even by the collectors of 
the king’s taxes* and by a number of 
other persons* who* on other occasions, 
differed very materially from those who 
were called reformers in politics. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth. 

That the Petitioners have seen a 
statement purporting to be an account 
(laid before the House on the 12th of; 
February* 1821r) of the public income 
and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
year ended the 5th of January, 1824, 
whereby it appears, that a surplus had 
been paid into his majesty's Exchequer 
of 6*700*000/. and upwards* arising, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, from the 
firm, wise, and enlightened policy of the 
House, a continuation of which the pe- 
titioners feel confident will tend essen- 
tially to maintain the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, and the good faith of 
all his majesty’s subjects ; that by the 
remission of a portion of the window and 
other taxes during the last session of 
parliament, the petitioners were relieved 
from a portion of the burthens of taxa- 
tion under which they had previously 
laboured, and they were anxiously led 
to anticipate a repeal of the whole of 
tlio house and window duties in the pre- 
sent session ; that the petitioners cpmpive 
those taxes, even as now reduced. To be 
not only grievous and insupportable bur- 
thens, but also unjust in their opera*> , 
tion, inasmuch as by the present scale of . 
taxation the windows of all houses are 
subject to the same duty, without re- , 
ference to local situation ; that a consi- ; 
derable proportion of the inhabitants of 
that parish are tradesmen in a small way 
of business, upon whom the assessed 
taxes have a most injurious and oppres- 
sive effect, as it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that many have been compelled to 
dispose of property to their great loss 
and disadvantage, in oader to prevent 
their goods being seized by the coHecr 
tors for payment thereof; that the peti- 
tioners humbly submit that the repeal of 
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the laws imposing a tax on windows 
would not operate as a total loss to the 
revenue, as the use and consumption of 
glass would in consequence of such repeal 
be greatly extended* and the duty on that 
article thereby increased ; the petitioners 
ilicrerore humbly pray, That the House 
will take the allegations aforesaid into 
consideration, and pass an act for the re- 
peal of all the laws relating to the assessed 
tax^, or such parts thereof as impose the 
tax in respect of windows and lights, as 
to the House shall seem meet.’* 

Mr. Hobhouse next presented a peti- 
tion froRi the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, in the county of 
Surrey ; setting forth, 

That the petitioners arc greatly op# 
pressed by the taxation they are com- 
pelled to endure, and by the rigorous 
mode in which these taxes are collected ; 
that the petitioners are more particularly 
oppresseef by the taxes known by the 
name of assessed tuxes, which in their 
very nature are equally partial and un- 
just; that the taxes levied on houses 
and windows, are not only partial and un- 
just, but are also injurious touthc health, 
adll destructive of moral habits among 
the people ; that the very principle of ail 
just taxation is in these taxes reversed, 
those who are least able to pay, being 
charged at a much heavier rate than those 
who are most able to hear the burthen ; 
that the truth of these assertions is proved 
in the following table : — 
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172 

Ditto .... 

JOO 


13 10 Cl 

W 10 10 

IHt 

Ditto 

100 

■10 

14 iO 0 

43 11 10 

196 


That from the above table it appears, that 
the first four houses pay from 9s. to 14s. 
6f/. in the pound, on an yverage, 58 per 
cent, and that the other four houses pay 
from 6s. 7d. to 8s. l(k/. in the pound, or 
36 per cent ; that the higher the rents, 
the greater the decrease of the rate of 
duties, and that consequently the middling 
housekeepers, who arc the least able to 
pay, are burthened the most ; that, owing 
to the great decay of trado during the 
last six years, and also the decrease or 

E rofits, the mass of the middle class of 
ouaekeepers are continually thrust down 
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lower and lower, until they are destroyed, 
to the great impoverishment of the body 
of the people ; that ministers have made 
it a boast, that they have been able to 
impose upon the people fivg millions of 
taxes more tlian are siifiicient to supply 
their wasteful system of misgoverning the 
country, which, at a time when distress 
stalks over the land, is evidence of both 
folly and hard-heartedness ; that ministers 
ought not to be trusted with any aurfdus, 
but, on the contrary, they ought to be 
compelled , to retrench their profligate 
system of corruption, and return to a just, 
wholesome, and economical mod6 or ad** 
ministering the affairs of the nation ; the 
petitioners are fully convinced that it 
will be for the advantage of every person 
in the nation that the assessed taxes 
should be wholly repealed, and they 
therefore pray. That the House will 
cause a repeal thereof to be iitade forth- 
with. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Ilobhouse then rose to make the 
motion of which lie had given notice. He 
began by observing, that he was quite 
sensible, that on the present occasion he 
should stand in nvibd of the whole of tliat 
indulgence which the House had been in 
the habit of being kind enough to give 
him, on the various* occasions on which 
he had felt it his duty to trouble them. 
These were not mere words of course; 
tliey were prompted by a sentiment which 
he unfeignedly felt, and which he was sure 
every body would be aware he must feel, 
when he was about to handle so vitally 
important a subject as the taxation of the 
country; and ivheii.it was his intention, 
he would not say to follow, because that 
would be irregular, but to allude to the 
recent speech of the right hoii. the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had en- 
lightened even his political enemies by 
some of the sound views of commercial 
policy which he had opened. If the right 
lion, gentleman followed up those views, 
and carried them into practice, he would 
acquire, he would not say that noisy 
qualify fame, but he would acquire that 
high and lasting character, which ought 
to be the first object of the ambition of 
every man who aspired to a share in 
the government of a country. At the 
same time, although in the commercial 
, course which the right hon. gentleman 
wal pursuing, he was actuated by the 
most correct principles— principles from 
which no maoi who had at all considered 


the subject, could express the slightest 
dissent— yet the right hon. gentleman 
had far from satisfied the just expecta- 
tions of ihe country, with respect to the 
reduction of taxation. It ought to be re- 
collected, that for some time, even before 
the right bon. gentleman's accession to 
office, the couniiy had been led to expect 
a considerable alleviation of its burthens. 
The present government appedred to have 
departed from the ruinous and ridiculous 
principle, that the true riches of a coun« 
try consisted in the wealth of the Treasury, 
and not in the wealth of the people. 
They appeared to have, in a great mea- 
sure, departed from that system which, 
had burthened the nation with the mo>t 
oppressive and grievous taxation which 
had ever been imposed — not upon a na- 
tion calling iucif free, but upon a nation 
living under the most absolute despotism. 
He should have glad to have seen, 
on the present occasion, a perseverance 
in. the reduction of taxation. Under 
other circumstances — had wc exerted 
ourselves in the cause of liberty in other 
countries— it would have been a different 
question. But, as tlic temple of Janus 
ivas shut, as it appeared for ever; as ive 
had made no lionourable efforts to main- 
tain the cause of independence in Eu- 
rope, and to sustain our own character in 
the world; the sacrifices which could have 
been justified only by being cpllcd for from 
such motives, ought not to be required 
after the deliberate adoption of a policy of 
so opposite a nature. In his majesty’s 
speech at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, it was said, that every thing in the 
country was prosperous ; that commerce 
was prosperous; that agriculture was 
proapj^rous to an extent not anticipated 
even by the most ardent admirers of the 
present political system. The revenue 
was also stilted to be highly flourishing. 
Why, if that were the case, was this the 
precise time chosen for continuing the 
' burthens of the people ? 

I He would take the liberty, en passant^ 

: when this boast was made of the increased 
prosperity of the country, to say, that he 
was not quite so certain of the fact. He 
was nut quite ' so certain, that the im- 
provement of agriculture did not prove 
the depression of other branches of the 
community. He found that those who 
had been so aniCious for the improvement 
of agriculture, merely meant that they 
were anxious for a rise of prices. It was 
for that purpose, that they were so de- 
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•irous of the com laws. If the agricul- House of Commons. Wiili respect ta. 
turists did not complain at present, he the emperor Francis, he had certainly 
concluded it was because corn was dear, had something to do with the prosperity 
But, a rise in the price of corn must be of the country ; for he had transmitted to 
injurious to ail the other classes of the us two millions five hundred thousand 

population. It was impossible that the pounds, in ftill payment for a debt, tho 

country could go on tolerably with high amount of which, principal and interest, 
prices. It was a principle which had been was stated, in a speech made two sessions 
advocated on both sides of the House : it ago by the hon, member for Buckingham- 
had been advocated by the right hon. shire, to be twenty-one millions and a 
gentleman opposite ; it bad been advo- balf.^ With respect to the other calumni* 
cated by his late lamented friend ( Mr. ated character, of course in the situation 
Ricardo), that no benefit could possibly in which he was placed, he could not 
be expected from high prices. But, speak as he felt of that House ivhich at 

though from high prices it had been present^xisted— for he could not suppose 

I iroved we could expect nothing, still that it would ** sit attentive to its own 
ess was any benefit to be derived from applause.*' Not that House of Cbrnmons, 
fluctuating prices. As long however as therefore, but the House of Commons— a 
the present corn-bill lasted, those fluctua- House of Commons in which the right 
tions must continue. Either the con- right hon. gentleman himself hud sat— 
sumer would be buying at too high a rate, had actually sanctioned the imposition on 
or the producer would be selling at too the country, of every part of that system 
low a rate. Petitions would thus keep winch the wight hon. gentleman now pro- 
pouring into the House, from the one posed to abrogate and ‘annul. And yet 
party or from the other. One ckisb would ^the right hon. gentleman had gone out of 
appeal to government for aid- against the his way to declare, that the people were 
other ; and government having only a under great obligations to the House of 
choice of evils, would be unable to adopt Commons for getting them out of their 
that line of policy which true wisdom difficulties. The merit, ^aftcr alt, was very 
would suggest. It seemed to be forgotten trifling. For what was it.^ After tlio 
by the agriculturists, that a change even people of England, with a patience, a long 
now appeared to be approaching. If thje suffering, and an endurance, which no 

[ ircsent prices continued, wo sliould soon nation had ever before exhibited under 
lave the bonded wheat in the market ; such circumstances, had allowed them- 
and what would the agriculturists say selves to be taxed, not in their luxuries 
then ? If the average should prove to be merely — not in their comforts merely— 
beyond 70s. (and it had occasionally been but to the very destruction of exivt- 
evcii 74*s.) in would come the bonded once (for many of our fellow-coun- 
wheat; and should we then bear the right try men had died under tlie infliction), 
hon. gentleman talk of the prosperity of the chancellor of the Exchequer came 
agriculture ? lie believed not. He re- forward and said— we will not continue 
collected that, on the first day of the ses- the pressure ; we will not, after the nation 
sion, the hon. gentleman who moyedl^the has been at peace for nine years, tax you 
Address, attributed the flourishing state as if we had been at war for nine years ; . 
of the country to a superior being. He and we have no hesitation in making such 
imagined the hon. gentleman did not a proposition to that kind, paternm par- 
mean any one of his majesty's ministers, liament, to whom you sure so deepljr in- 
althougli he supposed they were consi- debfed for relief from your difficulties.*' 
dered superior beitigs. What the hon. He would take the liberty to say, that he 
gentleman meant, he supposed, was, that had heard the right hon. gentlemamassigu 
the prosperity was not owing to natural a much more rational cause for the pros* 
causes. The right hon. the chancellor .of perity of the country, not in the presen t,r 
the Exchequer, in his speech the other but dunng the last year. His worda 
night, gave the credit of the improvement were, ** that the increase of commerco 
elsewhere. The right bon. gentleman had abroad, and the increase of commerce at 
introduced two topics into his speech, home, were principail^ir owing to the in- 
which certainly did not bwr very closely creasing ease and comfort of the people.'* 
on the question. He went a little out of True; they were so. But, could tho . 
his way to defend two calumniated eba- right lion, gentleman hooeatly, and with 
racters— tlie emperor Francis, and the high cumeter which bo maintained, 
VOL. X. I 217 
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arid no doubt always would maintain, say ight hon. the chancellor of the Exche- 
that thw ease and comfc^'t of the people qucr was not the bringing forward of the 
were attributable to parliament? [The budget for the year.; it went further ; it 
chancellor of the Exchequer nodded in was in the nature of a scheme of the 
the afiirmativa.] The right hon. gentle- (ininces of the countrvtto beaded upon 
man thought that they were. He (Mr. H.) up to the year 1827 ; irom which this fact 
thought that thby were not. Let the was clearly to be inferred, that during that 
right hon. gentleman produce his proofs : period at least no further reduction of 
let him bring into detailed examination taxes was to be expected. He was glad 
the whole course of the national burthens to find that the right hon. gentleman, had 
and taxation; and where the right «hon. in some degree, altered part of our corn- 
gentleman could trace one benefit enjoyed mercial regulations. The right hon. 
by the people to parliament, he pledged gentleman seemed to sec that it was im- 
hiraseif that he would trace tivo or more possible for this country to disconnecC 
to the people themselves. The f'.ct was nerself from the rest of Europe. The 
that, owing to the acquiescence of parlia- right hon. gentleman in very beautiful and 
iiient. government had for so many years poetic language, had talked of the cords 
had their hands in the pockets of the peo- which bound oown the commerce of the 
plcy that they quite forgot to whom the country. By whom, he would ask, were 
property which they were taking actually those cords twisted together, where, but 
belonged ; so that when a remission of in that House ? The right hon. gentle- 
taxation took place, they talked of it as if man had. in the same strain, alluded to 
it were a boon to the country^and as if the golden idol of prejudice. But. where 
they were making a free gift to the people, was that idol most devoutly worsliipped ? 
as a reward for their good, decent, kind. By whorti were its altars endowed? 
orderly, complaisant conduct ; and not as Where did*’ it find so many worshippers 
if they were merely abstaining from tak- as in that House ? The right hon. gentle- 
ing that which was the undoubted proper- man found his admirers and his suppor- 
ty of the people themselves [bear hear], ters in that House, as did all his prede- 
The late lordXnndonderry had more than cessors. Of that idol it might be said, as 
onco declared in that House, that the re- of other idols-— 

.duction of further taxation was impossi- «« Of whatsoe’er descent the godhead be. 
ble ; and that if any further taxes were A stock, a stone, or homely pedigree, 

taken off. he would resign. The late In his defence bis servants are as bold 

chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Vansit- As if he had been formed of beaten .gold.” 
tart, had said, on a motionffor a repeal of He hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
agricultural horse tax. that that motion recollect, that it was not in that House 
was the commencement of an assault on alone that his conduct was to be judged 
the finances^ of the country, and that if of. He should recollect, that although 
it were carried, it would be impossible for there was one dark spot in the country— 
him to keep his place. Thus, the king's he meant that House — yet that outside 
ministers had always declared that noth- its doors a beam of light had shone 
ing could be done in the way of repealing around ; that the people were able to 
faxes. Fortunately, however, it was judge of public transactions and of public 
found, that some relief to the people men ; and that they were not likely to 
could be afforded in the way of repealing submit in silence to the future mal-admi- 
taxes. Nay. he was one of those who. nistration of their affairs. The chancellor 
thought that much further relief might, in of the Exchequer had estimated a surplus 
the same manner, be afforded. It had of 4.185.099/. at the end of his five years’ 
been said, that ^he country was recovering computation s but > the Austrian loan, 
firom its difficulties. If the fact were so. which became available in a small repay- 
was it to the ministers that the amend- ment. wbm to be diverted from any chan- 
tnent was to be ascribed? No. To the native nei of relief for the people. The taxes, 
health and vigour of the nation was the also, which the government had consented 
recovery to be ascribed. It was a piece to reduce, were not considered as the 
of shameful presumption on the part of 'inost pressing by the people at large, 
ministers, to take credit to tliemselves for' For instance, they had heard that night. 
* that recovery, to apply the praise which that petitions were numerously preparing 
was due to the patient to those who had in Yorkshire against the repeal of the 
caused bis disease. The statement of the wool-tax. ■ They- had alao a notice from 
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the hon. raenaber for Coventry» that he 
would have a quantity of petitions to pre* 
sent against the reduction of the silk duty. 
It was odd that* these attempts at relief 
created nothing but dissatisfaction the 
country did not seem sensible of the in* 
tended fdvour. The taxes which the right 
lion* gentleman proposed to repeal would 
not give relief to the great body of the 
people. He would take, for instance, the 
repeal of the duty on silk. How few of 
the great body of the people would gain 
by the repeal of those duties. The re- 
duction might operate on the higher 
orders ; it might benefit them, but on the 
lower class, who ought to be the natural 
objects of relief, it would scarcely have 
any effect. It might indeed, and would, 
in reference to our commercial system, 
have, at a future time, a good effect; but 
it would produce on the great body of the 
people, no present benefit. The plan of 
the right lion, gentleman for years, at 
least, was intended to be permanent. If 
the House, therefore, intended to make a 
stand for the reduction of taxes, now was 
the time. If the House did not make a 
stand at that critical moment, they could 
afterwiirds have little hope of efiecting so 
desirable an object. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated to the House, that in 
1827 he would have a surplus of 4>, 135,099/. 
It did not appear that that sum was to 
be disposed of by government, to ef* 
feet an object so vulgar as the 
repeal of taxes : He entirely con- 
curred in the principle of the improved 
commercial policy, from which these re« 
ductions emanated; but still he contended 
that there were other and better reduc- 
tions, more suited to the actual wants 
and expectations of the country. He 
must repeat his dislike to the announced 
application of so large a part of the Aus* 
Irian repayment, for what the minister 
might call a little agreeable, pleasing 
scheme of architectural improvement. U 
looked as if the right hon. gentleman 
thought that the people were too rich to be 
offered this portion of their money which 
they had lent — that they were too religious, 
too monarchical, too grateful to cnurch 
and state, to forego this opportunity of 
building new churches, and repairing 
ancient palaces— -that they wished any 
thing to be done with the cash which bad 
been called a God- send ; rather than Chat it 
should be forced back into their owimockets. 
This was well enough imagined of a peo- 
ple who had paid, according to a. calcula- 


tion which baffled credibility and bewil- 
dered rhe imagination, during the last 
thirty years, in taxesand loanA, the enorm- 
ous sum of two millions of millions of 
pounds. A part of the surpuis was it 
seemed, intended to be laid out in build- 
ing churches. But, did the people want 
churches I He was ready to agree with 
the chancellor of tbe Exchequer, that if 
places of worship were wanted, it wos 
the duty of government to find them. An 
hon. member of that House (Mr. John 
Smith) had said on a former evening, 
that gs long as one man in the country 
was oppscssed with taxes, he would not 
consent to the appropriation of any sum 
of money to the building of churches. 
He concurred with the hon. member : he 
considered the appropriation of the public 
money to such an object a profligate ex- 
penditure. Beligious as he really believ- 
ed the people of England to be, he 
yet hopeil,*that they would not elect any 
gentleman who should vote for so profli- 
atc a grant of their money. The right 
on. gentleman had certainly been very 
unfortunate in the time he had selected 
for the appropriation of the money of the 
people to the uses of chuVeh. The 
church did not want it. I'herc was, un- 
fortunately, a feeling abroad, that, by 
some accident or other, the interests of 
the church did not go hand in hand with 
tbe interests of the people. To show how 
little had been gained by the building of 
new churches, he would state what he had 
beard on the authority of a friend of his 
who had a pew at Mary-Ia-bonne church. 
His friend had assured mm, that, since tho 
building of the new church at Maryda- 
bonne, the pews in the old church had 
doubled and even trebled in point of price, 
and the parish rales had increased 25 per 
cent ; and all this, after the expenditure 
of so much of the public money in tbe 
building of churches ! — Reverting to the 
Austrian loan, he begged to remind the 
House of a declaration made by Mr. Pitt, 
in his place in that House. Mr. Pitt had 
said, that the Emperor ofr Austria might 
bo sued in his own courts for the amount 
of that loan, and that mortgage bonds to 
the amount of four millions had been 
lodged in the bank of England to the cre- 
dit of that loan. It was not until the year 
1818, tliat the discovery was made, that 
this loan was not to be considered as in 
tbe nature of a debt. At all events, ^he • 
rraayment ought to go in the reduction 
of taxes. Let the House see what would 
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be 6ie aituatioii of the coantry in the 1798. when there was a triple assewment 
year 1827. They would have, according and when Mr. Pitt told the House, that 
to the present scale, to raise 54.577,654/. unleaa it consented to that mea- 
but of the pockets of the people. In his .sure the nation must succumb to 
opinion, that was a sum that mght not be FAince— the house and window tax 
taken from the people ; it was more than amounted to l,478,0()0/>— little more 
was necessary ; it was more than they than the sum at present collected, 
pould afford to pay. It was considered There was another objection which he 
necessary by ministers to keep up the bad to make to this tax, even in its pre- 
sinking fund— he thought most unwisely, sent state ; namely, that it was always 
If they would do away with that fund, inexpedient to retain any part of a tax, 
they could instantly apply the amount in the whole of which might be done away 
Inducing the taxes. The taxes which in with. It was keeping up the scaffolding, 
bis judgment ought to be reduced above and preparing for any thing that might 
all others, were the assessed ttnces, be- follow. What struggles had occurred 
cause they were most felt by the people, regarding the salt duties ; and it seemed 
Out of the filly five milHona- of taxes almost as if they were to be continued, 
which were raised, fifty millions were for the chancellor of the Exchequer was 
nused without observation ; but the still anxious to cling to the last relic of 
remaining five millions created perpetual the impost. A great many objections 
harassing and diseontrnt by means of the might be reasonalw urged to the house 
surcharges. After the diminution of the and window tax. It was not only inqui- 
tax of the lost year, it wouldbe recollect- sitorial, but it deprived the labourine 
ed, that those surcharges had created a classes of those main sources of health 
great sensation throu^out the country, and strength— the li^ht and air. True 
They were of a nature so vexatious as to it was that a reduction, or a supposed 
make it impossible for the people to sub- reduction, had been made in 182S; but 
mit to them. He held in his hand a the people had received little benefit thcre- 
pamplilet written • by a gentleman who from ; for such had been the vigilance of 
was himself a commissioner of taxes, who the surehargers, urged on by the premium 
had stated, that he had often sat as com- held out to them in the Treasury minute, 
missioner, and seen decisions made by a that it was a fact, that, in Westminster, 
very small majority, and departed from in some of his constituents aetualty now paid 
a few days after by the very same com- more than they did before. This effect 
mitsioners. Such were the uncertain, had been proouced by the surehargers 
theinconBistcnt,thehara88ingconseqttences finding out sOlne back windows that be- 
ef that tax ; and such consequences were fore had escaped attention, and by com- 
likely to take place aa long as the govern- priling the tenants to pay for miserable 
meiit continued to preserve the wstem. fights belonging tp cellars, or more pro- 
The <||^nestion was, whether the inhabitants perly subterranean- dungeons, and which 
of this country were to be well or ill were only just suflicient to exhibit the 
lodged— not only at this moment, but squalid wretchedness of the inhabitants, 
from the beginning to the end of their chaneellor of the Exchequer had 

existence t In many instances 100 per said, that to make the advantages of his 
cent on the rent was actually pud in the reduction more generally felt, the base- 
house and window tax. In some caves ment stories of houses, used as shops, 
it was even more. There was a whole should not be charged ; but his intention 
street in Bath, where the houses let for in this respeet bad been frustrated, for 
S2/. per annum, and where the king's the surehargers, whenever they could find 
taxes amounted to no less than 34/. per a window at the back of such shops, or 
annum. It was to be observed, that this which was not aetually used for the pur- 
duty had been originally given as a com- pose of displaying goods for sale, never 
mutation for others— such as the tax upon foiled to cmarge for it. He might, be 
tea ; but it was not a little remarkable, thought, fairly ask for the repeal of the 
that the tea-tax had been renewed, con- whole of the assessed taxes ; but be knew 
tinned, and enormously increased ; for it there were a great number of individuals 
had been since raised from 12 per cent, who had a respeet for what they called 
to lop per cent,' and not one shilling of the sinking fund (but which he believed 
the house and window duty had, on that to be a fallacy), and who would not con- 
account) been relinqoiriied. In the year I cur in a project which they fancied might 
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a^ttbe public credit. He sbould there* debt to tbit couotr^—be applied at once 
fore only go for a reduction of 1 JSOSfiOOt. to the redaction of the taxes 1 A part 
Not but that he thought, from, the right of this money was destined for the repairs 
bon. gentlemanis own statement with re* said to be necessary at Windsor Castle, 
spect to the house-tax, that k also mi^it If his mamty wished to embark in the 
be taken off. There had already been repairs of tins palace, to which no one 
an increhse in the revenue. There could had aiiy objection, why were not such 
be no doubt that the impulse which the palaces as those of Kew and Richmond, 
reduction of this tax would give to build* to which every body objected, pulled 
ing, would add to this increase ; and when down? But it appeared that a committee 
it was considered, how large a portion of was So be appointed, under whose direo* 
the sums spent in budding was paid in tion these repairs were to be performed, 
taxes, be could not doubt that there- He knew diat if a proposal bad been made 
venue would be benefitted b^ the pro- on his side of the House to prevent bis 
posed measure. He was quite willing majestjiefrom playing the ■ ■'■■he would 
that the repeal proposed by the right hon. not say what, it would at least have been 
gentleman of the duties on rum, silk, and thought, by the gentlemen on the other 
coals, slioidd be tried by way of. experi- side, a very scurvy one. But how long 
ment ; but he could see no reason for that would these repairs take ? Would they 
on wool. Even the hon. member for be completed before the arrival of that 
Yorkshire, who represented a preat wool period, at which the country might be 
county, had said, that the people could deprived of the services of bis majesty 
wait for this: he (Mr. H.) also said, let in goverdlng it? They would at least 
them wait, and let objects of more gene* take five or six years [a laugh]. He 
ral importance precede it. Against the really had no wish to treat this subject 
proposed reduction of the duty on coals, indecorously, but he could not help mak- 
his only objection was, that it was insuffi* ing these observations, because ft had 
cient. So. small was it, that the right bon. been whispered that the sol^ object in 
gentleman had no right to call it a relief commencing the repaiss at Windsor Cas- 
of tiie public burtliens. Its total amount tie was, that such was bis majesty’s wish ; 
was 100,000?. : and this saving was not to and it was said moreover, although ho did 
come to the public, until uler it had not pretend to know Miy thing of the ae- 
passed through the hands of all the deal* crets of the cabinet, that if it had not 
ers, wliolesale end retail.*»But, to return been for the propoeed alterations of this 
to the subject of the redaction which he palace, we should havebadmoreeburohee. 
had to propose. The total repeal of the Stlrely, the public money ought not to 
window-tax which he pVoposed would be tboe wantonly expended at m -time 
amount to 1,205,0001.; the dutiee pro- when the people had a. right to expect 
posed to be repealed, by the rmht hen. n diminution of tbeif burthens ! Adding 
gentleman, and to which be (Mr. H.j then 15O,0Q0k as the estimate fin* the re- 
bad no objection, were 712,0001., making pairs of Windsor Castle, there would still 
a total of 1,917,0001. This he thought be needed a further sum to complete the 
was a very moderate demand from one whole redaction of 1,205,0001. ; and for 
who thought the whole of the assessed this be would propose the adoption of 
taxes nugm and ought to be repealed, the plan of the hon. member for Abing- 
According to the statement of the chan- don; namely, the taking off the tax upon 
cellor of the Exchequer, 700,0001. of the beer, and putting it upon malt, by wbidi 
money reemved on aeconnt of the Ans- there would be a gain to the country of 
trian loan, was to be devoted to the es- 280,0001> Tliose, therefore, . who were 
tiinatcs of 1823, and (he balance was to the most strongly in fhvdhr of the sink- 
bespread over tlie three ensuing years, ing fond might safely support his project; 
But why, he asked, was not the whole to for he wished to do nothing that would 
be applied to the expenditure of the next touch it. 

year ? It was quite a new thing in the Having thus gone through such calcu- 
country’ssyBtemoffinanee,tliatthebiidget latione as were necessary, be called upon 
should be made for three yenis. Why die House, but especially upon the coun- 
ahould not that which the right hon. gen- try gantlemen, to give him Aeir support, 
tiemancalleda **6od'Send’' tbesurawitb— for thu whole population claimed a redvc- * 
which the emperor of Austria had paid a tion of the taxes. When Ibeir owb par- 
dividend of it. in the pound npoo hie tioular interests .were concerned, (be 
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country^ gnMlemen had veheraenily with- 
stood .the minUters of the Crown; and 
they could scarcely do less when the in- 
terests of the whole comfnuqity were in- 
volved. The chancellor of the Exchi^uuer 
had declared that the pcople^of England 
were grateful : it was true ; they were 
grateful for real benefits conferred. They 
had received some •lupefits unquestion- 
ably ; but not so many as they had ex- 

J ecteds and as they bad a right to expect. 

f minbters did not come forward with 
some more palatable proposal for lessen- 
ing the weight which still pressed hea- 
vily upon all classes, they would find that 
they had grievously disappointed the 
country, and instead of the people being 
grateful for the benefits they had received, 
they would be wrathful that they had re- 
ceived no more.’ The servants of the 
Crown, from the tenor of the speech of 
the right bon. gentleman, seemed to rely 
upon the concurrence of the great mass 
of the population; but aa it would soon 
be found that they had disappointed the 
people, 80 they, in their turn, would be 
disappointed in the support of the people ; 
and opposition would be given to the mea- 
sures of government, not merely from 
one side of the House, but from all classes 
throughout the kingdom. After apolo-' 
gising for the length of time he bad oc- 
cupied, the hon. gentleman moved, 

1. That it appears to this House, that 
the reduction of taxes proposed by his 
majesty’s chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is not such as to satisfy the just expecta- 
tions of the people.' 

2. That the window-tax is unjust, 
unequal In its operation, and most oppres- 
sive to the least opulent portion of the 
community ; and that it appears to this 
House that the said tax should, from the 
5th of next April, be totally and imme- 
diately repealed.’* 

Mr. Maberiy rose for the purpose of 
submitting toihe House some observations 
on this subject. He thought it was ex-' 
tremely important, because the proposal 
submitted to tli^ House by the right boo. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, was not 
for one year, but for four ; and no further 
reduction of the public burthens could be 
looked for by the people during that period. 
He was particularly, desirous to guard 
himself against any misconstruction, or a 
charge of inconstancy, with respect to 
*what had fallen from > him on a former 
evening, and what he should have to ofler 
on the present occasion. When the r^ht 


hon. gentleman had submitted to the 
House his view of the state of the public 
finances, he (Mr. M.) had said, that' he 
thought that view was a fair one, and that 
thd nation’s prosperity was rather under 
than over-rated in it. With respect to the 
taxes which it was then proposed to re- 
peal, he had stated his concurrence in the 
general principle of reduction, but had 
reserved to himself the right of pronoun- 
cing upon the details when they should 
coroe in discussion before the House. With 
respect to the repeal of bounties, he fully 
concurred with the right hon. gentleman ; 
and he thought that it was a mild and o 
judicious course to spread the proposed 
reduction over a period of ten years. 
Having ofiered thus much in explanation, 
be hoped be should not be deemed incon- 
sistent in seconding the present motion, 
because in tbeformer debate he had stated, 
that he did not think the proposed re- 
ductions adequate to the circumstances of 
the country, and the well-grounded ex- 
pectations qf the people. He was pre- 
pared to contend, that relief from taxation 
ought to be afforded on a much more ex- 
tensive scale, and to that point he would 
now direct his observations. The con- 
tinuance of a tax, where there existed a 
substitute, be had no hesitation in saying 
he considered a^grievauce to the people. 
When, therefore, on an evening sub- 
sequent to Monday^ the23rd ult. the House 
was about to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, he bad come down to 
his 'place with the intention of opposing 
the motion that the Speaker should leave 
the Chair, 'beoau^ lie had intended to 
take that *opport unity of statirig his views 
upon these important subjects. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
had not received any notice of such an 
intention, and Of he was not then prepared 
to enter into the question, he requested 
him ( Mr. M. } to postpone his statement 
until tlie . present occasion. With tliis 
request he had given a ready compliance. 
Berhapait was better that he had done so, 
for he- could hardly have chosen a fitter 
occasion than was afforded by the present 
motion, for intreating the House to come 
to a decision upon the scheme of finance 
for*four;^ars. After the present night 
the pubUc would be able to see upon what 
theyr might depend. He concurred en- 
tirely with the hon. member for W’est- 
minster, in the view he had taken of the 
piMicuIar measure to which the attention 
ef the House had bera called. The rc- 
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duction of the window-tax would aflfofd visited cottages io the country, were 
the greatest relief to the country, which aware that one room often contained 
had a claim for nothing less# lie believed grown up people of both sexes ; so that 
also, that the House might with the utmost under such circumstances, regularity and 
safety repeal the whole of the assessed purity could^not be expected. If these 
taxes. But here again, like the hon. iitiposts were removed, buildings would 
member For Westminster, he was not dis- increase, artisans would necessarily be 
posed to push the matter so far. After employed, work would be afforded to tho 
what had been already said, he should not idle, and an a(ldili|mal consumption oc< 
go much irrto detail, to shew that the casioned of our produce and manufactures, 
window-tax was highly objectionable on The chancellor of the Exchequer might, 
various grounds; but he should refer upon perhaps, think these considerations of 
this point, in the first place, to a return little ur no importance; but in his (Mr. 
upon the table on the subject of surchar- M.’s) view of the question, they ought to 
ges. Of all modes of augmenting the be contomplated, in the first instance, as 
revenue, this seemed the roost odious and the most cogent reasons for carrying the 
offensive, although it had been undertaken motion now before the House.-— What, 
under the authority of a Treasury minute, then, was the argument of those who sup- 
He would venture to assert, that if the ported and defended an adherence to this 
commissioners of taxes had continued to and to other taxes ? That they were ne- 
survey and to make surcharges upon the cessary for the purpose of upholding 
inhabitants of the houses surveyed, pe- public credit. This reply had been often 
titions against the course pursued would before miTde; it hod been made when tho 
have been presented to parliament from marquis of Londonderry and the chan- 
every town in the empire. Under the cellor of the Exchequer of that day 
orders of the Treasury, however, the declared, that no more taxes could 
commissioners had been arrested in their be repealed, and that ministers had 
progress, at least as far as the window duty done all that was possible in the way of 
was concerned ; but those commissioners alleviating the public* burthens, without 
were still at liberty to proceed with their endangering public credit. Nevertheless, 
surveys and surcharges for the house duty, the House of Commons having expressed 
In all probability, before the present year a decided opinion in fhVour of further re- 
was concluded, they would proceed, and ductions, the servants of the Crown con- 
the surcharges would be continued, in the sented to relinquish some further taxes, 
most vexatious manner. — In noticing notwithstanding their previous declara- 
briefly the many objections to the window* tions. These were inconsistencies that 
tax, he might properly begin by observing, would hardly have been believed by those 
that he was persuaded the repeal of it who had not witnessed them. Still, the 
would bring home a great many families ministers had managed to maintain public 
now residing abroad. It was well-known credit ; and they would no doubt be able 
that house rent on the continent was much to do so now, after the proposed further 
cheaper than in England ; and if by the reduction.— He would just state how far 
abrogation of this law, it were reduced in he concurred with the chancellor of the 
this country, persons noig spending their Exchequer and where he differed from 
fortunes abroad, would disperse their him, and leave the House to decide be- 
money among their own countrymen, and tween the two plans for the diminution of 
thus at once benefit the revenue and Uie taxation. Let them look at what the right 
public. The house and window tax oc- hon.gent.calculated would be the produce 
casioned a great want of comfort among of the revenue, ns compared with the ex- 
thc lower, and even among the middling penditure : there would be*a surplus in the 
classes of society-. The compressing of so ensuing^ four years of 4,135,00(M. of 
many living beings into small spaces, pro- which, indeed, 2,SOO,000/. was from the 
ducra many diseases, and diseases brought repayment of the loan from Austria. As 
with them other injurious consequences, to this sum from Austria, however, no 
Morality had always been a most impor- sooner had the right hon. gentleman got 
tant feature in the legislation of this king- it, than he seemed to be at a loss" what to 
dom ; bnt it could not be denied that, the do with it. The money, according to the ^ 
morals of the labouring classes were most vulger phrase, seemed **to burn in his* 
materially injured by the eflS^cta of the powet.*’ Now, be contended that, in 
taxes, now under review. All who had the stale of the country— he would not 
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call it diatrcBt|,for undoubtedly it was in a 
state very considerable prosperity;-— 
but after all ita exertions it was necessa- 
rily a state of privation ; they had not a 
light to take from the country a shilling 
iMre than was absolutely necSssary to pay 
the public creditor, and to uphold the 
establishments which were required for 
the security of the opmtry. They had 
no more right to taae from the people 
money to augment the sinking funds the 
principle of which they bad already de- 
parted from, than they had to waste the 
public money for any other purpose what- 
ever. But. besides the sinking fund there 
was a large amount of miscellaneoua es- 
timates* The first item of these estimates 
was a sum of 500.0001. for building of 
Churches. On what grounds was this 
vote justified? Had they bad petitions 
from the people for churches Chearll? 
Had they had petitions for a single church? 
He was in the^ habit of attenmng at the 
time when petitions were usuallyjpresenled. 
and he had heard of none* it the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should offer 
them aiw grounds (as yet he had oflTered 
none) for ^building these churches, why 
should^ they not. as had been suggested 
by a right hon. baronet, act as they had 
done in Ireland— /red the church die 
money? There might be a period in 
which they might afford to give money to 
the church, but it was not the present. 
He should go to the next item, which 
was 300.0002. for the repair of Windsor 
Castle. He was as well disposed as any 
man to see the monarch of this country 
lodged most magnificently; but it was 
worthy of consideration, whether, out of the 
useless palaces belonging to the Crown, 
the means could not be found of providing 
one magnificent residence, without uking 
the money from the pockets of the people. 
He had no doubt there could. The next 
item on which he should remark was. the 
sum appropriated to the Sinking Fund ; 
which was calculated at upwards of five 
millions for the four next years, and which 
was all taken ' out of the pocketa of the 
people by taxation.— He sliould now 
advert to the sums which would be saved, 
if. instead of raising this sum to support 
public credit, taxes to a corresponding 
amount were given up. There- would be 
a saving, if the assessed taxes were given 
up. of 300.000/. ill the collection of Uie 
' reyenue. which would be a relief to that 
amount to the public, over and above the 
defalcation from the payments into the 
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Exchequer. But. besides this reduction, 
now that the finances of a country were 
conducted on a system— -a thing never 
thought of by the right hon. gentleman^s 
predecessors— he should suggest another 
item of saving on collection, which could 
be effected without any loss toxhe Ex- 
chequer. According to the present way 
in which the duties on malt and beer were 
collected, the collection of the- tax on malt 
cost 140.000/.. the collection of the beer- 
tax 240.000/. ^ Now. by taking off the 
beer-tax. and increasing the tax on malt 
in a proportion to cover the deficiency, 
the whole tax could' be collected for 
140.000/.. as at present; for not one addi- 
tional public servant would be required 
beyond those who were at present em- 
ployed in the collection of the malt-duty, 
because the same measuring and surveying 
was required whether the duty was 10s. or 
208.. and the only additional trouble was 
i to write one figure instead of the other. 
Without calculating, therefore. tlia.effect 
which must be produced on the consumption 
of malt, by leaving the business of brewing 
free, there would be a saving of 280|00o£ 
a year, all of which would accrue directly 
to the Exchequer . and there would be 
this additional advantage, that the tax on 
malt would fall equally on the poor and 
on the rich, white the tax on beer ex- 
onerated the rich to burthen the poor. 
This was contrary to every principle of 
justice or equity ; and he did hope, that 
I wben^ be should have the honour of 
bringing this subject before the House, 
they would remedy an evil so palpable ; 
for if the revenue were to remain, even 
! upon its present footing, it ought to be 
I raised, as well as collected, u^n proper 
and equitable principles. Taking the 
various items that had been subtpitted to 
the House altogether, he understood, that 
the income of the country would be such 
as would give ministers, mr the four years 
in question, a power of annually reducing 
taxes; and the amount of this reduction 
might be between six and seven millions. 
But. to theproposition of further reduction, 
the resistance made by government seem- 
ed to be founded upon this determination 
Ion their part — *HVe will have a sinking 
I fund.’* Surely, however, his majesty’s 
I minisiers. before they came down to 
parliament and asked tor a sinking fund 
for four years, ought to inquire, and con- 
sider whether there was no measure within 
their reach which miglit. with more ad- 
vantage to the people^ sustain p|Alic 
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credit — noy^f wliich might satiate those 
gentlemen whose anxiety for public credit 
made them, at present) the warmest sup- 
porters of a sinking fund. By the mea- 
sure which he would proposCf they might 
take every Exchequer bill out of the 
market ;* whereast in the event of a war, 
for instance, government would have to 
fund those very Exchequer bills ; and sup- 
pose they were to be funded at 75, the 
loss to the country would be about seven 
mi' lions. This measure was the sale of 
the land-tax [hear]. The Hou^ was 
aware, that in the tiine of Mr. Pitt, the 
government did, by what was perhaps 
then an unjust act of parliament, assign 
away from the income of the country 
two millions of the land-tax for ever. 
With the motives or causes of that act, 
he had nothing to do. He wanted it 
to be now put in force, on fair and 
proper principles. The preamble of the 
act recited, that the bill was passed to 
sustain public credit ; and he now called 
upon ministers ; to apply it for such 
a space of time as might be sufficient to 
attain all the vast benefits that he was 
sure might be derived from it« If the 
right hon. gentleman would only make 
some slight alteration in the act ; if he 
would put a fair and proper price upon 
the redemption of the tax ; it would be 
sold to the extent of about forty millions. 
There could be no doubt that it would be 
sold to that amount ; and if by such a 
measure government were enabled to 
take forty millions of stock out of the mar- 
ket, could any one doubt how immensely 
such an operation must raise public cre- 
dit ? Must it not do so upon that very 
principle which had of late been so stre- 
nuously contended for within those walls 
— that tile supply and the demand always 
bore in the market a relative and exact 
proportion to each other? It was clear, 
therefore, that public credit would rise, 
in the same ratio that the aggregate 
amount of government-stock decreased. 
The measure be spoke of would give to 
the right hon. gentleman the uncontrolled 
power of selling the land-tax to this enor- 
mous extent, and to a still greater extent, 
if they were to odd to it, as a fair induce- 
ment to the purchaser, all those rights 
and privileges which would increase, of 
necessity, the value of the purchase ; 
namely, the rights accompanying land it- 
self and its possession ; such • as those of 
returning members to parliament, killing 
gam^eli^ibility to the magistracy, 


tax so redeemed, would increase in value, 
in proportion as there might be added to 
it the benefit of those additional privile- 
ges to the holder which would attach to 
the land. did appear to him, that if 
the sale of 4he land-tax should be thus 
efiected, public credit (and he put it to 
the right non. gentleman himself whether 
this was not evident) would be sufficient- 
ly sustained without any sinking fund. 
Thete could not be the objection to this 
plan, that there would be too great a ha- 
zard to the revenue. But if this objec- 
tion was felt, let ministers, he would say, 
carry the sale of this tax before they pro- 
ccccfed to any reduction of the others. 
If this sale could be effected, let the taxes 
be reduced subsequently, when the result 
of the sale should be known. He could 
assure the right hon. gentleman, that if lie 
would give to this subject thst careful at- 
I tention which he was so capable of bestow- 
ing,he would find that he would speedily be 
able to come down to the House and pro- 

C ose a reduction of taxation. If the right 
on. gentleman, meanwhile, would only 
pledge himself to consider the matter with 
I that care which it demanded, • he would 
not press him to make such reduction, 
until after the measure of selling this tax 
should have been efiected. He could not 
think that he was pressing the right hon. 
gentleman unfairly ; but if the right hon. 
gentleman thought so, at least let the 
proposition go to a committee. Surely, 
however, he had no ri^ht to leave the 
proposal altogether untried, and the act 
altogether inoperative, while the people 
were taxed to the amount of five millions 
a year to support the sinking fund. He 
did think that his proposition in its re- 
sults, would cause the people to enjoy a 
much grester share of happiness, and 
public credit to be much better sustained, 
than any other plan that had yet been 
submitted to parliament. It would also 
make his majesty’s ministers, he would 
here observe, more popular. At the same 
time, he admitted that the reduction of 
taxes already made had been an honest 
one, as far as it went ; for it had proceed- 
ed upon principle. The government 
might have gone further, however, and 
have reduced more of the asseued taxes. 
Still as they had acted upon principle, 
he should feel bound to give theiti his 
warmest support in the several details of 
their plan. Convinced he was, that by 
following the plan which he now suggest- 
ed, the ministry would render iheinselves 
. 5?X 
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the most popular government that CTer 
existed in this country— popular, not in 
the sense of catching at fictitious applause, 
but as being secure in the rational and 
weihgrounded approbation o|[ all classes. 
Until, however, some pledge should be 
given for the consklcration of the plan 
which he had suggested, lie should feel 
liimsetf bound to support the motion. 

*\!r\\QChanceUor of the Exchequer 
could not but regret to find that he was that 
eveningplaced in railier a peculiar siiua- 
lion ; for it had become his duty, not only 
to defend the propositions which he had 
on u former night submitted to thesHouse, 
hut also to assign the grounds upon which 
hecould not acquiesce in either of the two 
plans that had been brought' forward by 
the hon, members for Westminster and 
Abingdon. He trusted, however, that 
what he should have to observe upon this 
occasion would justify the ground he had 
taken on a former evening, and satisfy 
tho House, that no reasons had been 
shewn why he should accede to the sug- 
gestions submitted by those honourable 
gentlemen. The question now was, not 
whether taxes should increase, or whe- 
ther existing taxes should be maintained, 
but whether one of two particular modes 
of proceeding should be adopted, by way 
of giving relief to the peaple~it being ad- 
mitted upon all hands, that a certain 
amount of taxes should be repealed. It 
was obvious that this statement narrowed 
the question between himself and the two 
lion, gentlemen opposite very considerably. 
But, before he proceeded to answer the 
hon. member for Westminster,! t might be 
convenient that he should reply to the 
speech of Che hon. member whohad just sat 
down. From Chat bon. gentleman's speech 
he did not very clearly collect, whether he 
meant to support the motion of the hon. 
member lor Westminster or nut. The hon. 
gentleman had, however, admitted his be- 
lief, that the propositions which he (the 
chancellor of the Exchequer) had submit- 
ted to the House a week ago, were right 
in themselves, and he was obliged to that 
hon. gentleman for the 'justice that 
hehad done him. But then the bon. 
gentleman wished to superinduce upon 
those propositions, an audhional reac- 
tion of taxes, in the. way and by the 
means tliat he had just stated to the 
House ; such additional reduction, there- 
fore, being contingent and dependent upon 
the result ofa certain plan— namely apian 
far laciUtaUag the operation of . too aale 
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of the land-tax. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that if his majesty’s government 
would undertake to look thoroughly into 
this subject (the practicability of giving 
gr&ter efficacy to the bill for the re- 
demption of the land-tax), they would 
find Ills plan an efficient one ; and that if it 
succeeded, they would be enabled to raise 
public credit, and relieve the people very 
considerably. Now, it appeared to him 
that, upon the hon. gentleman’s own plan, 
he could not consUiuntly support the mo- 
tion of the hon. member lor Westminster; 
because he could not foresee the precise 
operation of his own plan, upon which the 
reduction of taxes was to be dependent. 
Nor would the House forget that this plan 
of reducing taxation by the sale of the 
land-tax was last year submitted to the 
House in great detail by the hon. gentle- 
man, who was not fortunate enough then 
to meet with much support. The hon. 
gentleman, therefore, was building on a 
very slender foundation indeed, if he 
thought he could now. persuade the 
House to believe, not merely in the 
practicability, but also in the efficacy 
of his plan. For aught that he knew, 
the hon. member’s plan might be a very 
good one in itself. It seemed intended 
to infuse more life into the provisions of 
the statute adveifM to, and to give more 
activity to their operation. He was not 
prepared to say, that some reasonable mea- 
sure of this kind should not be resorted 
to; or that, taken by itself, a plan might 
not be a very proper one, that was in- 
tended to give efficacy to the law respect- 
ing the redemption of the land-tax. 
But, wiiat he hoped was, that the House 
would not be persuaded, that to give 
greater efficacy to it would necessarily 
lead to the consequences which Che hon. 
gentleman anticipated ; for, the circum- 
stances under which the operation of the 
act was now going on— >goingonatavery 
slow rate, certainly — ^were diametrically 
opposite to those under which it had be- 
gun. At that lime the price of stock 
was low, and that of land improving ; and 
he could easily understand that then a 
party could raise money upon Iiia land 
with 90 much facility that he would 
willingly transfer stock in order to re- 
deem his land-tax. But^ the state of 
things was now different; for although 
agriculture had of late considerably reco- 
vered, there was no such inducement 
I io tempt parties to make that exchange 
of property at present, wbich e^ted; 
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when the law was framed. It was not 
very clear to him» therefore* that any in- 
ducement could now be easily held out 
to the people, that would have the e%ct 
of giving an accelerated motion to the ope- 
ration cv the land-tax act. The hon. gen- 
tleman had est imated, that by the operation 
of his own scheme* thirty or forty millions 
of stock might be withdrawn from the 
market. But* if this effect should not take 
lace, then the result anticipated by the 
on. gentleman as to a large reduction of 
taxes would be destroyed. Ho was there- 
fore not prepared to assent to the hon. 
gentleman’s reasoning upon this matter ; 
and as little to the hon. member for West- 
minster’s reasoning upon the same subject 
of reducing taxes, to which latter* he 
would now address himself. The hon. 
gentleman had prefaced his motion with a 
great number of remarks, some of which 
did not appear to be strictly applicable. 
That hon. member thought, that w'hen he 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
expressing an opinion (which he most sin- 
cerely felt), that it must be to parliament 
a most gratifying circumstance to look 
round upon the state of the country* and 
witness the improvement that had lately 
manifested itself in the affairs of this na- 
tion* he had been guili^of a great omis- 
sion. The improvememnn our condition* 
to be sure, was beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of gentlemen, and he must 
be allowed to say, beyond those in parti- 
cular of the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster himself; for although that hon. 
member had fiequcntly dilated on the 
miseries of the country, he had never been 
heard to say* that they might look for- 
ward to the moment when the country 
should be relieved; or at least he had 
never anticipated any such relief, except 
through certain measures which he seem- 
ed to look to, with other hon. gentlemen* 
as the sovereign panacea for all the evils 
with which the kingdom might be afilicted. 
But that hon. member conceived* that be- 
cause he (the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had ventured to pay a just com- 
pliment to the conduct and wisdom of 
parlianiciit* he had therefore overlooked 
all the merit due lo the people* for the 
patience which they had shown under 
suffering — the energy they had displayed 
in action— and the firmness and manly 
virtues which for ages had characterised 
the people of England. He hoped* how- 
ever* that he should never be so ungrate- 
ful fb that people* or so utacnindfut of tlie 
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sacrifices they had made* as not to ofier 
to them every acknowledgment, which he 
was ready at all times humbly to tender 
them* for those vast exertions, without 
which the ipiassisted power of parliament 
could never have attained its objects. He 
had frequently expressed this sciuiroent 
before ; and in an especial manner in the 
very speech lo which the lion, gentleman 
had alluded* who had that night argued 
upOfi the disappointment which the speech 
in question had produced tlirouglinut ihe 
country; saving, that much more was 
expected; thtit it was so framed as to 
hold dlit to the public nothing better 
than the mclanclioly prospect of the go- 
vernment not being able to calculate upon 
any further reduction of taxes during the 
next four years. Me was himself aware; 
that the propositions submitted by him on 
a former night might not prove what was 
generally Jermed popular; but he could 
never deem it to be consistent with the 
duty of a minister holding the situation 
which he filled, to overlook those great 
principles by winch our commcrco and our 
finances were to be governed* merely for 
the sake of obtaining a popularity that 
would confer upon Iffin no solid credit, 
and produce to the country no lasting 
good. He was also entitled to assume, 
from the very fact of the unpopularity of 
those proposiiions— (a fact* indeed, of 
which he felt by no means assured) — that 
his majesty's ministers could have had no 
other object, in the course they had taken* 
but that of carrying into practice* accord* 
ing to the best information to be derived 
from research and experience, sound and 
enlightened principles of government and 
commerce* which every man who had re- 
flected or observed upon the subject, on 
the one side of the House or on the other* 
in that House or out of it* in England or 
in any other country* had admitted to bo 
most essential tu the interest and the wel- 
fare of nations. The hon. member for 
Westminster, having done justice to his 
motives* had argued, that^his propositions 
were not calculated to gratify the just ex- 
pectations of the people. If tliis had 
been the first moment in which the re^ 
mission of taxes had been proposed, he 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
not have been surprised if it had been 
thought that in their scheme of relief* go- 
vernoient were beginning at the wrongs 
end. But the bon. gentleman must surely 
have forgotten what had been already 
done under this very head of the assessed 
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taxes-^thal within the last three years, 
patliament had repealed three millions, 
inclading the whole of the assessed taxes 
of liQsland. It must have been forgotten, 
also, that in respect of other^ branches of 
the revenue, arising from taxes that bore 
most oppressively on the poor— the salt 
and mail, and leather taxes, for example—* 
parliament had repealed upwards of three 
millions. The hon. gentleman seemed 
likewise to forget, that during the^last 
session, parliament had sacrificed, in con* 
sideration of the distresses of the country, 
800,000/. duties on the distillation of 
spirits in Ireland. Every thing cdbld not 
be done at once ; or if it were, every thing 
would soon be thrown into confusion. 
If, in respect to the salt, and malt, and 
leather duties, parliament had shown a 
disposition — (and whether that disposition 
was voluntary or forced upon them, was 
not necessary to this discussioi)) — to re- 
lieve tlie most pressing wants of the people, 
it was too much that they should be charged 
with an indifference to them or to their 
wishes. If, at some future moment, go- 
vernment should come down to the House, 
and wishing to effect a still further reduc* 
lion of taxation, should say to parliament. 
Aid us to accomplish t&is measure,’' it 
it would be found, that a firm and steady 
adherence to the same principles that had 
hitherto guided their conduct, would 
enable parliament— and he would venture 
to say at no distant period— to efiect such 
furtlier reduction in the taxes now paid 
by the people. It was because he thought 
that by adopting the course which they 
were about to pursue, parliament had as- 
cended tlie first step in the ladder that 
would lead to the desired result ; he now 
expressed his earnest hope, that gentle- 
men would not allow themselves to be run 
away with by any proposition like that of 
the hon. member for Westminster, for the 
sake of becoming popular among their 
constituents : he hoped tiiey would take 
a wider range in their political conduct. 
—He had now to advert to that part of the 
hon. member’s spieech, in which govern- 
ment was said to have excluded from the 
public every chance of a further reduction 
of taxation, He (the chancellor of the 
Exchequer) bad proceeded upon the 
view that he had taken, extending as it 
did over a period of four years, because 
^ he did not wish that they should go too 
* fast ; for, if they did, they would be driven 
back froni their object ; they would be 
doing mischief instead of good* He, 


therefore, had not calculated too far, but 
had proceeded upon the inevitable con- 
sequences that he deduced from the im- 
provement in the state of the country, 
mded as it was by the reduction which 
had taken place in taxes. He adipitted— 
and no man did so more readily than him- 
self— that to reduce taxes was to do a 
positive good ; and by increasing the pro- 
perty of the country, perhaps* to prevent 
their future imposition. But, no one who 
exercised the foresight which a minister 
ought to possess, could calculate on the 
benefits to arise from such a reduction 
being so immediately consequent on the 
act as the hon. gentleman seemed to sup- 
pose. Now, as to the reduction of the 
taxes last year, it was hardly to be doubt- 
ed that the effect would be, to increase 
the revenue ; but, on mere vain conjec- 
ture, he could assign no fixed definite pe- 
riod at which that increase would take 
place ; and therefore he bad explained on 
a former night, that his view of the state 
of the finances of the country at the end 
of four years was conditional on this— 
namely, in case the revenues of the 
country did not increase, and the expen- 
diture should not be diminished; but 
he could nut be understood as saying, 
that our reveiw bad not increased, 
or our expendidK had not diminished. 
The hon. gentleman bad mistaken the 
way in which he had explained the sur- 
plus the country was likely to possess, 
and had thought he was wrong in his 
view of that surplus, because he had taken 
into consideration that portion of the 
money received from Austria which was 
not appropriated. But, if they did not 
make the receipt of that money available 
for any purpose of expenditure, it was 
clear that it must go to the surplus reve- 
nue. He had stated to the House, that 
nothing would be deducted from it, ex- 
cept the grants for repairing Windsor 
Castle, for building churches, and for 
purchasing certain pictures ; and he could 
not, of course, leave out of his considera- 
tion the remaining 1,500,000/. which did 
form part of the surplus revenue. If diis 
money had not been received from Austria, 
he should, in the first instance, have been 
obliged to call on the House for the three 
sums which had been subtracted from it ; 
and, in the second place, the surplus 
would have been reduced by 1,500,000/. 
Therefore, he had a right to lay it before 
the House as part of the surplus revenue. 
— He would take that opportunity of ad^ 
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verting to a subject which he certaihly 
did feel to be of very great importaoce. 
It was introducedi in the course of the 
last discussion on this question, by^ tjie 
hon. member for Midhurst ( Mr. J. Smith). 
He (thq chancellor of the Exchequer) 
alluded to the duties on law proceedings. 
He never was insensible to the evils arising 
from those duties. He did not mean to 
say, that w*hen he formed his financial 
statement, he was so strongly impressed 
with the evils which did, and must result 
from the operation of duties of this na« 
ture, as he afterwards was. It was a fault, 
he admitted, that the repeal of those du- 
ties did not enter into the plan which he 
had laid before the House. He was 
now, however, so deeply impressed with 
the infinite evils— -(that word he thought 
was not too strong) — which arose from 
those duties, that he had endeavoured, by 
all the means in his power, to find a way 
by which they might be reduced. And 
it was with the greatest possible satisiao 
tion he could now state to the House, that 
those duties might be reduced, and that 
too, without in the slightest degree in- 
fringing on the financial calculation which 
he had already laid before parliament. 
He knew that "by this statement, he ex- 
posed himself to the remroach of not hav- 
ing considered the subj^ sooner. [Hear, 
hear, from both sides of the House. *] 
He was extremely happy to find that this 
was not the case, and he felt most grate- 
ful to the House for the manner in which 
it had received his intimation. He repeated 
that those duties were productive of infi- 
nite evil. He knew they were very old, 
that they had been in force considerably 
more than a century— but that was no ar- 
gument in their favour. The only aiser* 
tion he had ever heard made in their 
support was, that th^ bad a tendency to 
prevent litigation. Perhaps it might be 
so ; but this he knew, that whatever good 
they might produce'indirectly in that way, 
was ten thousand times less than the evil 
they must create, if they had the effect of 
denying justice to the people. Before he 
proceeded further, he should state, that 
he was really much surprised and grati- 
fied when, on examination, he found that 
the amount of those duties, in England) 
did not exceed 180,000/. He bad no 
means at present of calculating their 
amount in Ireland; but he toM it* at 
20,000/., which he believed was a fiur 
estimate. Conse^ently, all they Im>«I to 
meet was the difficulty of nwldjim up a 
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deficit of 200,000/. which would be lust by 

the repeal. He had cast about for the pos* 
sible way to find the necessary means, and 
he would now state where he could get 
them. These were two modes in which it 
was practicable to effect a reduction of tax- 
ation, One was, by finding other resources ; 
the second, by the reduction of expendi- 
ture. Now, let not gentlemen suppose, 
that when he spoke of other resources, he 
meafit to impose a new tax. He would 
not make this a matter of composition ; 
but the fact was, that in the calculation be 
had formed of the resources of the coun- 
try, he tiad omitted to include a very im* 
portant source of revenue, and one which, 
though of late years it had been unpro- 
ductive, was likely in future to supply i 
very large annual sum ; he meant the 
Crown-lands. Gentlemen were aware, tha 
the care of this property was, under till 
provisioDV’f ihe civil-list act, confided t 
certain commissioners, and that the pre 
fits arising from it were applicable to th 
public revenue. It was one branch i 
the royal property, which, since the settl 
ment of the civil list, was assigned ov> 
to the public, like an expired revenue 
the Crown. This property had alwa 
excited the vigilance and jealousy of pi 
liament. Many objects of great impc 
tance, such as the preservation of I 
royal forests— and the supply of timi 
for the royal navy, were connected w 
it. From the improvements, particula 
in London, the produce of the Crov 
lands had considerably increased; but tl 
increase had been more than absorbed’ 
the expense attending the formationi* 
the new street, under the act of pai^* 
ment. Not 'only all the surplus prodi 
had been devoted . to that object 1, 
500,000£. had been borrowed at an intet 
of 5percent, wl^h had since been redul 
to 4 per cent. These expenses had, hr 
ever ceased; and the revenue wouMt 
available for pablic purposes. Due 
the last few years only 900/. or l,oC 
bad been paid ipto 'the .Exchequer, i 
account or the Crown-lands. That a 
arose from certain aiuni.^ mines in C(« 
wall, which wcrc^not included in the - 
* position of the other Crown-lands, utr 
/the civil list act.; There would hower, 
be payable, in the course of the year 15 
a considerable sum of surplus reves, 
which, in the succeeding years, I826d 
1S&7, would be still further increal;” 
and, in the latter of the years he had n- 
tioned, he had no doubt but that- ire 
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would be 100,000/* applicable to the ief- 
^ice of the country. Thus, this new 
nsource met cine half of the loss which 
the revenue would sustain by repealing 
fhe sump duties on lawcproceedings. 

- The other half would be found in the 
i saving caused bv the regulations now in j 
1 progress (and which would be carried in-- . 

to effect as soon as was consistent with a 
due regard to the efficiency of the public 
aervicc) with respect to the coll&*tion 
ofthe public revenue. On this subject he had 
had some communication with hisright lion, 
friend who was at the head of that commis- 
tion (Mr. Wallace); and he 4as eni- 
iowered to say, that from what they had 
lone, and from what they proposed should 
edonei he might safely calculate on at least 
h additional 100,000/. from that resource, 
f hen he had laid his financial statement 
Isfore the House, Ire had calculated on an 
iprovement of 50,000/. in the Customs ; 
It he had not taken credit for any saving 
other departments. Now, however, he 
uld contidcntly reckon upon 100,000/. 
dsing out of the regulations to which 
. had alluded, which with 100,000/., 
kn the Grown*lnnds, would make up the 
4cit caused hy fhe repeal of those law 
ties. He would not follow the 
K gentleman through all the obser- 
rions he had offered on the proposed 
git for new churches. Ho had how- 
e, made one admission, and a very 
iiortant one it was. He had said, that 
liwould be the last man to object to a 
git of this kind, if its necessity could 
bbown. Now, he could assure the House 
tj he should not have demanded it, un- 
it he fc4t perfectly confident that he 
cid prove, not only that there was a 
nlssity for it, but that the money al- 1 
ny granted bad been properly applied, 
ai that beneficial eflwta had resulted 
fa ft. But, after lie' had spoken the 
otr night at sack eitrem^ length, he 
d not think be would have done that 
wth would have been agreeable to the 
Use, if he Jtkod Into a detailed 
sthmeiit of all that tia^rbeen dotie as to 
ttboilding of churches;- and he had 
ttefore detailed to the House generally 
tiprinciplea on which be tliought the 
ga ought to be sak’ed for. He should 
otiis ecoasion content himself by say- 
in\that it would not be io the least 
• d^e difficult for him to show the House 
* vecogent grounde for this grant. With 
telex to the diminution of taxes which 
Ihton. gentleman called for, he would 


not discuss the point on this occasion ; 
because, whatever might or might not be 
the effect of the votes to which the hon. 
g^tleman objected, the great question 
between him and the hon. gentleman 
turned on another point. The hon. gen- 
tleman appeared to have fallen into a 
radical error on this subject ; because he 

assumed, that government could afford not 
only the million which he proposed to 
take away, but also 700,000/. of that 
which be (the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) intended to remove. The hon. 
gentleman wished to accomplish his object 
by the application of the 500,000/. intend* 
ed for cliurches, and of the 300,000/. in- 
tended for Windsor-Castle. [Mr. Hob- 
house said, That sum taken from the 
Austrian loan, would do for this year.”] 
Yes, it would da very well for this year ; 
but where would be the provision for the 
next year i If he took that sum, and 
said nothing about the |nrospect of next 
year, then lie did not entertain so busi- 
ness-like a view of the subject as he ought. 
Therefore, when the money demanded 
for building cliurches was taken into the 
hon. gentleman’s view in discussing this 
subject, the question came ultimately to 
this, whether the House would superadd 
the right hon. gentleman^s plan to a con- 
siderable proportion of that plan which he 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
already proposed to parliament. He did 
not object to the arguments which had 
been adduced as to the weight of the 
assessed taxes. They pressed heavily on 
dm people : they pressed with _ peculiar 
leverity on some classes. But it should 
be recollected, that since the year 1821, a 
reduction of those taxes, to<lie amount 
of 2,500,000/. for England and Ireland, 
had been effected. It was not, therefore, 
because he denied the pressure of those 
taxes that he could not agree to the pro- 
position of the hon. gentleman, but be- 
cause he wished to begin at the right end, 
by adopting measures that would ulti'- 
mateiy lead to the hon. gentleman’s own 
▼lew. or to some other that would prove 
equally beneficial to the people. The 
hon. gentleman had blamea the govern- 
ment for a step which had been taken last 
! year, with respect to the collection of the 
I house and window tax ; and he had re- 
’ ferred to a circular letter which had been 
seht by the Treasury to the different tax- 
collectors, directing them to resurvey cer- 
tain bouses, and, where it appeared necei^ 
s&ry, to&make a surcharge ; as it was clear 
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if those surcharges were brought to bear, 
something considerable would be gained. 
He was glad of this opportunity to give 
the House some* explanation of what the 
government intended by that letter; what 
reason guided him in sanctioning the sur- 
vey; and why he afterwards directed, that 
none of the surchargea which bad been 
made should be enforced. It ap- 
peared to him, as the subject had been 
brought under his view, that in the coun- 
try a groat inequality prevailed in the 
mode in which houses were assessed : 
some, indeed, were not assessed at all ; 
whilst many liouses, in the same relative 
situation as to site, convenience, and 
value with others in the same iieigli- 
bourliood, were assessed at different rotes. 
It was not unusual to find houses assessed 
at a much higher rate than other dwellings 
in the neigldK>urhood which paid the 
same rent. Now, the essence of a tax of 
this kind was equality and justice; and if 
an evasion was effected by one set of per- 
sons, those who paid the whole tax were 
actually robbed of that portion of money 
which they paid over and above the 
sum paid by their neighbours. He there- 
fore thought that government ought at all 
events to examine, whether this alleged 
inequality did exist ; and if it did, it tlien 
became their duty to see that it was levied 
fairly and equally on all. He was led to 
believe, that the inequality prevailed to 
such an extent, that if it w*ero removed 
and all were obliged to pay alike, the pro- 
duce of the tax would be raised consider- 
ably above the average of the last yeai^ 
but he never contemplated screwing thSr 
money, at the existing rate, out of the 
pockets of those who were subject to ibe 
tax. He thought if the full tax was 
gathered from all those who were bound 
to pay it, and if, in consequence, the 
amount was greater than in the preceding 
year, he would then be bound, in justice, 
consistency, and fair dealing, to come 
down to the House, and reduce the rate 
in proportion to the increased productive- 
ness of the tax over the preceding year. 
Bui his object had been misunderstood; 
and wlien he found that clamour and mis- 
representation had gone abroad, be 
directed that those surcharges should not 
be enforced. He, however, felt it neces- 
sary to say, that this system of equality 
would still be pursued, and thgjt the sur- 
vey should be continued : because it- was* 
most unfair that one man should escape 
the operation of a lax at the exgeiise 
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another. But, if tlie result eltould be a 
collection of duty to a greater amount 
than formerly, that would furnish a very 
good reason for lessening the rate of tlie 
tax. lie did not think it necessary now 
to re-argue the question of the sinking 
fund, w'hich the lion, gentleman thought 
useless. The House had decided other* 
wise s and it was not his duty to weary 

them with arguments which he had used 
before, and which bad been considered 
perfectly satisfactory . by parliament. 
Assuming as be did ; that the House was 
not disposed to depart from the principle 
which had been- adopted on a formev occa* 
sion, or to rescind tlie Jaw of the last sea* 
sioii (and they could not concur ia tbo 
lion, gentleman's proposition without 
repealing that law), and thinking his own 
Ian was, under all the circumstances, the 
est, he would leave the question most 
confidetitl;|f to tho House. He would 
leave it iii their hands ; conscious that he 
could not be justly reproached with indif-. 
Terence to the wants, the wishes, or the 
feelings of the people — conscious that his 
only clcsire was to discharge his duty on 
sound, just, and rational principles. 

Mr. J. Smith rose ter express his grad* 
tude to the right lion. gentJeman, for hav- 
ing attended to the suggestion he had 
thrown out on a former riigiit relative to 
the removal of the duty on law proceed- 
ings. That, however, was only one 
grievance. There was anoiher, which ho 
would mention, Uiough it was not now be- 
fore the House, he meant the great ex- 

{ ense attendant on such proceedings. 

le did not think that the taxes which l»ad 
been taken off, ought to satisfy tho peo- 
ple. After the miseries they had so pa- 
tiently endured, they had an irresistible 
claim to every possible relaxation from 
the burthen of taxation, and he hoped the 
increasing prosperity of the country would 
allow ah efficient reduction to be granted 
to them. Notwithstanding' all that had 
been done, a large portion of the people 
were still heavily opore^ed by taxes. 
How, then, could gentlemen reconcile it 
to their minds, after what the country had 
gone through, to expend the sum of 
800 , 000 /.r in any other way than in that of 
relieving the people by the reduction of 
taxation } He would suppose that a 
gentleman had mortgaged his estate for 
three fouribs of its value, and^ that be . 
happened te receive 10,000^. as a 
||md»’’ Ifbe applied to a friend to know 
Kkat be ought to do*with it^ irbst would 
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that friend «ay i He would tell him to pay 
his debts as the best thing he could do. 
But the applicant might say, Oh 1^ my 
creilitors are not very pressing ; besides, 
ibis sum will not pay but a small part of 
my debts; so 1 will e’en Ibake myself 
comfortable with it.” What then would his 
friend say? He would ask, Are your rents 
exorbitant? Have not your tenants the 
greatest difficulty to exist i Lower your 
rents, then, and don’t live extravaga.itly. 
The first duty is, to make those happy 
who live under you ; the next is, to pay 
your debts.” The country was thus situ- 
ated ; and she could only uphold Lcr high 
character by adopting the principle which 
he recominendeci. He very well knew 
the odium and misrepresentation to which 
those persons were exposed who objected 
to the building of churches. He, how» 
ever, was one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who, on principle, opposed that pro- 
ject : for he saw no reason oil earth to 
justify him, as a member of that House, 
in voting away 500,000/. for any such 
purpose. He could assure gentlemen 
that places of worship devoted to the re- 
ligion of tjie ciiurch of England would 
multiply as fast a»- dissenters’ chapels, if 
it were not for a principle of opposition 
which prevented their erection. He re- 
collected a very pretty church being 
built near the town of Nottingham, which 
was not opened on account of a dispute 
respecting the right of presentation. After 
a great deal of difficulty, the archbishop 
of York settled the controversy. He re- 
collected another instance, where a church 
having been built, the bishop of the dio- 
cese refused his consent ; and it remained 
shut. If this system of bickering were 
done away with, churches would rise as 
fast as chapels did now, and there would 
be no necessity for appropriating a shil- 
ling of the public money to such a pur- 
pose. He Knew the obloquy which at- 
tended those Irho resisted such a grant, 
but he was old enough not to be deterred 
by clamour. He was ready to meet any 
argument on tKe subject ; and he would 
repeat that 500,000/. was not wanted for 
any such object. Neither were parlia- 
ment justified in giving 300,000/. towards 
the repairs of Windsor Castle, while the 
people were thug oppreaac^ by taxation. 
He thought the plan suggested by his 
hon. friend, as a substitute for sinking 
* fund entitled to serious, consideration; but 
k was perhaps doubtful, whether so 
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furnished by the redemption of the land- 

tax, ought not to be reserved for future 
contingencies, in case we should be en- 
gaged in hostilities with other countries. 

'Mr. Gipps referred to the report of the 
commissioners for building churches, in 
order to show, that 500,000/. was wanted 
for the erection of places of worship. The 
commissioners had annexed to their re- 
port a list of applications from different 
quarter-sessions for assistance to further 
this object, which assistance they had 
been under the necessity of rejecting. 

Mr. Whitmore expressed his decided 
approbation of the financial statement 
which had been laid before the House by 
the right hon. gentleman: h did equal 
honour to the right hon. gentleman and 
to the country. He was sure the country 
would feel grateful to the right hon. gen- 
tleman for the principles ii^ich he had 
propounded, when they should, at no dis- 
tant period, be sensible of the beneficial 
effects which would result from them. If 
he felt any regret, it was because the right 
hon. gentleman had not carried the excel- 
lent principles which he had advocated to 
the extent to which they might be carried. 
The House would perhaps anticipate, that 
he alluded to the question which he had 
last session the honour of bringing under 
their notice, namely, the trade in corn. 
It was impossible that ministers could 
take into consideration a question more 
deeply affecting the interesu of the peo- 
ple than that trade. If gentlemen would 
examine into the present system, and as- 
certain its evils, they would be convinced 
^giat justice and good policy demanded 
Uiat it should be abolished. With res- 
pect to the motion before the House, he 
must declare that he did not feel disposed 
to vote in its favour. He thought the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had gone 
M far as he possibly could go at present, 
in the way of reduction of taxation. He 
could not proceed^ further, consistently 
with the policy which ministers had pur- 
sued, and in which he fully concurred, of 
maintaining a considerable surplus of in- 
come over expenditure. Much as he re- 
gretted the being placed in a situation in 
which it was necessary for him to vote 
for the continuance of a tax, he could not 
• avoid it on the present occasion. A sense 
of duty compelled him to vote in opposi- 
tion to his ..feelings, but in accordance to 
his judgment. 

^ Lord AUhorp rose to declare the rea- 
ns which would induce him to vote for 
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the motion which had been introduced 
by the hon* member for 'Westminster. 
He would, however, first take the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that he agreed entirely 
with his right hon. friend, the chanCeflor 
of the Exchequer, with respMt to the 
propriety of the resolutions which he had 
adopted with regard to silk and wool, 
but he differed with him respecting the 
proposed alteration of the tax on coals ; 
because, although the remission of the 
tax applied to that part of the country 
where the tax pressed most heavily, 
yet it was where the tax was most ca- 
pable of being paid. He had heard 
with great pleasure, that it was the inten- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman to take 
off part of the tax on law proceedings. 
He had made some inquiries respecting 
the operation of that tax, and the result 
of those inquiries had produced a con- 
viction in his mind, that no tax could be 
more oppressive or impolitic. His right 
hon. friend had made a kind of apology 
to the House for having changed his 
mind upon the subject. But until candour 
should in that House, be considered a 
crime, and obstinacy a virtue, no apology 
was necessary on such a ground. He 
agreed in all the propositions which mi- 
nisters had made for the reduction of 
taxation ; but he thought that they should 
have gone a great way further. If the 
House had done him the honour to attend 
to his conduct, they must have observed, 
that he had for a long time been decidedly 
hostile to the principle of a sinking fund. 
The more the experience of the lost tvro 
years should be appealed to; the mom 
the causes which had produced the reduc- 
tion of the interest of money, and the 
present general prosperity of the country 
were considered, the more impolitic would 
it appear to apply five millions to the re- 
duction of the debt. The natiomd debt 
was in fact nothing more nor less 
than permanent annuities. It was the 
same thing whether the annuities were re- j 
deemed, or the interest reduced. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
this year to reduce the 4? per cents to 3f 
per cent ; that was, to reduce the annui- 
ties.^ It was the same tiling, whether five 
millions were employed in buying up the 
annuities or in reducing their interests to 
the extent of one-eighth. It appeared to 
him, that no person who had paid any at- 
tention to the course of events during the 
last two years, could attribute the reduc- 
tion which had taken place in the amount 
VOL. X. 
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of the interest on money to the applica- 
tion of live millions to the redciupilon of 
annuities, but mainly, if not entirely, to 
the increase of wealth amongst the' peo- 
ple. The qjfnount of the annuities upon 
which the unking fund was to operate 
was twenty-4even millions a year, and the 
utmost that could be redeemed in one 
year was 150,000/. Could any one suppose 
that such an operation as that would ma- 
teridlly influence the supply and demand 
in the market ? If it did not, then the 
strongest argument which was used for 
the maintenance of the sinking fund, fell 
to the ground. On the other hand, could 
it be doubted, that if the five millions 
now composing the sinking fund were left 
in the pockets of the people to be em- 
ployed ill productive indu$tr3^ it would 
produce an accumulation of capital which 
would tend to reduce the interest of 
money in a great degree ? He therefore 
considerea it, impolitic to maintain the 
system of it sinking fund. On that ground 
he would vote for the reduction of taxes ; 
and that which formed the subject of his 
hon. friend’s motion was, in his opinion, 
the first that ought to be taken ofK 
Mr. Baring observed, that after all the 
budgets which honourable members might 
bring in their pockets to be discussecrin 
that House, the only question which it 
was neces^ry to consider was, whether, 
in the present situation of the country, 
a sinking fund ought, or ought not, to 
be retained i His noble friend had stated 
what was perfectly true, that the debt of 
this country was an annuity, and that the 
capital of the debt was nothing more than 
the limitation of the amount for which 
the annuity could be paid off.^ Bui the 
conclusion which his noble friend drew 
from these premises was a most extra- 
ordinary one, for he seemed to infer that 
it was the same thing whether the stock- 
holder was paid off by the lowering of the 
interest of money according to law, or 
whether the same thing was effected by 
an arbitrary reduction of^the interest of 
the debt. |[’* No, no,*' from lord Al- 
thorp.^ He was happy to find that he 
had misunderstood his noble friend. He 
would therefore abstain from making any 
observation on that point, but to refer to 
a statement which he was perfectly sure 
bad fallen from his noble friend ; namely, 
that the price of stock did not depend on ^ 
what was called the trifling operation *Df 
the sinking fund. On that point he to- 
tally differed from his noble friend. On 
2 Y 
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the contrary, he belicvedf that the price 
of stock cliu depend entirely on that ope- 
ration. If the country were to reipain 
at peace for ever, a sinking fund might 
be dispensed with, without ^uch incon- 
venience. But in a country like this, 
whose history exhibited a constant alter- 
nation of war and peace, it was impossible 
*to dispense with a sinking fund, because 
a man must be an idiot who would lend 
bis money to government in time of^war, 
unless he had the prospect of being re* 
paid in time of peace. If there was not 
a sinking fund to be employed in making 
purchases in the market, men woiHd place 
so little confidence in the financial system 
of government, that they would not touch 
stock even if it yielded 10 per cent. In 
all the countries of Europe there was 
abundance of capital, but no credit, in 
cmnsequencc of a want of confidence in 
the measures of the governments of those 
countries on financial subjects. He re* 
mcnibered that not many years ago the 5 
per cents in France were at 50 or 60, 
which yielded nearly 10 per cent, whilst 
at the Mime time the direct rate of interest 
in Paris was only 2^ per cent. Thus, 
whilst a private individual could procure 
money ut 2^ per cent, the government 
was compelled Co pay 10 per cent for it. 
It was a singular circumstance that Hol- 
land, the country where people exhibited 
rooie good sense on financial matters than 
thuic of perhaps any other nation, should, 
at the present moment, be in precisely 
the same situation in which France stood 
at the period to which he had alluded. 
The interest of money in tlic Dutch mar- 
ket was under 3 per cent, whilst the go- 
vernment securities paid about 5 per 
cent. Such was always the case when 
the credit of a government was good for 
nothing. He would wish those gentle- 
men wiio proposed to abolish the sinking 
fund, to carry their views forward for half 
a century, and to consider what would be 
the consequence of the country engaging 
in a war which could only be carried on 
by means of loans. In his opinion, the 
funding system, which had been so much 
abused ond ridiculed, had been the means 
of saving the country during the last war ; 
No doubt many abuses had taken place; 
but if those abuses were preventea from 
occurring by a course of moderalion, the 
systrni would be one of perfect wisilom. 
IPE.iglisli society were composed wholly 
of Quakers, a continuance of peace might 
be anticipated ; and under such circum- 


stances, the abolition of a sinking fund 
would not be a matter of great impor- 
tance; but the lion, member for West- 
rojpster, and the friendsT who supported 
him, did not seem to be at all averse to 
engage in hostilities, and yet were dis- 
posed to leave the country totally unpro- 
vided with the means of meeting such an 
event. No system could be more wise 
than that which enabled a 'countrjr to 
make an occasional hostile demonstration, 
by the raising of loans wbicb were after- 
wards to be repaid in time of {leacc. — He 
knew that to talk of the repeal of taxes 
was an extremely popular topic. He re- 
presented a populous town, where the 
right of voting was very extended. He 
did not affect to despise market-place 
popularity, and he hau no doubt that he 
could please his constituents, by saying 
tliat he had voted for the repeal of such 
and such a tax ; but he would prefer 
telling them, that he had felt it his duty 
to oppose any reduction of taxation, 
which would have the effect of endanger- 
ing public credit. . It was possible that a 
great country like this might go on bor- 
rowing upon credit even without a sink- 
ing fund, until the world found them out; 
but it was a speculation that could not 
last long. It was the duty of the govern- 
ment to make every possible reduction. 
Having done that, it was their duty to say 
what amount of taxation would be re- 
quired, and how it could be obtained with 
most advantage to the people. The sink- 
ing fund had a bad name : he could wish 
that it had a better ; for it had grown in- 
to perfect ridicule [hear, hear ! from the 
Opposition^ ; but they could liave no 
credit, no security, no respect from fo- 
reign countries without^ it. They had 
better have their navy in disorder, and 
their army and their ordnance in a state 
of derangement, than their finances. Mo- 
ney, however common-place the phrase 
might sound, was the source of great na- 
tional efforts, the heart-spring of govern- 
ment. - After the taxes which the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had already given 
up, he was willing to allow chat the tax 
now moved for ought .to be relinquished, 
if possible. He ought to apologise to the 
House, and particularly to the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for coming forward 
with a budget of his own, now that the 
minister had stated his ; but he could not 
help thinking, tliat the total abolition of 
the salt-tax was not an object so desirable 
as it appeared to some persons, when com- 
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pared with the relief that might be afibrd- 
ed in other matters. The aidt-tax, like 
every other tax» was in itself a nuisance ; 
it could be regarded in no other lig^ti 
and as such it was fit that the people 
should be relieved from it as soon as pos- 
sible ; but the question now was, not 
merely whether it should be taken off, but 
whether it was better to take that off than 
any other ?* In proceeding to lighten the 
public burthens they were bound to m^ke 
the best selection, and helkrould confe&s 
that this choice did not come under that 
description, as far as he was capable of 
judging. In all times, end iu all coun- 
tries, salt was, perhaps, the first object 
selected for taxation. It w'as that which 
returned most into the Treasury, in pro- 
portion to the amount raised on the sub- 
ject; and if they consulted the people 
out of doors, and even the poor, upon 
whom it was supposed to press most hea- 
vily, he was confident that they would 
find it to be one of the last taxes com- 
lained of. As to its use in agriculture, 
c was far from calculating on its advan- 
tages to the extent which some gentle- 
men had professed. He believed that a 
substitute nad been found which answered 
the purposes of the ugricuiturist ; and 
even if that were not the case, the small 
duty imposed on it at present would hardly 
be suHicieiit to prevent its use«-*l'le was 
also of opinion, that after the represen- 
tations which had been made to the House 
on the subject of the silk-tax, the right 
hon. gentleman could not persevere in 
his intention of remitting the duties on 
silk. Under the present circumstances, 
unless the whole duty were taken off silk, 
it would be of no advantage to the manu- 
facturers. On the contrary, he thought 
the reduction of the duty would only tend 
to check the silk trade. Jf the right hon. 
gentleman continued the course he had 
pointed out, there would be no occasion 
to carry this part of his plan into execu- 
tion. The manufacture of rilk was at 

I iresent in a flourishing state, and lie 
loped the right hon. gentleman would not 
persevere in taking off the duty. If he 
did not, the lax would continue to yield 
460f0(X>L This, together with tlie re* 
mainder of the salt-tax, would make up 
probably 900,000/. ; and having this sum, 
the chancellor of Ae Exchequer might 
give the people relief by taking off the 
assessed taxes. They were the^ most 
vexatious of all taxes; besides, it was ex- 
pedient to reduce direct, in preference 
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to indirect taxes; for no man ever thought 
so much of that tax which he paid in the 
shop, as of that which he paid directly, 
on receiving a visit from the odious tax- 
gatherer. ilifowever polite these gentle- 
men were (and he had never met 
with any who were not polite), they were 
always unwelcome visitors.*— As to the 
plan mentioned by his hon- friend the* 
member for Aberdeen, for the redemp- 
tion%>r the land-tax, he could not sec at 
present any thing that would be added to 
the disposable resources by carrying that 
plan into execution. If it were done we 
should itand just os we were, and it would 
not add to our credit ; still, ho would not 
oppose that measure ; we might sell it 
for thirty or five and thirty years’, pur- 
chase, and realize the whole amount of 
the tax at the rate of :i per cent with the 
very best security. Ilut, if the money 
were carried into the market to buy li 

f er cent stock, it would do no good, 
le recommended the chancellor of the 
Kxchcciucr to cmiploy the money which 
might be so obtained, as well as from 
other sources, to pay ofi‘ the debt due to 
the Bank. He owed money Uorrowed at 
par, and this he oughtno pay off. It was 
not improbable, if the country only pur- 
sued steadily the principles and the 
laid down by the chancellor of liie lix- 
cheqiier, — fnnd, though the House might 
demand a cliange, he trusted it would not 
drive him out of his course)— it was not 
improbable that in a short time even the 
3 per cents might be reduced. Of sucU 
a reduction we had an example in Hol- 
land, a country which more nearly than 
any other resembled this, and ho could 
speak with confidence of Amsteniam, 
where money was to be had for 2^ per cent. 
The House, he hoped, would therefore 
steadily pursue tlie course pointed out, 
which he considered to be consistent with 
the high character of tho 'country, and 
with the security of public credit,^ and 
which he had no doubt would be found 
to be ultimately the most efficient means 
of obtaining a further dirfiinution of tax- 
ation. 

Lord AUhorp^ in explanation, stated, 
that he had applied his remarks, not to 
the reduction of the stocks, but to the 
reduction of interest generally, by ceasing 
to withdraw the &inking fund from the 
active capital of the country. 

Mr. W'. Smith agreed with his hon." 
I friend who spoke lust, that the sink rug 
fund had become a tiick-nainc for a thing 
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whieli had gone into general disrepute* 
If his hon. ftiend thought that funa was 
productive of such numerous good effects 
m peace, that it was worth keeping up at 
the expense of 5,000,000/. ^a-year, he 

(Mr. S.) thought a diminution of taxation 
to that amount would have at least the 
same beneficial eflect on the resources of 
the country. They would then be im- 
proved by an increase, while, by the sink- 
ing fund, tliey were to be improved fcy a 
diminution of debt. The example of 
Holland, to which his hon. friend had re- 
ferred, were against his own argument. 
The government of that country ^ttas bor- 
rowing at five per cent, when individuals 
were borrowing at three. This was very 
wrong, no doubt ; but his hon. friend had 
explained it by saying, that the expenses 
of that government exceeded its revenue. 
It had to make loans every year; and no- 
thing was dearer, than that, under such 
circumstances, capitalists w'oulu not lend 
to government on the same terms as they 
would to individuals. It was easy to see 
what must be the ease when a country 
ivas in the state which Holland was de- 
scribed to be in by his hon. friend. — He 
agreed perfectly wrtli the right hon. gen- 
tleman in bis view as to law stamps; and 
he trusted that nothing would make him 
depart from that. This was not only a 
grievous tax, but a blot on the laws them- 
selves. It was one of the excellencies of 
our constitution that justice should be 
open to all men, they were assuredly con- 
trary to that constitution, for they pre- 
vented a large number of people irom 
obtaining justice, and shut many of them 
altogether from the means of obtaining it, 
and, consequently, of the pale of the law. 
Considering this concession of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as a great point 
gained, and giving him entire credit for 
the principles he had laid down, he was 
unwilling to push him further ; he never- 
theless found himself obliged to vote for 
the motion of bis bon. friend, because, 
with the exception of some Excise duties, 
there were no taxes half so vexatious as 
the tax on windows. It introduced the 
tax-gatherer into the house, not merely 
to ascertain how many windows you ought 
to pay for, but to see that you did not 
possess a single hole more for the entrance 
of light and air, than what you actually 
paid for. It was not worth while Co re- 
•tain the half of this tax. He agreed, too, 
with several of his friends as to the salt- 
tax. Ho should not care about it, if it 
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were not ^ot rid of altogether. The 
amount of it at present was trifling, but 
the expeni^ of the machinery was very 
grqat. It permitted an exdse to remain on 
saU| which, though only of a trifling value^ 
was still an excise. The countryi be be- 
lieved, did not feel the amount of the tax ; 
but then it gave birth to surveyors and 
assessors, and tax-gatherers ; all of whom 
might be better done without, than em- 
ployed to levy so small a sum as the salt- 
tax now was. #To get rid of all this ma- 
chinery, he saw no reason why the house- 
tax might not remain. It did not require 
quite so close an inspection of the pre- 
mises as the window-tax, and, though it 
miglit aggrieve one class of persons, a 
remedy, he thought, might easily be found 
for that ; though, lie would not then 
trouble the House with the details. He 
would vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Barings in explanation, said, it was 
plainly not a want of credit in the govern- 
ment of Holland which obliged it to give 
such a high rate of interest, bttt the want 
of a surplus revenue to devote to redeem- 
ing the debt. 

Lord Milton said, he could not agree 
witli all the propositions which fell from 
bis hon. friend the member for Taunton. 
To begin with the last, he would ask his 
bon. friend, if he would turn his powerful 
mind to the subject, and would consider 
the nature of the government of this 
country, whether be did not think that 

S ublic credit rested on some other foun- 
atioD than that of the sinking fund i He 
begged him to consider, if his own pre- 
sence in that House, in the midst of the 
representatives of the people (for so he 
would still call them, however imperfectly 
they answered the description) was not 
a proof that tliey were a nation of free- 
men, governing tliemselves by their own 
. will, and not subject to the arbitrary 
> power of a despotic ruler ? Was not this, 
he would ask, one of the sources, and the 
chief source, of our credit i Fond as the 
; hon. member for Taunton was of attri- 
buting this to the sinking fund, he would 
ask him, whether he would not rather lend 
; money to the government of this country, 

, though it had no surplus revenue what- 
f ever, than to the grand seignior, with the 
greatest possible sum of surplus revenue i 
. Was it, tliercfore, the sinking fund, or the 
free and stable institutions of this coun- 
try, not subject to be overthrown or 
changed by the caprice of any one man— r 
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was it, he would ask, to the sinkmg food, increased. He would not discuss which 
or to the very existence of the House of were the taxes ^ the most proper to be 
Commons, that the country was indebted taken off, or which were the most vcxaii- 
for its extraordinary creait ? He ijid ous; but he trusted the right hon. gen- 
not, however, rate the efiect of the sink* tleman would ■'ot, upon any consideration, 
ing funjjlf in augmenting the value of be induced to abandon his plan of giving 
stock, quite so low as his noble friend up the whole of the salt-tax ; and he did 
(lord Althorp) ; but though he rated it not agree with the lion, member for Taun- 
higher, he must therefore object to it the ton, as to the value the people set on 
more stron^y* as levying a large sum on beine relieved from the remainder of the 
all other classes of the people, in order tax,* The reduction of the rate of duty 
to keep up tlie value of stock. It was on salt had been eminently advantageous, 
obvious, that if the government laid out and the abolition of the tax would confer 
live millions a-year in the purchase of still greater benefits. He trusted also 
land, that this would raise the value of that ih6 chancellor of the Exchequer 
land. Differing, therefore, from his noble would not swerve from his project of 
friend, as to the value of the sinking fund taking the tax off silk. He did not think, 
to the stockholder, he inubt still object to however, that the coal duties were pre- 
it, as laying a burthen on the rest of the cisely those which ought now to be taken 
people for his exclusive benefit. It was off. It was their business to remit such 
an error to suppose that the debt any taxes ns pressed on every part of the pco- 
longer existed but as a permanent an- pie ; this, however, was only a pariial 
nuity ; it was one of those things that tax, and other parts of the country had as 
were only felt by their effects, which, in good a claim to relief as the city of 
this case, was the payment of an annual London. On the whole, he approved of 
sum. There were two ways in which the the budget, as far as the remission of taxes 
payment of tiiis sura might be rendered went, except as^ to the coal-tax, which, 
less burthensomc : one was, by decrcas- he thought, might have been allowed 
ing the amount of the annuity, and the to remain unaltered,* In the present 
other by augmenting the funds out of call which was made on the House for a 
which it was to be paid ; it might Itself further remission of taxes, he did not 
be reduced, or it mi^ht be spread over a think his hon. friend had selected the lax 
larger quantity of capital forming a smaller which it was most necessary to abolish, 
per centage on tho whole. The chande- He would, however, vote for his motion, 
lier hanging before them, might serve as He would rather the tax should have been 
an illustration of what he meant. It was removed from malt and beer, which would 
suspended by a counterpoising weight, have been a relief to all claiacs, and would 
and it might be made to ascend, either by have been felt by householders, as well as 
diminishing its own weight, or by adding the removal of the window-tax. 
to the weight of the counterpoise. Capi- Mr. Hume was surprised at the slate- 
tal was the counter-balancing weight ; ment of the hon. member for Taunton, 
and if it were increased, thou^ the debt and at the situation in which it placed 
remained actually the same, it would be gentlemen on his side of the House. He 
proportionably lighter. The question differed totally firom his hon. friend, and al- 
then came to this — whether the sinking most from everyonearoundhim ^alaugh]]. 
fund would be more productive as a sink- He difiered, he said, from most of those 
ing fund, or if it were allowed to remain around him, in not considering the pre- 
in the pockets of the people ? As a sink- sent question to resolve itself into the 
ing fund, laid out by the commissioners, other questioDy-shall wc, or shall we not, 
it did not nett above three per cent ; but keep up a sinking fund i It must be ad- 
if left in the pockets of the industrious mitted, that it was possible, by reducing 
and ingenious inhabitants of this kingdom, our establishment both to keep a sinking 
and employed by them in their various fund, to pay off a part of the debt, and to 
branches of manufacture and trade, could remit taxes. We might by reducing our 
any roan doubt that it would not multi- establishmenttako a large sum from the na- 
ply five, six, or even ten fold ? The nomi- tional debt, and lessen the amount of taxes, 
nal amount of the debt would remain the He hold in his hand the balance sheet, aqd • 
same, if the sinking fund were abolished; from that he would prove what lie said, 
but the capabilities of the country to He there found, that the expense for 
pay the annuities would be considerably the military and miscellaneous matters 
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imounted to sixteen millions, a sum more 
;han equal to the whole revenue of the year 
1792* If it were reduced to fifteen miU 
lions, ministers might say, as he well re* 
collected they said three yeers ago, when 
a reduction was {proposed, that then they 
most resign, for the business of the Go* 
vemment could not possibly be carried 
on ; and yet, when the House declared 
there should be a reduction, before it 
aemblcd again, the noble lord, wh<f had 
made this statement bad agreed to reduc- 
tions, amounting* as the House was in- 
formed, to a million and a half; and the 
business of the nation went on af well as 
ever. If the House should now agree to 
the vote of his hon. friend-— and he asked 
their votes on this ground— he would 
pledge his existence, that the ministers 
would find means to reduce the establish- 
ment below sixteen millions. He called, 
therefore, on those gentlemen^ who were 
favourable to the sinking fund to vote for 
the reduction, and they might be a8su**ed 
the surplus to be devoted to them would 
be increased. As to the gentlemen who 
were not for the sinking fund, and he 
believed he had not above six persons 
near him who wiere for it, to them he 
would say, vote for the reduction, and 
you will liave a greater sum to remit 
to the people. The lion, member for 
Taunton had asked if any body but a fool 
or an idiot would go on contracting debts 
in war and not paying them off in peace? 
Certainly, no honest man would do it ; 
but honest men, before they paid oft' their 
.debts, considered whether by doing it 
they should be ruined or destroyed, and 
.if they found they could secure to their 
creditors a larger sum, and add to their 
own comforts and convenience, did any 
.honest roan hesitate to do it? And was 
it not the business of the House, in ap- 
propriating money to pay oft' debts, to 
consider if by doing so they added to the 
comforts, con venience8,anu general wealth 
of the nation? His hon. friend asked, 
where they wpuld be in fifty years, with 
no mode of redeeming their debt ? He 
(Mr. H.) liked to look to the past for bis 
proofs, rather than to the future, and he 
would shew the hoD« member, that the 
ainkingfund had pot paid offa single shil- 
ling of the debt, but had augmented it. 
That money had all been borrowed at five or 
Bomething more per cent ; but at present 
ifioney might be got at 4 or three per cent. 
This clfect was not produced by the aink« 
ing fund ; as far as that fund had opera- 
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ted, its effects had been the reverse of 
this. The benefits conferred by the sink- 
ing fund never amounted to a single shil- 
lipg, and existed no whefe but in the ima- 
gination of Mr. Pitt and his followers. 
The great expense of the sinkii^ fund, 
and the great sum borrowed since it was 
in existence, would prove this. Taking 
the 24 years subsequent to 1796, we had 
in that time borrowed no less'a sum than 
609 millions; while the real expenditure 
of the country had not exceeded 138 mil- 
lions ; so that the country had borrowed 
no less *han 479 millions for the benefit 
of the sinking fund. This sum had been 
, borrowed at the rate of 5?. Ss. per cent, and 
the contractors were now buying up slock, 
or lending it at the rate of 4/- 17s. The 
result was, that there was a loss of 6s. on 
every 100/. borrowed of the 479 millions. 
This was the result up to two years ago. 
Then ministers admitted they were wrong, 
for they came to the House, and said, 
we have heretofore had only a nominal 
sinking fund, now wc will have a real one. 
And after this immense loss and this con- 
fession, they were still to be burthened 
with a sinking fund. The fact would 
hardly be believed, and he could scarcely 
have credited it, had he not been present 
and witnessed the proceedings. He was 
one of those who could never allow tlmt 
transaction with the Bank to pass unno- 
ticed. It was a proceeding which would 
stamp with disgrace any child who had 
ever learned the four first rules of 
arithmetic ; and all that the present chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could do 
would never wipe oway that stain 
[cheers]. It was necessary, said the 
gentlemen opposite, to have a real sur- 
plus. And how did they accomplish it ? 
They called upon the Bank to lend them 
five millions, and that loon they called a 
real surplus. This was a complete cheat 

R assed upon the public ; and he was real- 
/ quite surprised that his hon. friend, the 
member for Taunton, who was so well 
acquainted with the American system of 
finance, of which simplicity was the lead- 
ing principle, should recommend this sys- 
tem of a sinking fund, under such cir- 
cumstances, ai U more than all, that he 
could suppose a nominal sinking fund was 
necessary to maintain public credit. 
Then, with all the experience of the past 
before their eyes, let not the House of 
Commons be blindfolded by the Govern. 
mcDt because they had done some good. 
—Now, having shewn that we had no real 
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sinking fund, he should prove, if he were 
allowed a committee Qcries of question, 
question, from the ministerial benches^. 

Oh yes, he knew that two and two <|id 
not make four when he added them to« 
gether: but he also kmr.v that if the 
chancelfor of the Exchequer said that 
two and one made four he would find per* 
sons in that House to believe it [cheers^. 
They all refticmbered the famous Resolu- 
lion of that House that fourteen shillings 
.were equal to twenty. The Government 
had declaredg that we had a surplus of 
five millions, whereas in fact it was all 
borrowed ; therefore it was that he called 
upon the House not to keep up the delu- 
sion. Were there no persons in that House 
who required relief from taxation; and 
if not, were there no persons in the coun- 
try who required some alleviation of their 
burthens ? If the proposition which had 
been submitted, were adopted, and the | 
taxes were reduced, he would be disposed 
to agree with his hon. friend, that it would 
hereailer be a matter for consideration 
how we could best reduce the three per 
cents. But, did the House suppose, that 
by leaving five millions untouched they 
could improve the credit of the country i 
If war should come and exigencies arise, 
he had no doubt, as the chancellor of the 
Exchequer bad stated, there would be no 
difficulty in raising money, and, if neces- 
sary they could at once get twelve or 
thirteen millions. ** But, said his lion, 
friend, who would lend the Government, 
if they were to break faith with the pub- 
lic creditor? Me was astonished to hear 
this from bis hon. friend, who had entered 
into loans with the Austrian government, 
notwithstanding their manifest breach of 
faith. He did not expect to hear this 
from his lion, friend, with all the know- 
ledge which he had of Austria and Rus- 
sia. Upon all the grounds which he bad 
stated, he thought the House would do 
wisely and honestly, to vote a further re- 
duction of taxes, and do away with the 
idea of a sinking fupd, altogether ; and 
by doing this, they would give general 
satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. Sykes rose, amidst general cries of 
Question 1 He said he should gratiiy the 
impatience of the House by merely ma- 
king one observatioRa Two propositions 
had been submitted to the House, and 
but for the late hour of the night, he 
should state to the House, why, of the 
two he should give the preference to the 
system of finance proposed by the chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. With respect to 
taxes, he thought mose should first be 
repefded which would give the greatest 
Stability to the credit of the country. 
On the subjept of the sinking fund he was 
compelled lo declare that upon that ar- 
rangement he placed no reliance; be- 
cause he felt that, ever since the days of 
its first origin, in the time of sir K. Wal- 
pole, up to the present hour, its only use 
was, Ao furnish ministers with the means 
of extravagance. 

Mr. Ilobhouse briefly replied. He said 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had gi- 
ven no answer to the question which he 
had put to him, namely, whether 56 mil- 
lions of taxes were to be continued to be 
raised on the people ? He had a right 
to consider this burthen enormous ; and 
be was sure, that, whatever opinion might 
be entertained in that House, out of 
doors the system would bo universally 
deprecatcef. It had been allowed by the 
House, and indeed by the Government, 
that of all the assessed taxes, the window- 
light tax would be the most desirable to 
be repealed, and therefore it was, he was 
anxious to press it upon the IIqusc. His 
hon. friend had talked *of the politeness 
ofthe tax-gatherer; but he believed it 
would be generally found he was polite to 
the rich, but very much the reverse to the 

E oor. In one or the petitions which he 
ad presented to the House, it was sta- 
ted, that the tax-gatherer had actually 
taken away the beds of the unfortunate 
people, to collect that very tax of which 
fie now sought the repeal. He should 
not trouble the House further; but he 
trusted they were now convinced of the 
propriety of adopting the proposition 
fhear, hear 11 • 

The House divided. For Mr. Hob- 
house’s motion 88 : Against it 155 : Ma- 
jority 67. 

List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Allen, J. H. 
AUhorp, vise. 
Baring, sir T. 
Benuet, hon. H. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Belgrave, vise. 
Bright, H, 
Brougham, II. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Calvert, J. 

Calvert, C. 

Carter, J. 
Cavendish, C. C. 


Cavendish, II. F. C. 
Chalqper, R. 
Clifton, vise. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Creevey, T. 

Davies, T. 
Davenport, D. 
Denisoii, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Ellice, £. 

Gordon, R. 

Graham, S. 
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Guise, sit B. W. 
Gurney, H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, J. G. 
Heron, sir R. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hume, J. 

Hutchinson^ hem. C. li. 

James, W. 

Jervoise, G. P. 
Johnstone, W. A. 
Kemp, T. 

Kennedy, T. F. 

Keck, G. A. 1^. 
Leader, W. 

Leonard, J. B. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Levees ter, li. 

Lloyd, T. M . 
liockhart J. 1. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Maijoribanks, S. 
Milton, vise. 

Moore, P. 

Mildmay, P. S. 
Monck, J. B. 

Mundy, J. 

Newport, sir J. 

Ord, W. 

Pares, T. 

Palmer, F. . 

Palmer. C. • 

Philips, (i.H. 


Portmaii, £. 

Price, R. 

Poynts, W. S. 

Pyra, F. 
ilamsdcn, J. C. 
llice,T#S. 

Robarts, A. 
llohartd, G. 

Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, Lord J. 

Scftun, earl of • 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Stewart, lord J. 

^kes, D. 

Taylor, C. M. 
Tennyson, C- 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Tynte, C. K. 

Warre, T. A. 

Webbe, R. 

Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitbread, W. 
Wilson sir R. 

Wood, M. 

Wrottesley, sir J. 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 

IlobhousCy J. C. 
IVlabcrly, .1. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday f March 4. 

Abolition op Slavery,] Earl 
Gro&vcnor presented a petition which he 
aiated was signed by a great number of 
respectable persons in Bury St. Edmund’s, 
who prayed that their lordships would be 
pleased to consider of the means of pro* 
ducing a gradual Abolition of Slavery. In 
tlie mean time, they prayed for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the unfortu- 
natc negroes in the colonies. They also 
prayed, that any measures which might 
be adopted should be accompanied wiui a 
due consideration of the interests of those 
persons who possessed estates in the colo- 
nies ; in a word, that while justice was 
done to the slaVcs, those who might there- 
by suffer loss should be indemnified. It 
seemed to be an understanding, that that 
part of the question which concerned the 
conduct of the persons who composed 
the houses of assembly in the colonies 
should not be brought forward ; that tlieir 
proceedings, whether right or wrong — and 
* as <o that he did not then mean to give 
an opinion -<-had better not be discussed. 
He should therefore at present abstain 


from entering into that part of the subject* 
but he could not do so' without some 
explanation. If he admitted the pro<^ 
priety of sometimes acceding to such an 
understanding, he must, at the same time, 
state, that this principle of reservation 
was one which ought to be loolTed upon 
with great jealousy ; for any endeavour 
to smother or withhold the truth had sel- 
dom any other motive than a false delicacy. 
As a general principle, every thing like 
secrecy in public affairs was to be avoided. 
Let their lordships consider how far this 
system might be carried. A noble friend 
of his had given a notice respecting the 
state of Irdand, which involved the resto- 
ration of the whole of the civil rights of 
the Catholic population. Now, how were 
their lordships to come to a right decision 
if any circumstance respecting the state 
of the country was kept in the dark i 
He trusted, therefore, that when that 
question came on, the whole facts would 
be brought before the House. There 
was another question which might soon 
be expected to come before the House, 
to which he could not help alluding ; 
namely, the intended grant for building 
new churches. He could not, at the pre- 
sent moment, pretend to say whether 
such an application of the public money 
was proper or not. It might be right— it 
might be wrong ; but that was the first 
question to be settled, and that question 
could not be properly determined, while 
any secrecy was preserved with respect 
to the state of the established church. 
It was the duty of parliament before this 
measure should be sanctioned, to inquire 
into the revenues of the establishment, 
and to see whether it was not able to 
build churches, without burthening the 
public. These illustrations were sufficient 
to prove the advantage of publicity, and 
that nothing was so injurious to the pub-* 
He interests as the suppression of facts, 
and secrecy. Returning to the subject 
of the petition, he concurred with those 
who were of opinion, that unless slavery 
were abolished in the colonics, there would 
never be an end to the slave trade. Let 
England but once say, that there shall be 
no slavery in her colonics, and from that 
moment the horrible traffic would be put 
down. Of the atrocities to which that 
trade gave birth, and the misery which 
its unhappy victims endured, nothing 
more would be heard : for slavery, and 
all its dreadful cookequences, would cease 
throughout the world. Nothing, cer- 
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l^nTnly could bo itaciire advant!ag6oas to tlici 
pTarttcrs themselves' than su<m' a change ; 
for property ia the colontes ivould be 
benenttcci by it, to a’dt^l^'e not anticipated 
by those who had not paid attention to 

the sub^'ct. He could assure their lord- 

ships, that there were persons who had 
tried the cxpcriraent of free labour, and 
that it had answered to their perfect satis- 
faction. The instructions which his 
majesty’s ministers had sent out to the* 
colonies, with a view to the' gradual im- 
provement oftlie condition of the negroes^ 
and final abolition, were' moderate and 
judicious. He wished, however, to have 
it understood, that liis silence upon this 
Question would depend upon his opinion,^ 
according to the informatioii he should ■ 
receive,of the sincerity of ministers. In the 
disposition they had manifested by their' 
instructions. 

‘ Earl Bathurst said, he would not enter 
into the questions oh which the noble carl : 
had touched, but he wished to take that | 
opportunity of informing the House, that i 
to-morrow se'nnight he would lay on the ! 
tabic, by his Majesty’s commund, certain ; 
papers relating to the state of negro | 
slavery in flic colonies. He would avail ! 
hiniself of that occasion to give an expla- 
nation of the measures which his majesty’s 
ministers had thought proper to adopt, ! 
for the mural and religious improvement ! 
oF the negroes, iii pursuance of the rcsolu- 
tfon of the House of Commons. 

South America.] The Earl of TJvcr ^ 
j)bol rose t^lay on the tabic, hy his ma- 
jesty*s commands, certain communications 
wdnch had passed between his Majesty's 
government and the governments of, 
France and Spain, relating to the pro- j 
Vinces of South America. The subject > 
had been adverted to in his majesty's ! 
Speech at tlic cpeiiiiig of the session, but: 
the correspondence could not then with | 
propriety be made public. As hbweveri | 
the causes which prevented^ them from' 
being made public no longer , existed, 
there could be no objection to their being 
laid before their lordships. 

The Marquis of ILansiamn wished to 
know whether it'wos the * intention pf the 
noble earl to found shy motion on tb^ sul^ 
ject of these papers,' or tdrecomniend 'tb the 
Houm any proceeding resbecting thqm. 

The Earlof said, he did not 

intend to hiake any motion ' or propose to 
their lordships any ptpcecdii^ connected' 
wfth these pabe’ts;' They were laid on'tfie 
VOL. X. 
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table solely for the inrormatiou of the 
House, ancf to enable tlicir lordships to 
form their jud^me^it on the subject- 

The Marquis' of Lnusdoten remiiulcd 
their lordsMpa, that soon after the coni« 
mcnccmcnt of the session, lie hud inti- 
mated his intention of bringing forward a 
motion on the state of the late Spanish 
colonies. Ho was not aware that the 
papers now Jaid on the table could con- 
tain any thing which ought to make him 
alter his intention ; but having always 
been desirous of allowing his m<ijcsty*s 
ministcjjs to explain their system of policy 
with respect to those states, and not wisli- 
ing to embarras's iii any wdy the question, 
he should wait until he liad read tim 
papers, before he came to any final deter- 
mination respecting his notice. 

The Earl of Liverpool he had 
given notied of his intention to move 
for a comiviittee to take into consideration 
the office of Clerk of Parliament. It was 
then his wish to postpone this proceeding 
until two noble lords, who had always 
paid particular attention to the official 
business of parliament, should be both in 
toivn. He understood, however, that the 
attcndnnceof oriOof thoscnoblc lords could 
not be obtained until an ailvunccd period 
ofl he session ; but os the other noble lord 
whose assistance ho wished to oblain, was 
present, he did not think it proper to 
delay carrying his intention into effect oiiy 
longer^ He tlicrefore now gave notice, 
that he would' on Monday next move 
their lordships to appoint u committee. 

Bounties on Irish ' Linen.] The 
Marquis of Lotnrdoten wished to advert to 
a subject which had. been touched on 
during the last sitting of the House ; 
namely, the means of ameliorating the 
state of the south of Ireland. In a con- 
versation which had taken ' place on the 
I' proposal of his Majesty’s government for 
I withdrawing the bounty bn Irish linen, he 
I understood it to have been stated by the 
I noble earl opposite, that Mic reason why 
the bounty was to be immediately 
taken from the coarse IrUh linen was, 
that no exportation of that article had 
taken place from Irefaiicl. Now, when 
the noble earl made this statement, he 
could not be' aware of the real state of the 
case; The fact was, that during the two 
latt years there had been an increasing * 
exportation of coarse linens from the 
north of Ireland ; and he was persuaded 
that' the enebutagement of this manufac- 
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lure might greatty assist in removing that 
poverty with wliich the country was . 
afflicted. It might be rendered a valua- | 
ble stimulus to the industry of the dis- 
tressed population. He belie^ved that all ' 
who had bestowed any attention on the ! 
improvement of that part of the united \ 
hingdom, looked forward to the establish- ! 
ment of linen manufacturies in the south 
of Ireland as a great means of nrnclii^ra- . 
lion. He was no advocate for buunfies, I 
though he considered them far less mis- ; 
chievous to trade than prohibitions and , 
restrictions : but^ though he admitted the ; 
evil which was attached to boiinficSt he 
must observe, that there was o great dif- ; 
fcrenco between enacting them, and ; 
suddenly repealing them, after they had ; 
for a certain time existed, lie therefore ! 
hoped that the noble carl would consider 
the effect of rashly discouraging, or even 
of oppearing to discourage, ^ a rising 
manufacture which had just begun to be 
profitable, and probably to find a demand ; 
in the markets of South America. It 
should also be recollected, that this manu- 
facture was peculiarly calculated to give 
to the poo** population of the »South of 
Ireland that species of employment in 
which they could with the greatest fact-* 
lity be engaged, while it was at the same 
time that kind of enterprise in which the 
land-owners could, with the greatest safety 
embark their property. He should con- 
clude witli moving for an account of the 
quantify of coarse linen exported from 
Ireland during the years 1822 and 1823. 

The Earl of Liverjmd said, that when 
he had stated that no coarse linens w*cre 


of capital would have the most beneficial 
effect on all branches of industry in Ireland. 
The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ March 4. • 

Communications WITH France and 
Spain relating to the Spanish 
American Provinces.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning on presenting, by command 
of his Majesty, copies of communications 
with France and Spain relating to the 
Spanish American provinces said, it 
would probably be recollected, that in the 
debate which took place on the address, 
he had stated, that some time would 
elapse before he should be able to com- 
municate precise information as to the 
course which government had pursued, 
with regard to the Spanish American pro- 
vinces— The papers which he now laid on 
the table contained that information. 

The said papers are as follow ; 

Communications with France and 
Spain relating to the Spanish 
American Pjiovincks. 

No. 1.— Extract of a Memorandum 
of a Conference between the Prince 
De Polignac and Mr. Canning, 
held Oct. 9th, 1823. 

The prince de Polignac having an- 
nounced to Mr. Canning, that his excel- 
lency was now prepared to enter with Mr. 
Canning into a frank explanation of the 
views of his government respecting the 
c^uestion of Spanish America, in return 
lor a similar communication Hrhicli Mr. 


exported from Ireland, he had been in- 
duced to make that observation from 
knowing that the bounty on it hud never 
been drawn. At least such wns tlie infor- 
mation he had received, and he believed 
it to be correct. He would, however, 
state, for the satisfaction of the noble 
marquis and llic House, that, as the bounty 
on fine linen, was not to be suddenly 
withdrawn, it was intended to adopt the 
same principle with respect to the bounty 
on course linen, and to reduce it gradually. 
Thus the evil apprehended from the abo- 
lition of the bounty on these two ma- 
nufactures would be guarded against os 
far os possible. With regard^ to the 
encouragement which the noble marquis 
looked forward to for this manufacture, 
'he trusted it would be realized. He was 
confident, that if the country continued to 
enjoy the blessings of peacci the diffusion 


Canning had previously offered to make 
to the prince de Polignac on the part of 
the British cabinet, Mr. Canning stated — 

That the British cabinet had no disguise 
or reservation on that subject ; that their 
opinions and intentions were substantially 
the same as were announced to the French 
government, by the despatch of Mr. Can- 
ning to sir Charles Stuart of the 31st of 
March ; which despatch that ambassador 
communicated to M. de Chateaubriand, 
and which had since been published to the 
world. 

That the near approach of a crisis, in 
which the affairs of Spanish America must 
naturally occupy a great share of the at- 
tention of both powers, made it desirable 
that there should be no misunderstanding 
between them on any part of a subject so 
important. 

the British govenunent .were of 
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opinion, that any attempt to bring Spaniah it would consider any foreign intorfcrcnce, 
America again under its ancient submis- by force or by menace, in the dispute be- 
sion to Spain must be utterly hopeless ; tween Spain and the colonies, as n motive 
that all negotiation for that purpose would for recognizing the latter without delay, 
be unsuccessful ; and that the prolorf^a- Thiit the mission of consuls to the scvc- 
tion or renewal of war for the same object ral provincA of Spanish America wns no 
would fie only a waste of human life, and new measure on the part of this country: 
an infliction of calamity on both parties, that it was one which had, on the con. 
to no end. ^ traryt been delayed, perhaps too long, in 

That the British government would, consideration of the state of Spain, aftrr 
however, not only abstain from iiiterpos- having been announced to the Spanish 
ing any obstacle on their part to any^ at- government in the month of December 
tempt at negotiation which Spain might last, as settled ; and even after a list had 
think proper to make, but would aid and been f urnislicd to that government of the 
countenance such negotiation, provided places 40 which such appointments were 
it were founded upon a basis which ap- intended to be made, 
peared to them to be practicable ; and That such appointments w'erc absolutely 
thattliey would, in any case, remain strictly nect'ssary for the protection of British 
neutral in a war between Spain and the trade in "those countries. . 

colonics, if war should be unhappily pro- 'J'liat tiie old pretension of Spain to in- 
longed. terdiet all trade with those countries, was, 

But that the junction of any foreign in the opinion of the British government, 
power, in an enterprise of Spain against altogethef obc^olete ; but that, even if 
the colonies, would be viewed by them attempted to be enforced against others, 
us constituting an entirely new €|uestion ; it was, with regard to Great Britain, clearly 
and one upon which they must take such inapplicable, 

decision ns the interests of Great Britain That permission to trade with the 
inieht require. Spanish colonies had been conceded to 

That the British government absolutely Great Britain in the year ]8]6, ivlien Iho 
disclaimed, not only any desire of appro- mediation of Great Britain between Spain 
printing to itself any portion of the Spanish and her colonies was tiskod hy Spain, and 
colonics, but any intention of forming granted by Great Britain : that this roe** 
any political connexion with them, be* diation, rndeed, was not afterwards cm- 
yond that of amity and commercial inter- ployed, because Spain changed her counsel; 
course. but that it was not, therefore, practicable 

That in those respects, so far from seek- for Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
ing an exclusive preference for British capital once embarked in Spanish Anie- 
subjects over those of foreign states, Eng- rica, and to desist from commercial inter- 
land was prepared, and would be content- course once established, 
ed, to see the mother country (by virtue That it bad been ever since distinctly 
of an amicable arrangement ) in possession understood that the trade was open to 
of that preference ; and to be ranked, • British subjects, and that the ancient coast 
after her, equally with others, on the foot- ; laws of Spain were, so far as regarded 
ing of the most favoured nation. i them at least, tacitly repealed. 

That, completely convinced that the j That in virtue of this understanding^ 
ancient system of the colonies could not j redress had been demanded of Spain in 
be restored, the British government could j 1822, for (among other grievances) 
not enter into any slipidation binding it- seizures of vessels for alleged infringe- 
self either to refuse or to delay its recog- ! nients of those laws : which redress the 
niiion of their independence. j Spanish government bound itselfby a con- 

That the British government had no fvention (now in course of execution) to 
desire to precipitate that recognition, so j afford. 

long' as there was any reasonable chance ‘ That Great Britain, however, had no 
of an accommodation with the mother ' desire to set up any separate right to the 
country, by which such a recognition , free enjoyment of this trade ; that she 
might conic first from Spain. •' considered the force of circumstances. 

But that it could not wait indefinitely | and the irreversib'.e progress of events, to 
for that result ; that it could not consent , have already determined the qiiestion.of * 
to make its recognition of the new states { the existence of that freedom for all the 
dependent upon that of Spain ; and that I world ; but that, for herself she clairaeci. 
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and would continjue to use it ; fipd idiQuld 
any attempt bp made to dispute jthat claim, 
and to renew the obsolete interdiction, 
such attempt might be best cut short, by 
a speedy and unqualified recognition of 
.theindependenpcof the SpapUi American 
States. 

That, with these general opinions, and 
with th^e peculiar claims, England could 
not go into a joint deliberation upon the 
pubject of Spanish America, upon an c^gual 
footing wiili other powers, whose opinions 
were less formed upon that question, and 
who.«e interests were less implicated in the 
decision of it. ^ 

That she thought it fair therofpre tp 
explain beforclmnd, jto what degree her 
mind was made up, and hqr determination 
taken. 

* The prince dc Polignac declared,*— 

That his government believed it to be 
utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish Arnc^ 
fica to the state of its former i elation to 
Spain. 

That France disclaimed, on her part, 
any intention or desire to avail herself of 
the present state of the ccloniqs^ or of the 
present situation of France towards Spain, 
to appropriate to liprself any part of the 
$pai)isl) possessions in America, or to 
obtain for herself any exclusive advtin* 
tages. 

And that, like England, she would will* 
iingly see the mother country in possession 
or superior commercial advantages, by 
amicable arrangements ; and would be 
contented, like ner, to rpok, after the ipo- 
tber country, among the most favoured 
nations. 

Lastly, that she abjured* In any case, 
any design of acting against the colonies 
by force of arms. 

Tliq prince dc Polignac proceeded to 

say. 

That, as to what might be the best ar- 
rangement between Spain oi|cl her colo- 
nies, the French governmpnt could not 
give, nor venture to form an opinion, until 
the king of Spain should be at liberty. 

That they would then be ready to 
enter upon it, in concert with their alU.es, 
and with Great Britain among the num* 
bcr. 

In observing upon wliat Mr. Canning 
had said, with respect to the peculiar situa* 
tion of Great Britain, in reference to such 
a conlercncc, the prince de Polignac de* 
4djSired, 

That he saw no difficulty which should 
England from taking pact ia the 


CQ^fereuc^, .bqw.ever abp might now gq- 
nounce the differ.ence in (he view which 
she took of the question, from that taken 
by the allies. Tne .refusal of England to 
co-operate in the work of reconciliation 
might afford reason to think, cither that 
she did not really wish fqr that reconcilia- 
tion, or thajt ^he had cpmc ulterior objeqt 
in contemplation, two suppositions equally 
injurioua to the honour and good faith of 
the British cabinet. 

The prinpo do Polignac further d^ 
dared. 

That he could not conceive what could 
be ipoapt, under the present circumstances, 
by a pure and simple acknowledgment of 
tne independence of the Spanish colonies; 
since, those countries being actually dis- 
tracted by civil wars, there existed no 
government; in them which could offer any 
appearance of solidity ; and that the acr 
knowledgmentof American independence, 
so long as such a state of things continued, 
appeared to him to be nothing less than 
a red sanction of aharcliy. 

The prince dc Polignac added,^ 

That, in the interest of humanity, am} 
especially in that of the Spanish colonies, 
it would be worthy of the ICuropcan go- 
vernments to concert together the means 
of calming, in those distant, and scarcely 
civilized regions, passions blinded by 
party spirit ; and to endeavour to bring 
back tp a principle of union in govern « 
ment, whether monarchical or aristocrati- 
cal, people among whom absurd and 
(jkingerous theories were now keeping up 
agitation and disunion. 

Mr. Panning, without entering into 
discussion upon thpse abstract principles, 
contented himself with saying. 

That, however desirable the establish- 
ment of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment in any of those provinces might be, 
on the one hand, or whatever might be 
the difficulties in the way of it, on tlie 
other hand, his government could not take 
upon itself to put it forward as a condi- 
tion of Uieir recognition. 

P. G. C. 

No. lI.~Sir William A’Court to Mr. 

Secretary Canning. (Received Jan. 

K-) 

I (Extract.) Madrid, Dec. 30, 1823. 

I The enclosed note, tiiough dated the 
26|h, did uot reach me till yesterday. By 
my answer, a copy of which I have the 
honour to enclose, you will see, that 1- 
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merely ^acknowledge Ue receipt, 
to transmit it to my governipe«t> * 

(Signed) William A’Cou^t. 


March 4<i i824. 


(Translation of t'irst Enclosure in No. 3.) 

Count bfalia to Sir WilHana A’Court. 

* Dec. 96, 1823. 

Honoured Sir>-.-4 have the honour to 
inform you that the king, my august 
master, has*determincd to devote his par- 
ticular attention to the regulation of the 
affairs concerning the disturbed countries 
of Spanish America, being solicitous to 
succeed in pacifying his dominions^ in 
which the seeds of anarchy have taken 
root, to the prejudice of the safety of 
other goveriiineuis. His majesty has 
therefore llioughtp that he; raigiit justly 
calculate on the assistance of his dear 
allies, towards obtaining results which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the tran» 
quillity and happiness of all Europe. 

The enclosed copy will put you, Sir, in 
possession of tho orders issued to his Ca- 
tholic majesty’s representatives at the 
Courts of Austria, hVaiire, and Russia; 
and as the ministers of Spain have not 
vet proceeded to London and Berlin, the 
king has directed me to address to you, 
Sir, and to the minister of Prussia at this 
Court, a transcript of the said conununi- 
cation ; whicli liis majesty hopes you will 
have the goodnoss to transmit to your go- 
vernment, whose friendship gnd upright 
policy, the king, my master, trusts, will 
know how to appreciate the frankness of 
this coniinunication, and the equity which 
lias dictated the basis on which it fs ! 
founded. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, Ac. 

(Signed) The Conde de Of alia. 

To the Minister of England. 

(Translation of Second Enclosure in 
No. 2.) 

Count Pfalia to his Catholic majesty’s 

Ambassador at Paris, and ministers 

Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburgh ^nd 

Vienna. 

The king, our sovereign, being restored 
to the throne of his ancestors in |he enr 
joyment of his hereditary rights, has seri- 
ously turned his thoughts to the fate of 
bis American dominions, distracted by 
civil war and brought to the brink of the 
most dangerous precipice. As during the 
last three years the rebellion which pre- 
vailed in Spain defeated the constant 
efforts which were made for matataiaiog 
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tranquillity in the Costa iMrnia, for 
rescuing the banks of the river IMata, and 
for preserving Peru aud New Spain ; liig 
majesty hdiald with grief the progress of 
the flmne of^oaurrection: but it affords, 
at the same time, consolation to the kiug, 
chat repeated and irrefragable proofs exist 
of an immense number of Spaniards rc.- 
maining true to their oaths of aliegiaucc 
to the throne ; and tliQt the sound ma- 
jority of Americans acknowledge that 
that hemisphere cannot be Jiappy unle;$s 
it live in brotherly connexion with those 
who civilized those countries. 

ThestFreffexions powerfully animate his 
majesty io hope that the justice of his 
cause will meet with a firm support in the 
influence of the powers of Europe. Acv 
cordingly, the king has resolved upon inr 
viting the cabinets of his dear and inti- 
mate allies to astnblish a coDference at 
Paris, to the end that their plenipoten't 
tiaries, assembled there along with those 
of his Catholic majesty, may aid Snain 
in adjusting the affairs of the revcHted 
countries of America. In examining this 
important c^uestion, his niujesty will, iu 
conjunction witli his powerfulidlies, con- 
sider of the alterations which^Viants have 
produced In his American provinces, and 
of the relations, which, during the dis- 
orders, have been formed with coniti)er«« 
cial nations ; in order thereby to adopt 
with good faith the measures most proper 
for conciliating the rights and just ui.^ 
terests of the Crown of Spain and of Hs 
sovereignty,, with those, which circum-« 
stances may have occasioned with respect 
to other nations. His roaieat}', conflding 
in the sentiments of his allies, hopes that 
they will assist him in accomplishing tho 
worthy object of upholding the pringiplea' 
of order and legitimacy, the subversion of 
which, onoc commenced in AitiericSi 
would presently communicate to Europe ; 
and that they will aid him, at the sauiu 
time, in re-establishing peace between 
Ibis division of the globe and iU colonics. 

It is, therefore, hid majesty’s pleasure, 
that, penetrated with these reasons, and 
availing yourself of the resources of your 
well-known talents, you should endeavour 
to dispose the government with which you 
reside, to agree to the desired co-operation, 
for which the events of the Peninsula liavu 
paved the way ; authurising you to conv-. 
municate a copy of this note to the mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs. God preserve 
you many years^. 

(Signed) The Coxoe on Of alia* 
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(Third Enclosure in No. 2.) 

Sir William A*Court to Count Ofalia. 

Madrid, Dec. 30, 1823. 

The undersigned, &c. &Q. has the ho- 
nour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
count Ofalia’s note, dated the 26tli of this 
month. He will hasten to submit It to 


the protracted struggle between Spain 
and Spanish America; or his majesty's 
disposition to concur in bringing about 
that termination. 

From the year 1810, when his majesty’s 
single mediation was asked and granted 
to Spain, to effect ^ reconciliation with 
her colonics, — the dnturbances in which 


his government. He begs his excellency 
to accept, &c. 

(Signed) William A*Coo5(it. | 

No- III. — Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
W. A'Courl. 

I'oreign Office, Jan. 30r 1824- | 

Sir, — The messenger, Latchford, deli- | 
vered to me, on the I4th instant, your ‘ 
despatch, enclosing a copy of the count ; 
dc Ufalia's official note to you of the ; 
26th of December last ; with the accom- 
panying copy of nn instruction, which has 
Deen addressed, by^ordcr of Ijis Catholic 
majesty, to his ambassador at Paris, and 
to his ministers plenipotentiary at the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 

Having laid these papers before the 
king, 1 have received his majesty’s com- ! 
mands to< direct you to return to thein ! 
the following answer : — ^ ^ 1 

The purpose of the •Spanish instruction I 
is, to invite the several powers, the allies j 
of his Catholic majesty, to establish a 
conference at Paris, in order that llieir 
plenipotentiaries, together with those of 
nis Catholic majesty, may aid Spain in 
adjusting the affairs of the revolted coun- 
tries of America." 

The maintenance of the sovereignty" 
of Spain over her late colonics is pointed 
out in this instruction as one specific ob- j 
jeet of the proposed conference ; and j 
though an expectation of the employ- | 
nient of force for this object, by the 
powers invited to the conference, is not 
plainly indicated, it is not distinctly dis- 
claimed. 

The invjtation contained in this in- 
struction not being addressed directly to 
the goveninicijt of Great Britain, it may 
not lie necessary to observe upon that 
part of it, which refers to the late ** events 
in the Peninsula/* as having ** paved the 
way " for the *• desired co-operation." 

The British government could not ac* 
knowledge an appeal founded upon trans- 
actions to whicn it was no party. But 
no such appeal was necessary. No varia- 
tibn in the internal affiiirs oV Spain has, 
at any time, varied the king’s desire to 
see a termination to the evils arising from 


colonics had then but newly broken out, 
—to the year 1818, when thfe same task, 
increased in difficulty by the course and 
complication of events in America, was 
proposed to be undertaken by the allied 
powers assembled in conference at Aix- 
ia-Chapclle; and from the year 1818 to 
the present time, the good offices of his 
majesty for this purpose have always been 
at the service of Spain, within limitations 
and upon conditions which have been in 
each instance explicitly described. 

Those limitations have uniformly ex- 
cluded the employment of force nr of 
menace against the colonies, on the part 
of any mediating power ; and those con- 
ditions have uniformly reejnired the pre- 
vious statement by Spain, of some definite 
and intelligible proposition, and, the dis- 
continuance, on her part, of a system 
utterly inapplicable to the new relations 
which have grown up between the Ame- 
rican provinces and other countries. 

The fruitless issue of the conferences 
at Aix-la-Chapelle would have deterred 
the British government from acceding to 
a proposal for again entertaining, in con- 
ference, the question of a mediation be- 
tween Spain and the American provinces, 
even if other circumstances had remained 
nearly the same. But the events which 
have followed each other with such rapi- 
dity during the last five years, have cre- 
ated so essential a diiforence, as well in 
the relative situation in which Spain and 
the American provinces stood, and now 
stand to each other, as in the external re- 
lations and the internal circumstances of 
the provinces themselves, that it would 
be vain to hope that any mediation, not 
founded on the basis of independence, 
could now be successful. 

The best proof which the British go- 
vernment can give of the interest which 
it continues to feel for Spain is, to state 
frankly their opinion os to the course 
most advisable to be pursued by his 
Catholic majest}' ; and to answer with the 
like foankness the question implied in M. 
Ofalia's instruction, as to the nature and 
extent of their own relations with Spanish 
America. 
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There is no hesitation in answering this tions regarding not only the essential in« 
question. The subjects of his majesty tcrcsts of his maiesty's subjects, but the 
have for many years carried on trade and relations of the old world with the new. 
formed commercial connexions in all the Should Spain resolve to avail herself of 
American provinces, which have declardl the opportunity yet within her power, the 
their separation from Spain. British govertimeiit would, if the court of 

This trade was originally opened with Madrid desired it, willingly aflbrd its 
the consent of the Spanish government, countenance and aid to a negotiation. 
It has grown gradually to such an extent commenced on that only basis, which ap. 
as to require some direct protection, by pears to them to be now practicable ; and 
the e8tabli^hment at several ports and woui^ see, without reluctance, the con- 
places in those provinces, of consuls on elusion, through a negotiation on that 
the part of this country — a measure long basis, of an arrangement, by which the 
deferred out of delicacy to Spain, and not mother country should be secured in the 
resorted to at last without distinct and enjoy mept of commercial advantoges su- 
timely notification to the Spanish Govern- pCrior to those conceded to other nations, 
ment. For herself, Great Britain asks no ex* 

As to any further step to be taken by elusive privileges of trade, no invidious 
his majesty towards the acknowledgement preference, but equal freedom of com- 
of the de-facto governments of America, merce for all.. 

the decision must (as has already been If Spain shall determine to persevere 
stated more than once to Spain and to in other counsels, it cannot but be ex pcct* 
other powers) depend upon various cir- cd that Great Briruin^nust take her own 
CLimstances ; and, among others, upon the course upon this matter, when the time 
reports which the Britisli government may for taking it shall arrive; of which Spain 
receive of the actual state of affairs in the shall have full and early intimation; 
several American provinces. Nothing that is here stated can occasion 

But it appears manifest to the British to the Spanish government, any surprise, 
government, that if so large a portion of In my despatch to sir Cliarfcs Stuart 
the globe should remain much longer of the Slst of March, 1823, which was 
without any recognized political existence communicated to the Spanish government, 
or any definite political connexion with the opiniuii ivas distinctly expressed, that 
the established govtfrnmeiits of Europe, | time and the course of events had sub- 
thc consequences of such a state of things < stantially decided the separation of the 
must be at once most embarrassing to colonies from the mother country ; 
those governments, and most injurious to although tlie formal recognition of those 
the interests of all European nations. provinces, ns independent states, by his 

For these reasons, and not from mere majesty, iniglit be liastcned or retarded 
views of sellish policy, the British govern- by various external circumsianccs, as well 
meid is decidedly of opinion, that the re- as by the more or less satisfactory pro- 
cognition of such of the new states as gress, in each state, towards a regular 
have established de Jacto their separate and settled form of government.’’ 
political existence, cannot be much longer At a subsequent period, in a communi- 
delayed. cation* made in the first instance to 

The British government have no desire *, France, and afterwards to other powers, t 
to anticipate Spain in that recognition, j as well as to Spain, the same opinions 
On the contrar}', it is on every account i were repeated ; with this specific addition, 
their wish, that his Catholic majesty | that in cither of two cases (now happily 
should have the grace and the advantage • not likely to occur), in that of any at- 
of leading the way, in that recognition, ■ tempt on the part of j^ain to revive the 
among the Powers of Europe. But tlic obsolete interdiction of intercourse with 
court of Madrid must be aware, that the countries over which she has no longer 
discretion of his majesty in this respect any actual dominion : or in that of the 
cannot be indefinitely bound up by that employment of foreign assistance to re- 

of his Catholic majesty ; and that even — 

before^ many months elapse, the desire * The Memorandum of conference.-** 
now sincerely felt by the British govern* No. 1. 

meat, to leave this precedency to Spain, f Austria, Russia, Prussia, Portugal, • 
may be overborne by considerations of a the Netherlands, and the United States 
more comprehensive nature,— considera* of America* 
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cstablUh her dominion in those countries 
by' Force of arms; the recognition of such 
neiv staiei^ by his majesty would be decid- 
ed and immediate. 

. After thus declaring to yqii, for the in- 
fbtmation of the court of Madrid, the 
deliberate opinion of the British goverU- 
itient on the points on wliich Spain re- 
quires the advice of her Allies, it does 
irot appear to the British Cabinet at all 
necessary to go into a conference, tb de- 
clare that opinion anew { even if it were 
l^crfectly clear, from the tcnoiir of M. 
Ofalia’s instruction, that (vreat Uritaiu is 
in fact included in the invitation to tl^ 
conference at Paris. 

Every one of the powers so invited has 
been constantly and unreservedly apprised 
not only of each step which the British 
government has taken, but of every opi- 
nion which it has formed on this subject 
—and this dcspatch^ill be communicated 
to them all. 

If those powers should severally come 
to the same conclusion with Great Bri- 
tain, the concurrent expression of their 
several opinions cannot have less weight 
inf the judgment of Spain,— and must na- 
turally be more acceptable to her feel- 
ings, than, if such concurrence, being the 
result of a conference of five powers, 
should carry the appearance of a concert- 
ed dictation. 

If (unhappily, as we think) the allies, 
or any of tlieiii, should come to a 'differ- 
ent conclusion, we shall at least have 
avoidtMl the inconvenience of a discussion 
by w'hich our own opinion could not have 
been ctiangcd ; — wc shall have avoided 
an appearance of mystery, by which the 
jealousy of other parties might have been 
excited ; wc shall have avoided a delay 
which the state of the question may hardly 
allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit recapitulation 
of the whole course or our sentiments and 
of our proceedings on this momentous 
subject, must at once acquit us of any in- 
disposition to answer the call of Spain for 
frileudiy counsef, and protect us against 
the suspicion of having any purpose to 
conceal from Spain or uom the World. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) Georos Canning. 

Foreign StLKS—PfiTiTiOK against 
Jmi*oktation of.] Mr. Ellice present- 
*ed ft petition from theaitk weavers of C6- 
verrciy ngairfsi the importation of Foreign 
Silks. The hon. gentleman stated; tlittV the 
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pelirioners alleged, tliat so long as' the 
prohibition on the importation of foreign 
corn, and the consequent increase of the 
p|icc of provisions continued, with the* 
great pressure of taxation, it was out of 
the question to expect that the. English 
manufacturers of silk could run the race of 
competition with the French artisans. 
The principal outlay in the inanufacturh' 
of this article was, to a great extent in 
meeting the price of labour; now, that' 

price was double as much in this country 
as it was in France. Such a difference 
prevented the chance of a successful cotii- 

S ietition. And it, was an extraordinary 
act, that at the very moment the master 
manufacturers of Coventry were assem- 
bled to consider of the propositions of" 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, a re- 

E * resentation was actually made to them 
y the magistrates of that city, that it 
was impossible for the labourers employed 
by them to go on, without an increase of 
wages, under the advancing price of pro- 
visions. At all events, he besought the 
chancellor of the Exchequer not to per- 
mit any great interval of time to elapse 
before he put these manurnctnrers in 
possession of his determination. Under 
existing circumstances, and the conse- 
quent state of uncertainty, the whole 
trade was suspended. It was impossible 
that such a state of things could long go 
oil without disagreeable results. 

Mr. Robert^tm contended, that the peti- 
tioners did not view the proposition of the 
clmiicellor of the Exchequer in the true 
light. The object was, not to increase the 
domestic consumption ofthcart ides manu- 
factured of silk, but to extend the foreign 
commerce of the country, by enabling fo- 
reigners to have that assortment in this 
country which allowed them to complete 
their investments. The question for re- 
moving the prohibition on the exporta- 
tion of long wool was a'more delicate one, 
the article being the exclusive growth of 
this country ; but still be thought view- 
ing the other great interests of the state, 
that, by the reduction of the tax, more 
general benefit would arise than partial 
evil to any particular class. 

MV. Mbore rose for the purpose of 
giving his decided * support to the peti- 
titfn.^ The House would recollect, that 
the city of Coventry contained a ' popula- 
tion "of nearly 50,000 petson's/ the greater 
proportion of whom depended for actual 
subalstetice on the prosperity of the tib^ 
bott * trade; When that ttEder fiourUhed; 
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the whole of Coventry smiled ; when it 
drooped its whole population were re* 
duced to a distress, so genendt on to 
throw upwards of ten thousand persoi^ 
upon the poor’s rate. He had, therefore^ 
to express his most anxious hopes, 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take the case of such a^ body of 
industrious persons into his consideration, 
and not persevere in a measure that must 
destroy their trade and subsistence. 

Ortiered to lie on the tabl6. 

French Pecuniary Indemnity«3 
Colonel Davies rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for the production of certain 
papers, calculated to shew the applica- 
tion of the Monies received from France 
by way of Indemnity. The question had 
been already subraiUed to the considera- 
tion of parliament in a mopt able and 
eloquent speech, by his distinguished 
friend the member for Knare8borough( sir 
J. Mackintosh). The constitutional objec- 
tions which his hon. friend had then of- 
fered to the appropriation of monies thus 
accruing had been too forcibly expressed 
in that House to be soon forgotten, and, 
therefore, it wasnot his intention to enlarge 
upon the subject, but powerful as were 
fhc arguments of his distinguished friend, 
they were not successful at the time. It 
was contended by ministers, that money, 
thus obtained, was to be considered as 
droits of the Crown, and that consequently 
the executive were not responsible. But 
if the ministers were not responsible, 
where was the necessity of accounts ? If 
they were the stewards of the people, the 
money they received, in consequence of 
Cliose treaties, was the property of the 
people, and could only be appropriated 
hy a vote of their representatives. Had 
tne right hon. gentleman, who now filled 
the office of chancellor of the Excbecuier, 
been in the same situation at that time, 
he felt a strong persuasion that no such 
objections would have been put forth. 
In the appropriation of that money there 
was a sum or 9,971/. given to the cheva- 
lier Canova, for tfte removal of the works 
of art from Paris. Peiiiaps there was no 
one meitture that gave greater virulence 
to the inveterate hatred of Frenchmen 
against this country than the removal of 
those works from the Louvre for which 
this amount was paid. After fighting the 
battles of Europe, or subsidizing other na- 
tions tofight thetapwnhatties,Oreat Britain 
had to pay, abov# Iheamount of thwPrencb 
VOL.X. 


indemnity 1,369,000/. for the Support of 
our army of occupation in France. The 
hon. member concluded with moving for a 
varie^ of accounts, tending to shew the 
specific appropriation of the money 
received under the head of French indem- 
nity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer oh^ 
served, that whatever difference of opinions 
existed heretofore on the question of con* 
stituiibnal right, as to whom the money 
thus received belonged, be should now 
say, that it formed no part of the present 
consideration. It was sufficient for him, 
in answeP to the hon. and gallant member, 
to state that he had no objection to Iho 
returns called for, satisfied that such 
returns would afford a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the manner in which such 
money was applied. 

The motion was agreed to. 

• 

Renewal OF Offices ontiib Demise 
OF THE Crown.] Sir H. Heron rose to 
ask leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
necessity of the Renewal of Offices on the 
Demise of the Crown. It might be proper 
for him to account for the delay which had 
occurred since the time-^nearly two years 
ago— at which he had given his first notice 
of a motion on this subject. At that time 
there were so many subjects of pressing 
and immediate expediency, that he 
thought it best to give way. In ' the 
course of last session, the temporary indis- 
position of the kins prevented him. It 
ocurred to him, tmt such a moment 
would be the most unfit in point of deli- 
cacy, and that respect which was at alt 
times due from the parliament to ftie 
Crown. It was well known that former- 
ly, the occupation of every office, and 
the existence of parliament itself, termi- 
nated with the life of the king. It was 
found thot great incovenience arose from 
this sudden suspension of all the legisla- 
tive and executive functionaries, and a 
bill was brought in to prevent that effect 
with respect to the parlianysnt. Various 
acts were passed from time to time which 
partially and by degrees removed the in- 
convenience or the renewal, with respect 
to some of the superior offices. At length 
it suggested itself to the enlightened mind 
of the late Mr. Ponsonby, to extend that 
principle, to introduce a temporary bill 
to prevent the renewal of offices on the , 
demise of the late king. He was per- 
suaded that Mr. Ponsotiby's motive 
for limiting his measure to a temporary 

3 A 
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bill, was for the purpose of getting, in | 
the. first stage, the assent of many who ; 

' woiijd have been indisposed to go further. < 
Noifi he was utterly at a loss to discover 
any one objection that was ^applicable to 

his present object, that was not equally 
applicable to Mr. Ponsonby’s bill. On 
what principle was it. that a large class of 
meritorious officers were to be taxed to 

I >roducc a large amount of revenue to the 
ord chancellors and to the attorney-ge* 
nerals? Either these high offices were 
already well paid, or they were not. If 
they were well paid, they did not stand in 
need of such an augmentation, pal liculvly 
on a principle of an occidental and 
tuitoua nature. And if they were ^ ill 
paid, though he would not give a shilling 
to a useless officer, yet he felt that it was 
the opposite of economy to refuse ample 
remuneration to effective service. The 
House would feci it to be ajgreatbard« 
ship to the officers of ihe army and navy, 
to oc obliged to pay large fees on the re- 
newal of their commissions, and which 
they were obliged to do by the existing 
law. He did not see how it could be 
contendedi that the moment of the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign to the throne was 
that which ought to be chosen for sane* 
tinning so ungracious a proceeding. In 
fact, he found it extremely difficult to 
im<igine what could be the objection to 
any part of his proposed measure. He 
bad heard something of its being objected 
to on a constitutional principle. What 
constitutional principle it affected, he wa^ 
wholly at a loss to discover. Although, 
when Mr. PonBonby*s bill was passed in 
1817. there was a regency, yet his late 
majesty’s bodily health was at that time 
very good ; at least so it was stated in the 
bulletins, and no doubt ministers would | 
not have permitted the people to bo de- I 
ceived on that point. He might therefore | 
have recovered, and resumed the regal | 
functions; and unquestionably it' might] 
have been advisable on the part of the 
prince regent to take care, that in that 
erent his father should not find himself 
surrounded by persons, against whom, 
unfortunately, he had so long entertained 
a political objection. But. unless the 
measure were opposed on constitutional 
grounds, he was really at a loss to know 
on what grounds it would be opposed. 
He thought no one could possibly defend 
* Ike payment of the fees, considering the 
manner in which they went adventitiously 
into the pockets of various persons. They 
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might pass by a chancellor, grown grey 
in the harness, and who had been a quar- 
ter of a century in office, and fall to an 
upstart, without expedience, and who 
might afterwards prove the most profligate 
of the human race. In making;^ this ob-* 
servation. he begged not for a moment to 
be supposed to mean any thing of a per- 
sonal nature. The hon. baronet con- 
cluded by moving, for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent the necessity cf the Re- 
newal or Offices on the Demise of the 
Crown.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
the hon. baronet had kept his word with 
the House in refraining from going into 
any great length on the subject of his 
motion, and he would follow the hon. 
baronet’s example. The hon. baronet ap- 
peared. indeed, to assume, without argu- 
ment. that considerable alterations were 
necessary in* the principles of the consti- 
tution. even in the most sacred of them. 
He knew none more sacred than that 
which threw on the Crown die most 
pleasing, and took away from it the most 
unpleasing functions. But. the hon. baro- 
net seemed to think, that a new sovereign 
ought inimediateljr to have imposed upon 
hini) acts of severity and harshness ; and 
that lie should have a ministry fastened 
on him who bad not received his appro- 
bation, unless he had recourse to the un- 
gracious step of instantly dismissing them. 
He must either leave his cabinet precisely 
as he found it. or act with apparent 
iiarshness. Now. it was one of the great 
principles of the constitution, that every 
appointment under the Crown flowed as 
a favour from the Croa-n; and it was 
neither Just nor wise to invert that prin- 
ciple. and to assume, that, at the demise 
or the Crown, ever^ man possessed of 
office must remain in office, unless dis- 
missed by the new sovereign. One of 
the hon. taronet's views was very inaccu- 
rate. The hon. baronet had said, that in 
former times, not only offices but parlia- 
ment itself terminated on the demise of 
the Crown; but that was felt to be so 
monstrous a thing, that the legislature 
stepped in to prevent it. But the princi- 
i pie now was. that parliament did termi- 
j Date at the demise of the Crown. It was 
true, that to prevent confusion, the disso- 
j lution was postponed until six montlis 
after the demise of the Crown, not on the 
principle which the hon. baronet supposed^ 
but on the principle, that parliament 
ceased and extinguished on the demise a£ 
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the Crown, but continued assembled foV with regard to it.- Few of the persona 
six months for practical purposes. Such w-ho held high official appointmeDts would « 
being the casci the House would at once mind the expense of tecs ; but| to many 
see the importaYice of placing the graat of the officers of the army and navy, end 
officers of the Crown on the same footing, to others, it was of importance, and, there- 
and thereby not imposing upon the new forci whether the bill were withdrawn or 
sovereign the harsh necessity of beginning not, he trusted that that part of the sub- 
bis reign by the dismissal of any of his ject would be tal^en into consideration, 
servants. If they agreed to the bill re« Mr. AroagAmti remarked, that the whole 
comniendcd by the hon. baronet, and argument of tho right hon. gentleman was 
enacted that ministers should remain in applicable to the form and to the substance 
office until they were dismissed, they ; of the proposed measure. The question 
would invert the whole practice of the j was, to what description of offices it was 
constitution, and, instead of leaving it to ; fit that it should apply ? ^ It appeared to 
the new monarch to perform acts of fa- j him, that a previous inquiry would be the 
vour, would throw on him the ungracious j most satisfactory way or proceeding ; and 
task of inflicting disgrace. On that ! he suggested to his hon. friend the expe<«' 
ground alone he must oppose the motion. I diency of withdrawing his present motion. 
Nor was that ground changed by the bill : for the purpose of moving for the op- 
passed in 1817, called Mr. Ponsonby’s j pointment of a comiiiitiee, to examine 
bill, in which parliament acquiesced, be- I and ascertain the facts, 
cause in the event of the demise of the I Mr. Tierney was of a similar opinion. 
Crown at that time, there would have | The incq&ality of the fees was, he said, 
been in 4act no change of the sovereign j at present most unjust. Some of them 
authority, and his royal highness the were exorbitant ; on several offices they 
prince regent had, in the former part of amounted to two or three thousand pounds, 
his regency, made his choice of ministers. He was at a loss to conceive how an act 
The change from unrestricted powery as of the sovereign, by which so^many of his 
regent, to his power as king, was a change subjects were required to pay a heavy 
in title not in substance. Sir. Ponsonby’s fine, could be called an act of grace and 
bill, therefore, afiorded no precedent for favour. 

tlie bill proposed by the hon. baronet. Mr. Canning observed, that tin's wos 
Whether some relief miglit or might not very different from a mere question of 
he afforded to certain offices expiring on fees. He was sure the hon. baronet would 
the termination of a reign, he was not disdain the narrow ground on which his 
immediately prepared to say. A relief bon. and learned and his right bon. friend 
might be afforded in the article of stamps, wished to place his motion. The fact was, 
[It was observed by Mr. Hume, ** and that the hon. baronet’s object was, to 
of fees.’*] Aye, and of fees ; but that amend the constitution ; to ^ place tho 
could not be done without some previ- monarch in a situation in which he had 
OU8 inquiry into the nature of particular not before been placed. It was impossi- 
offices. The hon. baronet, however, had ble that the hon. baronet should have 
placed the question on broad constitu- been concocting his bill for two years, 
tional or rather unconstitutional grounds, and that then he should make it the misc* 
He wholly differed from the hon. baronet, rable, paltry, money question that the 
He would not change the character of the hon. and learned and the .right hon. gen- 
privileges of the monarch on his accession, ileroen wished to make it. ^ As to Mr. 
nor consent to his being bound up by the Ponsonby’s bill, the word fees” was not 
act of his predecessor, unless he chose to in it. 

rescue himself from his trammels by sc- Mr. Hrougham said, if was his firm bc- 
verity. lief, that the right hon. gentleman and 

Mr. Hume thought, that an important those who opposed this bill would not 
part of the object of tho hon. baronet, have done so, if it related to constitutional 
namely, that which related to tho fees, principles only ; but that their opposition 
might be obtained without going to the was excited by the miserable, paltry 
extent proposed by the hon. baronet’s question” of fees. 

bill. That was at present a very great Mr. Denman thought the proposed hill 
hardship, especially as it respected the might be important in a view which*had 
army and the navy ; and he thonght a not hitherto been taken of it. It was one 
satufactor}' arrangement might be made of tho first acts of the last reign to mako 
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the ^ce of a judge indepehdent of the 
demise of the Crown, with a view to pre- 
serve the purity of the administration of 
that oCBce. NoW| there were other judi- 
cial oflBces which ought to l^e placed in 
the same situation; for instance, there 
were various commissions of inmiiry which, 
under the existing laW| would oecome in* 
efficient on the demise of the Crown. The 
commission of every magistrate in the 
country would also cease under the seme 
circumstances. Those were great objects : 
and ought not to be relinquished. He 
thought, therefore, that his hon. friend 
ought to be allowed to bring in liiobill. 

Sir. Secretary Peel said, he had come 
to a conclusion exactly opposite to that 
of the hon. and learned gentleman who 
had just spoken. So forcible an objec- 
tion to the bill, as the (act which had been 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
in its favour, had not previously occurred 
to him. To render ttie judicial* office in- 
dependent, parliament had stepped out of 
its way, and provided that that office 
should not cease on the demise of the 
the Crown. But the hon. and learned 
gentleman fished the hon. baronet*s bill 
to be brought in, by which bill the army 
and navy would be put on the same foot- 
ing of iiidependenco of the Crown as the 
judges. 

Sir R. Heron disclaim 9d any share in 
** concocting ’’ the measure. It was word 
for word, with the exception of the pro- 
vision respecting magistrates, copied from 
Mr. Ponsonby’s bill. If the gentlemen 
opposite, therefore, thought the nihaaure 
BO erroneous in principle, and calculated 
to give so harsh o character to the exer- 
cise af the royal prerogative, why did 
they agree to Mr. Ponsonby’s bill i For 
this was the same bill, except that it was 
perpetual instead of being temporary. The 
principal object of the bill was to prevent 
lasmense sums from coming adventitiously 
into the pockets of persona not entitled to 
them. As for the change in tlie constitu- 
tion which the right hon. gentleman im« 
puted to the bill, he could not see any. 
He would, however, withdraw his motion, 
and take time to consider what further 
proceedings to adopt. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

^ PoYAis Emigration.] Mr. Hume 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. The evils which had 
resulted from, the emigration to Poyais 
were well known to the House. He un- 
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derstood, that an office called the ** Poyais 
Emigration-offioe ** was now opened in 
London, for the purpose of receiving 
mojiey from persons whd were disposed 
to emigrate, and that a number of indi^ 
viduals had been prevailed upon by the 
representations held out to them, and were 
collecting their all for the purpose of pro# 
eeeding to settle in New Zealand. It was 
of the utmost importance to these persons 
and to the public in general, to know what 
foundation existed for the promises which 
were held out Co them. He therefore re-'^ 

J uested the right hon. gentleman to in^ 
irm him, whetner these proceedings were 
sanctioned by his majesty’s government, 
or whether there was any probability ef 
their success ? 

Mr, Wiimoi Horton said, the office to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded was al- 
together without the sanction of the go* 
vernment, and the peopk; could not be too 
cautious in listening to the delusive repre- 
sentations which were made to them, and 
in relyira on the promises of the merce* 
nary projectors. 

County Courts Bill.] On the motion 
of lord Altiiorp, that this bill be read a 
second time, 

The ^Uometf-^Generel rose to propose 
that some indemnity should be provided for 
the Proihonotaries and other officers of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Those officers 
held their places hy patent, and had paid 
large sums for the purchase of them ; and 
he submitted, that upon the principle 
which the House had recognized in other 
cases, they were entitled to be recompen- 
sed for any loss they migl;t sustain by the 
bill now in progress. If the Court of 
Common Pleas were to be abolished al- 
together, there could be no donbt that the 
House would feel it necessary to provide 
for these officers, and as their emoluments 
were now to be materially diminished, he 
thought they had a proportionate claim. 
There were officers of the Court of King’s 
Bench who were equally entitled, but 
these would probably be brought tefore 
the House by some other person. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that if the noble lord 
adopted tlie learned gentleman’s sugges- 
tion, be would also insert a clause to pre- 
vent all such offices from being sola in 
future. 

Dr. Lushington thought the House 
might, with great propriety, institute an 
inquiry into this subject. Nothing could 
be mere detrimental to the administratieu 
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of ju0tlce» than that such offices should ; these 
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circumstances felt it much more 


be sold ; by which practice thev might | convenient not to take any step towards 


fall into the hands of persons who were 
not capable of* performing their duties* 
One of the offices in the court of Excite^ 
quer was at this moment held by a lady of 

S iality/ It was not necessary to go fur* 
er, to prove the absurdity of this prac«* 
lice* Nothing could be more preposterous. 
Owing to ^he difierence of fees^ too» be« 
tween the emurts of Common . Pleas and 
Exchequer^ and the King’s Bench, parties 
could not resort to the former courts 
upon the same terms, as they could to the 
latter: the consequence of which was, 
that the latter was loaded with business, 
while the others were comparatively de« 
aerted. This subject had been often in 
his mind, and the only difficulty he felt in 
proposing some messure to the House was, 
how to dispose of the claims of the existing 
agents. 

Mr. Bernal said, that a coramiasion 
ought to be issued, for the purpose of in* 
quiring into the abuses of the law courts. 
Nothing, he was convinced, would operate 
on the system but a commission, with very 
extensive powers, or a committee of that 
House. 

Lord Alihorp said, the question of 
compensation preaented many and very 
great difficulties. He admitted, that 
where parties were in the possession of 
vested rights, they were entitled to be 
indemnified for any damage which those 
rights might sustain ; but this principle 
did not apply to the case of a diminution 
of fees, lie apprehended that if this 
principle were once admitted, the House 
would have to go much further than waa 
at present contemplated. 

The bill was read a second time. 
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Protestant Church in Ireland--* 
Tithe Composition.^ Sir«/oAa Nro* 
port present^ a Petition from the parish 
ofDevenisb, in the county of Fermanagh, 
complaining that its parishioners had 
been long inconvenienced for the want of 
a Churen. That parish comprehended 
one hundred and thirty heads of ftimilies, 
all Protestants, and yet waa deprived of a 
place of worship. Formerly there had 
been « chapel of ease, but the ground on 
which it stood became the object of a 
Chancery suit, on which there was now 
an appeal depending. The rector under 


remedy, as he had no curate to pay. The 
petitioners, therefore, prayed that a grant 
might be made out of the FirsuFruits 
Fund for th#purpose of erecting a Church. 
He also held in his hand a number of 
petttioDv, all complaining of the same 
grievances, and seeking the same protec- 
tion from the House. The petitions were 
from a number of parishes in the south of 
Ireland against the introduction of any 
compulsory clause in the Tithe-composi- 
tion law. in some of these parishes, there 
was nq church at all, in others the chur- 
ches had been suffered to fall into decay 
and in many there neither was nor had 
been a resident rector. One of tliose 
parishes, in which there was no church, 
consisted of 13,000 statute acres, and it 
had been united to two others of larger 
extent. The petitioners declared, that 
they saiwnothing of the rector, and knew 
of his existence, or of the church estab- 
lishment itself, only by the demand of hia 
tithe-procter for the tithe. They there- 
fore petitioned ilio House against any 
compulsory enactment, by which a tithe 
average would be t^ken fof above the 
present price of produce. In the pa- 
rish of Ballyloiigfi, the rector. Dr. 
Woodward, demanded from his parishio- 
ners a sum oF 2 ,VpO/. a year, in lieu of com* 
pensatioD for liis tithes. To this agree- 
ment the parishioners refused to acccMie 
and It had been stated to him '(sir J. N.), 
from authority of the most respectable 
character, that the said rector had him- 
self admitted, that in the year 1809, he 
had let his tithes to a Mr. Montgomery at 
1600/. per annum, and that the proctor 
lost 800/. by the contract. That was in 
the year 1809, when all the articles of 
agricultural produce were much higher 
than at the present time. The petitioners 
therefore prayed the House, that they 
should not be exposed Iw any compulsion 
to such arrangements; for, bad and mis- 
chievous as was the payment of tithes in 
kind, it was still preferable to a system of 
averages so far above the value of present 
prices. 

Mr. Goulhim said, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should be prepared to meet 
every individual caso that was offered by 
bon. members. He still, in reference to 
the observations of the right hon.baronet, 
felt himelf bound to say, that tliere was not 
in Ireland a more wortliy, excellent, or 
acrupuloua clergyman than Dr. Wood- 
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ward. All he (Mr. Goulburn) begged of 
the House at present was, that they would 
suspend their judgment on the statement 
which the right non. baronet had made. 

Mr. Damon bore his testimony also to 
the excellent character of Dr^: Woodward. 
He was an English gentleman possessed 
of proper^ in his own country ; but he 
preferred mr the purpose of doing good to 
reside on his living in Ireland. 

Sir Jm Newport said» he was not in the 
habit of indulging in statements without 
inquiring into the grounds upon which 
they were founded. His authority for 
stating tothe House what he had fglt it his 
duty to ofter respecting Dr. Woodward, 
rested upon a communication that he had 
received from a peer of parliament, who 
was himself present at the meeting of the 
parishioners and who had authenticated 
every part of it. He should therefore 
have felt that he had derogated from the 
line of his duty, if he had hesitatbd to pre« 
sent petitions, or to enter upon the expla- 
nation he had done under such unquestion- 
able authority. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Silk TiIade]] «Mr. Baring soidf he 
had a petition to present on a subject of 
the utmost importance to the petitioners, 
and, as he conceived, to the whole country. 
It prayed the House not to consent to the 
proposition for taking off the prohibition 
on the importation of manufactured silks. 
The petition was signed by nearly all the 
most respectable individuals in JLondon 
and the neighbourhood, concerned in the 
manufacture and trade of silk, without the 
admission of any of the labouring classes 
of the manufacturers. ^ On the merits of 
the object of tho petition, there was but 
one opinion throughout the trade; and, as 
he understood, the only objection made 
by a single individual was to some of tho 
words used in the petition, and not in the 
remotest degree to the prayer, in which, 
on the contrar}% all heartily concurred. 
But the question was one which affected 
not only a largcmart of the population of 
the metropolis, but also tnat of many 
country towns; and among the rest, the 
town which he bad the honour to repre- 
sent ; in all of which, the proposition for 
taking off the prohibition on the impor- 
tation of French silk was considered a 
serious grievance. Whether as the ma- 
nufacturers or as the sellers of silk, they 
concurred in thinking that the removal of 
the prohibition, if persevered in,wouM be 
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ruinous to their interests. For himself, 
he had given the most attentive consid- 
eration to the subject; being earnestly 
desirous, if possible, to discover reasons 
in* support of the contrary side of the 
question, and of the principles^ of free 
trade ; but he was bound to say, tliat after 
all that consideration, and notwithstanding 
that earnest desire, he was of opinion, 
that the petitioners were in* the right. 
What ought to be most especially attended 
to was this— that if we introduced so 
much of the principles of free trade as to 
allow foreign manufactures to be brought 
into this country, we must go the whole 
length of the free system, and get rid of 
all those laws which prevented the equa- 
lization of the terms on which labour 
could be procured in this and in foreign 
countries. As long as the laws by which 
that equalization was prevented existed, 
it was absurd to talk to those, or to other 
petitioners, under similar circumstances, 
of the advantages that would result from 
free trade. To the reduction of the duty 
on the importation of raw silk, the silk 
manufacturers had not only no objection, 
but were of opinion that such n measure 
would be attended with great advantage 
to them. Whether the right hon. gentleman 
would give them that part of his plan un- 
connected with the other part, he did not 
know; but he really did think that a 
portion of the surplus revenue of which 
the right hon. gentleman had spoken, could 
not be better employed. But, notwith- 
standing the relief to the silk trade which 
this boon would impart, they were unani- 
mously agreed to reject it, if it must be 
coupled with the introduction of foreign 
wrought silks into the country. In the 
first place the petitioners were ready to 
show, and able to show, by a comparison of 
the state of the silk manufacture in this and 
in foreign countries, that 30 per cent was 
an insufficient duty on the importation of 
foreign silks, and that, as all travellers who 
had observed the condition ofthemanufsc- 
tore in England and in France must be 
aware, it ought to be at least 50 per cent, to 
put the two trades on any thing like a foot- 
ingin point of price. It might be plausibly 
argued, that if the silk manufacturer were 
not protected by a duty of 30 per cent, 
how was it possible that he could be 
protected by a prohibition, notoriously 
evaded? But in the first place, it was 
not merely the Custom-house on the coast 
which' at present protected the silk manu- 
lecturer from the competition of foreign 
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silk manufacturers; but the power exist- 
ing at home tit seize foreign silk articles 

when they made their appearance. That 
was their reaf protection. Although 
some individuals, principally ladies, were 
in the 4>ractice of using French silksf it 
was a practice which was not carried to 
any great extent, and would not be so, as 
long as respectable and thinking persons 
knew that it was a violatien of the laws of 
the country. In the next place, it must 
be recollected that this was a trade of 
fashion. In this respect it differed totally 
from other manufactures — from cotton, 
for instance. Some of the cotton manu- 
factures might, to a certain degree, be 
articles of fashion; but silk manufactures 
were altogether so. Now, whatever 
might be the ultimately successful com- 
petition of our silk manufacturers with 
those of France, tliere could be no doubt 
for a time, such was the prevalent opi- 
nion in favour of French silks, that al- 
. though in the course of years the predic- 
tion of the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of the eventual triumph of our silk manu- 
facturers, might be verified, shops would 
be opened in every street in London, for 
the sale of French silks, and that those 
shops would carry away all the custom. 
Witli the application of their chemical 
knowledge to dyeing, and with their other 
advantages, the French would have such* 
a start in all the branches of their silk 
manufacture, that he was sure there would 
be no person by whom the French silks 
would not be exclusively used. It was 
not London alone that would be affected. 
Many country towns owed their present 
prosperity to the silk manufacture. Taun- 
ton, in particular, had changed from another 
manufacture to the silk manufacture. It 
was a manufacture which employed an im« 
inense number of persons. The manufac- 
turers were at present extremely flourish- 
ing; and all they asked of his majesty’s 
government and of parliament, was, to 
leave them alone. After all, the proposed 
regulation was devoid of all reciprocity on 
the part of France. If we were to sacrifice 
the silk manufacture, on Che condition 
that our cottons and our fron were to be 
admitted into France, tbat might be 
some argument in favour of the propo- 
sition; but here there was no reci- 
procity at all. He did trust, therefore, 
that his majesty's ministers would abandon 
their intention. He should vote against 
the system of free trade in this instance, 
because the necessary preliminary laws 
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were not provided. If Coventry, or any 
other place in Great Britain were to com** 

[ lete with Lyons, all the statutes cstab- 
ishing regulations between wurkinen 
and their masters must be done away 
with, in the first instance. Besides, 
the price of food in this country was at 
least double the present price in France. 
Taunton, formerly, was one of the 
cheapest places for provisions in the 
kin^om; but they were much dearer now 
in consequence of the growth of manu- 
factures there. At Lyons and in Switzer- 
land, ihe price of labour was not only ex* 
trcmcljf low, but tlie manufacturers ob- 
tained the raw material upon much better 
terms; so that, if admitted into comped* 
tion, they would infallibly destroy the 
English trade in silk goods. It seemed 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer hud 
adopted his determination in this respect, 
without obtaining informatiun from any 
quarter; for there was not a man in the 
trade who would not have told him, that 
the project w'ould be ruinous. The mea* 
sure had no sponsor— nobody to be ans- 
werable for it but the right hon. gentleman ; 
and, if he had taken the^ troubles to inquire, 
he would have found every body against 
his scheme that knew any thing of the 
subject. The alarm that universally 
prevailed ought alone to induce the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take advice 
before he persevered. Such a determina- 
tion ought certainly not to have been 
adopted without the previous sanction of a 
committee. It was fit that the decision 
of the right bon. gentleman to persevere 
in or to abandon ms undertaking, ought 
to be made with as little delay as possible; 
for thousands of workmen were now in a 
state of the most anxious suspense. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he did 
not rise to object to the bringing up of 
the petition ; for no man was more dis- 
posed, on every act of the government, 
whether political or commercial, that 
the general sense of the country should 
be collected and stated do parliament. 
He begged the House to consider in^ 
what a situation all those were likely 
to be placed, if the reasoning of the hon. 
gentleman were adopted, who were de- 
sirous of introducing a practical illustra- 
tion of a liberal system oF commercial 
policy. It should be recollected, that 
this liberal system had been pressed up.on . 
ministers by the whole House, and by no 
individual with more effect and authority 
tl^n by the same hon. member wlio had 
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that night displayed so much ingenuity 
and acuteness in arguing against it. If 
the proposition of the bon. gentleman 
were agreed to, it would be vain to en* 
deavour to adopt a more likeral system, 
cither with resmct to silk, or to any 
other branch m commerce. The^ hon. 
gentleman had said, that though it was 
very proper to apply these general princi- 
ples, yet that peat injustice would be 
done, if they were carried into effiedt, to 
the detriment of any particular trade, or 
if any particular trade were left un- 
touched, and under the old repme. He 
had illustrated this point by a reference 
to the corndaws; requiring that minis- 
ters should undertake to re>model them, 
as if they had not already enough upon 
tlieir hands. He had next endeavoured 
to show, that the silk trade ought to be 
excepted from the general rule, even if 
the general rule were established. Why 
die grower of corn, or the sta|der of 
wool were to suffer, and the manufac- 
turer of silk were to be especially pri- 
vileged, the hon. gentleman had failed 
to show. If there were peculiarities in 
his situation, they ought most assuredly 
to be duly consi&red: but, even if a 
case were mode out, showing tliot this 
mecilic article ought not to be included 
in the general principle for which the 
hon. member had so often and so ably 
contended, still it would remain to be 
proved that the general principle ought 
to be abandoned. He denied equally 
that any case had been made out in 
favour of tlio silk trade, because perfect 
freedom did not exist with respect to j 
com. Even as to corn, he briieved, j 
that, among speculative men, there was i 
a concurrence in the general principle. '{ 
The hon. gendeman, however, was un- | 
wilting that any change should be made, I 
until the whole system could be altered 
at once. If he waited until then, he 
might preach to eternity, on the ex- ; 
cellencc of hia general principles, with ; 
a perfect certainty that they never would ; 
be carried into execudon. Although, | 
therefore, he did not oppose the recep- [ 
tion of the petition, he nrast strenuously 
resist the adoption of the arguments on j 
which it had b^n supported.' 

Mr. Denman said, he was happy te ; 
Msten to the opinions which now seemed 
• to, be the fashion on the other side of. 
the House. It was certainly that i 
pariiement ought net to wait onHI idl ! 
loeoBvenieot regidadene were ranoved; } 
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but the question was, with regard to 
what branch of trade th^ could be re- 
moved with the least jnconvenience f 
Wsth respect to silk, it Vras quite clear, 
that the plan could not be carried ' into 
effect without a great deal of alarm and 
distreas ; and, if the trade could show a 
number of other taxes which might be 
remitted more beneficially to the people, 
it was due to Nottingham,' Coventry, 
Taunton, and Macclesfield, that their in- 
terests should at least be considered. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer bad not 
originally proposed the repeal of certain 
law taxes, which would operate a great 
relief; and what objection could any man 
urge to removing the impoets upon pro- 
bates and legacies, upon the conveyance 
af lands, and indeed, ail ad valorem duties 
of the same kind. He had no doubt riiat 
the ultimate result of this new scheme of 
olicy would be not only innoxious but 
enemnal ; but a conviction of the incon- 
veniences and hardships attending the 
change, as applied to silk, would induce 
him to vote against it. Why was not the 
window tax repealed ? Had any man, 
except the members of the government, 
the slightest afiection for this impost? 
The question simply was, what duties 
could M removed with the greatest ad- 
vantage, 9nd witli the least inconvenience; 
and, of all trades, that in silk was the last 
that ought to be tampered with. He, 
therefore, should support the prayer of 
the petition. 

Mr. Hutkiuon swd, he bad expected 
diet the bon. and learned gendeman who 
apoke last, was rising to advert to a part 
of the speech of the hon. member for 
Taunton, not touched upon by the right 
bon. secretary for foreign affairs, namely, 
prohibitions. He was surprised, after 
what the hoc. gentleman had advanced 
upon previous occasions, to hear him de- 
fend that system. Those prohibitions 
gave powers to Custom-house officers 
which bad not unfrequendy been termed 
unconstitutional. They might search the 
person, or the dwelling, end resort to 
other modes of detection and examina- 
tion, very irksome to the character of 
Englishmen. The hon. gendeman had 
applied himself altogether to the Ktvnt 
benefit of continuing the tmi, which form- 
ed no part of the pan ef the ehaocdlor 
of die Kxdiequer : he was for preserving 
the absolute nroinbitioB, with ml the eon- 
scqaences oi clandestine hitrodiiction. 
When die hen. menfeer for Taunton 
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stated labour to be higher in this eountrjr 
than abroadi he seemed to forgett that if 
it were dearer as applied to one branch 
of manufacture, nt was dearer with respect 
to all : in this particular, silk was not pe* 
culiar, and it was strange, that a mind so 
acute and enlightened, sbould have dis> 
covered that night, for the first time 
( probably in consequence of some intelK* 

B nce from* Taunton), that the price of 
lour in this country, was dearer than 
on the continent, in the manufacture of 
silk alone. The cotton and woollen trades, 
and, indeed, all branches, laboured under 
the same disadvantage; yet they were 
able to compete with foreieners. On the 
authority of a French writer, speaking 
from omcial documents, he would assert 
that, at this moment, and subject to these 
restrictions and to heavy duties, the ex« 
port of silk manufactured goods from 
Great Britain to foreign markets exceed- 
ed the whole expo^of France. Was it 
to be supposed, then, that with a protect- 
’ ing duty of SO per cent, the British silk 
manufacturer could not maintain his 
ground? The hon. gentleman had also 
expressed his astonishment that the sub- 
ject had been brought forward by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, without 
consulting the parties interested, and 
without information before a committee. 
He (Mr. H.) should have thought that 
government had neglected its duty, if it 
had not, with regara to the silk trade, at- 
tended in some degree to the repeated 
admonitions of the other side of the 
House ; and recollecting the inquiries 
that had token place in the other House 
of Parliament before committees,, the 
present could not be fairly .called an at- 
tempt to legislate without due information. 
He protested against the assumption, that 
either the House or the trade had been 
taken by sunirise. The trade, indeed, 
had been the nrst to suggest the removal of 
restrictions ; and he bwieved they would 
be nearly the first to rejoice at their r». 
moral. 

Mr. Davenport contended, that the 
proposed plan would prove a damper, if 
not an extinguisher to the silk trade. 

Mr. EUice, although hempproved of a 
liberal system of policy in matters of 
trade, was unwilling to commence, the 
alteration with that biwidi of industry, 
which was exposed to the greatest chance 
of successful competition. The *tlk ma- 
nufacture was not a native, but an exotic 
in this country; and iit it we were still 
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inferior to other rival nations. In tiie 
cotton trade, always considered analogous, 
the machinery was of our own invei^on, 
and from the first we had been able to 
defeat all competition. He claimed, be- 
fore the preAnt laws should be removed, 
that the silk manufacturer should be put 
in. a situation to rival the foreigner. And 
here it was impossible not to advert to 
the state of our com laws. How was it 
posable to rival the principal and fit- 
vouiite manafiietara of France, while the 

E rice of bread in England was twice as 
igh as in any other market of the 
mviliaed^ world i This dearness, too, was 
produced by the very system of restric- 
tion, which ministers would find it diffi- 
cult to remove. The load of taxation 
waa the great bar to our entering fully 
into tbia question. While every article 
of the poor man’s comfort was burtheped 
with 'duties, it would be impossible to 
enter sueCtossfnlly into competition with 
foreign nations. If he were asked the 
cause of the flourishing state of our ma- 
oufaeturet during the last year, be ahould 
answer, that it arose from the cheapness - 
of provisions ; and, oa corn was rising, he 
should be much mistakpn if wft were not 
on the eve of a change. He fbared that 
this conntiy vras approaching to’ the state 
of Holland at the time flom which the 
dated the decline of her commercial 

S eatoess. The interest of money was 
en only two percent, while taxes preas- 
ed so heavily, that every species of pro- 
ductive labour was banimed from the re- 
public. Those taxes in this kingdom 
must be reduced- in the first instance, or 
all other exertiona. would be fruitless. 
That was the end at which ministers must 
begin. When bread wasascheap, and taxes 
ea low aa they were on the continent, then, 
and then only, would Great Britain be 
able to compete with her neighbours. It 
waa necessary for ministers speedily to 
decide, whetner they woidd persevere in 
the course they bad commenced, or 
abandon it at once. It was unfair to ex- 
pect the diancdlor of .the •Exchequer to 
give an answer that night ; but,. if it wore 
possible to afford tlie loss to the revenue. 

It was still a question, whether most impor- 
toot interests were not endangered by re- 
moving on a sadden these restrictive prohi- 
bitions. It seemed useless to talk of impos- 
ing a duty of SO per cent, when every body 
knew that silks could ba imported by . 
smugglers at 10 or 15 p^ cent. The 
mere labour formed ^vevsixths of tn» 

8 B 
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value of tile article in tjiie country, while 
- abroad, it was comparatitely trifling. The 
belt mode of beginning the repeal of this 
' objectionable system was by re-consSder- 
ing the com laws; and, erelong, ministers 
' would be driven to that, iioweyw thw 
night now endeavour to avoid it. He 
would only further state, that at the pre- 
sent moment, whilst the masters com- 
plained, that from the price of labour 
they were unable to compete with fo- 
reigners, the labourers themselves com- 
plained, that their wages would scai^ly 
furnish them with the means of subsist- 
ence*— six shillings a week being the sum 
now paid. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
lion, gentleman who spoke last had used 
two arguments, both of which he should 
like to submit to him calmly, and not in 
his capacity of member for Coventry. 
The first was this—*' 1 admit the force of 
your reasoning In Ibvour bf a liberal 
system of commercial policy. But 1 uk 
you to look for some other prohibition 
that may safety be removed.'* Let the 
hon. gentleman point out any other 
branch of manufacture in which any such 
prohibition existed. In fact, there was 
none i and the bon. gentleman assumed 
the general policy to be prohibition, 
wiiereas, silk alone was the exception. 
Did not this aflbrd one strong reason for 
repealing it? On steel, cotton, wool, 
and all Uie other great articles of manu- 
facture, there was no prohibition, and yet 
in these it had been found that we were 
able to defy all competition. The second 
argument of the hon. gentleman was even 
more extraordinary, and led to a directly 
opposite inference to that which he had 
drawn from it. He had said that, in the 
silk manufacture. Great Britain was in- 
ferior to France, in point of taste and 
machinery. Now, did not this fact lead 
to the suspicion, that, on account of these 
prohibitions, the same improvements had 
not been made in this manufacture that 
had been made in all others i Let those 
prohibitions ‘be removed, and our taste 
and our machinery would speedily im- 
prove. As to silk not being a native 
manufacture in this country, the hon. 
gentleman must indeed have been driven 
to an extremity for an argument, or 
he would not have resorted to that. 
It was quite as much a native roann- 
focture of this countiy as cotton or 
linen, and had flourished in this soil for 
forty or fifty years. If, indeed, the 
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hon. gentleman meant to distinguish 
it from the woollen trade, perhaps the 
distinction might in some points be foir. 

pie hon. member for Taunton had aiked, 
who was to be conudered the spoosor of 
this plan 1 No individual, certainly, but 
those general principles which \he hon. 
gentleman had himself invariably advo- 
cated. They were the sponsors, and 
were a higher aolbotity than any advice 
ftrom parties interested in the silk manu- 
facture. After declaiming so often and 
so long in favour of the principles of free 
trade, let the House consider in what a 
light it would stand before Europe, if it 
did not attempt, instead of aiming at 
temporary popularity, to establish sound 
principles of commercial policy? How 
would those principles be prejudiced if, 
knowing them to be irrefragable, parlia- 
ment, not having the courage to encouoter 
difiieuUies, wore to yield to the fears of 
the timid, or the representations of the 
interested f 

Mr. Ellice denied, that he had said any 
thing about the superior taste, and ma- 
chinery of France. 

Mr. Peel regretted that he had misun- 
darstood the hon. gentleman, but he had 
certainly supposed him to have urged that 
point. 

Mr. PkUm was of opinion, that the 
protecting duty of SO per cent would be 
amply aufllcient. Great changes must 
produce temporary inconveniences, and 
on this account the progress should be 
rendered as gradual aa possible. He felt 
satisfied that the meaaures recently adopt- 
ed by government would efiecta great im- 

f irovement in the commerce and manu- 
acturea of fhia country. It was evident 
tliat popularity was not their object ; for 
the measures which they had selected 
were not popular. They were entitled to 
the thanks of the House and of the peo- 
ple: for they bad evidently been infiii- 
enced by a sincere desire to promote the 
prosperity of the country. 

Sir J. Neteport agreed with the boa. 
member, that ministers were entitled to 
the approbation of the House and the 
country for the measures which they bad 
recently adopted. He believed they could 
not confer a greater-benefit on the coun- 
try, than by steadily persevering in that 
course. Wnen an erroneous system had 
continued foe a notnber of years, and 
formed a part of the general policy of the 
country, the difficulties of legialatiog with 
a view to the removal of the evils pro- 
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duced by nuch a system were greatly en- 
hanced. It would therefore be the duty 
of the House to assist ministers in the 
great work oFim^rovement^by giving them 
their cordial support. 

Captain d/aAeWv deprecated theclamour 
which had been raisea against the endn» 
Tours of bis majestyVi government to in- 
troduce a sounder system of commercial 
policy* by the very parties whose interests 
those measures were essentially calculated 
to promote. * It had been contended, that 
these measures ought not to be attemptedi 
unless such an alteration was made in the 
corn laws as would lower the price of bread 
in the same proportion with other com- 
modities. Now, there was no one prin- 
ciple in political economy which had been 
more frequently and ably inculcated by 
the late Mr. Ricardo, tlian that the high 
price of corn had no effect whatever on 
the price of other commodities. 

Mr, WiUon felt himself called upon, 
as one of the representatives of the city 
of London, while lie was ready to pive 
his tribute of praise to the king’s minis- 
ters, for the manly and candid manner in 
which they had brought forward their 
measures, to express his doubts as to their 
propriety or expediency, under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country. The 
opinion he had formerly expressed re- 
specting the wool duties remained un- 
changed, and applied with equal force to 
those on silk. Until, by an alteration in 
the com laws, the people of this country 
should be enabled to eat their bread as 
cheap as the people of foreign countries, 
the repeal of the duties on sHk would fail 
of the end it was intended to accomplisb. 
He was convinced of the inexpediency 
of the measure at the present moment ; 
but he liad one conimlation, nameljt that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed his readiness to enter into a full 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. LitiUton said, that his constituents 
were unanimously opposed to the mea- 
sure contemplated by bis majesty’s minis- 
ters, and if they peraiated' in pressing it, 
he should certainly feel itliis duty to vote 
again»t it. 

Mr. //time said, there was one point 
of view in which this question haa^^not 
been considered by any member who had 
yet addressed the House. He should be 
glad to know, who were the parties ag- 
grieved by this measure? Who were the 
petitioners? The working men, or their 
masters, or both?, LM the House con- 
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aider what was the measure about to be 
adopted by his majesty's mlnistora. The 

evidence before the committee of the 
House of Lords had distinctly proved ihe 
fact, that if ^e could get the raw mate- 
rial of fulk as cheap as we obtained it of 
cotton, there was no reason why our silk 
trade should not be as flourishing as our 
cotton trade. The immediate effect of 
the measure proposed by his mojesty's 
ministers, of taking off the duty of 25 per 
cent on the raw material, would be to 
produce a great increase of the raw matc- 
terial into this country, and to give a great 
additional stimulus to the silk manufac- 
ture in England. The petitioners laboured 
under the most mistaken views of their 
real interests. The reduction of 25 per 
cent on the raw material would greatly 
increase the consumption of the manufac- 
ture ; and he was persuaded, that, in six 
months fmm the passing of this measure, 
the value or the labour of every silk weaver 
in the kingdom would be increased 25 per 
cent. Wnat were the petitioners afraid 
of? Did they fear being shut out from 
the home market ? Why, the silk manu- 
facture of this country was almyst able to 
compete with the fore%ner even at pre- 
sent. He himself knew that many articles 
manufactured in this country were carried 
down to the coast, and sold Co those who 
were supposed to be the best judges of 
Ihe commodity as French manufacture. 

If this were the case, the silk manufacturer 
would surely be able to compete with ilio 
foreigner, when he could aflbrd to sell 
the artide cheaper than at present by 25 
per cent. He was satisfied that the oppo- 
sition of tho petitioners arose entirely from 
ignorance, and he trusted his majesty's 
ministers would persevere in a measure, 
which the very individuals who now op- 
posed it would in a short time thank the 
government for having introduced, even* 
against their present wishes. 

Sir Jm WrotU^ley thought that theorists^ 
were apt to maintain too dogmatically 
the infallibility, of their particular opi- 
nions. It was but fair, in^is opinion, to 
give iheipetitioners cr^t for a little com- 
mon sense, and for the capacity of un- 
derstanding their own iateresta better than 
other people. Milliai was the particular 
case of die silk manufacturers ? A fort- 
night ago they: stated that they were in 
a roost flounsbing. condition ; that tlieir 
trade was never better;- and that thdr • 
workmen were all employed, contented 
and happy. What did Uiey tell die House 
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ncmi * In' the course of a few days, a 
nuiober of manufacturers had given no- 
tice %6 their workmen ; and it was expected 
thatf in a short time, the whole popula* 
tion engaged in the silk trade, would be 
Cut of employment. No answer had been 
given to this statement on the other side 
of the House. Now, be wished distinctly 
to ask his majesty's ministers, how long 
this state of confusion was to last ! Vant 
numbers of workmen depended for their 
bread entirely on the employment they 
obtained in this manufacture, and it was 
absolutely necessary that some distinct 
answer should be given^ whctheiahis ma** 
jesty|8 government intended to persevere 
in this measure i In his opinion, it would 
be nriuch for the benefit of the country, 
if his majesty’s ministers were to give up 
this measure ; and if they gave up that, 
he hoped they would also abandon all the 
others. He was aware it was a great deal 
to ask ; but it was not too much, when it 
was considered that all the parties inter* 
ested in these new commercial regulations 
were dissatisfied with them. He strongly 
recommended the right hon. gentleman, 
instead of 4 persi 8 ting iii these measures, to 
gratify the countiy, by the repeal of the 
window tax, which he might effect by 
retaining the duties on coals, and by aban- 
doning that part of his plan which appro- 
priated SOO.QOOL to iho decoration of 
Windsor Castle, and the building of new 
churches. 

Mr. Smith could not conceive how 
Ae silk manufacturer could possibly be 
injured by a measure which would enable 
him to procure the raw material a great 
deal cheaper. An additional tax on the 
rdw material bad often been the subject 
of complaint, but it was quite novel to 
find the manufocturer coming forward to 
asy to the legislature, you wul ruin us by 
remitting the tax on the raw material. 
The effect of the measure would undoubu 
ediy be to increase consumption, and give 
additional employment to tno artisans cn« 
gaged in thia manufacture. He thanked 
his majesty's ministers for the liberality 
with which they bad brought ^forward 
these measures, and Ibr the spirit and 
energy they had displayed in supporting 
them. ' 

'fhe ChancMor of the Bsehequer aaids-«- 
proposition which 1 had the honour 
to submit to the House, has been so ably 
supported by my right bon. friends, and 
has also received sueb * powerful and die* 
interested iupporl from so many bon. 
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gentlemen opposite, that it would be a 
waste of time, if I were to attempt to 
weaken their arguments by any observa- 
ticyisof my own, even if my strength would 
allow me at the present moment to go 
through any protracted discussion. My 
only reason for rising is, that 1 may an- 
swer the questions which have been put 
by the hon. member for Coventry, and by 
the hon. baronet opposite, as to the course 
which it is my intention to pursue. 1 am 
as sensible as the hon. baromjt can be of 
the extreme inconvenience which would 
necessarily arise in matters of this kind, 
from protracted delay, or from any un- 
certainty as to the views upon which the 
government intends to act. Undoubtedly, 
if I had acted solely on my own impres- 
sions, and on my' own conviction or the 
expediency of this measure, 1 should have 
been ready to proceed to a distinct state- 
ment of Its details at an earlier period, 
but 1 have deferred that statement, be- 
cause I bad reason to believe that the 
parties interested in this measure wished 
to have some previous conversation with 
me on the subject. I have been engaged 
during the greater part of this day in re- 
ceiving such communications, and 1 un- 
derstand that there are still some persons 
who wish to communicate with roe before 
any definitive steps are taken. It is my 
intention, on Monday next, in the com- 
mittee on the Customs acts, distinctly to 
explain to the House the full extent of 
the measure which I shall propose, in con- 
formity with the principles which I have 
already stated to the House. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges expressed his 
conviction, that 50 per cent on many ar- 
ticles would not sufficiently protect the 
English against the French manufacturer. 
No less tlian 600,000 persons were en- 
gaged in the silk trade, and he was quite 
sure that his majesty's ministers would not 
adopt a measure which was calculated to 
involve so large a body in misery and dis- 
tress. 

Mr. Curteis spoke against the repeal 
of the duties on silk, and said he could 
tell the right hon. gentleman of a way by 
which he could set himself right with the 
country. If he would only say a word to 
tbene about the repeal of the tax on 
leather, malt, and hops, he would receive 
St much more gratifying approval from the 
people at large, than lul the plaudits of his 
own bench or of that side of the House 
could afford him. 

Mr. Mwufy aaidi that the proposal of 
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therighthon. genlleman hadcreatedalarm exercisa such a control. An application 
in the counties of Chester and Stafford, might indeed hare been made to the 
as well as in that of Derby. Board of Control, but he was told that if 

Mr. Haldimnnd trusted that his maj^s- he presented a petition to that board, 
ty's ministers would persevere in a mea- there was no^ the least chance of its being 
sure, of the beneficial effects of which listened to. This limitation of the nui^ 
there could not be the slightest doubt, ber of persoos who were permitted to go 
Nothing could be more certain than that out to India, was utterly inconsistent with 
every protection and bounty was detri- the principles of free trade. Before he 
mental to Hrade. If a trade could not sat down, he would take 4he liberty of 
support itself without tliat artificial sup* asking the right lion, gentleman opposite, 
port which was erroneously called pro- why he proposed to raise a duty of 3d. 
tection, it was not, in point of fact, worth on Bengal raw silk, and 6d. on Italian 
carrying on at alL His chief object in raw silk ? He did not see why Italian 
rising was to observe, that the chancellon- <atlk should not be placed on the same 
of the Exchequer would not fully dia* footing as that of our own colonies or 
charge the duty which he owed^ to the dependencies. This part of the proposed 
silk manufacture of the country, if he did measure was inconsistent with the prin* 
not also consent to the repeal^ of the ciple of the bill, and he trusted the right 
measures commonly called the Spitalfields hon. gentleman would not suffer it to 
acts. It was quite impoisible that the remain in the first act of parliament 
benefits of free trade could be produced, founded on the principles of free trade, 
unless the principle of free labour were Mr. PoHman observed, that no county 
also established. The effect of these acts in the kingdom was more disappointed^ 
was, to make some articles 100 per cent, and dissatisfied with the financial state* 
dearer in London than in other parts of ment of the right hon. gentleman oppo* 
the country. It often happened, upon the site, than the county which he had the 
spur of the moment, that it was better honour to represent. He should feel it 
worth while even to pay that additional bis duty to oppose the^ measure proposed 
charge than to send to Coventry ; but by the right hon. aentleman, not because 
he asked whether, as applied to foreign he objected to theliberal policy on which 
trade, it was possible undeiC such it was founded, which every man must 
restrictions, that the manufacturer could applaud, but because he did not conceive 
compete with other markets ? There this to be the proper time for carrying 
was another topic which he would take that policy into effect. If he thought 
that opportunity of mentioning. We that his present opposition would throw 
were told we had a free silk trade with any serious obstacle in the way of tlie 
India. This he denied. It could not be ultimate success of the commercial policy 
called a free trade, so long as the East adopted by the government, he should be 
India Company could limit the number of *tAclined to . vote for the measure ; but 
individuals who were permitted to go out feeling, as he did, that it might be carried,^ 
to India, [hear, hear.J An instance of with greater benefit to the country, at a 
the injustice of this practice had lately more convenient season, he should feel it 
fallen within his own knowledge. A bis duty to oppose it. 
person was educated, in a silk warehouse Mr. fVynn said, he liad given an atten* 
in this country, for the purpose of going live examination to every case in which 
afterwards to India to engage in that an appeal had been made to the Board of 
trade. It was well known that the num* Control from the refusal of the Court of 
ber of persons acquainted with the value Directors to allow an individual to proceed 
and nature of silk in India was extremely to India, and he had not tlie least recol* 
limited, and that coarse and fine descrip- lection of anysuch case as that mentioned 
tions of that article were sold at the same by the hon. member. There had been 
price. An application was made to the many , cases in which the Board of Con- 
East India Company to allow the person trol had given permission after the Court 
he^ had alluded to, to be sent out to a of Directors had refused it. He thought 
private house in India, carrying on trade it very unlikely, from what he had seen of 
there, and the application had been refus- the conduct ofihe Courtof Directors, that 
ed.^ He did not complain of this, because if any person shewed a probability of * 
their act justified the Conmany in tlieir having full employment in India in trade 
refusal; but it proved that they did or commercei that the directors would 
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refuse him permisrion to go oot, and he 
was quite sure that in no such case had 
any refusal been confirmed by the Board 
of Control. 

Mr. HaliUmandf in explaq^tion, said, 
that the application was made to 'the 
directors for leave to the gentleman in 
question to gb oot as a clerk to the house 
of Palmer and Sons, one of the first 
houses in Calcutta, and he might say in 
the world. The application was made 
generally for permission to go out as a 
clerk to Palmer and Sons^ and leave was 
refused, on the ground that there were a 
sufficient number of young memunem^ 
ployed in Calcutta. He did not apply 
indeed to the Board of Control, as he 
was advised that such an application 
would not to be attended to, as many 
applications of exactly the same kind had 
been refused. 

Mr. Wvnn said, it appeared that the 
individual had applied to go o*ut simply 
as a clerk, and in refusing him permission 
the Courtof Directors hm acted with per- 
fect propriety, and the Board of Control 
would have confirmed their refusal. It 
was certaiply unjust, while the natives 
and half castes were excluded by law 
firom all offices under the Company, that 
an influx ofEuropeans should also exclude 
them from the clerkships which they 
might fill. He spoke of the system as It 
stood ; and during the term of the Com* 
pany*s charter it could not be altered : 
A person wlio went out a clerk, might, 
the day after his arrival, be thrown out 
of employment and become a mere ad- 
venturer. 

Sir T. Ldhbfidge hoped, that aftm^ 
what had passed that night, the chaa- 
cellor of tne Exchequer, when the ques- 
tion conesfrning the change in the silk and 
woollen trade was again brought forward, 
would come to the House with an altered 
tone. It bad been said that night, that 
no trade was worth supporting that would 
not support itself. He should wish to 
know what our great staple manufactures 
would have done, if they had been left to 
support themselves 1 The woollen, the 
cotton, and the other great staple the 
silk, which was now doing very well, and 
which would continue to do well, so long 
as it was protected from that f rc^e trade on 
which the ministers and the House were 
running wild. He said ** running wild*' 

• because he was convinced that its princU 
Dies never could be carried into operation. 
Meiclier corn, nor wool* nor eottODy -nor 
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rilk, would bear a free trade. The aeti* 
vity of the coontiy had grown up under 
a difibrent system. He would ask the 
hop. member for Tauntbn whether he 
could carry on his great financial opera- 
tions under a system of free tr,de ; or 
whether, when ne went to his counting- 
house, or his banks, or when he reflected 
in liis own library, he found a free trade 
attended with any thing othef than great 
inconvenience? Though the memory of 
the late member for Portarlington would 
be long cherisbed, and most sincerely 
by fiiose who knew him best, he was 
‘ convinced, that the doctrines which 
Mr. Ricardo had advocated whh so 
insinuating an doqnence, were doing 
much mischief, by leading the House 
from the pracUcel views of commerdal 

a uestions. In the writings of that gen- 
eman, there were to be found contradie- 
tiona on contradietions ; and, however 
charming hia theories were to political 
economiata, diey were diametrically 
opposed to practical results. An au 
tempt was now made to put in practice 
those principles, end what did they hear 
from^ .the hon. member who represented 
the silk interest—** 1 have no objeefion to 
your taking off the tax on the raw 
material, but if you meddle with the pro- 
hibition we are ruined.*’ He had had 
occasion to speak in nearly Uie same 
manner on the com trade. The advo- 
cates of free trade never adverted to the 
enormous debt and die great burthen of 
taxation in this country. There was the 
whole of the expense of die poor, of the 
roads, of the administration of justice and 
the church, which fell on the growers of 
corn. The late Mr. Ricardo bad said, that 
he would allow them a protecting duty 
for this ; but the difference was, what the 
duty should be. Mr. Ricardo had talked 
of l2e. per quarter; be (sir T. L.) had 
wished for SSs. per quarter. The chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer now proposed to 
give the silk trade a protection to the 
nmount of 30 per cent, but the hon. 
members cmnected with the trade said 
that 40 or 50 per cent was oot enough. 
His* opinion was decidedly against the 
alteration of the iaws resjiecting silk, and 
against the repeal of the duty on wool 
imported at any rate, unless the exporta.^ 
tion of wool were allowed. He should 
be very willing to see the com laws 
revised ; for he thought the prices now 
likefy to rise too bign. It would bO'had 
for ulpattiee that foey .should nsu bighot 
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dian they were at that moment. I^i^e could get it cheapest, and that if we could 
and let live*’ was the principle he wished bring silk cheaper from Lyons than from 
to see carried into efibet. He thought Spitalfields, we ought to bring it thence, 
the chancellor* of the Exchequer would He never had been convinced by this ar- 
have acted more wisely, if he had gone on gument, and never should be, and he was 
this yepr, to repeal some of the assessed persuaded that if our ports were open, 
taxes. Indeea, the whole might have though in those articles in which we 
been got rid of. He would then have had an advantage we might retain that 
avoided these petitions from the manu- advantage, our rising manufactures would 
facturers. ' be crushed. The political economist 

Mr. Evans said, that large bodies of turned his eye only to the ^ facility of 
men might misunderstand their own into- production ; he allowed nothing for the 
rests. Of which they had had a striking halMts of trade ; for the established custom 
example, in the representations against which had so much influence in these 
the repeal of the Union duties on goodt^ ‘^nattersi There seemed no reason in the 
carried from England to Ireland, or vies nature of things, why Manchester should 
versa. As to tiie repeal of the taxes be the great seat of the cotton trade» 
which impeded commerce, he thought the Sheffield of cutlery and hard-ware, Lvoae 
result would be more beneficial to the of silks, Geneva of watches and trinl^s^ 
country than the remission of an equal Nuremberg of toys. How it happened 
quantity of direct taxes ; for if it gave a that they bad become so, arose, perhaps, 
new activity to manufactures and com- from the superior activity of individuals 
merce, a corresponding demand would at critical times; but now they bad at- 
be created for agricultural productions, lained their superiority, they were likely 
and the whole community would be to preserve it. The political economist 
benefitted. might imagine, that if ilie trade were free, 

Mr. Baring begged to say a few words Dover might become os great a roanufae*^ 
in reply to some of. the observations that tory for watches os Geneva, ^nd Calais 
had been made on the subject in debate, as famous for pottery as Staffordshire : 
There was a great difference, he observed, but, for himself he anticipated no such 
between the abolition of restrictions on results. He knew not wh^ it wtfs that 
the intercourse between the islands of English gentlemen got their watches of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a change M. Breguet at Pans, when they might 
of the relations in which these islands get them as good at home ; but the force 
stood with regard to foreign countries, of imitation would prevail. After look- 
There could bo no doubt that restrictions ing carefully into the subject, with every 
on the intercourse between different parts disposition to come to a different result, 
of the same empire, must be injurious to he was persuaded that if the trade were 
the mass of the people, and particularly thrown open, Manchester might supply 
in the case of Ireland. The low rate of 'iBbttons, Staffordshire pottery, but Lyons 
wages there, and its great population would send silks. He had aiw^s been of 
might, now the restrictions were removed, opinion, that if France remained at peace, 
lead to the introduction of manufactures and continued to enjoy what she never be- 
to the great benefit of that island. It had fore had, the benefit of freeinstitutions (and 
been said that it was an abandonment of to all practical purposes, as to the appU- 
principle on his part, after having so long cation of capital, France was now as free 
advocated free trade, to come forward now as this country), the cheapness of provi- 
with this petition for an exception. In sions, and consequently of labour, must 
advocating free trade, however, he had give her an advantage over this country, 
never gone further than a free trade in An bon. member hao that night attributed 
the raw material, and a free transit of all to his late friend,.Mr. Ricardo, an opinion 
goods, so that England might have facili- which be had never heard that lamented 
ties for enjoying the carrying tra^ of Ae individual maintain ; namely, that the 
world ; but be had never gone so fiur as price of provisions had nothing to do with 
to hold out that, without any reciprocity .the priceof labour ; but, if bis hon. friend 
of concession, we should open our ports had maintained such an opinion, be could 
to the introduction of continental manu- only say that it was a proof how far into ab- 
factures. The argument of the mb- surdity the acutest minds maybe carried* 
stract political economists was, that we by abstract speculations. It had been 
should get every commodity wherever we asked^ why the price of labour should not 
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havis die ttiPM effset the eottonpe just introduced to the Houie. thU he 

on the lilk menufaetnres? -One reHon might, in presenting it. repeat the sum- 
was. that cotton, from the first operation mary which the hon. roemWr had given 
in its manufacture, went through ma« ofjTiat petition. But. after the Targe 
chhiery, while silk was throwiaoff by hand, discussion which had taken place on the 
and from the nature of it coufd not, subject, he should only deem it necessary 
^-.ihrbughout, be so much worked by ma- to state very briefly the prayer of it, in 
-r Chihery as cotton. It was said by the those points in which it differed from that 
chancellor of the Exchequer, that wc al> which had t^n last presented. The pe> 
ready sold a great deal of silk goods in tition, in point of form, was that of one 
Oermany, in competition with the fostign hmhly respectable individual in the city 
atlk manufacturer. He should be willing which be represented, but, in point of fact 
to rest the question upon the correctness it was the petition of all the manufacture 
of that fact. He believed the truth ers of the silk, woollen, and mixed trade 
would be found to be, that thereWvas ncn4a tlie city of Norwich* They first say. 
export of any sort, except that silk in that they hew with great'-kOncern, that 
which we had an advantage, India silk it is proposed to permit dm exportation of 
stocking^ and mixtures of silk and cotton, the ISriiish long wotd— an article not now 
and silk.^imd worsted, but that, in no in« to be obtained hy foreign manufacturers, 
stance, had any pure manufecture, either and which gives a superiority to many 
of Frenidi or Italian silka, come into com- British gi>ods. They pray that the House 

E etition with those of Lyons. He had will not allow it to lie exported, the rather 
^ An as anxious to do justice to the dis- because the agricultuinal interest have not 
interestedness of the wiancellor of the prayed for it, and because it bears a fair 
£xchequer*s "fiaai^fal plans as any one, remunerating price at liome ; sa that the 
and, above all, tw! their being devoid of exportation cannot be required to relieve 
laoy trick to catehmt populanty. There any glut or depression. The last part ol 
could be jho measures less popular, or their prayer stated, that while they ex- 
more likely to be t^qiosedi and in this case, pressed tneir gratification at the appr'^ach 
In his conscience he believed the opposi. to those enlightened commercial pnhei- 
tion td be just. It had been hinted, that pies which had led to so great a reduc- 
he only spoke on this aubfect as the mem- tion of the duties on silk, they appre- 
•ber for Taunton. - flo mould certainly hended in the immediate application of 
deem it his duty to afford every fair pro- those principles serious damage to their 
tection to the interests of his constitu- interests ; but if the legislature gave ade- 
ents ; _but, if they wHfeed^ dictate to hia quate time for the consumption of the 
conscience, he shoidd b<iff them to choose stock on hand, and for the improvement 
another representative. ' of the means of manufheturing which'in- 

Mr. 7>aveaport contendhd against the genuity might suggest, they hopttf. to be 
alteration of the laws affecting the shx' enabled successfully to meet foreign corn- 
trade. The House was called on by the petition. This prayer appeared to him 
chancellor of the Exchequer, to give up 'perfectly reasonable ; they only wanted 
6, or 700,000^ a year of ^ revenue derived time and notice whereas by the sudden- 
from silk, and yet the silk trade did not ness of tbp change, great inconvenience 
want tliis remission, lie 'yrme .very well would be ‘experienced, and was indeed 
content to let the law. 'and-’^lte duties rfi- already felt; as no manufacturer would 
main as they atood. He filMrtKl much, now setliis men to work up silk which 
that by grasping.at'the shadow, weasight had paid die. high duty, while he expect- 
lose the sobttso^ew£4bat we might loie .adebesllkcf a MMj'ddty would soon come 
the trade itself, as well as the ravenoe kb ■ '’i - 

we now derived from it. . s ? Ordered to lii ehtke tahl^ 

Ordered to lie on the tablet' * 

'•* ' - '£h>nTH.AMKRicA*3 Sir ./allies ilfaai- 

ExpoRTATioir Of Wooi^PiCTtktttii .imtoiA said, that having eAMfitily perused 
ynoM Norwiob^ ApAiir8T.3 Mr. H'", the papers which wm night laid 
SmM said, that tile petition sihieh he upon the table of the H^se, he rose 
held 10 his hand was so nearly <^ilar in to pat to the right hon. 'secretary for 
Its smt^ent of Caetp. and iir tfiel d t p nj htr foreign eiiairs one or two questions 
prayer was aiBp|KKrtefi»'(|^mit upon subjects connected with them, 
wbicli the hon. member for Taontoti bad' The first of these questions would be. 
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whether any answer had yet been re- 
ceived from the court of Madrid to the 
deiipatch frnni this govern mentf dated 
the 30th of January? If such an anstrer 
bad been received by his majesty’s go- 
verninent» he presumed there could be 
no objection on their ^ part to lay it 
before '•the House. His second qi^es- 
fion .was,, wlieilier his majesty’s 
vernment possessed the decree, or, if 
not the- original, an authentic or ac- 
curate copy of the decree, said to 
h jve been made by Ferdinand 7tii, pro- 
fessing to regulaco the commerce o/' 
vast countries in Souih America tvhich 
had long ceased to acknowledge his au- 
thority i If such d dpcumciit was in the 
possession of ministers, he supposed there 
could be no phjeClion to its production. 
He should also be desirous, that there 
should be laid before the House a copy 
of tli^treaty entered into between Great 
Briiaiki and Spain in the year 1810; 
which treaty was referred to in the des> 
patch of the 30th of January, as granting 
1.0 Bi'iiUh subjects a right of free trade 
W'itli the subjects of Spain in the two 
heniispheres. Now, it was possible that 
lliat treaty might have been printed, or 
have been, in some shape or other, already 
laid before parliament. If so, he was 
not aware of the fact ; hot ho presumed 
that the treaty alluded to could not be 
that which was made with admiral Apo- 
d:ica ; for that was made in 1809. If it 
had nol: been printed, he sliould either 
move that it be printed, or give notice of 
a motion for its productio.^. according to 
the answer which he might receive to his 
questions. 

Mr. Secretary Cnn 7 iing observed, that 
to the questions of his hon. and learned 
friend he would answer separalely ; but 
lie would invert the order in which those 
questions had been put. ' And hrst, as to 
the supposed' treaty, between Sjiain and 
Great Britain. No such treaty was in 
existence to the best of his knowledge. 
In the year ISU), when this country pro- 
posed to in^rppae her rnediation between 
fi^pain and lieb colonies in America, it was 
merely upon an- liilderstanding between 
the two governmente, that fherCoasC law 
of Spain should be suspended^ Os between 
the subjects of the tiwp ^ netioneA No 
instrument, as far as he iiad v ascertained, 
w^s in existence, in widtdnhia agreement 
was '.recorded. Any motion, therefore,' 
by his hon. and learecjcF* friend, upon 
the subject of this supposed treaty would 
V^OL. X. 
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be unnecessary, for there would be no- 
thing to produce. As to the second 
question propounded about the decree 
he knew of that only as a matter of public 
notoriety ; •but he really could not sc^v 
whether it had yet been communicated, 
to his maiesty’s governihent in that 
authentic shape that would entitle it to 
be considered as a document in their 
possession. He * rather thought it had 
hot been so communicated, but that any 
knowledge of it which niiglit be possessed 
by majesty’s government was derived 
•from having appeared in the ordinary 
ivay in public journals. If, however. 


such a decree had been communicated to 


them, they would undoubtedly not object 
to lay it before parliament. As to the 
third question, whether any answer had 
been received from Spain ifi reply to the 
despatch of the 30th of January, he had 
do objection to state all that it was in his 
power Ip state about the matter. He 
believed that an answer simply acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the despatch had 
been received by this .government '.-K* 
reply to the remaining part ojf what had 
been addressed to hUii that evening by 
his hon. and learned friend, he would 
merely say, that there were circumstances 
which would prevent his stating to the 
House at present any thing fMrther ns to 
the precise state inwJiich'this country 
now stood with respect* to America. 
The despatch in questiou was not laid 
before parliament, whila it was yet 
upon its way to Madrid, because, had 
it been laid on the table at an earlier 


l^iod, it was obviously possible, that the 
court of Madrid might have read the im- 
portant despatch in question in the public 
papers of this country belbre it reached 
them in its inoro authentic shape. It was 
upon this account lie begged his hon. 
and learned friend to postpone his mo- 
tion. The moment that an official answer 
should be received to that despatch, it 
(should be laid before parliament. The 
scope of his bon. and learned friend’s 
motion (for though it was not shaped in 
this manner, it clearly went (o this ex- 
tent) was, to induce his majesty’s govern- 
ment to lay before parliament such docu- 
ments and papers as might show to the 
House, the principles upon whiclvgdv^rn- 
meiH; had hitherto acted, and intended in ^ 
future to act, in regard to South America. * 
But he freely told his hon. and learned 
friend, that if the communications which 
ministers had already made on thi* sub- 
3 C 
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Jcct had been such as to entitle them to 
the confidence of p irfiarnent, he should 
resist every attempt to extort further in- 
formation, or to coa pel the production 
of further papers relative tostliesc mat- 
ters, under the present circumstances. If, 
on the contrary, tlic communications 
which government had made, had not en- 
titled tliem to the confidence of parlia- 
ment, his hon. and learned friend would 
be at libeity to fake his own course iJ][Ton 
this important nflalr. 

Sir ,/. Mackintosh said, he had listened 
to every word that had fallen from the 
right lion, secretary ; but, as at present 
advised, he saw nothing to induce him to 
alter his original intention of bringing the 
subject before the House. 

Gaol Act Amendment Bill— - 
Tread-Mill.] On the order of the 
day for the second reading of tirfs bill, 

Mr. Bennit said, he would avail liim- 
seli' of that opportunity to make some ob- 
servations on the conduct pursued, in 
oaaojL of the prisons, with res[)cct to the 
puni^ment of hard labour, especially ns 
connected w*ith the He began 

by alluding to the conduct of the magis- 
trates of Northallerton, who had per- 
severed in inflicting the punishment of 
hard labour previous to conviction. Find- 
ing that such a proceeding was contrary 
to law, they said that they would not 
compel prisoners to work in the mill, but 
they look care to exercise severities to- 
wards them, in the event of their refusing 
to wotk ; and it was of little consequence 
to the individual, whether he was uirectlv 
ordered to work, or on being half-starved 
for bis refusal, was compelled to prefer 
labour to famine. Tliu iiiugistrates of 
Northallerton could compel persons to 
hard labour ; for there were otiier modes 
besides that of the tread-mill, lie should 
therefore feci it his duty to propose a 
clause, providing that no person before 
trial should be allowed to work at hurd 
labour, even with his own consent, other- 
wise these amateur magistrates wrouKI be 
enabled to persist in their favourite spe- 
culation. lie was a great friend to the 
principle of the trcRu^mill properly np- 
piiod ; but it was only as a punishment 
afier conviction that he could feel him- 
self justified in approving of it. Trans- 
portation, generally speaking, was rather 
a punishment to convicted 
offenders, and hard labour at the tread- 
nidl might often be substituted with ad- 


vantage. But, in order to make it a pu- 
nishment of disgrace, it was necessary 
I that they sliould prevent any one from 
I volanteering to undertake it, as in that 
case the association would be intcrier-cd 
i with, upon wliich its efficacy should 
mainly depend. There was another ques- 
tion connected with tread-mill discipline, 
to which he was anxious to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. secretary. He 
had himself seen many of the mills at 
work, and was surprised at the unequal 
distribution of the labour. It was not 
upon the magistrate, nor even upon the 
‘ gaoler, but upon the miller, that the 
quantity of woik required from each per- 
son depended ; and, so imperfect was the 
arrangement in many instances, that the 
proportion of work done in summer, 
under all the inconveniences of heat, was 
often considerably greater than in winter. 
Tlic House was, he thought, bound to do 
one of two things— either to take the 
subject into their own hands, by appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry, or to settle 
at once a maximum of labour beyond 
which magistrates should not be allowed 
to go. As this punishment was adminis- 
tered at present, persons found guilty of 
felony were sentenced to ligliter labour 
ill some places, than those who were 
found guilty of misdemeanors were in 
others. According to a calculation he 
had made, the labour of one person at 
the tread-mill in a summer’s day, was 
equal to ninety-six ascents up the monu- 
ment, and the labour of the same person 
on a winter’s day was “8 times less. He 
Imd received a letter from Mr. Higgins, 
the gaoler of Lancaster, who had the re- 
putation of being one of the most humane, 
and whom he knew to be one of the most 
intelligent persons In such a situation. 
The letter stated, that the maximum of 
labour ought not to exceed 12,000 feet, 
and it was known that at Brixton, the 
women sometimes did 13,000. Accord- 
ing to a calculation which he had made, 
tlie work done at Lancaster was equal to 
37 miles in a day. The calculation must 
be still greater where 17,000 feet were 
done ; which was the case in one county. 
Whether the House would choose to ap- 
point a committee, or to discuss his pro- 
position at once, he would submit, that 
the maximum for men ought not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 feet, and that for women 
ought not to exceed 8,000. He did not 
think it fit to leave the execution of the 
law to ir'^jistrateSf or rather to millers, to 
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enforce hard labour, or to require none 
at all, as he might choose to work the 
mills. — He ne\l alluded to the slate of 
the small prisons, which w'ere geneyally 
in the most miserable state ; there he*!'^ 
in many of them no provision for religious 
instruction, little or no cloathing, and no 

beds but dirty straw for the prisoners to 
sleep on. In his opinion, the corporations 
of the towns in which these prisons w'ere 
situated,if not able to keep their prisoners 
as they ought to be kept, should be com- 
pelled to send them to the county gaol, 
where they would be better taken care of. 
The first that he should mention was 
borough gaol of Reading, to show whut 
the condition of these prisons was. The 
gaol,” as the report states, is situate in 
the middle of the market-place adjoining 
the Guildhall ; it is composed of the first- 
floor of a public*liouse, of which it is an 
integral part, having no connexion by 
passages or stairs, however, with the rest 
of the house, ft consists of three rooms ; 
the largest is 17 feet by 13, with a fire- 
place, and two windows communicating 
with the street. The second room is 13 
feet by 9, separated from the one just 
described by inch and half slabs, ivhich 
arc so warped and rent* and cut by the 
prisoners, that conversation is readily 
carried on from one room to the uihcr. 
Tlie third room is within the larger, 
feet by 6* feet 1 inches, nod lighted only 
by a bon owed liglit. All the rooms are 
eight feet four inches in heigfit. There 
is no airing yard, nor separate day apart- 
ments. No 1 ihour is supplied — no rules 
affixed — no religious instiuction appoint- 
ed, nor any gaoler resident. When the 
sessions are held in tlie town, more than 
thirty persons have been confined in the 
space above described, when the gaoler is 
obliged to rely more upon bis irons than 
upon bis walls.*’ According to a narrative, 
of the accuracy of wliich he bad not the 
smallest doubt, 222 persons bad passed 
through that prison in the course of the 
last year; there being within its walls no 
bedding but straw, no infirmary or sick 
room, iiocbapel, nor anyprovision for divine 
service. He would ask the House whe- 
ther they would wish the gaol to continue 
in that state, or whether they would not 
compel the magistrates to send their 
prisoners to the gaol of the county ? The 
next he should notice was that of Ro- 
chester, which had almost every fault 
that a prison could have. There was great 
want of room, noplace for the sick ; tried 


and untried criminals and debtors, all 
lived together as far as regarded the men, 
and these had the opportunity uf con'- 
communication, through an iron 
i:.:ling, njjih tlie women. No employ- 
tiiciif, no instruction, no religious service. 
The next he should allude to was iluit of 

Yarmouth. At the time that it was vi- 
sited by^ the committee for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, two poor boys 
ware confined in the fourth cell, taken up 
as vagrants, and committed for one 
month for being found on the river at an 
unseasonable hour of the night. They 
wercsconfincd not only in a state of idle- 
ness but in darkness : their cell having no 
window. In another cell was a strong 
healthy man accustomed to husbandry 
work, who was sentenced to itvcivc 
months imprisonment. In consequence 
of the closeness of his confinement and 
entire want of exercise, he became so ill 
that for several weeks he was confined to 
his bed. About fifty prisoners passed 
through it in a y^ear. No one could givo 
more credit than he did to the secretary 
of state for bis exertions ; but he hoped 
the suggestions he had thrown out would 
cause some altcrutions to be made in the 
bill. — The lion, ineitibcr then adverted to 
tlie number of maniacs who were confined 
in di/feri/iit prisons among the felons, 
one of whom, lie said, had been shut up 
for l(i years. Me tliouglit it would be 
proper lo make it compulsory on the gn- 
veriimeiil to find proper places for such 
maniacs as had been condemned to be 
sliut up on account of having committed 
some crimes, separate from oilier prisoners. 
’There ought lo be an asylum apart for 
them, lie was the zealous advocate for 
the infliction of some well graduated pu- 
nisliinenr, which would supply the place 
of capital punislimcnt, utul tlicrcforo 
when such a punishment had been found 
as promised lo answer this purpose, h:i 
tliouglit it was of some importance to 
ciideavoni* lo relieve it from the anoma- 
lies be bad pointed out. He wished to 
pass no censure on individuals, who^e 
zeal might have led them into errors ; 
but he bad shown, that in consequence of 
the zeal of some, and the want of atten- 
tion in others, groat anomalies did exist 
in the application of the labour of the 
tread-mill as a punishment ; and it was 
necessary that these anomalies should ho 
removed, or they could not expect to 
carry the public opinion with them in in- 
flicting it ; and without this, «ili punish- 
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menu became nugatory, anJ were bo 
inucb gratuitous pain. 

Mr. Secretary J\vl said, that as 
to the eiiiploymcnt of prisoners, lit fore 
trial, on the irein'-inill, the objcciions 
of the hi»p. gentleman iippficd to em- 
ploymenr of every description, as v^cll as 
that of the trend-mill. In fact, this was 
the dc(‘!arcd opinion of tlie legislature. 
In a biil parsed last sess^ioii there was a 
clause, uhic'ii he thought ivas so ci^ar 
that it could not be mistaken, by which it 
was expressly forbidden to put any pri- 
soner to liciid labour before he was sen- 
tcncfil to it. Contrary to his expecla- 
rinii.S however, it had been misunderstood. 
One instance had occurred in which a 

i iri.-oitcr, before trial, was put to hard 
abocir : and it was thought no infringe- 
ment of the act, because he had made his 
choice of going to hard labour in prefer- 
ence to being kept on bread ami water, 
which was the alternative oilored him. 
Tins was, no doubt, a breach of the act. 
He had thought it almost impossible to 
make a luvv more precise than the act of 
the 'Itli ofdco. lili. cap. ^54*. The right 
lion, gentleman here read the clause 
which, ill substance, stated, that no 
niagi&tnites should he authorised to make 
prisoners go to hard work before trial, 
unless by their voluntary consent, when 
they were to receive a ju’oper proportion 
of the money they earned by their labour. 
And, oven witli their own consent, thisact 
did nut authorise the ini^gisl rates to class 
stich p:i-»i»nors with convicted persons. 
He was surprised that the iutenliori of 
this clause »lunild have bccii doubted ; 
but ns it !iad been, there was now a neccs-'l 
sity to provide son jo remedy. lie felt, 
however, a great difiiciilty in doin^ tiiis. 
II e was cHs ready to admit, a> tlie hoii. 
gcnttes\KiT>, that the employment of the 
tread-mill bcforelrial was al^real grievance, 
find under the present act it was not law- 
ful so lo employ it. lly the laws of this 
c»>unlry, ewry man was presumed inno- 
cent until he had been tried; when accus- 
ed of any oBcncd he was not deprived of 
his liberty as a punishment, but to insure 
his picsoncc on the clay of trial. It evas, 
in ilu: first place, therefore, extremely 
unjust to send unconvicied prisoners to 
work at t!>e tread-mill. But lie objected 
to it also on the ground of itB weakening 
tlie cff.'ct of that punishinenr. It Cook 
nvtayilie sdgiiui that should belong to the 
punishment appropriated exclusively to 
guiJtf by nvikiug it also the lot of the 


innocent. He saw nothing more that tlie 
House could do in this point, than to 
strengthen their former enactment if pos- 
sible and make a law that under no cir- 
cumstances should a prisoner be sent to 
hard labour before he was sentenced to it 
as a part of his puni>hmcnt for the crime 
of which lie was convicted. He came 
now to the second topic of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech— the difierenl degrees of 
labour, and consequently the inequality of 
the punishment indicted by the tread-mill. 
The hon. member's remedy for this was, 
to pass a law, providing a maximum of 
labour which should not be cxcctded. 
It was impossible to carry this suggestion 
of the hon. gentlenmn into eftcct. It 
might be true, asstited by the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the miller had the power to 
relax or augment the labour of the 
prisoners, that the mechanist had the 
power to regulate the labour; and, if it 
were true, it was then evident, that it 
would be very difficult to provide a 
remedy for the inccpiality of which the 
hon. member complained, in one mill ho 
had stated that the prisoners took KhCKK) 
steps, ill another 10,000, and in another 
only 8,000 a day. But, did lie therefore 
infer, that the labour was great in pro- 
portion to the nuiiiherofstcps? Thcdcgree 
of labour depended on the manner in 
which the miller fed the mill. It 
might therefore happen, that he who took 
only 8,000 steps, if working in a mill 
which was kept well supplied, performed 
more work than he ivlio took Ij2,000. or 
16,000 steps. There was one part of the 
lion, gentleman’s calculations so extraor- 
dinary, and so obviously fallacious, that 
it was sufficient to shake the confidence 
which the House might be disposed to 
place in his other calculations. He had 
stated, that some of the prisoners, per- 
formed a task etiual to that of walking 37 
miles a-dii}'. But he had at the same 
time stated, that the prisoners took about 
lt2,0()0 steps n-day or about two miles end 
a quarter. The hon. member made it 
out, that these tivo miles and a quarter of 
perpendicular ascent were equal to thirty 
seven miles of walking on a plane ; but, 
though he did not know on what data the 
hon. member had founded ids calculations 
he differed entirely as to the result. In 
the first place, the motion in the tread- 
mill was not perpendicular ascent ; for 
the wheel revolved under the feet of the 
prisoners, and met their steps. He 
denied tiiat this labour was^at all equal 
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to dragging the weight of the body up a* qucnccs.^ While there wore small and 
perpendicular ascent. If, indeed, the local jurisdictions it was necossiiry that 
lion, gentleman had shewn that the labour the gaol should be near the spots where 
of the iread-mill was injurious to lieaUlu it those jurisdictions existed. The class of 
would have been a more convincing offences of«which they took cognizance 
argument of its ill effects than all the was not ver^ heinous, but still they 
stateme*nts of Dr. Good or any other coupled iniprisonmoiit. If the lion. gen. 
writers, lie was happy to hear from llte tlcman could persuade magistrates who 
hon. memher that there were prison- possessed local jurisdiction to give it up, 
fanciers; aS he was sure that those inagls- he (Mr. Peel) should be very glad to 
trates who took a pride and pleasure in reciPtve it ; but while it remained, great 
visiting prisons, conferred a benefit both inconvenience w'ould be occasioned by 
on the country and on the prisoners, separating the gaol from the seat of the 
But, if there were prison- finiciers, there magistracy. Suppose a man went to 
were also genilemen who were very astute ^ooi fofa month or a week, was be to be 
at finding oui; objections to the tread-mill, sent 20, MO, 40, or even 50 miles to the 
Amongst them was a friend ot his own, a county gaol i Such a measure would be 
baronet, who h.id formerly a seat in that a gross aggravation of the punishment. 
House, sir J. Coxc Ilippisley, and who Conceive si prisoner apprehended atone 
had devoted much lime and attention in place where he was to he tried, and sent 
detecting the bad properties of the tread- to another at a considerable distance to 
mill. But it so happened that sir John was be kept (ill the day of trial, and then 
the inventor of the crank-wheel, which he brought back. Here were two journeys; 
wished to introduce into prisons. It was and journeys performed under the painful 
incumbent on those who were so ready circumstanccsof being ironed andgnarded. 
to point out the disadvantage of the tread* The situation of the prisoners was bad 
mill to find some better mode of punUh* enough in these small prisons, and was 
nient. When lie saw that eight or ten deserving of consideration ; but the 
hours labour a*day at it produced ill remedy proposed was hor what he would 
health ; he should implore the hon. gen- adopt. 'J'hocvil might be remedied by 
tlcmen to dimiiiisli its effects by in troduc- improving the f^aohf not by sending the 
ing a law affixing a maximum of punish- prisoners to the county gaols. With 
incut. Siipposetliismaximiini was fixed at respect to maniacs he wisJied the lion. 

1 0,000 : did he nut think that this gentleman could find out some other 

would not lend to monstroiib abuses ? To means of securing them. At present 
liike the disc of t\vo persons, one weak, iIiomc lunatics who had been condemned 
the other strong — was there to be no dis- on account of having committed some 
erction here ? Were they both to per- crime were necc>sarily kept confined, 
form their 10,000 steps? Was it not l\p could not appoint them separate 
better tiiat the law should remain as it attendants, and be had no other pOwer, as 
now stood ; which left it to the discretion the law stood, but to send lliem to 
of the magistrates? If the maximum prison. 

were in force, ivonld not magistrates say Sir 7\ /?aria/;^soid, lie was notavery cor- 
to the gaoler, You have the act of par- dial friend to tlie.’trcad-miil, since its effects 
li.iment to guide yon, we will not interfere;’* were diffcrcrent on different persons. Sup* 
and ivould not tlic whole duty thus pose two men, one brought up to hard 
devolve on the gaoler ? With respect to labour, and another to idleness, to have 
the smaller jurisdictions, he would admit committed the same crime, and both to 
that the bill of Inst year was incomplete, have been sentenced to tlii: frcad-miJl, it 
if by it he h id intended to regulate them, wus plain that the degree of punishment 
But the bill applied exclusively to prisons would be very different for each. The 
wliicli permitted the classification of tread-mill at Winchester was one of the 
prisoners. There was n clause which first established in the kingdom, and was, 
enabled noill^fstrates having local jurisdic- he believed, one of the best. lie could 
tion to contract with the magistrates to say, that since it had been in use, the pri- 
send their prisoners to the county gaol; soners were more afflicted with colds and 
but the hon. gentleman would go further, rheumatisms than before. He ivas.of* 
and make it imperative on the magistrates opinion, that the application of ibis pu- 
to send all prisoners to the county gaol, -niabment should be laid under restraints 
Let him only look at some of tbe conse- and restrictions. As a proof of this, the 
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bon. baronet read an extract from the 
case of a woman of the name of Loder, 
and was requested Mr. Sumner to read 
the whole, with which request the hon. 
baronet did not comply, bnt concluded 
with saying, that he thought there were 
•sufficient reasons for making some law, 
preventing the unlimited application of 
the punishment of the tread-mill. 

Mr. //• Sumner said, he was much sur- 

S rised at the course pursued by the^hon. 

aronet, who had taken a part of the re- 
port of tlic committee, and had founded 
nis argument upon the particular case of 
Mrs. Loder. Now, he would i%ad thdi 
case from beginning to end. It was thus 
set forth in the report ;•— <* The woman 
Loder was copimitted by the petty ses- 
sions at Guildford (the rev. G. Walter 
Onslow, chairman), on the 11th October 
last, on a charge by the parish officers of 
Godaiming, of having been delivered of a 
bastard child, and being then chargeable 
to the parish. It appeared that die said 
bastard was her third child, by three seve- 
ral fathers; and she was sentenced to the 
mitigated term of three months* confine- 
ment to work at the house of correction. 
She was put upon the wheel on the Iflth 
of October, but on accotint of the feeble 
and emaciated state in which she appeared 
at that period, she was not upon the wheel 
again for the next fourteen or filleen days 
of her imprisonment, nor till extra allow- 
ance of fond for her, and 12 ounces of 
bread and an ounce of sugar per diem for 
the child, bad insured the life of the child, 
and so far recruited the mother's strength, 
that, as being a preferable state tore- 
maining ail day alone in her ward, she 
desired to go to work with the other wo- 
men on the wheel. Her hours of actual 
work upon the wheel were from half-past 
eight or nine to twelve in the moniiug, 
and from half- past one to four in the af- 
ternoon. Her periods of work never ex- 
ceeded tiftecii minutes, nor the remission 
ever less than ten. She was weighed on 
the :ilst of October, after four or five days 
work, and then weighed eight stone two 
pounds, and again on the 13th December, 
and having worked through the whole of 
the interval was found to have gained nine 
pounds weight. On the 15th December 
she took cold, and was, by the surgeon's 
order, confined to her ward, and between 
t that day and the day of her liberation, the 
2nd of January, she lost two pounds and 
a half weight. She has declared she was 
better fed, aiid had more care taken of 


her, and was altogether more comfortable 
during her imprisonment, than she had 
ever been before ; that she had gained 
health and strength durfng the time she 
was subject to work on the wheel ; and 
on her leaving the prison, expressed much 
apprehension that she should not fare as 
well on her return home” [hear !]. Now 
that statement would cicarly show the 
effects of the exercise. With respect to 
the other parts of the bill, his right hon. 
friend had anticipated all he had to say. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Bennct) was a mem- 
ber of a society for the improvement of 
prison discipline. One of its members, 
whom he had nowin hiseye(Mr.Duxton), 
had published a work upon the subject, 
and he confessed, that, up to the appear- 
ance of that work, he had given very little 
attention to this subject ; but he thought 
be might now say, that no man had been 
more zealous than himself latterly to ob- 
tain liberal grants to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the prison which came within 
his inspection. But before they proceeded 
to legislate, perhaps it would be as well 
to wait, until they had a little more ex- 
perience of the new light which, it seemed, 
had lately broken in on them. ^ No man 
had had more experience on this subject 
than he had. 

Mr. Western said, that with respect to 
the proposition of asking no prisoner to 
w'ork, his opinion was, that as employ- 
ment wus better than perfect indolence, 
it would be ruinous to deprive the pri- 
soners of the option of emplojknent. An 
objection had been taken to the punish- 
ment of the tread-mill, because it was said 
to be degrading. Now he thought that 
all punishment should be accompanied 
with a feeling of degradation ; because it 
was desirable to make delinquents feel 
the debasement to which their offences 
I had reduced them. 

; Mr. W. Courtenaj/ said, it was manifest 
that the regulations of this bill could not 
be applied to all gaols, and could only 
produce practical good in those gaols 
which were adapted for its application. 
He agreed with his hon. friend who spoke 
first, that the state of the inferior gaols 
imperiously pressed itself upon the atten- 
tion of the House ; and he IdjN^ed at the 
clause now proposed to be introduced in 
the bill, as only one step towards the ame- 
lioration of our prisons. He thought the 
more prudent course would be, to adopt 
this measure in the first instat ce, and 
then look out for further information, with 
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a view to an ulterior measure. There was 
this difficulty in makin|r compulsory re- 
gulations, that all the inferior jurisdictions 
could send theif prisoners to the counly 
gaol; which would be attended with great 
expense^ It was true, that if the legisla- 
ture compelled tlie county gaol to receive 
prisoners I'roni the small jurisdictions, it 
could also compel those small jurisdic- 
tions to contribute their share of the ex- 
pense. If it could be arranged, that the 
trial of prisoners, as well as their commit- 
ment, should fall upon the general juris- 
diction of the county, it would, in his 
mind, be a most happy regulation. With 
regard to the employment of prisoners 
before trial, it appeared to him, that the 
case stood thus : the bill of last session 
enacted, as clearly as possible, what the 
magistrates had to do ; namely, to work 
convicted prisoners, but not to oblige pri* 
soners committed for trial to labour with- 
out tlieir own consent. These enabling 
enactments had not been found judicious, 
and now it was deemed necessary to in- 
troduce a disabling clause into the former 
act. The mode in which this was meant 
to be accomplished was, by drawing a 
clear distiuciion between those cases in 
which hard labour should be resorted to, 
and mere employment. The difficulty 
might be met by introducing words to 
tin's effect—** Provided always, that it 
shall not be lawful to employ prisoners 
before trial at any labour in which per* 
sons sentenced to hard labour had been 
engaged.*’ 

Mr. Alderman ^Vood expressed his sur* 
prise at the chi.:c»s wliich followed the 
statement of the hon. member for Surry, 
respecting the case of Mrs. Lodcr. This 
pour woman had been woiked constantly 
on the tread-mil! for hours together ; and, 
wdiat was her crime ? Why, simply, that 
she had three cln'ldrcn by three fresh 
men. Now he found that in the country 
the gaols were filled in consequence of 
offences against the game laws, or cases 
of bastardy. But in London they had 
little experience of either class. He 
could not agree, that a distinction was to 
be drawn between the hard labourer and 
a clerk, who perhaps might be committed 
prison. tV He thought that the tread- 
mill and all 6ther punishments should be 
distributed alike, without reference to 
persons. He would put a case, which 
many members must have heard of, he 
meant that of a man, who holding a situa- 
tion of S|000/. a year, had forged bills to 
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anenormousamount, and wasnowactually 
walking the streets of London. Why, 
if that man had been consigned to the 
tread-mill for life, it w'ould scarcely be 
more than h§ deserved; and yet he him* 
self had seen that man in Paris, and he 
was now to be met with in the strct-ts of 
London. With respect to women he 
thought they should not be subjected to 
the tread-inill. Flogging had been done 
away with in their case, and the wheel 
should also. He hoped no magistrate 
would hereafter sentence women to the 
tread-mill. 

* The Mil was read a second time. 

Mutinv Bill.] On the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to take that 
opportunity of stating some of tlie ob- 
jections which he felt to the present mili- 
tary systeip, as it was upheld in this coun- 
try. The instance of his lion, and gallant 
friend (sir U. Wilson) was sufficient to 
point tile attention of the House to the 
impolicy and injustice of the system. 
His hon. and gallant friend had given an 
explanation of liis conduct, which was 
quite unanswerable, upbn which the noble 
lord (Palmerston) had exercised more wit 
than judgment. But he mentioned that 
case at present, to show with what 
jealousy the House should view the sub- 
ject. lie was willing to concede, that 
there was a time in the history of ibis 
country— lie meant in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd— when the king, possessed of ab- 
solute power, could do with the army as 
he^ pleased. With the llcvolution how- 
ever, a new sera arrived. In the pre- 
amble of a bill passed at that period, it 
was slated, that, as it was nccessai^ to . 
maintain a standing army, it was of im- 
portance that the regulations of that army 
should be considered. But, the question 
to which he was principally anxious to 
direct the attention of the House was, the 
system of flogging in the army ; and he 
I was sorry he did not nqw see in the 
I House many of those who had formerly 
j distinguished themselves in their oppo- 
f sition to this practice. He never could 
consent to grant the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment on 73,000 of our 
fellow-subjects. Now that we were at 
peace, this would be the time to remove 
It. If in other countries they found,, 
that a discipline just as strict as that which 
was maintained in England, was observed, 
without the infliction of a single stroke, « 
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he should like ta' know what there wn in 
Englilhmen that called for more severity 
towards thmi. It was a national disgrace 
to have our fellow-ctcizens subjected to 
thft lashv as they were, from t^me to time. 
The circumstance which had principally 
oiled his attention to this subject, was a 
circular issued by lord Bathurst, doing 
away with flogging in the colonies. Now. 
he could not suppose that the government, 
if they were sincere, could feci disposed 
to deal out less justice to their subjects at 
home, than to their slaves in the colonies. 
He understood that, by that circular, it 
was meant that domestic flogging* shoulcP 
be done away with ; at least that it should 
never be exercised, until a day after the 
offence to be punished had been commit- 
ted ; and he thought it would be a most 
beneflciul regulation, if it were intro- 
duced into the navy.— Was it to be borne 
then in this country? No. He.. must call 
it cant, or any thing else more oppro- 
brious. to extend to« distant colonies those 
principles of humanity, which were de- 
nied to our fellow subjects at home. The 

B rinciple of this bill went to subject the 
iritisli army to corporal punishment, that 
army upon which Uur security depended. 
The effect of this system was. to degrade 
the army, and destroy that free spirit 
which it should be our pride and our boast 
to support. When this bill should be in 
a committee, he would propose the ad- 
dition of a clause, that no private or cor- 
poral should be subjected to corporal 
punishment. ^ lie was ready to allow, 
that the discipline of the army had been 
well kept up ; but lot the noble lord ip- 
quire. and he would liiul that on the con- 
tinent, where there was no flogging, the 
dhciplinc was not inferior. — He was sorry 
his lion, friend, the member for West- 
minster, was not present, as he wsis now 
going to allude to a subject to which his 
hon. friend had recently adverted ; name! v, 
the impropriety of maintoiiiing barraclU 
in the centre of the metropolis. In con- 
sequence of tive statement of his hon. 
friend with respect to the barracks, he 
had gone to the neighbourhood to make 
some inquiries, and one individual had in- 
formed him. that frequently, at day-light 
in the mnrning, tlie neighbourhood was 
awakened by die beating of the drum ; 
and that whenever in the morning be 
Iicajrd the sound, such was the dreadful 
association of ideas, tliat he always felt as 
if some unfortunate wretch was just at 
that moment led forth to the ignonutiious 
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punishment of flogging. Sorely, oho 

operation of this detestable nature was 
sufficient to prove that there was not a 
du^ compassion for the feelings of those 
who were obliged to remain on the spot, 
and could not remove from scenes which 
thus harrowed up their feelings. He was 
most happy to find, that an endeavotir 
was made to render slavery in our colonies 
as little oppressive as slavery under any 
circumstances could be ; but, if we ex- 
tended our humanity to those whose duty 
was involuntary, surely wo should not in 
prudence, withhold it from those whose 
services were under their own control ; 
and the more so when there were other 
adequate means of enforcing good disci- 
pline. He might be told, that there were 
circumstances where Bogging was neces- 
sary ; as. for instance, in tlie face of an 
enemy. He had been for five years con- 
nected with an army, not always certainly 
in the face of an enemy ; hut, out of 
10.000 men. he did not recollect that one 
had ever been flogged. But amongst the 
native Indian regiments, it was carried to 
a most disgusting extent. Before they 
passed this bill, the House ought to have 
on account of the number of sufferers, 
and Che aggregate quantity of lashes an- 
nually inflicted. Out. independently of 
corporal punishments, there were regula- 
tions connected with our military system, 
which made it surprising that the bill be- 
fore the House should so long have passed 
without objection. One which he would 
instance — was the arrangement as to the 
sale and purchase of commissions. Surely 
I if there was one being more than another 
whose word ought to be undoubted, an 
officer of the army ought to stand in tliat 
situation ; and yet there was a regulation 
existing at the present moment, which en- 
forced the necessity of telling a falsehood 
upon almost every officer who came into 
the service. Every officer who purchased 
a commission, and every officer who parted 
with one. was compelled to declare, on 
his honour, that he neither took nor gave 
more than the regulation price ; while it 
w'as notorious to the whole army, and 
roust be notorious to the duke of York 
himself, that, in nine cases out of ten. 
more was paid than the parties declared 
to. Suppose an officer to be challenged 
in a jury-box with this declaration— «what 
would become' of his evidence — would 
credit be attached to it ? He did hope 
that, for the future, no officer would be 
called on ta give any such assurance. If 
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any mnn in that House was friendly to British offic^» to give tho most nnquali^ 
flogging* let him speak out. Iff the fied contradiction to the statcuumt of the 
other liandp they objected to have the hon. member, that the soldiers of ihe rc- 
backs of Englishmen lacerated vilh giments of Guards, were flogged so fre- 
stripes, and could not bear that English- quently, t^at the drums were beaten, 
men should be made involuntary specta* during the time of the infliction to drown 
tors of such disgusting scenes, they would their cries, and prevent their being heard 
vote with him. They should not bestow in die neighbourhood. What were the 
all their humanity on the slaves in the co» real facts? He had the honour to com*- 
lonies : thciy should at least try what could mand the third battalion of the grenadier 
be done in the British army, without in- guords, and he could assure the House 
flicting corporal punishment. If tho dis- that during the first six months of the 
cipline of one regiment in our service year, while that regiment were in the 
could be carried on without the degrade- King's Mews, not a single soldier had 
tion of corporal punishment, why might *been flagged, and, in the latter portion of 
it not be maintained throughout the whole the year only one man - had been flogged, 
army? Such a desirable alteration would, who never uttered a cry [hear, hear I J, 
independent of its ^ humanity, raise the He would not go into the general ques* 
national character in the estimation of lion; but, as an officer, he would state, 
foreigners ; for nothing struck the inhabi- that he considered the power of inflicting 
tants of other nations with so much sur- corporal punishment, under a judicious 

E rise as the practice of flogging in the s^fstem, Requisite to the ma^tenance of 
Iritish army. He had had frequent con- discipline in the British Army, 
versations with officers of foreign armies Mr. //time, in explanation, observed, 
on the subject, and their astonishment and that the gallant officer had attributed to 
horror at the prevalence of such a de- him language whicli he bad not used, 
basing practice was universal. One of He had merely repeated what had been 
these officers, who had commanded a regi- stated on a former night, that when the 
ment in the French service, had assured drums were beaten ih the morning, the 
him, that if he had been obliged to have association of ideas in the niiiKls of the 
recourse to such a |)untshment, and had people residing in the neighbourhood, 

{ >ermitted its infliction, he would have led to the painful reflection that the sol^ 
ost all moral influence over the men.— dters might be summoned to witness the 
There existed another practice, which punishment of the lash, 
ought also to be regulated : 'he meant, the Sir Hobert WiUon observed, that when- 
condemning soldiers to solitary imprison* ever the subject of corporal punishment 
ment, by the sentence of regimental courts was brought before the House, he had 
martial, and depriving thcmi, during such, always in the most unqualified manner, 
time, of their pay. In one regiment, be declared the practice to be degrading to 
understood there were fifty-three soldiers tfle character of our soldiery, and unno- 
so confined. The House would hear with cessary to the maintenance of its disci- 
surprise ( the noble secretary at war, would pline. After the various discussions that 
correct him if he had been misinformed), had taken place on the subject, it was 
that the pay of the men thus forfeited by with surprise, he found, that the noble 
the decision of a regimental court mar- lord had done nothing to abolish such 
tial, went into the pockets of the officers a practice, or at least to allow the law 
whopas8edthesentenceupontbem[[agene- to become a dead letter. He knew well 
ral cry of no, no!"]. Well! he might that he. should bemetwiththeoldargu- 
have been misinformed; but such he under- ment, that our army had displayed the 
stood was the practice in the Guards highest character, and that its prowess 
feries of no, no!]. Such, at least, was was the admiration of the world. Why 
the information he had received, and be then continue so debasing a punishment I 
felt gratified that the imputation was un- Was the constitution of the British army 
founded. He felt so strongly the neces- so base— was it formed of such worthless 
sity of abolishing corporal punishment, materials— that its courage could only be 
that he should object to the Speaker leav- excited, and its conduct regulated, by the 
ing the chair, unless an instroction to that cat-o-nine-tails ? In Germany flogging, 
effecc was directed by the House to be had bean abolishejil. In Prussia— even in 
given to the committee.^ Prussia-— the aniinal designated a soldier. 

Sir //• Hurdinge said, he rose as a for he could not call him a 'man, was no 
VOL. X. I <1 D 
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longer subjected to the lash. In France 
no such punisliincnt was allowed* And 
yet we had henrcl very recently, high pa- 
negyrics on the conduct of the French 
<aiKny«^panegyrics which he^had heard 

wlth> regret, because he felt that they 
were applied to an army employed in that 
most infamous aggression on an unoffend* 
jng people, the invasion of Spain. With* 
out the lash| however, the French officers 
were able to maintain discipline. W%8 it 
not, therefore, a stigma on the character 
of the English nation to assume, that 
while the nations chat surrounded us abo- 
lished a degrading corporal punishment 
jt was still, considered essential to the 
British service [bear!]]. He was ready 
40 admit, that regulations to check ex- 
treme ai>u.<c in the infliction of such 
punishments had been introduced b]r his 
royal highness the Commander-in-chief— 
that so far#hc evil had been palliated ; 
but while the law stood as it was at pre- 
jient, it was impossible for the duke of 
York to cflect the good he might intend, 
as the officers commanding regiments 
would throw the responsibuily on him. 
He (sir R.) did not thrust himself for- 
ward for the purpose of seeking out com- 
plaints : he disdained such officiousness ; 
but the House would feel that cases of a 
flagrant description forced themselves on 
Ihe public attention. Some years ago it 
had become his duty to bring before that 
House an instance of a most flagrant 
abuse of corporal punishment. Thecrji- 
e\xy of the punishment, even those who 
maintained its necessity must admit. It 
was true that our civil code permitted 
whipping in certain cases. But the Old 
Bailey man was relieved from the inflic- 
tion the moment blood was drawn ; while 
the British soldier was subjected to the ' 
lash, until he had received the full num- 
ber, even if it were a thousand, unless the 
surgeon declared that life was risked. 
The country was now at peace. The 
character of our army stood nigh. It was 
in our power to make it a profession of 
honour. Give to the British soldier that 
ennobling impulse, which never could be 
given while the punishment of the lash 
was suspended over him, and instead of 
baviug our army composed of men wholly 
recklMs of character, we should attract to 
its ranks a bigli-spirited and well-conduct* 
description of male population. He 
should support the prro'poaifion of his hon. 
flriend* 

* .Colonel Wood said, he would not 8or» 
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render his feelings of regard for the Bri- 
tish soldier, whether high or low, to any 
of the hon. gentlemen opposite. And he 
moist say* <hat the hon. member for Aber- 
deen was bound, in duty to the army and to 
the country, to have ascertained the facts 
before he lightly hazarded such' state- 
ments as he had made that night. He 
had talked of the efforts made by govern- 
ment to abolish the arbitrary infliction of 
the lash on unhappy negroes by slave 
drivers, and had expressed his surprise 
that such a punishment should be permit- 
ted in the British army. But, did there 
exist a single ground lor such a compari- 
son i Were our soldiers punished on the 
spur of the moment, or at the discretion 
or caprice of any individual ? Did not 
the hon. member know, that no soldier 
could be punished without a court mar- 
tial, upon evidence taken upon oath ? If 
the abuses were such as he represented, 
would not the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster (sir F. Burdett), who 
first brought the subject of corporal 
punishment before the House, have been 
in his place to expose such abuses, and 
call for their redress ? He was ready to 
admit that the discussions brought for* 
ward on this subject by that hon. baronet, 
followed up, as they had been, by the ju- 
dicious checks of the Commander* in-chief, 
had been productive of great good. [Hear, 
hear ip He had had the honour to command 
a regiment of militia during the war, and 
with every desire to repress the practice of 
corporal punishment, he had found it ne- 
cessary in order to maintain discipline. If 
it were abolished, he feared that the more 
severe punishment of death, must be the 
I consequence. With respect to sol it ary con- 
finement, he could assure the House, that 
the practice ivas under regulation by the 
Commandcr-in-cliief. No soldier could 
now be sentenced for a longer period than 
six weeks. It was with regret that he 
found, by a clause in the mutiny bill of 
last year, that soldiers could be sent to 
the tread-mill. At least he would say, 
let them not be sent to the common gaols; 
for no soldier, after such connexion, could 
be improved iii character. If solitary 
confinement was to be a punishment, let 
cells be provided in the barracks. He 
could not understand the motives that in- 
duced hon. members on the opposite side 
to indulge in such statements as had been 
made that night, unless it was, to enjoy 
the satisfaction of Dsaking a speech. 

Mr. t/oAii ^mth smd, thgt, bidiSnrent 
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to the imputation which the gallant offi- persuasion, bad soon effected a reforim 
cer had made respecting the desire of his They became contrite, satisfied, and, as 
hon. friends near him to make speeches, compared with their former deportment, 
he would confess to the House, that ^Iic happy. It was idle to say that severity 
present was a question on which he was would succeed, ahd kindness fail, in cot- 
anxious, as a member of parliament, to reeling the offences of human nature. All 
offer an opinion. Without alluding to Jiistory established the contrary principle, 
the military part of the subject, he should every religious feeling and precept con- 
say, that to contend for the necessity of iradicted it ; and while he had a seat in 
coVnoral punishment was to degrade the that House, he would raise his voice in 
national character. In originating dis* reprobation of such an assumption, 
cussion on this important topic, and aU Monck observed, that the very ad- 

tracting the feelings and consideration of mission of the gallant officer, that tbo 
the country to it, no man had performed a practice of flogging liad been checked, 
greater service, not alone to ttie country, «and the discipline of the army improved, 
but to humanity in general, than his hon. shewed that it was not necessary to the 
friend now absent, who had so long and maintenance of discipline. In the first 
so ably represented the city of West- constituted army of Europe it was not 
minster ^sir F. Burdett), [hear !1. Co- allowed. ^ In one of the first regiments in 
inciding in his views, as long as ne was our service, tlie Blues, it never took 
a member of parliament, so long would place. Were not these unanswerable 
he urge the gross impropriety, the posi- proofs, that the sure support of discipline 
tivc inefficacy, of punishing mankind on was to piMsess a moral hold over a sol- 
the body for the commission of offences, diery i Dismission from the French army 
The whole history of human conduct was, a punishment ; dismission from the 
teemed with proofs that such punishments Blues in our service was also dreaded 
were not only cruel, and inefficacious, the men of that regiment, because ife 
but that they aggravated the very evils blasted their prospects, and deprived them 
tliey were intended to remedy. When of any participation •in the regimental 
executed openly, tlieir only effect was to promotion, or superannuated fund, to 
liarticn the human heart, and to enlist the which they \vere taught to look forward, 
sympathies of the spectator in favour of Whereas, in all other reginieivts, dlsrais- 
tlie victim. From such exhibitions the sioii from the service was regarded as a 
sufferer and the Witnesses too often went gratification. He nioift cordially joined in 
away with feelings of detestation of the iiie opinion of the crucltyand the ineffica- 
laws, and of hatred towards those who cy of continuing such a degrading system, 
executed them. Punish the soldier for The House having resolved itself into 
the offence of drunkeiuiess, with the lash, a Committee, 

and was it possible to expect that the Lord Palmerston said, he should short-* 
torture and the recollection of it would ly reply to. certain observations and state- 
make a better man of him ? Let hon. ments which had fallen from hon. gen- 
members consult their own hearts, and tiemen opposite. The right of the Crowns 
they would there find the best answer to to dismiss officers without the interven- 
thc question. He had seen proofs of the lion of a court martial, had been so often 
effect of a more congenial system. He argued, that he should only say, that the 
had witnessed what the mild, tlie humane necessity for continuing that old and 
conduct of that beneficent lady, Mrs. Fry, salutary prerogative was sanctioned by 
had effected, in the prison of Newgate tlie avowed decision of parliament. He 
amongst the female criminals. He had denied that there existed the remotest 
seen two hundred of these unhappy crea- similarity between the caflricious punish- 
tures in that prison, subjected to an allow- ments inflicted by a slave owner, and the 
ance of one pound of bread per day for regular and judicial infliction of corporal 
their subsistence. He did not know punishment by the sentence of a court 
whether any tnembers of the corporation martial. Nothingcould.be more un- 
of London were in their places, but he founded than the statement, that the pay 
repeat^ the fact and defied the refuta- of confined soldiers went into the pockets 
tiom ^ Before Mrs. Fry commenced her of the officers of the regiments^Mr. Hume 
exertions, these women resembled so said, in the Guards]. Not in tlie Gudrcls 
many tigers confined in a cage. She, cither. The fuvfiuiea pay went to the stock 
beweveri by kindness, by admonition, by purse of the regintents. For the bospu 
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tals, and other contingent expenses* The 
inference drawn with respect to the mili* 
lary system of other countries, was nei- 
ther conclusive in argument, nor correct 
in point of fact* If corporal punishment 
^as not practised in the army of France, 
they were less tenacious of human life. 
If the French Government did not flog, 
they shot ; and, would any man recom- 
mend a greater frequency of the punish- 
ment of death ? Besides the constitution 
of the British army diflered from all 
others. \Vc were essentially a manufoc- 
turing country; and it was from that 
class of persons that our recruits were* 
taken. The Russian army was princi* 
pally composed of peasants, whose habits 
of life were, from the nature of their 
agricultural occupation, simple* In the 
Prussian army there were two classes* 
an offender in the first class was not 
flogged, but degraded to the second 
class* The offender in that class was, 
unless some change had recently taken 
place, subjected to corporal punishment ; 
not a punishment awarded after a solemn 
trial, and upon evidence on oath, but 
at the discretion of an ofliccr in any 
grade. The ensign could inflict 10, 
the lieutenant 20, tlie captain SO, the 
major 40, and the lieutenant-colonel 
50 stripes* Was that the model which 
honourable members would substitute for 
the regulated system of trial, as existing 
in our army ? What should wc say to 
their s^j^tem of secret imprisonment, 
where mci\ were pent up, as it were, in 
a cage too low for them to stand upright, 
and that cage floored with sharp bars of 
wood having the edges turned upwards r 
Could imagination devise a more severe 
aystcni of punishment? The greatest cir- 
ouinspcction was employed in our ser- 
vice to guard against abuse, and under 
the sanction of the commander-in-chief, 
return^ of regimental courts martial were 
now made to the Horse-guards as well as 
General Courts* Parliament had declar- 
ed by statute that the command of the 
army was in th^ Crown. Any attempt 
to wMken the power so entrusted was not 
to be defended* He allowed that if an 
abuse were proved to exist, the House of 
Commons ought to interfere ; but other- 
wise he was persuaded they ivoald not 
take any step to alter the constitution of 
the country* 

* Mr. Smiii protested against the 
principle advanced by tlie noble lord* 
A more monstrous proposition bad never 


been made to the House ; whose right of 
interference was so emphatically pre- 
served, by the mode of providing for the 
roafntenance^iof the navy and army. He 
was of opinion that military flogging was 
a blot upon the service, a stain upon the 
national character* lie attributed the 

preservation of the custom to the love of 
power, and tbo reluctance to let it go, so 
inherent in human nature* The country 
was under the greatest obligations to the 
hon* baronet, the member for West- 
minster, by whom that subject had been 
originally brought under the consideration 
of parliament* He rejoiced to hear that 
a practice, which was so great a blot on 
the national character, had of late years 
so much decreased. 

Mr. Hume moved a clause, that it 
should not be lawful to inflict corporal 
' punishment by flogging, on any private 
soldier or non-commissioned ofliccr. 

On that clause the committee divided : 
Ayes, 24 ; Noes, 30 ; Majority 26. 


List of the Minority^ 


Allan, J* H. 
Bennet, hon. II. G* 
Brougham, II. 
Browne, Doin. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Kvans, W. 

Grattan, J. 
IlutcliinsoD, C* II. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Martin, J. 

Monck, J. B* 
Palmer, C. 


Powlett, hon* J. F* 
Ramsden, J. C. 
RnmsboUotn, J. 
llice,T S. 

Hid Icy, sir M. W. 
Smith, John. 
Smith, William. 
Sykes, D. 

W^ells, J. 

Wilson, sir R. 

Teli.er. 
Hume, Joseph. 
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South America.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown said, he had, on Friday, inti- 
mated his intention of putting some ques- 
tions to the noble earl opposite, on the 
subject of the papers which had been laid 
on the table, relating to South America ; 
and though, from circumstances which 
had taken place elsewhere, some of the 
points on which he had wished for infor- 
mation might be considered as already an- 
swered, yet he still had three distinct ques- 
tions on which be was desirous of obiain- 
ing explanation from the noble earl* The 
first question arose out of that part of the 
mcmorutiiluni of the conference Which 
took place between the Prince de Polig- 
nac and Mr. Canning in tbe month of 
October last, which related to the trade 
of this country with South America. U 
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was stated, dfat penniaaion to trade with state tbat» notwithatanding tlie varioaa 
the Spanish colonies had been conceded changes which bad taken place in the 
to Great Britain in the year 1810. Now, gevemment of ijpam, there had atarays 
he certainly did not reorfleet fo hmip | existed a complete understanding of the 
seen any treaty to that effect* or any existenoe off tree commercial intercourse 

document containing a stipulation or between the subjects of this country and 
concession of the kind described. He the provinees ofSondi America; but as 
would therefore be glad to know, whether ^oany express treaty or stipulation to that 
any such stipulation or concession existed, effect, there certeioly wee none. As to 
and where is was to be found. His second the second question of the noble marquis, 
question related to the last despatch of namply, whether any answer liacl been 
Mr. Canning, dated Jan. .80, which con- received to the despatch of Mr. Canning, 
tained an offer of mediation between Spain he had to reply in the negative. There 
and her colonies, made on the part of this certainly hao been no answer returned as 
country. He thought that sufficient yet. Mis majesty's ministers had been 
time had elapsed for receiving an answer merely informed of the reempt of the 
to this despatch, which answer would, despatch, and of its communication to the 
doubtless, enable his majesty’s ministers Spanish government, but no official 
to come to a final determination on the answer had been received firom Madrid, 
measures they were to adopt. He there- With regard to the third question of the 
fore wished to be informed, whether any noble marquta as to the communication of 
answer had bead received to this despatch, the courst^ adopted with respect to South 
His third question was, perhaps, still America by his majesty's government to 
more important. In the samedespatch of the other powers which had been men- 
Mr. Canning it was stated, that a commu- tioned, he had to state, that that course, 
nicatioii of the sentiments of bis majesty’s as deseribed in the conference, and also 
government on the subject of South the despatch, had been communicated, but 
America had been made to each of the that no answer had hitherto been received 

f owers now invited to a conference at in pursuance of such communication. He 
‘iiris. The communication thus made to wished now to say one word on the gene- 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Ir^ance, it rai subject. The papm now in the pos- 
appeared, was in substance similar to session of their lordships were communi- 
what was stated in the de8|>atch, and the cated for the purpose of making known to 
conference with prince Pulignac. He pariiament what was the actual position in 
wished to ask the noble earl, whether his which the country stood as to the ques* 
majesty’s guvernnient were in possession tion of the Spanish colonics. ^Thesc 
of any answer to this communication papers sufficiently explained whd^nurse 
from the powers to which it had been bis majesty’s government had held on this 
m.’ide. hnnortant question, what had already 

The Earl of Livcrpoo/said,hea'isfaed to bden done, and by wbat principles they 
give the noble marquis every satisfaction had hitherto been raided, end would bo 
in Ill's power to give, in the state in which gtrided in future. Under tli^ circiim- 
the question stood. With respect to the stances, ho conceived thet his mMesty’s 
first question, there doubtless never had government were entitled to thcconndence 
been any distincx stipnlatien or concession of parliament, and he had wo hesitation in 
by treaty, of permission to the merchants saying, that he wrould resistaoy proposition 
of this country to trade to Sonth Ameri- ' wliicb implied the contrary if the noble 
ca : but, undoubtedly, ever since the year ; marqnk sliouM be of a dmerent opinion, 
1809, when the first separation of the it would be competent for hhn to bring for- 
Spanish colonies from tlm mother oecmtry irard the morion of whidi he had given 
took place, their lordships must be aware notice, and in that ease he should be pre- 
that a trade had de fnclo existed. . In all pared to justify the course pursued on 
the conferences which had tiricCh place this qiMSstiaa by his najest jk govem- 
with the different governments ef Spain, ment. 

from the commencement of the separa- The Marquis of JLeftsdotsa said, he under- 
tion of the colonies, before and after the steed, from what the noble earl had staled, 
restoration of Ferdinand, there never bed thatno answer had been received by .hia 
been any question made as to the assent Of majesty’! government to the communica- 
the Spanish government to this commerce, tion -made by them to the continenia) 

Under these dreymstances, he coald' powers on the subject of South America ; 
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he wished also to be infortnedi whether 
any oftminuiiication had been made to 
iiiinisCers of the answers returned by the 
governineiits of France. Russia. Austria, 
and; Prussia, to the invitatioi^of the Spa- 
nish government to a conference at Paris. 

Earl of Liverpool said, that no 
communication of the answers of those 
powers had been received by his majes- 
ty’s government. 

Lord Holland wished to know wbf ther 
the powers alluded to had made no com- 
munication of their intentions. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that not 
the slightest intimation had been seceiveck 
He would not say that conversations had 
not taken place with some of their minis- 
ters. but . no official communication had 
been received from any of them.. 

Lord Holland considered the answer 
given by the noble earl perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It was just what he expected from 
him. 

The Marquis of Lansdo/ton said, he was 
also to understand, that no answer what- 
ever had been received to Mr. Canning's 
dcmatch. ^ 

The Earl of LiveiTiooIsaid.thatthatdes- 
patch had been ceininunicated by sir W. 
A’Court to the Spanish minister, to be 
laid before the king at Madrid ; but no 
answer, further than he had staled, had 
yet reached this country. 

Earl Grohvenor referred to the pass^e 
in the conference between Mr. Canning 
and pr^e Polignac. in which it is slateu. 
that Owt Britain would consider any 
foreign interference by force or by menace, 
in the dispute between Spain and the colo- 
nies. as a motive for recognizing the latter 
without delay.’' Now. this language was 
stronger than that contained in the letter 
of Mr. Canning. He wished to know, 
whether ministers adhered to the inten- 
tion of making any foreign menace a 
motive for recognizing the South Ame- 
rican States i 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no difference 
in sense between the two papers. With 
respect to the frord menace,” its mean- 
ing was vague, and depended upon the 
purport given to it by the person who 
used it. He should understand by it. as 
it appeared in the papers, any^ threat 
accompanied by an overt act. which im- 
plied an intention of carrying such a threat 
into execution. He would not. however. 
*Sa^ any thing former at present on a 
supjeet ivhich would so shortly be again 
brought before their lordships. 
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Monday^ March 8. 

vJSiLKS — P etitions against impor- 
tation OF Manufactured.^ Nume- 
rous petitions were presented from various 
places against the importation of Manu- 
factured Silks. Mr. Mundy having pre- 
sented a petition from Derby. 

Lord George Cavendish supported the 
prayer^ of it. , The proposition of an 
immediate change in these laws had. 
he said, caused a great stagnation in 
the trade. ' The petitioners did not ex- 
press themselves wholly opposed to the 
repeal of the prohibitory system, but they 
prayed that a sufficient time should be al- 
lowed before such a material alteration 
was brought into effect. 

Mr. Maberly said, it was surprising to 
observe the anxiety which the intended 
alterations in the silk-laws had created 
. out of doors ; which anxiety was not only 
i manifested by the petitions presented, but 
I by the crowding of the London trades- 
men and weavers about the passages of 
the House. The hon. gentlemen on liis 
side of the House had been constant in 
their calls on the government for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on raw produce, the re- 
moval of which was likely to lead to n 
large additional trade in \he respective 
maiiufactures* But the very moment 
ministers were about to take the neces- 
sary steps to extend foreign commerce 
and internal consumption, that first step 
in the progress of a lung-called- for 
and beneficial system was met with every 
species of opposition. It was exclaimed. 
**Do not repeal the prohibitor}* laws.’’ 
Now. as to the legitimate operation of 
those laws, it was null and void. The 
■muggier at present possessed the dispo- 
sition of these laws, and for an insurance 
of 20 per cent would introduce those 
very foreign articles. The proposition of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
most politic one; and he trusted the 
enlightened and unprejudiced portion 
of that House would give him their sup- 
port. 

Mr. Huslisson observed, that before 
the discussion went further, it might be 
convenient that lie should put the House 
in possession of the intended course of 
proceeding that night. As his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not he in his place, in consequence 
of indisposition, the duty would devolve 
ion him ol* submitting the views of go- 
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vernmenti on the two great queationa 
which atood for discussion. Aa the an- 
nual duties on sugar would enpire on the 
S4ch of the present months the Hoqg® 
would perceive, that in leganl to the pub- 
lic service, that subject should toke the 
precedence. Afterwards, it would be ms 
duty to propose in a comnaittee ^ on the 
silk-laws, the resolution which his right 
hon. friend* had intended to submit, as 
containing the final determination of go- 
vernment. The anxiety and suspense at- 
tendant upon that great subject at present 
would be a sufficient excuse for him with 
the House in pressing it forward in the 
absence of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Alderman ffeugaie presented a pe- 
tition from the silk-manufacturers of 
Sudbury, against the proposed measure. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
House to the situation of this borough. 
After suffering in the greatest degr^ 
from the decay of the woollen trade, it 
had revived by the introduction of the 
silk manufacture. The poor-rates had 
decreased to one-fourth of their former 
amount ; the population was employed, 
and contented. In this situation, it was 
natural that they should look with alarm 
to any change in the existing laws. They 
were confident they could not compete 
with foreign countries, at so low a pro- 
tecting duty. If Krau'ggling could not be 
prevented now, when foreign silks were 
prohibited altogether, still less could it 
be prevented, when silks were admis- 
sible at a low duty. His constituents 
were no enemies to a free trade, but they 
were enemies to a partial legislation, 
which left the labourers of England under 
the operation of the corn laws, and yet ex- 
posed them to an open competition with 
foreign countries, where labour was free 
and untaxed. 

Mr. 2^. Buxton said, that he held in bis 
hand a petition, signed by no fewer than 
23,000 journeymen silk-weavers of the 
metropolis, praying that the prohibition of 
the importation of foreign wrought Silks 
might not be removed. Understanding 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
wished the discussion of this subject to be | 
postponed to a later period of the evening, 
lie would not say any thing at present on 
the merits of the case. He must, how- 
ever, beg the House to observe, that there 
was this difference between .the present 
petition and those that had been before 
presented on the same subject ; namely, 
that, all the oth«r patitioni were firom 
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master silk-manufacturers, men possessed 
of large capital, who feared that the pro* • 
pertv which they had thus embarked 
would be impaired, if not destroyed, by 
the proposed measure. The present pe- 
tition was from the journeymen silk- 
weavera ; from men who earned their 
daily bread by their daily labour, and who 
felt confident (and he really apprehended 
not without grounds 1 that of that bread 
the nroposed removal of the prohibition 
would aeprive them. He mentioned this, 
because the argument which the charncel- 
lor of the Exchequer had urged with refer- 
I <9iice to she other class of petitioners was 
not applicable to this. The right bon. 
gentleman had said to the masters, << If 
jrou should suffer some little inconvenience 
in the first instance, that will be amply 
compensated to you by the ultimate pros- 
perity of the trade.*' But this was an 
answer which could not be made to per- 
sons who lived from hand to mouth, and 
who could not, therefore, postpone ad- 
vantages, or look to the future to atone 
for the absolute want of the present mo- 
ment. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

SuoAR Duties. j The House having 
resolved itself into a Conimiltec of ways 
and means, 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been given 
to understand that it was the intention of 
the hon. member for Aberdeen either to 
oppose the grant of the duties on sugar, 
or to propose an amendment on the vote. 
As, however, he himself had nothing to 
propose but that those duties should be 
continued in the usual manner, for the 
usual period, and at their present amount, 
he should reserve any observations he Imd 
to make on the subject until he had heard 
the objections of the hon. member. He 
then moved, that the several duties upon 
sugar granted in tlie last session of par- 
liament be continued for the year essu- 
ing. 

Mr. Hume said, he was reluctant, after 
I the liberal policy which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had adopted, to offer any oppo- 
sition to their measures ; and, ^ unless he 
felt convinced that the proposition he bad 
now to submit to the committee would, 
in no material degree, affect the revenue 
of the country, he would have refrained 
from bringing it forward. As^ however,* 
it relafM to an article of general con- 
sumptiQOt’ find as the reduction which he 
was about to recommend would, he be- 
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Iiev«d, the effect of fnCreMing flwt 
ommnptioo, he shouM proceed to cell 
dietltMmAion of the eeimmUee tolt. From 
erliat Inui been Mid wMi Mepeet to to* 
iNMKio, it eppedred tli«t the keposifion of 

hftb (hitics had cftiedked fire consumption 
•F that article. The aatne efect tmd been 
produced by a Biavilar cause with respect 
to wine; while in both instances smu^iftling 
had been iticreasedp the revenue had not 
been benehtted, and the enjoymeiM of 
those who consumed wine had been car* 
tailed. In his opinion, Che article of su^r 
should be looked upon in the same point 
of view. He thought, too, AOw^atth% 
attention of the House was directed to- 
wards the relief of the people, that relief 
should not be confined to the dealers alone, 
but that the consumers should share in 
its advantage. Tlie present duties upon 
sugar were imposed in Che time of war, 
under the pretext of convoy charges, and 
they now amounted from to SOt. per 
cwt., according to the price of the article. 
No class of men had of late aurfforisd more 
severely than the West-liidia planters. 
That they were entitled to such reHef^an 
could be granted them, was agreed on all 
hands; iind he now called upon the minis- 
ters to consider whether, by reducing the 
duties on sugar, those persons could not 
be materially benefitted, while the revenue 
would not suffer by the measure. The 
immediate effect of such a reduction would 
be to increase the consumption, and to 
raise the prices ; so that, in all probability, 
the revenue would even be improved, in 
many instanoes, duties had been imposed 
to a larger amount than the articles could 
fairly bear. The consequence of this had 
almost invariably been, to check the con- 
sumption ; and, notwithstanding a state* 
ment which had been made in the House 
of Lords by one of his majesty's ministers, 
attempting to shew by the increased con- 
sumption of all exciseable articles, the 
increasing prosperity of the country, he 
was prepared to prove, that, in the article 
of sugar, the rate of duty had produced 
an injurious effect in the consumption. It 
appeared from returns which he held in 
hi8 hand, that the quantity consumed had 
not increased since the termination df the 
war, in 1814*. In Ireland, it seemed by 
the returns of the duty paid (and it was 
well knotwn that there was very little, if 
•any, sugar smuggled), that the average 
eonsumption of the years 1818, 1819, and 
1-920, was 222,000 owU; in the year 1821, | 
it wm 286,000 owt. ; and in 1822,976,000 1 
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cwt. In England, Che eensumption in the 
jrear 1816, was 2445,000 cwt. ; in 18t7, 
2,900,000 cwt. ; in 1818, 2,800,000 cwt. ; 
and in 1822, itwasno morhliian2, 400,000. 
Now, if it had remained stationary, or 
nearly so, at by these returna k appeared 

to have done, betook ft tobeadear proof 
that the price was too great for a large 
part of the community, because foe in* 
creased population would have caused a 
much greater demand but for foe reason 
he had assigned. He tliouf^t, therefore, 
that ministers would do well to take off 
apart of the existing duties, if it were 
omy by way of experiment. He would 
be satisfied for this purpose with a reduc* 
tion of Is. or 10s. No time could be 
more favourable than the present for try* 
ing this experiment; because, now that 
there was a surplus revenue and a sinking 
fund, if a loss to the amount of 100,000f., 
or even of 300,000/. ehouid be sustained, 
it might be supplied from that fund. If it 
were hot done, he thought the House 
wouldnot do their duty towards the West* 
India interests, by giving them a chance 
of recovering from the difficulties they 
had so long bc^en labouring under. He 
might be told, that relief had been already 
afforded to those interests by taking off 
tlfi duty on rum. That relief was paltry 
and insignificant. One shilling and three 
halfpence had been taken off the rum im* 
ported to England, and at the same time 
it had been shut out from Ireland and 
Scotland ; so that to the West-India planters 
the loss of those markets was mure than 
equivalent to the advantage they were to 
gain from the reduction of the duty. 
Another great hardship to which the 
dealers in spirits and wines were exposed 
was, that they were compelled to pay duty 
upon the number of gallons deposited in 
the docks, at the time they were so de* 
posited ; although the spirits were liable 
to considerable waste before purchasers 
could be procured for them. He con- 
cluded by moving, ** That 75 . per cwt. be 
taken off the duty on sugar,'* and said 
he was induced to propose this, not more 
from his opinion of the claim which the 
We8t*India interests had for relief, than 
from bis conviction that the public would 
be benefited by the consequent reduction 
in price of an article of such universal 
consumption. 

Mr. Noting said, it was- the duty of the 
House, when reduction of taxes was pro- 
posed, to look at foe diflferent classes of 
t-hc community, aoA to apply relief 
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where the distress chiefly existed. If lie 
could see that the reduction of the duty 
on sugar would materislly relieve theWesi- 
India interests, he would willingly^ vote 
for it. As, however, he did not coincide 
in the ofunion of his hon. friend* that they 
had a sinking fund to throw away when- 
ever they pleased, he could not think* 
looking at the state of the country's fi- 
nances, that* they had at present the mo» 
ney to spare. There were many articles 
to which it was much more important 
that reduction should be applied than to 
sugar. The relief which his lion, friend 
proposed would not amount to a penny 
m the pound* and in this country* where 
the consumption was already greater than 
in any part of the world— in France not 
one fourth of the quantity was consumed 
—such a reduction would neither be felt 
by the people* nor was it likely to increase 
the consumption so as to benefit the 
planters. But there was a subject im- 
mediately connected with this* to which 
he begged to call the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. The price of barley 
had of late considerably rrjen, and would 
in all probability soon reach that point 
at which the importation of foreign barley 
would be permitted. This was a prospect 
which could not be contemplated without 
con*«iderable alarm ; because, when the 
ports were once opened* it was impossible 
not to sec that the influx of foreign barley 
would be very great* and the consequent 
disadvantage to the English growers very 
considerable. If, then, the government 
would, instead of reducing the duty upon 
sugar, permit the distillers to make use 
of the latter article* where they now used 
barley* this would at once have the cfiect 
of increasing the consumption of sugar* 
by which the West-India interest would 
be most effectually aided* and of prevent- 
ing the introduction of foreign barley, 
which must be highly injurious to the 
agricultural interests of this kingdom. He 
put it to the country gentlemen* who were 
much more interested in that part of the 
question which related to barley, than 
lie could be to that of sugar, to say whe- 
ther the importation of foreign barley was 
not an evil which ought* on every con- 
sideration, to be avoided if possible. He 
was sure that the ministers could do no- 
thing which would be more liberal and 
gracious than the step which he had sug- 
gested.^ The most active season for the 
distilleries had now begun* and would con- 
tinue for two months longer so that the 
VOL. X, 
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measure* if it should be decided upon* as 
he hoped it would be, ought to be adopted 
without delay. 

Mr. Huskisson said* that if lie under- 
stood the hqp. member for Aberdecn'H 
observations respecting the effect of higu 

duties on tobacco and wine, it was, that 

they prevented the consumption of those 
articles. This* however* hardly seemed 
to be the correct conclusion* from the 
statement on which the lion, member's 
opinions had been formed ; which were* 
that the high duties gave rise to extensive 
smuggling* and although the revenue was 
tlfbreby iMuiinished, the consumption was 
increased. Then* as the lion, member 
admitted, there was little or no smuggling 
of biigar* it was difficult to understand 
how he made the argument which lie drew 
from the duties on tobacco apply to 
sugar. The same might be said of the 
wine duties^ even if the facts assumed by 
the hon. member should be adniiitod for 
the purpose of argument. But* the hon. 
member had said that* from the terminal 
tion of the war in 1814** there hud been 
no jiicrcasc in the consumption of sugar. 
Now this was so far from the fact* that he 
would assert* without tHe feaf of contra- 
diction* that no article had experienced 
an increased consumption proportioned 
to that of sugar* since the year 1811*. He 
would not detain the House at any length 
upon this part of the subject, but it was 
quite iitipossible, after the hon. member's 
assertion, that he (Mr. lluskisson) could 
forbear to state the fact as it really stood. 
For the three years ending on the 6th of 
January* 18 14', the average consumption 
of sugar was 2,216*000 cwtr; in 1821, it 
WHS 2*763,000 cwt. ; making an increase 
of 648,000 cwt., or 20 per cent pn the 
total consumption in seven years. Dy a. 
document which was on the table of 
House, and wliich would shortly be in tlie 
possession of hon. members* it -would bo 
seen that the consumption, up to January 
last* was 3,330,000 cwt.* equal to an in- 
crease of 40 per cent on thejconsumption 
of the last nine years. In the face of these 
figures* he would ask the hon. gentleman* 
whether the high duties on sugar (and he 
had admitted that there was nosmuggling) 
had checked its consumi^tion i In Ire- 
land* unfortunately* the circumstances of 
the country prevented the .^reat bulk of 
the people from using this article so exteq* . 
sivefy as the people pf England. But 
their distresses were not to be reliev^l by 
the diminution of a hallj^enny in the pouiid 
3 E 
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on the price oF this, which, though not a j 
necessary , was one ohlie first iuxuriesof life. 
Looking, however, to what was a mate- 
.tetial pomt— the question of relief to the { 
consumer— he would call tlj^p attention of { 

the comniittee to the progressive increase ‘ 
of supply, compared with the increase of 
consumption. In the year 1811*, the old' 
colonies — lie meant those which belonged 
to the Crown previous to 179S2 — produced 
an excess of supply amounting to 8^2,000 
cwt., and the new colonics, at the same 
period, produced also an excess of 307,000 
cwt. making together a total excess of 
029,000 cwr. Since that period, the ki- 
crease of consumption had amounted to 
5>21,000 cwt., and this set olT against the 
last mentioned amount would show that 
the increased consumption had more than 
kept puce wdth the increased supply, lie ' 
had no reason to doubt, that if the con- 
sumption of sugar went on in the same 
increasing ratio which marked its present 
progress — and he saw no reason to expect 
otherwise — they would shortly arrive at 
that happy state of things, in which they 
would iiiul the whole supply of the West 
Indies not exceeding the actual demand 
for tlic article in this kingdom. I'o slioiv 
the vast incrdHie in the consumption, they 
had only to look at what was its amount 
last year, with the foreign export of the 
article, and compare the total with the 
largest supply ever received from the 
\Ve>t Indies in any given year. The 
greatest supply was 3,785,000 cwt. ; the 
consumption lust year 3,130,0(H) cwt., i 
leaving a dilTerence of between C55,0CX) i 
cwt. for exportation, 'riie export of sugar i 
last year amounted to 137,000 cwt. more ' 
than on any former year. Ilo found, in ; 
fact, from authentic documents, that the 
increased foreign and home consumption 
.-during the lust year, exceeded the greatest 
annual supply that had ever arrived from 
the West Indies. In the year 1822, the 
average price had been only 32 j. 
while ill the last year it had risiMi to .34*'. 
7f/. per cwt. The increased consumption 
had ocra'^iondtl the augmented price. Those 
who wore bc.st able to form calculations 
on such a subject were of opinion that it i 
was not possible that the britisli West- ; 
India colonics should produce a larger 
supply than in the last year. In the older 
colonies, perhaps, the tendency was to a 
dimituition ; and in the new colonies, par- 
ikuiarly in Oetuerara, which had recently 
maiulv contributed to the depression by 
throwing a great quantity of sugar upon 
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the market, as there was no possibility of 
importing new slaves, and as all the land 
capable of being employed in growing the 
lyiigar caiic had been already so employed, 
there wa<; every reason to suppose that 
the supply would rather be lessened la 
succeeding years. He apprehended ; 
therefore, that he had already made out 
a sufficient case to shew that, as far as 
sugar and the tax upon it were concerned, 
it was not most urgent that the impost 
should be reduced. The consumption 
bad advanced beyond all expectation; 
and he might here add, by way of illus- 
tration, and as a fact highly satisfactorj^, 
that this growing consumption could only 
be owing to the increased ease, conii'ort, 
and happiness of the great body of the 
comm unity. If they had been in a state " 
of distress and penury, they would liardl}'- 
have been able to purchase the necessaries 
of life, much less an article of comparative 
luxury. It was of some intere.^t to look at 
thcprogressol tlicconsumpi ion of sugar, lii 
: 179 J, the wliolc consumf -ion of sugar in 
(ircat r>rituiii and Ireiind was only 
■ 1,100,(KJ0 cwt., while in 1S-J3 U was con- 
siderably more tlupi doubled. In 1791, 

: the duty waj» only ]2.v. IrA pt r while 
! at present it was 27 a'- p» r cwt. ; so tiiat 
. the wealth and Jnippiness of the people, 
ami not the sum paid to the revenue, 

* detmnined the quantirv of sugar con- 
{ sumed. It was a fact, that no country in 

Europe, of three times the ninount of 
, the population of Great Ibituin, con- 
sumed as much sugar a*; was an- 
nually cniplo3'ed lierc. With reg:»rd to 
what had fallen from the hon. nanihev for 
Taunton, that in order to give inori^ im- 
mediate relief to the \\ ett-Iinlia ef>Ioniet‘, 
the use of sugar, instead of hurley should 
; be allowed in the di.stilleries, a)i he eouid 

• say wu.^, tin.t he should be .^hul in princi- 
: pie that the proposition should i)u adojU- 

cd. He h.v.l no objection that it sliduhl 
be left CO the distillers to determine from 
w'hat wholesomt* article it be.'^^ suited their 
interests to nwnuifactuic iluir spirits. It 
, was to be recollected, however, that the 
' distillery season, as it was called, would 
; only last about six w'ceks or two montiis 
; longer, and many difficulties of detail and 
I arrangement would impede the alteration 
for the present : indeed, the whole sea- 
son would have elapsed before the distil- 
lers could be prepared to work from sugar. 
At tlie present moment, when the ports of 
the kingdom were shut against foreign 
barley, it seemed hard to exclude from 
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the distilleries that which was grown in 
our own country. IF the price of barley^ 
were so to advance as to occasion that of 
foreign and of hcimc growth to come ig- 
to competition, there might be no object- 

tion to fallowing the distiller to use either 
barley or sugar, as best suited his own 
purposes* lie should be happy to con- 
cur in any plan to raise tlic demand, and 
thereby to misc the price of* sugar above 
what it now produced, lie hoped that he 
had s:iid enough to shew tliat the difficul- 
ties of the planters were likely to be 
speedily relieved, by increased consump- 
tion, and by tlic operation of those natu- 
ral causes wliicli had receiitlyso materially 
assisted the agricultufai interest. The 
West Indies enjoyed the monopoly of the 
home market ; and though the price of an 
artich', now grown in all tropical climates, 
must of course be regulated, in a great 
degree, by its value abroad, still he was 
happy to say that the British tnurkec was 
the best ifi the world. lie had heard, 
with niiicli surprise, the remarks of the 
linn, inemlier for Aberdeen on the sub- 
ject of rucii. Most assuredly the West- 
Inilia body, who must be supposed to 
know i*i frown interests c|ui*te as well ns 
tJic hon. member, considered that the pro- 
ptfsc'il diininntion of ilie duty on rum 
would bo of m.itericil advantage to them. 
\\ In \\ it was that the operation of 

the cliangc would 1 ) 1 * to shut rum out of 
]ri.!aiul, it ought not to be torgolteii, that 
llu; aniinal consumption nf that article in 
lielii-id did not exceed dO/JOO gallons, 
and that the iiative spirit of the country 
wiiuid always command liio market. The 
lion, member tin- Aberdeen hud objected 
to the allowance for wastage, and Jiad 
contended, that at least the advantages 
should not be given to rum only, as every 
other spirit was liable to it: but. the 
peculiar situation of the importer, gnd the 
geireral situation of the VV'est Indies, 
warranted this exclusive advantage. The 
West- Indian distiller was obliged to semi 
it over to this country, on account of the 
greater evaporation in a hot climate, and 
the wastage was a boon to him, in order 
to enable him without loss to bond his 
rum,^ and to wait for a better market. In 
considering this question, it ought never 
to be lost sight of, that every shilling of 
the sugar duty that was reduced was an 
annual loss of 1. >0,000/. to the revenue. 

Mr. C*. i2. Ellis said, that it might be 
expected that the WcsUlndia planters 
would receive favourably a proposition to 
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reduce the duty, and increase .the con^ 
sumption, of one of their most, important 
staple commaditieSy at a moment of unex- 
ampled colonial distress. Other conside- 
rations, hoi^ver, would induce them to 
withhold tb^ir support. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had already proposed u 
considerable reduction in the duty on 
rum. lie had also consented to make 
considerable alterations in the mode, of 
levyyig the duty: which the planters held 
even of more importance than tiie reduc- 
tion of the duty itsclfl The question, 
therefore, was, not whether the sugges- 
tion of 4he lion, member for Aberdeen 
would be beneficial, but whether it would 
be so much more beneficial than the plan 
of the minister of finance, as to make it 
%%*ortli the while of the VVest-Iiidia interest 
to relinquish a certain for an uncertain 
advantage. For his own part, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that on a fair compa- 
rison, the Lalaiice preponderated on the 
side of the concessions made by tlie chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If asked, 
whether it would not be better to obtain 
relief in both ways, ho should say, that if 
the aid to be offorded depended upon the 
measure of the distressy .^e VV^est- India 
body had a strong claiflj^indeed. But 
there were other parties who had a right 
to expect a reniis.simi of luxation and tho 
point wuM not ivhetJier tho planters had as 
iiiiieli ussistnnee as tlicy needed, but 
whether they liad obtained their share. 
If more than their share were granted, no 
doubt other classes would raise a strong 
opposition. Under all their vi.sitations 
and sufferings of various kinds, no class 
hsAl shewn less unreasonable impatience 
I than the West-lndia body; they had, 
j indeed, put forth their Juait claims, but 
I they hud never pressed them with need- 
less pertinacity, or interfered to disappoint 
the fair cxpcciutions of other classes of 
the community. It woujd be to depart 
from this system, if they were, now to 
demand a reduction of the duty upon 
sugiir us well ns upon rum ; but, if any 
further measure could be tfevised to give 
them relief, not at the expense of other 
classes, they, of course, could feel no 
objection to its adoption. - He did not 
mean to offer any opinion on. the policy of 
.the corn laws ; but, if it should appear, 
on a full consideration of the subject, that 
tho suggestion of the hon. member for 
Taunton could he adopted, with benefit* 
to the grow'crs of coru as well as to the 
growers of sugar,- it would be a most 
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important boon to the West-India colo* 
niee. He hoped that such a change 
would not be viewed with jealousy; he 
was aware that it might be attended with 
many difficulties; and he, remembered 
that these difficulties, with r^ard to the 
collection of the revenue, were strongly 
urged before the West-India committee. 
He remembered also, how suddenly they 
vanished, when it w'as found that the 
government was disposed to adopt the 
alteration. If such a course should he 
found generally advantageous, he hoped 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not shrink from endeavouring fb 
carry it into execution. Ueturning to the 
immcfdiate question before the committee, 
it would be disingenuous if he did not 
admit, that the argument of the right 
lion, gentleman, derived from increased 
consumption, deserved considcniblc atten* 
lion. That increased coninimption had 
been attributed to the greater ease, 
wealth, and prosperity of the people ; 
and it had been supfioKcd, that ere long it 
would absorb tlic whole supply from the 
West Indies. Admitting the right hen. 
gofitlettian’s premises to he correct, it was 
impossible tojggny his conclusions, and he 
sincerely hopMftnat the relief to the West 
indies iiiight be found as speedy and as 
permanent as had been anticipated. If 
they should turn out to be so, it would 
doubtless be unreasonable to press the 
reduction of duty. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid entertaining some doubt 
whether the rapid increase in the consump- 
tion had been produced by causes of 
certain and gradual operation. They 
might be temporary and accidental, and 
part, owing perhaps, last year, to the recent 
remission of taxes, which might not bo 
made to the same extent next year. He 
was nevertheless prepared to admit, that 
tho right hon. gentleman had made out a 
good vrima facie case, and had fairly 
enough contended, that the calculation 
for iiie approaching year ought to be 
formed on the trial of its predecessor. If 
it should turh out that the right bon. 
gentleman was not mistaken, even though 
the increased consumption was not in the 
same ratio, he would still have a riglit to 
call upon the VVest-lndia planters to wait 
lor the operation of the natural causes of 
relief. If, however, it should turn out 
^that he was mistaken, they would then 
*iiaVe a strong claim upon the assistance 
of government. For these reasons be 
was content that the duties on sugar 
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should remain as at present, and should 
therefore vote against the motion of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen. 

•Mr. Ellice said, he Had entered the 
House well disposed to support the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend. He apprcJiended, 
that the small remission of duty on rum 
would not introduce it into general use, 
and doubted, with the last speaker, 
whether the increased consumption of 
sugar was owing to permanent causes. 
The West-India interest was certainly 
entitled to such relief as the surplus re- 
venue could afford ; but lie should be 
content that the present motion should bo 
withdrawn, if the chancellor ol the Exche- 
quer would hold out any expectation that 
the subject of distillation from sugar 
should be taken into consideration by the 
government. If distillation from sugar 
were allowed when barley reached such a 
price as to allow of its importation, the 
landed interest would have no reason to 
complain of the boon to the West Indies. 
Me did not ask nor expect any pledge on 
the part of ministers, but merely an as- 
surance, that there existed such a dispo- 
sition to aid the West-India body. He 
hoped that the right hon. gentleman 
would consent to lav the documents to 
which he had rcferreii upon the table ; for 
a part of the conclusion drawn from them 
be had not clearly understood. With 
regard to increased consumption from 
supposed increased prosperity, it ought 
to be recollected, that the price of provi- 
sions last year was cxccs^ivcly low, so 
that the poor were oblc to indulge in a 
few luxuries ; whereas, next year, in con- 
sequence of the advance in the price of 
provisions, they might hardly be able to 
purchase the necessaries of life. In the 
present state of the West Indies, all the 
assistance that could be afforded should 
be granted to them. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that as he was 
more interested in the growth of barley 
than he was in the cultivation of sugar, 
his opinion in favour of allowing the dis- 
tillation of sugar was at least disinterested. 
He did not see the slightest objection to 
allowing sugar to come into competition 
with barley, when barley could be im- 
port^; at present it was, he believed, 
within 5d. per quarter of the importation 
price ; bujU in the peculiar state of the 
West-Indw interests, he had no objection 
to the immediate admission of sugar into 
the distilleries [hear, hear!]. If he un- 
derstood the siacement of the right hon. 
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S ientUman (Mr. Huskisson) the demand price was 40a.9 and the average was fof 
or sugar in the three last years had ex«- three months, and was to be taken in 
ceeded the supply [No, no, from Mr. May. He would then ask, whether any 
Huskisson and hthers]. llie right ban* relief could this year be expected from an 
gentleman had not been very clear ; and admission o( sugar into the distilleries, 
certainly he and his friends had so under- subsequent to, and contingent on, the 
stood the right bon. gentleman. Me taking of that average? He repeated, 
had come down to the House with an in- however, that he saw no objection to the 
clination to support the remission of duty proposition, though lie would give no 
to the extent of 75. per cwt.; but the pledge. He had no doubt, also, that his 
reasoning of the right hon. gentleman on rigbb bon. friend, the chancellor of the 
the subject of increased consumption had Exchequer, would give the proposal his 
led him to a different conclusion. He best consideration. 

wished to guard the interests of the con- Mr. Rcncit^ of Wilts, said, he saw no 
sumer as well as of the grower ; and the clbjectios to the admission of sugar into 
former, in his opinion, would receive little the distilleries, when barley had ap- 
or no benefit from the proposed reduction, proached tho importation price. Ho 
The increase in the consumption of sugar wished, however, to assure the House, 
had certaini}' shewn that the dut}^ high that agriculture was by no means in so 
as it was, did not press heavily upon the flourishing a condition as many gentlemen 
consumer. He hoped the bon. member imagined. He wished, however, to ascer* 
for Aberdeen would withdraw his motion, tain a iac( much more immediately in- 
under the pledge that ministers would tercsting to the agriculturists; namely, 
take into consideration the suggestion of whether the distillers were to be permitted 
the hon, member for Taunton, for admit- to convert rum into gin, now that rum 
ting the sugar into the distilleries, when was admitted at the reduced duty ; if so, 
barley approached to the import price. he understood the consumption of grain 
Mr. JJus/nsson explained, that he had in distilleries would be at an end. 
wished to state, that though in 1814, from Mr. Huskisson presumed the hon^ gen- 
the accession of the new colonics, there tieman was aware, that tife distiller and 
bad been an increase of surplus supply, the rectifier were tw'o distinct callings in 
and though that supply had gone on in- this country. If the question applied to 
creasing, the consumption had been in- the latter, it was certainly matter of great 
creasing in so much more rapid a degree, difficulty to answer the hon. gentleman, 
that ill a sliort time there would most whether the rectifier should he allowed to 
probably be no surplus. With respect to decline the spirit in the market which had 
the production of these accounts, he had been distilled from corn by the distillers, 
stated nothing beyond what was to be and, by an easy process, to convert rum, 
found in the accounts before the House : the produce of a British colony, into what 
he had only taken tlic pains to extract wA considered as Britibh spirits, 
the accounts of the diii'ercnt years, to Mr. Beneit wished explicitly to under- 
show that the consumption had been in- stand, whether the rectifier was to have a 
creasing more rapidly than the produce, power of converting rum into gin [*< No, 
so that if the production were, ns in the no’'j. If the rectifier was in enect to 
distressed state of the West Indies it pro- have that power, it would directly destroy 
bably would be, checked, the demand the trade in the spirit called gin, whicli 
would soon equal the consumption. As was at present made from corn grown in 
to the suggestion of the hon. member for England. 

Taunton, for admitting sugar into the Mr. Bright thought it jvould not be 
distilleries when barley rose to a certain advisable, at the present mdSnent, to press 

E ricc, if there was a general feeling in the for the reduction of duties ; but as to the 
louse and the country, that liberty should suggestion, that sugar should be admitted 
be given to the distillers to avail them- into the distilleries when barley reached a 
selves of sugar under those circumstances, certain price, he thought it would be 
he would say for himself, that he saw no most desirable that it should be adopted, 
objection to the measure. Mb did not to show the attention of the House to the 
see, however, that there waa^y imme- West-lndia interest, and to conciliate the, 
diatc relief to be expected to the West- feelings of those of the colonists who, 
India interest from this measure. Barley from their great distress, might be apt to 
was admitted into our ports when the entertain feelings of irritation towards 
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England. He advocated the proposal, 
more as a mark of the attention of the 
House to any possible mode of relieving 
the cplonists, than from any hope that by 
means of it a large quantily of sugar 
would actually be consumed in the distil- 
leries during the present year. He con- 
fessed he did not look at the prospect 
with respect to the West Indies with an- 
ticipations so sanguine as those of the 
right hon. president of the board of tnride ; 
but, under the circumstances that had 
been stated, he should not now press for 
the reduction of the duty on sugar. Yet 
there were claims of the colonists wliicR 
demanded the attention of the House. 13y 
the reduction of the duties on spirits dis- 
tilled in Scotland and Ireland, rum had 
been excluded from the consuiuptiun of 
those countries. Noiv, the producers of 
rum had a clear right to be plH>.:cd in the 
same relative situation to the distillers of 
corn spirits, that they were accustomed 
to stand in, in Ireland and Scotland. It 
was said, that there was no consumption 
of rum in Ireland. Hut this did not 
matter. If there was no consumption, 
th(3 reduction of the duty on rum there 
would do no hafiii ; and whatf ve* the 
consumption was, it was an act of justice 
to put rum on tlie same footing, in rcla« 
tion to corn spirifs,iii which it had formerly 
st<iod. There had been u consumption of 
rum in Scotland formerly ; but, owing to 
the alteration in the distillery duties of 
that country, the consumption had greatly 
declined, ilc conceived it to be the duty 
of the iioiisc, so to arrange the duties as 
to give the West Indies tlic beiielit of j 
both markets. — I'roni printed documents 
it appeared, that, in liS07,rum wasthe.^pirit 
almost exclusively drank in Scotland. It 
was idle, therefore, to say that it had be- 
come disused on account of its being uti- 
hcaltliy. When the duties were cheaper, 
the Scotch consumed more rum. He rc- 
incnibered tlic time when the whole con- 
sumption of that country was brandy, 
ruin, and Genieva; but rum was Its fa- 
vourite Iii|uor. Why had it ceafsed to be 
so ? ‘ Because, owing to the scale of 
duties, whiskey had become so much 
cheaper. • On the part of the government, 
there hod long been (and very properly) 
a growing disposition to encourage British 
spirits ; hut that disposition ought not to 
, bq carried too far. The right lionet gen- 
ilemaii hud said, that in Ireland the poorer 
sort of people did not use sugar, and that 
it wouM be uf little avail, therefore, to 
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take off the duties upon it in that country ; 
but upon that matter lie differed from the 
right hon. gentleman. He tliouglit it 
would be well that they sliould have some 
luxury of easy attainment offered them; 
for the desire to possess it might# induce 
them to lay by money for its purchai&c, 
and thus produce habits of economy and 
industry. Agreeing, upon the whole, 
that this duty ought not at ptesent to be 
taken off, though he was, at the same 
time, anxious that rum .should be put uti 
the same footing that it formerly stood on, 
with respect to the markefs of Scoilaml 
and Ireland, he would not support the 
motion of the hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Frankland Lcids thought, iliat 
every thing which t!ie lion, gentlem-tn 
who had just spoken luul said about rum, 
applied with much greater force to gin. 
Tiic hon. gentleman did not seem to he 
aware of the state of the countries he al- 
luded to, in respect to the preference 
they now gave, or had given, to liquors ; 
for gin, and not rum, had been the drink 
of Scotluiiii at the period in question. 
The West-Iiulia intort'^t need feel, liou'- 
ever, no anxiety either about Ireland or 
Scotland. In Scotland, the consumption 
of rum was very little; and in Ireland 
wdiiskey was distilled to such an extent, 
that nothing was to be apprehended tVoiii 
a mere nominal reduction of duty. Let 
no cine suppose that the whole duty of 
5s, fid, had ever been collected on liiat 
spirit. U W'us so universally evaded, that 
at no time was more than ils. (id, per 
gallon collected ; so that the present real 
duly *Js, (id. was just as heavy as il ever 
hud been. As to the expressions of sip- 
probulion with which lie hud heard so 
many gentlemen greet a proposiiion to 
allow distillation from sugar, wlieuever 
the price of barley should be so high ns 
to admit of the opening of the ports, 
ho begged to be understnod ns by no 
means concurring in it. If a pressure 
was felt by one class, and it was pro- 
posed to relieve it, could any thing be 
more unfair or improper, than to put it 
on the shoulders of one interest alone, 
instead of distributing the burthen equally 
over all ? Why were the barley-growers 
exclusively to bo pressed upon, because 
the West-India interests were to be re- 
lieved ? tl||^.duty on rum bad been dirni- 
nislied ; the only way in which this could 
benefit the West-Indinns, was by iin in- 
crease uf llic consumption ; and every 
gallon of rum consumed was a gallon 
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tdken from the quantity of British spirits 
to be sold. Had they not now brought 
the duty on rum to the level of that on 
British spirits [-No !] i At least it nearly 
approximated to it ; and in proportion to 
the increase of its consumption, who were 
the siift'ercrs? The barley-growers. It 
was now proposed, when barley rose to 
the importation price, to admit sugar into 
the distilleries. Who would suffer by 
this? The barley-growers ; for it was well 
known, that when the ports were open, 
there was always a very small quantity of 
barley imported. Was it no evil to the 
corn-grower to be exposed, ivhen the 
price of grain rose to a certain height, 
to the coiiipcticiun of foreign corn ; and 
would it not be an adilitionul evil, if, be- 
s>idcs the. coiiipLf ition of foreign corn, lie 
had also another coaipctitiun to encoun- 
ter from sugar. 

Mr. //. Suui7icr said, he would give the 
motion his decided opposition, tliougli he 
trusted that the hon. member for Aher- 
deeii would be induced to withdraw it. 
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the distilleries after British, and before 
foreign grain. The right lion, president 
of the Board of Trade had, he thought, 
underrated the value of this measure, as 
there were cargoes constantly arri in^ 
from the West Indies, on the prices of 
which it would have an effect. Though 
the table was not covered with petitions 
from the West-Iiidia proprietors, no 
class was more depressed. He had 
known many cases in which the returns 
of tffc estates would not support the ex- 
pense of the negroes. 

Sir /. Coffin thought, that his majesty *s 
.*|iinistorj^ had shewn great liberality to- 
wards the AVest-Indiu interest. 

Mr. /^7i//worcsaid, that in consequence 
of the situation in which our colonies in 
the West Indies were placed, and the 
important subject which was about to 
come under the consideration of the 
House, he did not think it prudent at the 
present iifonicnt to renew the motion 
which he had submitted to the House 
in the la^^t session. 


Among all the classes of ^^ili^h subjects 
who had ielt tlie pressure of agricultural 
distress, none had sustained a heavier 
burthen than the West* India colonisits ; 
and there was none with which he more 
sincerely hvnipathi/.cd. But as to the 
jiropohiiion, tiint sugar should be admit- 
ted into our distilleries when barley whs 
at a certain price, and such ns would i 
o|)CMi tlie ports to the importation of fo- , 
reign corn, he really thought it might < 
be a fair question, whether the hcneHt | 
here suggested should he given to the 
sugar-planter or to the barley-grower, i 
Of llio two interests he should be dis- 
posed to give tin* pre ferenee to their own 
agiicnlte.rist.s, He cqn::iJired with an 
boa. gentleniiin Opposite in thinking, tliat 
I lie West Indies euuld only by slow ile- 
giees be restored to tlicir former pr<»spc- 
rity : and therefore he hoped the House 
would not he led away by any prospect 
of iinmediato, hut imaginary advantage 
to tiiosc Ciiionies. 

Mr. lioherUon expressed his belief, 
th. 1 t no speedy relief would he afforded 
to tJie West -Indians, from the reduction 
of the duty on rum, on account of the 
great quantity now in bond. 

Mr. Manning thought the proposition 
for the admission of sugar into the distil- 
leries, previously to the opening the ports 
to foreign barley, so clear that every one 
would assent to it. All that was contend- 
ed for was, that sugar should come into 


I Mr. Ilttme, in reply, contended, that 
the consumption of sugar in this country 
had by no means kept pace with what we 
had a right to expect, u It had been said, 
that tlio W'est-Iiulians were likely to un- 
derstand their own inU;rest hotter than 
Ollier persons ; hut ho could not help 
thinking, that they laboured under a com- 
plete delusion with respect to the present 
question. 'J'hcre could bo no doubt that 
the immediate effect of a reduction of 
the price of sugar would bo a great in- 
crease of coiir^umption ; but, if the price 
were to rise, the consumption would ne- 
cessarily he reduced, and the diHicnlties 
under which the Wcsl-lndia interest was 
labouring would be greatly increa^ictl. 
He contended, notwithsraiiding what had 
fallen from the hon. meinher for Tunnton, 
that the reduction of these dnti(?s would 
operate a great relief to the West- India 
interest. i3ul he Jiad not brought for- 
ward the. motion merely on aceouht of 
the Wcst-India inteiLrit. If tii'-y were 
determined not to receive 'belief, he did 
not wish to pretFs it upon tiiom ; hut, on 
behalf of the coiisumc.T — on belmif of the 
people of England — he felt it right to call 
for a reduction of these duties. The 
consumption of this commodity, instead 
of increasing with the ir»creasc of popula- 
tion,J^ad remained nearly stationary dur- 
ing last three years, lie was qulcc ' 
aware that it was useless to press this 
measure, since those who were most in- 
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terested 19 it» as well as his majesty's 
mintsterSt were opposed to it. He was 
glad however to hear, that his majesty’s 
government were disposed to allow dis* 
tillatipti from sugar, when barley should 
reach a price which would open the fo- 
reign market. This measure would ope- 
rate most beneficially to the West-India 
interest, and prevent the evil arising from 
the sudden change from one extreme to 
fhe other on the opening of the portSQ If 
no benefit resulted from bis motion, he 
should not regret that he had brought it 
forward. Under all the circumstances, 
however, he felt it would be useless tb 

E ress it upon the House, and he therefore 
egged leave to withdraw it 
Mr. Grant said, that if, when the 
time arrived that it would be advisable to 
distil from sugar, the measure was not 
brought forward by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, he trusted the hon. nivniber for 
Aberdeen would himself originate it. 

Mr. Gordon said, it appeared very ex- 
traordinary that the West-Indians should 
have one and all opposed the motion of 
his hon. friend the member for Aberdeen. 
He had reason to believe that there was 
a secret understanding on this subject be* 
tween the West-India interest and bis 
majesty’s government and as a Wesu 
Inclian, be felt it honest and right to state 
the fact. The bill granting a remission 
of fls. in the duty of 30s. on refined 
sugars, would expire on the - 1 th of July, 
and it had been hinted by the govern- 
ment to the West* Indian body, that if 
they persisted in pressing for a reduction 
of the duties, this bill would not be re- 
newed. The question having been put, 
whether they would prefer a reduction of 
the duties on rum, or on sugar, they had 
preferred the reduction of the duties on 
rum. The remission of in 30r. of the 
duty on refined sugars was neither more 
nor less than a bounty ; and he would ask 
his majesty’s ministers, with what consist- 
ency they, who were day after day insist- 
ing on the expediency of free trade, and 
who had taken away the bounties on linen, 
could come forward to grant an additional 
bounty to the West-lndia interest I He 
should feci it his duty to oppose the re- 
newal of the act to which he alluded, 
though he should personally derive ad- 
vantage from it ; because such a measure 
, w^s directly opposed to the principles of 
free trade, on which his majesty’s minis- 
ters professed to act. The West-India 
interest was greatly indebted to the exer- 
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lions of his hon. friend the member for 
Aberdeen. It was to those exertions, he 
believed, that they were mainly indebted 
for the reduction of the duties on rum, 
to which the government bad been this 
year induced to accede. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the original resolution was agreed to. 

Silk Taadb.] The Hotise having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
acts charging duties of customs on goods, 
wares, and merchandize, and for granting 
bounties on Linen and Silk manufactures 
exported, 

Mr. Huskisson spoke to the following 
efibet:— Sir, although my right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
brought forward his general view of the 
finances of the country, stated with a 
perspicuity peculiarly his own, the ground 
upon which it was his intention to propose 
a repeal of the duty on the importation of 
silk, yet, as strong objections have been 
taken to this part of my right hon. friend’s 

E lan, both in this House and out of doors, 
owever unable I may be to follow in the 
steps of my right hon. friend, I trust 1 
shall experience the indulgence of the 
committee, while I state, in his unavoida- 
ble absence, the view's of the government 
on this important subject. I apprehend, 
that to the general plan proposed by my 
right hon. friend, two descriptions of ob- 
jections have been taken in this House 
and out of doors. The first class of ob- 
jections is, that it would be more desirable 
to make any relief from taxation which 
can be afforded, in the present state of the 
finances of the countrj', fall upon some 
direct taxes. The other class of objec- 
tions is made by those persons who wish 
the laws relative to the trade in silk tore- 
main as they are. Now with respect to 
the first class of objections, I own it ap- 
pears to me, that the course pursued 
by his majesty’s government is, in the pre- 
sent state of our finances, and considered 
with reference to the various interests 
of the country, best calculated to advance 
those interests. In commencing mea- 
sures of relief, bis majesty’s government 
felt the greatest anxiety, as it was their 
first duty, to afford relief to those humbler 
classes of society, which had been more 
immediately afiected by the increase of 
taxation during the war on some articles 
of general consumption. The taxes on 
salt, mah, and leather, therefore, were 
those which the government thought it 
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advisable, in the. first iiistaiice, to reduce. 
Last of all, though not least in their'roer* 
ation and effects on the lovrer orders, 
lotteries liave been abandoned. A vary 
considerable remission has been made in 
the taxation affecting the middle classes 
of society. Hoving thus extended relief 
to the amount of 7,000,000;. of taxes to 
the different classes of society, it had 
been asked, why wc did not proceed in 
this course, by a further diminution of 
the assessed taxes? I admit that this 
would have been a desirable and a popular 
course; for nothing* certainly is more 
unpleasant than the feeling with which a 
man pays money out of his pocket to a 
tax-gatherer, without getting any thing in 
return for it but a receipt. We felt it our 
duty, however, to examine, whether it 
might not be possible, not only to afford 
some relief in the way of taxation, but to 
moke that relief conducive to the advance- 
ment of the industry, wealth, and pros- 
perity of the country; and whether the 
present momentwas not peculiarly pointed 
out, as the best adaptea for carrying into 
effect those principles of commercial policy 
which were calculated to produce those 
important results. The state of our pos- 
sessions in India has been alluded to ; and 
undoubtedly it is an object of no slight 
importance, to consider whether, by some 
financial and commercial arrangements, 
an extended mart may not be obtained 
for the native productions of our vastein- I 
pire in that quarter. If wo look to the | 
immense changes which arc now taking I 
place in the colonial 6}'8tem of the world. 
It is peculiarly incumbent upon this coun- 
try not to lose sight of Inc great com- 
mercial advantages which may be derived 
from the immense mart which is opened 
by those changes, for the extension of our 
manufactures and commerce. It is true 
that, at this moment, the provinces of 
South America are engaged in a struggle 
with the mother country ; but it is almost 
equally certain, that they can ever return 
to that state of d cpendence, with reference, 
at least, to commercial relations, in which 
they were placed before the late changes. 
When we consider the immense progress 
in the commercial relations between this 
country and the United States of America, 
since they established their independence, 
his not too much to assume, allowing for the 
difference of activity, industry, and wealth 
between the United Stales and South 
America, but still looking to the population 
of the latter, and the extent of country 
VOL. X. ^ 
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over which that population is extended-^ 
it is not, I say, too much to maumc, that 
South America will open a man to our 
commerce of which our present experience 
is but an earnest of its future extent, id 
this state of things, if we find, in legislating 
with a view to extended commercial aef- 
vantages, that a particular branch of oxw 
manufactures is impeded in its progress 
by impolitic laws and regulations, such as 
res^ictions on the freedom of labour, 
duties on the raw material, drawbacks im- 
properly or inadequately applied, being in 
some cases more than necessary, and in 
Others mot sufficient, I think it well be- 
comes a government, having a small excess 
of revenue, to inquire, whether it may not 
be better to forego the immediate benefit 
of a reduction of direct taxation, in order 
to remove such impolitic restrictions* 

It has been truly said, by the hon. mem- 
ber for Xfiunton (Mr. Baring), that the 
excess of revenue on which my right hon. 
friend calculated as a permanent excess 
on which to found a remission of taxation, 
did not exceed COOftOOL My right hon. 
friend himself stated, that he had takeO a 
saving upon four years, amounting Co 
200,(^/.; this saving tn part arising from 
sources which could not be regarded ns 
permanent. He had done this, under the 
feeling, that if ever ivc wero to change the 
system by which our commerce and ma- 
nufactures were impeded, the present 
was a favourable moment : and he had 
contemplated, not merely the relief which 
would be derived from the extent to which 
taxation was remitted, but that further re- 
lief which might be expected to grow out 
oYtbe increasingprosperity of the country. 
In promoting new branches of industry, 
public wealth, and commercial prosperity, 
we are sowing those seeds which in the 
fulness and fecundity of the future harvest, 
will afford us the means of future relief 
from other burthens, and which, if unfor- 
tunately the country should again be in- 
volved in war, and new exertions should be 
called for, will supply the best means by 
which our eflorts may be slistained. Upon 
this principle it has been thought desira- 
ble, notwithstanding the objections which 
have been raised, to persevere in the plan 
of my right hon. friend, and to call upon 

f iariiament to make those alterations in the 
aws regulating the silk trade, the grounds 
of tgl^ich he so ably opened to the Housy 
on a former occasion. 1 am aware that it 
has been said, that the views which have? 
been taken of the disadvantages under 
8 F 
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wliich the j||lk trade labours from the ex- 
isting have not been supported by 
those . engaged in the trade. The hon. 
mcsidbcr for Cheshire has said, that the 
trade is perfectly satisfied witb the present 
state V the law; and the hon. member for 
Taunton says, that no person in the trade 
wishes for any change. I own 1 am ex- 
ceedingly surpriaed that there should be 
any persons in the trade who do not wish 
to be relieved from the shackles and dgad- 
vaotages under which they have hitherto 
laboured. It occurred to me that, in the 
last session of parliament, almost all the 
principle persons concerned in the trad# 
petitioned the House to be relieved from 
these restrictions. On looking to the 
petition presented by the manufacturers in 
the city of London, 1 find that, so far from 
being satisfied with these restrictions, 
they express themselves to the (bllowing 
effect ‘^This important manufacture, 
though recently considerably extended, 
is still depressed below its natural level, 
by laws which prevent it from attaining 
that degree oF prosperity which under 
more favourable circumstances it would 
acquire. Taking into account the unlim- 
iteu supply of silk with which we might be 
furnished from our Kast«Iiidian possessions, 
our indefinite command of capital, and 
the unrivalled skill and industry of our 
artisans, 3’our petitioners hesitate not to 
express their conviction, that by judicious 
arrangements our silk manufacture might 
be placed in n condition ultimately to 
triumph oyer all foreign competition, and 
that silk, like cotton, may be made one of 
the staple commodities of this country*’ 
|[liearlj. 

My right Jion. friend, therefore, came 
to^ the House under the conviction, that 
this trade was greatly depressed, and 
sufiering especially from the duty imposed 
on the raw material. It will scarcely 
be necessary to enter into any arguments 
of a general nature to shew the impolicy 
of such a duty, or the thousand checks 
and disadvantages to which the trade is 
exposed from ftgulations interfering with 
freedom of labour. 1 have heard no 
general argument advanced in favour of 
the state of things to which 1 have alluded. 
1 have heard indeed some more limited 
arguments put forward by hon. gentlemen 
on the opposite side, which apply more 
immediately to the peculiar situation of 
this particular trade. The hon. member 
for Cuven’iy, for instance, told us on a 
furitier evemiig, tiiat silk is not a native 
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manufacture of this country. The hon. 
member for Taunton went so far as to 
assert, that silk, like fruit, could only 
flcsirish in particular placet; and I confess 
it did strike me as a somewhat whimsical 
instance which the hon. gentleman adduced 
in support of his proposition, for lie stated 
that Taunton, which now has a very ex- 
tensive silk manufacture, was forty years 
ago unacquainted with it, but possessed a 
considerable manufacture of woollens. 
Now, 1 cannot say who it was that re- 

f iresentcd that very respectable borough 
brty years ago. He might have been a 
most influential and enlightened member 
of this House; he might, for aught 1 know, 
have been familiarly conversant with the 
principles of political economy— the 
staunch and determined advocate of free 
trade— the zealuusdisciple of Adam Smith, 
whose opinions then first began to be 
publishea to the world ; but, if the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of that day had 
come down to the House, and said, ** 1 
am desirous to place the cotton manufac- 
tures (which were then subject to the 
same heavy duties which now actach to the 
silk trade) upon the sound principles of 
free trade, I wish to give that branch of 
industry an opportunity of extending as 
far as it is capable in this country’’, doubt- 
less, the then hon. member of Taunton, 
be he who he might, representing the 
woollen manufactures of his constituents, 
would have risen in his place, and said. 
How can you propose such a measure ? 
The woollen manufactures have been the 
staple trade of this country for ages, and 
how can you expect that England, which 
possesses so little machinery, can compete 
in thecotton trade with India, where labour 
is so cheap [hear hear!]?" This is pre- 
cisely the nature of the argument put 
forward by the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Baring), for whose opinions, great 
talents, and statesman-like views, 1 enter- 
tain generally the greatest deference. 
But, if that grave objection had been taken 
at the period to winch I have alluded, re- 
specting the approaching ruin of the staple 
of Enghind, and an alarm was taken at 
the unfortunate disuse into which flannel 
waistcoats and woollen hose had fallen, it 
would unquestionably have been a curious 

S sestion to solve, wbencearose thesirange 
leration in female dress ? Gentlemen 
would then have exclaimed, strongly 
did our ancestors feel the importance of 
the woollen trade, tliat the very shrouds 
of their dead were composed of that roc- 
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nufacture ; and can there be a atronffer 
argument in favour of maintaining this 
moat valuable staple commodity |^a 
laugh]?" • 

Now, at this stage of the question 1 
beg the attention of the committee whilst 
I trace the progress of the cotton manu- 
facture ; and I do so because I feel, and 
indeed, it cannot be doubted, that the ar* 
guincnts, ^hich now are applied to the 
change in the silk trade, would then have 
been applicable to the cotton manufac- 
tures. 1 know of nothing in the history 
of commerce — I am not acquainted with 
any thing in the history of our manufactur- 
ing prosperity — that can at^all compare with 
this, it is perfectly true, that forty years 
ago the manufacture of woollens was the 
great slaple trade of this country. In 
the year 1780, the whole exports of our 
cotton manufactures did not amount to 
more than 350,000/. In 1785, which was 
two years after the peace, and when the 
commerce of the country had in some 
measure recovered from the difficulties of 
war, the whole extent of our cotton ex- 
ports, of every description, did not ex- 
ceed 864*,006f., whilst at that period our 
woollen exports amounted to nearly five 
millions ; the proportion between the two 
commodities being at that time five to one. 
But, how stands the case at present/ 
Why, Sir, from that period to the present, 
that is, from the year 1785 to tW year 
1822, the cotton exports have risen to 
the incredible amount of 33,3.37,000/. 
[cheers], which is more than forty times 
the amount of the former period. I am 
now, of course, speaking of the official 
duties. But, with respect to the woollen 
manufaertures, the great staple trade in 
former times in this country, it doesnot|now 
amount to more than 6,000,000/., being 
not so much as one-fourth the amount of 
the exports of cotton. Why, then, when 
I see the pre-eminent advantage which 
arises from the circumstance of allowing 
capital to run in a free and unrestricted 
channel ; when I contemplate the benefits 
which the country has aerived from the 
application of sound principles to this 
branch of commerce; am I not jus- 
tified in endeavouring to prevail upon the 
committee to extend those principles 
which have produGcd such invaluable re- 
sults [cheers] ? Now I have only stated 
what the growth of our cotton manufac- 
tures was with respect to our exports. 
In so doing (os I have already stated), 1 
took the official estimate; and this was 
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perfectly fair, because 1 did so with bbctA* 
articles, although of course the official 
value is higher than the real. But I have 
taken considerable pains to ascertain the 
real value sgth respect to our home con- 
sumption, and 1 find that the cotton goods 
consumed at home within the last year 
amount to 32,000,000/. sterling. Now, I 
know I shall be asked, how does all this 
apply to the question of the silk trade, 
wliigh is produced by little labour, and 
from a comparatively small quantity of raw 
material ? But when I state that of the 
thirty-two millions worth of manufactuted 
%ood8, wot more than about six millions 
arc invested in the raw material, and Che 
remaining twenty-six millions go to the 
profits of the capitalist and the persons 
employed in the manufacture, will any 
man, who takes a statcsman-like view of 
the subject, doubt the proposition with 
which 1 set out ; namely, that when you 
remove the restrictions, and burthens from 
any one hfanch of industry, you not only 
allord relief to the amount of the tox re« 
mitted, but you lay the foundation for 
commercial enterprise, of iho benefi-* 
cial eflccts of which it is impossible to 
foresee the extent. 1 3vould usk any man 
who has attentively considered the re- 
sources of this country, whether, if the 
restriction had not been removed from 
the manufacture of cotton, the continu- 
ance of which vrould have impeded its ex- 
tension, this country could ever have 
made the gigantic exeriion^f which it had 
made during the last war ? 1 would ask, 

whether the number of persons employed 
in this manufacture to the amount of 
1, *200,000, whose wants are supplied in 
return for their labour, docs not afford 
more real encouragement to agriculture, 
than any regulations to force up artificial 
prices could do ? It is to Iho g;rowth of 
wealth, and the progress of industry, 
that this country must look, not only for 
relief from her present burthens, but fur 
the power of making fresh exertions, 
whenever her situation may demand them. 
But it is not in the power bf any artificial 
meaaurea to give that real relief to agri- 
culture, or to any other mode of occupa- 
tion, which can only flow from the In- 
creasing activity and constant industry 
of the people. The most remarkable 
feature in the history of the cotton ma- 
nufheture, is the impHu$ which it has 
given to invention, the numerous impor- 
tant and valuable discoveries which it ha* 
brought forth, the ingenuity wliicli it i>as 
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call^ the teodencj and ef- 1 

Which have been, to pioduee ‘ 
thdapOMe at the lowest poBuhle nte; 
aiUNtliie' find that in the end, a greater 
MMber of persons have be^ employed 
. tt)* Areot the msdiloery, in proportion as 
manufacturer had the prospect of fresh 

resources. 

But, what is the situation of the silk 
trade under the pndiibitory system, which 
is considered by some as being its g^at- 
cst advantage ? Why, Sir, the monopoly 
in this trade has produced, what mono> 
poly is alwoys sure to produce, an indit 
ference with regard to improvement. Than 
useful zeal, which gives life to industry, 
o hich fosters ingenuity, and in manufac- 
t uring concerns, promotes a desire to pro* 
diice the article in the most econorai* 
cal form, has been compietely extin- 
^ruislied. 1 say, that the system of pro- 
hibitory duties has produced t)iis efiect ; 
that, to the shame ofEngland be it spoken, 
in this branch alone in the whole range of 
manufactures, we are complete^ left be- 
hind our neighbours. We have witnessed 
that chilling and benumbing cSect, which 
is sure to be produced when no genius is 
railed into action, and when we arc ren- 
dered indiflerent to exertion by tbe indo- 
lent security of a prohibitoiy system. 1 
have not tbe sJiglitest doubt, that if the 
vame system had been continued with 
respect to the cotton manufacture, it would 
lit this moment be as subordinate in 
Huiount to the woollen, as it is junior in 
Its introduction into this country. 

I am afraid 1 have already trespassed 
too long upon the patience of the coiu- 
miltee ^cheers] ; but I have been anxious 
to impress upon the House, and the coun- 
try generally, that if there be a chance of 
»iving new file and vigour to any branch 
of industry, which has either been in a 
state of stagnation, or slow in its progress. 

I here are at present, in the situslion of 
t he world, circumstances calculated to af- 
I jrtl relief which never before existed ; 
.iiid^ I must say, that those, who, blindly 
desirous of prefturing immediate relief for 
'ho country by tlie remission of direct 
•axes, would neglect the ample, extended, 

• lid tempting field which now liee open 
licfore 08 , do not take n wise or states- 
man-like view of the sdbjecl. Now, Sir, 
It is not merely for the reason which 1 
have hitherto attempted to explain, that 
\ proposiOen of my right hoo. 

fiienu, but also with reference to the ge- 
IK I al principle of all prtdiibitory duties on 
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any article of mneral uset and I could 
wish to direct the.serious attentitm of the 
committee to tbe real nature of tiie pro- 
hitdtory system. I would’ask if there be 
any evils m oar code of penal laws which 
can be at all compared with that /ystem 
of prohibition which some gentlemen are 

so desirous to uphold? By the present 
laws, any individual, no matter who, the 
commonest ruffian in tbe street, may 
snatch from a gentleman any article which 
he suspects to be of foreign manufacture. 
Could any thing be less congenial to the 
spirit of English law, than this, that a man 
may enter the dwelling-house of his neigh- 
bour, and make a diligent search, because 
be suspects there is some prohibited ar- 
ticle to be found in his domicile i Have 
we not heard of Excise officers Stopping 
a gentleman's carriage, and subjecting it 
to a diligent search upon bare suspicion 
of its containing contraband goods ? But, 
are these the only considerations? To 
what an extent of perjury aud fraud do 
they not give encouragement ? The high- 
er classes of society will have these pro- 
hibited articles. In fact, these prohibi- 
tory regulations are like tiie game laws— 
if you continue them you must expect to 
have poachers. It is the higher classes of 
society who are responsible for all the 
breaches of those laws— laws which are 
made, not for the protection of the sub- 
ject, but to produce an imaginary benefit, 
which he considered a real detriment, to 
the very manufacture which it was intend- 
ed to serve. I profess to be very unlearn- 
ed on those subjects, but 1 understand. 
Sir, that any man on applying to the 
court of Exchequer, may sue out what is 
called a writ ot assistance, by virtue of 
which be is empowered to search any 
gentleman’s house, which is thus placed 
upon the footing of n gambling-house, and 
subject to the search of tbe police. 

The arguments of those who are op- 
posed to the plan of my right hon. friend 
appear to me very singular. The opera- 
tive classes, and the master manufacturen 
who bare petitioned against tbe removal 
of the prohibitory system, have dona 
so upon tbe principle, that it is ne- 
cessary to maintain tbs prohibition for 
the benefit of trade t and though they 
fnmkly state, that whatever goods the ca- 
price and iashion of the day may require 
to be introduced into this country, may be 
imported at an insurance of fifteen per 
cent and sold in any shop in the king- 
dom, yet these very persons my, that an 
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Ibdr JiabiUty ta be adeed a« nap^ 
wherever they were fbund.** Mr. Hd«. 
WM then aeked tbie question—^* Bo not 
• greet many French goods find their 
into this country }** He replied <* Y«L 
but I do not consider that an evU ; there 

_ Me disposition in many to wear any thing 

it wTlI be curious for the committee to that comes from F!ranoe» and we have fire* 
examine the fact, since they will find that ooently found that hw silks thus intro- 
all the witnesses upon that occasion spoke oueed, however improperly, have been 
to the necessity of the proposed dtera- copied immediately; and where there has 
tion ; to such inconsistencies were men been one French wment worn, there 
sometimes driven, in the pursuit of a par- have been a thousand sold as French from 
ticular object I 1 shall refer the commit- the very patterns thus copied.*’ But he 
tee to the evidence of Mr. Hale, a gen- did not efop here, for be went on to state 
tleman well known to many members of " It is no uncommon thing for a manufho- 
this House— a man of the greatest bene- turer to copy the pattern immediately 
voirnce, and who possessed the strongest and send it down to Brighton, and by 
"desiih td*promote tlie comforts and ba|>« means of fishermen and smugglers, the 
pinesB ot the labouring classes. ^ This silks are sold for French at a higher price 
gentleman’s evidence must be considered than they would have given for them in 
highly valuable, not only on account of London.*^* ^ 

his personal respectability, but his perfect Now, does not this statement prove to 
competency to judge of these matters. We demonstration, that with a protecting duty 
are now told, that SO per cent will not be of titirty per cent, we might fairly com 
asuflicient pioteclion for the British ma- tho French patterm aa we do now, wiln- 
nufactures; but upon this subject it is out ministering to the vitiated taste of 
only necessary to refer the committee to those who can derive no satisfaction firom 
the evidence of two American merchants, a garment, unleas it be worn in opposition 
who came over to this country to pur- to the laws of the land, and afibrds eneou- 
chase goods, iVom which they would be ragement to smugglers i Therefor*, I 
aide to form a fair opinion. One of tbem say, that with adequate protecting ^ti«8, 
(Mr. Farnsworth) was asked— In what all that we can desire would be aweom- 
lespect do you consider the French silk piished. Indeed, I have seen the deputa- 
goods to be either inferior or superior to lion from Manehester this day, and th*y 
ours V* Ho answered — ** Their goods do not hesitate to aay, thatf under aueh 
are generally afforded at a less rate than an arrangemeat, they could Wteet the 
the English of similar quality, and upon Frendi manufacturer in any county in 
that account they wiU have the prefierenee the world, and would not bo afraid of 
of sale.’* He was then asked, ** at what being distanced |^hear I from Mr. Philips), 
per cent would you estimate the difibrenoe The hen. gentleman opposite will have oft 
of value in goods of nearly the same quali- opportunity of coatradicting this state* 
ty *’* He replied—’* Upon examining ment by and by, if it be not correct; but 
the goods here, 1 have made up my mind I can assure the committee, that since this 
that there is something like SO, or S5 per buaineas was first opened by the chanceU 
cent difference between the French and lor of the Exchequer, there baa been no 
English goods in blacks, aud rather more want of due diligence, either on his part 
in colours.” In the article of ribbands, or mine, to make ourselves mastera of the 
he answered unhesitatingly, that there details of ihia diflicuit question, by cem- 
was a difference of S5 per cent. Here, muoication with tfaoae who Were but able 
then, is an American merchant coming to to afibrd information; and I hope, that 
Europe to make his purchases, and find- whilst, on the one hand, we an accused 
ing this difibreoce between Fnneh of ha^g acted too precipitately, and oq 
and EngUah manufactures. Mr. Hale the other, of not having come with anfi* 
slates, *• when I was at Pariatbey had {no fident expedition to a d^ded result, wo 
idea I was a Spitalfields manufiseturer, and shall at least be acquitted of any want of 
they offered me. for an inaurance at 10 exertion to form the beat judgment that ^ 
per cent to send me any quantity of ma- wo could upon the matter. With respect * 
nufaetured silks 1 chose to adeet to any to the charge of delay, it would have been 
part of London I pleased, notwitbstaod. impossible to have formed a final determi- 


n’d fol^nm duty of SO per oept. weuld M 
insufficient to protect them. Upon this 
subject, it is necessary that I lAould refer 
the House to the evidence which was a^ 
duced by these very persona before the 
Lords* .committee. It is at ail times a 
disagreeable end tedious thing to do ; but 
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mthMi, until we saw bow all parties were 
libely^o. be afiected. But this day I have 
had an interview with the deputation from 
Mai^ester, and they state it as the opi- 
nion of the manufacturers qif that town, 
that if time be given them, they would 
not be afraid to compete with the manu- 
facturers of France in any market in the 
world ; and from the increasing improve- 
ment in machinery, they look forward to 
the prospect of beating their rivaliS in 
every other branch of industry ([cheers]. 

I am quite aware I shall be told, that the 
trade is the best judge of their own par- 
ticular interests. I have as great a re^ 
spect as any man for all persons concerned 
in commerce and manufactures; and, 
indeed, in my oflBcial situation, it is my 
duty to consult frequently with those from 
whom t can obtain information ; but I 
trust it will not be considered inconsistent 
with the respect which 1 fepi towards 
them, to deny, as a general proposition, 
that any branch of trade is necessarily 
the best judge of the peculiar interests 
which are connected with their calling. 
IVithout meaning, in the slightest degree— - 
on the contrary, disclaiming the intention 
—to impute to any particular pursuit, a 
disposition to uphola themselves, to the 
detriment of the community, still 1 must 
asy, c)|at a system of monopoly must be 
favourable to great capitalists. Although 
at the same time, it cramps trade gene- 
rally, and does a great injury to the com- 
munity, I am perfectly aware that the 
proposed alteration must affect particular 
interests materially. The broker, for in- 
atance, would suffer, and those who re- 
ceived a commission on the raw material. 
But there always will be partial interesu 
that must suffer for a time ; and all that 
parliament can do, and that it is its duty 
to do, is to deal with them as tenderly as 
possible. There are also persons who are 
not remiss in diligence in opposing this 
measure, and who have creatra a strong 
feeling out of doors; I mean all those 
who, under the prohibitoi^ system, are 
benefitted by smuggling. They are natu- 
rally afraid that their trade will suffer, 
and that if there be no prohibition, no 
lady will fancy a French article when die 
can set an English one ; so that in fact, 
the ladies* maids and their mistresses are 
not^ the least part of the confederacy 
against the proposed arrangement. 

1 have now, Sir, in the absence of my 
right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, stated the general grouipds 
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upon which this proposition is founded; 
and I shall now proceed to state the mode 
in which it is intended to be carried into 
execution. The difficulty in which go- 
vernment were placed is this It is ob- 
vious that if we postponed the remission 
of the duties, an impression would be> 
created in the mind of the consumer, that 
lie would get the article at a much lower 
rate^ than the proposed remission would 
justify him in supposing ; and the obvious 
effect would be, to give a general slackness 
to the manufacturer of this particular ar- 
ticle. It appeared, therefore, on the best 
consideration we could give the subject, 
that the wisest course we could pursue, 
j in order to put an end to all the disquiet 
which exists among those who depend on 
their daily labour in that maniifdbtufe tor 
support, would be, to make the remission 
of tlie duty as entire and as speedy as 
possible. I shall therefore propose, that 
the remission, instead of talcing place on 
the Sth of July, shall take place as early 
as the 25th of this month ; wiih a view to 
prevent any stagnation in the trade, nay, 
to give a fresh stimulus to the inaniifiic- 
tore. We found ourselves under anollitr 
difficulty when we came to consider the 
stock on hand ; still, however, it was not 
impossible, as we conceived, to come to a 
satisfactory arrangement. The arrange- 
ment which we preferred was, to enable per- 
sons having raw silk on hands, to return 
it into the warehouse, to reclaim the duty 
paid thereon, and to take back the silk on 
the 25 til of March, subject only to the 
new rate of duty. The result of this will 
be, to limit the period during which any 
stagnation might be felt, to the very short 
interval between this and the 25th of 
March. But I think it much more pro- 
bable that no interruption to its activity 
will take place. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that they will stop their mills, in- 
stead of continuing the activity of their 
trade, which is so likely to be soon in- 
crease under the operation of this mea- 
sure. It is true, that to that part of the 
stock which has been worked and distri- 
buted we cannot ixtend the arrangement 
1 have already mentioned, and there some 
inconvenience must be felt ; but, if there 
be any thing in this objection it is one 
which applies to all similar cases, and can 
be urged at ail times when alterations 
come to be made in the existing duties. 
It is probable that this inconvenience will 
be the less felt in the present instance, as, 
owing to the course of monopoly, the flue- 
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tuations in the price of the article are fre« 
quently much greater than the amount of 
the dut}’. Hut whether or not» it would 
be an endless and impracticable task to go 
about to every liaberdasher’s shop to 
ascertain the precise quantity of the ma« 
nufuctured material on hand. In the 
course of last }*ear the article fluctuated 
from (>0| which was the bigiiest, to 4/0, in 
the course *or a few months; and the 
committee will perceive that this was a 
difference beyond the rate of the duty. 

I now come* Sir, to another part of the 
subject, that which relates to the pro* 
liibition : in this manufacture, cursed as 
it is by monopoly, we have not sustained 
our usual character, in the general coni* 

S ' ‘ m^f Europe. Wc are unequal in 

ner^, in working, and in colouring, 
to our continental neighbours. That we 
are incapable of rising to an equality with 
them ill this, as we have excelled them in 
other branches of manufacture, would be 
difficult to deny, upon any rational ground. | 
The opinion of many experienced persons 
is decidedly in its favour ; but, while we 
are in that state, and while the feeling 
exists, which is calculated to aggravate i 
the fact to our disadvantage, it is thedut^ 
of parliament to give the subject a fair 
consideration, and to approach it with 
some regard even for the prejudices of 
the parties concerned. Instead, there- 
fore, of making the repeal of the prohi- 
bition contemporaneous with the remis- 
sinn of the duty, 1 propose that the pro- 
hibition shall continue up to July 18S6. 

I do this under the impression, that some- 
thing is due to the general feeling enter- 
tained upon the subject; and because I 
am comparatively indifferent as to the pe- 
riod when the principle shall come into 
full operation, if I can see a prospect of 
establishing it at last. I am aware that it 
is the wish of some to have the prohibition 
continued indefinitely, but 1 entertain no 
fear of foreign competition. These are 
the principal measures which I shall sub- 
mit to the House in the shape of a resolu- 
tion. 1 have stated to the committee the 
grounds upon which the principle appears 
to me to be generally wise. One part of 
the arrangement I omitted to slate, and it 
is of importance that it should be stoted. 
We have felt it necessary to provide, that 
all the manufactured goods in the king- 
dom intended for exportation, may be 
placed in the warehouses for that purpose, 
and immediately on being exported, ad- 
mitted to the full benefit of the drawback. 
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It is not from an attachment to uny par- 
ticular theory of political economy that 
1 have been induced to propose thia mea- 
sure. I have seen too much of the uncer- 
tainty of all each foundations in the course 
of my public life, to be an enthusiast in 
favour of any. If I am accused of pos- 
sessing over liberal principles with regard 
to trade, I must plead guilty to the 
charge ; but they are principles founded 
in eijiperience, and sanctioned by the best 
authorities. They operate to remove the 
jealousy of foreign powers, to promote 
the cause of civmzation, to reciprocate 
the enjoyments and advantages or differ- 
ent climates ; and, when you speak with 
reference to the commercial interests of 
this country, the argument is strengthened 
instead of being weakened — her wealth, 
her industry, her talent, her prosperity, 
are all so many inducements for us to libe- 
ralize the system. I would be liberal to 
other countries, because, amongst other 
reasons, it is the best way to promote the 
interest of my own.— The riglit lion, gen- 
tleman concluded, amidst loud cheers, by 
moving a resolution, which embraced the 
objects explained in his speech. The ap- 
plause WAS not confineef, as usual, to the 
members ; a numerous party of the indi- 
viduals coiicerned in the trade having 
made their way into the |[allery, where 
they testified their approbation by a clap- 
ping of hands. 

Mr. Baring said, he roust confess that 
the impression made on the committee by 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
was such as to render it a vain hope that 
any thing which ho could himself offer 
woftld remove it. Still, however, he 
would declare that, with all the attention 
he could bestow upon the subject, and all 
the consideration he could give it, the 
impression which he before had, remained 
to that moment unshaken ; namely, that 
the measure proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman was a dangerous experiment 
for the country. He would admit, at the 
same time, that nothing could be more 
candid and disinterested, than the course 
which his majesty*s ministers bad pur- 
sued. They undertook a great responsi- 
bility in what they proposed ; and it was 
highly creditable to them not to shrink 
from that responsibility, when they thought 
that by incurring it, they had^ a fair 
opportunity of aerviog the public. Ije , 
haa himself a strong inclination towards 
the principle of me trade, properly 
understood ; but the right hon. gentlemau 
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appeared to him to have selected the stravr hats. With respect to the sill 
most danserous instance for the trial of trade. Lyons had. for a lapse of years, a 
his MpenmenU When the right hon. name which it would be vain to contend 

Igeiltleman talked of the blessings of free against upon equal terms. He knew that 
tffMe and the curse of monopoly, it must some silk manufacturers had gone from 
lie obvious to the committee, that he kept this country to learn the art of-dyeing, 
Up 0 great portion of the curse, as he as it vas practised in France. One intel- 
called it, in his own proposition. What, he ligent man, whom he had spoken to, had 
would ask, had the Housp been discus* offered monej^ to the French manufac* 
■ing all night, but the monopoly of the turer for the discovery of his art ; but the 
sugar trade to the West Indies? cAnd Frenchman was an honest man, and told 
what could be better known, or more him, he would not take his money, as he 
distinctly avowed, than the monopoly had nothing new to communicate. We 
secured to the landed interest by the sys- use precisely the same materials that you 
tern of the corn laws. If, then, they were do,'* said he; ** but I never dye without 
making a beginning on the principle of the advantage of a very clear sun, and it 
free trade, they were making it at the is to that alone that all our superiority of 
wrong end. In his opinion, it would be colours is owing.*' There were, reasons 
the destruction of that manufacture ; for, drawn from^ climate, and other circum* 
what was the measure which was to pro- stances, which some times gave a local 
duce all the wonderful effects, in the | habitation to particular manufactory, 
description of which the rigiK bon. gen- 1 which the principles of free trade, what- 
tleman had flourished so sanguinely ? '• ever their general efficacy might be, could 
The whole was to arise from letting never remove. There were others, to 
French silks into the market. This trade which those principles were some times 
which was a weak one, which the right sacrificed for the purpose of maintaining, 
hon. gentleman had himself admitted to In France they never exported their raw 
be greatly inferior, both in loom and dye, > silk, because it was superior to the silk of 
to the foreign manufacture, was to be | all other countries ; superior to what 
strengthened and improved at once, by ! could be obtained from any part of Italy, 
letting in the competition of a foreign and ! France, as it appeared to him, was per- 
' superior article? Had not our cotton | fectly right in adopting such a policy, 
and woollen trade risen under the very and the propriety of it would only oe 
system condemned by the right lion, gen- denied by those who were attached to 
tleman ? He would ask, did our excel- certain principles of political economy, to 
lencc in those manufactures originate in which they considered every thing else as 
the free importation of foreign cottons ! subservient. If they were sure that they 
and woollens ? It would be well, be - would be doing a service to the nianufac- 
IhoughC, before they agreed to the a^on- tarera themselves by the measure that was 
tion of the experiment, that they should attempted in the course of the last session, 
examine and ascertain the causes that had he thought they should not be prevented 
led to the improved state of the silk by petitions from effecting the good 
trade. It might be found in the course i whicn it was in their power to perform, 
of such an investigation, that there was • The whole amount of the present measure 
something in the nature of the article ! was, that French silks should be permit- 
Uself to account for it. Then what was j ted to come here ; but the committee 
the particular advantage that Franco | ought to know the state of the trade with 
itself might have? The right hon. gen- which ihey were interfering. This coun- 
tleman had ridiculed the idea, that par* sent no silk abroad that was not mixed 
ticular trades had fixed in different spots, with cotton or worsted, or manufactured 
with which it would be most difficult, if in the shape of silk stockings. The duties 
not impossible, to keep up a competition, from whicii the trade was to be relieved 
Slieffleld and Birmingham were instances could only affect the home consumption ; 
of this in our own country. No reason and all that iherigbthon.gentlemanpropos- 
could he assigned to shew why, in their ed to do was, to let France have a part in 
respective branches of manufacture, these supplying the consumption of this country, 
places should excel all others ; yet, such If this was done with a view to some 
was the fact. Neither could it be proved general purpose, such as tlie establish- 
firom reason, why Geneva should excel in ment of some treaty of commercial ar* 
trinkets and watches, and Tuscany in rangement, he would bo disposed to say— 
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let the silk trade go. in order to procure 
U8 a free commerce w;ih France. But, 
after all they had heard about free^ trade, 
the trade und^r the new regulation®* if 

free at all , was only free upon one side : 

it went to let in a favourite manufacture 
of France, without any provision for reci- 
procity or compensation. Not above two 
years ago it was proposed to permit the 
importation of thrown silk, which was 
opposed at that time successfully, and 
now it was not even allowed to be w*are- 
housed.— It will be,** from Mr. Huskis- 
son.]-— Mr. Baring, in continuation, said 
he spoke of what now was. The organ- 
zined silk then, was prepared in Italy at 
one half the price it cost here ; and the 
right Jion. gentleman was abandoning his 
bwh'priiibiple, as it left thethrowstcrer his 
monopoly, and the manufacturer at his 
mercy. The right hon. gcn(h'Uian migh 
know, from the conversation of the ladies* 
maids to which he had alluded, uimt 
would be the consequence of his proposed 
measure. Why, all the sliops of London 
would be full of French silks, which the 
ladies would prefer to English, and thus 
the Englisli manufacturer would be ruin- 
ed. The essential part of this great ques- 
tion was, the power of the Englhh manu- 
facturer to stand a competition with the 
manufacturer of other countries; and this 
part of the cjuestion had not been suffi- 
ciently inquired into. The House was 
proceeding too rapidly, and, he thought, 
might have learnt more caution from the 
check they received last session. There 
were several parlies who had stated that 
the proposed measure would be injurious 
to tneir interest ; therefore it was their 
business^ to make a more strict and ex- 
tended inquiry. The right hon. gentle- 
man said, that there was the Lords’ 
report ; but he did not think that the evi- 
dence there^ given was that of people on 
whom we might rely. It never had been 
examined, however, even in that commit- 
tee, to what degree wc could stand com- 
petition. His own opinion was, that those 
who proposed this new plan, were com- 
pletely ruining the silk manufacture of 
England. They would find this out, 
when they had deprived thousands of poor 
manufacturers of their bread ; and they 
would then endeavour, under the most dis- 
advanlageo us circumstances to retread their 
steps. He had minutely examined this 

J uestion', in order, if possible, to come to a 
ifierent conclusion ; but, after the most 
serious consideration, be remained fixed in 
VOL. X. 
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tlieo|>inion which he had originaU) romied* 
Individuals, it seemed, had givciuUe right 
hon. gentleman the utmost cncouragcinenl 
to proceed with this measure ; hut, how 
did it happen that there was not a single 
petition on the tabic in favour of u > 
QMr. Huskisson — ** The Manchester pe!. 
tition.**3 As the committee were likely 
to tolerate the resolutions of the riglit 
hon. gentleman, he was glad that he had 
got^ even one petition in favour of their 
adoption. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that at present the smuggler brings in 
French silks, at an insurance of 10 per 
®cent, aad he will put on a duty of 30 per 
cent, giving, in fact, the manufacturer a 

{ greater protection than he now enjoyed, 
lur, had the right hon. gentleman 
never reflected on the protection nfibrdcct 
this manufacture by the proscription ? 
The moral feelings of the people of this 
country yrere so strong, ihiit nine nut of 
ton would not use the proliiliitcd articles. 
The risk they ran of having them taken 
away operated os a bar to their using them. 
The French had the advantage over us in 
point of silk, in point of machinery, and 
from labour being cheaper. Once we had 
been told, that the application of English 
machinery would make up for dearness of 
labour ; but now we were told, that our 
mochinery was worse than that of the 
French, and that this was owing to our 
monopoly. And the niude, which the 
right non. gentleman took to remedy this 
was, to open the English mdrket to French 
silks, manufactured under these advan- 
tageous circumstances! He would invite 
the competition of rivals, superior in ma- 
cfiincry, superior in their dyes, and 
superior by the cheapness ot labour ! 
The right hon. gentleman’s statement was, 
that owing to the shackles on the trade, or 
the inferiority of the workmen, or the 
dearness of labour, we were likely to lose 
this branch of manufacture, and to leave 
our rivals in clear possession of the mar- 
ket. Therefore the right hon. gentleman 
wished to alter the system and he pro- 
posed to allow a certain* period before 
that alteration was finally adopted. But, 
what efiect would this nave i It would 
entirely paralyze the effoits of the ma- 
nufacturers. The whole manufacture of 
silk would be paralyzed until that time 
arrived. No man would venture to 
with his business, until he knew defini- 
tively whether he could or could not 
safely enter into competition with France. 
Those who bad capitals embarked in tlie 
S O 
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trade would not go on with the silk manu- plentifal supply of the raw material should 
facture, until they could clearly see what be within the reach of the manufacturer, 
result was likely to arise from their adven- It would be futile, after they had dispirited 
turous spirit. Ho had very recently seen and distressed the trade, to*go about look- 
a gentleman of great respect4>ihi>y ^he ing for the raw material, which they 
lobby, who informed him, that he would | should have secured at first. The plan, it 
have nothing more to do with the trade, ; appeared was, to proceed to India for silk, 
until ho saw what was likely to become of j and, at home, to set up a system of com- 
the manufacturers. They would go into j peiition with the French, in a manufacture 
this competition with faint hearts. The our knowledge of which, the right lion, 
boldest of them would find no energ3Lfor gentleman allowed to be in all respects 
competition; and, in consequence of tneir inferior to that of our neighbours. He 
backwardness, all the labourers would be again called on the committee to pause 
kept out of work. It was quite clear, that and inquire, before they proceeded fur- 
the munufacturcr would not depeed everP ther. In that case, if they ruined those 
on the speech of the right hon. gentleman, individuals, they would have some justifi- 
as conclusive proof that he would be a cation to show ; since they might say, what 
successful rival of the French. He would they could not at present do, that they 
therefore abstain from expending his had erred after a mature conhide^^tiou 
capital, until he saw how the new system the subject. Gentlemen might rest 
was likely to work. In his view of the assured, that the moment this plpn was 
question, it would be better, i^ ministers promulgated, the great object of nil those 
believed the principle to be good (for his who had capitals embarked in the manu- 
own part, he looked upon it as good for facture would be, to disentangle those 
nothing) to try it at once, to prove its capitals: and those who had no capital, 
effects as soon as possible ; instead of except their labour, would be left to 
leaving a trade in a dejected and lingering struggle for themselves, and probably to 
state, month after month, until the period perish for want of employment, 
arrived, when the great experiment must Mr. fVnllace said, it was satisfactory 
be put to the test. They w*ould have a to find, that none of those gentiemen who 
fairer chance of succeeding, if they ab« opposed the mea9ure called in question 
stained from delay, which would only the principles on which it was founded, 
have tlie effect of destroying the energy of It was also a great sntidfaction to him to 
the masters, and reducing the operative find that it was chiefly opposed by gentle* 
class to utter hopelessness. None of the j men who represented places in which the 
circumstances'aciduccd by the right hon. ! silk trade was carried on, or which were 
gentleman in support of his plan afforded : connected with it ; and such gentlemen, 
to the Britfsli manufacturer so much ! it might be supposed, were sonic what 
prospect of success as the supply of Easit ! influenced b\^ their constituents, who al- 
India silk; and if, by a proper understaitd- | ways foresaw danger in every measure 
iiig with the Court of Directors, who had i which went to interfere with their mono- 
now a sort of control over that article, ! poly. . They were subject to alarm, and 
they could throw the trade more open, it i were frightened at every approach which 
would certainly be au alteration of a bene- • was made to those privileges, within which 
ficial nature. At present, the* trade in they were inlrcnciied. He did not blame 
East India silk was carried on in such a . them, for every man was bound to defend 
way, ns to prevent any person from dis- what he supposed to be his own interest ; 
covering whether a finer description of but thi< he iliouglit should be a caution 
silk could or could not be procured from ' to the House not to be too ready to act 
that country. The silk now imported was on the alarms and apprehended dangers 
in general coarse, but articles of a very of tlie persons complaining. The House 
fine kind were sometimes imported ; from had begun to act on the principle of giv- 
which it might be inferred, that a much ing freedom of trade, not for the benefit 
finer description of silk might, if care were of a few adventurers, but for the benefit 
taken, be procured. The trade was still, . of the country at large, and of all persons 
hmvever, in a very unsettled state, the concerned in trade. In the measure pro* 
court of Directors having blocked up and posed, the House would only be acting 
impeded it. If, however ministers expect- on principles which were found to be 
eil any good from this new measure, they eminently advantageous in all other ma- 
ought to take care, in the outset, that a nufactures ; and he did not know why 
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that of silk should be an exception to the j there were no duty on tbcanicleinopro* 
rules under which they flourished. The . hibition, England would be the msrt. not 
hon. member hjid warned the House not only for the raw materiah but forthenia* 
to try expcriiiRMits ; but this was not, nul'actured article. Ifii were true, ibat 
properly ^peaki^g, an experiment. The we hnil had^ considerable trade wiih a 
wariiini; or the admonition, would be a large duty, why should vve despair of ac- 
good one if they were applying new prin- quiring a greater trade when that duty 
ciples and untried theories; but they j should be abolished ? What chance was 
were only applying principles which had j there that France could compete with us 
been found, on many other occasions, to | in our own markets i It w'as, however, 
bo of very great utility, to this trade, j not proposed to allow the free importa- 
which was n prominent exception to the ! tion ot'‘French silks, but only to remove 
soundest rules. It was a flourishing trade, | the prohibition and allow them to bo im- 
he admitted; but it was flourishing for | ported on paying a duty of 30 per cent., 
the individuals at the expense of the i which, ia his opinion, wns more than suf* 
country — it was a monopoly kept up by j iicient to counterbalance any advanrages 
levying an enormous tax on the whole ‘ possessed by the French, even if they 
. coiiDis^ ^ There was no doubt that it were rated much higher than they were by 
might flourish independent of this, that the hon. member fur Taunton. The hon* 
the demand would increase, and the trade member, as one of these advantages, had 
be augmented by a taste for silks extend- stated that labour was chraper in France 
ing itself among the people. Thus cm- j in the silk^trade than in England. Con« 
ployment would be found for more hands, | cerning this particular trade he confessed 
and a tax be remitted to the people.! he had no inlormation ; hut he liiid lately 
And no tax could be remitted so full of seen u genElenian from that country, who 
advantages as one which, while it left was extensively engaged in the cotton 
money in their pockets, gave them liberty, manufacture, and ho had questioned him 
by extending the freedom of trade, to on this subject. That gentleman was a 
employ it. The hon. member had asked very competent judge; and had himself 
for the ground of our belief that the trade been at Manchester making some inqiiU 
would increase when the prohibition ries ; and he had assured him ( Mr. Wal« 
should he removed. Did it not now floii- lace), that the price of a day^s labour. 
ri>h with a heavy tax laid on the raw* was certainly less in France than in Eng- 
material ? The lion, gentleman said, too, j land; but that so much less ivas done for 
that wc had no evidence hut that which j that price in the former than in the latter 
had been taken bei'orc the Lords. Did 1 country, that, on llm wliold, labour was 
he forget, then, that th«it evidence w*a.s | cheaper here tlian there. It was that 
taken under an advaiitagc never possessed j gentleman's decided opinion, that mnnu- 
by the House of Commons in such inqui- ! facturiiig operations at least in the cot- 
ries, and that, every part of what was, | ton trade, were carried on at a less cx-. 
there slated was sanctioned by the so* j pence in this country than in Franco, 
lemnity of an oath ? He would only re- j Now, he did not know why it should not 
fer him to ilic evidence of Mr. Wilson, I be true also of the silk trade, unless the re* 
who W'as decidedly of opinion, that the! strictions to which that trade was exposed, 
cause why the silk manufacture in this \ and which, on a former occasion, it had 
countr3' did not equal that of France was, been vainly attempted to get rid of, niado 
the restrictions under which it laboured, the price of labour in it comparatively 
lie would also call to the hon. gentle- higher than in Jess restricted trades. As 
man's recollection the report of the com- to our machinery not being equal to that 
mittee of that House on foreign trade, in of the French, it was very Ixtraordinary, 
which Mr. Wilson had said, ** that the considering that in most other points our 
principal reason why Great Britain could machinery was so superior to theirs. But 
not compete with other nations was owing every body knew what the eflect of a mo« 
to the duty. Before the war we possess- nopoly was. Where parties were secure 
cd a considerable trade in silk; we now against all competition, talents were sti* 
possess great advantages in our Indian fled, and there was no niocive far cxer- 
silk, and if tho trade were thrown open, tion. It was a fact, that, in numerpus^ 
we should supply the French market with other articles we undersold the French; 
this article.** The silk of India was and it was also a fact, that in this one 
cheaper than the Italian silk ; and if hlghly-favoored and protected article. 
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they were in some things superior to us. and that of silk» on which so much stress 
The greater cost of the article in our own had been laid in the opening statement of 
country was, he believed, chiefly owing his right lion, friend. No higher test of 
to the restrictions under which the trade sincerity could be given of the real opi- 
laboured. For this reason, he did not ap* nion of the silk manufacturers, as to tne 

E rove exactly of the time which his right injur}* the repeal of the prohibitory system 
on. friend now proposed to give the ma- would inflict upon them, than their will* 
nufacturers: he thought it too long. It ingness to give up the proposed remission 
would be a disgrace to the country and a of the duties, amounting to 450,000/., ra* 
disgrace to the House, if they were now ther than have their present situation dis« 
to depart, under any false notion ot' its turbed. He begged to recommend to 
being for the interest of the men, from his right hon. friend to extend the in- 
those liberal principles which they had terval to another year ; such a space of 
begun to act upon, and on the steady time ; to use a plirase borrowed from the 
pursuit of which the prosperity of th£‘ trade itsiclf, would allow them to ** wind 
country would greatly depend. He was up their bottom.*’ 

particularly surprised at the quarter Mr. Ellice observed, that in discussing 
whence this opposition came; for here- this question, the committee shoi’^d rq« 
collected the hon. member for Taunton collect, that the experiment proposed was 
presenting a petition from a most respect- about to be made upon that branch of 
able budy, praying for freedom of trade, our moniifucture, which was the least 
He also recollected that, on tha^ occasion, competent to bear a rivalry. Indeed, it 
the hon. member had supported the prayer was admitted by the right hon. gentlemen 
of that petition very energetically, and opposite, that wc were inferior to that 
had used the same language as to parti- very nation, with which we were called 
cular prohibitions which he (Mr. W.) now upon to compete, both in machinery, la- 
hcld, and was now ready, according to • hour, and the price of labour; in short, 
the hon, member's reconmiendarioii, to \ that wc were, in every ingredient of the 
act upon. By taRtng away prohibition, i manufocturc, at a considerable distance 
we kept the manufacturers under the con- behind France. But, it was said, that 
sfani check of a possible competition, and there w*oiild be, in the duties left on the 
encouraged them to be watchful after all • importation of the French silks, a suffi- 
those improvements which could ensure ; cient protection against the smuggler, 
them the command of the market. By j Now, that was what he denied. The 
such a measure we should have better and ; great security against the smuggling 
cheaper commodities ; and, so far from i these goods luy, not in the chance of 
having any thing to dread from the com- ! capture at sea, but in the power of con- 
petition of France in our own markets, we flscating thrni after they had been intro- 
should be enabled to extend our trade to duced, and wdierever tl.ey could be 
all parts of the world. * traced. Allow them once to be im- 

suggested the propriety ported; let them once be permitted to 
of extending the same assistance to the ' be put in the shops of Dover ; and no- 
manufacturer, as was intended in the pro- ' thing could prevent their circulation 
posed plan to be given to the merchant, ! through every part of the kingdom. It 
with respect Co the stock on hand. There was from the conviction, that it was im- 
should be no difference as to the allowance possible to give our manufacture that 
of the drawbacks on the duties paid be- i protection which was essential to its ex- 
tween either description, as, in his Judg- istence, that he opposed the proposition, 
nent, ilicir claims to consideration stood Besides, the right hon. gentlemen oppo- 
upon Mual grounds. site were not consistent with their own 

Mr. tv. Peel said, he was persuaded that principles. They kept up a duty of 7x. 
the silk trade would feel fully satisfied &/. on the importation of thrown silk, 
with the proposition of government, as though from that silk the ribbon branch of 
expres^d in the statement of his right the trade was made entirely. . To enable 
hon. fnend. The remission of the duties our manufacturers to compete with France, 
on the raw silk would considerably in- we should begin with tne reduction of 
cresse, he had no doubt, the profits of the that duty. But, though he dreaded the 
^ injuring the revenue, sudden change now, as most likely to be 

Mr. Da%fenpori did not see any stmila* attended with ruin to the silk manufao- 
nty between the manufacture of cotton cure, yet he did not doubt that the time 
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would arrive when that manufacture— at 
all events in the home market— would 
have no reasoq to fear any competition 
with foreigners. Nay, before the openiftg 
of the trade, from the progressive improve- 
ment hi inacliinciy', the probable reduc« 
tion in tuxution, the consequent facility 
in defraying the price of labour, that 
such an improvement would be made^ as ^ 
would considerably diminish the dangers 
of such a change. — Much stress had been 
laid by the right lion, gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Trade, on the suc- 
cessful progress of the cotton branch; 
and thence it ha<i been inferred, that the 
silk manufacture, under similar circum- 
stances, must make a similar advance. In 
. nn|iwc.vtq such inference, he would deny 
the existence of any analogy. What, he ; 
would ask, had given such a successful j 
impetus to the cotton manufacture ? Was j 
It not the extraordinary monopoly which 
a war of twenty-five years duration had 
given to trade and commerce ? Had not, 
ill consequence of that monopoly, the 
growih of cotton increased considerably 
botli ill America and China? Would any * 
man say, that a similar state of things ex- 
tcMulod such an influence to the silk ma- 
nufacture ? lie would not say, though 
he did not admit it to the extent claimed 
by the right hon. gentleman, that a very 
great improvement had not been made 
within late years, with respect to the use 
of macliiiiery as applicable to the silk ma- 
nufacture ; but to compare it with the j 
progress which had been made in the j 
enttun trade was preposterous. Now, as ; 
lo the condition of the manufacturer ' 
under the proposed alteration, he could ■ 
not see why a diSereiicc was to be made ; 
between him and the niercliant. The j 
right hon. gentleman, however, had pro- 
vided for the one and not for the other. 
He (Mr. Ellice) would provide for both. 
He would put a case, and one that he 
knew to be real — suppose a manufacturer, 
from the desire of keeping a number of 
his workmen employed, bad manufactured 
a larger stock of goods than the immediate 
demand needed— say to the amount of 40 
or 50,000/. — upon what rule of equity or 
fair dealing was such a roan to be over- 
looked, while an allowance— a fair allow- 
ance, he admitted— was made to the mer- 
chant ? What justice could there be in 
levying a 6ne of 5,000/. on the former i 
It was contended, that such consequences 
were the common and ordinary effecta of 
alterations in trade and commerce. That 
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he altogether denied. It was no common 
It could not be considered so. 


case. 

when a proposition was made of a reduc- 
tion of 1/5 per cent on the raw material. 
To give toqiersons thus circumstanced 
the power to export, the liberty to bond, 
was no remedy for such a great griev- 
ance. The committee should bear in 
mind the heavy duties which such per- 
sona had already paid out of their capital. 
It waa also to be apprehended, as they 
approached the period of opening the 
trade, that the masters naturally attentive 

their own interests, would make such ar- 
rangemAts as must produce a stagnation 
in the trade. 8uch an effect must neces- 
sarily interfere with the employment of 
the operatives in a way that might lead to 
very disastrous results. Adverting to the 
great question of free trade, he would say, 
that the wisest course would have been, to 
have commenced with the corn laws — those 
greatest infractions of the principles which 
the right hon. gentleman had so ably vindi- 
cated. If those laws were taken ofl; andl 
the taxes lightened upon the necessaries 
of life, England might then indeed be in 
a condition to enter into that contest for 
whicli at present she was incompetent. 
No question, tho time allowed would do 
a great deal of good. Improvements 
might be made in our machinery, and in 
the management of our silk manufacture 
generally. And, as he looked forward 
still to the possibility of .our heating 
France in the coarser brandies of the 
trade, he thought that some stipulation 
should have been made for her taking 
out coarser silks in return for our per- 
mitting the importation of her fine ones. 

Mr. Littleton confessed, tliat his opi- 
nion on the question had been altered by 
what had fallen from the right lion, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He thought 
it would be convenient, however, aa a 
protection against smuggling, that every 
French piece of silk that was imported 
should be stamped at the Custorodiousc. 

Mr. f!Uice put it once mo^c to the right 
lion, gentleman, whether he would not 
give some assurance as to the immense 
manufiicCured stock on hand. That stock 
had been accumulated, the greater part 
of it, merely from a wish to keep the 
workmen in employ through the winter. 
The debate would go forth in a far more 
grati^ing shape to the public, if some in- « 
timation were given that their just clainis 
would be considered. 

Mr. fVhitmore confeasedf that ivith 
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every disposition to weigh the argumenU 
of tbose who opposed the plan of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, he had not 
heard any thing calculated to shake its 
yaltdity. To talk of reciprocity was itself 
a great fallacy. A manufacturing coun- 
try had nothing to look to but its imports; 
and as we neither grew nor produced 
gold or silver, the increase of those im- 
ports could only arise from the increased 
sale of our own manufactures. Solickous 
as be had ever been for a free trade in 
corn, be never would admit, because on 
that article we continued a restrictive po- 
licy, chat therefore we ought not^o adopt 
a free system with respect to other 
branches of manufacture. 

Mr. Hume added his entreaties to those 
of his friends, that the right hon. gentle- 
man would give some consideration to 
the grievance which must be sufTered by 
those who had large stocks. He was not 
hostile to tho measure of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he had spoken with 
several merchants, who assured him that 
their losses would not be less than from 
7>000/. to 10,000/. upon their stock. It 
never could be th^ object of government 
to oopress individuals; and Uic amount 
of cluticsi were they to be remitted on 
goods uncut, could nut be felt as any 
Joss by the country. 

Colonel Davies urged the necessity of 
remitting the ditties paid for stock on hand. 
If they were,. willing to allow a drawback 
on exports for tho foreign market, why 
not also on the goods intended for home 
consumption? 

Mr. Buiierx^orih thought that 7s. 
tho duty proposed to beTct\ upon throivn 
silk, ill-proportioned to the disadvantage 
which the manufacturers would encounter 
from the repeal of tho prohibitions. 

Mr. Hataimand said, that there ought 
certainly to be an allowance for the stock 
on hand. The trade was generally con- 
ducted by highly respectable persons. 
There could be no difficulty in adjusting 
the drawback. according to the real value. 
An oath might be administered in doubt- 
ful cases. It might be useful for the 
House to know in what light the French 
manufactarers looked upon this meosure 
as it regarded their interests. The hon. 
gentleman then read a letter from a Lyons 
manufacturer, dated 84th February, in 
* the original. But as there seemed to be 
some difficulty in the mode of communi- 
cation, he proceeded to translate a few 
sentences. The letter imported, that the 
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writer had heard of the intended repeal 
of the prohibitions, which he attributed 
to the confidence of the British minister 
lathe state of the home manufacture, ad- 
mitted to have taken a spring forward 
since 1814. His correspondent,* how- 
ever, seemed to expect great advantages 
to the trade of Lyons from the repeal. 
For his own part, lie thought that the pe- 
riod of two years would be \i sufficient 
security against any disadvantages which 

could be contemplated by those who op- 
posed the measure. He believed, that, 
in a certain degree, the French and the 
English manufacturers, in the views they 
had taken, were both wrong. The mea- 
sure deserved the support of the House. 

Mr. 2\ Wilson thought that those hfljl • 
been so much of good will and such a 
spirit of conciliation shown by ministers 
in their endeavours to meet the views of 
all parties, that it would be bast to with- 
draw any opposition, and trust to their 
considerate mode of conduct for some 
relief as to the duties already paid fur 
stock on hand. 

Mr. Philips urged the necessity of 
taking off the duties from the dyeing 
materials. 

Mr. Alderman lleygnte could not con- 
ceive wliat satisfaction the manufacturers 
were to derive from the postponement of 
two years and a quarter, which only put 
the danger off* for that time, lie trusted, 
however, that they would use the oppor- 
tunity for preparing against the conne- 
qucnces, which would surely arrive at the 
end of that time. For his pari, ho pro- 
tested against the proposition of free 
trade, unless they were prepared [hear, 
hear I j — he repeated it, he considered free 
trade, so called, as the greatest curse 
which could be inflicted on the country— 
unless they were prepared to go thiough 
with it by abolishing the corn laws; 
and that could not be done without en- 
dangering the very existence of the land- 
ed interest. 

Mr. Iluskisson wished that he could 
see bis way, in making an allowance for 
the 8tock*on hand, which he confessed 
misht, in strict equity, be necessary. But 
he had been informed, that the trade ge- 
nerally thought that the time to be allow- 
ed before the carrying of this measure 
into operation, would secure them from 
any considerable loss. He would con- 
cede thus much, that if upon considera- 
tion he could find out some mode of ar- 
rangement to meet that part of the sub- 
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iect» he would be most anxious to adopt 
ity especially if he should also Bod, that 
it would produce little or no inconveni- 
ence. • • 

Mr. Ellice, after the handsome as- 
Burance of the right hoo. gcnilemaii, that 
he would give some consideration to the 
question of duties paid for stock on handt 
entreated his hon. tricnds to withdraw their 
opposition %o the resolution : for» as the 
measure would then stand, tlie publishing 
of it out of doors would do good^ and 
tend to conciliate all parties. 

Mr. Haldimand advised that there 
should be no division. 

The resolution was then put and 
carried. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, March 9. 

Clerk of Parliament.] The Earl of 
Eiverpool rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the present state of the office 
of Clerk of Parliament, and into the best 
means of hereafter regulating it. It was 
not his intention, he said, to trouble their 
lordships with any observations. It would 
bo the object of the committee to inquire 
into this office, with a view of putting it 
on a permanent footing. The committee 
would have some little conflicting inter- 
ests to attend to, but there w*as no doubt 
it would do justice to all parties. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that no im- 
mediate advantage to the public would 
arise from this measure; but their lord- 
ships must be aware, that a very consider- 
able saving might take place on the de- 
cease of the person who now held the 
office. The noble carl then alluded to the 
office of Remembrancer of the Exchequer. 
Notwithstanding the regulation for the 
abolition of that office, a person had re- 
cently been appointed to it. 

The^ Earl of Liverpool reminded their 
lordships, that with respect to the offices 
of the Exchequer, the law which had been 
passed for their abolition authorized the 
Lords of the Treasury to make what re- 
gulations they thought neceasiwy In them. 
This had been done as far as possible in 
these offices. With regard to the Re- 
membrancer of the Exchequer, it had, 
been found necessary to put it on a new 
fooling; but before it should be finally 
regulated, it was the wish of the barons 
of the Exchequer to ascertain precisely 
what ought to be done wiili it, and for | 
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that purpose a gentleman had been as^ 
pointed to execute the necetsary duti^ 
but without a salary. * 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Appellate Jurisdiction.] Lord 
Callhorpe said, he would take the oppor* 
lunity of adverting to a subject in which 
the interest of the public, and the honour 
and dignity of their lordships* House ware 
deeply concerned. ^ He alluded to the 
new^orraoMment which liad been made 
their lordships for bearing appeals. This 
arrangement he had heard complained of 
witliiii i| 9 ors, and unsparingly censured 
out of doors, and not one word any where, 
either in doors or out of doors, in its 
favour except that it had promoted the 
convenience of their lordships. To him it 
appeared that this arrangement had done 
much to take from the country that con* 
ficlcnce which it had once placed in the 
appellant jurisdiction of their lordships* 
House. The first circumstance which, in 
his opinion, made this measure derogatory 
to their dignity was, that a commission 
had issued, naming the Iii['hc8t tribunal 
of the empire, to try causes in the absence 
of the highest judge.. The whole ar- 
rangement was, in his lorda[hip*s opinion, 
a great error; inasmuch os it perinittetl 
an inferior judge to sit where only the 
highest judge of the land had before pre- 
sided. lie was far from saying this wlifi 
any wish to censure the learned lord who 
presided in the absence of llic noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, or in any 
way to depreciate his merits; but he could 
not have the high authority of the lord 
chancellor. The arrangement besides 
created a great anomaly ; wJiich, though 
a temporary regulation bud obviated it 
with regard to England, was in some mea- 
sure true with regard to Scotland— the 
anomaly of bringing the decisions of a 
superior judge before on inferiur judge, 
by appeal. This was the case with the 
Scotch courts, the dccisioiH of which were 
brought for revisal befote an individual 
inferior to the lord president in judicial 
authority, and whicli had never before 
been subjected but to the revision of the 
authority of the lord high chancellor. 
The arrangement was, in his opinion, 
therefore founded on a wrong principle, 
as far as regarded the presiding judge ; 
and he thouglit it equally wrong as far as^ 
regarded the judicial colleagues of tlie” 
learned lord who was to preame. Those 
noble lordo were not brought here to at- 
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tend to the whole of the pleadings, bufy I lowered ; and the country at large was 
according to tlie regulations, came on j proportionably injured. It was perfectly 
certain mys, and those regulations went j evioent, that the members of their lord- 
upon the principle, that noble lords would j ships’ House were deprivM of that great 
attend onW one day. It wi^ optional for | advantage, which was one of the most 
noble lords to attend beyond that day, j distinguished privileges of all men in a 
or not. In fact, except on extraordinary j country like this ; namely, that of con- 
occasions, hardly any peers attended, but j tributing by their exertions, eoually with 
the two who were ordered. It was true, | thdr feHow-citizens, to the public welfare, 
the regulations of the House did not pro- * 
hibit their being present; but, if^they 
attended through the whole of a case, it 
was not owing to the regulations, but to 
their own choice. Such an arrangement 
could not but tend to lower th^high au- 
thority of the House in the eyes of the 
country ; and he thought it worthy of the 
attention of their lordships to consider if, 
for the sake of some little convenience, 
they should run so great a risk. Then, 
adverting to another subject, his lordship 
said, it was not only as a judicial, but as 
a legislative assembly, that he feared their 
lordships were sinking in the estimation 
of the public. In the early part of the 
session, it was plain to all the world, that 
their lordships, in their legislative capa- 
city, met day after day only to adjourn. 

The course of business in that House, and 
the manner of disposing of bills, was not 
such as to give due legislative considera- 
tion to the measures which received the 
approbation of their lordships. The ex- 
traordinary restriction thrown on the power 
of that House to originate bills, was, he 
believed, orfe cause of the impediments 
to their proceedings. This restriction did 
not apply to bills only for levying money, 
but also to bills effecting changes, the ad- 
vantages of which were universally allowed. 

These restrictions at present went a great 
deal further than was warranted by the 
constitutional jealousy which it might 
become the other House to entertain. He 
stated this with less reserve, because he 
had a high respect for the authority of j not adopted until after long and anxious 
the other House ; but at the same time it j consideration. The committee was not 
did appear to him, that their lordships ! closed against any proposition which 
were seriously aggrieved thereby. But, if 
at the early part of the session they had 
nothing to do, at its close the bills came 
up from the other House in such numbers, 
that their lordships had no alternative but 
to occedc to or reject them without due 
examination. The business of legislation 


The Earl of Liverpool thought it neces- 
sary to offer a few words on the observa- 
tions of the noble lord. Though the re- 
marks^ which had fallen from the noble 
lord did not apply in any degree to the 
motion before their lordships, it was of 
some consequence that the first port of 
his lordship's speech should not pass with- 
out observation. The noble lord had 
chosen to attack the regulation with* re- 
gard to appeals, which he had described 
as having nothing to recommend it but 
their lormihips* convenience. Their lord- 
ships did not, however, need to be told, 
that that regulation was not adopted until 
after long and deliberate consideration. 
Complaints were numerous of the number 
of appeals which were undecided from all 

f »arts of the united kingdom, particularly 
irom one part ; and to remeay this and 
to do justice, was the motive for the re- 
gulation. It was not adopted from any 
summary view of the matter, nor out of 
deference to any individual opinion, but 
it arose out of the recommendation of a 
committee appointed by their lordships 
from both sides of the House ; and a com- 
mittee more divested of passion or pre- 
judice it was not possible to select. There 
were in it some of the roost distinguished 
members of their lordships' House, and 
some noble lords intimately connected 
with that part of the united kingdom from 
which the greatest number of appeals 
came. The plan adopted came recom- 
mended by that committee, and it was 


might originate either with their lordships 
or with other persons, and the plan which 
was adopted was the best that could be 
found Co effect the object. The great ob- 

J *ecc proposed to be attained by the regu- 
ation was, to do justice to the appellants, 
who called for the decision of the House 
wastherefore only half done, by that House ' on their cases, and more particularly to 
, being deprived of half its pow-er. Other ! those of that part of the united kingdom in 
aerious evils also arose from this mode of j which the greatest arrear was found. There 
carrying on the public business. The j certainly was some difference of opinion 
dignify of both Houses of parliament was ' as to the mode proposed in the committee. 
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but there was no diftcrence of opinion as secure a House of peers. He hoped* 
to the necessity of getting rid of the arrear for the credit and honour of the llouso* 
of appeals by some means or other. Their whatever might be thought of 

lordships must be aware, that a commh- plan abstractedly! that now it was osta- 
sion of inquiry into the administration of blished, their lordships would give itafalr 
justice ‘in Scotland was going on. The trial. 

report of that commission would soon be Lord Holland agreed with the noble 
laid before purliamcnt, and he hoped that, lord opposite, that the subject had at the 
in consequence of its recommendation, time been fairly discussed ; still he felt it 
measures w*ould be adopted to lessen the incumbent on him, after what had falloii 
iKitnbcr of appeals. But, if their lord- frona the noble lord, to say a few words, 
ships were even certain that the system It was true that the plan had not been 
of administering justice in Scotland was adopted till after a long consideration ; 
perfect, still it would be necessary to get and, although he had not the honour to 
rid of the existing arrear of appeals. With; Re a mimber of that committee which 
resptet to the discredit into which the; had been so deservedly eulogised by the 
nohlc lord was afraid the judicial aulliority j noble lord, he believed it had fulfilled 
. of the House w<mld be brought, he could its functions with great zeal. In justice, 
not see how that was likely to be the re- however, to himself, and to the noble lord 
suit of an evident wish to do justice. As who had first addressed them, he must 
to the objection taken to the mode of sc- say, that when became toconsider the plan 
curing tlic attendance of peers, he con- proposed, it did appear to him the most 
ccived it to he of little weight. He must unparliamentary resolution that lind ever, 
maintain, that whether three lords or within his recollection, passed that House, 
thirty were present, the decision which It was more directed against the honour 
they came to was the decision of the and dignity of parliament, than any pro- 
House, und was as complete as if every ceeding adopted in his time. This 
noble lord was in his place when it was was the first instance in which the 
made. By the regulations made for their House, acting ns the fnghost tribunal in 
lordships' governinenr, three peers con- llic countr}% had declared to the public, 
stituted a Mouse; and, by the regulations that justice wns administered here by one 
of the Cunimnns, forty nieinbers must be man. This was the first time the House 
present before that iluuse was formed, had been laid prostrate at the feet of 
But, was it ever meant by these regula- learned lords, and the first time it had 
tions that the numbers required to be pro- been announced, that all thg other peers 
sent at the commencement of a sitting were mere cyphers, attending to make up 
must continue until its close, or until the a House, This was the first time that in- 
busincss before them was concluded? dividual peers were to be regularly called 
There certainly was no obligation of that on^to discharge a duty which belonged to 
kind. A limited number was necessary all. He did not object to the measure on 
in either House to set the proceedings a- account of any inconvenience to which it 
going, and to continue them ; but it was might subject noble lords, but lie protested 
not expected that the same individuals against the principle of calling on indi- 
should always be present. Though ccr- vidual members to discharge the duty 
tain lords were summoned to attend on which was common to all their lordships. It 
the hearing of appeals, it was not to be was pregnant with destruction to them in 
supposed that no other noble lords were their united capacity to act on a principle 
present. Those to whose judgment, in i like this. For the measure, too, there 
matters of that kind, the House was ac- I seemed to be no other reason than conve- 
customed to pay respect were generally | niency. It was the ratio suasoria^ as well 
in their places. A noble and learned ‘ ns the ratio juKiifica, The more he re- 
friend of his (lord Redesdale), who was fleeted on this plan, the stronger he felt 
exempted on account of his age, and whose : the desire to censure it. If such a pro- 
name had not been drawn, nevertheless I ceeding were ncccesary, it should have 
almost constantly gave his attendance on been a legislative mertsurc, and not a rcso- 
appeaN. In fact, the proceedings in np- ' lution of that Hou^c. It was an altera- 
ptaU went on precisely as before, every j tion in the judicature of tlic country, • 
member of the House being at liberty to After reflecting much on the matter, he 
attend if he pleased : the only difference was persuaded that it would have been 
was, that measures were now taken to better to have made a breach in a princ*- 
VOL. X. 3 H 
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pie of the constitution, by making a per- 
inanent committee of that House an appel- 
late « tribunal for hearing of Scotch a|>- 
peala, than thus, by a resolution of their 
owDt break through the fcjrms of the 
House, and thereby forfeiting the respect 
of the country. ^ It was true that in 
coming to a decision, they had the bene- 
fit of uie learning of the noble lord on 
the woolsack ; and it was true that the 
House would come to no decision wiljhout 
paying a due respeetto the opinions of the 
other learned lords in the Iiouse. But he 
knew of no distinction between learned and 
unlearned lords; they were all /peers ia 
parliament, whether they sat on a wool- 
sack or on a bench; but now, for the 
first time, this resolution respecting the 
hearing of appeals informed the public, 
that there were distinctions among them — 
that it was not the body of the peers who 
gave judgment, but other persons who at- 
tended and decided for them. He knew 
it would be said, that it had always been 
■o— that the decisions were formerly given 
by the law lords who attended — but the 
difference was very great, when the fact 
was so distinctly exposed. Every man in 
the country was nt/w informed of the man- 
ner in which this business was managed, 
and knew perfectly well that one noble 
lord was summoned to hear an appeal on 
the Monday, and another noble lord to 
hear the continuance of the same appeal 
on the Tuesday. He did not mean to 
say that any practical injustice was done 
to the appellants by this regulation ; but 
wlial he objected to was, the|pxposure 
which it created, and which, as a member 
of that House, in which he had spent a 
considerable part of bis time to make it 
useful to the country, he could not but 
deplore. Indeed, he would not now have 
said what be had stated on this subject, 
had he not felt it to be his duty to support 
the observations of the noble lord who 
had so justly dccribed the manner in 
which the House was lowering itself in 
the public opinion. The noble earl oppo- 
site had stated that this measure was 
merely a temporary one. He sincerely 
hopccl that it would prove so. He hoped 
that the result of the commission in Scot- 
land would soon enable their lordships to 
return to the ancient, regular, and wnoie- 
sorac practice. The commissioners would 
deserve well of the House and of the 
country, if they should be the means of 
correcting the present irregularities in the 
appellant jurisdiction of toe House, and 


rendering it palatable. As it now stood, its 
exercise appeared a sort of juggle. One 
person heard and another decided a cause, 
os rather the same person both heard and 
decided, and the others attended merely 
for form. 

The Earl of Harrotobu said, that the 
noble lord who hadlast addressed theirlord- 
ships had declared, now that the plan 
was adopted, that he would 'do what he 
could to make it palatable to the public, 
and yet he seemed by his speech anxious 
only to make it unpalatable. In point of 

[ iracticc, the system which the noble 
ords opposite condemned tvorked well ; 
for since the short time it had been estab- 
lished nineteen causes had been disposed 
of. The only difference made by this 
regulation was, that the attendance of 
noble lords was no longer voluntary, 
which if it displeased those mtIio were 
obliged to attend, saved the suitors wlio 
formerly came to the bar, and found no 
person to administer justice, a great deal 
of expense. The noble lord said, it was 
absurd for a peer to come during the mid- 
dle of a cause ; but this took place before, 
and would again take place, whether their 
lordships attended voluntarily or not. As 
to the observations made by the noble 
lord who brought on this discussion, of 
judgments being pronounced by an infe- 
rior judge, it was not to be expected that 
placing a man on the woolsack would in- 
spire him with knowledge ; and, though 
their lordships were accustomed to place 
high and deserved confidence in the noble 
and learned lord who had so long sat on 
the woolsack, it was not therefore a le- 
gitimate conclusion, that no other could 
be confided in. In fact also, it was not a 
novelt}'. For during the indisposition of 
the noble and learned lord, a commission 
had more than once issued, and causes 
had been decided there, under the presi- 
I dency of persons whom the noble lord 
calleci inferior judges. [The noble earl 
addressed the House at much greater 
length, but we were only able now and 
then to gather the meaning of a sen- 
tence]. 

The Earl of Darnlev wished to direct 
the attention of the House to that part 
of the noble lord’s speech who had first 
addresssed them, which referred to the 
\ proceedings of their lordships in their 
I legislative capacity. He had frequently 
I called the attention of their lordships to 
I this subject, and entreated them to wipe 
off this stain. Some method, he thought, 
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might be adopted of apportioning the la- 
bours of their lordships more equally over 
the session, so that in the early part of ^it, 
thcv might not meet merely^ to adjourn, 
and in the latter part be sohurried, that bus!* 
ness wds disposed of without examination. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday^ March 9. 

Education of Catholic Poor 
IN Ireland— Petition of Catholic 
Bishops.] Mr. Grattan rose to present 
a petition from the Catholic Bishops and 
Clergy of Ireland, signed most respectably 
Iw men of exemplary piety and learning. 
• liieyaliege, that the funds appropriated by 
parliament to the Education of the Poor in 
Ireland amount to a very large sum ; but 
they cotnplain that from the manner they 
arc regulated in their distribution, the 
practice is at variance with the principles 
of the roman catholic religion. The in- 
discriminate use of the Bible in the 
schools, which is uniformly insisted upon, 
is what these petitioners allege to be 
opposed to their doctrine. Their im- 
pression was, that as a very great pro- 
portion of the Irish poor are catholics, 
the education of their own poor ought 
to be under the supcrintendaoce of the 
Catholic clergy ; and, coiisec|iiently, a 
proportion of" the charitublo funds at 
their disposal. These funds, it would 
be recollected, amounted to 70,000/. 
When, last session, the Protestant char- 
ter schools were under consideration, it 
appeared to be the general feeling, that 
a very considerable alteration ought to 
be made. From the year 1800 to 1817, 
the grants voted by parliament to these 
schools, amounted to nearly half a mil- 
lion ; and yet, with such vast means, the 
House would learn with surprise, that 
only 2,000 individuals had been edu- 
cated in them. But, the great grievance 
of whicli the petitioners appeared to 
complain was, the system under which 
the Klldare-street Association was ma- 
naged. The funds of that institution, 
which had increased from 4,00(>/. per 
annum, to 7,000/. were misappropriated 
excessively. Schoolmasters, wno availed 
themselves of such a grant, were bound, 
by a written obligation, to divest them- 
selves of all superintendance and power 
in the school, and the Pirotestant minister, 
as the petitioners allege, possessed the 
power of regulating the schools; and. 


in some instances, of ousting the school- 
master. These subjects were of great 
importance ; and, in the present st^e of 
Ireland, he pray^ both the House and 
bis majesties government to weigh well 
the necessity of considering the con. 
dition of the great body of the people, 
in the application of the funds destined 
for the education of the people. His 
right hon. friend (sir J. New'port} had 
roo#cd for the production of certain re- 
turns. When these were before the 
House, he would move for a committee, 
{o take into consideration the distribution 
of the Tunds appropriated to that ob- 
ject ; and to that committee it was his 
intention to have the present petition 
referred. 

Mr. Goulbum said, that as there would 
occur future opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of the points referred to in the 
petition, he should at present expresa 
his entire dissent from the principle laid 
down by the petitioners, namely, that a 
separate fund should be set aside for 
the education of the Irish catholic poor; 
licrctofore it was considered by the lion, 
gentleman who introduced the petition, 
and by those with whom he generally 
acted, that the great object of such ex- 
ertions should be to correct, as far as it 
was possible, the many causes that led 
to separation and disunion in Ireland, 
and to substitute principles of union and 
conciliation, in their places On what 
grounds the new view taken' that night 
by the ^n. gentleman was founded, he 
was at iPloss to discover ; but he felt 
that he was fortified by the rc|)eatcd 
declarations in that House, that such a 
system of separation would never be 
sanctioned. Was it pretended that the 
Kildare Association refused grants to the 
catholic schools ? No such a charge, he 
was convinced, could be established. The 
only restriction in the issue of such 
grants was, that the Scriptures should bo 
read in such schools without note or com- 
ment. That was the only restriction; 
and it had been sanctioned over and over 
again by the voice of parliament. Where 
there were so many points of doctrine 
on which the protesiants and catholics 
differed, surely it was of importance to 
Bx on one main principle in which all 
Christians agreed. Was it pretended that 
the catholics of Ireland were unwilling to* 
avail themselves of these grants/ 7'he 
returns gave the answer to such a charge. 
Let the House look at the state of Ireland 
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before and since the Kiidare-street Society Mr. «/• Smith concurred in strongly re- 
wasfounded, and then they would ascertain commending the furtherance of the objects 
the progressive improvement. In place of the Kildare-street Sociejty. 
of any indisposition there was the greatest ^Ir. observed, that whatever 
aoli[citudc on the part of the people, even difference of opinion might exist with re- 
in Munster, where the population was gard to the form of the petition, all per* 
for the most psirt catholic, to avail them- sons must agree in the great respectabi- 
selves of the means of education. Hty of the petitioners, and that their 

Sir «/. Newport lamented that this pe- wishes must always be entitled to the ut- 
tition had been presented before the most attention. On the subject of form, 
whole subject had been investigated by a however, he thought his hon. friend be- 
committee. So long ago as June last, he hind him mistaken. It was clear to him 
had moved for a variety of papers, tllus- that the petitioners did not assume any 
trative of the subject. To that motion corporate character. They met ely called 
no return had been made, and off the 9td themselves the undersigned Uoiiian Cu- 
of last month he had renewed his motion; tholic Bishops.*' Now, the fact was, that a 
when it was ordered by the House, that Catholic bishop in Ireland was as much a 
the papers should be furnished forthwith, bishop as a Protestant bishop. .He was a 
This neglect in complying with the^rders bishop of the Christian Church. He was 
of the House, was extremely culpable, competent to confer ordination. Nay, 
His object, in moving lor the papers in were any one of them to conform to the 
the last session was, that they might be • ProteAtani faith, he would instunily be- 
ready at the commencement of the pre- : come a bishop of the Protestant church, 
sent, to be communicated to a committee ; One word as to the facts of the case. The 
for the purpose of investigating the whole opinions which had been expressed by the 
merits of the case. After an inquiry hon. members for Waterford and Mid- 
such as that to which he had alluded, it hurst were entirely his own. lie entirely 
appeared to him that it might be very prac- agreed also in some of the allegations of 
ticable to place tiie subject on a footing ! the petition, lie agreed in the great im-^ 
satisfactory and conciliatory to both par- portunce of education, and he agreed in 
ties; but he deprocuted any discussion of the still greater importance of making re- 
tlie question, until such an inquiry had : ligious instruction the basis of all educa- 
bcjen completed. The Catholic body ' tion. Every other notion on the subject 
complained that they had ntit any part in %vas chimerical and impracticable. 1 o 
the managcnient of the funds in question. ! make ediicMt ion rest on a moral bds is alone. 
The trustees of Muynooth college were was not only useless but absolutely per- 
of both persuasions ; why, Uierefore, nicious. Nothing, however, was, in his 
might not the managers of tncsffjlhinds be ' opinion, more to be deprecated than the 
so too? He trusted that both partjes > separation of the schools in Ireland. But, 
would niodcrutc their temper, allay their if the union of morals and religion was t«> 
prejudices, and approach one another in , be converted into an instrument of pro- 
a way calculfiJed to diffuse the blessings i selytism, that was another question. How 
of education throughout the country. I far that had been atlcmptcd, would be a 
Mr. /)/nvsoM objected tc» the form of . At subject for inquiry ; as well as how far 
the petition, and to the Catholic bishops . it might be praccicabic to separate the 
of Ireland considering Uiemsclves as a moral from the religious instruction in the 
Cornoralion. With respect to education same school. 

in Ireland, it was increasing among all Mr. Abacromb^ observed, that if he 
classes, Catholjc and Protestant. Tracing were asked whether he approved the sys- 
chc operations of the Kildare-street 8uci- tern of reading the Bible in these schools 
ety, in that respect, he stated, that in without note or comment, he should 
1773 there were in the west and south- answer Yes.” Great good had been 
west parts of Ireland but eight schools; effected where this was the practice; es- 
that in 181G there were 800; and that pecialiy in the south of Ireland. It was 
now in there were 1,122. When ex trciiicly perilous, however, to allow the 

the subject came to be discussed, it would subject to become a matter of public dis- 
be proved incontestibly, that of all the in- cussion under the present circumstances ; 
Stitutinns of a similar kind in Ireland and therefore, without, of course, ascribing 
which had received the assistance of par- the slightest blame to the presentation of 
liament. there was not one so deserving the petition, he regretted that it had been 
as the Kildare-street Society. 
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presented ; because, if once they came to 
debate the subject, or to balance the pre- 
tensions of boUi parties, with whatever 
calmness such a discussion might be en- 
tered upon, very serious difterences w'crc 
likely So arise. Whenever the grant for 
these schools should come before the 
House, he would be prepared to give the 
best opinion he could form on the sub* 
jeci. 

Mr. r. Fitzgerald also regretted that 
the subject had been brought before the 
House, before means had been adopted 
to acquire the best information respecting 
it. He denied, however, what had fallen 
from an hon. gentlemau opposite respect- 
ing it. lie would state what Jiod taken 
place in two of the counties of Ireland, 
almost exclusively Catholic; lie meant 
Limerick and Cork, lit 1817, the num- 
ber of schools in these two counties was 
three. They increased progressively, un- 
til last year they amounted to 108. In 
other parts of Ireland he knew that there 
had not only been no partiality in the es- 
tablishment or administration of the 
schools ill question, but that even Catho- 
lics did not believe that there was ; for 
within these few days he had received an 
application from two Catholic priests, so- 
liciting aid for the establishment of scliools 
of a Hiniilar nature. Of course they had 
no suspicion of any design of proselytis- 
ing their flocks or they would have felt it 
their duty to resist such establishments. 
The fact was, however, that many persons 
were deceived with respect to the objects 
of the Kildarc-strect Association. To 
show the benefits which that association , 
had conferred on Ireland, he w^ould refer 
to two reports from the commissioners of 
education in Ireland. The first of those 
reports showed what was formerly the ex- 
clusive study of the lower orders in Ireland 
who had been taught to read. It stated, 
that the most productive, but at the same 
time flagitious articles of traffic, were 
cheap editions of publications of tbe 
vilest nature, calculated to pollute and 
degrade the minds of the people, instead 
of tending to their improvement and civili- 
zation. They had, in fact, t^refore, be- 
come more corrupt as they bikeame more 
instructed, and had degenerated into worse 
citizens, subjects, and men. By the se- 
cond of the reports of the commission to 
which lie had alluded, it appeared, that 
the Kildare-strect Society, by printing and 
circulating cheap works of another cha- 
racteri bad, to use their own expression, 
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** completely beaten out of the market'* 
the authors *and venders of the infamous 
publications in question. The number of 
volumes which the society had disposed 
of last ycarewas 121,000; and, during 
the six years of the existence of the sol 
ciely, the number was 784,000. He felt 
that the inquiry ought to be full and im- 
partial. * 

Mr. Dominick Brofosne said, he could 
not agree with his right lion, friend the 
member for Waterford, in objecting to 
the discretion of the Roman Catholic 
bishops ill presenting this petition. He 
tliought^t much better thtit the whole 
truth should bo told relative to Ireland, 
than that we should be too discreet in our 
discussions relative to that couiit.ry. The' 
Roman Catholic bishops, if' they thought 
the education of their communicants 
should be always combined with religious 
instruction, were right in declaring their 
sentiments honestly to parliuitu*nt. Whe- 
ther he (Mr. B. agreed with them or nut, 
was of little importance, but ho did not 
think their optoiotis were at all different 
from the promoters of the exclusive sys- 
tem in England, called ^tlie National Sys- 
tem. The Kildare-strcct Society had 
certainly done a great deal of good, but 
not one ihousandth part the good they 
I would have douc, had they not insisted, as 
a sine qua nou^ on the}Bjble being read in 
every school to which they alforiled as- 
sistance. The Homan Catliolics were 
equally consistent with the great body of 
the Church of England, and one of its 
moht distAguislied prelates in particular, 
thq bishop of Peterborough, in objecting 
to tbe distribution of the Bible without 
note or comment, and Jiad the same right 
to accompany it with llieir interpretation, 
us the Church of England with their 
prayer book. He declared it his convic- 
tion, that all the difficulties and niihfor- 
tunes of Ireland arose from the monstrous 
absurdity of an Episcopal Church, with 
5,500,000 conimiiiiicants existing in Ire- 
land, without any connection with the 
state. The feuds arising from this cause 
continually showed themselves, now on 
the question of education, to-morrow on 
some oUieroccasion ; but, until his majesty 
should enter into a concordat with the 
pope, and connect the state with that 
t^urch, there would never be permanent 
peace in Ireland. * ' 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed his great 
satisfaction, that on this important ques- 
tion all parties were agreed in principle. 
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In the edttcation of the poor of Ireland 
two great rulea ought never to be aban- 
doned ; first, to unite as far as possible, 
without violence to individual feelings, the 
cihildren of protestants and catholics under 
one common system of education ; and 
secondly, in so doing, studiously and 
honestly to discard all idea of making 
prosely tea. The society, whose exertions 
had been referred to, seemed to him to 
have erred in this latter respect ; although 
it might liavc begun its labours without 
any intention of procuring converts. He 
hoped that elsewhere, as here, no part^r 
feelings would be mixed up witif the di^ 
cussion of the subject, and tliat the ex- 
ample set in that House would be followed 
out of doors. When the right hon. ba- 
ronet should bring the question before 
parliament in greater detail, his object 
would, no doubt, be to prevent the intro- 
duction of topics not necessarily connected 
with it, and wiiich might ^ive rise to less 
worthy feelings than tiie friends of edu-* 
ration would wish to see excited. 

Mr« C. Grant said, he did not mean to 
express his approbation of the whote of 
the conduct ot the association, whose ex-, 
ertions had been 'so frequently referred 
to : he was, notwithstanding, well satisfied 
that the charge of prosely tism was not one 
that could be fairly brought against it. 
He contended, that the society had shewn 
a great degree of liberality in permitting 
the reading of the scriptures in the Homan 
catholic version. 

The following petition was then brought 
up and read • 

<< To the Right llonourablo and Ho- 
nourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled. The 
Petition of the Undersigned Homan 
Catholic Bishops, on behalf of them- 
selves and others professing the Ho- 
man Catholic religion in Ireland, 

<OIost humbly sheweth— >Tbat your 

E etitioners are, charged by the office they 
old in the catholic church, to superintend 
in a special manner the education of the 
youth of their communion. That from 
the period when Roman catholics in Ire- 
land were peroutted by law to open schools 
and instruct youth, your petitioners and 
their predecessors have laboured unceas- 
ingiy to promote the education of the 
poor, to check or to correct the abuses 
w.hidi prevailed in their schools, and to 
prevent persons of immoral or disorderly 


habits from becoming teachers of youth 
amongst the rude and simple of their com- 
munion. That Homan catholics have not 
had hitherto any means whereby to pre- 
pare school-masters competent to teach, 
still less are they enabled to remunerate 
the teachers of the poor, to build conve- 
nient school-houses, or to provide them, 
if built, with those necessaries, without 
which no improved system of education 
can be adopted or carried on with suc- 
cess. 

That your petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the truth, that education, if 
well regulated, is one of the most efficient 
means of preparing for the inhabitants of 
this country' a better state of society; that 
by it their industrious, social, gnd moral 
habits would be greatly improved, the 
laws more respected and better observed, 
and die government thereby enabled to 
promote the public interests with greater 
facility and effect. 

** That your petitioners arc satisfied 
that no system of education can produce 
such results, unless religious instruction 
be made the basis of it, youdi being so 
liable to error, and so easily seduced by 
passion, when not enlightened and re- 
strained by the truth and influence of reli- 
gion. Your petitioners beg leave further 
most respectfully to submit to your hon- 
ourable House, that in the Roman catholic 
church the literary and religious instruc- 
tion of youth are universally combined, 
and that no system of education which 
separates them can be acceptable to the 
members of her communion. ^ That the 
religious instruction of youth in catholic 
schools, is always conveved by means of 
catcchistical instruction, daily prayer, and 
the reading of religious bnok.Q, wherein 
the gospel morality is explained and in- 
culcated. 

That Homan catholics have ^er con- 
sidered the reading of the sacred scrip- 
tures by children as an inadequate means 
of imparting to them religious instruction ; 
as an usage whereby the word of God is 
made liable to irreverence, youth exposed 
to misunderstand its meaning, and thereby 
pot unfrequently to receive, in early life, 
impressions which may afterwards prove 
i injurious to their own best interests, as 
I well as to those of the society which they 
I are destined to form. 

I That when memorialists learned some 
years past that the legislature had granted 
a considerable sum of money for the pur- 
pose of promoting a well-ordered system 
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of eduction in Ireland, without relii^otM 
dUtinction, they conceired the stronseat 
hope that the money so granted would be 
partly employed in providing for the edu- | 
cation of the Roman cathoUc poor ; and 
that no* regulations of a private or partial 
kind would be suffered to interfere with 
the benevolent intentions of the legisla- 
ture. That such their hopes and expecta- 
tions have Been disappointed— the grant 
for promoting the education of the poor 
of Irclandp as well as that for assisting 
the building of schoolsp being subjected 
in their disbursement or application to 
such regulations or by-lawSp as render 
them nearly useless to the Roman catholic 
poor. 

That the trustees of the former grant 
give aid on^y to schools wherein the sacred 
scriptures, without note or comment* arc 
read by the children (a regulation which 
docs not accord with the discipline of tlie 
Homan catholic church), and the latter 
grant, as your petitioners are informed, 
is applied, generally, only to the building 
of such schools as are leased in trust to 
the ordinary or minister, or other eccle-* 
siasfical person of the established religion 
ill the diocese or parish in which such 
school is situated, vesting in them, by a 
special clause, ii power of visitation, as 
well as a right to appoint or to remove 
the school-master at will. Memorialists 
further presume humbly to state, that 
such clause operates to the virtual cxclu- I 
sion of Roman catholics from such schools; 
the prelates and parochial clergy of the 
established church not being deemed by 
Roman catholics (it persons to whose con* 
trol or supcrintendance the education 
of their children should be intrusted. 
That such schools, moreover, as well as 
all others, built or partly built at the pub- 
lie expense, are connected with some 
society, whose rules and regulations are 
not approved of by Roman catholics. 
Your petitioners also presume to observe, 
that the parliamentary grant to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice is, as memo- 
rialists have heard and believe, partly 
applied to the building of schools, subject 
to a like influence, and to supplying 
of them with books, tracts, and catechisms, 
such as Roman catholics cannot conscien- 
tiously make use of. 

“ Your Petitioners, therefore, deem it 
a duty to inform your honourable House, 
that the Roman Catholic Poor of Ireland 
continue unprovided with school-houses, 
school-masters, or with any such aids as 
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mre necessary for promoting amongst them 
a well-ordered system of education, lliat 
the Parliament^ Grants are not made 
available to the education of the Poor 
without religious distinction, inasmuch ag 
the Societies, or persons to whom their 
application has been conffded, have sub« 
jected the schools built by them, as well 
as the systems of education promoted by 
them, to such influence or regulations, as 
render them generally inaccessible to 
Roman Catholics. That in all the instan- 
ces wherein aid is given by the Society 
for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, 
to schodls under the immediate influence 
of Roman Catholics, the laws of the 
Society are evaded, or combined widi such 
regulations for the religious instruction 
of the children, as arc consistent with the 
discipline of their church. 

** That schools, whereof the master pro- 
fesses a religion different from that of his 
pupils, or from which such religious in- 
struction as the Catholic Church pre- 
scribes for youth, is excluded, or in which 
books or tracts not sanctioned by it are 
read or commented on, cannot be resorted 
to by the children of^Roman Catholics, 
and that threats and rewards have been 
found equally unavailing, at a means of 
inducinft Catholic parents to procure edu- 
cation for tlieir children from such per- 
sons, or in such schools. I'bat your Pe- 
titioners most humbly suggest to your 
Honourable House, that any system of 
education Incompatible with the msciplino 
of the Catholic Church, or superintended 
exclusively by persons professing a re- 
ligion different from that of the vast ma- 
jority of the poor of Ireland, cannot 
possibly be acceptable to the latter, and 
must ill its progress be slow and embar- 
rassed, generating often distrust or dis- 
cord, as well as a want of that mutual 
good faith and perfect confidence which 
should prevail between those who re- 
ceive benefits, and those who dispense 
them. 

** That your Petitioners are fully satis- 
fied, that if the public money granted by 
Parliament within the last few years for 
the building of schools, and for promoting 
the education of the poor in Ireland, had 
not been controlled in its expenditure by 
laws and regulations, such as have been 
mentioned or alluded to, the diffbsion of 
moral and literary instruction amongst* 
I them, and especially in the Western and 
I Southern parts of Ireland, would even 
I now be considerable, and would in a short 
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time pervade the entire population; but 
that no such result can be reasonably cx- 
pcctedi while such hy-laws anil regulations 
continue to impede the effects which 
should follow from the pubkic bounty— 
That your 1 Petitioners humbly submit to 
your lionourahlo House, whether it might 
not be more consonant with the paternal 
views of the Legislature, not to permit 
jealousies to be fomented, and religious 
acrimony to he excited, by cut ranting 
the puiilic funds granted for the education 
of the poor, without religious distinction, 
oxclusivcly to persons not professing their 
Creed and to the promoting oPa system i 
fd'eclucution which is opposed to the dis- j 
ciplirie of their (yhurch. ! 

“ That your retit loners also beg leave • 
most respectfully to obsc rvc, tlint as ilie ' 
Roman Catholics of I reltind are allowed , 
to profess freely their Religion, and as • 
teachers of it arc provided for them at the ; 
public expense, it would appear consonant ; 
to the liberal policy of 3 'oiir Honourable ; 
House, to promote education amongst, 
them in a maimer consistent with their 
religious belief, 'fhat the 'J'riistces of 
IMaynooth College rurin a Corporation 
nlreu<ly known to his Majesty's govern-' 
ment, who, it is presumed, have faithfully 
administered tlie trust reposed in them; 
that they possess a peculiar facility of 
making themselves acquainted with the 
wants and circumstances of the Iri^ii poor, 
smd would, if intrusted with any (ii nnt for 
sihsUtiug tlicir cdueation, be at once ac^ . 
ceptable to them, and iiitilled to public 
confidence. 

Youi* Petiiioners, therefore, inpst 
hund)ly and earnestly inireat your Ilon- 
oiiruhle House to take this their prayer 
into your favourable consideration, and to 
adopt such inensures as may promote the 
education of the Roman C'atholic poor of 
Ireland in the most cifcetual manner as to 
your wisdom sliall seem meet. .And your 
Writ loners, as in duty bound, w ill ever 
prav R. Curtis, D. 1). Scc»; 1). Murray. 
U. IL Ac.; O. Kellv, D. D. &c.; R. 
laiffm, O. l>. iVc.; J. Slurphy, D, D. &c.; 
J. Magaurun, 1). 1). iSrc.: d. Doyle. D. D« 

and K. Marnm; D. D-«!vc-** 

(h'dercd to lie on the table. 

(' \ ruoLie CiiAHiTiF-s.] Sir II. Par* 
Vf'i! Miid, he had presented a petition in 
ihe^lasf session, from the (’atholic Arch- 
bishops of Ireland, complaining of restric- 
tions imposed, liy the existing laws, upon , 
endowing and building school-houses, ! 
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hospitals, chapels, and residence for cler- 
gymen, by Catholics. He had moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to grant the relief 
retjuired. and the House had acceded to 
his motion: but he had not proceeded with 
the bill, in consequence ot the late period 
of the session. During the recess he had 
communicated with the petitioners upon 
the object of their petition, and learning 
from them, that they were stifl anxious to 
have a bill brought in this session, he had 
given the notice wliich had led to his now 
addressing tlie House iip<i!i tin* subject of 
Catholic Charities; but, since h^* had given 
notice of his motion, he had been informed 
by the Attorney-general for Ireland, 
that the petitioners had laboured under a 
misapprehension or the actual state of the . 
law'. It sippeared, from the communicatioii 
the Attorney-general had made to him, 
that a wealthy Catholic lady having left 
a will with several bequests in it for chari- 
table purposes, the commissioners of 
charitable beejnests had filed a hill in 
chancery, undtrr the notion that those be- 
quests were for superstitious uses, and 
ought tube set aside. andap|)lW'd by them 
to legal uses. Tin? case waa argui d last 
year before the lord chancellor, and in 
Hilary Term, upon his lordship intimating 
in court, that he was disposed to consider 
these bequests as valid and legal, an at- 
tempt was made to induce his lordship to 
order the case to be re-argued. But the 
Attoincy-general, who had not been si 
party to the preceding argument, inter- 
fered, and having declared it to he his de- 
cided opinion, upon a full examination of all 
the papers, that the w ill was, in every res- 
pect according to law, the chancellor made 
Si decree continuing ail its bequests. The 
Attorney-general hid assured l.iiu that 
this decree removed all doubts opuu the 
subject; that Catholics in Ireland stood 
exactly in the same situation as RrotesLant 
Dissenters ; that they could build and en- 
dow schools, chapels, hospitals and resi- 
dences for their clergy. The motion he 
had prepared to submit to the House was, 
for leave to bring in a bill, to give to Ca- 
tholics the power of granting property to 
charitable and religious institutions, in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as 
Protestant Dissenters can grant it for 
these purposes, so that any iliiiig that he 
had it ill contemplation to require, had 
been elfLCted already by the decree of the 
Court of Chancer), lie had felt it his 
duty to make this statement, in order to 
explain to the petitioners how the law and 
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the cas^ stood; and also, to explain to the 
House, the reasons which induced him 
to desist from making any motion accor- 
ding to his notice. 

Silk Trade.] Mr. moved 

the order of the day for receiving the re- 
port of the Committee on the Customs* 
Duties, and expressed a hope that hon. 
gcniemen dpposit c would throw no obsta- 
cle in the way of bringing in the bill» as it 
wa<c]e!»irablethat there shouldbe no delay. 

Mr. Bating said, he did not mean to 
oppo!»c the bringing up the report. This 
declaration must not, however, be attribu- 
ted to any alteration in his opinion, but 
to that due deference which he felt for 
. the opinion of the Ilou^c, of which he 
certainly Tnust say, he nc\cr witnosbed a 

more decided expression than on last 
evening. He was, therefore, bound to 

I )rcsume that he was wrong, and that par- 
ianicnt was right ; and that none of those 
evils would ensue which his apprehemions 
for the interest of the silk trade had in- 
duced him to entertain. He nevertheless 
trusted, that sufficient time would be al- 
lowed for a full examination of the details 
of the measure. 

Mr. Ihiskisson said, he felt much obli- 
ged to Ins hon. friend for the candid man- 
ner in which he had stated his intentions 
with icgard to the future progress of the 
measure. lie was not anxious for greater 
expedition than would be necessary to 
giv€* all parties concerned the proposed 
relief at the earliest possible period. It 
was with this view that he wished the icso- 
lution to be now brought up, in order that 
the bill might be brought in as speedily 
as might bo. 

Mr. Baring was aware that if these 
duties were to be taken off, it was impor- 
tant to proceed with their remission as 
soon as possible; but he thought that 
much difficulty would be found in dealing 
tilth the drawback to be allowed upon 
the stock on hand. Perhaps the parties 
would be better satisfied if government 
proceeded by degrees with this experi- 
ment, rather than remit the duty at once. 

Mr. Hume thought that the principles 
winch had been laid down by every intel- 
ligent man connected with trade, who 
bad spoken to this subject, were such as 
left no doubt of the policy which his ma- 
jesty's ministers were in this instance 
pursuing. He could not concur, therefore, 
with his hon. friend, in considering the 
measure in question a mere experiment. 
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It proceeded UMn such sounA principles, 
that there could be no rcasonabli doubt of 
its success. Some difficulties nnglit arise 
as to the mode of dealing w uh perfions 
who had stqpks on hand; but,suul\,iiu»t^, 
could be no question, whether tlie duties 
ought to be remitted at once or by degrees- 
The general opinion of experienced men 
was decidedly in favour of tluir being 
taken off with the least delay possible. 
Evqry man connected with the silk trade 
would, in that case know what to do, and 
employ his workmen accoidingly. He 
hoped that the case of the small shop* 
iceeperss would meet with duo attention. 
If any parties should be in possession of 
goods uncut, he would propose that they 
should return then* goodb on a certain 
da^i , to a p.\rticul.ir place , and then let 

the Excise take a proper account of them. 
The country would lu^ver grudge that 
proportion of bounty which it would be 
necessary to return to individuuls, to save 
them from distress and ruin ; and, ns no 
private funds would be charged with the 
expense of these leturns of duty, they 
would of course be borne by the nation. 

Mr. /v7//re said, he^was satisfied that 
government was disposed to settle this 
question fairly, which would best be done 
out of doors, without a discussion in that 
House; and ho thought he might safely 
state, that if justice were done to tho 
parties interested by a return of the boun« 
ties on their stock, they would instantly 
resume their wonted occupations. 

Sir //. Parnell wished to have it un- 
derstood, that the proposed arrange- 
ment of duties on thrown silk, and 
foreign silk goods should not be con- 
sidered as a final settlement of them. 
The duty of 7s. fir/, a pound on thrown 
silk, was particulaily objectionable. It 
was wholly at vaitance with the prin- 
ciples of fice trade, and while it gavo 
a protection to the silk spinner, would 
operate as a direct tax upon the raw ma- 
terial of the manufacturer, and on the 
consumer. The duty on goods of 30 per 
cent would be nothing less than a pro- 
hibitory duty : and it was not correct to 
say, that the intended measure was to 
make the trade in silk free. Both tlio 
duties on thrown silk and goods, in his 
opinion, ought to be reduced after two 
years, by degrees, until they were wh^oHv 
taken off. For until this occurred, ihAtlfT 
manufacture of these countries would not 
be as perfect or as extensive as it ought 
to be. 

3 1 
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Mr. Alderman Wood gave credit to 
minisUM for a desire to meet all the diffi- 
cfilliee of this subject; but feared that 
iDin^ would be encountered in dealing 
with the stocks on band. * 

.The report was then brought up, and 
the resolutions were agreed to. 

Titiiks Composition Bix.i. 0 J^l^*** 
Goutburn rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the Tithes Composition act of last ses- 
sion. He never had expected that that 
measure could at once have been render-^ 
ed so perfect, as to supersede life neces* 
sity ot future amendment. No one, there- 
fore, could now be surprised that he took 
the earliest opportunity of submitting to 
the consideration of the House, such 
amendments as, in his judgment, the mea- 
sure required, and which, he trusted, 
would, ill tlicir progress, give to it greater 
and, ultimutely, complete eSicacy. At 
the same time he tliouglit it right to state, 
that from time to time, it might hereafter 
be necessary to submit btill farther amend- 
snouts, until at last the iiioinent arrived, 
when ho shoiihl be enabled to introduce 
a measure, which would carry into full 
eflect the object and iiilciition of parliu- 
ineiit. The measure of last year had been 
open to a variety of objections* It was 
met by two classes of «)bjcctor8; one of 
whom was ndver.>e to the entire principle, 
and the oilier, tliough udmittiiig the wis- 
dom of the principie, disagreed with re- j 
gard to the details. As to those wlio | 
were oltogtlhcr opposed to the principle 
of the measure, he saw no occasion to ad- 
dress himself to them ; for parliuiiieiit 
had pronounced an opinion, that some 
measure for the composition of tithes in 
Ireland was necessary. He had carefully 
examined nil the objections that had been 
raised against the. introduction of the 
measure ; and, after full and mature con- 
sideration, he saw no reason to alter his 
opinion, that the principle of commuta- 
tion of tithes for a limited time was essen- 
tially iust : experience had^ abundantly 
.proveu, that the measure in its eperation 
was practicabio, and iusticc on the one 
hand, and policy on the other, required 
that lie should stand forward, from lime to 
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'persons came forward with a dispositioii 
to give the subject every fair considera- 
tion, and to carry into effect the inten- 
tidns of parliament, in the manner which 
to them seemed the most advisable. 
Perhaps be ought to preface die de- 
tails which he meant to submit with 
res(>ect to the proposed measure, by 
stating the progress which bad already 
been made ny the act of the last session* 
No sooner bad that bill passed this House, 
than it appeared right to the government 
of Ireland to transmit a copy of it to 
every parish in the country, and that 
I transmission was accompanied by a brief 
exposition of its enactments, as it ivas 
conjectured, that it would not be very 
easy to wade through that mass of legisla- 
tion w‘liich the intricacy of the subject 
had rendered inevitable. From that pe- 
riod up to the middle of the last inontlt* 
more than a thousand applications had 
been made from different parishes for 
special vestries to carry into effect the 
proposed arrangements ; and out of 579 
instances, 210 had determined to act under 
the bill, and 339 had determiiud to ad- 
' Journ the future consiileration of the sub- 
j ject. An opinion was entertained, that 
' the clergy w'cre the only parties henefitted 
j by the bill, and therefore it was natural 
I to suppose that they would be forward in 
' making the applications ; but It would be 
i feuiul on examination, that an equal num- 
ber of applications had been made on the 
part of the clergy and the lay impro- 
priators, who seemed cac^i of tlieni sensi- 
ble of the advantages which the measure 
held forth, and were ready to admit that 
I parliament had consulted the interests of 
t both. Ot the 1,033 applications publish- 
I ed in the (hi/.ette, .007 were from the 
I clergy, and either from the lay ini- 
, pi’ijpriators, or (with only 23 exceptions) 
i from the landowners of the parish. This 
! clearly sitowed tlio advantages which the 
i measure was capable of conferring— An 
I lion, gentleman seemed anxious to know, 

I at the beginning of the session, by what 
> SLXtion uf the bill the application for 
vestries was provided. He was now 
enabled to state, that almost all the ar- 
rangements wliich had taken place had 
I been etfected under that clause in the act 


time to submit such alterations as seemed which enabled parties in the first instance 
likely to render the measure more per- to agree upon the amount of composition, 
lect. He had now to deal with the second in preference to leaving it to commii- 
class of objectors : namely, those who ad- sioners to fix the value : and this was ex- 
initied the truth of the principle, but dis- ceedingly natural for tfaefd was scacroeTy 
liked the details of the measure. ^Fliese any man who would not prefer GbiiiIkig*'to 
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some distinct understanding with the par- 1 and most cultivated land in Irclandi ana 
ties themselves, to Idiving the matter ini where it might be expected Uio rates 

dispute to the arbitrary clecision of three ‘ 

persons, whose competency might be 
doubtful, of one of whom alone he had 
any kijowicdge, and who he might not 
be satisfied was capable of arguing 
the matter with bis brother commis- 
sioners. lie therefore considered the in- 
troduction of the clause os one of great 
importance. It had been stated errone- 
ously, that a clause at iiiu end of the bill 
had rendered this provision inoperative. 

But the most satisfactory answer was this, 
that out oi* 500 cases, one half had agreed 
witliGui a reference or complaint, and, as 
far as iiis information had led him to form rate of a composition^ in lieu of all titho» 
an opinion, tlic intentions of the legisla- of lid, the Irish, and 6it the Knglisli 
turc had •]^een carried into effect to a acre. 

great extent. One great satisfaction arose Sir J. A''euy;or/ suggested, across the 
from the operation of this bill ; namely, table, that the mere staloiiieiit of the rate 
that it was approved of by tliose who hud per acre, without specifying tlic value of 
suflered most from the oppression of the iand, would alford very little inf urma- 
litlics; he meant the lower classes. There tion. In some parishes of the diocese of 
\vas no parisli in which the measure Tashcl, tlio land was very good ; but in 
had been introduced, where tlic lower others it was exceedingly poor, 
classes did not seem anxious to avail Mr. Gotilburn said, tliat undoubtedly 
themselves of its benefits ; but even where he should hove wished to state the value 
it had not been carried into cficct, they in- of the land, and he shcuild take the earliest 
variably seemed to appreeintethe liberality opportunity of obtaining the information, 
of parliament', in affording them the power But wlien they found tlnit in 51 parishes, 
to obtain relief from wiiat they considered taken without any selection, except that 
a grievous burthen, and >vhic:h really did the first desired to take the benefit of the 
fall with great severity upon ihetii; no act, the rate of composition was so ex- 
matter how moderately or kindly it ireiiiely small, there rvas a prima jheie 
might be levied.— -There was another sa- cose in favour of tlie moderation of the 
lisfaction which arose out of this nieu- clergy.— lie now came to the cases In 
sure. It was the fasliion out of doors, which the vestries had adjourned, with- 
which was sometimes re-echoed in that out making any agreement ; and it was 
House, to impute to the clergy a desire id reference to these cases tliat the pro- 
to grasp at enormous profits, and to wring | posed bill was necessary. When the bill 
from their parihliinncrs the utmost farthing. I of last session was in progress through 
Whenever that subject had been intro- | the House, coiiKidciiiblc clifliculty was 
duccJ, he bad always felt it. his duty to ; anticipated, wlien it was considered that 
state what he believed to be the truth;! they had to operate with entirely new 
namely, that, taking the whole clergy of machinery, aiul that the inhabitants of the 
Ireland, from one corner to the other, if several parishes had, in tliC first place, to 
their income could be ascertained, it perforin certain acts, to form themselves 
would be found, that considering the ex- into a vestiy, and then to deliberate con- 
tent of their parishes, their revenue was '' cerning the welfare of thCir parish, in a 
smaller than that of any persons in the | manner in wliicli they were not acciistom- 
empire, who derived an income from si- ; ed. He gave the vestries credit for having 
milar sources. The operation of this ! discharged the duties of their new situa- 
measure completely explained that point; tton much more ably than he had con- 
and lie trusted the House would excuse templated. There was little to change in 
him, whilst lie stated the rates at which the manner of proceeding of these ves- 
the composition had been effected in dif- tries, though somewhat in the manr^pr of 
ferent parishes. There were eleven dio- collecting the materials of which they 
cescs. He would take the diocese of were composed ; not that lie intended to 
^ Cashel, which contained some of kheijusest change the class of persons who should 


would nc consioerauie, mere was any 
disposition on the part of the clergy to 
extort. Now, in the diocese of Ciishcl 
there were five parishes in which the pro- 
visions of this measure had been carried 
into effect. In some, the rate of compo- 
sition was 2.r. 3d., in some 2s. 8d. and in 
some Is. 2d., making an average of 2s, 
l^d, per acre. In the diocese of Clonfcrt, 
thei^ were ten parishes in which this mea- 
sure had been carried into effect. In tha 
first of these the coninosition was^ 1 Id. 
in the second lOr/., in the third l.f., in the 
fourth sJe/.f and so on ; making an average 
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compote llieint but somo changes might [ 
be made m the manner of forming the J 
Ii8t8;«**The causes which had induced the ; 
Tettrijm to adjourn, without coming to ; 
mtf agrccmcrifj had been rarioua. In ! 
ibme cascM, there was a misapprehension ; 

the nature and objects of tnc bill; in j 
bthers, there were local or temporary ob- i 
Jections to an arrangement; in otheiy, | 
there were not the niin>ber pf persons in ' 
the parishes necessary for the formation 
of special vestries. There were other 
cases that would be best explained in the 
bill itself. The house, however, was no^ 
to suppose, because in 3H5 instaAces the 
vestries had adjourned without coming to 
an agreement, that in all those cases there 
were permanent obstacles to tlie opera* 
tion of the act ; on the contrary, in many 
instonces, they had adjourned to see the 
eflect of the bill in other parishes; in 
sonic instances to meet at a subsequent 
6xed time, when obstacles actually exist* 
ing were removed ; and there were many 
instances in which the vestries, after ad* i 
journment. had applied for leave to meet ; 
agaiti.and in some, iinving sore-assembled, ! 
the bill liod been put into effect. There ! 
was a fair ground of calculation, there- { 
fore, that many of these parishes would I 
also take advantage of the law.**-There j 
wore, however, two great causes to be ! 
assigned for the adjournments. The first | 
was. the indisposition of the proprietors j 
and holders cf grass, land, to submit to 
assessment, to make up the sum to be 

{ aid to the clergymen in lieu of tithes. 

litberto, it was well known, grass land 
had been exempt from tithes. It was not 
therefore to be .wondered that the pro- 
prietors of that land now felt it to be 
an evil to contribute to the composi- 
tion. and that they not only resisted it 
openly, but exercised all their influence 
over their fellow-parishioners to prevent 
indirectly those measures which they 
could not oppose in fair discussion. He 
was bound, however, to say. that there 
were many proprietors of grass land. who« 
though fully aware of the weight which a 
composition would throw on themv had 
exerted their influence to get the bttl 

E ut into operation, from their sense of the 
eneflts it would confer on tlie country at 
large. But there were othcra who did 
not jiossess the liberal feelings of the pro* 
l^ietors of the land, and who in Ireland 
oOeopied the place, without filling the 
blank in socic^ left by the absentee land 
proprietors* To these, and to the actual 
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tenants of the grass land, there was little, 
inducement to subject themselves to the 
weiglit of the assessment. ^ Holding grass 
lahd for a limited time, and under a fixed 
rent, it was not reasonable to exf^ct that 
this class of persons should be willing to 
submit to an assessment in lieu of tithes 
which they did not now pay* Of this 
class of persons the objections were not 
easily removed, and it was necessary, with 
respect to them, to wait the operation of 
that part of the act which, on the grant- 
ing of new leases, threw on the landlord 
the burthen of the tithes.— The other 
great cause of difficulty was. that the 
lime daring which the income of the 
clergyman was taken, so as to form the 
basis of the composition, was the seven 
years from 1814? to 1821. It had been 
objected, that the time so fixed upon 
was that during which the value uf tithes 
had been the highest, and that it was not 
reasonable to bind the parishes to that 
rate.— lie certainly had felr.^ that this 
was a matter of extreme difficulty, and 
indeed the moment at which tlic bill 
passed, was the most unfavourable to as- 
certain the real income of the clergy. 
During two years before the passing uf 
the bill, the income of the clergy had 
been reduced almost to nothing, and to 
fix their incomes according to the rate of 
those two years would be little less than 
fraud. It was therefore necessary to take 
the seven years from 1814? to 1821. It was 
to be recollected, that in the majority of 
parishes in Ireland, the tithe had not been 
raised to anything like its real value during 
those years : and cerloinly in the 240 
instances in whicli agreements had been 
made under the act. there was no com- 
plaint from the landlords, that the clergy 
had taken a higher rate than they thought 
it just they should pay. He was ready to 
admit that when the income of the clergy- 
man had been raised to the extent of the 
real value of the tithe between 1814 and 
1821. there was an obstacle to the bring- 
ing the act into operation. But. if there 
was a difficulty to the parishioners, there 
was a difficulty also to the clergyman ; 

^ for. as his income was to be measured 
I according to the price of corn in each 
‘ three of successive years, as compared 
with the price from 1814 to 1821. it so 
happened. Utat. if the clergyman accepted 
an income which might be reasonable at 
present, it might at the conclusion of 
three years be reduced below what was 
reuonable. For exainplei suppose the 
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income of Bderg3PmBnyfroa 18l4to 1821 | a compoaition oC, Sd., it was paid in rix 
had been 100/., and the price of corn then different fractions, some small ; but as the 
was SO*., ho might be wiiling to accept 801. law stood, they were obligedto pay 
a year ; but if he did accept it, it would eat collectors. He proposed to enable 
be returned, by tlie commissioners, in the one to collet jjipr all the owners. There 
certificate, thus : Income 80/.>— price of were other mi(|ir provisions in the bill, 
corn 40*. Now, if at the end of three which it was important now to detail, 
years the average price of corn fell, say as there was nc'|bing in them which should 
to 25*. the clergyman’s income would be induce the He ase to refuse to give it at 
reduced to *40/. It was very possible, least their coni Iteration, and to endeavour 
therefore that the clergyman, who might to luring abouj|ia general composition of 
submit to a present reduction of 20/. the tithes in lOonu, on a footing of good 
would not submit to the probability of so fellowship, harmony, and friendship, be- 
great a further reduction. It was bis in- tween the clergy and the laity. He then 
tention. therefore, to introduce some al« i'!ioved«ffor leave to bring in a bill to amend 
terations to niako the agreements between the act of the last session for the composi* 
the parties essentially just. He should tion of tithes in Ireland.** 
propose to allow a voluntary ogreement of Mr. Grattan thought it was premature 
the parties'Ho settle the income of the to talk of amending the act of last session, 
clergyman in the following manner— .that J as they were as yet entirely ignorant of the 
the price of corn in the seven years from ! operation of that act. When they were 
1814 to 1821 should be the first term told that the act had been curried into 


of the proportion, the income of the < clicct in 250 parishes, be beggad to state 
clergyman during those seven years the that it could not yet have b(«n put into 
second term, the price of corn during the operation in any one. Tbc commissioners 
seven years preceding the composition the had indeed, they were told, sent in a nom« 
third terra, and the income to be received ber of certificates, but these were merely 
by the clergyman under the composition certificates of the agreement ; the rate re- 
the fourth terra.— In the constitution of niained to be assesseci on the individual 
the vestries under the present act, as tithe-payers, and to be levied ; and until 
votes were given to the members accord- the llouse saw the operation carried 
ing to the amount of tithes they paid, three through in some one parish they bad no 
or four persons of the higher order might ground of judging as to tlie merits of the 
have tile power to impede the wishes of bill. He had taken eomc trouble with 
the majority, lie proposed in the bill the bill, in its progress jthrougli the 
which he wished to bring in, to alter the llouse, and had subsequently, endea- 
proportion of votes according to payment, voured to put it into operation in Ireland; 
When tbc composition was made for and as what the House wanted was prac- 
twenty.one years he intended to propose ticgl knowledge on the subject, lie sliould 
that the valuation should be made for slate what bad taken place at two vestries 
every seven and not three years, an altera- which he had attendcii. Of the first yesity 
tion which would be conducive to the he hailattended he was chosen chairman, 
comfort as well of the parishioners as of Hisfir&t business, therefore, was, of course, 
the clergy. As the act at present stood, to attempt to explain the object and 
every composition made took place on the nature of the bill; but he found this was a- 
1st of November next ensuing. It hap- hopeless task, for of the whole vestry, 
pened that, after the passing of the act, it which was composed of about twenty per-, 
was utterly impossible for the parishes to sons, there were_ not two who could 
come to any agreement before the first of understand two lines of it ; and this he 
November, though some concluded their believed would be found to be the case 
agreements soon after. He should pro- j generally throughout Ireland, lie had 
piise, therefore, that, when an agreement j then resorted to the right lion, gentleman’a 
was entered into before the 1st of May, it ;■ circular lettert in which tliey were direct- 
sliould come into effect at that period, and ed to an admirable clause, which had 
when after the 1st of May, that it should found Us way into the bill by accident, 
come into effect on the 1st of November. The - rector being present the vestry 
Another provision of his intended bill was, were afraid to say any thing before Kim/ 
to meet theeascs in which various portions as to the value of the parish. No one 
' of the tithes were paid to various persons, would speak. It was then suggested, that 
In the diocese of Elphhi, where there was the rector should state what sum he would 
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They had Uien | might, at any rate^ enable the proprietors 
of land to purchase up the tithes and ex- 


4aket InQt -bp' declined.’ 
to bid to the rector. At first 100/. a { l 
year, was offered, and rejected. The ; tlnguish them, instead of continuing the 
ftanjidonenwould make no o&r that was j s^tstem of annual bargains^ which was to 
^auisl^ed, and therefore adjoprned. They | go on under the proposed bill. The bill of 
mniiligain : ond the rector moved a series j the right lion, gentleman, so far frpm hav- 
resolutions which were all negatived, { ing succeeded, had entirely failed of its 
iwad 80 the vestry ended# At another ! object. The mcasurd was wrong in prin- 
^irestry he (Mr. G.) was also chosen | ciple for he ought to have begun b 3 r 


•chairman. The rector then agreed to 
ceccive 400/. a year, but then came the 
'question, as to the average to be taken 
every three years. The clergyman ad- 
journed the meeting for a month, and 
read the act very attentively. He <ualculatcfi 
ibe effect of the averages, and said-—*** I 
will agree to take 400/. a year ; but three 
years hence, when the new average is 
takenp 1 shall lose 75/. a year; which 1 
shall not consent to.” The clergyman 
proposed then, that the parish should agree 
in vestry to pay him 500/# a year, he 

S *viiig a bond to take no more than 400/. 

c (Mr.G.), had doubted the logolUy of 
this contrivance ; but tlie clergyman told 


removfng^ the causes of irritation, ancl 
enabling individuals to purchase up their 
titles. This would have been the right 
course, instead of coming down, as the 
right hon. gentleman did, “year after year, 
to patch up a system whicli was rotten 
from its loundutiou. lie hoped the 
House would not allow the bill, he should 
feci it his duty to oppose the motion for 
leave to bring in an atnciulcfV bill, wliicli 
would only have the effect of heaping le- 
gislation on legislation, and compounding 
that which was already too confused. 

Mr. Secretary /Ve/ said, that if the 

{ >rcscnt were a motion for the Speaker 
caving the chair, for the purpose ofgoing 


him he had the sanction of the archbishop j into a committee, there might be some 
and was very anxious for an agreement ; I ground for the opposition of the hon. 
but the difficulties were not removed, and 
that vestry adjourned for six montlis. In 
fact, all were ready, clergy and parish- 
ioners, to come to an agreement : but as 
to the bill, it was utterly impossible to act 
upon it. As to the proposal to take the 
average for seven instead of three years, 
it would, he thought, be highly disap- 
proved of, bath by tl^c gentry and the 


member for Aberdeen ; but really there 
was not the slightest pretence for that 
opposition, when it was considered, that 
this was merely a motion for leave to 
bring in the bill. As to the documents 
which had been moved for relative to this 
subject, his right lion, friend was as anxi- 
ous ns the lion, member for Aberdeen 
could be, that the House should be put iu 


clergy. OF the prices for three years a | possession of every information, and that 
guess might be formed, but not for seven \ those documents should be laid on the 


•years, lie thought it wouki be bettef to 
let the act go on for a few vears, to^co 
the effect of it; or at least to leave it open 


tabic before tin’s measure wan discussed. 
He should feel that he was iigluing with a 
shadow, if he contended for one moment 


to the panics compounding to agree for I with such an argument as that which had 
seven or for twenty one years. j been brought forward hy the hon. member 

Mr. IJume did lind himself tn» I for Aberdeen. Ifhis right lion, friend had 
formed by tlie statement of the right I deferred moving for leave to bring in 
lion, gcnllemun, of the real nature of | this bill to a later period of the session, 
llio altcrutfons proposed ; but he was ; the hon. gentletnan opposite would have 
convinced that by this sort oi’ legisla- • been one of the first to object to the 
4ion no good would be done to Ireland, i measure, on the ground of its not having 
The real remedy for the evil wa8.to|been brought early enough before the 
break up the Church establishment in j House. The present motion would pledge 
Ireland. Nothing else would be effectual 1 no man to any opinion on the merits of 
[[hear! hear!]. The members of the » the bill : there would be ample opportu- 
established church in Ireland were but as 1 nity hereafter for considering its details ; 
one out of fourteen^ and they made ! and he should be wasting the time of the 
the otlior thirteen |xsy for the support [House, if he said any thing in reply to the 
*or iheir church. The government would I opposition which had been made to so fair 
well to follow the example that bad \ and reasonable a proposition. With 
'bean set them in other countries, and to | respect to the observations which had fal- 
yemov 9 this source of irriimion. They j-len from the hou. member for Wicklow, 
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if ever he bed heard a speech lafiftvoar of 
a motion, it was the Speech of that hoo, 
member ; for t^c hon. member had stated, 
that he had been chairman at two meet* 
ings, at cacli of which he had been unable 
to explain to the vestry the object of the 

bill- 

Lease tras given to bring in the bill* 

CI.KRK bF THE Ordxance.] The 
report of the Committee of Supply was 
brought up. On the iir&t resolution being 
read, 

Mr. Calcrq/l observed, that the salary 
of the Clerk ‘of the Ordnance was very 
inaileqiiatc to the labours he had to dis- 
charge, and to the rank and station of the 
individual; for tlie ofliro was generally 
filled by a hiembcr of paihamcnt. Ashe 
had formcily filled the office, lie knew that 
the time of the Clerk of the Ordnance 
was wholly employed; and he thought the 
present salary, which was under 1,000/. a 
year, much too low. The offices of Secre- 
tary to the Trea^ur)* and Admiralty, which 
were of the same scale as that of the 
Clerk of the Ordnance, were more amply 
paid. \\ hell he held the office, the salary 
was double^ its present amount ; and yet 
he never thought he was paid too much 
[^u laugh], iledidnotspcak with reference 
partirulur individual wiio luight fill the to 
auyofiiceiiow, or utaiiy future period, butlir 
thought this, officer justly entitled to clou* 
hie tlic '■alarv he at pro'-eiit received. He 
did not intend to make any motion on the | 
subjisU, but he trusted ministers would 
take It into their consideration. 

Ml. Secretary /Vc/ thought, without 
nn\ r< fereiice to the comparative claims of 
the sccretariob of the Treasury and Admi- 
ralt^s that this subject was h cl 1 worthy ofthe 
attention of his m.ijesty's government. 
He WAS not, of cour&e, prepared to give 
.nny assurance on the subject, as such an 
arrangement did not rest with him per- 
sonally, but he repeated, that the subject 
deserved consideration. 

Mr. Hume trusted that as tlie right hon. 
gentleman expressed his readiness to in- 
crease the salary of an officer in the Ord- 
nance department, because the duties of 
the office were too heavy for the salary, 
he would also be ready to reduce the sala- 
ries of somo other officers in the same 
department whose salaries were too heavy 
for their duties. 

ItARRACK Dbpartmekt.] On the 
resolution ** That I H|d3 W. be granted for 
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dcRnaying the charge of the Ordemee 
Barrack department,*" 

Air. Hobkause observed, that the luMk 
and gallant officer opposite was mUtakcii^ 
when he^iyl contended, the other night, 
that the system of Barracks was recog* 
nised by the petition of rights. Com., 
plaints were made, indeed, at the period to 
which the bon. and gallant officer adverted, 
of the billeting of soldiers, on the people, 
but^tbero were no such thing as a stand- 
ing army at that time. The barrack sys- 
tem had long ago been decided against, 
as a novel and unconstitutional mrae of 
lodgings a standing army. That system 
I was calculated, perhaps, to turn out a 
finer soldier for the parade— a livinw 
machine*, more likely to p^ prompt and 
implicit obedience to hir officers ; but lie 
was sure the hon. and gallant olliccr, wh^ 
wah not less an excellent citixen, ilian an 
honourable soldier, did not wish to make a 
mcro automaton of a soldier, or to perpe- 
tuate a system which separated the cfia- 
racter of the soldier and the citizen. 
Long before the existence of the barrack 
system, our soldiers had distinguished 
themselves by victories, as splendid as any 
which liail since beem obtained. The 
soldier who mixed freely with his country- 
men inigbi not make ho goo<t a machine 
for the parade, but lie was a better man, 
and a betu^r citizen. The union of tlie 
characters of the soldier and the citizen 
h id been strongly infistei^ upon by our 
ablest constitutional writers. The gallant 
olliccr had told them the other night, and 
perhaps ho could not be blamed for doing 
sq, when surrounded withsucliaptilauders, 
ilml the people of lilnglaiitl had thoinselvea 
called for barracks throughout the king- 
dom. Ill support of that opinion bo bad 
rpiotrd the hill of ii.:'lits, but the bill of 
rights only dctieunced the quartering of 
soidicrs on the pt‘ople as a grievance, 
llow', then, could till* gfdiant officer, in 
mirth or in seriouHuc««f», as an argument, 
or as u piece of waggery, interpret sucii a 
declaration into a prciercncc of thcbarrack 
to the billeting system ? If he was 
anxious to ascertain the feeling of the 
people of England on the subject, let him 
look both to the practice of our ancestors', 
and to the sentiments entertained at the 
present day ; or, rather, let him confess, 
that the system owed its support to tboxo 
alone who maintained the necessity ^f 
arming one portion of the people agamst 
the rest. If there existed no other use in 
the motion with which be should conclude, 
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|l iroiiU|»4HMr tiial there was one pereen t *' That thia HoM»partaldag» therefore, 
in tint Honae at least, and he waa of ihose free sentiments with the great com- 
opiidhilllHlt there were many, who knew mentator on the laws of t^is, their conn- 
IWK, iMInga of the people of England try, and wishing to discourage the military 

S IV. ton to coincioe with^ the gallant system therein decried, will not rote a 
infa account of it, and who respect' larger sum than 90,0001. for the barrack 
'the constitution of the country too department in Great Britain in the cur- 
eMl to approve of a system incompa- I rent year ; and this House further humbly 
.liblewith its spirit.— The hon. gentleman begs leave to urge, that no new barrack 
concluded by moving the following for soldiera ought to be ere<cted in the 
amendment to the resolution: ^ inidst or in the vicinity of the metropo- 

** That it appears to this House, that lis.** 
since tlic conclusion of the war in 1816, Sir H. Hordinge said, that with regard 
snore than 2,600,000/. sterling have been to the constitutional question he would 
expended in the Barrack department estaS take the advice of the hon. gentleman,and 
blisfacd in Great Britain and Ireland, and avoid it altogether, as it bad been sufficient-. 
that 136,531/. are proposed to be devot- ly discussed on a former occasion. He 
ed to the same object in the current year, would undertake, however, to shew how 
" That it appears to this House, tnat a the barrack system came to be Ji> generally 
part of the sum so required is to be laid extended, ft was well known, that vari- 
•oot in the construction of a permanent ous petidons had been presented, from 
barrack on the site of the King's Mews, at time to time, praying for relief from the 
Charing-cross; and that thus, in the heart billeting system* which, at the breaking 
of the city and liberties of Westminster, out of the revolutionary war, was resort- 
another military station, separating the ed to as an act of necessity. In 1803, 
soldier from the dtixen, is to be admd to when the war broke out again, govern- 
to many similar establishments to be ment deemed It advisable to send troops 
found in various jHirts of the Idngdom. to the coast, as a means of providing 
**That this Hbuse cannot but view against invasion. It was impossible to 
with the utmost jealousy and suspicion, provide the troops so employed with quar- 
the continuance and increase of a system ters at the public-houses in those districts. 
Utterly inconsistent with to ancient lawa and various petitions against it were again 
and usages of England, such at they find forwarded to parliament. Accordingly it 
them expounded by III the authorities was determined, in mder to relieve the 
who have treated of to constitution of people from the inconvenience of the bil- 
this country, and more particularly by leting system, that several barracks should 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, wno, in his Com- be built within those districts. Govern> 
'lUentaries on the laws of England, after mentcouldnot, therefore, be charged with 
expressly declaring that the laws and con- having built those berracks in opposition 
alitutioti of those kingdoms, know no such to the liberties of the subject, since they 
state aa that of a perpetual standing were for the protection of the country, and 
soldiery ; makes use, in a subsequent in compliance with the desire of the peo- 
passage, of the fbllowing remarkable pie themselves. Besides, the number of 
* words * Nothing, then, according to these barracks had been greatly diminish- 
. these principles, ought to be more guard- ed since the peace. The bon. gentleman 
ed against in a free state, than making the had stated the intention of the govem- 
, asllitary power, when such a one is nc^- ment to erect barracks at Charing-cross, 
soiy to be kept on foot, a body too distinct os one of his reasons for opposmg the 
jfirom the people. Like ours, therefore, it vote; but whatever might eventualfy be 
ought only to be enlisted for a short and done upon that subject, he was not him. 
Hunted time ; the soldiera also should live self apprised of any intention to convert 
intermixed with the pMple ; no separate to Kings Mews into barracks for thesol< 
camp— >no barracks— no inland fortreasas diery. The Board of Ordnance, in fact, 
should be allowed ; and perluqia it might had no power to decide the question, 
, be still better, if, by dismissing a stated though he would confess that, in his opU 
number, and enlistmg others, al evOty nion, such a change woidd'be attoided 
' fonewsl of their term, a circulation coulo with great advantage. He would omposc 
bo kept up between tho army mtd to thissiogle fiut to sal to reasoning or to 
pifipto, ana the citiaen and to scJ^eif ho hoo. gentleoMD— tot before to revolu- 
asort iatimately connected together.* tienaty war, alltheaoldiery io l ^ood e oweri 
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dispersed in billets about the town, and 
that their discipline wns so far destroyed 
and their moral^so corrupted by the op- 
portunities thus afforded them, that in the 
years 1791, 17<)‘J and 1799, among the 
number«of public executions, out of every 
fourteen that were hanged there was one 
guardsman. Since the estubli>hment of 
barracks, the case was so far altered, that 
it was a rurtf thing to hear of u guardsman 
being arraigned, ft must be obvious to 
all who consider tlie subject dispassion- 
ately, that the soldiers were not only 
much more exposed to iiec|iiiru prodigate 
habits under the billeting sx^teni, and (o 
commit outrages wdien lemoved from the 
control of their officers, but were also 
more likely to relax in their discipline; 
for when a sgldier went to billet be dcpci- 
sited his arms in the ariiioury, from whence 
lie did not take tlicin again until he was 
siiniiiiooed to parade ; he had tlicrefure 
less of the habits of a soldier. I'pniithe 
whole, there could be no doubt but that 
in a largo metropolis like London, thc^ ls- 
tablishincnt of barracks bad a teiulLiicy 
to make belter ^oldie^^ and better imui, 
than tlie foniier practice of dispersing 
them through the nietropulis in public 
houses, 

Mr. 7//0/7C contended that the arguments 
of the gallant officer were iiot applicable 
to the present state of the eountiy* He 
had described n state of expected invasion 
but wc were now at peace, and conse- 
quently exempted from the necessity upon 
which he had rested his defence of the 
system, A man did not cease to be a citi- 
zen when he became a soldier, and should 
not be regarded as a mere automaton, to 
be moved only by the will of his com. 
manding officer. If they wished to kttp 
the soldiers separate from the iieople, lluit 
was no reason why they should inuitipiy 
barracks through the town. They might 
remove them from the houses of the peo- 
ple. The sum called for by this grant 
was monstrous, and the object of it was, 
to maintain a milita|(^ despot i^m. For 
these reasons heshould vote for the umend- 
ment of his hon. friend. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division 

Cattle ill-treatment Bill.] Mr. 

R. Martin having moved, that the House 
do resolve itself into a committee on tliis 
bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he had hitherto taken 
no part against the hon. member’s raea* 
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Rures, except that of votbig againsu them. 
He now, however, felt it neccssaiy lusay 
a few words on the subject, liy tW bill 
which the hon. member had introduced 
this session, jt was made an oiVeiice to 
overload a horse. >jow, how was it pos- 
sible to ascertain what load was suited to 
a horse’s strength ? He liad seen a little 
pony who could carry his noble friend 
near him (lord Nugent) with the great- 
est ease. It would be difficult however 
to find many a large horse that would not 
find it itillicult to do the same thing. 11c 
was wiping to admit, that the hon, mem- 
ber woulci have done good, if he had al- 
lowed his bill of last session to remain 
unaltered. He would state why he must 
doubt the hunianiiy of .the hon. mem- 
ber. Ona former evening, he (Mr. Ilumc) 
had made a motion to prevent the tortur- 
ing of men, by flogging. As a matter of 
course he had ex per ted that the hon. mein- 
ht«r would have given him his vote ; but Co 
his great surprise he found, that that hon. 
member who was so anxious to protect 
oxen, and who sympathized so mudi with 
the sutlrriiigs of dogs and cats, did, with- 
out the slightest remorse, consign, ns far 
as hm vote went, 79,000 Ihitish soldiers 
to the torture of the lash. He would 
move by way of amendment, ** that tliis 
lioiise will, upon this clay six iimnths, re- 
solve Itself into the said committee." 

Hie yfttornei/^^fnrral rose to second 
the amendment. The jirebeiit bill, lie said, 
appeared to him to be vexatiitiis and every 
way unnecessary. The definition of the 
offence in the hill which the hon. member 
for (valway had introduced last year was 
theVilful ill-trealnicnt of horses and cat- 
tie. lie understood, however, that the 
object of the present bill vas to render 
the ill-treatinent of those animals, arising 
from inadvertence and negligence, a mis- 
demeanour. 'I'licrc WHS one clause of 
the bill which, in charity to the framer, 
he hoped would be withdrawn. He al- 
luded to the clause which authorraed any 
individual to apprehend a person in the 
act of ill-treating cattle, lie knew from 
the zeal which the hoo. member had here- 
tofore displayed in the cause of humanity, 
that not a week would elapse before he 
would be forced into some desperate con- 
flict in attempting to enforce the law. Ile> 
remembered that the hon. member bad 
been extremely anxious to introduce jjie, 
word “bull” into the bill of la^t year. 
After a long discussion, however, the bull 
was rejected by a large majority. The 
9 K 
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hoo. member, however* contrived to in- 
trodpee the words or other cattle," and 
he hid been endeavouring, during the 
last vear» to persuade the magistrates that 
the Dull was included in tha^ description. 
He Supposed it was for the same object 
that the lion, member had introduced the 
irords •• or other cattle'* into the present 
bill. He objected to having the bull in- 
troduced thus coverti}'. Tlio hon. mem- 
ber should take the bull bj^ the horns, and 
bring it in openly. 

Mr. rr. Smith was convinced that the 
bill of his lion, fiiend, ridiculed as it had 
been, had already conferred great benefit 
upon the community. lie conceived the 
oDjcct of the present bill to be a good 
one, and was therefore disposed to go in- 
to the committee upon it. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he was not unin- 
formed, that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen intended to shew him up. He would 
say further, that the hon. member for 
Aberdeen would not shew up the hon- 
ourable man who represented the county 
of i^alway, unless he had the license of | 
the latter for so doing. With respect to 
bull-baiting the learned attorney-general 
bad Ills (Mr. !\rs} two guineas in his 
pocket, and had given it as his opinion, 
lhatn bull was entitled to legal protection. 

Dr. Lushington considered the present 
bill to be a ni>cc'»$ary adjunct to the act 
of the lastyear ; the eiisetof which act was, 
that the public feeling was no longer 
shocked with those atrocities which hud 
so long disgraced the national character. 
Lord Erskine had, years ago, endeavoured 
without success, to provide that remedy, 
which it was tlic happier lot of the hoii. 
member for Galway to effect. 

Mr. Wynn said, he siiould oppose the 
measure for the reasons which had led 
him to oppose the existing act of the 
hon. niomhor for Galway. 

Mr. Buxton said, he should cordially 
support the motion. He had asked a 
friend what effect the bill of last year had 
produced, and the answer was, that it had 
put an end id half the cruelty which for- 
merly prevailed in the country. 

Mr. Warre said, it had been stated that 
the cases which measures of this kind 
brought before magistrates were in gene« 
ral of so doubtful a character, that ii was 
a chance whether conviction would or 
jvould not take place. Now, he denied 
this to be the fact ; for an overwhelming 
aajoriw of the cases recently prosecuted 
were of so atrocious a character, that con- 
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viction had regulasly followed accusation. 
He should support the motion for the bill 
going into a committee. Jlie instances of 
cruelty to animals were numerous. How 
often were horses, in the last extremity, 
forced beyond their strength and urged 
forward by lighted straw being put under 
them. Would not any man who witnes- 
sed such an atrocity feel gratified at being 
enabled to send such vagabonds before a 
magistrate i 

Mr. Alderman Bridges adverted to the 
shocking barbarities w'hich were every 
day practiced on cattle, aud said, that 
there never was a measure of more hu- 
manity than the one now proposed by 
the hon. member for Galway. He briefly 
pointed out the evil effects which an ha- 
bitual practice of tormenting animals, or 
seeing them tormented, produced on the 
mind, and illustrated his proposition by 
an allusion to Hogarth, whose hero, com- 
menced his progress in cruelty with t^ing 
a canister to a dog*s tail, and ended it by 
comniittirg murder. 

Mr. objected to the bill, on ac- 

count of the great disproportion w'ould it 
would cstablibh between punishaicnt and 
crime, and in which he saw an attempt to 
proceed still further in the march of 
penalty. The bill of last session had, it 
was said, effected much good; but, be- 
cause it did not do all that the hon. niein- 
ber contemplated, he now came forward, 
and called on the House to tolerate a 
most disproportionate punishment, by 
making the offence a misdemeanour, at 
the discretion of the magistrate. 

Air. G. Bankes expressed his anxiety 
to go into u committee, where the House 
%vould have an opportunity of examining 
all the details of the measure. He must 
object most strongly to the spirit of levity 
with which the question luid been treated, 
and the sort of argumentum nd hominem 
which had been so frequently resorted 
to. 

Mr. Iludisson snoke against the bill. 
The House, he sai\ was now required to 
increase the punishment for this offence, 
although the hon. member for Galway 
had sluiwn that this was not necessary. 
The hon. member had himself stated to 
the House, that, generally, when he ob- 
tained a conviction, he paid the penalty 
himself, the persons accused being mostly 
too poor to pay it. This, surely, proved, 
that the present bill was sufficiently se- 
vere. 

Mr. Courtenay objected to going 
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into the committee. If the act of last 
year had been duly executed and had 
been found inadequate, that might have 
been a goq/r reason for fresh legislation ; 
but as that was not the case, he could 
nut ccfnsciit to create a new inisde* 

meanour. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared : For gning into the com- 
mittee 1 1. * Against it Ifl. There being 
only thirty members present, the House, 
of course, adjourned. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

JVvibivsday^ March 10. 

Silk Tkaok.] Mr. KlUce rose to pre- 
sent a petition from tlio Hibbon- weavers 
and Silk- mamifacturersorCuventry, against 
the proposed alteration in thelaws rela- 
tive to the Silk Manufacture. The petition 
had, he said^ been in his hands some days, 
but had not been previously presented, 
through mistake. He presented it now 
for the purpose of availing himself of the 
opportunity of stating, that the leading 
men in the trade had received an explana- 
tion fiom the Treasur}' that morning, which 
gave them the most eom|)lete satisfaction. 
Tho^c of Coventry iiad already left town 
with the d(*termination of putting all 
their people into iinmediate active em- 
ploy meiii. 

'i'ho Ilcniso having resolved itself into a 
coinniittceto eon.<tider ot'tlieSilk Ilonniies, 
Mr. Iluskio>«nn moved “ That, one half of 
the bounties on the exportation of 
silk iiianuraetiircK shall he allowed on all 
such manufactures as having been wttre- 
lioused, shall be taken out for home con- 
sumption within thirty days after the 5lh 
of April 1S21*.’* 

Mr. FAlice repeated, that ihc depu- 
tation of bilk manufacturers from the 
country, wdio hud waited on the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on this subject, had 
returned home perfectly satisfied, and had 
considered themselves very lilicraliy dealt 
w’ith by his majesty 'j^f^verrimcnt. There 
was to be a meeting of silk manufacturers 
of the city of London that da}', for the 
purpose of pressing on government, and 
on parliament, a further extension of 
time. Knowing what he did of the 
temper of the House, he had recom- 
mended the parties to desist from any 
such application ; lest, should the matter 
be again brought under consideration, a 
curtailment, instead of an extension of 
lime, should be the consequence. He 


thought it was niucli better to let the mat- 
ter stand ns it was, especially as his 
majesty's government had certainly dong 
every thing in their power to diininUh tho 
inconvenicnees which might result (rom 
the proposed measure. 

Mr. Huskmon observed, that undoubt- 
edly he did not conceive that any propo- 
sition for a further extension or time 
would be favourably received by the 
Hoi^c. In his own opinion, the time which 
had been granted, was not at all called 
for; but he had ceded ir, in deference to 
the feelings of the parties interc£ted, and 
with a \fu\v to conciliate, ns much as pos- 
sible, those who thought their interests 
might suffer by the measure. 

Mr. Alderman tVead said, that sonic of 
the siiuiller dealers were under apprehen- 
sion lest their goods nuisl go through the 
hands of Mhe great manufacturers. 

Mr. //7/y/‘/jrA'o;i replied, that every thing 
would he done that ennid be done to fo* 
cilitate the matter. 'J'he goods would be 
received in parcels, and there would be 
only sucli prccniitiona used at were neces- 
sary to ascertain that they were really 
neiv. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SinivKv AMP Vamtation of Irb- 
LANn.] Mr, SprinfT mice snkl, he rose 
to move two resolutions ; the one decia- 
ralory of the expediency and necessity of 
a new Survey and Vahiaiiqii of Ireland, 
the other for the a|>p<Miiiment of a select 
commit lee on the biihject. It would not 
be neces>:iry for him to detain the House 
lopg, as he understood there was no in- 
tention to oppose his motion. In fact, 
when an lion, friend of his gave notice of 
this motion for him, he was not aware 
that there was a sum in the estimates for 
the year to be ap|)licd to the very Ptir- 
pose of carrying such a survey into effect. 
He ivas glad to find that his majesty's 
government thought with him on the sub- 
ject ; and, so far would liis motion bo 
from interfering with their jntentions, that 
lie hoped it would prove in cordial unison 
with them. Jt was indispensable that an 
affair of such magnitude should bo first 
considered in all its details by a select 
committee of that House. 

Mr. Dawson expressed his perfect con- 
currence ill the hon. gentleman's views 
and his hope that the whole subject wnnkl 
be fully and satisfactorily discussed. 
himself, be was particularly interested in 
it ; for he represented a county which had 
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sufiered more from the preeent tystcm 
lhaii any other in Irelantl. He trusted 
that tlrii would be only the beginnini^ of 
amamelioration of the evils occasioned by 
the very larfi^o and niie'inJ rates now 
levied ill Ireland by gnriil j'try and paro- 
chial aHsessments. Notli.ng could be 
more grossly incorrect unil deceptive than 
the present Nutveys. 

Colonel strongly rreonnnended 

that the new surveys Khonld be made 
under the direction of tlic Hoard of Ord- 
nance. They would then be execuhed by' 
men of science, and would bo iniifortii 
and satisfactory'. * * 

Sir J. Seuiporl expatiated on the evils 
of the present system, liut was of opinion, 
that if the surveys were executed by' the 
Ordnance*, they would take loo nuicb 
time, and ivlien completed would not be 
sufficient for the required purpose. 

Mr. 1). Jh‘oivnt\ as an instance of the 
inaccuracy of the present survey.-, men- 
tioned that i\ gentleman of the luime of 
M’Furlan bud surveyed the C'Kinty of 
Mayo, when it was ctweied with siniw. 

Mr. (Utulhunt ibonglit an Otdiuince 
survey a necessary preliniiiun v. An ac- 
curate map of the cmintry would be an 
execliiMit fotiiulatioii fi»r further pr«j 4 -red- 
iiiK»- *i'he committee, however, would be 
the place in witicli this and all ntlier 
mutters of detail might be ituust advan- 
tageously discussed. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


uousv. OF r.oitns. 

Thunthi/^ May 11 . 

Austrian Loan Hii.i..] On the order 
of the day for the thiid reading of iliih 
bill. 

Lord Holland rose lo make n few ob- 
servations on this measure, lie said, he 
was certainly ready lo acknowledge, and 
bad already acknowledged, that though 
the sum received on this transact ion was 
much less than the sum that was due, yet 
that it was much more than the country, 
or the humble individual now addressing 
their lordships, ever expected w-nuld be 
paid by the imperial debtor. He must 
therefore acknowledge, that much ability 
appeared lo liavo been employed in bring- 
ing this transaction to its present conclu- 
sion. 'Ihere was, probably, also nuicli 
exesreise of good temper in the manner 
of coiuUiciing the negotiation ; for as it 
be presumed there was some good 
feelillgin the imperial character, it was 
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doubtless thought advisable not to exposCt 
in plain terms, the nature of the settle- 
ment, but to allow the debtor to take credit 
fifl* some virtue, though he was at a loss 
uhat that virtue might be; it was not 
generoiiity, and it could hardly be called 
Imiicrty. lie was rcaily, however, lo ac- 
quiesce ill this hill, and to concur in car- 
rying it into eiU'ct ; but not in the state- 
ments and recital with which' it had been 
passed by the Commons* He did not 
object ^u inijcli to the language of the 
preamble on account of his own opinion, 
as to preserve the consistency and dignity 
of parliament. In negociating the con- 
vciilion on ivhich the hill was founded, 
there might he some reason for concealing 
the sum due, and stating only that which 
was paid. He was aware that persons 
moving in high siiuations must have a nice 
serse of honour, or at least were always 
supposed to have it ; hut whether they 
had it or not, from the inodes of courts 
and the servility unfortunately too com- 
mon in laiiiuin nature, that tpiality was 
always attrihnlCil to them. It was tlierc- 
lorc lo he preMimed, that lliobc who iiii- 
n.igi'd tliis tiansaction did not choose lo 
exluhit it to one of the parties in its true 
ligiit ; hut thought it necessary, from nio- 
(ivis of d( licucy, to disguise, as far us 
possible, the nature of it from Ins imperial 
majesty ; wIioac nice sensibility would 
doubtless have been greatly ailected if he 
had been told, that he was compounding 
a debt, instead of lionoiiruhly discharging 
it. This might he tlie excuse for nut 
stating what was really* due in the con- 
veiUion ; but he saw no reason for the 
same delicacy in an act of parliament. 
( treat talent must, however, have been 
displayeil by the per>ons who managed 
this atl'air, in persuading his imperial ma- 
jesty, that his large debt was paid. It was 
extremely diflicidt to discover liow’ this 
persuasion could have been produced, and 
he had been puzzling himself with con- 
jectures about it. Perhaps those who 
acted for his impt\ jl majesty had been 
pursuing a study for which a gentleman 
on his (loul IPs) entrance into life was 
greatly distinguisliod. That gentleman, 
the late Mr. Horne Tookc, had directed 
his attention to the origin and meaning 
of words, and to their various applications. 
In spile of the little that was to he got by 
the barren nature of the one studv* and 
the sandy foundation of the other, he had 
earned ins etymology into metaphysics, 
in order to account for the different shades 
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in the sense of words. Now, as it did not 
appear from the convention with Austria, 
that a word ofdoubt had been thrown out 
as to the sum mentioned being less tlAn 
it ought to liavc been — as there was no- 
where *any specification of the amount 
due— l)e could not understand by what 
kind of logic the emperor hiiii been con- 
vinced that the debt was paid. lie had, 
consequently, been, like Mr. Horne Tooke, 
driven to etymology, in order to discover 
the meaning which was attached in the 
imperial court to the verb “to pay.*' 
IVrhaps the negotiators derived it from 
the word because it was from dis- 

tricts, or towns, or the people wlio inhabit 
lliein, tliat all puynients come, according 
to the saying, ** pagorunt popuii vecligttfia 
premuntur'' % and this was what ail who 
were lavish of the public money, whether 
emperors or legislators, should well con- 
sider and bear in mind. Another word, 
however, was perhaps the origin of the 
idea conveyed in the convention. It 
might come from jMcio or paciscor^ be- 
cause the imperial negotiator considered 
the matter done and settled, the bargain 
carried into effect, and completed by the 
payineiit. If this would not do, perlnips 
their lordships would allow that the deri- 
vation might be from paenre^ to make 
tractable, and also to pacify, satisfy, and 
appease, Tfius his imperial majesty inigiit 
be taiiglit to saVf “ It is true i do not pay 
my debts in full, but 1 shall give some- 
thing to picify and appease tho>e members 
of the Ikitish parliament who have been 
talking so loudly and so freely of my af- 
fairs.” ^>onicthiiig had accordingly been 
done to pacify and appease their lord- 
ships. A sum, not amounting to one- 
seventh of what was fairly due, had been 
trunsmiitcd to this country. — He had thus 
gone through most of the words from which 
those persons who amused themselves with 
such studies were likely to account for 
this new conventional meaning of the word 
•*poy.'* But he mu^not forget the word 
pecus : and that br'*ight to his recollec- 
tion the golden ffcecc, which had been 
tninsferred to his imperial majesty’s fa- 
mily from the dukes of Burgund3% and 
according to which the House of Austria, 
w'iih reference to this transaction, might 
still say •« Pretium non vile laboris/* As 
much ingenuity had doubtless been ex- 
ercised by the learned men of Austria, in 
fcalisfying any imperial scruples which 
might have existed as to the meaning of 
paying one’s debts, it was to be hoped 
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that their labours would more reconcile 
their emperor to learning. He had hea^ 
stories of a visit paid some years ago by 
his imperial majesty to Italy, in the course 
of which tieit sovereign was said to have 
exhibited no great desire to cnenurago 
any kind of study. Trom what was re- 
ported, it would appear that his imperial 
majesty wanted for subjects men who 
never troubled tlu nisei ves cither with 
rcatjing or thinking. He sincerely hoped 
that, the next time his imperial majesty 
should visit his loyal and learned university 
of Pavia, he would show that he enter- 
taineil af^rulefiil sense of the service which 
some clever scholars had rendered him by 
sti ably glossing over the word “pay." 
Then, indeed, he mighi he expected to 
exclaim — 

How charming is clivino philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crahhcHl, as ihill fools suppose, 
But musical as is y\ polio's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nccUrM sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.'* 

But, let the court of Vienna explain the 
matter as it might, it waa for their lord- 
bliips to lake care that they did not pass 
a hill which on the fuqe of it, suppressed 
a fact and contained an absurdity. The 
prcainble recited, that this country had 
granted two loans to the emperor of Aus- 
tria, and it was afterwards stated that his 
iniperial majesify ivoiiJd pay 2,.0OO,(K)(l/. 
ill saiist'action of the debt thiia contracted. 
Now, it might be convenient to give np 
rlaiiiiing the full repayment, and to be sa- 
li.sfie<l and appeased wUh these '2,.*;(y0,(X)0/. ; 
but why was nut the amount of the debt 
sl|ited ? Were their lordships aware of 
the amount of the sinns which this country 
had expended on Austria? Besides sub- 
sidies, tlic debt in question arose from two 
loans contracted for, the one in the year 
1795, the other in tlie year 1797. Two 
reasons were assigned for granting these 
loans. The first was, that the money af- 
forded facilities for bringing Austria into 
the field ; flic second, that good security 
was given by tliat power .for the repay- 
ment; indeed, it was boasted in that 
House, that the security was os solid as 
that of the Bank of England. It was tri- 
umphantly said, that we could sue tbc 
emperor fbr the money in his own courts. 
These reasons, and the great advantage 
of the co-operation of Austria to the com- 
mon cause, were tlic grounds urged fof tins 
profuse expenditure of the public inonc)'- 
But, what was the result of this extra- 
vagance ? Part of the money arising from 
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these loaDS wes actually not paid to the 
emperor of Austriai until after he had 
made peace, and was in his turn paying 
BKpey to the enemy of this country. After 
tli^eaty of Campo Formio concluded, 

remittances of the instalments of these 
loans were made to Austria. The two 
loans amounted to more than six millions, 
and this country was bound for the pay- 
ment both of principal and interest. Great 
Britain had guaranteed the paymei^t of 
certain annuities for twenty-five years, 
which on the whole amounted to more 
than 5,000,000/. ^ as to tiic interest, it 
appeared that iiis imperial majesty nevef 
paid it ibr more than one year. These 
annuities, added to the original debt made 
about 12,600,000/. Butwewcrestillbound 
to pay for a time about 223,000/., which, 
taken at the present rate of the money 
market, might be reckoned at other 5 
millions. So that, with what was paid and 
what was lost, the bargain cost the coun- 
try altogether about 17^ millions. This 
was the amount, without calculating com- | 
pound interest, which he ini^ht fairly have 
done. For this va^t sum all that was now 
paid was millions. Such being the 
nature of the transaction, he was not sur- 
prised that his imperial majesty did not 
choose to describe it ; but he saw no rea- 
son why it should not have been fairly 
recorded by the framers of tMs bill. He 
had heard that this extraordinary settle- 
ment of an account bad somewhere or 
other been considered as a ** Uod-send.’’ 
Such a description of the transaction cer- 
tainly w'as not very decorous to the em- 
peror of Austria ; for it was a plain ac- 
knowledgment, that to pay his debts w*as 
the Jast thing expected by those who were 
the loudest in their approbation of his 
imperial majesty's sense of honour and 
justice. lie should like to know what 
would be said of a similar case in the city 
of London. Were be to go within 
Tcmple-bar with a promissory-note for 
10,000/., and inquire the character of the 
.person whose ^ signature it bore, would 
It not be strange if, in answer to his in- 
quiries, some one should launch out in 
praise of the acceptor, and say—** Oh, 
ihere*s not an honester man in the world, 
nor one more able and willing to pay bis 
debts’*— and after all were to end with 
the observation, ** if you ^t 1,000/. from 
himt* fur your note, it will be a God- 
send/’— *It had seemed necessary for him 
to say thus much, to dissipate the delusion 
wWeb prevailed, and to make it be kept 
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in mind, that the money received was really 
nothing more than a small oomposition 
for a large debt. Thcie 2,500,000/. 
seamed, however, to be received by cer- 
tain persons, as if a shower of gold had 
descended upon them. They seemed at 
a loss what to do with it, and looked 
anxiously about for objects to expend it 
upon. ** How shall we lay it out ? Does 
the Church want any thing f Does the 
Crown want any thing ?*’ were the excla- 
mations which this God-send excited. 
Now, if their lordships’ House, or the 
other House of parliament, thought fit to 
give the public money to the building of 
palaces or churches — and, by-the-by, it 
was remarkable that the church of Eng- 
land, which was one of the richest churches 
in Europe, wus the only one he ever heard 
of that never did any thing for itself — he 
did not mean to say that sucli an applica- 
tion of money might not be right ; that 
was a question for consideration ; but cer- 
tainly, the reason of its being right was 
not ti)e receipt of this money from the 
emperor of Austria, though the whole 
manner in which the subject had been 
treated tended to impress that opinion 
on the public. The people of England, 
like the fleece of Gideon, received none 
of the dew which was fulling around them. 
A commission had been appointed for 
regulating the repairs of Windsor Palace. 
To this he seriously objected. Whatever 
was thought necessary to be done in that 
way, ought to be done under the direction 
of tile legal and official servants of the 
crown, on their responsibility- fie said 
this solely from a just constitutional jea- 
lousy. Those who had promoted this 
measure-^among whom were many per- 
sons whom he respected — would not sup- 
pose that he refiected on the appointment 
of this committee on any other ground, 
than that he considered it derogatory to 
the Crown. It was derogatory to the 
Crown ; because the constitution always 
supposed that it ute left to the constitu- 
tional oHicers of tliq^rown to determine 
what money ought be expended on 
such objects. It might be said, that the 
object of t lie comniission was to lake care 
that nothing unsuitable to the honour of 
the country should be done* That, how- 
ever, was a reason which was not very 
complimentary to the Crown. But even 
viewed in that way, he could not look at 
the institution of a committee of taste as 
the best means of attaining such an object. 
In the afiairs of government he was wid- 
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ing to go at far at most people— indeed, 
many of hit friends lliouglii be went too 
far in support ^f the maxim that “ in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 
But. in ai{aii;s of taste as well as of war. 
be was convinced that the direction ought 
to be left to one individual ; because, as 
the former required promptness of execu- 
tion, so did the latter simplicity of design; 
and these advantages could only be ob- 
tained by trusting to individuals. lie 
need not go far from their lordships’ House 
to find many instances, which might prove 
that committees of taste, though composed 
of men of great eminence in various de- 
partments, never produced any thing that 
did honour to the country, it was not, 
howover, on this giound that he objected 
to ihc coiiimission, but because itsappoiiit- 
nicnt was an invasion of the constitution. 
If any thing more important than another 
had been gained to this country by tire ! 
Revolution, it was the necessity under 
which the servants of the Crown were 
placcdt^of having the confidence of par- 
liament. He was therefore against lessen- 
ing their responsibility. It was necessary 
that they should always keep in mind, 
that the servants of the Crown must have 
the confidence of the Crown ; but that 
could not be separated from the confi- 
dence of both Houses of Parliament. He 
did not mean to say, that the evil to which 
this measure tendi^ was desired. Jt was 
nut done, he believed, from design, but 
arose out of that convenience of the mo- 
ment, upon which the noble earl the other 
night excused another measure. Their 
lordships ought, however, to be on their 
guard against the tendency of thus yield- 
ing to the convenience of the moment. 
He should therefore move, that this bill 
l>c rc-comraitted, with the iutention of al- 
tering the preamble. 

The Earl of Liverpool was free to ac- 
knowledge, that the noble lord had been 
very entertaining in the first part of bis 
speech. After atten^ng, however, to it 
very closely, he couw not clearly discover 
what the noble s object was. When 
ihe nob'e lord^avc notice of his intention 
to call the consideration of the House 
to this JmII, it appeared that he had 
in view to object^ to the phraseology 
of not sufficiently describing what 
was meant to be enacted. Now no per- 
son could suppose that it would be pro- 
per to draw up such a bill as the present^ 
in a very oSmaive manner to one of the 
parties. But, what more eould be done 
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than to refer to the transaction as it t6ok 
placet The fact was, that a loan had 
been granted to Austria, and this country 
had accepted a sum in lieu of the whole 
demand. '4'he real object of the noblo \ 
lord appeared to be latlier to read the 
House a lecture on the Austrian govern* 
ment, than to make any amendment on 
the bill. Had this been done fairly, ho 
should not have thought it objectionable; 
but^the noble lord had acted like a coun« 
sel stating a case, and had brought for- 
ward every thing unfavourable to the side 
he opposed, carefully keeping in the back 
|;roiuid every thing tending to the honour 
of the Austrian government. The noUs 
lord liad argued, that this money had been 
granted to the emperor of Austria, wich^ 
out any necessity-— as if no wars hod in* 
torvened, between the time at which it 
was advonced, and the time of payment; 
and as if no good reason could be assigned 
for letting it lie over for five-uiid-tweniy 
years. He appealed to their lordsliips 
whether any person listening to the no* 
ble lord’s speech would not consider this 
to be the nature of the transaction I The 
whole question, however, at the time the 
loan was granted, was,* whether it would 
bo better to give Austria six millions in 
that %vny nr as a subsidy ? Many per- 
sons thought it would have been bettor 
to have grantird it as a subsidy than aa 
a loan; and certainly at the time tho 
transaction was carried into ettcct, there 
was no inilividual who voted for the loan 
who would not have voted for giving the 
money as a subsidy. It was true, as the 
noble lord said, that some of the instal* 
inents had been remitted after the peace 
of Campo I'ormio ; but after that peace, 
Austria bad been engaged in no less than 
four wars ; namely, tlio war which termi- 
nated with the battles of Marengo and 
Hohcnliiulen ; the war which terminated 
with the battle of Austcriitz ; the war 
which terminated with the battle of 
Wagram ; and the war which terminated 
with the battle wliicb broqght the affairs 
of Europe into the state in which they 
were now placed. He believed that no 
public man, who bad examined tlie trans- 
actions of those times, could fail to be 
convinced, that Austria had in idl those 
wars, fought to the last— that she had 
never yielded but from necessity, and was 
always ready to rise again, againssUbe 
common enemy. Under such ctrcuia* 
stances, it became this governtnent to 
emnsider what was due to Austria* He 
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had already atated, that there had been 
four^ wart since the loan was granted. 
Duriite those wars three subsidies had 
been {planted to Austria; and, in grant* 
Ins thMe subsidies, not a wor^ had been 

iMUa on (he subject oC this loan. When 
the friends of the noble lord were in of- 
fice, they themselves ollercd a subsidy 
to Austria, if she would march and co- 
operate with Prussia. He certainly did 
not blame them for this ; but he wished 
to remind the noble lord, that in tnaaing 
that offer, no idea of repayment of the 
loan was suggested. Austria did not 
march; but notwithstanding herr refusal* 
some cliar|;c8 which the Austrian govern- 
ment had incurred were paid by the noble 
Iord*8 friends; and in liquidating those 
charges they never once reminded Aus- 
tria of the existence of this loan. The 
present government, however, did call 
upon Austria to settle this transaction ; 
but he certainly was not sanguine as to 
the amount which might be received. At 
the same time such was his sense of the 
policy which ought to be followed by the 
Austrian governmeiit, that he would have 
advised the payment of something. Many 
persons, well informed on the subject, 
were perfectly convinced that nothing 
had more cenefed to raise the credit of that 
overnment than this very measure, and 
e was convinced that Austria had gained 
more than she had lost by this payment. 
'When all the circumstances were taken 
into consideration, any reasonable person 
would rather be inclined to doubt w'he- 
ther we were justified in asking so much, 
than whether we ought to have deman- 
ded more. With regard to the persodal 
character of the emperor of Austria he 
should be wanting in duty if he were not 
to say, that no sovereign ever sat on a 
throne who uosscssed nicer or more ho- 
nourable feelings. He doubtless was de- 
sirous to bring the transaction to an ad- 
justment ; but whatever misconcepcion 
might have gone abroad, he must also 
say, that the individual by whom his Im- 
perial majesty was supposed to be chiefly 
advised, was also convinced of the neces- 
sity of making the arrangement. His 
noble friend had alluded to what had 

I iassed elsewhere on the subject of this 
oan. when a right hon. friend of his had 
Slated the manner in which he proposed 
lo provide for certain public services. In 
opening the state of the finances for Che 
year, his right hon. friend had referred 
to the receipt of 8,500,000/. from Aus- 
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tria, and had stated, that government 
would be enabled-^not in consequence of 
that payment alone, but ^y it and the 
existence of a surplus revenue— to afford 
some relief to the country, and to apply 
a portion to certain other purposes.- The 
objects to which the application was pro- 
posed to be made were those which ap- 
peared most necessary. He should say 
nothing about the 500,000/. proposed to 
be granted for churches. After whai had 
been said on a former occasion on that 
subject, it could not now be necessary to 
discuss it. The other appropriation which 
had been alluded lo was equally unobjec- 
tionable. It was, for the preservation 
and the ornament of a structure which 
was venerated in this country, and had 
been admired by all foreigners who had 
had the opportunity of viewing it. The 
receipt of the money from Austria had 
given facility to the arrangements wdiichthe 
government had in view ; but the specific 
sum which had been proposed to be applied 
to the building of cluirches, and textile re- 
pairs of Windsor Castle, would have been 
so applied, although the money had never 
been paid by Austria, fie therefore could 
not think that the observations of his no- 
ble friend were at all warranted. It was not 
a new palace which was to be built, but cer- 
tain necessary alterations to be made in a 
structure which was the object of general 
admiration. Funds must have been found 
for carrying on the works ; for the repairs 
could not have been longer delayed. As 
to the bill, he saw no ambiguity in it ; 
and with regard to the sum expressed in 
ft, the country had received as much from 
Austria as it had any just reason to ex- 
pect. 

Lord objected strongly to the 

I preamble of the bill, since it did not men- 
tion the sum received from Austria as 
being the payment of a debt. Without 
such an acknowledgment in direct terms, 
the clause i!i the preamble was unintelligi- 
ble. Nobody could rcrtainly deny, that we 
had advanced moiii^j^o tlie government 
of Austria under a prOT..|,<e of repayment, 
and that this was our only .Pturn. What 
else was necessary to constiti te a debt ? 
It had been said, that our money had been 
eUpended in wars; but, for whot:^ advan- 
tage were those wars carried on: ,For 
the advantage of the emneror of Austria. 
It was true the emperor had not succeed- 
ed in those wars : but that was not our 
fault. It however showed, that the em- 
peror bad then made the same kind of 
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miscalculation respecting the difficulties j our rulers had done so, that i\»e suit had 
of the contest and the probabilities of sue- i been carried on for the last tweniy years* 
cess, which h^had since made respecting ; and that, as it happened nearer home, « 
the amount of his obligations to this coitn- great part of the contested property had 
try and ihe sum necessary for fulfilling been swallowed up in fees of court and 
them. • Had the transaction between the other law expenses [a laugh]. The 
emperor and this country been placed on great cause of « Rex o. Emperor,*’ in- 
its properfooting, either in theprcanible of volving so vast an interest, must have 
the bill or in the statements of the minister, been heard and re-Iieard-^It must have 
mucli of wliat was now said against the been considered and re-considered— it 
Austrian government might have been must have been argued and rc-argued, be* 
spared. People would not probably in fore tho Austrian great judge of equity, 
that case have been so malicious as to have The court must have taken home the pa- 
tnlked of those two millions and a lialf, as pers; and then the court must have lost 
being a saving out otabankrupl's property, ^he papers; and then the court roust have 
as a contpo&ition with an insolvent, as half- reouired to have its memory refreshed^ 
a-crown in the pound wrung from an unwil- • and to be supplied with new papers: The 
ling or dishonest debtor: nor would tho j lawyers also must have had refreshers, 
ministers h^ve insulted the emperor, by t The court afterwards must have fixed a 
pretending surprise, tliat he should pay day for judgment, and that day having 
his debts, and callinci; that payment a arrived, the court must not have given 
***God-scnd.** In order to shew that the j judgment ; and then the court, under a 
preamble might have been more precise, solemn promise to give judgment, must 
and have denominated this money as the have fixed upon anoth.'T day ; and when 
payment of a debt, he begged to call the that other day came, the court must have 
attention of their lordships to the trnns- had a doubt, and have postponed its dc« 
actions out of which the debt arose. The cision to another day ; and wlicn that 
minister of the day, Mr. Pitt, had called other day arrived, the court must have 
upon parliament to lend this money to required again to be refreshed. At last, 
the government of Austria, on what he when the law and the lawyers liad had 
termed good security, the very best secu- their full swing, and twenty years liud 
rity. A regular contract was entered into, been spent in forwarding the cause, the 
Ihe deed was signed, scaled, and delivered, court must have pronounced its decree, 
Mr. Pitt had boasted of the certainty by which the emperor was ordered to 
which it gave us of recovering our due; pay the account oi 2,500,000/., while we 
he even went Che length of saying, that if paid by far the greater sum to tlie lawyers, 
the emperor refused to pay us’voluntarily, and for the bill of costs [a laugh]. We 
we could sue him, like a reluctant debtor, had thus obtained only 2,500, OCX)/, out of 
in his own courts. Now, here he would six millions which was the original loan, 
beg leave to ask, whether, the minister and we had lost all ihe interest, which in 
had stated this last security from excess of the course of twenty years hod swelled 
caution, or for the purposes of delusion ? the debt to ttventy millions ; but we could 
This ’Appeared to him a very proper ques* not very much complain, when we con- 
tion to be solved by the Pitt club, and he sidered what miglit have happened nearer 
should expect to see it answered at its home, namely, that wc might have lost 
next meeting. Some persons were dispo- not only the original principal sum of six 
aed to put the latter interpretation on the millions, but migrit have expended, in an 
words of the minister ; while others had attempt to recover it, the other two and a 
considered the mori^ transaction men- half millions, which we were now enabled 
lioned in the bil^.^.rore the House as the to pocket. With the piticeeds of this 
result of a proceeding, or the pro- j successful suit ev Vienna, ministers would 
ceeds arisiidfoiit of the sale of a bank- ! he enabled to repeal our law taxes— to 
rupt's estm£ God forbid that he should j give us law cheapiT at liome. Another 
so conri^ it. God forbid that he should consequence, probably, of this expensive 
insimi^ any thing against the honour of litigation with the emperor was, a bill to 
hi^^lmperial majesty, or even hint a sus- diminish the expenMrS of law proceedings 
picion tltat the emperor had not paid his for the recovery of small debts. Goje/ern- 
just debts I ^ As our power to sue him in ment had foun^ it so difficult to recover 
his own courts badbmao broadly stated, this debt from Austria, that it was willing 
he fiord K.) had a right to assume that to facilitate tho recovery of other clehta» 
VOL, Xw 3 L 
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Then, from the experience of the evils of 
ddsy in our suit with the emperor, minis- 
tem hsd seen the propriety of instituting 
iDj|uiry into the causes of delay in the 
edwt of chancery [ a laugh]. Ail 
these beneficial consequences, he was glad 
to perceive, hiul resulted from the termU 
nation of this long*protracted suit at 
Vienna. Now, he thought ministers ought 
to have inserted a proper description of 
these transactions, and an avowal of the 
debt, in the preamble to the bill before the 
House. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that in rising 
to make a few observations on the questioiif 
be would refrain from noticing the speech 
of the noble lord who spoke last, which, 
was of too facetious a nature to require 
an answer. He was however prepared to 
defend the court of Vienna from any im- 
putation of bad faith or dishonest feeling 
in the present transaction. The loan for 
which we were now paid the 2,500, 000^. 
was advanced to Austria for the accom- 
plishment of objects particularly con- 
nected with the interests and policy of 
Great Britain. It was peculiarly a British 
object at that time to drive the French 
out of the Netheflands ; and to enable 
Austria to effect this, an advance of 
money was necessary. Mr, Fox had said 
at the time, that, so little did be expect 
its repayment, he would have preferred a 
subsidy to a loan. It was so peculiarly 
destined to enable Austria to recover pos- 
session of the Netlieriancls, that its repay- 
ment, was fixed on the Belgic revenues. 
Had the enterprise succeeded, which this 
money was intended to promote, there 
could be little doubt that the loan woUld 
have been punctually paid. That it waa 
rather intended as a subsidy than a loan, 
was evident from the fact, that wc had 
thrice subsidized the Austrian government 
since, and had never alluded to this debt. 
In 180S, in 1809, ond in 181 S, when 
Austria received pecuniary aid from this 
country, no mention was made of any ob- 
ligation under which she previously laid, 
liad the subje^^t been mentioned, and had 
Austria, anticipating a fiiture claim, re- 
uested at any of these epochi that this 
ebt should be annulled, could any noble 
lord beliere that the demand would have 
been resisted i Austria had therefore a 
right to be surprised at the renewal of ihia 
qlaim. In 1816, when, after having pas- 
•ed what was called two successive rank- 
niptcies, the Austrian government deter- 
oauitd to adopt a new financial system, it 
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published a list of all its debts and pro- 
perty. In this list the debt to Great Bri- 
tain did not appear. On seeing this list, 

were bound to mention so important 
an omission, if we had meant to make a 
future claim. But we took no such step. 
What surprise roust not Austria have felt, 
j therefore, when after this she saw the 
' claim revived. Much had been said about 
suing the emperor in his own Courts, and 
if he had been so sued, probably his courts 
would have decided against him ; but he 
much doubted, after twenty years silence, 
with so many opportunities of making the 
claim, whether our own courts would have 
given a decision against him. The amount 
of the sum advanced in lieu of all claims 
had been the subject of animadversion ; 
but that amount was not so much a ques- 
tion of will, as of ability. Had Great 
Britain demanded more, she would have 
obtained nothing. Yet the sum, small as 
it was, compared with the nominal amount 
of the debt, was nearly as much as Aus- 
tria hnd received. Though the loan was 
about six millions, yet, from the state of 
the exchanges, and the difficulties of trans- 
fer, not much more than tlu ce millions 
had reached the coders of Austria. The 
money was so far advanced for British in- 
terests, that it was stipulated to be 
emended under the inspection of British 
officers. Officers had accordingly been 
appointed for the purpose, and there was 
no doubt that every farthing of it had 
been employed to forward operations 
which fell in with the policy of our own 
government. He was glad that his noble 
friend (the earl of Liverpool) had not 
only done justice to the character of the 
emperor of Austria, in this transaction, 
but to that of his minister prince Metter- 
nich. With regard to the emperor, he 
would say, that a more virtuous prince 
never sat on the throne of any country ; 
but still he would add, that contrary to 
the advice of his chief minister, he would 
not have urged the repayment of this sum. 
The noble earl thentexpressed his appro- 
bation of the objects^ which a part of 
this sum was to be employin'.; namely, the 
building of churches, the l eation* of a 
picture gallery, and the repaid of Wind- 
i sor CasUe. 

Lord Ciifdem obsenred, that part^f^f the 
money which we lent to the emperor of 
Austria had found ita way into the pockets 
of Napolepo. The fashion seemed now 
to be to compliment the emperor of Aus- 
tria ; but if he was to credit the account 
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which Mr. Roae had given of the present 
state of Italy, a more detestable tyrant 
never existed|thaa the emperor appeared 
to be in that part of his dominions. Vet 


Shortly after, proclamation was made br 
the principal police magistrate, offering an 
amnesty to the Ribbon'men, on condition 
I of tlicir taking the oath of allegiance, re> 
this account had come from no jacobin or ' nouncing their secret aHOciations, and de* 
radical, but from a gentleman whose cha- ; livering upnbeir arms. A great many ac* 
racter gave weight to bis testiiuony on cepted the conditions, and since that timo 
such a subject. His goveniment of Italy | these counties bad been remarkably tran- 
had been excessively cruel. He had ! quit ; so much so, that the orderly con- 
ground down that unfortunate country ' duct of the inhabitants had been much 
to the very dust ; and, as he had ruined ; praised by the government of Ireland. He 
it. it was not improbable that from Italy ; wohid tliercfore move, in the first place, 

• e ^ 1 


would ultimatclv proceed the destruction 
of himself and his race. 


for copies of the proclamation, and of 
every other document by which the ar- 
Lord Elienborough said, he thought the arangen^nt had been effected. In No- 


emperoran absolute angel, compared with j vember, 1 822, tlieattoniey-general of Ire- 
the rest of the Holy Alliance. He was . land instituted prosecutions against some 
the only member of that alliance on whom ; persons for administering illegal oaths to 
wc could place confidence. Adverting to | the Hibbon*mcn. Two were convicted, 
the commission to be appointed to super- j and remained in prison under sentence of 


intend the expenditure of the money to 
be granted for public buildings, the noble 


transportation. A Mr. Bennett, counsel fur 
one of the prisoners, informed Mr. Grego- 


lord asked if it was to be a parliamentary ‘ ry, under-sccrctary to the lord lieutenant 
commission, or one appointed by the [ tliat he had communications of consider- 


Crown ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the du- 
ties of the commission might be settled 
by parliament, and the names be filled up 
by the Oown. 

Lord Elienborough hoped the commis- 
sioners would be named by act of parlia- 
ment. FIc was glaci to see an increasing 
jealousy directed towonff^tlie expenditure 
of parliamentary gra^lti 

Tile bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 
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Thursday ^ March W. 

Ribbon Men and Ribbon Lodges.^ 
Lord AHhorp rose to submit to the House 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
If he succeeded in the attainment of his 
object, it would, he said, enable the House 
to determine what measures would be the 
most likely to restore quiet to that dis- 
turbed country. It ^ould be recollected 
that the tumult wb^h prevailed in 1820 
had broke out aiway, and had speedily 
extended through Mayo. The dis- 
Curbances^erc attributable to what was 
called thmystem of Ribbon-men. They 
ran so^J^h, that an bon. friend of his, the 
for Galway , had found it necessary 
move himself for the renewal of the in- 
Rurrection act, and that the powers of the 
set should be extended to that county. 
The consequences were, numerous trials 
ind convictions, with soma executions. 


able importance to make upon tbc system 
of Ribbon-men, and requesting an interview 
therciipona The letter was received by 
Mr. Gregory, who answered by another, 
dated Feb. 20^ raquesling Mr. Bennett to 
put his communications into writing. He 
did BO, and be stated that the Ribbon- 
leaders of Meath, Westmeath, and Tin* 
perary, were all ready to take the oatlia 
of allegiance, renounce the societies, and 
give up their arms, on condition of go- 
vernment extending the amnesty to them. 
Receiving no instructions from the secre- 
tary, Mr. Bennett pressed for an answer 
which Mr. Gresory assured him he should 
have on the arrival of the lord lieutenant* 
In tbc mean time, a communicniion was 
made to the government by Mr. Lubie 
and Mr. Yore, two rcspccCablc priests, 
stating that it would bo advaii^eous to 
the government* to stay execution of tlio 
sentence on Thomas IiughcB, one of the 
persons convicted; and that by giving 
time, they would be enabled to get at the 
secrets of the Ribbon-men though tbc 
examination of Hughes. • No answer was 
returned to the letter, and Hughes was 
shortly after transported. In July follow- 
ing, Mr. Gregory was reminded by Mr. 
Bennett of what had taken place in Febru- 
ary before ; to which :Mr. Gregory replied 
that be had no directions upon the sub- 
ject Iprom the lord lieutenant. Now, he 
(lord Althorp) was perfectly at a Tosslto 
account for the conduct of the IriJi gu- 
vemment in the affair. It appeared to 
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him extraordinary that they did not seise 
with eagerness so favourable an opportu- 
nity for putting down the disturbances 
and, restoring the country to tranquillity— 
tiFat no advantage whatever shquld be talcen 
of it; Probably the officers of the Irish go- 
vernment would be able to explain their 
conduct by satisfactory reasons. But 
candidly speaking, it did impress upon his 
mind strongly, that the explanation would 
not be very favourable to the character of j 
the government. It was strange enough 
that no answer should have been returned 
to the communication called for by Mr. 
Gregory from Mr. Bennett, and still moref 
strange, that they should not have prefer- 
red the conciliatory arrangements submit- 
ted, to the attempt of silencing the dis- 
turbances by the strong arm of the law. 
The government knew the effect of the 
step taken in 1820, that the line of con- 
duct then adopted had produced no evil, 
and that the country had been tranquil- 
lized. It was desirable that this informa- 
tion should bo laid before the House, that 
they might be enabled to judge if the 
disturbed state of Ireland could not be 
cured by adopting the conciliatory course, 
rather tlian by appealing continually to 
the force of arms, lie could not antici- 
pate the answer which would be given by 
the right lion, secretary for Ireland ; but, 
in the hope that it would be satisfactory, 
he begged leave to move for, ** 1. Copies 
of any proclamations which were issued, 
during ihe year 1820, by Magistrates, or 
other persons authorized by government, 
in the counties of Mayo and Galway, offer- 
ing an amnesty to the iiersons styling them- 
selves Uibboii-mcii, on condition of their 
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would state the case as it bad occurred. 
Every body knew that there was an asso- 
ciation in Ireland called Ribbon-men ; as- 
sociated not for innocent, but for illegal 
objects ; bound together for the most mis- 
chievous purposes; having in view no- 
thing less than the subversion of the con- 
stitution of the country. From the very 
nature of the society, and from the se- 
crecy observed with respect to its pro- 
ceedings, it became a matter of great 
difficulty to bring crime home to any in^ 
dividual connected with it. In the be- 
ginning of 1823, however, It so happeiicd 
that the Irish government obtained the 
means of bringing to trial a person, not 
a subordinate member of the society, not 
a man inadvertently drawn in to a parti- 
cipation of their gudt, but a man of great 
importance in the society, and allowed bv 
every one to be a leader and a principal. 
This man was tried and convicted. After 
his conviction, a question arose, whether 
or not it was expedient that mercy should 
be extended to him. His majesty’s go- 
vernment were petitioned in his favour on 
two grounds; the first, that the society 
to which he belonged was an innocent 
one ; the second, that if he were pardoned 
the Ribbon-men generally, amounting to 


delivering up their arms, and taking the 
oath of allegiance. 2. Copies of any com' 


above 13,000 men, would give up their 
arms, and return to their allegiance to 
government. To such a proposition the 
government could not accede. As to the 
institution being an innocent one, it was 
the opinion of his bon. and learned friend 
that the institution was an illegal one; and 
itsillegality was established by the verdict 
ofajury% The petition expressly stated, 
that Hughes was a leader uf the party. 
Now, if there was any person more fit to 
be selected for punishinent than, another, 


muiiications which have been made to the I it certainly was that man. 'fhe govern 

4* .1 \ . -1.1 .u. j 


Irish government from the magistrates, or 
others, respecting the disposition of the 
people towards the government since the 
year 1820. 3. Copies of aH correspon- 
dence which passed between Mr. R. N. 
Bennett and Mr. Gregory, during the 
year 1823, respecting Ribbon lodges. 
4. Copy of a memorial to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, from the rev. Messrs, 
liubie and Yore, in the case of Thomas 
Hughes, whicfi was presented during Fe- 
bruary or March 1823/' 

Air. iioulburfi said, he must oppose the 
fipblg lord's motion, because, altnoegb it 
was only for the production of papers, yet 
every one must see, that the real object 
was io censure ihe Irish governmeni. He 


ment were told that if the prisoner were 
allowed to go at large, he would harangue 
the Ribbon- men wdierever he could find 
them, and promised, that through his in- 
fluence the Ribbon«.men would abandon 
their evil courses, (^ould such a propo- 
sition have been agreed^SSi^Y government? 
Nothing was more di8tantSk.,'^m the mind 
of the noble lord at the hcadeif the go- 
vernment of Ireland, than to administer 
the criminal law with bar^llncs. ; there 
was nothing be more wished for, tiftn to 
find out a ground for mitigating the seve- 
rity of the law. But, though anxious to 
extend mercy even to the guilty, yet it 
was not to be supposed that he would be 
guilty of the puerile imbeeiliiy of aban- 
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doning the administration of justice* by 
agreeing to a proposition of the nature he 
had alluded to.s On these grounds^ the 
sentence of the law was carried into exeS 
cution ; and he was sure that the House 
and the country would agree with him, that 
it had been properly carried into execu- 
tion. 

Mr. Ahercrombif agreed with the right 
bon. genlleihan, that if the proposition 
made to the government of Ireland were 
such os he represented* the government 
were right in not acceding to it. The 
only point between them was* that the 
right hon. gentleman would not give the 
House the means of judging as to the 
exact terms of the proposition made. Let 
the right hon. gentleman* shew the House 
what the proposition was I will not*** 
sa«d the right hon. gentleman* ** but 1 
cap on the House to vote in the absence 
of tint evidence.*’ Now* before he could 
assent to the proposal of the right lion, 
gentleman* he must have the evidence 
before him. The application that had 
beoii made to government* was, he had 
reason to believe* without qualification or 
condition of any kind. The right hon. 
gentleman shook his head. There was* 
then a difierence between them as to a 
matter offset; which was* in his opinion* 
a reason for producing the evidence* 
which would put an end to that difference. 
He knew that his noble friend had seen 
the rorrcspondciicc in question ; and he 
was justified in saying tiiat he had seen the 
answer of Mr. (Gregory* the uiidcr-secre- 
tary ; there did not appear on the face of 
it any condition or qualification. If the 
government had any other proposition 
made to them* containing the aualifications 
and conditions which the right hon. gen- 
tleman alleged* certainly they had acted 
wikcly in not conceding any thing. But 
why not enable the House to form a fair 
judgment i Where could be the evil of 
producing the correspondence ? Why 
should the government withhold papers 
which* according to the right hon. gentle- 
man* would bring government of Ire- 
land triumphm^^ir' out of the discussion? 
There were* Ji fact* two distinct state- 
ments madejgtbe first was made by Mr. 
Bennett barrister ; the proposition 
some time repeated* and the 
lepty returned by Mr. Gregory was* that 
he was still without any authority from 
the lord lieutenant to return any answer 
from the government. The proposition* it 
was clear* did not appear a monstrous 


proposition in the eyes of Mr. Gregory* 
Hc( Mr. A. }had reason tobelieve that he had 
given a true statement of the correspon* 

dence: and ifso.it was^ clear thatguvcrninent 

were in the l^ghcst degree culpable in not 
having secured the opportunity afforded 
to them. It should never be forgotten 
that the rootof all the evils which afflicted 
Ireland was* this* — that one part of the 
population of the country was arrayed in 
tiostility againsttbe other. He was equally 
hostife to the ribbon-men and the orange* 
men. He disliked both : he would wish 
to destroy both* they were both opposed 
td the to the peace* and to the nnppL 
ness of the community. It was the boun- 
den duty of a wise and honest government 
Co avail itself of an opportunity of putting 
an end to either party. T Tcre an opening 
did present itself to the government* of 
putting an end to the ribbon association ; 
but of that opportunity they had not 
thought fit to avail themselves. 

Mr. Plunkett said* lie rose to notice some 
observations which fallen from the 
noble mover* and from his hon. and learned 
friend. He did not pretend to be so well 
acquainted with the usrt^'es of porliament 
as they were; but, if he! did not mistake* 
it was not a niotter of course that papers 
should be produced, In order to see if 
something might not be found in them* 
that would warrant a charge against , 
government. Such a motion ought to 
rest at least on prinia facie evidence* that 
the papers did contain nftittcr suffi- 
cient to induce the House to question the 
conductor the government? But* he would 
ask the House whether, in any thing that 
had fallen from the noble lorcf* there was 
any rational ground for presuming that the 
correspondence contained matter which 
would authorise an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the government ? He could not 
suffer the charge that had been made to 
pass by without bearing his testimony to 
the fact* that it was utterly impossible that 
there could exist in the breast of any man 
anxiety more intense or more sincere* 
than existed in the breast *of the noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment* to find out even an excuse to extend 
the mercy of the government in every 
case which could adroit of it ; but* in tho 
case in question* mercy could not be ex- 
tended consistently wiili the due admini- 
stration of justice and the claims of .Ihc; 
loyal and the well disposed part of the 
community* The persons who bad been 
convicted were* ia the opinion of the law 
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pfficeii of tho Crown, concerned in a dan- i 
gerowaod an illegal association. It was | 
acarealv possible for the House to imagine , 
IIm fill! esueiit of the danger, and the mis- ; 
ifiief. which a person in so humble a : 
situation as Hughes had ftie power to ! 
affect. He bad endeavoured to succeed 
with the lower classes in the city of Dub- 
lin. and in various parts of the country, in 
undermining their principles, their morals, 
their virtue, and their religion ; to bind 
ihem by secret oaths to undefined oBjects. 
but tending to one certain point— the over- 
throw of the constitution, and the separa- 
tion of the two countries. 8uq|Ii schemus 
were chimerical and wild and hopeless; 
but they were not the less illegal, nor the 
less necessary to be checked. Hughes 
was put upon Ilia trial, and a verdict, upon 
the clearest evidence, was found against 
him. After that proceeding an efibrt was 
made by him to escape the justice of the 
country : an application was made to the 
lord lieutenant, resting on no accredited 
mission, and coming merely from the ' 
counsel for the prisoner. It was. it would 
seem, expccteo that the lord lieutenant 
would enter into a treaty with a band of 
conspirators, which tliat counsel repre- 
•ented. The learned gentleman had for- 
tunately failed in establishing his creden-* 
tials. For if ho had not so failed, instead of 
the government granting an amnesty, 
they would have had to have taken a pro- 
ceeding of a very different nature. He 
did not mean to speak disrespectfully of 
the learned gentleman, or of the bar. of 
which he was himself a member ; but he 
would venture to say. that there was no 
mode of opplication to government more 
vague or suspicious, than tluit made 
through the counsel concerned for the 

E risoners. The goveriiineiu of Ireland 

ad already suffered very great inconve- 
nience in consequence of having entered 
into a negotiation with that gentleman, in 
the case of a person who had been tried 
and convicted. He did not mean to say 
that there had been any misconduct on the 
part of tha^ learned gentleman in the 
course taken by him in the case just 
alluded to; but he repealed, that much 
incoiivenicnce had been felt by govern- 
meot.iii consequcnceof having entered into 
a negotiation with him. Thellouso would 
observe, that the documents asked for 
not exclusively in the possession of 
*tbe government. The noble lord who had 
made the motion, was well acquainted with 
tbat correspondence. He could have 


wished that, being so in possession of 
them, the noble lord had stated the con- 
tents of them more in detail. If the noble 
lord had gone into a particular statement 
of the overtures that had been made, it 
would not. he apprehended, appear that 
the proposal made was unconditional. 
The persons who formed the association, 
were bound for illegal purposes by a secret 
oath. Now. if they wished to abandon 
the association, what was to prevent them 
from doing so ? and what necessity was 
there for any stipulation with government? 
If they had arms, what could prevent 
them from giving up those arms ? He 
would suppose that pardoning Hughes 
was not a condition, although the fact was 
otherwise; but he would suppose the case 
to be so — what other condition was 
annexed to the proposition? Why this: 
<*lfyou.'’ said the ribbon-mcn. grantage- 
nerm amnesty — ifyou undertake nottopro- 
secute us— certain persons amongst us 
will not continue members of the associa- 
tion.’* In other words. if you do not 

agree not to prosecute us, wc will continue 
the association/’ If the government of 
Ireland had listened to such a proposal, 
they would have deserved to be laughed 
at— to be covered with eternal ridicule. 
Who were the parties i On tlie one side 
was the government— on the other the 
criminals. Where w'as the bonus ? 
What ^as the consideration ? — *'If you." 
said the criminals to the government. do 
not agree not to prosecute us. wc will 
continue our illegal courses ;wc have been 
going on for months ; wc arc avowedly 
an illegal association ; our leaders and 
ourselves have been guilty persons, and 
therefore we will treat unconditionally 
with you, the govcrmiunt.*' Was the 
government to be bearded in that manner? 
Was a proposition of that nature to be lis- 
tened to ? If the government had enter- 
tained it, they would have disrobed them- 
selves at once of power and character— 
they would liai^ rendered themselves 
pusillanimous in me eyes of thebad— they 
would liave forfeiteVil^ respect and con- 
fidence of the well dispohi^. It had been 
said, that the government.^n not treating 
with these persons, had dcp«'rted from the 
course which they ought to y pursued. 
If DO condition were annexed. ^Jiy was 
the application made? If the 
were anxioustotake the oath of allegiance 
vrhat necessity was there for any stipula- 
tion on the 'subject with government? 
The very fact of making the application at 
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all wen t to slie^» that it contained conditiona 
and qualifications. There was another 
circumstance : part of tlie system of the 
Ribbon-men was to gel arms in their pos- 
session. He did not believe tliot they had 
been uWe to succeed in that object to any 
extent; some arms, however, they had got 
into tlu r possession; but no proposition 
whatever was inauu to give up those arms. 
If any such offer had been made, it was 
certainly retracted, no arms whatever 
were given up, nor were oaths of aiilc- 
ginnee taken. He agreed with his hon. 
and learned fViend that no illegal associa- 
tions of any description ought to be 
count enanced , — that every association 
that was against the law ought to be 

i iunislied. It ciMild be no excuse for the 
libbon-iiKMi.^or for any other description 
of persons, to'say that they combined for an 
illegal purpose, because they w'cre expos- 
ed to the violence and insult of counter- 
associations, because against such aggres- 
sions there was no other defence than the 
law of the land. He deprecated as much 
as any man the Orange Association ; but, 
resistance to the law must be met by the 
law, and not by lawlessness. Whether 
Kibbun-nien or Orange-men, if associa- 
tions w eic opposed to the law, by tho law 
they must he put down— by the bold, the 
fearless, the honest exercise of that power 
with which the constitution had entrusted 
the government of Ireland. He was sure 
tlieiv was not within the walls of the House i 


he aaw, indeed, a distinct offer to give up 
arms. The right hon. and learned gen^ 
tleman bad said^ that if dicrc were no 
qualifications annexed to the proposal, U 
was not necessary to make any proposU 
tion. Did he mean to say, that the peo- 
ple, finding that, in the eye of the law, 
they stood guilty of felony, did not stand 
in need of the protection of government ? 
He would now proceed to read the Cur« 
respondencG which he held in his hand, 
and Ite would leave it to the House to 
form a judgment upon it. The first let- 
ter was written by Mr. R. N. Bennett on 
the 18th af February 1823, to W. Gre-« 
gory, esq. and was os follows : 

Sir ; 1 have a communication to make 
for the information of his excellency 
the lord lieutenant, relative to the ille- 

? :al society of persons styling themselvea 
tibbon-men, of the county and city of 
Dublin. Do me the honour to acquaint 
me when and to whom this communica- 
tion is to be mode i have dfc. 

** 11. N. Bennett." 

The next document was a letter, dated 
Dublin Castle, the 20th of February, 
1823, written by Mr. Gtogory, in answer 
to the foregoing ; and was as follows : 

** Sir ; 1 havo to ocknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the iNtii instant, 
which has been submitted to tho Lord 
Lieutenant ; and I am directed to ac- 
quaint you, that if you will bo so good 
to commit to writing any coipmiiniration 


one ..uliva «al with he tcclmg. of a gen. j which you'allude, and 

dananamla man of onour who w jJ 

wish to humble the olfacers of the Crown TS-xccWenc^t 

considcratiuni I have, dec. 

• W.T 


for endeavouring honestly to discharge 
their difficult duties. If the House saw 
that there was any rational ground for an 
inquiry into the conduct of government, 


« W. Grroory.” 
On the 22nd of February, 1823, Mr. 


he would be the last man to oppose it ; ; Bennett wrote to Mr. Gregory as follows : 
but, feeling as he did that it would not | ** Sir; 1 have the honour to acknow- 

tend to that object, he must vole against 
the motion. 

Mr. R, iMariin said, that a proclama- 
tion of amnesty was distributed in his 


ledge your letter of the 18th instant, re* 
quiring me to commit to writing the com- 
munication to which I alluded in that let- 
ter, and which 1 had to make on behalfof the 



it would be pdfciuctive of any good. Even 
taking thejpRitement of the noble lord 
for grantfiC there was no ground for 
layingij::? correspondence on the table. 

r£:Crd Alihorp rose to reply. He said, 
that a copy of the correspondence in 
question had certainly been put into his 
hands. In that corre^ndence he saw 
no condidoD, no qualification whatever ; 


tunitics thus afforded me, to endeavour to 
! ascertain the real objects of that society. 

1 1 was assured, that the principle of their 
‘ union was wholly defensive Mainst tlie 
Orange party. They informeo me, that 
the Ribbon system commenced in Ar-, 
magh, where outrages of a very sangui- 
nary character were alleged to have been 
committed against the Catbolics, by the 
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Orange party with impunity; and this, 
it appears, created a bitter spirit of reta- 
liation in the minds of the sufferers, which 
tiltimalely produced the Ribbon Associa- 
tion.— -Persuaded that this was a correct 
representation of the principles and views 
of this body, and that they were not ho^ 
tile to the constitution or the king, it 
occurred to me, that recent circumstances 
connected with the prosecutions of the 
rioters at the theatre presented an oppor-^ 
tunity (if properly acted on) of reconcil- 


ing this society to the government. — 
Under this impression, 1 succeeded in 
opening a communication with thrfr 
leaders, principally througli the medium 
of Thomas Hughes, now under sentence 
of transportation for administering the 
llibbon-man*8 oath. In consequence 
of effecting this communication, two 
most respectable Catholic clergymen, dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and intelligence, 
were deputed on their part to confer with 
me, on the subject; and, after several 
meetings, for some weeks past, I became 
fully convinced that there existed on their 

1 >art, a sincere disposition to affectionate 
oyalty towards his Majesty and the pre- 
sent Government* of Ireland. And, were 
all other proofs wanting, a circumstance 
occurred* during tlu'se conferences which 
appeared quite decisive. At that period 
some malignant and exaggerated rumours 
respecting the nature and extent of the 
king's late indisposition were industriously 
circulated in Dublin, on which occa- 
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King’s and Queen’s countie{. and Tippe* 

rary, have desired to be included in this 

communication ; and no idoubt is enter- 
mined, that the whole body of Ribbon- 
men will follow this example. The num- 
ber of organised Ribbon-men in the coun- 
ty and city of Dublin is staled to be 
13,000 and those in the country very 
considerable. I have the honour, Ac. 

^‘•R. N. B.»’ 

To that statement no answer what- 
ever was returned. It was, the House 
would see, a communication which con- 
tained no condition; which claimed no- 
thing but an amnesty. The next com- 
munication was a letter written to Mr. 
Bennett on the 28th of Feb. by Mr. A. 
Lube and Mr. W. Gore 

** My dear Sir ; a number of persons 
from different parts of the country, in ad- 
dition to those we mentioned to you, have 
called on us to know what has been done 
relative to the proposition you made to 
Mr. Gregory, last week i We beg leave 
to state, that they are most anxious to 
carry that proposition into effect. We re- 
quest that you will endeavour to obtain 
the answer of Government as soon as pos- 
sible. With best wishes, yours, Ac. 

** A. Lube. W. Gore.” 


** February 28, 1823. 

** Sir,— -Not having had thehonour of re- 
ceiving any answer to my communication 
of the 24th [this should have been 22] 
inst. relative to the Ribbon-men, and great 


sion these clergymen informed me, that | anxiety having been expressed by these 

tlie despair of the delegates, from the ; people for the determination of Govern 

* ! .1 ¥ 


Ribbon-racn, was so excessive, as nearly 
to put an end to all further proceedings 
as useless. But, upon the assurance of 
bis majesty’s restoration to health, the 
matter was resumed with increased ardour 
and activity — 1 suggested to them the 
propriety, and, perhaps, importance at 
that time, of coming forward and offering 
to lake the oath of mlegiance, to renounce 
all secret ossocialions, and to give up 
their arms ; and I now have the satisfac- 
tion to statd through their authorised 
agents, that these suggestions have been 
embraced with enthusiasm ; and I am 
now commissioned by them to communi- 
cate to you, for the information of his ex- 
cellency the lord lieutenant, that they 
arc ready and anxious to come forward 
^and subscribe to these terms upon obtain- 
ing amnesty. — 1 have to address you last 
—1 am instructed to state, that the meni- 
bera of Kildare, Meaih| West MeaUi, 


ment thereon, 1 think it my duty to call 
your attention to the inclosed letter from 
the clergymen to whom 1 before allu- 
ded. « R. N. B.” 

To W. Gregory, Esq. Ac.” 

^ Dublin Castle, March 3, 1823. 

** Sir,— I submitted your letters of the 
24lh and 28th ult, relative to the Ribbon- 
men, to the lord lieutenant, and when- 
ever 1 receive %is excellency’s com- 
mands, 1 shall not fail to communicate 
them to you.— I ha^d.*he honour Ac. 

\%n.GREGORY.” 

<< To R. N. Bennett, Esqa&c. Ac.’’ 

« 1823. 

** May it please your excelleK/v from 
the moment that counsellor BennetT'xn^i.. 
municated to us the gratifying hope that 
it might meet your Excellency’s benevo- 
lent views to extend your mercy, and 
bring under our most gracious sovereign’s 
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protection deluded Ribbon-^men of 

Irelandi we lost not a tnoment in using 
all our exertions to bring about so fortu- 
nate an occurrence — an occurrence which 
we lodk upon to be of the greatest im- 
portance to this divided country. We 
can, with the fullest confidence, assure 
your Excellency, that these deluded men 
were by no means actuated by any hostile 
views to oiiV most gracious Sovereign’s, 
or your Excellency’s mild and cuncilia- 
ating government ; on the contrary, they 
re loyal from principle, and, as far as 
we could learn from them, their intention 
in this illegal association was, to protect 
themselves from a faction that persecuted 
and oppressed them. In our communi- 
cations with them, we found them willing 
and eager ta avail themselves of your Ex- 
cellency’s clemency, in procuring for 
them our most gracious Sovereign’s par- 
don. And we beg leave to suggest to 
your Excellency, that it will serve, in a 
powerful degree, to increase their coiifi- 
uence in us, were your Excellencv pleased, 
if not to extend pardon to lluglics, now 
under sentence of transportation in Ktl- 
nuiinliam, at least to suspend his trans- 
mission to Cork for sonic time. He has 
greatly contributed to the cliange that 
bus taken place in the scnliincnts of these 
mibled men. In a word, we t;ould have 
no communication with them were it not 
for him. Hoping that your Excellency 
will take tin's our liumhle suggcsliun into 
consideration, wc remain, 

“ A. Luhik. W. Gonx. 

To his Excellency, &c. Ssc. &c.” 

No answer was given to this, and Hughes 
w'as transported. 

July IG, 1823. 

Sir— On the 24th (22nd), and 28tli 
February last, I had the lionour of sub- 
mitting through you a communication to 
the lord lieutenant, from the llibbon-men, 
and on the 3rd of March you informed 
me that whenever you received his Ex- 
cellency’s commands on this subject, you 
would communira«e them to me. Having 
received no/»u8wer after such a lapse of 
time, I am y^pprehensive that this matter 
(under thy« pressure of important affairs) 
may escaped his Excellency’s^rc- 
; I therefore beg leave to re- 
quest you will call the. lord lieutenants 
attention to the subject, and acquaint me 
whether it is the pleasure of government 
to give any answer to the application of 
the Ribbon-men. Though they were ex- 
VOL. X. 


tremely anxious to know the scntiiueals 

of government on their case, they did not 
wish to press for an answer, unu) certain 
discussions which have since occupied 
parliament had terminated. 1 have, Ac. 

R. N. Bxnxxtt. 

“ To Wm, Gregory, esq.” 

Dublin CasUe, July 22, 1823. 

** Sir;— 1 submitted your letter of the 
IGth instant to the lord lieutenant, and 
have not any commands from his ExceU 
Icncy to return an answer. I have, &c. 

*• \V« Gregory. 

• U. Bennett, esq.” 

After reading tire correspondence, the 
noble lord proceeded to say, that lie 
agreed with the attorney -general for Ire- 
land, that to enter into any communica- 
tion with the Uibhoii-mcn', with a view to 
granting a pardon to Hughes, would have 
been highly improper on the part .of the 
Irish government; undoubtedly they did 
right in having the sentence passed upon 
that individual put into cxecuiion. If 
the present motion went to question the 
propriety of that net, no doubt it would 
deserve but little support ; but tlieground- 
work of liis motion wast to asccrtuiii whe- 
ther the government had acted properly 
in refusing to grant an aiiinest 3 ' to tbo 
Ribbon-men, who had coiiie forward to 
take the oath of allegiance, to give up • 
their arms, and to renounce their secret as- 
sociations. It was, ill his opinion, much to 
be regretted, that the Irish* government 
did not embrace the opportunity that bad 
been offered to them, sq|g 

Mr. Crey Rennet said, he did not iliink 
fliftt the right hon. gentleniuii and his 
friends on the other side, were aware that 
his noble friend was in possession of the 
correspondence ; if they were aware of 
it, he did not think that wJiut had passed 
that evening would have occurred. It 
was clear, that there was not a word in 
the papers which had been read to the 
House respecting any conditions or quali- 
fications whatever* Where Jthe right hon. 
gentleman obtained his information, it 
was difficult to ascertain; but did ho 
mean to say that the documents referred 
to by his noble friend were not correct f 
Would the government of Ireland con- 
sent to bring forward further information? 

If not, it would show, that there was 
something to be kept in the back grouhd,* 
and without the production of which the 
House ought not to be satisfied. It had 
never fallen to his lot to hear a more 

3 M 
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lame and miserable defence, *tban that set 
ep on the part of the Irish government. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he was very sen* 
•ible of the advantages which Ireland had 
leaped from the able and pefsevering ef* 
forts of distinguished individuals immedi* 
aCely connected with England* He con* 
aidered "this circumstance a most fortu- 
nate omen for Ireland ; and when persons 
of the rank, weight, character, and talent of 
the noble lord, devoted themselves tq the 
discussion of questions of so much diffi- 
culty and importance, the result must be 
happy for the country whose cause he ad^ 
Tocated. He felt himself in a dhtressing 
situation with regard tolthe present motion; 
for as he was convinced in hit heart, that 
the noble lord had only the most enlight- 
ened and the best intentions, he felt pained 
to be under the necessitj of resisting it. 
He should not, however discharge his dut^, 
if he supported the proposition. He did 
not think that the noble lord had made 
out any sufficient case for the production 
of the papers, and believed, that if the 
motion were carried, it would be injuri- 
ous .to tlie best interests of Ireland. As 
an Irishman, he .had little reason to be 
well satisfied with the marquis of Welles- 
ley ; at least, his sanguine expectations 
as to what would be accomplished by his 
administration had been greatly disap- 
pointed : therefore, on this occasion he | 
did not appear os the advocate of the 
Irish goveriunent, thouf^h he was bound 
not to allow false impressions to po abroad 
as to^ its measures. He was satisfied that 
in this case thdRsh government had acted 
rightly ; for he knew enough of the state 
of Ireland to be satisfied, that nothing 
could have been more unwise than for the 
lord lieutenant to copilulatc with persons 
of such a description. When they came 
forward, talking of their arms, and boast- 
ing of their numbers, and when one of 
their leaders had been found guilty by an 
impartial jury, the government of Ireland 
would have compromised not only its own 
dignity, but the safety of the state, if it 
had at all listened to the terms alluded to 
in the papers. If he had been asked, he 
should have given his advice for that 
course which the government had most 
properly followed. He hoped the noble 
lord would not persist in pressing the 
^Housc to a division. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that 
Ihougli the noble mover had made what 
was usually considered the concluding 
Speech, yet the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury had subsequently drawn ao infer* 


ence, which, in some den^, changed 
the view of the question. The inference 
was, that because the letters and papers 
of the noble lord did not contain the 
statements made by the secretai^ and 
the attorney-general for Ireland; those 
statements were wholly without founda- 
tion. The noble marquis at the head of 
the Irish government, must of course be 
guided by circumstances ; and it appear, 
to him (Mr. P.), that he had been com- 
pletely warranted in refusing to extend 
the prerogative of mercy to the case of 
Hughes. It would have been a gross 
violation of his duty, and pregnant with 
the most injurious consequences to Ire- 
land, if the marquis Wellesley had con- 
sented to any sort of capitulation with the 
offenders. But, after all that had been 
said about the papers which had been 
read, it miglvt be exceedingly proper that 
the House should hear a little about one 
which had not been read ; and it was the 
more essential that that paper should be 
noticed, in order that no erroneous im- 
pression upon this subject might find its 
way abroad. He would only premise that, 
if in this case, they were to call for state- 
ments made by the counsel for nifeiiders, 
not a roan would be convicted in Ireland 
for the future, without praying that the 
same coursb might be taken in his case ; 
not a single conviction would be recorded 
without the preliminary step of that 
House being called upon to examine 
the diffuse, garbled, and ex-parte state- 
ments (for such it must necessarily be) 
of the prisoner who had been condemned, 
and the unsuccessful counsel who had de- 
fended him. Among the papers which 
had been brought under the considera- 
tion of the marquis Wellesley was one 
from a Roman Catholic barrister, a gen- 
tleman named Luke Plunkett. 

Lord jdlihorp.'^l have never seen it. 

Mr. Perl.— Doubtless that was ample 
reason for the noble lord’s not stating any 
thing about it to the House ; but it was 
an equally ample re^on for his (Mr. 
Ps.) now bringing it f'o«^{\eir notice. Mr. 
Luke Plunkett, on the 24>tt,^of February, 
stated, ** that be had made x ^ his business 
to see Hughes in gaol, after had been 
cdhvicted ; that he saw him in*“^he pre- 
sence of the gaoler ; and that he \icirr.-,. 
took to hold out some hopes of mercy to 
him on the part of government, if he 
would become the instrument of his asso* 
ciates giving up their arms ; or, if not of 
giving up their arms, of inducing the 
leaders to come forward and submit.*' In 
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either of tmlfe cases Mr. Luke Pluokett, while those that could be of the least use 
acting upon^ his own authorit}% had were retained 'and concealed. But, ano* 
thought propbr to hold out hopes of ther passage that he should road would 
mercy. Why, what alternative did this completely sustain the statements of hig 
proceeding hold out to the noble marquis^ right lion, friend. Mr. Luke Plunkett 
but toHlefend to the uttermest the sen* proceeded tnus:— << If Hughes should be 
tence of the law and the province of go* be saved, or if his punishment should be 
vernment, which an individual had thus commute to imprisonment, I have no 
undertaken the conditional exercise of? objection to accompany him to any part 
But this gedtlemau, in another part of his of the country where his influence and 
letter, added — as to Hughes, whatever presence caii be useful to put down that 
may be his ultimate fate, do at least cn- discard which lias so lately raised its 
deavoiir to exert your influence with the hideous crest, He put it to the 

marquis Wellesley, that he may be de* House, whether it would have been en« 
cained at Kiimaiuhuui, till the transports Sure J that Hughes should thus be elevated 
which are to convey the convicts can into the character of a iiegociator between 
come round to Cork.*’ Now, when such the government of Irdand and these 
an application was made, what did the Ilibbun-mcn, and be permitted to travel 
noble marquis do ? What did he know ? over the country witli this Mr. Luke 
Why, he knew that the immediate execu- Plunkett, preaching to the people the 
lion of the sentence upon this man would propriety of their giving up their arms? 
do more good, and produce more effect ’l1ie noble lord had read a parwraiih from 
than any other measure whatever, and he the cotnniunicalion of a Mr. Lubie, Who 
immediately directed liis removal from was pleased to state that these men en« 
Kilmainiiaiu. Kvery hodv at all acquaint* tertained no hostile views against our most 
ed with the state of Ireland must know, gracious sovereign.” .No hostile views 1 
that the least appearance of vacillation on Why, they were jbund in arms— they 
the part of the government was always were arrayed against the peace of tlie 
productive of iidiiiite miscliief. And, in country; and yet this^r. Lubie, in the 
what case was it called for in this in- amiable simplicity of his heart, could not 
.stance? On behalf of .some miserable imagine— ^not he— how it could be sup- 
uiid deluded victim to the arts and prac* posed that they entertained designs of so 
t ices of others ? No; but of the man who dangerous a nature; or why, after the • 
Imd organized the proceedings of his as- man had been put upon his trial and con- 
sociules; who had been the originator of' vtclcd, the government should not be 
all these offences ; and who had at last called upon to account, for not having in- 
come under the hands of justice. And tcrposcu, in such a cose, the prerogative 
then, the proposition was made by an of mercy! To have entered into any iic- 
individual, who, without any authority gotiatton, under such cirpuinstanccs, 
whatever, had undertaken to hold out wolild, indeed, have been so to have 
hopes of mercy to this man. Could it be lowered the government of Ireland, as to 
doubted, under such circumstances, that render it unfit to preside over the aflTairs 
tlie noble marquis was quite right in re- of that country. He could ^not for an 
sisting every kind of attempt at what had instant suppose that the House would 
been properly termed capitulation ? And, lend itself to the establishment of a pre- 
what would have followed, supposing Mr. cedent so fatal as that which would be 
Luke IMiiiikett’s proposition had been set, if the motion of the noble lord were 
adopted i W'ltat would have followed carried. 

upon such a promise of surrender of arms. The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
made by such a party? Did not every vision ; but none took place, and tlic rao- 
bodj* know w^^t those arms would be ? tion was negatived. 

From hisown experience he could suggest, 

that they y.ight turn out to be stocks of Gamb Laws Amendment Bill. 1 
guns wii^.out barrels, or barrels of guns On the order of tlie day for the second 
without stocks. He felt perfectly sure, reading of this bill, 
that the arms to be delivered up would Mr. Stuart said, that if the 

have been perfectly useless, as they House allowed the bill to go to a comfflit<» 
always were in simdar cases ; for they tee, he should supply two omissions, by 
were generally such as had been kept for introducing a clause respecting persons 
a long time in some bog, or out-house, coursiog, and another protecting the rights 
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of the crown, .which some persons thought 
^ere not sufficiently provided for by the 
present bill. 

Sir John Shelley rose to give this mea- 
.sure his decided opposition. {There were, 
be said, only two good grounds that 
could be assigned for repealing the old 
law, and substituting anotner in its place : 
it must be shown, either that the existing 
law was unjust and oppressive, or that it 
was inefficient For the purposes with w^ich 
it had been enacted. Now, no one could 
deny tliat whenever any evils arose in the 
nation, whether real or imaginary, th^ 
right of petitioning parliament for a 
remedy was always resorted to. Had not 
the tabic of that House, for instance, | 
groaned, session after session, beneath 
petitions for reform— petitions for relief 
from agricultural distress— petitions for 
remission of taxation, and a hundred other 
objects i But, inasmuch as, within his own 
knowledge, there had not been one single 
petition presented to that House against 
the existing Game laws, he was justified in 
nssumlng that those laws were not op- 
jTTCssivc. It had bectvsald, that this was 
a modified measure ; but, let honourable 
gentlemen be assured, that if the barrier 
that now subsisted wt'rc once passed, it 
Would be utterly impossible for them ever 
to return to the point from whqnce they 
' hod set out# Another bill after this, and 
another still stronger, would, in succes- 
sive sessions of parliament, be introduced ; 
until, at length, all restrictions would be 
done awny with. He must be allowed 
very much to doubt, whether cither his 
hon. friend '(Mr. S. Wort ley), or those 
other Jion. members who were among the 
zealous supporters of this new mcosure, 
would be prepared to go this length. A 
law must be.pgd that was founded, as this 
would be, upon partial, or upon impracti- 
cable principles. An act of parliament 
ml||ht be passed for the general preser- 
vation of the game throughout tlic king- 
dom ; but, how could it be possible to 
pi|ss a law, intended to give a properly in 
an animal which, by nature, defied all 
human control, and could never in that 
sense become property i Ho maintained, 
thot they might as well bring in a luw to 
limit and regulate .tlie migration of wood- 
cocks as one Chat should establish a right 
of property in the birds themselves. What 
property could there be in lliat which in 
the space of twelve hours might change 
its hwitation four-and-twenty times ? His 
hon. friend wislKd to assimitate the Game 
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laws of England to the Scottish Game 
laws ; but, though the Game laws of Scot- 
land might be extremely ^ood for that 
country, where properties were usually 
large, and where there was a vast desd of 
waste land, they would be very iifconve- 
niently applied to England. In England, 
land was, generally speaking, so much 
subdivided into small properties, that it 
was mostly impossible for an estate to 
maintain so 'much game as to kera any 
thing like a property in it. The difficulty 
of breeding game was much more felt, 
therefore, in England than in Scotland, 
on account of the subdivision of land. 
But, suppose a person to be possessed of 
a little waste land upon the confines of a 
large preserve and an extensive estate, lie 
would have nothing to do but to plant it, 
or even to sow it in a certain way, and he 
would find that he could by possibility 
convert his land to a better profit ; for all 
the game would flock to his corn or his 
new plantation, and by this proposition 
they would become his property. But, 
suppose chat parliament were to make 
game property, would it be just or fair 
that a man who roiglit possess a certain 
number of acres should be said to have a 
property in more game than all his land 
would support i If the present measure 
were proceeded with, such a man would 
be able to possess hundreds of heads of 
game, whose own property might never 
tiave contributed a single leveret to the 
common stock. The chief argument in 
favour of the sale of game had been, that 
monied men ought to be enabled to buy 
it, and that their money would always 
procure it, under any circumstances. But, 
lie would maintain, that if in England 
there was sfiacc /or breeding a sufficient 
quantity of game to allow of the monied 
men laying out their money in its pur- 
chase, they ought to expend some part 
of their wealth in the purchase of land 
itself. Then they would know what 
amount of game they could raise; and 
With the other advantages of country 
gentlemen, they would acquire some 
knowledge of poor-rates and taxes. His 
hon. friend had proposed a very strong 
clause against the man who, being un- 
cpatifiecl, was found shooting by day. To 
find a man shooting by day over his' 
perty was a circumstance that might 
ruffle the serenity of his hon. friend a 
little ; but it was not a man of this de-« 
scription Chat did the mischief of which 
country gentlemen bad sometimes tq 
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complain. Ve was to be considered as put an end to poaching altogether ; but 
doing no mo\ harm, than one additional they might i^est assuRKl, that iJng as 
sportsman conring down to his hon. friend’s there was game there would he poachers 
mansion. The mischief was always ddhe Aough he admitted, that this bill would 
by the poacher— -the ihfef who snared his in tlieend^pstroy poachers, by destroying 
game by night. Did his hon. friend sup- the game. Some gentlemen wouUr say 
pose that the poacher, if game were made indeed, that rather than have poachers they 
property under this bill, would all of a would have no game ; but, because there 
sudden be conscience-struck, and reason were no poachers, there would not cease 
thus with *himseir,— ** As game is now to be criminals. After a few years, when 
property, 1 will not touch it, because I the^occupation of poachers should be de« 
shall be depriving another of the value he stroyed, was it supposed that those men 
is entitled to receive for it Would he wouicl return to the habits of honest iii- 
not rather say, ** As game can now be dustry i He was persuaded that, if the 
sold, 1 will get at it ; and getting into blouse fegalized the sale of game, they 
some road or foot-path, 1 shall easily know ^ would do more to demoralize the people, 
wliere to meet with a dealer, who will than they could do by any other inea- 
piirchase of me without a question?*’ sure. It was said, that the gaols were 
Last year, he *liad^ entered his protest now full of poachers. I le knew that one 
against the sale of ^nme. lie did not quarter of the commitments in England 
like to convert that into matter of poor were for offences against the CianieTaws; 
paltry profit, which, undbr present cir- but he would predict, that if the present 
cumstances, w’as a compliment both to bill ]>nssed, for some years onc-tialf of 
the giver and to the receiver, lie should, the commitments would be for such of- 
bowever, say no more at present on this fences, lie knew that some strong evi- 
part of the subject, except to remind the dence had been offered to the House lust 
House, that the poaclier would always year, to shew that the sale of game waa 
fiiulersell the fair trader ; because he now carried on to as gfcat an extent as it 
would continue to get his game by such well could be. Ilut, to say the least of it, 
means as enabled him, at a lower price, this evidence ivas suspicious as coming 
to realize a greater profit. The lion, baro- from interested persons ; and, if llie sale 
net, after adverting to the great advantage of game were legalised, it would still be 
which the kingdom derived from the resi- the interest of buyers to get it from those 
dence of the country gentlemen upon wlio could supply it cheapest ; and none 
their estates, expressed Ids unwillingness could give it so cheap as thuKC whostolcit. 
to consent to such, an entire chtiuge in As for the small landed proprietors, the 
those ancient laws. He would ask— had preservation of game must be so vexa*^ 
not this country risen to iis highest pin- tious to them, that, after a short time, 
nncle of glory during the existence of thyy would give it up in despair. The 
those Jaws? Let not the House be led away great objection he bad to the bill was, tJiat 
by a false species of pliiiantlftopy, to it would destroy the noble amusement of 
adopt so mischievous a measure. He was fox-hunting; for, when to the. other in- 
convinced that they would be doing no ducements to destroy foxes, the occupier 
good b}' giving their sanction to it, except of land bad the additional one of pre- 
to the poacher, the thief, and the attorney serving IKs game, the race would soon be 
[Hear! hear]. Upon these considera- extinct. If there were gentlemen who 
timis, he begged leave to propose, by way wished to turn poachers under this bill, 
of amendment, ** That cite bill be read a and turn their partridges and pheasants 
second time upon this day six months.’’ into sixpences and shillings^he hoped they 
Mr. IF. Peel rose to second the amend- would be woefully disappointed. It had 
mctic, and expressed his opinion, that the been said, that if they had no field sports 
making game private property was fraught they would have no country gentlemen, 
with many difficulties. He was surprised He would not go so far as that; bub he 
that his hon. friend, the member for York- would say, that any law that discouraged 
•.h'^e, who was so little of a reformer in. the residence of the country gentlemen 
general, should have disposed in so radi- on tlieir estates, would have a most mis- 
cal a manner of the Game laws, by a bill chievous effect; and he begged them tt> 
which would annihilate all the Game laws compare Ireland with England, and those 
in the country. Some gentlemen were so parts of Ireland where gentry did reside, 
St^nguine a^ to suppose that tiiia bill would with those where they did not* He knew 
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there were gentlemen who wished to 
try Bit experiiDcnt'«m tlie Game laws. ; 
but he begged them to reflect that what 
they did must be irrevocable, and that it 
was as well to think of retr|cing tfleir 
steps from the grave as to repeal uiis bill 
after passing it. He hoped that the re- 
ception given to this bill would be such, 
that legalizing the sale of game, or the 
making it property, would never again be 
mentioned in that House. ^ 

Mr* C. Ross said, that if he thought the 
bill tended to diminish the legitimate in- 
fluence possessed by die country gentle- 
men over the lower classes, he should be* 
one of its warmest opposers; but if it 
tended, as he believed it would do. to in- 
crease chat influence, by removing one of 
Che main causes of irritation, it was well 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
hon. baronet had inferred, that the Game 
laws were popular, because there had 
been no petitions against them : Now this 
was a most unfounded inference. It was 
unfortunately true, that the Game laws 
were very generally obnoxious ; and that 
an habitual violation of the law in the case 
of poaching, as of smuggling, had ceased 
to excite moral reprobation. The legis- 
lalure had had recourse to severe penal- 
ties against it; bill after bill had been 
brought in to prevent game from being 
'sold, but without efiect; and the question 
now was. not whether game should be 
sold or not. but whether they should legal- 
ize^ and render innoxious that traffic, 
which they found they could not prevent 
-—whether it was not advisable to author- 
ise that to be done, by law. . which wiw 
now done in spite of all law I Consider- 
able doubts had been expressed by some 
gentlemen, as to the correctness of the 
evidences that had been given before the 
committee last year, as to the extent of 
the sale of game ; and he conflwled that 
he himself had felt some suspicions as to 
its accuracy.- But he had taken the 
trouble to examine the books of some of 
the poulterers. « and he found tlie state- 
ments to the fullest extent confirmed. Ho 
had extracted from the books of one. by 
no means of the principal sellers, the 
numbers of game be had supplied, and the 
names of the persons to whom they were 
supplied. He found in one day he had 
supplied 100 head ; in another. iS5 ; in 
aflother. 228 ; in another 101. and so on. 
The books he had examined were made up 
previotisiy to the parliamentary inquiry on 
the subject ; so that there was no room 
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or temptation for falsificaljfon. But# 
it was not to London alrme that the 
sale was confined ; it extended to every 
cofisiderable town> and indeed the system 
was spread over the whole country ; and. 
as it had been strongly stated by <006. of 
the witnesses before the committee, if the 
laws were written in blood they would not 
be effectual, there were so many persons 
of great wealth, and yet of ' no landed 
property, who would have game ; though 
the greatest consumers of all. created as 
it were by the difficulties thrown in the 
way of procuring the articles, were the 
tradesmen of London and of the great 
towns.— It was the duty of the House to 
try whether, by a revision of the law. they 
could not obtain the same advantages, 
and prevent the evils of the system. It 
was a primary principle of legislation, to 
consider the temper of the people upon 
whom the laws^vere to operate. What 
could be more unfortunate than a state of 
law. under which there was a continual 
struggle between the magistrate and the 
multitude, and an alternate scries of vic- 
tory and sullen submission i In all the trials 
under the Game laws, it was known what 
difficulty there was in getting convictions. 
There were continual appeals, not to the 
sober reason, but to the passions of ju- 
rors; and there were no class of crimes 
where the convictions were so few. in pro- 
portion to the number of offences. Under 
the present system, the poacher almost 
monopolized the market ; and. if the sale 
were legalised, he would at any rate meet 
with a competitor on the part of the regu- 
lar vender. But the game now procured 
by the poacher was even more than was 
wanted fbr the supply of the market ; for 
a great deal so procured was kept by the 
poulterer until it was in a state not to be 
saleable, and was destroyed; because, 
from the illegal and uncertain manner in 
which it was obtained, tlie poulterers 
entered into contracts to take all the 
poachers might send. It was said, that 
if game were made private property it 
would rapidly disappear. But if they 
might reason by analogy— if experience 
°>*gbt guide them— they might safely pro- 
nounce that there was no ground for such 
an apprehension. If they looked to the 
countries in which game" was made pri, 
vate property, they would see that the 
game was not destroyed. If they looked 
to Germany, they would find that the 
quantity of game slaughtered in a day 
was greater than in this country. If they 
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looked to trance, of which he could 
•peak from wperience, he could assure 
them, that in niose parts of it where game 
was not preserved at all, th^ would Aid 
more than in any county in England. In 
Scotland, too, where, if the sale of game 
was not permitted by law, it was connived 
at, there was no complaint of the de- 
ficiency of game; and it was necessary 
that some hronger difference should be 
adduced, than the alleged difference in 
the state of property, before he should 
consent to give Up the inference drawn from 
the state of the law, and its results, in 
that country. He was not so sanguine as * 
those persons were, who supposed that 
this bill would put down poaching alto- 
gether. Those who pursued it for their 
own gratification might still pur- 
sue it ; but those who pursued poaching 
in order to sell game, would, he had no 
doubt, be driven out of the market. He 
was anxious to draw closer the bonds 
which united all classes of people in this 
liaimjr country : he was anxious that the 
prAnd of dissatisfaction, whether real or 
imaginary, that was to be found in the 
Game laws, should be removed; and wish- 
ing by no means to encroach on the 
amiiseincnts or on the privileges of the 
country gentlemen, to whom the country 
was so deeply indebted for their zeal in 
repressing tumult at home, and in stand- 
ing up against foreign enemies, lie should 
warmly support the present bill. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that wlicn it was 
asserted that the Game laws were unpo- 
pular, he should like to know with wiiat 
class they were unpopular; for certain he 
was, that he had heard mure said against 
them in that House than he had in any 
other place. They were unpopular witn 
the poachers, and never would be other- 
wise ; but with other classes they were far 
from being unpopular. The bill before 
them was, they were told, to unite all 
classes of the people. He should be glad 
to know how this could be; for he never 
saw a bill more calculated to be unpopular, 
one that more rashly took away existing 
rights — or supported its provisions by 
more tyrannical and unconstitutional 
means. In the first place, without discus- 
sing the principle of making game proper- 
or legalising the sale of it — he might 
observe that the first enactment of the bill 
was, to sweep away all qualifications at 
a blow. There had been objections to 
the principle*or qualification ; but, he did 
not tioid vested rights in general# or qua- 
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lificationa in particular, so lightly as tbite 
to dispose of them. Those qualilicalione 
had tlieir value; they afforded inducemenu 
to the acquisition of learning and honour 
and to perseverance necessary to au 
tain the stations which conferred them. 
They were cheap incentives to exertion. 
The next clause was, to make the game 
the property of the proprietor of the land 
—so long, he supposed, as it stayed on the 
spot. *rbe pro|>erty of game, then, was 
not in the occupier of the land I— p*Cer- 
tainly not !•’ from Mr. Wortley]. What, 
then, became of the liberality of the bill, 
^tlie perfoii wlio fed the game was not to 
have the property in itf The person 
who had the property of the game then 
was, he supposed, looking at the bill as a 
lawyer, the person who was seised of tho 
fee simple, or who had an estoto for life 
in the land. Who, then, was to preserve 
it ? The occupier was not to preserve it, 
and the owner of the fee-simple had ne 
right to do so, unless be was happy 
enough to be one of those overgrown 
aristocratical personages who had a given 
quantity of acres not yet named, but 
which he supposed ivould be a pretty 
large one, lying altogether, without sr> 
much as a single field intervening to break 
tlieir continuity. Tiiosc who were happy 
cnougli to have lying together, a given 
luiniher of acres, he supposed 5(K>, iiiiglit* 
appoint a game-keeper ; but the humble 
yeoman of ICX) or 2(K) (or.],(XX) acres, if 
they did not lie together^ could not. If 
a lady were possessed of land she could 
not appoint a game-keeper — a difficulty 
wjiich tho gallantry of the hon. member 
for Yorkshire should have led him to avoid. 
When the odious task of ancsting tres- 
passers was provided for, the occupiers 
of the land, though they had no property 
in the game, might apprehend any person 
who trespassed on the grounds of the 
overgrown aristocratical persons he had 
described, if, upon being warned, they 
did not go off. They were to apprehend 
in this manner persons sporting in open 
jlm[, and with tlieir guns in their hands! 

the hon. gentleman think that this 
would be popular with his constituents 
or with any constituents living in towns? 
Those tradesmen and manufacturers who 
now could be, and in point of fact were 
whenever they were respectable, constant- 
ly invited by the farmers or land owners 
to shoot, would be liable to be apprehen- 
ded as common felons, or rather in a man- 
ner still more summary than felons* Was 
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the lion, member aware how the law stood 
QS to the apprehension of felons? Was 
he aware, tfiat if a man was not a con- 
stable he apprcliended a felon at his peril, 
and if there was resistance w^ich occaai- 
ehed death, it was only held to be man* 
slaughter i Yet the lion, gentleman au- 
thorised any occupier of iana to seize any 
trespasser with his gun in his hand. 
Whan they considered the difficulties as 
to determining whut was a sufficient notice, 
and the disputes as to property, they 
might furiii some idea of the bloodshed 
and ailrays to which such a power would 
lead. 1'h.e professed object oPthc bilf 
was, the better preservation of game, yet 
for this purpose it was notoriously unne- 
cessary; for the game iiad, in fact, increa- 
sed tenfold within the time of his own 
knowledge. There was some other object 
not avowed, he believed— the destruction 
of poachers; but there was nothing in the 
bill to make this attempt succeed, with 
the exception of the clauses respecting 
the punishment, of night poachers on 
aucccssivc convictions, which, to be just, 
he thouglit w'orthy the attention of the 
House- If the pi;escnt (}amc laws were 
unpopular from the narrowness of the 

J ualificiitions, let the Mouse enlarge them. 

iCt them keep up the old qualification 
of land and rank, and add such others as 
might be deemed advisable. Let them 
admit the army, the navy, physicians, the 
bar, the clergy* For commerce, let them 
admit the heads of corporations, or let 
thctii give a qualification to a certain 
amount ofnersonal property; but let them 
not pretend to give the property of game 
to tne owners of the land, and thus break 
down ignomiiiiously tiic property they 
had created, by disqualifying those owners 
from preserving it. Under the bill, no 
one was to be allowed to have snares 
to take game but a gamekeeper. What ! 
was it meant by this that a man should 
not snare the game which the bill declared 
to be his property, or even his rabbits, 
which were eadng up his crops ? At pre- 
sent the law was impartial, and decli(|||ffi, 
that no persons should liave snares tolm* 
stroy game, though gamekeepers who, 
partook of the poaching as well as of the 
preserving character, sometimes had them 
in defiance of the law.— He thought he 
had^ shewn sufficiently, that the bill could 
Be popular — not with the occupiers of land, 
for it gave them no right to the game, 
not to professions, not to persons or nnall 
and divided propertiesi whose qualifica- 
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tions it swept away— but onlj^o those who 
possessed a certain arrondist^nent of land, 
to whom the bill seemed intended ulti- 
mdtcly to give a monopoly of game. 
What could be said, under the present 
bill, to persons possessed of allotments in 
common fields, who might have a thousand 
acres divided into two hundred slips i 
How would it be possible for them to 
pursue game, or to preserve it? If there 
was an ulterior object behind — if it were 
said, that game produced crime, and 
should therefore be destroyed altogether, 
he should be ready to meet that argument. 
They might then go deeply into the ques- 
tion, what sort of property it was fitting 
to protect against those who were below 
the law, how far the fruits of the earth, or 
the implements of husbandry, were to be 
left exposed to depredators, or to be con- 
sidered communis Jurist because they were 
exposed to lawless pilferers. He would 
not speak of the principle on which the 
Game laws hud been maintained as condu- 
cive to the comfort of the o^enlry, ^nd as 
preventing them from falling into ^he 
errors of the gentry of France who 
wasted their time in coflee-houses, with- 
out improving the healtirof their minds 
or bodies. Kut he would say, that, 
considering the difficulty of the subject 
mutter, the Game laws were as perfect as 
could be expected. They afforded a 
healthy amusement to a greater body of 
people than would be done by the amend- 
ing bill. They did not exclude the bar, 
the church, the farmer, or even the trades- 
man; for though in words they excluded 
them, where they happened not to be 
qualified, yet there were very few who 
were not invited, and who, where a litigi- 
ous spirit had not sprung up, were not en- 
abled to shoot. This system would be ill- 
exchanged for that boorish and cliurlUh 
practice which prevailed abroad; where 
every man who went out of a town to shoot 
might have his gun broken by a game- 
keeper, or be exposed to the more deadly 
quill of an attorney. He thought the ex- 
isting law with dfew alterations, was asgood 
a one as could be devised; and, as the pro- 
posed amendment w*as only likely to set 
the people by the cars, he should give it 
his uecided opposition. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said As this bill. 
Sir, provides for an evil which I consider 
to be one of great magnitude in the pre- 
sent state of society, 1 mean the legal 
prohibition of the sale of .gamef 1^ sliall 
certainly give my vote for ft. reserving to 
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myself the ^wer of progosingsuch alter* men acting in the capacity ol' mn;^isitrates 
atioDS and Viodifications, with respect and enforcing the Game laws others 

to other clausN of the bill, as I may here- when their own sons are every any viohit- 
after deem expedient. Independently of ilie ing them i It seems to me that no 
expediency of the clause for legalising ' tleinan who seriously weighs the iwour- 
the sale of game, I am certainly of opU guments td which I have adverted, can 
nion, that the present state of the law, possibly resist a proposition for amending 
with respect to the qualifications of those the laws with respect to qualification, 
who are entitled to kill game, requires The bon. and learned gentleman will re- 
alteration and nothing which has just fal- collect, that there is a material diflerence 
len fi Dili the hon. and learned member for in the laws respecting qualifications in 
Oxford, bus tended to change my opinion. diftSrent parts of the United Kingdom. 

1 am {lersuaded, indeed, that if the hon. In Ireland, for instance, the law of quali* 
and learned grudeman wore seriously to heat ion is .founded on a diflerent, and, in 
undertake the dciciice of the pieseut laws, fiiy opinion, a much better principle than 
with respect to qualifications, he would in Gngland; for in Ireland any individual 
find them teeming with so many absurdi* possessingpersonalpropcrly to the amount 
ties, that he w'ould be compelled to aban- of J,0(X)/. is qualified to kill' game. In 
don the task,, and toadmit that the grounds Scotland any person may kill game, who 
for amending them were irresistible. He receives permission friMii the proprietpr 
has said, tiuit to alter the laws with re- of the estates on which he kills it. I do 
spect to qualifications, would be to inter- not advert to these differences of the law 
fere with vested rights ^ but surely the wdth a view of contending, that they 
notion of vested rights has never yet been ought to be introduced into England, but 
pusJied to this extraordinary extent. Can merely to shew, that the practice of the 
It seriously bo iiuiintaincd, that the admis- law is diflerent in countries whose general 
sioii of flesh persons to the right of kill- customs are not very alien to our own.-— 
ing game would ho an interference with With respect to the sale ofgnme, the more 
vested lights? The lion, and learned I turn tliis qtiesiion in iiiy niiiul, the more 
gentleman thinks, tliat the qualification satisfied I urn, in the first place, that it will 
ought to he limited to rank, to science, be for the interest of the game-preserver ; 
and to talent, llut, docs the present law and in the next place f which is a much 
iidinit science and talent to the privilege! more important consideration) that it • 
of killing game ? Ilow does the present | is absolutely necessary for the intercuts 
law deal with the clergy, to whom the | and the peace of society, to remove the 
hon. and learned gentleman would give ' h'gni prohibition of the Aule*of game. In 
the privilege? A doctor of divinity docs ' arguing this question d priorif let us look 
not by the present law, possess the privi- | to the present state eff society as compar- 
legc of killing game ; he may indeed pro* j cd with the state Hi which society former* 
create a qualified person, but he is not; ly ttood in this country. Our union with 
himself a qualified person. The eldest { Scotland, and our subsequent union with 
ton of an esquire, or person of higher i Ireland, have compelled the residence in 
degree, is a qualified person ; ond as a ' England of some of the greafest pruprie- 
doctor of divinity is a person of higher ? tors in those countries. An Irirh peer 
degree than an esquire, he may beget a \ for instance, residing in this country, has 
qualified man, hut he has mot himself the i no legal right to kill game, for his Irisli 
privilege of killing game. Men of science qualification docs not give him the right; 
and talent, therefore, are not favoured by and, if the law were enforced against 
t!ie present law ; they arc merely left to the him, wc should be in the situation of hav- 
melancholy privilege of b|fl|etting game* ; ing invited him over to this country, and 
killers, who may be men of no talents at i then depriving him of the privilege to 
all. And, what is the state of the law as j which his rank and station entitle him. 
lo^ qualification founded on property ? i A foreign ambassador is not, by law, en- 
Why, the second son of a man of20,CXXJ/. • titled to kill game in this country. In 
a year, is not by law qualified to kill game ; I short, by the cxiMing law, Irish peers, 
the younger children of a man possessing I Irish bishops, foreign ambassadors, and 
the largest property in the kingdom, are j even princes of il>e bipod, 1 believe, An-* 
not by law qualified to kill gome on their . Iqji^s possessed of l-iudcd property, are ud 
father's own estates. Is it not a most ab- j disqualified. If laws stand upon our Sia- 
surd and anomaloua state of things to see j tutc-book, which are practically evaded 
VOL. X. 3 N 
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and violated every day* this is of itself a | Bristol during thsi»last five y^rs, for seU 
sufficient reason for their repeal. 1 will \ ling or t>urcha8ing game.*’ ^Here, tlieb» 
ask, whether these laws arc not perfectly | thqf e has not been a single conviction. I 

inoperative whether they are not con* i perceive* indeed, that the hon. member 

stonily* notoriously, and openly violated fur Bristol smiles at the very supposition 
in. every great town—* and whether it is of a conviction for the sale of gd:me at 
QOSliblCf in the present state of society, Bristol, rrum I/ivcrpool the following an- 
that it should be otherwise ? The con* swer was returned :*-^^ In reply to the let- 
slant violation of laws is a bad example, j ter of Mr. Ilobliousc, dated the 7th,I have 
And, by whom are these laws violated ? j to acquaint you, that no person has been 
In general, by ihasa whose duty it i%to j convicted at Liverpool for the last five 
enforce the laws of the country. It often > years for selling or purchasing game,” 
happens, that a gentleman who is occu* j From Manchester, the answer is — In 

K ied during the morning in enforf^ing lhc»; reply to your letter of the 7th, respecting 
iws, hiinseif sets the exatiiple of violaU ; convictions for selling or purchasing game 
ing them in a subscMjuent part of the day. - before the magistrates, within the last five 
If the law really prevented the sale of 1 years, I have to state, that four persons 
game, there would be a ground for 6b* j have been convicted; three in tne year 
jeciing to an alteration of it; but as it is ! 1821, and one in the year 1822, all for 
notorious that it is wholly inoperative, tliis selling game.’* From (jlasgow the reply 
is onc'of the strongest grounds for its re- ' was— The magistrates of this city, dur- 
pcal. • It may be said, that it is a mere ■ ing the last five years, have not been call- 
speculative assumption to take it for : eaupon to eiifoirc the Game laws in any 
granted that giitue is sold. What is the ! one instance ; ollences against these laws 

{ iruof of it i Before the coiuniittce of are usually prosecuted hy justices of 
nst year, evidence of the constant liabi- . peace in the couiUry.” If, therefore, in 
tiial salo of game in l^oiidoii was pro- four of the principal towns of Great Bri- 
duced, such as must have convinced any , tain, there have been only four convictions 
man, that game was sold as openly as any j for this offence during the lust five years, 
other article. But it may he said, that i it cannot be denied, that the legal prohi- 
lliese Iversons were not examined on oath; | hitioii of the sale of game is utterly ino- 
. that before the Lords they w'ould have told perativc* In point of fact, game is al* 
n very different story; and besides, that . ready sold as openly as it could be if the 
they were persons interested in the sale j law were repealed. The hon. and learned 
of game. 1\> meet these objections, Sir, j member for Oxford spoke of the heads of 
and to ascertain in as satisfactory a man- | corporations. Is it conceivable, Sir, that, 
ner ns poiciihle the facts as to the sale of j the head of a corporation — an ** animal 
^ame, I hov«? felt U duty to select j propter conviviu natum” — could be rc* 
tour or five of the principal towns in | strained by imy penal enactment from tlic 
land, and to ascertain the number of con* ’ indulgence of his appetite for game [a 
victions which have taken place in those ; laugh] ? If the law therefore, has fallen 
towns, for the selling and purchasing of ; os it must be admitted to have done, into 
game. 1 have not confined myself to a ! complete desuetude, it is di^sirable, as 
single year, but I have called for returns j well fun lie interests of the game-preserver, 
for the last five years, and 1 have selected \ as of the public, to legalize the sale of 
places notorious for tbeir hospitality. If • game. The poacher has two motives for 
any han. member who represents any of I poaching ; one the pleasure of sporting 
those towns, will rise in his place, and ; which he shares in common with ourselves: 
deny that game is sold there, my mouth . the otlicr thq|||o]>e of gain. With the 
is closed; but if it be not denied, the i first of those motives, it is impossible to 
House may, 1 apprehend, place some re- ! contend by legislative enactment, but we 
liancc on the fact of the notoriety of the j mav control the other, by a measure which 
sale of game. The first place which I se- { will diminish the illegarprofits which the 
lected was Bristol, where it will not be | poacher at present derives from the ex- 
disputed, I believe, that the public cxlii- elusive supply of the market in large 
bitten and sale of game is notorious. From towns. If we perniit the legal detder in 
Bristol I received the following answer: this article to compete with the poacher, 
— I am directed by the Mayor, in reply it cannet be denieu, that such a measure 
to your letter of the ?tb, to acquaint you, will interfere with the profits of the 
that no person has been convicted in poaci;or. I have myself seen in a single 
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room upR irds ofa thousand headofpliea« 
sants coHe^ed, wiiich wore not disposable 
for any useful purpose. All the friends 
of the owner of these pheasants yere 
satiated with *:amt ; but, supposing him 
to hs^vo been enabled to send these pheas* 
ants into the markets, can it be contended 
that this would not have the effect of di- 
minishing, pro tanto, the profits of the 
poacher, and consequently of dimiiiKshing 
the temptation to poaching? I do not 
mean to contend, that the legalising of 
the sale of game will put an end to poach* 
ing altogether ; but it will certainly have 
the effect of materially diniinibhing^ 
it. Suppose a law were enacted hy which 
rabbit«>, salmon, or any animals of the na- 
ture of game, were declared not saleable 
in the markci, would such a law have the 
effect of giving increased protection to 
the propriLtors of such animals i (juitc 
the contrary ; it would inevitably throw 
a nionopolv into the hands of the illegal 
trader. The hon. baronet opposite thinks 
it very strange, that people w^ho have no- 
thing but personal property should com- 
plain that they cannot get game. 1 
never heard of any thing so unreasonable’* 
f exclaimed the lion, baronet }• Why 
docs not siieli a person go and purchase 
nn estate, if he wants game? What has 
a man with nothing but personal property 
to do with game ?'* If we were to go in- 
to the question of light, the bun. baronet 
would find that his «iiguiiient rested upon 
a very frail foundation, ni^'^ides, the ai- 
gumentySuch a-> it is, is capable oi an exten- 
sion, which even the hon. baronet miglit 
not find perfcetly convenient. I pon the 
same principle it might be said to one 
man, ** what right have you to cat snl- 
mon? You have no ii\er.” To another 
W'hat right have you to indulge your- 
self with turtle I you have no West-liidia 
island.’* 'Ihc hon. baronet, in consis- 
tency with his own principle, that none 
but the proprietors of the soil have a right 
to eat game, must forego the pleasures of 
salmon and turtle, unless he be the owner 
of the water which they inhabit. If the 
sale of game be legalised, 1 am satisfied 
that by far the greatest portion of tho 
supply w*ni be that which is derived from 
honest means. This has been the result 
in every instance of a similar alteration of 
the laws. Half a century ago deer-stealing 
was a very prevalent offence. At that time 
the public exposure of venison was an 
offence punishable by very hcvcre penal- 
ties. But, since the repeal of the law 


♦ proliibiting the sale of tho legal 

trader has driven tho Icr Irom 

the markot, and the offeiico la conipam- 
tively of rare occurrence — It has been 
said, that one of the const qucuci^a of re- 
pealing ibe present law will he, to enable 
' a man who has a few acres of land in tiu. 

, ncighbourliood of a great proprietor, to 
t sow buck wheat for the purpose of scduc- 
I ing the pheasants of his richer neighbour. 

I What, 1 will ask, is to hhider a small 
' liyid-owncr from doing this in tho present 
state of the law, and then employing a 
qualified person to kill the game which 
may come on liis Kind ? If lie entertains 
any nmlignity against his rich neighbour, 
here is at once a mode of gratifying it, 
under tlie existing law. Aly hon. friend 
talks of the injustice of templing away 
the lich man's pliensaiits; hut, if we look 
to tlu* strict justice of the case, is it per- 
feetl}' just ill the rich man to preserve 
game to eat up the poor mnii*s crop f 
Thtrc would l>c much more justice in al- 
lowing I lie poor fanner to destroy a few 
of liix, mil neighbour's stray pheasants, 
as an indemnity for the injury which he 
must neci^ssarily sustain from them, lint, 
the altciMtion of the Jaw will, oven in this 
ri*.Hp(*ct, he attended with the most bene- 
ficial eflects As it stands at present, the 
poor farmer has an interest in destroying 
ns iiiiich of his rich neighbour's game as 
possible ; hut ulic^n he ha^ u legal right tti 
kill that which comes on liis own land, the 
waiver of that right inay.be easily made 
the subject of pecuniary compromise be- 
tween him and the rich proprietor.— My • 
lion, friend urged another argument, 
sAiich is certainly more forcible thiin 
ail}' to which I have hitherto adverted, 
lie contended, that if w'e legalize the sale 
of game, we shall lose one of tlih best 
means which we now possess of convict- 
ing poachers. r«i.icher8, however, arc 
much more frequently convicted fur licing 
detected in the act of killing game than 
fur having game in their posscssignt It 
appearcit from a return of persons con- 
victed for having game iw their possession, 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, anil 
Sussex, that they boro no propnition to 
those convicted for being found out at night 
in tile act of destroying game. If, Sir, 1 
were perfectly sati*^fied that the present 
system of Clame laws worked W'ell, I sliould 
be fhe first to oppose any speculalive jj'.ni 
of improvement; but 1 am satisfied 
the present system does not woik will 
The number uf coromitmeets throughout 
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EUigland for offences against the Game 
laws have amounted, in six or seven years, 
to upwards of 9,000; that is, about 1,200 
a year, 1 believe that it is neither for the 
interest of society, nor for ^ie interest 
of the game-preserver, that the present 
law, which prohibits the sale of game, 
should continue. 1 do not believe, that 
any legislative enactment would have the 
eftect of preventing the sale of game. The 
effect of increasing the penalty has been 
tried and it has not succeeded. The anser 
course, therefore, will be to suffer tlie legal 
possessor of game to enter into competitioi^ 
with the illegal possessor. I belifive that 
this course will succeed ; and, considering 
as 1 do, that the prohibition of the sale 
of game is one of the greatest evils aris- 
ing out of the present system of the Game 
laws, I shall support the second reading 
of my hon. friend’s bill, reserving to my- 
self the power of giving a free opinion 
hereafter, as to other parts of the mea- 
Bure. 1 cannot help thinking that my 
hon. .friend has, in many re^ipects, at- 
tempted too violent a change in the laws, 
and that it would have been better to in- 
troduce a more cautious and gradual aU 
• tenitiori of the present system. The ex- 
pediency of adopting some alteration and 
mrulificucfon of these parts of the bill, 
will be more properly discussed in a future 
stage of it. 

Mr. Ridley Colburne thought that the 
expectation gf underaelling poachers by 
a repeal of the present law would not be 
realised. Pheasants and hares were al- 
ready sold by poachers at two shillings, 
and partridges at six -pence each. At«to 
tlie argument, that people would prefer 
dealing with the legal trader to buying 
their game of poachers, this was a dis- 
tioctii n, with respect to property in ani- 
mals ferae naturae, which was not likely 
to enter the heads of purchasers. The 
remedy proposed was, he thought, of an 
extremely doubtful nature, as it would 
establish a legal market for the sale of 
game, ivhhous ascertaining the means by 
which the market. was to be supplied. 

Mr. Reneti^ of Wilts, said, ho was so 
disgusted with the present state of the 
laws respecting game, that be was pre- 
pared to consent to any change, conceiv- 
ing that it most be one for the better. 
No jiian in England was fonder tilbn be 
ivas of country amusements, and of fox- 
ImntingJn particular; and, if he thought 
lhat the bill would have the effect of 
abolishing that sport, he would most strg- 
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nuously oppose it. That, hoj^ever^ would 
not be the consequence off* the passing 
of the bill, which would iherely remedy 
the defects of a system of laws, which 
had become the instrument of tyranny, 
and the cause of immorality. Thb laws 
relative to game had been passed in feudal 
times, when land-owners were tyrants, 
when commerce was but little , cultivated, 
and when few persons were able to pur- 
chase game. They were not calculated 
for the present state of society. Mer- 
chants would have game on their tables, 
even if it were soiled with the blood of 
the poachers who procured it for them. 
Since, therefore, tliere was such a deter- 
mination on the part of monied men to 
have game, he thought it was wise to 
allow them to procure it, without destroy- 
ing the morals of a large portion of ther 
community. Under the present laws, no 
persons felt an interest in the preservation 
of game, except the great land-owners 
and their servants. The farmer, who had 
the best opportunity of preserving it, had 
no interest in doing so. The only way to 
put a stop to poaching was, to take away 
the inducemefit to commit the offence, 
legalising the sale ol game, which would 
have the effect of reducing the price of 
that article so low, as to render poaching 
no longer a profitable employment. It 
appeared to him, that the present bill 
could in no way affect fox-hunting. Every 
fox-hunter was a trespasser, under the 
law as it now stood ; and persons would 
have as much right to draw a fox after 
the passing of the bill, as ilicy had now. 
For the reasons be had stated, he would 
vote for it. 

Lord Milton said, tliat the bon. member 
who had just sat down had expressed his 
disgust with the present system of the 
Game laws to be so strong, that any 
change must be an improvement. Now, 
lie apprehended, that the general cause 
of that disgust arose from the enormous 
Quantity of crime which they engendered. 
The great object of the House should be 
to diminish crime ; and to this purpose 
all other considerations should yield. He 
tbouglit the hon. baronet, the member for 
Lewes, attached too much importance to 
other considerations, such as the induce- 
ments to country gentlemen to reside on 
their estates. He was one of those who 
deubted very much whether those gentle- 
men were the most serviceable in their 
respective neighbourhoods, whem chief 
occupation and pleasure consisted in shoot- 
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ing game. With respect to that part of ; it to be auppoaOd. because he to far ob« 
the meatiire ^hich proposed to legmiixe jected to Uie principle of ihc measurCf 
the sale of ^ame, it should have his that he was altogether adverse to some of 
Iieariy concurrencea He thought such its provisionSa 

an enactment highly advantageous, indeed | Sir M. Ridley said, he was not pre« 
loudly *callcd for ; because lie could tell pared to go to the whole extent of the 
them, that, whether parliament did or did bill ; but, at all events, it was clear to him 
not legalise the sale of game, the public . it would have the effect of doing that 
feeling of the country, and the general which had excited so much attention ; 
sense of mankind had already done it. > namely, to diminiab poaching ; and would 
And, if parliament did not consent to do ■ besUes put the system upon something of 
it, the present laws would only remain a i an intelligible footing. It was obviousg 
lasting monument of legislative folly. His ‘ that the amazing increase of game in this 
wish on (he subject was not to legislate at ' ^ountry, had increased the practice of 
all : he wished to destroy the legislation poaching ; and it was equally clear, that 
which at present cxisteil ; he wished to there must have been an increased de- 
take away the act of parliament which niand for the article, or there would not 
prevented the legality ol the sale of game, ' have been such an increased supply. And, 
together with its twin-brother in wisdom, did not daily experience prove, that when 
the measure which was passed five years a commodity of any description could be 
ago, to prevent the purchase of it. The ■ had by fair and honest means, it would 
efficacy of both those measures had been ' find a much more ready and steady mar- 
amply proved before the committee which j ket? The receiver of stolen goods waa 
sat on this question last year. It %vas I not the first person to whom a purchaser - 
very proper that the principles of a bill would resort for any article he might re- 
shoula be discussed upon the second rend- quire ; but, if he was prevented by law 
ing, although at the same time there were from purchasing the article, then, as in 
many of its details which could only be the case of game, he would go to a per- 
understood in the committee. But lie son of that description. The article 
objected to the principle of the present would not fail to reach those who had 
bill, which went to change the right of money to purchase it, and it was absurd 
property. He could see no good reason to think of preventing it by legislative 
why there should be a transfer of the enactments. It hud been stated by tho * 
right of pro|>erty from the lord of the lion, member for Oxford, that it was a 
manor to the freeholder of a few acres, peculiar hardsliip not to expend the right 
They might talk ns they pleased of the of nualiKcation to lawyers, divines, and 
odiousness of the Game laws, they might the heads of corporations. But, by this 
call the lord of the manor by what name bill, tho House gave them g great deal 
they pleased ; they might call him 'tyrant, n^re; for they gave the learned doctors, 
oppressor, remnant of the feudal system ; both of law and divinity, as well as the 
but he contended, that this principle right worshipful mayors of corporations, 
would raise up thirty tyrants instead of the power of eating that lawfully, which 
one: it would invest the proprietor of before was illegal diet; and, in his judg- 
fifty acres of land with all the rights ment, the lawyers, and doctors, and bean 
which the lord of the manor possessed at .of corporations, would be much better 
present ; and, without meaning to speak i pleased at receiving tlie^ privilege of 
at qH harshly, he was inclined to think, | eating game than of shooting it^ accord- 
that those rights would.be exercised with ! ing to law fa laugh]- By legalising the 
ten times more vigilance, and ten times sale of game, poaching would lose much 
more oppression to the people, if they of its inducement ; and although he would 
were vested in such proprietors, than if not say it would destroy it in the first or 
they continued to be vested entirely in second year, still, in that space of time, 
one. It waa in vain for gentlemen to sup- it would, he was convinced, considerably 
pose th^ could have game ter the extent diminish the practice ; and, by to doing, 
they had at present, without also the at* the House would remove a most disgrace- 
tendant consequence of poachings it was, ful statute, and destroy a most prolific: 
in fact, a necessary consequence of the source of immorality. An hon. genilc- 
system. From the facts which he bad man bad asked, by whom were the Cromc 
stated, gentlemen would, of course, draw laws called unpopular ? He would ask 
their own inrcreucc,^ but he did not wish in return, by whom were they styled 
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? 3y Ibe consumen of gairo 
^SirtCffPoiliineiv they all kne^r Aid exii^^) 
ittiaar Aiace ntyied unpopu^r. They were 
Styled unpopular by all those who Ippked 
•njpOEi diem as an excitement to crime ; 
dn ftet, they were^ styled ui>|fopular by all 
{those who were anxious to promote the 
'industry and the jnorals of ^ the people. 
If, therefore, the proposed measure were 
only a cliange from i^t .which at present 
.existed ,to any thing better, it would be 
.ao very important a. change in the S 3 ^teni, 
^Ihat the (House was bound to adopt it.^ 
Mr. Stuart Wortlej^ replied. Hesidd, 
that the object which he had in view In 
introducing this important measure was, 
if possible, to satisfy the minds of the 
majority pf the people of England, who 
saw nothing, in the present laws but in- 
; justice. Questions /of this sort ought 

* always to be constdered with reference to 
some . general principle ; and, if game 
must belong to some one, reasoning from 
analogy, in whom , ought that right of 
property to be vested i As the law now 
atom, the r^ht of property .was given to 
those who hml no power, over the land in 

- which the game might happen to be. It 
had been said, that this right should be- 
long to the lord of the manor ; but this 
bill would regulate the matter in what he 
considered the fair and ordinary course, 
for it would confer tlie«right of game on 
those who held possession of the land on 
which the game was found; and he 
thought that when a man disposed of his 
land, the regulation of the right of game 
was a fail; mutter of bargain between the 
owner and the occujder of the land. It 
had been urged, amongst otber^ thmgs, 
that he would endanger his popularity 
with his constituents, by the introduction 
of this measure. On that subject, he 

* could only say, that he had too good an 
opinion of the understandings of lies con- 
Btituents, to suppose that this bill would 
render him unpopular amongst tl\em. If 
lie should incur .unpopularity he should 
certainly lament it ; but bis rule of con- 
duct in that House, and elsewliere, ball 
been, to do what ho conceived to be bis 
duty, and; trust to the consequences. 
But, in fact, w hat was it he proposed to 
do? It was to. give to every maa in 
England, no matter bow humble his con- 

^ dition, the right of .shooting, wherever lie 
' was allowed. It bad. been objected to 
' him, that he w*oulJ lake away vested 
rights ; and an hon. friend bad complained 
of the hardship of not extending qualid- 


catioDS tp particular classes of pemons, 
amongst whom ,were inclfided the ineni- 
bers of the learned professions ; but, ac- 
cording to the billbemrc the House, there 
was no member of the universities, ho 
head of any corporation in England, who 
might not take hift morning’s walk, and 

bring home game cither to consume, to 
/Bell, or make a present of to his neigh- 
bours* ^ That was the very principle of 
the bill; and a vested right he proposed 
to take from' no man. An hon. friend 
had remarked, that the trespass clause 
was a severe one. .He w'as free to admit 
that it was so ; but it was incumbent upon 
the House to give the owner of the soil 
adequate protection when his rights weru 
invaded. The bill enacted, that no man 
should trespass on the land of another, 
but that if a manso trcspassc'd; and refused 
go off the ground when requested so to 
do, he was tlicn, and not till then, liable to 
be seized. If a property were once esta- 
j,Jl>lisl|ed in game, and any man might come 
I on the land of another, and remain there 
! after warning to depart, it would be ab- 
j surd to say that property ivas protected, 
i There could be no protection to property, 

‘ if persons had t)ic power to walk out of 
j large towns and trespass upon that pro- 
i perty with impunity. The lion, baronet, 

\ the member for Lewes, had asked, Why 
j do you wish to change these law's, since 
j no petitions have been presented on the 
I subject? But he could assure his lion. 

I friend, that it was his fault that one at 
j least had not been presented ; fur he bad 
j received a petition from his own county 
• to present to the House, which was neg- 
i Icctcd by accident ; and but that he had 
\ stated that the subject had already occu- 
, pied the serious attention of the House, 
j otlier petitions would have been presented; 

I for he had received offers of them' with- 
, out end. ** But," said his hon. friend, 

I ** you have as much game as you require." 

Admitted. There was as much game in 
. the country as could be desired ; but 
his complaint was, that the system of 
preserving that game was a curse to the 
country. Xle was himself a gamc-pre- 
s^ver, and was as fond, of country sports 
as any man ; but the preservation of game 
was to him an annoyance sor great, as al- 
most to amount to a desire to abandon it 
altogether. He had experienced a dread- 
ful accident on his own giound; for an 
boncst and gallant fellow* liad lost his life 
in a conflict to preserve his game ; and 
I he could assure the Jtlouse, tliat his feel- 
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ings on tfwnking in ar SnO iHooni4i^ 
night, were sometimes itot of tfao iftost 
pleasing description. jOnce giW game 
the quality of property, and let tho ri^t 
of that properly belong to^ the occupier 
of the* land, be the individual ever so 
humble in life, and he was persuaded that 
a different feeling would be introduced 
into the country. The moment you 
allow game* to be legally purchased for 
domestic purposes, the practice of poach* 
ing must diminish; or fiunian nature was 
hot human nature. , His hon. friend had 
made an objection which he considewed a 
strange one ; namely, that these wild ani- 
mals could not be made properly. But, 
was there not property in animals Just as 
wild ? Pigeons, for instance ? If I shoot 
a pigeon belonging to another man, 1 can 
be compelled to pay that man half a 
guinea for it. But, said the lion, gentle- 
man opposite, How would the case 
stand with respect to the trespass, if you 
fire at a bird and wound it, and it falls in 
another man’s ground Why the law 
would then be just ns it was now ; you 
could not pick it up without committing 
a trespass. It would belong, as a matter 
of rigiit, to the man on whose land it was 
founa. Ife considered that the mode in 
which those laws were sometimes enforced, 
rendered ihe residence of some gentlemen 
upon their estates on evil and not n bene- 
fit ; and if a gentleman could not prevail 
upon tiimscH to reside in the country, 
witliout the powers which these laws al- 
lowed him, he was not so sure that his 
residence could be very serviceable. He 
had been told, that this bill would not 
abolish the practice of poaching. He 
was no Utopian, and was not so little ac- 
quainted with human nature, as to sup- 
pose that, as long as there wrere things to 
be stolen, there would not be. persons to 
steal them. ^ But, his great object was, to 
promote a different feeling witn respect to 
these matters ; so that a man might say to 
a poacher— What right have you to 
come upon my land and carry away that 
which 1 may Cake to market and obtain 
money for?”. And, in addition to this, 
another valuable object would be attained ; 
namely, the removing the odium of en- 
forcing these laws. His noble colleague 
had complained, that he had not gone far 
enoOgb/and Would wish to abolish thfese 
laws artogetber ; but if the House pro- 
ceeded ro that extent they Would nnd, 
that until ^1 the gaihe in the Ooiintfy 
should be destroyed tbe'^iide'df j^bacn- 
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ing would rather increase than diminlshv 
It was exceedingly difficult to render li 
bill of this description perfect in the 
instance ; but he was neither disposed, on 
the one hand, to reject any suggestion or 
amendmentMiat might be proposed, or to 
adhere tcnaoiouilyi on the other, to any 
of the clauses that might appear objec- 
tionable. All be wished was, that the 
House should go into a committee, and 
he should then he happy to attend to any 
suggestions; The magnitude of the evil 
was such as loudly to call upon the Housd^ 
to see whether they could not frame a 
fhw thatavould satisfy the nation at large, 
and take away from tho country genue^ 
men the reproach of endeavouring to up^ 
hold a system of tyranny. 

The House divided : For the second 
reading 105. Against it 37. Majority 
68 . 

WKT.SR JUDirATUflE BlLX.I MV, 
Jones having moved the second reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. jIUen described the proposed mea- 
sure as being trifling in Its remedy, and 
likely to be most pcriijcious in its effects* 
The defect of tho existing system was, 
that it Wiis opposed to the due adrUinis^ 
tration of justice. The evil of tho present 
jurisdiction arose frorti tho cxtraordiiAry 
number of the Welsh judges, and titoe 
Want of employment for them. He had 
a strong objection to the intermediate 
employment of the Welsh judges as coun- 
sel, and to their liability to form personal 
connexions, as agents to noblemen and 
Olliers, which most derogate from the dig- 
nity of the judicial situation. He also 
thought, that ao far as property was con- 
cerned, one great evil was, the difficulty 
of procuring special juries, a privilege only 
to be obtained by motion in open court, 
and then, when the assizes in some places 
lasted'only two days, it was impossible to 
summon the special jurors within the time 
required by the law. The hon. and lefifned 
member entered into a tecbnical statement 
of the different dutiex that attached to tho 
judges in the principality of Wales, as at 
present constituted. He said, he should 
recommend that the courts of Westminstef- 
hall should be thrown open to Wales, iSi 
it was to ihe people of England, and that 
'the decisions of the codrts of the ppinci- 
'pality'shnuld be open to revision. He 
would get rid altogether of those vagrant 
courts of chancery, which wWre on/y cra- 
idoyed in injonctidns and d/sem^riw, 
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intbout at all leading to any useful prae* 
lical reaidt. The hon. and learned gen- 
Uemauconcloded by moving, as an amend- 
ment! That the bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months.*’ 

^ Mr. Jones defended the principle of the 
IdUf and contended, that, its provisions 
would be extremely salutary. He main- 
tained that thecourts of chancery in Wales, 
instead of being an evil, were the best 
part of the local jurisdiction. There was 
not a single county in Wales in favoilr of 
the abolition. 

Sir C. Cole approved highly of part of 
the bill, but thought that the principle of 
it was not carried far enough. The same 
reasons which were deemed sufficient to 
disqualify the judges of England from sit- 
ting and voting in that House, surely 
ought to be sufficient to disqualify the 
judges of Wales also. If any member 
would move a clause disqualifying the 
Welsh judges from sitting in that House, 
he would give it his cordial support. 

Mr. Wjfnn was of opinion, that the best 
thing that could happen to Wales, would 
be tne abolition or the present jurisdic* 
tion, with a view to assimilate the Welsh 
jurisdiction to that* of England ; but that 
could not be accomplished without many 
concurrent measures. The English judges 
had quite enough to do at present ; and 
• it would be bad economy to appoint two 
judges, who would only have to officiate 
for six weeks in the year, and that too in 
a particular pSrt of the kingdom. He was 
anxious timt the bill should proceed to a 
committee. 

Tlio House then divided. For the 
amendment 19; against it Majorit^, 
23. The bill was then read a second 
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Allen, J. H. 
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Mutiny Bill— Floooiko.1 The 
report of the committee on this bill bmog 
brought up, 

Mr. Sgkts rose to express his strong 
abhorrence of the practice of military 


fifing, which be conridered as nothing 
else than an anatomical ex|^riment upon 
a living subject. The pri^ipal defence 
wbich had been offered in favour of it 
rested upon the assertion, that as a pu- 
nishment it had been long in use -in the 
British army. In point of fact, that was 
no defence at all ; for instead of being one 
of those practices which were sanctified 
by lime, it was only one of those barba- 
rous relics of a barbarous age which ought 
to be abolished immediately. It was ex- 
cruciating in point of suffering, degrading 
in point of feeling, fftid unnecessary in 
point of discipline; and, as the chief effect 
of it was to deter those persons from en- 
tering into the army whom it would be 
roost desirable to allure into it, he trusted 
that the noble lord would consent to 
abolish it, and would turn liis humane 
mind to devising some other effectual pu- 
nishment to be substituted in its stead. 
It was said, that without the lash it would 
be impossible to prevent drunkenness 
among the soldiery. Now, if honourable 
gentlemen would consider tlio manner in 
wbich the army was recruited, they would 
see the very curious nature of this argu- 
ment. First, the men were tempted into 
the army by having liquor given them to 
excess, and being so enticed, they were 
: then soundly flogged if they dared to 
i take it in a similar manner afterwards, 
j It was likewise said, that at present this 
1 punishment was very seldom inflicted. 

I Jf that were the case, what objection could 
! there be to abolishing it altogether ? He 
! must confess that he felt strongly upon 
. this subject, in consequence of a circum- 
' stance that had happened three or four 
! years ago, in the immediate neighbour- 
nood in which he lived. A soldier, who 
waited on the mess of his regiment, stole, 
or was said to have stolen, certain spoons 
belonging to it. A court-martial was 
summoned to decide upon his offence— 
a circumstance on which he should only 
remark, that it placed the man’s prose- 
dutors in the singular situation of his 
judges. The court martial was held, and 
the soldier was convicted— justly, he bad 
no doubt— of the robbery laid to his charge. 
He was sentenced to receive four hundred 
lasher. The punishment, or he should 
rather say a part of the punishment, was 
inflicted ; for the man’s body was Isshed^ 
till the surgeon declared that it was not 
. safe to lash it any longer. In a day or 
1 two afterwards an order came for the regi- 
! ment to move its quarters. The weather 
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happened to be very etibTyt and owing 
to the marchi irrhatra the wounds on the 
inan*s back to such a degree* that they 
became inflamed and subscouently mflr- 
tified. The man of course died.^ A co- 
roner’^ inquest was held upon his body ; 
and the verdict returned by the jury, after 
a considerable examination into the sub- 
ject, was, ** Wilful murder, committed by 
some persod or persons unknown.” But, 
though it was now three or four years 
since that verdict had been given, no pro- 
ceedings had been taken upon it from that 
time down to the present [hear, bear]. 
He should like to hear from the noble 
lord opposite, whether there was any truth 
in the statement which had been made by 
an hoii. member on a former evening; 
namely, that when a soldier was punished 
in the (luards, part of his psw went to the 
hospital, and part to the fund set aside 
for the officers* dinners? [Cries of No, 
no.] He should be glad to hear that such 
a practice did not exist ; but he must 
again ask, was it the practice, or was it 
nut? 

Colonel Davkins said, that he was not 
in the House at the time when the hon. 
member for Westminster ( Mr. Hobhouse) 
had brought forward his charges against 
the regiment to which he had the honour 
to belong ; but, ns they had been again 
referred to, and as they had already ap- 
peared in print, he was anxious to say a 
word or two regarding them on the pre- 
sent occasion. In the first pladb, Jte must 
inform thu House, that in the »even batta- 
lions of Foot (f uards, corporal punisliiiient 
was scarcely ever inflicted : and, in the 
next place, that the regimental returns 
proved beyond all controversy, that in the 
last twelve months only one man had been 
flogged in the King’s Mews. What, then, 
became of the stories which had been in- 
dustriously circulated, regarding the fre- 
quent punishments which took place in 
those barracks, and which were described 
as so distressing to the ears and minds of 
the neighbouring inhabitants ? In the bat- 
talion of'Grenadier Guards which had been 
stationed there for the last sixmondis, 
there had been only one instance of cor- 
poral punishment; and in the battalion of 
Coldstream Guards to which he had the 
honour to belong, end which bad been 
there for the six months previous, there 
had been no instance of corporal punish- 
ment whatever [hear, hear!. With 
regard to the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen^ that when a soldier was 
VOL. X. 
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under punishment, liis nay went to form 
a fund for the officers* dinners, be would 
content himself with giving it a positive 
contradiction. He would, however, toll 
the House what became of a man's pay 
whilst he was under punishment. Tbo 
House would recollect it was only l:b/. a 
day. Now, of this sum, a day went 
to his gaoler, and the other 7d. was not 
drawn, as was supposed. The gallant 
officer, after congratulating the country 
on itie diminution of corporal punishment 
in thu army, and after attributing it to 
the liberal regulations of the duke of York, 
SoncIudM by stating his conviction, ho- 
nestly and fearlessly, that corporal pu- 
nis|}ment, in its restricted present state, 
was essential to the discipline of the Bri* 
tish army. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the dimintf- 
lion in the number of military floggings 
w'as not so much owing to the regulations 
of the duke of York, as to the exertions 
of Ills honourable friend the member for 
Westminster (sir Francis Durdett). It 
appeared to him to he a coittradicitonr in 
terms, to congratulate the country on the 
diminution of corporal punishments in the 
army, and yet to suy, that the army could 
not exist in a state of discipline without 
it. With regard to the pay of the soldiers 
under puiiishnient, lie would inerifly ask 
one question. Was it, or was it not paid « 
into the stock-purse of the regiment? 
The noble lord opposite had said, that it 
was so paid ; if it was not, Ite (Mr. 11.) 
was not to blame for the inistako which 


he Ind committed. 

Sir //. llardinge also referred to and 
denied what the non. member for West- 
minster (Mr. Hobhouse) hud soid, on a 
former debate on this bill, that the cries 
of the soldiers flogged in the Mews-bar- 
racks had been drowned in the roll of thci 
druhis. The fact was, that, during the 
last year, only one instance of the kind 
had occurred, and tliat flogging was 
abolished in the Guards, excepting under 
very extraordinary circumstances. With 
regard to the contemptible charge which 
had been made upon the officers of the 
Guards, and that too in no very delicate 
terras, for the pay of the men was said to 
have gone into ** the pockets of the offi- 
cen,** [hear, hear]— with regard to that 
contemptible charge, he, too, must be per- 
mitted to aay a few words. He did not 
suppose that it had originated with the 
hon. member for Aberdeen; he h^d 
doublles received it from some slanderous 

go 
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military informer, who, to the bawneae of I by adopting the practice of tfaoae whom 
being ao inibrnier againet hia own con- I we too oftm affiscfhd to dbtpiw. Ouc 
radea, added the further bawneas of having I army was taken, as the noble lord had 
given the bon. member for Aberdeen false | obServed, from the great mass of the peo- 
mformation. At the time the^harge was j pie; but, within thelastsis or seven years, 
Srat broached in the House, lie was not | that people had made a prioress id intel- 
able to give it that direct and positive j lectuai improvetiient, which no one could 
dontradiction which even then he knew it j conceive who had not actually witnessed 
to deserve. But, he was now better in- 1 it. This was more especially the case 
Ibrmed upon the subject ; and he could j with reference to the manufacturing dis- 
iahirm the House, that the money in ^es- I tricts. In those districts, scarcely a man 
tion went neither into the pockets oPthe | could be met with who did not know how 
officers, nor into the stock-purse of the | to read. They did not confine their 
regiment. If, by any fault of the quarter- I reading to religious books, but perused 
master, it had been accidental!^ thrown | philosophical and scientific works. He 
into the stock-purse of the regiment, surely I would ask, whether such men as these, 
diat would not justify any man in sayipg, I when they entered the army, were fit ob- 
that among the officers ofthe Guards there I jects for corporal punishment? When 
was, a trafficking in military justice. The | gentlemen contended for the system of 
average quantity of stoppages in a year, in I Hogging, he demanded, whether they had 
each battalion of the Guards, amounted to t tried any other mode for the preservation 
about 15/. which, divided among the of discipline ? The answer was, that they 
officers, would only give a small pittance | had not. Now, he would tell them, that 
to each. Vfas it likely, then, that a cap- j until they had tried the experiment, they 
tain in the Guards would be guilty of I were not competent to judge of the 
trafficking in military justice, to obtain I eficct which a milder species of punishment 
S5«. or any subaltern to obtain about 9s. j would produce. He stated this from a sense 
a year i The idcsi was too ridiculous to j of duty ; and, so long as he had a seat in 
W entertoined fora moment. The gallant I that House, so long would he endeavour 
officer then proceeded to observe, that it I to put an end to the infliction of torture 
woa most unpleasant to the officers of the I on any man for any species of crime, 
army to be obliged to witness the infliction I With respect to an observation of his bon. 

' of this punishment : but, unless the gen- I friend the member for Westminster, it 
tieraen opposite would propose some j appeared to him that it had been very 
cScctual subiititute— something thatwould I much mistaken. His hon. friend bad said 
preserve order amongst the soldiers-— he, | that the Seating of the drums in tho 
aaanofficer, must conscientiously declare, I morning was associated in the minds of 
that he could not, consistently with his 1 the inhabitants with the idea of corporal 
duty, consent that the discipline of the I punishment ; but be did not assert, that 
army should be risked by giving up the I corporal punishment was constantly taking 
present system. But, at tho same time 1 place in the barracks, 
that he mode thia declaration, he felt him- 1 Sir H. Ifan/ing* said, it was rather un- 
aeir bound to say, that he was as sincere a | fortunate for the position of the hon. gen- 
friend to humanity as any of the gentle- I tieman, that the reveiUe bad not been 
men who took the other aide of the ques- j beaten in the morning for a considerable 
tion. I period. 

Mr. J. SmUh deprecated the attach- 1 Mr. J. Smith knew nothing of the facts, 
iment to crud punishments which pre- j He only stated what he believed his hon. 
vailed in thio county. If they turned | friend had said. 

Aeir eyes towards France, they would | ^ Mr. lUnnet said, Aat a repreteatation 
find thirty miiiions of people goveVhed by | similar to that of his hon. fnend, the mem- 
. law, without any Hogging, torture, or I bw for Westminster, Imd Iwen aaade to 
personal shflering, exc^it tha brand on | him last year. 

the shoulder. As they went Aroii|h the J Colonel Ttmt A t m d said, it bad been 
atreeu of Baris, might see men ttB> | enstomeiy formerly,' to beat the- dmm in 
dergoing the operatiim M being branded, | the morning. But, whhont any- applica- 
without any manifestation of pain ; ' the J tion from the inhAitanls, end merriy 
mark being made, he believed, wlA eome | from a •spentaneous anxiety for Aeir 
eort otf corrosive liquid. . It was emtahtlj | eomfort, for the last six nontbe the 
fo enr power to improve onr own system | reveiitt bad net been beaten. When 
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the hen. gentleman eaid^ lliat whenerer 
the drum^ was beaten it waa wsoeiated 
with the idea ot‘ flogging in the mindi of 
the inhabitant*, he was entirely at a Ibss 
to understand the meaning of so extraoff* 
dinarv*an assertion. 

Mr. /?. Martin defended Ae TOte be 
had given on a former night, in favour of 
the bill, as it stood. It was admitted on 
all side^ tflat tjic practice of flogging was 
very much diminished. This was owing 
to the exertions of the commander-in- 
chief, who had always expressed it as his 
opinion, that when the custom of inflicting 
corporal punishment prevailed to any great 
extent in a regiment, the discipline ot that 
regiment must be bad. He would not vote 
for taking away the power of inflicting 
thill species of punishment where it ap- 
peared to be necessary. He thought it 
was much better to leave the business in 
the hands of the commander-tn*chicf, who 
would deal with it as his kindness and hu- 
manity dictated. 

Lord Palmerston said, that liis senti- 
ments had been mistaken on one or two 
points. He was supposed to have said, 
that this privilege of flogging was a ne* 
cessary prerogative of the Crown. lie 
had not made any such observation, llis 
poHifion was, that the li*gi?tlature had re- 
cngt»i/ec1 the king as the head of the army 
ond navy ; that to him was intrusted the 
sole conmiHiid and government of the 
forces hy sea and land ; and that tiiorefore 
it rested wirh tlie Crown to detcriiiiiic by 
what (?ode of laws those hoilies could be 
best governed. Tlte hon. inemlier for 
Nottingham loid argued, that corporal 
punishment was peculi«irly unfit for per- 
sons reared in the manufacturing districts, 
because in general they had received some 
degree of eti neat ion : nut it should be ob- 
served, that where large masses of people 
were collected together in the manufac- 
turing districts, they Isad not the same 
siinphcity and innocence of manners, 
which dtstingubhed the agricultural part 
of the population ; and that theret'ore 
ptmishment waa more Kkely to be de- 
served by the former than by the latter 
class. He knew that the best proof of 
the good order and discipline of a regiment 
was to be fnund in the infrequency of cor- 
poral punishment. Let it, however, be 
recollected, that he had never contended 
for fVequency of mnishtnent, but had 
merely argued for the propriety of asser- 
ting the power. Much praise bad been 
bestowed on the French amijr, whiebi it 


was said, was governed without pueisbr 
ment, whilst ours was subjected lu corporal 
correction. ThecooductoftheFrcncharniy, 
however, when it retreated from the Penin* 
sula into the south of France, proved ihene« 
cetsity of Having recourse to that species 
of punishment. Their conduct, when t hey 
arrived in France, was of the very worst 
description. They plundered their fellow- 
countrymen without mercy ; they burned 
villages, and carried devastation with them, 
wherever they went. Such of the in- 
habitants as had it in their pow'er fled with 
their property to places of aafety. Such 
Vas tncalcBcriptioB of tlieir copduct given 
by a French oHicer ; who had also stated, 
that the British army exhibited a perl^t 
model of good order and discipline and 
were hailed os deliverers. 

Mr. Hobhoiue observed, that what ho 
had said on a former niglit was, that it 
was represented to him that when corporal 
puni.shinent was inflicted at the barracks, 
the drums were beaten to prevent the 
cries of the sufferer from being beards 
On tlifit occasion, a gallont officer had ex* 
pressed his surprise by gesture, and he 
(Mr. H.) had said, across the table, << not 
lately.’* Ho had becil told, that the noise 
of drums in the morning alarmed tlU3.in« 
liahicantK, who thought tIuU they were 
boufcti during the infliction of corporal 
imiiislirnent. Such had been their im<^ 
pressioii; though, no doubt, from wlint 
liad been said, they were mistaken. Tho 
alarm, however, which had been excited 
in the neighbourhood of the King’s Mews; 
proved that the place selected for barracks 
was a very unfit ong. • On one occasion, 
diost certainly, corporal pimishniont lisd 
taken place, it was seen from the tops 
of the houses; and tJic story, greatly 
exaggeroted he supposed, immediately 
got abroad. Tiie consequence was, that 
whenever . the drums were beaten after- 
wards, it was supposed that ati infliction 
of corporal punishment was going oin and 
tliat the sound of tlie drums was intro^ 
ducod to prevent the cries of the soldiery 
iVom being distinguishedr With respect 
to the observations which had Alilen woiti 
the noble lord on the subject of the re- 
peat of the French army, hO thought tlic 
circumstance scarcely justified tlicm. It 
waa, he ought to remember, a beaten army, 
without stores er provisions, and wiiich 
was obliged to supply its wants by gny 
means that chanced te present thamselv^ 
But, what was the case with the Britisii 
army in the rAreat under rirJolm Moore'. 
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He had been told by British officera* that 
the diacipline and good conduct of the 
French had been admirably preserved,^ 
while the English army abandoned itself 
to. e very species of disorder. The manner 
in' tvhich the British army waf governed.^ 
reminded him very strongly of a story of 
the Dey of Algiers. Certain individuals 
wished him to abolish the custom of im- 
paling and roasting : but he.refu8cdt ob- 
serving, that hanging and decapitating 
would produce no cifect at all, and thire- 
fore he was obliged to terrify his subjects 
by the occasjonul application of impaling 
and roasting, in the same way that th^ 
laalit it appeared, was kept in terrorem over 
the British army. The noble lord seemed 
to think that British soldiers would be good 
for nothing, if that remedy for insubordina- 
tion were not soitictimes applied. For his 
own part, he did not think the lash was cal« 
culnted to increase their martial spirit, 
or improve their moral conduct. 

Sir i4.*/7opcdid not understand his noble 
friend to say, that the use of the lash was 
necessary. He had merely argued, that it 
was proper, for the discipline of the army, 
that the power of inflicting punishment 
should exist. * 

The report was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

‘ Fridai/f March^ 12. 

Survey of Ireland.] The Marquis 
of Dtiwmhirc took the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a few words to their lordships, 
on a siibiect of great importance connect- 
ed with Ireland. Tl^eir lordships atten- 
tion could not, he thought, be too ofte^i 
drawn to that country ; and he would him- 
self lose no opportunity of bringing it 
before them. Ii^c understood that it was 
intended to have such a trigonometrical 
survey as had been made of Enghind, ex- 
tended to Ireland, under the direction of 
the noble duke at the head of the Ord- 
nance. He was fully sensible of the va- 
tne of this measure ; but he was convinced 
it would ^ not "answer the expectations 
which existed in Ireland respecting it, 
if some more minute measurement was 
. not added to the tiigononietrical survey. 
What was wonted for Ireland, in addition 
to fixing the latitude and longitude of its 
diflerent capes and headlands, was an ad- 
mensurcinciit, acre by acre, of all the* 
counties, parishes, and town-lahds in the 
kingdom. If such an admeasurement 
were conducted by persons of probity 


sent from England, unconnected with lo- 
cal prejudices or particular places, it 
would be a great benefit to Ireland ; and 
if k were not conducted in this way, it 
would not answer the purposes which par- 
liament and the government had inr view. 
To shew the necessity of some measure of 
this description, he would mention, that the 
taxes for the- repair of roads, as well as a 
variety of other taxes, were' levied by 
presentment of the grand juries, accord- 
ding to an acreabic assessniciit, after an 
old regulation called the Key. This re- 
gulation was made upwards of a hun- 
dred years ago, and land, which was then 
of no value, had since been taken into 
cultivation, and was now worth a great 
deal of money. It was not, however, so 
assessed ; which made many parts assessed 
pay more than tlicir due share. He 
recommended tlie government to cause a 
survey of Ireland to be made, which 
should give the contents of every county 
and town-land. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday f March 12. 

Remission of Taxes— Sinking Fund 
—Petition FROM Westminster.] Mr. 
Ifobhousc said, he rose to present a Peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, on a subject of vital im- 
portance to the prosperitv and eventual 
power of this country. 1 hese petitioners 
alleged, that they found from statements 
made in that House by the ministers of 
the Crown, that there remained, after 
meeting the wasteful expenditure of 1823, 
a surplus revenue of nearly seven mil- 
lions. Now, the great proportion of that 
surplus was appropriated to that m6st fal- 
lacious and ruinous project the sinking 
fund— if fund at all was not a most im- 
proper application of tlie term. In place 
of relieving or upiiolding the public re- 
sources, its immediate tendency was, to 
depress the spirits and property of the 
country at large. Let it not, however, be 
presumed, that it operated, in any man- 
ner, to increase the public strength. 
That money taken out in taxes from the 
capital of the nation would, if left in the 
pockets ol this industrious and enterpris- 
ing p<?ople, increase in a manifldd degree. 
These petitioners feared and they feared 
justly, that this unnatural and un- 
necessary demand ou the people, instead 
of enabling us, in the event of war, 
to meet the emergency, would exhaual 
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and leave us lest prepared to eontmd 
with the difficulties of such a tituation. 
The petitioners felt, that althougli five 
millions of surplus taxation, beyond l!he 
wants of government, was, at best, a frac- 
tion, at compared with the whole debt, 
yet, being annually drawn in excess from 
the pockets of the people, it was most 
oppressive. They complained, also, of 
the increased expense which the misgo- 
vernment of Ireland cost the British peo- 
ple. They stated, that from the taxation 
of Great Britain, nearly four millions were 
drawn to uphold misrule, misery, and in- 
creasing wretchedness in Irehtnd. Such 
was the actual state of a country, blessed 
in the nature of its soil, and possessing a 
population characterised for spirit and 
talent. The House must be convinced 
that the evil could not continue much 
longer, and that a remedy must be applied 
to such a monstrous grievance. His lion, 
friend, the member for Aberdeen, in his 
most able statement of last year, had fully 
established the fact, that giving to Ire- 
land credit for its nett amount of revenue, 
which he slated at something more than 
5, 82^1, 000/., there were still taken out of 
the pockets of the British people nearly 
four millions, to uphold wretchedness, mi- 
sery, discontent, and suspicion, in that ill- 
governed country. Doubts might exist 
in the iiiiiuls of some lion, members, as 
to the causes which led to such a lamenta- 
ble state of things ; but, he defied any 
Irishman to deny .that, from whatever cir- 
cumstances arising, the situation of Ire- 
land was such as he had described. His 
own opinion was, that such a state of 
things was to be attributed to a long- 
continued system of misrule ; for he held 
it |o be impossible that if the afiairs of a 
country were wisely administered, any 
such disastrous consequences should have | 
so long continued uncliccked and unre- 
formed. Perpetual promises had been made 
that something should be done for Ire- 
land; but those promises had been as 
perpetually broken. When earl Fitz- 
william was sent to Ireland, it was ex- i 
pccted that much good would be effected ; 
but, unfortunately, the recall of that no- 
bleman took place at too early a period 
to allow of the Irish deriving any benefit 
from his government. The same ruinous 
system was again persevered in. After- 
wards, a happy prospect presented itself 
in the appointment of earl Cornwallis to 
the lord lieutenancy ; but again the ex- 
pectatinoi of the people were disappoint- 
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ed, and the dreadful system of govern- 
ing by separation was again resorted to. 
Coming down to our own days, did not 
his majesty’s letter in 1821, recommend- 
ing conciliation and union among all clas- 
ses of the j^opld in Ireland, afford joy 
and hope ? Yet nothing was done, and, 
to the very moment at which he was 
speaking, nothin^ had been done ; and it 
was by military force alone, by tlie sword 
alone, that the tranquillity of Ireland was 
maintained. The petitioners complained, 
that nearly four millions of tho taxes of 
this country went to the support of mis- 
tulc in Iveland. He irustcu, that the ne- 
cessity of reforming (he administration of 
Ireland would be pressed on his majesty*! 
government by every member connect- 
ed both with that country and with 
this. No rational person could doubt 
for a moment, that if *governnioiit would 
apply themselves fairly to the considera- 
tion of the state of Ireland something 
might be accomplished. Although any 

H osiiion for measures of improvement 
^ It in the first instance bo opposed, in 
the end it would be acceded to. When, 
the first bill for diminishing the disabili- 
ties of the Irish Catholics was brought into 
parliament it had met with violent oppo- 
sition. ** That iiieaHure, however,’^ to 
use the words of one ofthe most eloquent 
orators of that country, ** wliicli was al-« 
most unanimously opposed in the first in- 
stance, was almost as unanimously ac- 
cepted ill the Inst.** 

Mr. Robertson expressed his utter dis- 
sent from the opinions of the petitioners, 
and of the lion, gentleman, respecting the 
siiiking fund. Under wliat more favourable 
circumstances could parliament expect to 
: commence the reduction of the national 
debt than those at present existing? • Were 
they to go on interminably without mak- 
ing any attempt at its diminution ? The 
sinking fund, he was persuaded, was in the 
highest degree beneficial to the coun- 
try and was the main cause of all the 
commercial activity from vfhich such ad- 
vantages might justly be anticipated. 
Were parliament to consent to the aboli- 
tion or this fund, they would show them- 
selves utterly unworthy of the confidence 
of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not conceive 
that the hon. gentleman had correctly 
heard the object of the petition. VChat- 
eVer the bon. gentleman might think of 
the sinking fund, he would assert, and 
when the time came, if the lion, gentle- 
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man woiAd lend him his attention, he 
pledged himseirto prove it, that we had 
not one pound of a real sinking fund. 
It iMs all a delusion throughout. But, 
to another part of the petition be hoped 
the lion, gentleman had attended, and to 
that he trusted he would not object. If 
it was, as he said it was, his wish to re- 
duce tlie national debt, he surely could 
not object to reducing the nstional ex- 
penditure by which that wish could be 
so readily accomplished [hearj. vhc 
hon. giMirlcman said, hear.” Well, 
then, thf' petitioners asserted, that above 
three millions were annuaHy ckpendcu 
upon, not the government, but the misrule 
of Ireland ; and they prayed that no more 
money should be laid out for so useless a 
purpose. There was no country in the 
worM so ill governed as Ireland. The 
hon. gentleman was acquainted with the 
customs of otlier nations— of China and 
Japan— but he lielinved that in all his re- 
sesrclies and travels he had never met 
with an instance of such misgovemment 
as had prevailed in Ireland for the last 
century. Even in the Philippine Isles, 
which the hon. gentleman hud visited, 
there was a more just administration of 
law, if the difterchce in the moral condi- 
tion of the people was taken into account. 
Ill what way was the money spent ? Not 
for the bcMicfit of the people of Ireland, 
but for keeping up insurrection acts, and 
other parts of a system of coercion. . He 
could not help expressing his regret that 
hts hon. friend had presented this petition 
in the absence of all liis majesty's minis- 
ters, because it appeared to him to relate 
to matters of such hnportance as to de- 
mand the serious attention of government. 

Mr. JoAn Smith said, it was undoubt- 
edly true, as stated in the petition, chat 
this country paid above three millions in 
taxes to carry on the government of Ire- 
land; and it was equally true, tliat the 
people of Ireland were incapable of pay- 
ing that sum for themselves. It appeared 
to him, therefore, to be incuoibent on 
parliament to inquire into the caus^of so 
extraontinary a circiunstapce. So long 
as the present difference, of opinion on 
matters of religion existed in that coun- 
try, and the consequent disturbances 
were to be apprehended, people who had 
cajiitul, which they might and which they 
would advantageously employ in Irelana, 
wem deterred from making any such eW- 
periment. It was his sincere opinion^ that 
unt3 that House adopted measures eat- 


cnlated to settle that question, we should 
not only continue to pay above three mil- 
lions towards the expenditure of Ireland, 
but should find that that important portion 
uf the empire, instead of conducing to our 
strength, would materially contribute to 
our weakness. If they had tneans of 
employment, he was persuaded that no 
people living would be more disposed to 
industry, and from whom all the good 
consequences that invariably flowed from 
useful occupation, might more assuredly 
be expected, chan the people of Ireland. 
He was persuaded, that if those circum- 
stances could be removed, which at pre- 
sent prevented the transfer of commercial 
capital to Ireland, thousands of unfortu^ 
nate wretches, who were now in a slate 
nearly approaching to starvation, would 
be immediately relieved, and would soon 
be placed in a condition of comfi)rt. 

Sir •/. Newport said, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry if any one could for a mo- 
ment suppose, that the cirrunistance of 
Ireland not paying the whole expense of 
her government arose from any other 
cause than her inability to pay it. Ad- 
ditional taxes had frequently been imposed 
on the people of tbtit countr)*, but they 
had as frequently failed. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that the greater the number and 
amount of the taxes the less was the pro- 
duce of the revenue. From the year 
18Q7i to the year 1816, difterent finance 
ministers had imposed new taxes, amount- 
ing nominally to four millions ; yet, the 
fact was, that at the end of that period 
the produce of the revenue was actually 
half a million less than at the beginning. 
It was impossible, indeed, that any fiscal 
measure in Ireland could be immediately 
productive. The state in which Ireland 
was, had not grown out of the occurrences 
of the last thirty or forty years. It was 
the result of centuries of misgovemment. 
It was impossible, therefore, that evils of 
SQch^ long standing could be suddenly re- 
medied. If the present were the last 
words he should ever speak, he would 
state, that there would be no peace for 
Ireteod— no happiness for the empire— 
until reiigtous opinions were put on an 
equality, by doing what he had again and 
^ain aad again stated muat be done; 
namely, rendering persons of every religi- 
ous persuasion in that country eligible to 
•bare in all its civil rights. He did not 
mean to say that any particular dans 
sheuld be preferred, but that oH dodies 
ahoulddie rendered jelfipUe^ andftiai thuto 
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the exialing line of demarettiaii be 

entirely done away with. Until that 
should be done, the impedimenta to the 
transfer of commercial capital from tnis 
country to Ireland, of which the lion, 
membet for Midhurst had ao well spoken, 
must conthiue to exist. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read as follows - 

The Petition of the undersigned In* 
habitants of the City and Liberty of 
\\’estminster 

<< Shewetli,.That your petitioners have 
seen a statement, which they have been 
informed and beliere was laid before your 
honourable House on the 12tb day of 
February, 182t, as follows, via. 

** Total nett income and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom of Great Uritain 
and Ireland, in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1824. 

Income paid into ,£ s. d. 
the Exchequer... 57,072,999 8 
Expenditure 50,902,014 17 llg 


Leaving a surplus 
paid into the Ex^ 
chequer over and 
aboveexpenditure 

of 0,710,984 10 Si 

Whence it appears, that the people 
have been taxed to the amount of nearly 
seven millions sterling more than was ne- 
cessary to meet the current, and oa th^^y 
arc satisBed, wasteful, expenditure of the 
year 1823. 

** Your petitioners have also heard and 
believe, that five millions of the surplus, 
thus raised by taxes and imposts on the 
people, is intended to be paid in discharge 
of the pubHc debt, to which your peti* 
tioners beg leave to object, believing as 
they do, that if the money were leU in 
the pockets of the people, instead of 
being taken out by tax-gatlierers, it would 
be more usefully and productively em- 
ployed than Id paying off debt. That 
paying off debt, contracted in large 
masses, by dribleta, is merely making a 
show to no beneficial purpose whatever, 
while the people are oompelled to pay the 
same amount of taxes whether small por* 
ttons of the debt be paid or not. 

Tliat although 5^000,000/. is a small 
som- in comparison with tha amount of 
the debt, it is nevertheless a large sum for 
the people to pay in eonual and mmeoes- 
tary taxation. 

Voar petitioners hage seen statgaients 


which induce them to believe that the ex« 
pense of governing Ireland costa about 
four millions sterling more than ilie whole 
revenue of Ireland produces, and conse- 
quently, that tho people of Great Briuin 
are taxed inf that sum on account of lrc« 
land. Your petitioners beg to call the 
attention of your honourable House to this 
subject, since they cannot understand why 
Ireland should not raise a revenue equal to 
the expense it occasions. Your petitioners 
coni|>lain, l.*That taxes are extorted from 
the people of Great Britain, not for the 

f ood government of Ireland, since that 
ountry Appears to them to be worse go-» 
verned than any other country on the luce 
of the earth. 9. That these taxes ere not 
applied to benefit the people of that most 
unfortunate country, since they are Ill- 
used and wretched beyond the power of 
description. 3. That the sum extorted, 
by means of tsxation, from the pcoule of 
Great Britain, on account of Irelnnu, net* 
ther produces good government, nor be« 
nefitf its wretclied people, but is wnstetuilj 
expended in places, {>enaions, patronage, 
and jobs. 4. That your petitioners led 
it to be a great, a lingiilar, and unparal- 
leled grievance, that, in addition to fbeir 
other heavy burlhens, four millions ster- 
ling should be extorted from the industri- 
ous and sober people of Great Britain, 
for cheaupport of the present system of 
mis-rule in Ireland. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, tliat 
your honourable House wiirtake the allc- 
gattoas contained in this petition into 
your fttosi serious consideration, and will 
b^ pleiaaud to remit taxes equal in amount 
to the sorploa of revonuo above expendi- 
ture ; and further, that your honourable 
House will also be pleased to remii taxes 
from those levied on the pcopiu of Great 
Britain, equal in amount to the sum paid 
by Great Britain on account of Ireland, 
over and above the amount of revenue 
raised in Ireland.” 

Mr. HobhoHse^ on moving thot the peti- 
tion be printed, observed, ^at he had bad 
the petition three nights in his hand, bul 
had not seen any of ins tnaicsty^s ministeni 
in the House before five oViock, the hour 
which petitions must be presented, 
ceitainly agreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Aberdeen, on the import- 
ance of the petition, relatiog, as it did» 
the romiesion of taxation. Since be liJd 
made his motion, for the repeal of the 
window-tax, he had received nameru^ 
lelterwpresiipg the necessity of urging it. 
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He WM tottf that be had brought that 
motion forward at so early a period, but 
he ^ thought it hit duty to do to. 
before the estimates for the year 

wen roted, and before the ^ancellor of 
the Exchequer's plan was settled. Not- 
withstanding the i ll success of that motion, 
he hoped the number of petitions which 
were pouring in from all parts of the 
country, would draw the attention of the 
House to this subject, and have the effect 
of changing the detcrinination'of the Ught 
hon. gentleman.* In what had been stated 
the lion, member for Waterfordp he 
entirely concurred. He would State onS 
fact as a proof of the manner in which 
matters were manoged in Ireland. In the 
Irish estimates there appeared the sum of 
0v700/. for the education of the whole of the 
Catholic priesthood in that country^ and 
another sum of 89,C00/., or nearly ten 
times as much, for the maintenance of the 
military force. That so much greater 
importance should thus be attached to in« 
flueiiciiig the people of Ireland by the 
latter than by tiic former means, afforded 
sufficient testiiiiuny of the vicious charac* 
ter of the system that prevailed in that 
unliappy country. 

J*he petition was ordered to be printed. 

Linbn Bounties.] Colonel Trench 
moved for ** a return of the weekly sales 
of Linen at ilic different markets in the 
provinces of Munster and Connaught , for 
the last ten years.'* 

Mr. itnninltm hoped that the chancel- 
lor of the Usehe<|ucr would consider the 
expediency of delaying the repeal of the 
linen bounties until the month of July, 
1825. 

Mr. Madifrij/ could assure the right hon. 
gentleman opposice. that owing to the cir- 
cuimtunce of his not having duly consider- 
ed the propriety and expediency of repeal- 
ing the bounties upon the linen trade 
before he had come down to the House 
the other evening with his proposition 
upon that subject, he had occasioned, in 
sooie parts cTf the kingdom^ very great 
inconvenience and distress. He bad no 
hesitation in saying, that in consequence 
of the right hon. gentleman’s exposition 
of his pbn for rescinding the bounties 
allowed upon Irish linens— which bounties 
^on the low-priccd linens amounted to 
S!u per cent on the vaiue-^upwards of 
hands had been suddenly thrown 
out of employ. He mentioned this fact 
only to show the chancellor of the Sxche* 
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quer howjmproper it was, to promulgate 
any scheme of tnis nature, without having 
first well digested it, and availed himself 
of^every information upon llie subject that 
could be obtained. Never, surely, had 
any public measure been so little consi- 
dered before its pronidlgationi ns that of 
taking ofi^ the bounties upon low-priced 
linens. Its effect had been, to put almost 
a stop to the trade which furnished the 
support of so many of the poorer class^es 
in Scotland and Ireland. It was to 
be hoped that the right hon. gentleman 
would allow himself more time in the pre- 
paration of extensive measures which were 
to affect such large interests. In the 
present instance, he seemed to have pro- 
ceeded most unadvisedly. It uras also to 
be observed, that by reason of the high 
duty upon hemp, the low-priced linen- 
manufacturers were compelled to use flax. 
The duty upon hemp uras as high as 36s. 
per cwt. upon the value. Now, tiie right 
hon. gentleman should have kiiowii, that 
if he proposed, by withdrawing these 
bounties, to benefit the trade, he ought at 
the same time to have remitted the wliole 
of tlie duty upon hemp. The flou^e 
might rest assured, that, in point of fact, 
the bounties in question were no more 
than drawbacks, to which these manufac- 
turers were as much entitled as any other 
description of manufttcturers could he. At 
present he would say nu more, because he 
should shortly have to present a petition 
to the House, connecred with the impor- 
tant topic to wliich he had been adverc- 
ing. 

The Chancellor of the /.Vc/irywrr said, 
there could be no objection to grant tlie 
returns which had been moved for, but he 
had really no idea that any such motion 
was to be made, and had still less antici- 
pated the discussion it had oexasioned. 
If the right lion, gentleman wished him to 
give any answer to his observations upon 
the proposed alteration respecting the 
linen bountirs, he would observe that that 
answer would most properly be given in the 
committee; in which those hon* gentlemen 
who were not satisfied . with the intended 
arrangeroents would be enabled to state 
the grounds of their dissent. For himself, 
be would confess, that at present he was 
hardly prepared to go into the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Irish Baxrers.] Sir //• Parnell rose 
to present a petition, signed by several 
wealthy and respectable merchants and 
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bankeri of Belfatt, prqrtng for oA atieni* 
lion in the laws relating to baakars in Ire« 
land. He begged tm ehaaccller of t^e 
Exchequer's particular at^ntioo^ to the 
matter of this petition, whidi^ originated 
out of ah act passed in the session or ISiTl. 
for effectihg certain alterations in the 
charter of the Bank of Ireland. The evils 
of which this petition principalijr com* 
plained were certain disabling clauses* aa 
affecting the power of bankers to alienate 
and dispose of their property, contained 
in an act passed in the 29th of George 2nd. 
Of that act he would only observe, that no 
system could be more ingeniously devised 
to prevent opulent and respectable |>ersuiii 
from establishing tlieiusclves as bunkers 
in Ireland. 

The {.'haneeUar of the Exchtquor cer« 
iainly considered thu subject to which the 
petition )K>iiited. as well deserving tliat 
serious attention which he for one was 
disposed to give to it. 

iSir ./. Newprprt thought that the House 
might not be aware of the nature of that 
act ; for it was an Irish one* passed before 
the statute known as the ** linkers* act.** 
The consequence of this was, that two 
distinct codes prevailed in one kingdom, 
in respect of bankers. He need only 
mention one clause of the act of George 
2nd. to show how necessary was the revi* 
sionoftlio law upon this subject. It was 
enacted, that no person intending to trade 
ns a hanker should he enabled to make 
any settlement upon his son or his daugh- 
ter, his grandson, or his grand daughter, 
even fur a valuable consideration ; but 
that ail such settlenicnts should be ab- 
solutely null and void. 

Mr. Irvin ft thought that no subject 
could be taken into consideration the 
result of which would be more likely to 
prove beneficial to Ireland, than the pro- 
priety of making an alteration in the laws 
affecting bankers in that country. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Aixnvxjj Duttxb Bill— Forrcgh 
BaTANpiKs.] The House having resolved 
Itself into a committee on the Annual 
Duiies bill. 

Colonel Datneo said, that it might be 
contenienf. if ho brought forward his 
amendment, to alter the duto on Foreign 
Brandy and Spirits, in the mat instance. 
It affected a large portton ofthopopuli^ 
tfOD. and he felt satisfied, that if the im« 
posti were considerably lowered, the 
revenue arising firom tliem would bo M 
VOL. X. 


iiigmented by tbe increased comumption. 
that the cbaneellpr of tho Exchequer 
would find himself in a condition to re- 
peal Jaxes nveiaing heavily upon the lower 
orders. Tl|a whole system of our fiscal 
regulations was abominable, since they 
a^rded the strongest temptations to 
crimes of every kind, fraud, perjury, trea- 
chery. and even murder. To alter them 
at once might not be easy, but tliey ought, 
at least, to be changed by degrees, and he 
was^bound to do ndnistera the justice to 
say. that he believed it was only necessary 
point put tiie evils to produce a dispo- 
Mtioii. if possible, to remedy them. All 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said upon this part of the subject, when be 
so eloquently brought forward liis plan of 
finance, was worthy of a wise minister of 
an enlightened country. The great mass 
of smuggling was not in the light articles 
from which the prohibition Imd been 
removed, but on wine niid brandies* IF 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
reduce the duties on wines and brandies, 
not only would more money be brought 
into the Exclicciuer by ilie increased con- 
sumption. but the expense of collectioti 
would be diniiiiislied. and a permanently 
beneficial iiifiucncm would bo produced 
upon the lower orders, 'file extravagantly 
high duti€*s on foreign apirifs and other 
an ides of daily consumption, induced 
many persons to embark large capitals in 
the confiiiband trade. By Uie very high 
profits they made when they succeeded in 
^ecuring a cargo, tliey were enabled lo 
give high wages to all those wlio assisted 
tliiim in landing it« The consc*c]ueoce was. 
that whenever a ship so laden appeared off 
the coast, the whole of tho peasantry were 
ready to Bssiatin landing and secreting her 
cargo, confident that they were to be well 
paid for the risks they ran. The demo- 
ralizing effects of such a trade upon tho 
manners and habiu of a people were too 
well known and admitted to render it 
necessary for him to describe them. It 
had been truly said on this mbject. on a 
former oocasion. by tbe hon. member for 
Taunton, that one consequence of our 
high difties on foreign spirits and other 
articles, was to place nearly the wtiole of 
the southern coast in a state of civil war. 
ttieefieet of a discovery on some of tbe 
individuals ibemscives was most ruinous. 
If a man were detected carrying a keg of 
contraband rairits, he was taken before a 
magistrate, fined lOOf., and in default of 
payment was impress^ on board one of 
8 F 
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hi9 Majesty's tenders. Was it, he would 
ask, wise or politic thus on the one hand[ to 
punish with such screrity crimes to which 
sq many temptations were held out on the 
other i The revenue laws, he contended, 
were calculated in many respects to defeat 
their own object. Such exorbitant re- 
wards were given for the discovery of 
smuggled spirits, that persons engaged in 
the contraband trade were even known to 
cause information to be given against 
themselves, in order to come in for a^are 
of the reward, which was sufficiently large | 
to cover the expenses they har^ gone tQ, ; 
and leave a handsome profit on his adven- j 
ture. This was not merely a supposed j 
case ; for it was not long ago that two ^ 
officers were convicted of a collusive sei- ; 
ziirc, having planned with the smuggler . 
that he should land his goods on a certain | 
spot, in order that lie might have them , 
seized, and share in the rew'ard on the ' 
seizure. Even in a financial point ofj 
view, these high taxes on fcireigii articles I 
of daily consumption were most impolilic. ‘ 
lie could show that since the duty oo j 
foreign brandies had been increased, the . 
consumption had become loss, and the , 
revenue proportionably diminished. In : 
180({, when the duty was 12s. O'd. a gulhiii • 
on foreign spirits, the produce of the duty | 
was 1 ,4>fi3,0(K}/. ' In 1810 it was iricreast-d | 
to 155.1^//., and the quantity imported! 
was greatly reduced, but the produce in- J 
creased to- about 1,500,000/.' This 
increase, though small, encouraged the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, who thought 
a still further increase would be a ready : 
way of increasing the revenue. In 1, 
the duty was raised to 19.9. W//. and the I 
produce fell off to 177,000/. In 1815, it ; 
was reduced to 17^- 9^- and the produce I 
increased; but it was only 8i5,(X)0/. being i 
even yet not much more than half the 
produce in 1810, when the duty was lower. 
The same result of an increase of duties 
was seen in wines. In 1806, the produce 
of the duties was l,267f000/* ; the rate of 
duty had siov:e been increased 30/. a pipe 
on Frencli, and 20/. on other wines, and 
the produce had decreased to 1,020,000/. 
— a loss of nearly 200,000/- to the revenue 
and a reduction of a third of the quantity 
consumed. Before the committee on 
Foreign trade, one of the most eminent 
^merchants had stated, that he had been 
formerly in the habit of importing a great 
quantity of French wines to prepare fur 
the colonial market ; but he had found the 
increased Excise and Custom duties 


on the foreign brandies necessary to pre* 
pare the wines for re-exportation so heavy, 
thgkt he had transferred his establishment, 
to Holland ; so that all the employment 
thus given to industry in this country by. 
the manufacture was lost, and there could 
be no doubt that the same motivb was con- 
tinually opcratinginamultitudeofinstances. 
What he proposed at present yras, merely 
to bring back the duties now to the scale at 
which they stood in 1810, with a view sub- 
sequently, as speedily as was practicable, to 
bring them down to a still lower rate, pro- 
bably to the rate of 1806. But the way in 
which this proposition was particularly 
worthy of attention in a financial point of 
view was, from the effect it would liave on 
theexponse of collection. Forasthetempt- 
ation to smuggling had increased with the 
increased duties, so had the expense of 
collection increased. In 1806, the rate of 
the expense of time ollection of the Cus- 
tom duties, was 5/. 7ii. per cent. In 
J822, it was 8/. 7s. 8rf. per cent. The 
expense of colleciiuii in the Excise was, 
in the tbrnier year, St. 0^. 7^/. per cent ; 
in the latter, S/. 15.9. 5d. percent. In Ire- 
land the expense, percent, in 1806, on 
the colleciion of both duties, was 10/.; in 
the year 1822 it had risen to 17/- If the 
expense of collection could be reduced to 
the rate per cent, at which it 'stood in 
1806, there would be a saving of no less 
than 986,000/. He admitted that in war, 
when the intercourse between this and the 
countries of the continent was more 
limited, and when the large naval force, 
in the Channel, acted as a guard against 
smugglers as well us against the enemy, 
there were less facilities lor smuggling, 
and he therefore did not calculate that a 
reduction of duties* would reduce the ex- 
pense of collection by the wJiole sum of 
986,000/. ; but it no doubt would to a 
great extent. They might, fur instance, 
reduce nearly the whole expense of the 
preventive service, which had not been 
thought of, and had not been necessar}% at 
a former period. He would conclude by 
proposing, as an amendment, a reduction 
of Is* lOjrf- per gallon in the duty on fo- 
reign brandy, and he would do this with a 
view to progressive reduction. He felt 
satisfied, that so far from diminishing the 
revenue of the country, this reduction would 
be found to increase it ; and if that should 
prove to be the case, tlie House might 
afterwards consider of a further reduction. 

After a few words from the chairman 
ns to the form of the amendment, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it seemed to him, that the hon. member 
did not clearly understand the nature of 
the bill before the House. It was a bill 
to renew an act which would expire on 
the 24th of March, which act was a con- 
tinuation of another, granting certain du- 
ties for one year. The duties now in 

Q uestion were increased in 1807, as war 
uties. Tht^y had been modified in 1815, 
and ynce then had been continued from 
year to year. The present bill did not j 
specify the amount of the duties ; it only | 
went to continue the original act, in I 
which they were detailed. He did not 
see, therefore, how the hon. member’s 
object could be answered, by moving for 
the reduction of a specific duty, when the 
amount of that duty was not mentioned 
in the body of the bill to which his motion 
was to be an amendment. The best way 
in which the hon. member could shape his 
motion would be, to call upon the House 
for the repeal of so much of the duty per- 
manently. It was this feeling which, on 
a former evening had made Jiim suggest 
that n similar mode should bo pursued 
with respect to the duties on rum. It ap- 
peared to him, that it would be very difti* 
cult for the lion, member to accomplish 
his object in the ivay he profiosed ; and 
he did not see how be could assist him. — 
He would now say a word or two on the 
motion itself. He admitted that the duty 
on foreign spirits was very high ; but he 
thought the present time was not the 
proper one for making .any reduction in 
them, for such reduction must operate to 
the prejudice of the manufacturers of Bri- 
tish spirits. It might, perhaps, be said, 
that it would be well to make a reduction 
in the duties on British spirits also. Per- 
haps it might be so ; but that, it would 
not be denied, was a great question : and 
it would not be wise to go into it now, 
until, we had seen the effect of the reduc- 
tions which had been made in the duty on 
spirits in Ireland and Scotland, No man, 
he thought, would deny that it was de- 
sirable to have the duties on ardent spirits 
as high as they could be safely collected. 
In a moral point of view, there were ques- 
tions connected with it, into whicdi be 
would not then enter, but the discussion 
of which would show the dangerous ef- 
fects of too free an access to the use of 
ardent spirits among the people. Besides, 
the loss to the revenue, from both reduc- 
tions, would be more than could’at present 
be spared. The bon, member had said, 


that the reduction would tend to check 
smuggling. Ho would admit, that if the 
duties were reduced to the standard of 
1806 or. 1810, the reduction w'ould very 
much diminish the temptation to smug- 
gling ; but ahen^ the hon. member’s mo- 
tion would have no such effect. The re- 
duction of Is. lOfd. per gallon would be 
only putting so much money into the 
hands of the manufacturers, without any 
sensible advantage to'the consumer, and 
certainly without any chance of checking 
the esfertions of the smuggler. He there- 
fore could not consent to the motion. It 
was not |lie proper time for the consider- 
ation of such a question. He would ad- 
mit the principle, that it would be good 
to remove all high duties os far as prac- 
ticable ; but then they could not be re- 
duced all at ouce. Besides, if the revenue 
could afford it, there were other articles 
which nr*ight he said (o be the luxuries of 
the poor, of which he would prefer re- 
ducing the duties, rather than that to 
which the hon. member’s amciulinent re* 
ferred. The tax on Tobacco, for in- 
stance, was very heavy ; so was that on 
tea; and if he thought he could go fur- 
ther than he had doiTe in the way of 
reduction, he should be more ready to re- 
duce the duties on them, than on the ar- 
ticle which the lion, member had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Iltnne said, that on the chancellor 
of the Bxchequer’s own principle, he 
ought to go further than he now professed 
•himself willing to go. He had already 
made a reduction* of three shillings per 
gallon on Scotch spirits, and a reduction 
alim upon Irish spirits ; and, as far as the 
result of that measure was already ascer- 
tained, it was fbund to be most favourable 
to the revenue. The amount of revenue 
derived from it was. in the last quarter, 
.50,000/. more than in the corresponding 
quarter, when the duty was three shillings 
higher. There was no branch of our in- 
ternal induHtr}^ which was so mismanaged 
as the distillation of spirits. It was a 
complete monopoly, and the^profits arising 
out of it had never perhaps been greater 
than they were at tliis moment. He un- 
derstood that the reduction of the price 
in Scotland had so increased the demand, 
that the distillers in that country were 
unable to supply it; one half of the spirits 
distilled in Gotland came into this coua^ 
try. The system of smuggling had taken 
a new direction; it was now as active 
from Scotland to England, as it had ever 
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been before from Holland to this- country. 
He had taken oceaiion last session to d^ 
precMe the absurdity of preventing the 
importation of whiskey into England. He 
baa atated at that time, that be bed 
wbidcey in his house t be avosired that be 
hod smuggled whiskey in bis house then, 
and he avowed it still; for if such foolish 
laws were made, they ought to be broken. 
He would* continue to break such a law ; 
and let them 6nd him out if they could 
a laugh]]. He had refused last yew to 
e a party to the absurdities which were 
sanctioned by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite. The hon. member wentsm to ob« 
serve, that the partial repeal of the duties 
in Scotland,had done away with smuggling 
between that country and Holland, but had 
increased the smuggling between Scotland 
and England. Let the chancellor of the 
Exchequer lower the English duties, and 
he would put an end to English smuggling^ 
on that aide. Let him not be afraid ot 
the great distillers. Hiey had always 
fattened themselves like a night>mare on 
chancellors of the Exchequer. He was 
credibly informed that there were several 
large distilleries about to be established 
within ten miles bf the English border, 
from which, no doubt, Scotch whiskey 
was to bo poured Into this country by 
wholesale. Let the duties be equally 
reduced in the two countries, and a atop 
would be put to the practice of smuggling, 
md the revenue would be considerabfy 
increased. They had already seen the 
eflect of a reduction of duties in the in<- 
crease of revenue ; bat this did not pro> 
coed from mure whiskey being drunk than 
before, for the actual consumption would 
be found to be pretty nearly the same. 
The chancellor ot the Exchequer, by his 
half measures, was the prime agent and 
mover of smugglers. He was not the 
principal smuggler, but ft' was his mode 
of proceeding which held out so many in> 
.ducements to that class. He (Mr. Hume) 
could by no means consent to the propo> 
sition that ardent spirits should be taxed 
highly. He did not see why every poor 
man should not have whiskey within his 
reach, as well as the ifoh man was allowed 
to have wine, when he could pay for it. 
It was, he believed, - foe dtOMlty of 
coming at the spirits^ by'the h^ duties- 
which were placed on them, wldoi caused 
ihe«temporary excesses of ssany persons 
when they got it within tiieir re^. Let 
the duties oe alMdiahed, and thes|Hrits 
placed within the reach of all, and bo 


waa satislM there would be an end of 
the occasional excesses which we now 
witnessed. He thought his hon. friend 
had done right in bringing forward this 
subject { but he certainly bad not gone 
half for-enough. If the chancellot of the 
Exchequer would bring in a bill similar 
to that of last year, to reduce the duty on 
British and Foreign spirits, he was per> 
suaded that it would put an end to smi^> 

S ling, and ' that the quantity of spirits 
runk would not be increased, but that 
all which was consumed would pay tiie 
duty. The more important this subject 
was, the more immediate was the ne- 
cessity of bringing it under the considera- 
tion of parliament. It would, perhaps, 
be scarcely worth while for his hon. friend 
to press his motion, as the chancellor of 
the Exebet^uer had acknowledged that he 
was right in principle ; be hoped, how- 
ever, that the right hon. gentleman would 
shortly act upon that principle. 

Colonel Dames denied that the British 
distillers would be endangered by the 
moderate reduction which he bad proposed 
on foreign spirits. The question, as it 
regarded the morals of the people, had 
been ably argued by his hon. friend. He 
did not believe that one gallon more of 
spirits would be drunk in consequence of 
the reduction of duties. As to the ob- 
servation of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that his proposition did not go' far 
enough, he should be perfectly ready to 
agree to any further reduction to which 
the right bon. gentleman might be dis- 
posed to consent. As liis object in bring- 
ing forward this motion was to promote 
the discussion of the question, and that 
object had, to a certain extent, been at- 
tained, be should not press Iiis amendment 
to a division. 

Mr. Bennet trusted, that ere long tlie 
right bon. gentleman would remove the 
evils arising from tiie anomaly of one 
system of laws being acted upon In Scot- 
land and Ireland, and another in this 
oountry. With respect to the moral ef- 
fect of the measm^ he was satisBed that 
taxation was a principal cause of the abuse 
of ardent mints. In wine countries it 
was genci^y observed, that there was 
no abuse m the consumption of wine; 
but, in those countries where the go- 
vemmentt, by a system of taxation, na4 
dared wine or qiiirits difficult to he ob- 
tdned by the conaomer, aboaee of these 
e^modities uuv«na4y arose. He dev 
sied, in totO) that the ceducUon the 
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duties wu likely to have an injutioas I 
eifect on the morals of the people. 

Mr. Kennedy bore testimony to the 
value of the measure which had been ac* 
ceded to last session by the chancellor of 
the Eacbequer, and expressed a hope 
that the right hon. gentleman would, as 
soon as possible, extend its benefits to the 
whole empire. He wished to say a few 
words witir respect to the monopoly of 
distillation in Scotland. There were 
only fiw distilleries at work in Scotland 
for the%bole English market. This was 
a monopoly of a most injurious kind. He 
would state a single fact to^ow the in- 
ordinate extent to which it was carried. 

One large set of works was now idle, and 
the owners of those works bad re- 
ceived 15,0001. to abstain from working 
for the Englisb market. The extension 
of a free trade in distillation could not 
tail to promote the agriculture of the 
whole empire. A large quantity of barley 
had been sent from England to Scotland 
in the last year for the purpose of distilla- 
tion : and the agriculture of England 
would no doubt derive great benefit from 
the extension of the system. 

The bill then passed the committee. 

Dominica.} The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply, and if they were not worth paying for by 
Mr. Lushington moved, ** That fiOOs. be the colonists, that was a mason why tbe« 
granted to defray the charge of the civil people of England should not be called 
evtablishment of the island of Dominica.** upon to pay for them. The charges for the 

Mr. Humt said, be could not under- colonies, to be just, ought to be equal, 
stand why the island of Dominica should There was no chief justim at St. Lucie or 
not pay its own chief justice ; for the Jamaica ; no civil establishment was paid 
6001. was the salary of that officer. He for in those . islands. The principle of 
thought that ministers might reduce some taxing the peo|de of England for the civil 
useless places in the'ialand, and apply the establishment of the colonies was so UDf 
salaries which would thus fitll in, to the justifiable, that be would take the sense 
payment of the chief justice. of the committee on the subject. , 

Mr. Wibnvt Horton said, that if the The ChaneeUor ^ the Exchequer said, 
hon. roemberwould refer to the corres- that by fiir the greater portion of the 
pondence which had taken place between Westrlodia Islands did pay the wbple aX” 
lord Bathurst and the principal civil co- penses of their civil esiablisbinent, but 
lonial rdficers which bad been printed the island of Dominica was, and always 
and laid upon the table of the House in bad been, one of the most distressed spots 
March, 1821, he would there find a state- in the West Indies. It Bad suflered ipr 
meet the reasons which had induced peatedly from violent hnrricanes, wbiuh 
ministers to oall upon the House for the bad destroyed the whole annual produce 
present grant. Ministera did npt.possess of tha Wand. Many parts of it were so 
the power of oompcdling the House of sterile as scarcely to repay the labour of 
assembly of Domimca to pay the salary cidtivetioD. Unuer .thm cfrcumstanccs, 
of tbo chief justioe. ‘ though undoubtedly the propriety of the 

Mr. Bonnet said, that if the ctdony did MMnd rule, that the colonies should pay 
not choose to pay fisr thair chirif justice, ^ Aieir own civil estahlishmcuts, could 
th^ ou|^ to fo wither one. He be- not be denied, yet, in the case of this 
licTcd the grotind tahso bgr riie ecleiiistii simU iaia^, wbitlt bud a diffioi*iiy U* 


in theircorresppndence with lord Bathurst^ 
was, that while the government of the co- 
lonies was administered in so unjust and 
oppressive a manner, they would not pay 
for their civil establishments. Under 
tbes9eircaaistances he thought the Home 
ought not to be called upon to vote this sum 
ofGOOf. 

Mr. W, Horton said, that the govern- 
ment would have taken a very serious 
responsibility on themselves, if they bad 

S ved this colony of the services of the 
justice. There were many consi- 
derations which rendered those services 
meceasaw in the highest degree. In many 
cases it necame the duty of- government 
to attempt to force a civil estabh'shnent 
on colonies, to which the colonists bad 
no disposition. He trusted, however, that 
ere long, the colony in question would be 
able to pay this small sum. 

Colonel JJoviet objected to the generic, . 
impolicy of our colonial system, and conw 
plained, that appointmenu in the colonies 
were made the objects of patronage. 

Mr. Hume said, that the importance of 
the duties which the chief justice had to 

E 'cirm was no reason why the people of 
land should be dillea upon to pay 
iis services. If they were important, 
they were worth paying for bythecolonists; 
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nWng its own supplies, he thought we 
ought, in fairness and justice, to take 
upon 4>urselvea the moderate portion of 
the expenses called for in this vote. The 
salary to the chief justice was not a^at* 
tgr which merely interested flic planters 
of that island ; the ofRce was of essential^ 
importance to that unfortunate portion of 
the population, whose well-being mainly 
depended on the pure administration of 
justice. Under these circumstances he 
trusted tlic House would not refus^ its 
sanction to the vote. 

Mr. Hume said, that after what had 
fallen from the ri^;ht hon. gentleman, hd 
would not divide the committee on the 
question ; but he would do so next year, 
if the vote should be then proposed. 

Upper Ca^da.] Mr. Lusliington 
next moved, That 8,229/. be granted, 
to defray the charge of the Civil Esta- 
blishment of Upper Canada, for the year 
1824?;*' which, he said, was 4,000/. less 
than the sum voted last year. 

Mr. Hume said, that Upper Canada was 
only separated by an ideal line from the co- 
lonics of the United States, which not only 
paid the whole expenses of their civil, but 
their military establishments. It wns ex- 
tremely unfair and unjust, that the people 
of. England should be called u[>oii to pay 
I the expenses of the civil as well as the 
military establishments of her colonies. 
Before the people of England were taxed, 
for the purpose of maintaining a civil es- 
tablishment in Upper Canada, it was fit- 
.ting that at least they should know of 
what that establishment, consisted. It 
appeared to him a most improper appro- 
priation of the public money. The peo- 
ple of Canada should provide for their 
Qwis establishments. If all the officers 
who were kept there were useful, let their 
maintenance be provided for by the le- 
gislative assembly ; but if, as he believed, 
they were considered unnecessary, why 
then let them at once be discharged. But, 
he believed, thy people of Canada would 
throw upon the shoulders of the people 
of England, all these burthens (and na« 
turally enough too), if the people of 
England were weak enough* to submit to 
it. Fur instance, here we find two 
rijUkji Now what had we to >do with 
these sheriffs? Why should we' pay the 
ablnrilffe of Canada for duties performed 
there? He should be glad to know, 
whether they received no fees. If -he 
were rightly informed, they had a very 
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ample income. Again, we had a secre- 
tary and a registrar to provide for. He 
should be glad to know what duties they 
performed. Did they send home any 
accounts to this country ? Next came a 
clerk oFthc council,* an officer appointed 
for the assistance of the local- govern- 
ment. Then we find a surveyor-general 
of the land. Why, what became of all 
the money which was received for the 
sale of land ! The United States derived 
a^ revenue of some millions a y^r from 
the sale of land ; and if the Briush go- 
vernment would begin to sell the lands near 
the presideacies and the large towns, 
those lands would become productive. 
He had expected, after all the information 
which tile hon. secretary opposite had re- 
ceived — after what had been clearly 
stated by Mr. Gourlay, an eye- witness, 
as to the capability of those colonics to 
defray their own expenses — that the 
House would not now be called upon to 
pass such an heavy item. He found, too, 
100/. for a naval officer. Did he reside 
in England / lie believed that the peo- 
ple of England were called upon to pay 
him Iiis salary for doing nothing. 7'hesc 
naval officers were appointed when tiiero 
were no collectors of customs, and they 
had been continued ever since. The peo- 
ple of England had no more to do with 
these officers than the inhabitants of 
Ceylon or Calcutta. Then there was an 
agent, with a salary of 2001. a year. He 
should be glad to know what ne had to 
do, or where he resided? In foct, he 
looked upon all these items as objection- 
able; and if the committee would only 
agree to refuse this vote, they would find 
that a proposition would be submitted to 
the legislative assembly, to make provision 
for their chief justice, their uttorney- 
gcueral, and other officers, if they consi- 
dered their maintenance nbccssary ; and 
there could be no question that they 
would reply, “we have a necessity for 
these officers, but there are others with 
whom we can dispense, and we will keep 
those we most want.** He should there- 
fore feel ft his duty to take the sense of 
the Committee upon this item, on the 
ground, that we nad no right to defray 
the expenses of a colony, which was as 
rich' as the United States, and better able 
to bear their own burthens than the peo- 
ple ef England. 

^ Mr. IVUmoi Horton said, that the bon: 
gentleman rested his opposition to this 
vote bpon the ground, that the people of 
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England were called upon to defray tbe 
expenses of useless offices. Now, this 
was a perfectly incorrect statement of the 
case. Up to the year 1816» all the Ex- 
penses of that colony were borne by tliis 
country. Was it fair to condpare with 
the United States a colony which had not 
an existence in the year 1790, and which 
was capable of conferring great benefits 
upon this *country i Tlie whole argu- 
ment of tbe hon. gentleman might be 
rei>ulved into this simple question— ** Is 
there any office in the colony that ought 
to be abolished?” Now two-thirds of 
the expenses were raised by tiie colony 
itself. The aggregateexpenditure amount- 
ed to r^OiOOO/., of which sum 20,0(X)/. 
were furnished by the colony; and he 
thought it .would be unjust in their pre- 
sent condition to call upon them to sup- 
ply more. Last year, when a proposition 
had been submitted to the House to unite 
the two Canadas, which measure, if car* 
ried into execution, w*ould have com- 
pletely done away with the separate ex- 
penditure, the lion, gentleman was one of 
the first to oppose it. If the bon. gen- 
tleman meant to lay down the principle, 
that the colonics were no advantage to 
the mother country, that would let into 
the consideration of the House a very ex- 
tensive and important question ; namely, 
the propriety of abandoning those colo- 
nics ; but that was a subject quite foreign 
to the object noiv before the House, 
which was the consideration of the colo- 
nial estimates. The hon. gentleman had 
talked of the profits arising from the sale 
of hinds; but, was he ignorant, that these 
lands produced no pecuniary value, but 
were granted to those who would under- 
take their cultivation i I'he question 
which the House had to look at, was the 
total expense of the civil establishment 
of Upper Candllb, viewed in relation to 
her resources and the necessity of main- 
taining a local government. Now, was 
the general expense of the colony more 
than should be Dome? Was it more than 
the mother country should contribute to 
a colony, as yet in an infant state ? The 
hon. member had asked, what advantage 
we derived from this colony i This was 
not the question which the House had to 
discuss; but, if the hon. member would 
give. notice of a motion,. having for its 
object the abandonment pf these colonies, 
be would soop see the kind of feeling it 
would produce throughout the country. 
It was difficult to estimate tho value which 
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the country derived from her colonies 
The hon. member for Aberdeen seemed 
to think that there could be no advantages 

E reduced, unless they could be shewn to 
im arithmetically on a balance sheet. 
But, in spdtking.of our colonial system, 
he always felt that he was speaking of 
the wealth, the power, and the commer- 
cial resources of the empire ; and he was 
persuaded that, enlightened as the coun- 
try now was bj^ sound and rational prin- 
cip^s of political science, the nation 
would be able to appreciate her colonial 
advantages, even though their precise 
^ecuntai^ value could not be demon* 
strated on a balance sheet. These were 
the real principles by which the exten* 
sive interests of a country like this ought 
to be estimated ; and the hon. member 
would perhaps do better.' to consider the 
subject in that point of view, than in 
dealing in generalities, or pinning his. 
faith on the information of Mr. Gourlay. 
However, agreeing with the hon. gentle- 
man in the principle, that the first object 
of the government should be to diminish 
tho expense of our colonies, but denying 
the wisdom of withdrawing our support 
from them whilst in a state of infancy, it 
ivould be sufficient for him to say, that it 
was the determination of the government 
to support every plan by whicli their im- 
rovement could bo promoted. If the t 
louse siiould refuse the present vote, 
they would inflict incalculable evil. Every, 
effort should be made to 'promote the 
prosperity of theso colonies, and that 
could only be done by affording them 
present assistance. 

*Mr. Grey Bennet said, it would be well 
for the House to examine the system that 
was acted upon in the settlements of the 
United States of America. They do* 
frayed the expenses of their own esta- 
blishments, and all that bis hon. friend 
had proposed was, that the pcoole of Ca- 
nada should follow the example of their 
neighbours, and consent to pay for tbe 
protection of those laws wjiich they en- 
joyed. ' They should at least pay, as their 
neighbours paid, for a government which * 
was respected and beloved by tbe people. 
For a ffood and sound aovernroent, such; 
as their neiglibours had the happiness to 
eidey^ they would most cheerfully con- 
tribute. . But when they saw the enor- 
mous church establishment, which fliey 
were called upon to support ; when they 
saw the great anxiety which prevailed to 
introduce into the new world all the fol-^ 
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UM ftlid' curies of the old; they isdre States on thcfr account, which might 
uatundly 'disincUoed to advance their mo* cost us millions. ** But,** sud the hon. 
ney for sttcfc purposes. Instead of tithes, seipetary — xyou do not act fairly; I 
fob idlergy were allowed land; dnd he wish to give this colony cood laws, and 
uitterstood that in Canada i|j|l the lands then leave them to themselves. ^ Yon op« 
'nttached to the diurch remuned un* posed the measure of the onion.'^* It 
touched, whilst all around were in a state was true he had done so, and he was 
of cultivation. Such a system called for proud^ to acknowledge it ; because he 
immediate investigation. Whether his conceived that nothing could have been 
hon. friend was quite right in attempting more unjust than to have united Upper 
to put down the system at.once„ was ano* and Lower Canada without their consent, 
ther question ; but he was sure thai it He considered it a disgraceful attempt to 
Was the only way to make the govern- cheat these colonies [hear !]. Yes, he 
ment do any thing ; for, year after year,^ repeated, ** cheat them.** It was a dis* 
the same mtem was going oft. The graceful attempt to do that which he 
precedent ot this year would be of longer doubted very much whether the House 
Standing in the neat ; it would then be- had the power to do ; namely, to esta- 
come sanctioned as a custom to maintain blish a union between these two provinces 
establishments, of which our great grand- without their sanction or ■ knowledge, 
children might not see the termination. Was it not the duty of government to 
Mr. Wihntd Morton said, that the hon. ascertain whether Lower Canada had 
member seemed to have forgotten one paid to Upper the money which was due? 
very essential circumstance; namely, the If that had been done, no assistance could 
War in Canada, and the militia pensions be required from us ; but he clearly saw 
which it necessarily created. Was it not the more that was given, the more would 
fhir and just that this country should be dentanded. The 'people of this coun- 
continne'to defray these expenses f(nr some try were taxed to support the civil md 
time longer ? He was confident that in military establishments of these colonies ; 
the course of a very few years, this coun- but let the House refuse the money, and 
t^ would be relieved from the necessity government would soon make a reduction, 
or defiraying the expenses of Upper Ca- and the legislative assembly would resort 
nada, as the resources oi that country to their own resources. If the govern- 
*■ were rapidly increasing. ment persisted in sending them out ser- 

Mr. Bright said, he approved of 'the vants which they did not want, the extra- 
vote, and waa, of opinion, that the colony vagant expenditure would continue ; and 
ought to be encouraged, wnce it might upon these grounds, he should feel it his 
become, in our possesuon, a counterpmse duty to take tho sense of the House upon 
to the power of the United States. With the vote. He regretted the necessity he 
respect to the sale of lands he did not was under of divming the Committee to 
know that any revenue derived ftom such see how many would support him, but he 
a source would go into the pockets of should fhel it necessary to do so, unless 
the people. He took it that the proceeds some hope were held out by the goverh- 
woold go to the Crown, and not be dis- ment, of a diminished estimate in the fol- 
pMable by parliament. But, without en- lowing year. ,, 

tering into that question at present, suffice Dr. Luthinglon said, ne could not sup- 
il to say, that it was clearly the poHoy of port his hon. friend, and was therefore 
this country to advance moni^ at present anxious to say a few words to explain the 
to the support of this edlony. reasons which induced him to vote against 

Mr- ’Hwsie said, that if So great an im- those with whom he geheraliy acted. Yon 
proveoieoi was going forward in this co- cannot lay down a principle'by which yon 
Ibay as had been stated, ssdrelytfa^ would can regulate, whether colonies sbouM be 
not tequhre' so laivo a sum to deinythe eontpeiled to maintain themselves, or 
ekpetases of thmr establishments. He should receive assistance from the mother 
#08 of opinion, that the best pcdlcy whidt coonity. If this ooontiy had been too 
tbia country could pttrsue vrith tegaid to cktravagaot in her cotonial expenditare-^ 
fljeCanadas, would be, to render them in- a proposition which he was ffisposed to 
dendident at the end of ten yams, by admit-— that was not the place fO examine 
dfifch we shontd he refiered ftom a lam the lobject. The expenaes cevdd only 
shuind mqtense, and wvoM the prelnbili^ be examined by a committee up atahv ; 
^Wiiilp'aHmi)fibto-«war#tthtiie|]Wted | with any faop«r at least of artmag at a 
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satisfiictory conclusion. It nppMred to 
him rather hard, that the boa. seeretary 
should be called upon, unprepared, to go 
through the details of tte -exphnditure ; 
and. even if he were prepared, he doubted 
wbethA the House would feel disposed to 
listen to them. With respect to Uppdr 
Canada, it happened accidentally to him. 
to have been made acquainted with the 
establishment in that country ; and from 
the information he then bad obtained, he 
would say, that nothing could have been 
more deplorable than the state of the 
administration of justice at one period. 
This arose from various reasons; partly 
from the great extent of territory, the 
paucity of inhabitants compared with that 
extent, and the violent feuds which arose. 
In consequence of the formation of the 
Hudson’s Bay and Selkirk companies. 
Surety, then, it would be most unwise 
to diminish the civil establishments of that 
country.^ On the contrary, a clear case 
of necessity had, bethought, been made out 
for the ffovernment to step in and make 
up that deficiency, which, under the pre- 
sent state of things, it was impossible for 
tipper Canada to supply. A time, he 
hoped, would soon arrive, when that colony 
\youid be able to maintain her own estab- 
litilimeiits; but, until then, it would bo 
most imprudent in us to withhold our 
assistance. Other topics had been touched 
upon not connected with the subject, and 
one in particular of great importance; 
namely, what place Upper Canada would 
hold ill case of another dilute between 
this country and America. But. surely 
this was not a time to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of one of the most important 
subjects which could come under tne con- 
sideration of government, and respecting 
which ministers would incur a fearful re- 
sponsibility, if they took a single step 
without maturely weighing all the conse- 
f|ucncc8. For the reasons be had stated, 
ir his hon. friend should persevere in his 
determination of taking the sense of the 
committee, he must be under the necessity 
of voting against him. 

Mr. Bmntt suggested to his hoa. friend, 
the propriety of withdrawing for the' pre- 
sent his oppoMtion to the vote. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. and learned 
friend seemed to -suppose, that be wished 
to deprive the colony of Upper Canada of 
justice. Nbw. such was not his intention ; 

. but his object was. to make them alialra off 
those officers whose services were not re- 
quired,' in order to enable them to nooia- 
VOL. X. 


tain those who were necessary. Hli 
friends around him seemed to entertain 
a hope that a reduction would be ««n de 
in the establishment. He confessed he 
bad no suej^ expectation. However, he 
would- not diviae the cmmnittec on the 
premt occanon. 

SixsRA Lbonb.] On the resolutions 
** That 2S,549f. be granted to defray the 
charge of the Civil Establishment of Sierra 
Ledie in the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume rose, to ask if any certain 

S formation could be obtained respecting 
is colony. There were various reports 
in circulation as to its utility. He should 
like to know what benefit the country de- 
rived from the establishment f He had 
heard that the loss of lives in it was very 
consider^le. and the expense, the House 
saw, was great. 

Mr. fVdmof Hortpn thought the com- 
mittee was not a proper place to discuss 
the question, as to the utility' of the esta- 
blishment at Sierra Leone. That was a 
question of wide import, and was to be 
considered not merely in a commereial 
point of view, but in its tendency, as an 
experiment to promote the civilization of 
Africa. 'Hie House was called on to vote 
this suin as a consequence of a certain 
system, and the hon. member might, if ho 
pleased, bring that system under discus- 
sion ; but this was not the proper time for 
so doing. 

SaTTLBHXNTS. ON THB Gol.l> CoAST.l 
On moving the resolution. '* That 43,926/. 
be granted, to defray the charge of tJio 
Civil and Military establishments of the 
Settlements on tne Gold Coast, for the 
year 1824.” Mr. Lushington stat^ bis ex- 
pectation, that this would be the last year 
in which it would be necessary for him to 
ask the House to make this grant. 

Mr. Gordon observed, that in the year 
1817 a committee had examined into the 
state of these settlements, which at that 
time were under the managomeint 'df the 
African Company. Now as that company 
had been established for the better pro-: 
motion of the slave trade, it became nmtter 
of consideration with the Oommittoe, 
whether these settlements ought not to be 
abandoned, seeing that the objects for 
which they were established had been da-, 
dared illegal by the legislature. It was, 
however, determined that they should bo 
kept up. for two reasons ; first, beqouso^ 
they were- catculated .to promote com-'’ 
3 Q 
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merce and civilization among the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in which they were 
second, because they afforded the 
inpiqramjpble means of obtaining infor- 
inittldtl regarding the interim of Africa* 
He wished to know whether these two 
objects were now attended to. 

Mr, IVilmot Horton observed, that these 
objects still attracted the notice of govern- 
ment. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that, notwithstanding the Ashantee war. 
the natives in the neighbourhood of ^ese 
settlements were in a state of slow but 
progressive improvement. He fooked 
upon these seitJements as experiments ofi 
a great scale, which ought to be judged 
or rather by their ultimate results than 
by their immediate progress from year to 
year. 

Colonial Services.] On the reso- 
lution. That 2.442/. be granted to defray 
the expenses of certain Colonial Services, 
formerly paid out of the extraordinaries 
of the army, for the year 1824.’’ 

Mr. Hume observed, that lie bad expected 
never to have heard of this grant again. 
With regard to rtlie salaries paid to the 

S rivatc secretaries of the governors of 
^ arbadoes. and the other West-India 
islands, amounting altogether to i.822/.. 
lie had no hesitation in saying, that the 
country ought to be relieved from them 
altogether, as they were in possession of a 
considerable income arising from their 
fees of office. IF he did not receive some 
satisfactory assurance upon this subject, 
lie should move as an amendment, that the 
amount of these salaries be deducted from 
this grant. ^ 

Mr. WUmoi Horton observed, that the 
hon. member seemed to be confounding 
the private, secretaries of the governors 
with the public secretaries of tlie island. 
The latter functionaries did. it was true, 
receive fees; but the former received none, 
their emoluments being confined to the 
sum of 10s. per diem that was paid to them. 
He ciintended. that a private secretary was 
an indispensbble adjunct to a Wcst-lndia 
governor. ^ 

Mr. Hume thought that the explanatiou 
of the hon. secretary was any thing but 
satisfactory. 

Mr, Gonlburn said# it was absolutely 
necessary for every governor of a .West- 
India island to have a private secretary. 
Their emoluments were barely sufficient 
to support the rank, and /station which 
Ibsy were called upon to fill ; aad» as that 


was the case, the public could not do less 
than pay the salaries of their private se* 
cretaries. 

Mr. Gfeif Bennet observed, that his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) and his private secre- 
tary had rendered more service* to the 
public than all the public men with all their 
private secretaries under the pay of go- 
vernment. He hoped his hqn. friend 
would take the sense of the Bouse on the 
question. 

Mr. Hume said, what he complained of 
was, that the governors of the colonies 
did not call on the houses of assembly to 
pay their private secretaries if they wanted 
them. He did not see why Barbadoes. 
St. Kill’s, and other places, should call 
upon this country to support private se- 
cretaries for them, when New South 
.Wales had hitherto done without one. 
He concluded . with moving. That the 
grant should be reduced to 620/.” 

The committee then divided : For the 
amendment 21 : For the original motion 
93: Majority 72. 


List of the Minority. 


Bernal. B. 
Colburn. R. 
Pavies, col. 
Fergusson. sir R. 
Guise, sir W« 
Hume. J. 

James. W. 

Lamb, hon. G. 
Lockhart. J. J. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Martin. J. 


Monck. J. B. 
Robarts. A. W. 
Robarts. col. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Sefton, lord 
Webb, colonel. 
Whitbread. S. 
Wood, aid. 
Wrottesley, sir J, 

TELLER. 

Bennet. H. G« 


Propagation of the Gospel in the 
Colonies.] On the resolution. That 
15,532/. be granted, to defray the charges 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the colonies of Upper and Lower 
Canada. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the year* 
1824,” 

Mr. Hume rose to object to this money 
being placed in the hands of this society. 
He had on a former occasion stated two 
instances of its neglect and misconduct, 
and he could not but feel strong surprise 
at hearing it again proposed to intrust so 
large a sum to its control. In a published 
account of its expenditure, it was stated, 
that the inanagers.of the socieiy bad given 
60/« to build a school in Newfoundland. 
That was in 1818. In 1819, the report 
which they published contained an asser* 
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lion, that the school was built, and that 
scholars were instructed in it. In 18S0 
that account reached Newfoundland, and 
then/ for the first time, it appeared fispm 
letters received from that island, that 
there jvas neither school built, books pur- 
chased, oor scholars instructed. Qn this 
circumstance being mentioned to the di- 
rectors of the society, they admitted it to 
be fact, but alleged that it was a knistake. 
Now, what credit ought the committee to 
attach to a society which could be guilty 
of a mistake like this ? Another reason 
why this society ought not to have the 
control of this money .was, that the in- 
habitants of the town of St. John's, had 
absolutely refused to lend their churches 
to the missionaries, on account of their 
impropriety of conduct. He had likewise 
heard tliatT it had misapplied the public 
money in the province of Canada. There 
was another point which he thought the 
committee ought to take into their con- 
sideration, and that was that the zeal of 
the prelates who managed this society did 
not lead them to contribute more than 
635/., and that the whole of this sum was 
consumed in what were called the neces- 
sary expenses of the office. Was this, 
H then, a society to which parliament ought 
to concede the control over 15,000/. of 
the public money ? Such a grant, as it 
would put money into hands unworthy to 
receive it, was perfectly unwarrantable. 
Indeed, if they consented to it, they. would 
be substantially throwing the money away. 
If religious instruction were wanted by 
the inhabitants of ihese cblonies, let their 
respective governments furnish it to them. 
Why were wc to give so much to the 
people of Canada and Nova Scotia, when 
we did not give any thing like it tp the 
Catholic population of Ireland I Thinking 
this vote to be perfectly unnecessary, and 
hoping that many members would be of 
the same opinion, he should move as an 
amendment, that the whole vote be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. /T. Horton said, that looking to 
the series of years during which this so- 
ciety bad performed the duty which was 
contemplated by this grant, he thought 
they might safely be intrusted with its 

J ierformance at present. But, admitting, 
or argument^ s sake, that the speiaty were 
notprQper persons kTdispose of the bounty 
of parlipineDt, would they, therefore, 
witluiold thia sum altogether I Did they 
not know that it was aibsolutely necessary 
/or thoie provinces? It was true the 


grant had been usually placed in the hands 
of the society for the propagation of tbe 
gospel; but surely the hon. gentleman 
must know, that that society was in con- 
stant communication with the ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities in those colonies. 
He tboiignt tbe hon. member had not 
made out any case of the misapplication 
of the fund, or. of misconduct on the part 
of the society: and therefore he hoped 
the committee would not be induced to 
refuse it. The growing population re- 
quired this assistance. It was,, be con- 
ceived, a very proper appropriation of the 
jiublic money. It was usefully bestowed, 
and ou jht to be supported* 

Mr. //uvte said, the country, it ap- 
peared, was, in addition to the civil and 
military establishment of those colonies, 
to support the ecclesiastical cstablisliment. 
He wondered they were not called on to 
pay every medical gentleman who pro- 
ceeded there. Doubtless, their skill would 
be as beneficial to the bodies of the in- 
habitants, as the exertions of the clergy 
were to their souls. Why should not those 
individuals pay for an establishment, from 
which themselves alone derived benefit / 
And they would do sp, if these improvi- 
dent grants were not made. He observed, 
that a rev. Dr. Inglis, who officiated at 
Halifax^ a large flourishing town, received 
400/. a year from this parliamentary grant. 
Other clergymen received severally fron% 
the same source SOO/., 200/., 100/., and 
smaller sums for their services. The sys- 
tem was bad in principle ;* and it became 
Still more objectionable, when they con- 
sidered the medium through which the 
Jiounty of parliament was conveyed. 

Mr. jBuUertvorlA supported the^jpotion. 
The grant had heretofore done mucn'<(^ood, 
and it would have a mischievoas effect if 
it were now withheld. With respect to 
the society for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, its labours bad been beneficial. It 
was true that it had been exposed to some 
atrocious impostures^ which ought to be 
inquired into ; but, of its general^utilityv 
no doubt could be entertiyned. Th&grant, 
in bis opinion, ought, if altered 'at ml, to 
be increased. 

Mr. Gr^ Bennet said, it no doubt waa 
very proper that those individuals should 
receive religioilt instruction; but the ques- 
tion was, who were to pay for it, the peo- 
ple of England, whose advantage must |>o 
contingent, or tlie iiifaabitants.of riie*co- 
lonies, who received tbe immediate banefft 
of Ireligious instructions ? Another quei^ 
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lion WM« through whose bands should 
this grant be distributed ? He contended, 
that It should go through the hands of 
the responsible authorities of the colonies, 
and ought not to be intrusted to this non- 
desoript society. It might or it might 
toot be respectable for any thing that Md 
come to his knowledge. But they now 
knew this from the hon. member who 
Spoke last, a leading authority on these 
matters, that the society were Uie most 
consummate dupes that had ever been 
heard of. The bon. member had spoken 
of accounts that would astonish them, 
and of •* atrocious imposturas." He would, 
then ask the House whether, without any 
evidence as to the good done by the so- 
ciety, and with their eyes open to the' 
mischief thathadbeen e^ted,they would 
consent to vote this large sum of money f 
He would net oppose the preposition al- 
together ; but he would voteagainst placing 
the money in the hands of the society. It 
ought to be intrusted to responsible di- 
rectors of the colony, who might distribute 
it as they thought proper. 

^ Mr. Baitenaorth said, that his observa- 
tion as to irregularities was not meant to 
be general. Many.of the most honour- 
able characters were connected with that 
most useful body. 

Mr. Gotdium sakl, that if the hon. 
member supposed that the whole of the 
religious establishment of those colonies 
was supported out of this grant, he was 
much mistaken. In Canada, tracts of 
barren land were set apart for the support 
of the clergy {;a laugh! . The country, 
it should be observed, improved by cul- 
tivation, and as fast as those lands became 
availabli, they afforded moderate incomes 
to the clergy, in addition to what they 
obtained flrom parliament. But even if 
the colony made no effort itself, still he 
contended it was the duty of the mother 
country to appropriate funds for the pur- 
pose of promoting the happiness of the 
people; which could only be done through 
the medium of religious instruction. The 
hon. member foe Aberdeen had remarked 
on the small sum subscribed for this pur^ 
pose by the great dignitaries of the church ; 
but he should recollect, that those who 
contributed to this society contributed 
also to many other most useful institu^ 
tions. It might as well be said, when the 
hon. ^mber gave sixpence to a beggar 
in the street, that his charity extended no 
farther, as that the charity of those reve- 
rtnd. parsons was confined alone to this 


society. The hon. member ought to 
know that government found it necessary 
to request the assistance of the society, 
in preference to the employment of their 
own agents in the apportionment of this 
grant. 

Mr.. C. Wilson supported the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Monck looked upon this grant as 
a great waste of public money.' The great 
majority of the people of Canada, be had 
always understood, were Roman catholics; 
and here tbm were called upon to give a 
large sum of money to a sect greatly in- 
ferior in numbers. The catholics main- 
tained their clergy, and he could ace no 
reason why the protestants should not do 
the same. 

Sir ilf. W. inquired whether this 
money was appropriated under the super- 
intendence or the colonial government to 
the support of the protestant religion, or 
whether it was distributed amongst those 
fanatics whose wild doctrines were calcu- 
lated to do so mueh mischief. 

Mr. Wt Horton said, that the money 
was appropriated to the support of the 
protestant religion only. 

Mr. Hume said, that that was the most 
objectionable part of the grant. Why 
were the catholics of Ireland and the dis- 
senters to be taxed for the benefit of 
another sect i 

Sir T, D. Acland defended the society. 
It had, he said, bebn a chartered society 
ever since 1711, and certainly was not 
established In times which were least fa- 
vourable to religious feeling. If the com- 
mittee refused this vote, they would be 
guilty of two kinds of injustice. They 
would do injustice to a respectable society 
long existing in the country, not only 
without reproach, but which parliament 
hod sanctioned from year to year, and the 
abuses of which, if any existed, ought to 
be made the subject of investigation in 
another manner, and not in the way re- 
commended by the hon. members for 
Aberdeen and Dover, whom he advised 
to exercise their united efforts in behalf 
of the religion of their country, by pre- 
ferring a regular and distinct motion, em- 
bracing the charges to which they fancied 
the society liable. They would be also 
guilty of another injustice: an injustice 
to those meritorious indmduals who were 
doing the work of religion and tl^e church 
on the other side of the Atlantic, in the 
full confidence, that the sopporf which 
they had hitherto reemved firoln parka- 
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ment would be continued. Noiliing. 1 ^“ 
tainiy, could be more unjust than to whh*>‘ 
hold from those persons the reward which 
they had so hardly earned. * 

Sir Scrape Morland also defended the 
grant. > 

Itord^Altkorp said» that although he 
should certainly prefer seeing the grant 
in the bands of responsHile persons, he 
should be very unwilling to refuse his as- 
sent to the vote altogether. If he must, 
therefore, come to the question, aye or 
no, he would certainly say that it was bet- 
ter the money should be in the hands of 
the society, than that it should be refused 
entirely. 

Mr. Buttermorth said, he had only allu- 
ded to some irregularities into which he 
wished inquiry to be made. With respect 
to the missionaries, he did not believe 
that they would be found, when the mat- 
ter was investigated, to have been incul- 
cating those fanatical and dangerous doc- 
trines to which the hon. baronet seemed 
to allude. He held in his hand a copy of 
the resolutions of the hon. baronet’s con- 
stituents at Newcastle, which showed 
what they thought on the subject [Cries 
of •* read, read** j. He would not read 
them in that irregular way, but he 
would hand them to the hon. baronet. 

Sir. Af. W, Ridley said, that the ob- 
servation he bad made, had been entirely 
misunderstood by the hon. gentleman. 
He had seen those resolutions; but as 
they proceeded from a very small portion 
of his constituents, and were couched in 
such language as could reflect little credit 
on any body, he did not think it necessary 
to read them. He trusted he had. too 
much taste to touch the question of the 
missionaries as connected witli the West 
Indies. He would not say a word on this 
latter subject at present ; but, whenever 
it should come under the consideration of 
the House, he should be prepared to ex- 
press his honest opinion upon it. 

Mr. T. Wilson defended the propriety 
of the grant, and approved its being 
placed under the control of the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Grey Bennet then moved an amend- 
ment, which went to place the grant at 
the disposal of the gotemors rf' die 
colonies. 

The committee divided : For the 
amendmont 24 * For tlie eriginal motion 
93. A scooodflivlMon-toOk-piace on the 
grant ita^. For the grant 79: Attainet 
kl9. . r 
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ImH the Minority, 

Monck, J. B. 

Robans, A. W. 
Bobarts, col. 

Sykes, D. 

SeAon, lord 
Wood, alderman 
Wilson, sir R. 
Whitbread, S. 

Tkllsb. 
Bennet, H. G. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March IS, 
Recognition or tub Indbpbndbncb 
OF South Ambrica.3 The Marquis of 
XAnnfotvn.— Before your lordships pro- 
ceed to the business appointed for this 
evening, the noble earl opposite will per- 
mit me to ask, oF*ratIier to renew the ques- 
tion which I put a few evenings ago^whe- 
ther any answer has been received by bis 
majesty's government from the court of 
Bpain, to the last despatch of Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning to sir William A'Court ? 

llie Earl of X.i'verpooI.— I have no dtffi- 
«ulty in stating, in reference to the in- 
quiry of the noble mafquis, that no offi- 
cial answer has as yet been received by 
his majesty’s government, to the despatch 
mentioned by the noble marquis. 

The order of the day for sinmnoning ^ 
their lordships being then read, 

Tlie Marquis of Lansdaetn rose and 
said My lords ; in pursuance of the 
notice which 1 gave on a former evening, 
1 rise to propose to your lordships an ad- 
dress to bis majesty, on the subject of the 
present state of the South American nrovln- 
ccs, and on the expediency of an imme- 
diate recognition of the independenoe of 
Spanish America. 

I In opening this proposition to your 
lordships, I foci how incapable 1 am of 
ofiering to your lordships more than a 
slight and imperfect sketch of all the ob- 
jects connected with the consideration of 
such vast and imjiortaut. interests.- But, 
my lonrds, if 1 leel in scHne degree op- 
pressed, as any person in my situation 
most feel, with the riiagnitude of the sub- 
ject, 1 certainly feel no room for any hesi- 
tation, as to that course of policy which 
•1 -im ebout this day to- recommend your 
lordships to adopt. Indeed, if l-feel 1 
have any thing to account for, either -to 
your lordships, or to myself, os connected 
with this subject, it -certainly is not for 
w>y>thbig like precipitation in bringing it 
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Colburn, R. 
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Davies, col. 
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under your consideration, hut rather for 
having so long delayed it. Your lordships 
will perhaps do me the honour to recollect, 
that when, -about four years ago, 1 sub- 
Aiitted to your lordships the first propo* 
•ilion which was adopted b)! parliament, 
for ihatUuting an inquiry into the means 
of extending the foreign trade of the 
country, dunng a period of great public 
distress, I ventured after urging the pro- 
priety of removing the restrictions and 
xogufationsj with which that trade was 
then, and remains still, partially in&um- 
bered— *(with respect to which, more san- 
guine hopes I am glad to find ,are nor 
entertained by persons of all parties and 
descriptions than I was then told could 
safely be indulged, and which have fortu- 
nately mat with the concurrence of those 
who have the means of carrying such 
measures into effect),— 1 ventured, even 
then, to point out to your lordships* atten- 
tion, . the condition of the provinces of 
South America, as a source from which 
we were entitled to look for great ultimate 
benefits, not only to this countrVf but to 
the general condition of the whole civi- 
lized .world, then struggling with the con- 
sequences of prott’acted wars, followed by 
diminished consumption, and failing trade. 
1 did not, however, then certainly think 
myself justified in immediately submitting | 
any proposition like the present to your | 
lordships ; and when the prospect became 
still more cheering, and the first sparks of 
liberty and independence in that quarter ' 
of the globe began to assume a brighter 
aspect, and to burn with a steadier fiaroe, • 
ev^eiits had occurred in the .old world, ' 
whicIjL involved the interests and hopestof 
the njbthpr country, in a crisis as desperate 
as it .was cruel, and would have made it 
as ungenerous as impolitic, to adopt mea- 
sures, which; however iustifiable in them- 
selves, appeared calculated to wound her 
feelings in the extremity of her danger. 
Under such circumstances, it might justly 
have been considered both ungracious and 
unbecoming, in any individual in this 
place to bi^ve* brought forward a propo- 
sition, which might have been considered 
as an attempt on the part of tliis coun- 
try, to obtain an unfair advantage from 
misfortunes, with which we were bound 
to sympathize, if we could not avert 
them. . 

« At the commencemool of the present 
semion of parliament,^ I should^ however, 
blive.been prepared to. have brought* for- 
vtard a imposition on this aubjecti had I 


not then understood from the king’s minis- 
ters, that an overture had already been 
made by the government of this country 
t& Spain, connected with this subject, to 
which an answer might be very shortly 
expected. This alone induced- me to 
postpone the execution of what I con- 
sidered a public duty. But when, my 
lords, after the production of the papers 
which the noble earl has laid van the table 
of the House, I found myself strengthened 
and confirmed in the view which 1 had 
previously taken of the subject, by the 
arguments and sentiments which are 
there stated, it was impossible that I could 
brin^ myself to consent to further procras- 
tination. By those papers, to the lan- 
guage of which upon the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government, I am happy ‘o be 
able to give my decided approbation— 
with one exception only which 1 shall 
have to notice — I certainly feel myself re- 
lieved from the only embarrassment I 
could have felt on the subject. For al- 
though I had reason to believe, from the 
explanation given by the noble ear) on a 
former occasion, that this country was per- 
! fcctly unfettered by any treaty or engage- 
j ment with any of the powers of the^contx- 
I nent— though it could have proceeded 
only from an imbecility of conduct, which 
no slight ground could have induced me 
to impute to any ministers— yet if they 
had by any species of engagement, li- 
rect or indirect, consented to bind down 
the firec principles and great commercial 
interests of this country, the joint sour- 
ces of its reputation and its power, to the 
contracted policy and narrow system, 
upon • which some of the continental 
powers might be disposed to act, though 
fundamentally opposed to that which has 
been, and 1 trust will ever be, that of this 
country— such a line of conduct, would 
certainly have interposed a considerable 
, difficulty in the course, wliich, with better 
hopes and upon more solid grounds, I am 
now anxious for the House to. adopt; 
finding, that we are, up to this moment, 
not only unfettered, but that we have an- 
nounced our intention, to pursue that in- 
dependent course of action, which on all 
I occasions, but more especially upon such 
an occasion as the present, it was most 
important for this country to adopt. I 
therefore come free from all embarrass- 
ment of this kind, to the consideration of 
.this subject— a subject, give me leave to 
remind your lordships at the. outset, of 
incalculable magnituoei embradog an ex- 
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tent of territoiy» and an amount of poou- 
lation, greater perhaps, than it ever fell to 
the lot of any one act of human poli^, 
ahd of human legislation to efiect. xo 
regions extending from somewhere about 
37 clelgees of north, to 41 degrees of 
suiirlieririatitudc, equalling in length the 
whole continent of Africa, and exceeding 
1 hoiievc in breadth, the whole of the 
Cist Kussiaft Empire, European ns well as 
Asiatic — intersected by the most majestic 
livers— the variety of climate incidental 
to such an extent, happily affected and 
diversified by the arrangement of its great 
parallel range of mountains, which miti» 
r::iU'. and almost neutralise its equinoctial 
; calculated for every species of pro- 
x;uctiOii and enjoyment of which the 
huMun race is capable ; a country already 
ni^hitcd by'a population of twenty-one 
miiiions of persons — a population com- 
posed, it is true, of difierent races, but 
that difference proved to be not inconsis- 
tent with the most perfect harmony of in- 
terests and community of feeling, thinly 
indeed, and unequally spread over a wide 
surface — but presenting at every scattered 
point, all the sources of social improve- 
ment, all the elements of future strength 
and greatness. 

My lords, it is with respect to countries 
such as I have described, that your lord- 
ships are now called upon to determine, 
whether you will advise the Crown to re- 
cognise them in the form of independent 
states ; a questibn, which, be it recollect- 
ed, involves a twofold consideration ** first 
whether you possess the right to make 
this acknowledgment ; and secondly, 
whether, supposing the right to be esta- 
blished, the expediency of exercising that 
right without delay is equally clear. My 
lords, I say, the first point to consider is, 
whether you have the right ; for however 
it may be mv duty this night to point out to 
your lordsiiips, the great advantages 
which may result from the establishment 
of South American independence, I hope 
I^shall never stand up in roy place in this 
House, to recommend to your lordships 
to adopt any course of jpolicv, inconsistent 
with those principles of rignt, which are, 
paramount to all expediency, and compose 
that great and universal law of nations, 
any departure froni which, to answer the 
objects of a selfish and ambitious policy, 
never fails to recoil upon its authors* The 
importance of this point, therefore, will be 
my excuse with your lordships, for detain- 
ing you for a few moments tm the prelimi- 
pary question of right* 


My lords, I know of no principle or 
mode, by which we can ascertain whethw 
we possess that right, but by conrideriiig 
in the first instance, whether those states 
which form the object of our present con- 
sideration. are, de JactOy independent ; and 
secondly, if they are de facto independent, 
whether there be any prospect of the old 
government of Spain, ever being enabled 
to recover its command of them, so as to 
possess the advantages she formerly did 
from them; and thirdly, if they are de facto 
indeficndent, and there is op prospect of 
their being again reduced under the domi- 
nion of the mother country, whether they 
have proved themselves disposed, and able 
to maintain those relations of amity and 
commerce, which ought to exist between 
independent, and friendly nations. My 
lords, from what I perceive to be the opi- 
nion of the noble earl opposite, and from 
what I find contained in the papers on the 
tabic, it is not necessary for me to dwell 
much on these topics* On the first, name- 
ly, whether these states arc de facto inde- 
pendent, 1 presume, that hardly a question 
can be raised, in the mind of any one who 
has made himself acquainted with the 
events which have occurred within the last 
two or three years in that part of the 
globe, and the absence of all cflectual con- 
trol on the part of Spain, whether exercis- 
ed by civil, or enforced by military author- 
ity. 

My lords ; with regard to the second 
question which presents itself, nameW, 
whether Spain can, with any thing like 
probability, look forward to the reconquest 
of those immense regions — to come tea- 
coAclusion upon this point, your lordships 
have only to look at the duration of the 
contest, and the present situation of the 
different members of that great, cpnfede- . 
racy, now united in on alliance offensive . 
and defensive, by which they are bound to 
listen to no overture, individually or col- 
lectively, which shall compromise, or even 
pretend to annex any condition. to the. 
enjoyment of their independence ; an 
alliance, the effects of whidh are already 
displayed in the prompt assistance afford- 
ed by Columbia to Peru, and which .is, 
trust, destined. to become the certain and. 
lasting guarantee of the liberties of . the. 
New World, by eternally uniting and con- 
centrating its force, against the attack of 
any trans-atlantic invader. * • 

In tbp first place, my lords, let us look 
at the state of Mexico. Mexico, contain- - 
ing seveh millions of people, and extend-. 
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ing firom tea to tea, for the last two years 
hat not had, nor at this moment is there to 
befoand in it, a single Spanish soldier, un- 
less, indeed, in a detached fortress on the 
coast, where there is a smaH garrison of 
about SOO or 400 men. I meSin the cas- 
tle of 8t. Juan d’Ulloa. But they are cut 
off from all assistance ; and are wholly un- 
connected with the shore. They may, 
from the particular situation of the fortress, 
bold out sometime, but as all communica- 
tion with the continent has been put a stop 
to, they can ^ve no influence on tlie state 
of the country, In Guatimala there is 
also now no Spanish forte. 

Throughout the great state of Colum- 
bia, extending from the Orinoco to the 
Isthmus of Darien, there is not now a sin- 
gle Spanish soldier, after a series of con- 
tests which lasted fourteen years, and after 
the contest assuming every year, a cha- 
racter- more deoisivefy favourable to the 
cause of independence ; until at length it 
was comj^ely established, by the reduc- 
tion of Puerto Cabello, during the last 
summer. 

In the state of Buenos A vres, there has 
not been any thing like a Spanish force, 
for the last twelve or thirteen years; dur- 
ing which period this state has exercised 
the rights of independence under various 
governments, undisturbed by any effort 
.i on the part of the mother country. In- 
deed, no attempt has been made during 
the whole of that period, by the old 
government erf Spain, to affect existing 
governments, or interfere with their autho- 
rity; and it may be worthy of remark by 
your lordships, as indicating the determin- 
ed state of public feeling in that country, 
that although, as 1 have stated, there have 
been internal changes, no less than three 
changes, 1 belihve, of the administration, 
or of the government, as you may think 
proper to call it ; so rooted is the aversion 
entertained by the people, to the old 
government, that in no one of those 
cdianges, has any person attempted, or 
manifested any disposhion to cml in the 
power of the parent country. 

The same observation will apply to 
Chili. In that state, the most perfect in- 
dependence has been maintained. For 
more than four years not a single Spanish 
soldier has existed in Chili, with the exce;^ 
tion of an island near the coast, that of Chi- 
Iclb,\o which the partisans of the old go- 
vernment were permitted to emigrile, and 
where they reniaia incapable of any ofibi- 
aive operatioD. 


With regard to Peru, the circumstances 
are different ; for it must be admitted, 
that owing Co some mismanagement in the 
government after its first liberation, thei^ 
IS to be found there, and there onl3', a < 
party attached to the old governrhent of 
Spain. There alone, then, is \iny thing 
which can be called an army to be found, 
consisting, as I am informed, of 7000 or 
8000 men — a force, which %eing, as I 
understand, under the direction of a very 
efficient leader, has lately met with come 
success, facilitated by the hitherto dis- 
united councils of its military chiefs, but 
quite incapable of ultimately subduing the 
spirit of independence which has taken 
root in the hearts of the Peruvians, now 
encouraged by the presence of General 
Bolivar, who is engaged in extinguishing 
I their feuds, and bringing to their aid all 
I the glory of his name, and that force of 
I genius, which has already distinguished 
I bis military enterprises, and, if possible, 

I still more his political administration, by 
which be has established the independence 
of Columbia, imd given to it that constitu- 
tion, which appears destined to become 
the bond of union, and the charter of the 
liberties of the confederated states. 

My lords, this, then, is the state of tlie 
! different provinces which I have alluded to, 

: and I will ask your lordships to consider 
j whether it is within the range of human 
. probability, that a continent, of the extent 
that 1 have described, inhabited by the 
numerous and increasing population I have 
stated, can, after a practical independence 
of fourteen years has been established, be 
induced to return under the yoke of a 
power, situated as Spain now is — and not 
j only as she now is, degraded and en- 
thralled, but as she must necessarily be for 
half a century to come. The population of 
old Spain, bemre the war, did not exceed ten 
millions. That population is now not only 
diminished in point of numbers, but has 
lost a large portion of its ablest citizens. 
And, destitute of supplies, and labouring 
under every financial as well as political 
difficulty. Can it be rationally expected, 
that she can subjugate a population of at 
least seventeen millions, in her late Ameri- 
can possessions’ In the whole of Mexico 
and South America, there is, according to 
the lowest calculation, a population of 
twenty-one millions. Of these, seventen 
millions form the population connected' 
with old Spain. The remaining four mil- - 
liens compose the population of the Bra- 
zils ; whim the whole populatmn of' Por« 
tusal amoiintsi onlv to tbsewniilHoilS. ^ 
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N0W| my lords, 1 think 1 have stated calculated for the advantage of the people, 
enough, to induce your lordships to come as most of those under which wc Uuve seen 
^ at least to a decision sufficient for every other states exist and flourish. It is easy, 
Wactical purpose ; namely, that it is be- ; my lord, for one government to describe 
jpgd the reach of probability, that Spain ^ any other government, as being composed 
sboul^ ever be able to re-conquer those ; of dangeroiss theories. Political criticism 
colonic^ . . I would never be deficient in furnishing a 

. 1 have then, my lords, to direct your ’ pretext for political interference : the 
consideration to the last question ; namely, ' principle of representative government, so 
the capacity of those states to iiiuintain justly dear to some countries, might by 
those relations of amity and commerce, others be decried as an impracticable ab- 
which are naturally expected to prevail in surdity, or abhorred as a pernicious dog- 
independent states, for which, of course, : nm^ How easy would it be for the grand 
some security may be looked for. | seignior, for example, when speaking of 

And here, my lords, it would per- 1 4he Preach charter, to draw the same pic- 
haps be sufficient to decide the qiiesticm, i ture, and derive the same inference; and, 
if 1 were to point out the course which | appealing perhaps to the apparent insta- 
has been pursued in those countries, where bility of its provisions, and pointing to the 
peace and tranquillity have been cstab- dissatisfaction and to the alleged conspi- 
lishcd, after the storm of civil dissention, racies of those subjects whose rights it 
without troubling 3 'our lordships, by going w'as intended to secure, come to the con- 
into the details of the principles of the elusion, that it was time for foreign powers 
different constitutions which have been to give it a new direction.” Upon quite 
established. On referring to the papers as good grounds might such a conclusion 
which have been laid before this House, I be drawn, as to the state of France, aa 
find those countries described by the those from which the French minister 
French ambassador to the court of Lon- (acting no doubt according to his instruc* 
don, in Ills conference with Mr. Secretary tions) has thought prosier to draw, of the 
Canning, in language, which is of course want of good order and regular government 
put into his mouth by the court which he in South America. But your lordships, I 
represents, but which has excited in my am sure, will not be led away by such 
mind no inconsiderable surprise. He allegations — you will not listen to any 
states, that he cannot conceive, what thing so theoretical, any thing so un- ^ 
can be meant under the present circum- founded, any thing so absurd, as that be- 
stanccs, by a pure and simple acknowiedg- cause the constitutions of the states in 
nient of the independence of tlie Spanish South America do not happen to be in 
colonics, since those countries being ac- unison with the views of the French go- 
tually distracted by civil wars, there vernment, they must be deprived of the 
existed no government in them which rights of independent states, until they 
could offer any appearance of solidity ; sifall have furnished a sample, which meets 
.nnd that an acknowledgment of American with the approbation of all the European 
independence, so long as such a state of states. 

things continued, appeared to him to be Now, without troubling your lordships 
nothing less than a real sanction of by going into details with respect to every 
anarchy/* Those countries, he proceeds state, I will ask you to look at the consti- 
afterwards to describe, as tinder the in- tution of Columbia as an instance, fur- 
fluence of dangerous and erroneous nishing the best refutation of the state- 
theories, and as blinded by party spirit, ment made, because, in fact, Columbia 
What evidence, my lords, do we find of has been in some degree, taken as a paU 
this, in the actual state of things ? In tern and example to thd other states, 
those states, there may be dissentions, as Now, in Columbia I find they have adopted 
in all governments ; but where have they two principles for constituting their ^o- 
been attended with less violence, less vernment, which 1 tliiuk your loi^dships 
danger to property, less insecurity of per- will consider as the best and surest foau* 
son, than they have in these states, when dation of all governments ; I mean, pro- 
the force of their oppressors has been once perty and education. These two priiici- 
expelied— they have given way to the j pies form the basis of their legislature. • I 
establishment of souna principles of go- ; also find as cautious a disposition to ex- 
vemment, and of constitutions, as exempt .. elude the multitude from taking any ini- 
from absurd theories, and as apparently j proper share in the government, as the 
VOL. X. \ S R 
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most prudent statesman of the old world i 
could desire* I find property io land made j 
the qualification for electors, even in the I 
parochial assemblies, and that a still higher 
qualification, a greater possession of land, 
is requisite for tlie electors wins return the 
representatives. 1 find, that not more 
than one elector is allowed, in the proper* 
tion of 4,000 inhabitants. 1 find, also, 
what I am sure your lordships will admit 
to be a step in civilization, perhaps as 
great as ever was made, and in which the 
state of Columbia may put to shame the 
constitutions of msny states in Europe — 
an established system of univerml paro-' 
cbial education now in force throughout 
the whole country, and a judicious appli- 
cation of a large proportion of the con- 
vents, to the purposes of higher instruc- 
tion, under the superintendence of the 
clergy. I find, in that country, which 
has been described as in a state of anarchy, 
and as being torn by speculative divisions, 
that there has not been, since the expuU 
sion of the Spaniards, a single soldier em* 
ployed in aid of the police of the whole 
interior of the country, for the last two 
years, and that 109, without its being at- 
tended with the slightest interruption of the 
public tranquillity. 

But, are these all the proofs I find, of a 
well-disposed government, and of a pros- 
perous country? By no means. The 
government of Columbia has carried into 
effect the most important municipal regu- 
lations ; and ^hen I state, that they have 
been successfully engaged, in oitempting 
to provide for tne gradual extinction of 
slavery throughout their dominions, I 
think 1 can appeal to the noble earl oppb- 
site, the secretary of state for the colonies, 
whether that country has not been engaged 
in the accomplishment of a task, which ) 
he well know's to be attended with no 
common difficulty and danger. 1 am 
happy to have an opportunity of stating, 
that t h roughou t Col umbia, a regular system 
has been formed, for the gradual abolition 
ofsiaver}'; tluit^aparticular tax hasbeen set 
apart, for the purpose of providing for their 
manumission, and that all the children to 
be born hereafter will be born free. It is 
aUo due, no less to the inhabitants than 
to the government, to state, that the re- 
gulations 1 have been describing have been 
carried into effect, in a manner so satis- 
fkttdry to the masters, that no complaints 
have been heard ; and not only has there 
been no opposition raised, but such good 
tflbcta have been exhibited, in the increased 
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attachment between the servant and the 
master, under the new relation so created, 
that masters have very frequently been 
incfuced from humane feeling, to give adv, 
ditional effect to the law, and have volun .v 
tarily emancipated their slaves, wthout 
waiting for the remuneration pr«iiucd by 
the state. I advert to this fact, because, 
1 think it is highly to the honour of those 
people, amongst whom it has taken place, 
and with other circumstances, of improved 
internal administration, must place that 
government high in the scale of civilized 
states. 

But, my lords, I am told in these papers, 
that notwithstanding all these favourable 
appearances, the different governments 
have no solidity whatever, and that on 
i that account alone it would be improper 
to think of any thing like a simple and 
unqualified acknowledgment of the late 
Spanish colonies as independent states. 
Now, my lords, if by solidity is meant 
capacity to enter into public engagements, 
and honesty to abide by them, there is, 
fortunately, a pretty safe and certain ba^- 
rometer, whereby to judge of the solidity 
bf governments; namely, the barometer 
of public credit, built upon public confi- 
dence: and I would ask your lordships 
to consult it, before you pronounce in the 
present instance. It does so happen, my 
lords, that there is perpetually sitting in 
the city of London, a jury, composed of 
very vigilant persons, who are daily en- 
gaged in deciding upon the solidity of 
states, in the most impartial manner. It 
would be doing great injustice to the gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange, not to 
consider them as perfectly free from all 
particular bias, in favour of monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy. Their prac- 
) tical philosophy raises them above all pre- 
judice on these subjects, and preserves 
them effectually from the errors of all de- 
luded enthusiasm on these subjects. 
Now, referring to the standard of so- 
lidity, as presented by these gentlemen, 
I find, on looking at the value of the 
Stocks, or debts, of the various govern- 
ments I have alluded to in South America, 
that they fluctuate between the prices of 
67 and 82 ; and upon my looking a little 
further, for the value of the stock of the 
ancient government of Spain, from the 
solidity of which the South American go- 
vernments have been detached, and have 
by that detachment sunk, it is said, into a 
state which presents neither confidence 
nor stability— I find the stock of the an- 
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cient government was. on Saturday last, 
at 1 8 and 20. I know it may be said, that 
this stock of the ancient government of 
^ was that which was contracted 
Cortes, and of which its present 
now states, that he only ap. 
proved ^th a mental reservation, and has 
informed the world he had so successfully 
deceived, that it never made any part of 
his intentfon, to pay either principal or 
interest. 1 therefore carried my inquiry 
further, and sought to discover, the 


But. my lords, can it have escaped the 
attention of those who wish to indulgo 
their predilection for particular forms of 
government on this occasion—- that there 
exists in that part of the globe, a great 
and mighty power — and I am glad that it 
is a great and mighty power— f mean, the 
United States of North America— a power 
which has a right (and as far as propin- 
quity is concerned; a better right, to act 
upon a similar predilection, though in 
favour of difiereiit principles. And. if any 


price of the old legitimate stock of Spain. ; attbmpt should be made by any European 
To get at this. I have been obliged to go ‘ power, to bring back the Spanish colonies 
as fur as the market of Amsterdam ; for ^to a munurchicul or aristocratical govern- 
it was in vain to ask for it on the London ment. is there not reason to apprehend, that 
Exchange, because it appears, that at the United States, seeing the foundation 
present there is no sale there for the com* j of their own institutions attacked, may 
inoility. This ancient debt of the Spanish think it necessary to lend the whole force 

i government, with all the honour and so- I of their union, to direct tlicsc neighbouring 
idity of the restored government pledged ' states towards a republican form ofgovern- 
for its support, sells for only 51 or 52, j mciit: in which case the continent of 
while that of Chili, is obtaining 80 and 82. | America would exhibit to the world the 
in every market in Europe. I strange spectacle, of a theoretical contest. 

Such being the state of public credit. ! carried on between all the great powers of 
with respect to these governments, let me j the globe, as to the abstract principles of 
ask your lordships, whether those couii- ' 
tries in South America are really in such 
a condition, as to justify the interference 
of any of the old governments of Europe I 
in depriving them of the character of in- 


dependent governments. It appears, from 
the pn[fcrs on your lordships* table, that 
we have been invited to concur in a pro- 
ject to bring back these colonics to a 
principle of union in government, whether 
monarchical or aristocratical.*' 1 believe, 
this is the very first time that the country 
has received such an invitation, or that 
any power has been so called on to inter- 
fere. to settle the government of such dis- 
tant countries according to certain ab- 
stract principles, whether monarchical, 
aristocratical. or democratical. 1 have 
certainly lived in a country, in which I 
have learned to admire the advantageous 
efiect of the union of all those three prin- 
ciples in one system of government, and 
to consider that system as the best calcu- 
lated for promoting the happiness of the 
human species. But. my lords. I have yet 
to learn, that there may not exist a go« 
vernment. adapted to the different cha- 
racter and situation of a nation, in which 
only one of those principles may enter, 
and that it may not afford all the advan- 
tages and security which civilized states 
have a right to require from each other, 
for their mutual intercourse and advan- 
tage. 


government, for a new people, not per- 
mitted to exercise their own judgment, 
or adopt their own laws* 

Why. my lords, does not all experience 
lead to the irresistible conclusion, that 
there is nothing in the particular form of 
a government, which can in justice, or or^ 
the principles of iiaiionni law. or on views 
of expediency, justify the interference of 
another power? My lords, it is upon 
these grounds that 1 propose to offer to 
your lordships, on the part of this country, 
to acknowledge the independence of 
(hese states. And 1 trust 1 have shewn, 
not only that we possess the right to do 
so. but that there exists no obstacle to its 
exercise— an exercise, with respect to 
which 1 will add. there can be no fear, 
that it will involve usin any dispute or hos- 
tility ; for I do not believe, there is any in- 
stance, since the establishment of the pre- 
sent order of things in Europe, in which the 
acknowledgment of a governments ^ Jacto 
has been considered, or has been stated to 
be, a legitimate ground of quarrel ; nor 
has such an acknowledgment occasioned 
war in former instances, in which the po- 
licy of this country has come in collision 
with the supposed rights of the very pow- 
er which would have cause, if any had, 
to complain of our acknowledgmtmt* of 
South American independence, Thevc 
are two occasions which present tbew- 
selves to my recollection, in which Spain 
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heradPf and this country, were equally j 
GQCicerned; one of them is, the case of the ■ 
United Provinces, the other, when the i 
Hoqse of Bra^anza established itself on } 
the throne of Portugal. The noble earl j 
opposite well knows, that we acknowldeged j 
the independence, carried on an open in- | 
tercoursc, formed political alliances, and j 
entered into commercial treaties, with ‘ 
the government of the United Provinces, 
during a period of not less tliun sixty 
years, before Spain, acting on her c^ha- 
ractcristic policy and accustomed slow- 
ness of deliberation, could be brought to 
acknowledge their independence ;1snd du-** 
ring the whole of which period, Spain 
was content to assert her supremacy over 
those states, without an effort to support 
it, and tho acknowledgment was not for- 
mally made by her until the treaty of 
Westphalia. In the mean time, however, 
we acted as if Spain had no claim to the 
obedience of the Netherlands. With re- 
spect to the House of Braganza, our con- 
duct was even still more openly opposed 
to the views of Spain, without occasion- 
ing a war. Your lordships may recollect 
that in IGid the Cp/tes declared the duke 
of Braganza king of Portugal, thereby 
detaching the provinces, which now con- 
stitute (he kingdom of Portugal, from the 
government of Spain; and that in 1642, 
<tlie very next year, the government of 
this country formed a treaty with Portu- 
gal, and with the reigning House of Bra- 
gaiiza, without occasioning any hostility 
on the part of Spain, and without even a 
remonstrance, as far as 1 am aware, from 
that power. 

1 am sure I need not repeat other in- 
stances to your lordships; for you will 
feel, that the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of a government de facio^ has al- 
ways been considered the right of every 
independent state. It is the peculiar ex- 
ercise of the sovereignty of one state, and 
cannot be regarded as an act of hostility 
by another. The exercise of it depeiids 
upon the expediency in each particular 
case where it is called for, and the questi- 
on^ of fact whether the state is in a con- 
dition to support those relations of amity 
and commerce which are essential for an 
independent government to maintain. 

My lords, having said thus much, upon 
the question of our right to act— which I 
admit is an important preliminary point, , 
on which it is the duty of your lordships, | 
as it is the duty of the government of this ! 
country, to make up its mind, previous to > 


its allowing itself to be swayed by any 
consideration of expediency, in an attempt 
ho^ivever it may be otherwise holy- — I have 
now to call the attention of your lordshif^ 
to the next important point; nameb?; 
question of expediency, as applipfMTo this 
particular instance. In order tiT come to 
a just determination, with reference to 
this question, it will be necessary to look 
at the relative situation of this country, 
with respect both to the old world, 
and the new. Without going into the 
vast field of consideration, which the pre- 
sent state of Europe offers, it will not be 
difficult to show it to be such as to render 
it higlily necessary, that this country 
should look about, to ascertain by what 
means we may increase our power — how 
we may multiply the means of commercial 
intercourse, create new connexions, and 
strengthen alliances with new and more 
congenial states, to whose systems of po- 
licy, being more congenial with our own, 
we may safely look us a compensation for 
diminhhed confidence in our former allies, 
or for aid in future dangers. 

And here, my lords, 1 must advert, 
though I shall do it very briefly, to the 
present state of the continent of Europe. 
Your lordships will pardon me, if 1 think 
it necessary to caution you against being 
diverted from the contemplation of your 
foreign relations, and their bearings upon 
the future prospects of this country, by 
the satisfaction you naturally experience, 
at the returning appearances of internal 
prosperity. I must implore your lordships 
not to be deceived upon that account, 
with regard to the relative situation of 
this country with the other powers of 
Europe. Do not suppose, my lords, that, 
after the close of tliat series of struggles, 
lo which the French revolution gave birth ; 
after the formation of new alliances among 
the great powers of Europe ; and parti- 
cularlyafter the announcement of the new 
law of nations by those powers, that this 
country is placed in the same relative si- 
tuation with respect to those powers, or 
that our means of obtaining a preponder- 
ating influence, are the same as before. 1 
need only ask your lordships to consider, 
that it has been at all times a part of the 
policy of this country-, and the successful 
policy of this country, to establish a con- 
nexion with some of the great military 
powers of Europe, in order to be better 
prepared for any part which she might 
be compelled to take, in the dissentions 
which might arise among the EurOi|iean 
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Estates, but chiefly to assist in preserving 
the independence of the smaller states, 
^d to maintain the general balance«of 
mwer. There aas always some one, if 
pfHiwre, of the great military powers in 
Kiirope*;^ which, whatever was its form 
ofgovermhent, or the principles of its in- 
ternal administration, this country could 
look for assistance, to repress the aggres* 
sions of sa more ambitious state, to pre- 
serve the integrity of governments difibr- 
ently constituted, and to maintain the 
limits of that balance of power which was 
thought essential to the well-being of the 
whole European family. Thus, at dif- 
ferent periods, Austria, Prussia, llussia, 
and even France, have successively been 
engaged with us in strict alliance, for the 
purpose of •repelling unjust attacks, and 
)>rotccting injured weakness. But, it is 
not necessary for me now to observe to 
your lordships, that all the great military 
powers of Europe, are engaged in a con- 
federacy on a principle, to which this 
country is not a party, and to which, thank 
Ciod, she never can be a party. Of the 
character of this confederacy, we are not 
Icfl to form a speculative opinion. The 
principle by which they are connected, 
they have put formally upon record, in 
their declarations, they declare they con- 
sider it to be — [hear, hear,]-- aprinciple, 
to which every other consideration of 
ancient policy must yield ; a principle, 
liable to be called into action, upon the 
appeal of any one of the confederacy, and 
which must be pursued by all, until its 
object is accomplished. In support of 
this principle , we see 700,000 bayonets 
maintained in time of peace under the di- 
rection of the same authority, and desti- 
ned to exercise the most despotic control 
over every one of the minor powers. In 
the short space of the last five years which 
have elapsed, we have seen month by 
month, and day by day, the practical con- 
sequences developing themselves in facts 
that cannot deceive us. 

My lords, we know that every part of 
Europe in succession be— as many 
parts of Europe have been— over-run by 
the arms of the confederacy, and be sub- 
ject to the military occupation of those 
states. We know, my lords, that Italy 
has been over-run, and occupied by the 
armies of Austria. Wc know that Spain 
has been over run and is now occupied by 
the armies of France. We all know, that 
the countries 1 have described, are liable 
to have their administrations altered, and 


their governments modtficil, at the plea« 
sure of the allies; while Swit/erlandrand 
other states, have escaped, only by a 
prompt obedience to the mandates they 
have received — such mandates as this 
country, or ^any country able to defend 
itself, would justly have considered an 
insult. Thus, the fairest portions of Eu- 
rope, may be subjected to the most cruel 
of ail yokes — that, imposed by the pre- 
sence of armed foreigners, without this 
country being able to afford any other as- 
sistance than the expression of its unavai- 
ling sympathy and regret, exclaiming, in 
file desponding language of Macduff*— 

" - — ■ Bleed, bleed, poor countries ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dares not check thee.” 

Unless, my lords, it be contended, 
which no person will assert, that it would 
not have been desirable for tlie interests 
of this country to see these changes and 
innovations prevented, 1 have a right 
to assume, that she no longer exercises a 
preponderating influence, and is placed in 
a situation, in which, to maintain her high 
rank in the scale of nations, she must look 
to every quarter from which she can de- 
rive an increase of strengtli and greatness. 
And, to what quarter, my lords, can she, 
in these new circumstances of the conti- 
nent, look with greater effect or in more 
strict conformity with those principles 
which have always formed the basis of 
our prosperity, tliaii to the cultivation of 
a connexion with the independent states 
of South America, as well as with the 
government of ihe United States of North 
Ajncrica. With those countries, we may 
lay the foundation of that increase of 
strength, which our situation demands. 

My lords, it is scarcely necessary, that 
I should detainyour lordships, by attempt- 
ing to shew the precise value of that 
connexion, and the extent of that trade 
the limits of which it would indeed be 
difficult to define: but from'the papers 1. 
have called for, and which have been laid 
upon the table, 1 may state, that it ap- 
pears, that in the year 1821, the very first 
in which the trade withjthe South Ameri- 
can colonies could be said to be fairly 
opened, our exports to that country, 
amounted to 5,227,560/.^ This great ex- 
portation of commodities, in the first 
year, might be supposed to have opca- 
sioneda ^ut,and that the British merchant 
and manufacturer had supplied a larger 
quantity of goods than the wants of the 
country could continue to require. But 
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■o fiir, iny lordB, from this being the case* 
in the very next year, namely, the year 
18S9, there was an export of 3,867,959^., 
an increase, to the amount of 
0|O,OO(M., The accounts for the year 
.{883 have not yet been mdHe up, but 1 
have every reason to believe that they 
would have exhibited a still further in* 
crease. To what degree that increased 
demand may extend, when that country 
becomes more settled, and when the con- 
nexion with us shall be confirmed up^n a 
more settled basis, 1 will not attempt, 
with the imperfect information I possess, 
to calculate; but laiayiinpassing/hiention, 
as an instance of the rapidity with which 
new openings In commerce carry life and 
activity to every corner of the ^obe, and 
connect the remote parts of it ; that, in a 
year and a half after the ports of the 
southern states of America were opened, 
in that part of the sister country, with 
which i am well acquainted, and in the 
prosperity of which 1 know your lordships 
feel the deepest interest, I mean the 
south of Ireland, in which scarcely the 
vestige of manufacturing industry had 
previously existed, the export of coarse 
linens to South America commenced, by 
means of which, a poor, unhappy, and 
dense population, who could find no mar- 
ket, or resource, in the demands of this 
country, have been occupied in adminis- 
tering to the wants of a pmulation, no less 
numerous, though so differently circum- 
stanced, in South America, and have 
found relief from their sufferings in those 
political events which have opened a fresh 
market in that vast continent. 

Your lordships know the effect which 
the growth of the independence of the 
United States of North America hos had 
upon the commercial fortunes of this coun- 
try. It is not undeserving of attention on 
this occasiontbecauseitraisesahope, which 
1 gladly indulge, that the separation of the 
South American colonies from the parent 
state, may not ultimately be detrimental 
to Spain herrclf, supposing her destined 
to enjoy a government which shall call 
forth her resources, and stiiuulatc her 
industry. 

The "independence of North America, 
the cause of so much dread, and the object 
df such unavailing resistance, was no 
sooner settled, than it became the source 
dr prosperity, and of increased commerce 
to this country. My lords, 1 hold in my 
hand a statement of the amount of exports 
firom this country to the provinces of 


North America, for the eight years 
previous to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and of those, during the last eight 
years; and the result, I think, will pro^; 
to your lordships, what every 
person must long since have c^sed to 
doubt ; namely, that this political separa- 
tion has left nothing to be regretted, but 
the painful recollection of the blood 
which was shed, and the feelings of hos- 
tility which were engendered, but which 
are now, 1 trust, for ever consigned to ob- 
livion. It appears, from these accounts, 
that in the eight years preceding their de- 
claration ofindependence, that is, from 1 766 
to 17739 the exports from this country to 
North America aided by all the monopolies 
and prohibitions then so much relied on 
for the protection and encouragement of 
trade, but happily now acknowledged to 
be vain and illusory, did not exceed, on 
an average, more than 2,44'1,(XX)/. while on 
the other hand, taking the eight years 
which have elapsed since the last Ame- 
rican war — that war, the unnecessary 
occurrence of which must ever be deplored, 
and which I trust will be the last dis- 
turbance given to the amity of nations, 
whom their mutual interests, common ori- 
gin, language, and institutions, ought to 
connect together in the pursuit of one 
common policy— from the period, 1 say, 
when the last American war ceased, down 
to the year 1822, the exports to North 
America, amounted annually, on the 
average, to 6,905,000/. — that is to say, 
since the independence of the United 
States, our commerce co North America 
has increased nearly threefold, as com- 
pared with the period when we held the 
colonies in subjection. My lords, I ad- 
vert to this only to show how false the 
principle of the colonial system was, as ap- 
plied to the wealth of the mother country, 
and to sugipst ^ how often it may happen, 
that by adopting a more liberal policy, 
the basis of our prosperity may be ren- 
dered more secure. 

These are the objects which your lord- 
ships have to look to, as connected with 
the prosperity of this country, and of the 
states which are the object of the present 
motion, a prosperity which, asit has advan- 
ced with an uniform progress in the limited 
states of North America, may be expected 
in a soil more fertile and wit6 means of ex- 
pansion more unlimited, to proceed with 
a still greater accelerated force. The 
population of the United States of Ameri- 
ca had, in the course of the last fifty 
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yeart( increased) from between two and that importance^ which a confirmed sta* 
three millionst to ten millions of people. ; tion amongst civilised and independent 
The population of the states of South : nations, can alone confer. And I ask^ 
^^erW consisted now of twenty-one - then, my lords, if you are satisfied as to 
A ljinna . If therefore it is capable of j the grounds of expediency and of right, 
fmngT(p in the same ratio, it will increase I why should ^ou remain lingering on the 
to an aitt^nt which it is awful to con- threshold, where your entrance is justifi^ 
template; and will extend to sixty millions by every right, and invited by every prin- 
in the course of the next fifty or sixty ciple of justice and generosity? ,Why 
years. I am aware that there are cir- not assist, at the cradle of indmiendence, 
cumstandes which constitute a diference and connect yourselves with all those early 
in this respect in the two countries ; two associations of liberty and independence, 
of these, at least, are in favour of Spanish whieh we all know are held so dear by 
America, namely the complete amalga- succeeding generations, instead of waiting 
mation with the original Indian race, and lo follo% slowly the example of others, 
the small proportion ofslaves, as compared until our proceeding shall appear tore* 
with the Southern provinces of the North suit, rather from necessity, than choice. 
American Union. Let roe ask the noble lords, if they can 

Having pointed out these advantages, contemplateanycourseofevents, by which 
as they exist at present, and the extent the independence of these states can bo 
to which they may possibly be carried, 1 j finally prevented ? Can any man rationr 
have finally to ask your lordships, if there ally expect, that the government of Old 
is any room for hesitation, as to the course Spain, situated as it now is, and as it must 
of policy, which ought to be adopted ? I bo, so long as it shall be occupied by a 
may be told, and probably I shall be told, French army— and situated as it mustne, 
for it appears to be the only argument long after that French army diall have 
which can be used in opposition to the retired, can be able to make efforts at all 
proposition I shall have to make— 1 may adequate to the subjection of the inhabi* 
be told, that if we are satisfied with the tants of those remote add boundless coun- 
language employed by his majesty’s go- tries, after they have once tasted the cup 
vernment, as it is disclosed in the docu- of liberty, and become conscious of their 
ments which have been laid before the greatness? Can we suppose it possible, that 
House — if we are satisfied, that this ques- the progress of civilization, and of every . 
tion is still left open, we ought to acqui- thing proudand great connected with it, in 
esce in some further delay, and continue those countries, can be arrested ? As well 
to place our confidence in Iris majesty’s might we expect the mighty rivers which 
government, for the adoption of the roea- are now flowing through that great con- 
sure, when they shall consider the proper tinent towards the ocean, to turn their 
time to have arrived. To this, I answer, course back to the snowy mountains, from 
that, if your lordships are satisfied, that whence they spring— As well might we 
you possess the right to acknowledge the expect, that the current of the gulf 
independence of the states which 1 have stream, should cease to cariy the warm 
described, and if you are satisfied, upon waters of the tropics forward towards its 
every consideration of justice and expe- Northern shores, as suppose, that the full 
diency, bearing upon the immediate in- tide of civilization and independence can 
terests of all countries, but more particu- be prevented from extending itself from 
larly of this,— you ought to do so. mountain to mountain and from shore to 

1 would not hesitate to give these states shore, of that New World, 
the full benefit of your recognition, by j The time was, when Spain had the 
solemnly announcing it, at the moment J power to root up the vineyards of Mexico, 
when it is most needed, and will be most I that the inhabitants might rely on the mO*. 
valued. I would ask your lordships to J ther country for wine — the time was, when 
recollect, that although to them your ac- Old Spain could make it felony, to carry 
knowledgment may not be every thing roads from the inland to the sea shore of 
(for I believe their ultimate independence i that country, lest the inhabitants should 
must in any case prevail), your acknow- < have communications, which their Spanish 
l^gment notv, cannot fail to be an ines- rulers might not approve— the time eras, 
timable benefit, by enabling them to com- when the commercial regulations of Old 
pose their dissentions, and by giving them, Spain, regulations imposid by ignorani^ 
m the ^es of themselves and of the world, and carried into effect by cruelty, could 
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spread their witherleg iilAuence over the 
regions 1 have described ; but those times, 
are gone by— -never to return* The re- 
geoeration of that country must continue, 
and your lordships are invited to assist in 
its perfection. 

My lords, when I state, that I look for- 
ward with confidence to the final accom- 
plishment of this great object, 1 do not 
mean to say, that there arc not corres- 
oiiding dangers— if not, from the open 
ostility of other countries, who (to use 
the expression of Mr. Secretary Canning, 
in the papers on the table) may unfortu- 
nately, ** think differently’’ icom thic 
country upon this subject — if not, I say, 
from the open hostility of those states — 
from a war in disguise, not less to be 
dreaded ; from the employment of those 
indirect and unholy means, which we 
know, fromexperience, the most legitimate 
governments ao not disdain to employ, for 
the accomplishment of their objects. If 
these means should be resorted to, I do 
not say that the prospect of South Ame- 
rican independence can be extinguished, 
but its progress may be retarded, dissen* 
tions may be excited, and their councils 
may be embarrassed. It is to fortify them 
ogainst such dangers, that I propose to 
induce your lordships, by the motion I 
have now to make, to give them, as far as 
ou can, sanction and stability. My lords, 
am confident, that it is not only the best 
course, as far as respects our own inter- 
ests ; but that it is also the fairest course, 
with respect to the other governments 
of Europe. We owe it to the govern- 
ments of the continent, fairly to let them 
see, not only that wc claim the right, but 
that we mean to exercise it — leaving them, 
if they differ in opinion from us, to pur- 
sue their own course. I call upon your 
lordships to proclaim your opinion by your 
actions ; convinced as I am, that a great 
revolution is taking place in the globe, 
to which the course of political events, 
the state of public opinion, and the pro- 
gress of all-conquering science, in assist- 
ting the energies of nature, are alike con- 
tributing, but with respect .to which it 
belongs, in some degree, to this country, 
to determine, whether it shall be more 
or less slowly effected ; whether it shall 
take place under circumstances, more or 
less tainted with human passions and civil 
conflicts ; in a word, whether it shall be 
in a manner more or less conducive to the 
iomediate prosperity of this country, and 
of the world. 


Here, my lords, I should conclude, were 
1 not obliged, before I sit down, to advert 
to one topic, which I have already stated 
t(f be the only one in the expressions eni * 
ployed by the British minister, whichjTi^.- 
quired explanation. 1 find^ in tb$/(^peri 
on the table, that the British government 
(in the minute of Mr. Canning’s conver- 
sation with the prince de Polignac) has 
not only disclaimed any desitc to appro- 
priate to itself any portion of the Spanish 
colonies, but has also stated, ihat it has 
no intention to form any political con- 
nexion with them. My lords, I do not 
think, that we ought thus to have pre- 
judged the question, as to what may, or 
may not be the interest of this country 
to do, with regard to a connexion with 
South America ; nor can I discover any 
reason, why this country should give to 
the government of France, any pledge 
as to any political line of conduct which 
it mi^, or may not, think it desirable to 
pursue. 1 hope 1 misunderstand the na- 
ture of this engagement, but it strikes 
me in this light, and 1 know, that it has 
struck others in the same way; for which 
reason, I am desirous of obtaining a dis- 
tinct explanation on the subject from the 
noble earl. I now beg leave to move— 
** That a loyal and dutiful address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, thanking him for 
the papers which he has been graciously 

I ileased to communicate to the House, re- 
aring to the present state of Mexico and 
South America, and to express our earnest 
hope that he may be enabled, without 
delay, to recognize the independence of 
such states as are actually become inde- 
pendent; and to establish that diplomatic 
correspondence with their respective go- 
vernments, which will afford the most ef- 
fectual security for his majesty’s subjects, 
and supply adequate means of cultivating 
those relations of amity and commerce, 
which cannot fail to prove alike beneficial 
to both countries.” 

The Earl of Liverpoolhegen, by observ- 
ing, that he perfectly agreed in the general 

( principles which the noble marquis had 
aid down on this important subject. If 
he felt an objection to any part of the 
noble^ marquis's speech, it was to that part 
in which, upon entering into detail, he had 
come to apply those principles which he 
seemed cither not distinctly to understand, 
or not perfectly to accommodate to the 
purposes of his arguipenU He would first 
apply himself to clear away those parts in 
.which there was no difference of opinion 
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between the noble marquis and htm^P. 
He would not follow ' the noble man|niB 
through his minute details, as to the p^- 
c^se amount of odr exports to Spanish 
*becau8e he was prepared to 
ddmit, that no commerce could be more 
advantageous ' to this country, than the 
trade between Great Britain and Aitfe* 
rica, whether northern or southern. But, 
it appearmMo him, that we did not Suffi- 
ciently consider, when we talked of the 
]^rts of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and 
others being now open to us, that we en- 
joyed a considerable commerce with those 
countries, at a time wlten it would ajmar 
from the Custom-house books, as if we 
had carried on no commerce with them at 
all. The reason was, that our commerce 
before had been circuitous and indirect, 
'frhereas now it was direct. A great deal 
of what we exported to the Wesl-India 
colonies, went to other places ; so that 
the fairest way of considering the ques^ 
tion was with respect to the entire of 
America. The whole amoftnt of our ex- 

S orts averaged 43,000,000^ annually. Of 
liis, 21,000,0001. wereconfined to Europe 
17,000,000/. to North and South America, 
and 5,000,000/. to the East Indies and the 
Cape of Good Hope. He entirely agreed 
with the noble marquis, that there ought 
to be no shackles imposed on commerce, 
and, eonsequently, thatit wasawise policy 
to rtoove them gradually, as impediments 
to free trade. As for the re-conquest of 
the South American provinces by Spain, 
he held it to be just as chimencal and 
absurd a notion as the noble marquis 
himself did. 

And here he felt it necessary to recal 
their' lordships attention to the true state 
of the relations between Spain and her 
colonies. It was universally anticipated, 
that, after the revolution which had taken 

S ince in 1808, the period could not be for 
istant, when the colonies would declare 
their independence. It was perfectly 
obvious,^ that sixteen or seventeen millions 
of inhabitants could not lone beheld in the 
thrmdom exercised by Spam. The ques- 
tion, then, for . Spain was, whether she 
would take example from our own case, 
and, by a wise relaxation of her system, 
4till continue to retain them attached to 
the mother country ; or whether, refuring 
tq? bend to circumstances and to profit by 
dtpeiience she* would aggravate the evil, 
OAtil it should arow to a total rupture; It 
aras a subjetst'M speculation with all men, 
efhether me' wbold tdcbldvantaM'of the 
VOL. X. 


errors of otbbrL- dr whether the perthiechy ' 
which bdon^eo td that country, mixed 
as it was with great virtues, would liavr 
the effect of confirming her in the opposhd' 
course. In the year 1808, when, in cense-: 
quence ofthd most unparalleled a^resiioii 
that bad ever been made on the indepen- 
dence of any country, a Mneral rinng of 
the Spanish people against the FreniA 
took pface* doubts had arisen, as to. the 
jrofiCy which this country ought to punue. 
^ere were some— and thole were not the 
least* lovers of wclUregulaCed fir^om, 
who thought that Spain ought to .tjer en- 
<ffiuraged*and suppoi^. in the atr^ggltf 
which she was then conomenclng, 'in tlie‘ 
hope that Europe might be foeed by hisr 
example. Others, again, thought tl^t it 
tgOald be best entirely to Aandon Spaht.tb, 
hersdf, aa it was hopeless to resist ; aba 
that We ought to diivct the whole of our' 
dPorta'fo the detaching of her colotdeii 
firom the mbdier country. Their lordsbIpC 
need' not be reminded, that the former 
policy was pursued, and that it bad belett 
completely successful. This country was 
bound, whatever line of policy she adopted 
to declare it openly; anq if their lordships 
would refer to the first speech from the 
throne,, after that event, they would find, 
that the integrity of the Spanish domini- 
ons was then stated as the main object of 
this country ; and this polity hod been 
applauded, even by some noble lords whcr 
were not in the habit of supporting the 
measures of his Msjesty*s mmisters. He 
mentioned this ftct,toNieW the principleU 
on Which our policy towards Spain, and 
her foreign domfnioni, had been Dottomed 
from the beginning, and that,^ under the 
circumstances which then existed; any 
dilforent lincf of proceeding would have 
been a contradiction to the understood 
feelings and conviction of the govqrnmenc 
and the legislature. When, Indeed, in thef 
progress of that struggle in Spain, revolu- 
tionaiy changes, or endeavours at a more 
liberal connexion, for he would not say 
whether all or any of Uie Sopth Americaa 
provinces at that time contemplated aepfr^ 
ration; perhaps the truth was, that some 
did act upon sudi a view, and othetra didf 
not, the mmt object of the government; 
of Great Britain wal, to use her best efforts^ 
and'h'er moat active influence, to endeavour 
to convince the government of Spain, that 
the connection between her and bdr 
colonies could only be miuntained on a 
more' enlarged andUbertd basis ofeoenm^ 
ion. To great Briti^ theri“prm^«d* 
S S 
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Itself but one direct, honest line of pro* 
peeding, and that course, without devia^ 
tibn, she.had pursued. We had at that 
perjod a growing commercial intercourse 
with the South American provinces. 
yrUh the nature and extent of that inter- 
course Spain was acquainted, and to its 
continuance she never offered either 
refusal or interruption. From the year 
ISIO, throughout all the vicissitudes 
of the struggle in Spain, from the moment 
the agitations in the South American do- 
minions began to develop themselves 
whether the government of old Spain was 
vested in a supreme junta or^ cortet, 
under the constitutional monarchy, or in 
the absolute king,~in all thosb succes- 
sions, it, was the unremitting endeavour of 
Great Britain toj>resa upon all the offer of 
her mediation, with the view of continuing, 
on liberal and enlarged principles, suited 
to the spirit of the times, the connexion j 
between Spain and her South American | 
colonies. From the year 1810, to the 
treaty of Paris, no matter the character or 
the form of the Spanish government, such 
was the duty ana the sound policy, and 
from duty sound policy could never be 
separated, which |;overned the conduct of 
his MajestyV ministers. But though on 
this great point Great Britain did not 
cease to solicit the attention of Spain, yet 
by none of those who administered the 
affairs of Spain, was the offer listened to, 
indeed all, whether juntas, cortes, restor- 
ed monarchy, constitutional system, or 
absolute king, uniformly declined, or 
evaded the proffered mediation. And he 
must here observe, what was most impor- 
tant in the consideration of this questi^^n, 
that th^e pertinacity to decline such media- 
tion (ana it was perhaps, to be attributed 
to those motives which ordinarily swayed 
human conduct) was the more striking as 
the system of government in old Spain 
assumed a constitutional character. 

Thus stood the question until the meet- 
ing of the congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
At that period, the British minister at the 
congress renewed the offer of mediation, 
with the knowledge, and under the sanc- 
tion, of the other powers. Spain again 
evaded ; and whether to gain time, or for 
whatever other purpose, he would not say. 
the offer was not accepted. After these 
repeated and unsuccessful efforts, in 
which this country consulted both he^^ 
duty and the soundest policy, the obliga* 
lion devolved upon the government, o( 
attending to our essentuJ iiitereata—to 


interests which were not opposed to duty,— 
but which comprehended the enlarged con- 
sideration of what was due to ourselves and 
t<f the world. The noble marquis, in urging 
the propriety of an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the South American previncet 
seemed to have forgotten — at (east he had 
over-looked — that most material part of the 
question; namely, what was our actual 
relation with those provinces, haw we were 
situated with respect to them : and what 
we had done. In the year J822, before 
a noble friond of his, now no more, de- 
parted for Verona,* he had prepared in- 
structions which were afterwards given to 
the noble duke who succeeded him. But, 

. before these instructions were all prepared, 
the government had taken their line. 
They had submitted to parliament an act 
which received the royal assent, and which 
were to the extent of acknowledging tiie de 
Jacio independent provinces. What was 
it that was then done i If their lordships 
would look to the 3rd of the king, chapter 
43, they would perceive, that it gave to 
all those provinces the rights of indepen- 
dent states under the navigation act, at the 
same time re*afiirming the general prin- 
I ciple, that all commerce with Asia, 
Africa, and America, must be carried on 
in British ships. We had thus establish- 
ed a free intercourse with those states as 
independent states ; and from that time it 
was a complete free trade with that coun- 
try. Nor did we conceal, either from 
Spain or from the other powers of Eu- 
rope, the nature or character of that att. 
The duke of Wellington, on the part of 
his majesty, explained the measure to all 
those states, accompanied by a communi- 
cation, that it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty's government to follow up tliat pro- 
I cceding by other steps. Accordingly from 
I that time, the independence of *^111086 
, states was practically acknowledged, and 
i we were not only enjoying the benefit of 
I a free commerce with them, but they also 
] had granted to them reciprocal benefits, 
by xhe enactment which be had just men- 
tioned. In the month of September ia 
that year, as appeared by a letter from 
Mr. Secretary Canning, our intention of 
sending consuls to the different provinces 
was announced. He was most ready to 
acknowledge, that after what had passed 
at Verona, an interval of delay occurred 
in respect to the sending away these con- 
suls. It was felt by bis majesty’s minis- 
ters, that it would be more consistent and 
generous to suspend the execution of 
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their intentions on thatsubjecty under ox- itselfintothis*— what remained to be done? 
isting circumstances, rather than despatch ' The nohle marauis has said, make d 
them during the heat of that contest in formal acknowleagraent of independenee«*' 
which France and Spain were about *to To that he would answer — to whom 
ije engaged. It was that consideration should that formal acknowledgment be 
*alone^that induced the delay that in- made? What power possessed the right 
tervened. . of making such a recognition, but the 

lie came next to the most important power that previously possessed the sove- 

f eriod in the history of these transactions. | rcignty over those states ? In the rela- 
le mea^that period when the French ; tion in which Great Britain or any other 
arms were successful in Spain, and the ! foreign power stood, she neither possess- 
sovereign of that country was reinstated ! ed the right to acknowledge, nor the right 
in absolute power. Immediately afler to dispute that independence. But, then 
that event, his majesty’s government did it was objected, that, under our relations 
not allow any rime to elapse before it put svilh tlieae states, we ought not to have 
the French government in full and undis- ' so long abstained from opening a diplo- 
giiiscd possession of its views and deter- ; malic intercourse with the South Ante* 
niinalion, relative to the South American | rican governments. He should proceed 
stares, l^iking into consideration the ’ then to a consideration of that objection ; 
recognition* of their flag, a dc Jacto ac* ' and, in the first place, he would 8fty» that 
kno'vledgipent of independence, followed if there was any exertion of the preroga* 
up by the appointment of consuls, the tivc, ivhicli ought to be coromittedmore ex- 
British government, having no interest or clusively to the discretion of the Crown— r* 
inclination to concealment, determined to that if riiere w*a8 any act of government that . 
take a further step, which, as it regarded more especially and peculiarly devolved 
the situation of tlic South American | upon the executive— it was that of de- 
states, was worth a thousand declarations ^ ciding at what period it would be proper 
or acknowledgments of independence. ! to open a diplomatic intercourse with fo- 
Hc‘kncw it had been said, that the inCen- | reign states. He did^not deny, that, if 
tion of the powers of Europe respecting ' parliament bad reasons to believe that any 
the South American states, had been ' apathy, or indisposition to discharge what 
changed, in consequence of the speech of , was due to the public interest, was dis- 
thepresidentof the United Statesof Ame- ' coverable in the conduct of the advisers^ 
rica. Wliiit effect that speech might have | of the Crown, under such circunistances 
had, it was not for him to sny ; but, what- it was the duty of their lordships to inter- 
ever its cftoct might have been, he felt it pose. But, with the documents on their 
blit jnstiec to the king's ministers to de- lordships’ table — with the whole condftet 
dare, that weeks before that speecli ‘ of the British government before them— 
reached Europe, it had been distinctly , with tlie nature of our existing relations 
communicared by them to tlie government j with the South American States— was 
of France, that, without interfering with ^ there, he asked with confidence any indi- 
the rights of Spain, Great, Britain could , cation of abstinence, or of indisposition, 
not see with indifference any foreign | discoverable on the part of the king’s go- 
power interfere in the struggle between • vernment ? Their lordships would reel 
that country and the South American ' that there might exist a thousand reasons 
states. Was not such a declaration dis- j why the opening a diplomatic intercourse 
tinct and prompt, and, as he had before j might be considered a question of such 
said, worth a thoq^sand official declarations | delicacy, as to place a government under 
and acknowledgments ? But, was that the necessity of proceeding with great 
all i Let their lordships look at the pa- caution. But he wished Ihe House to 
pers on their tabic, and say, whether such believe that he had no desire to conceal 
a declaration followed up by the abjura- the acts of his majesty’s governineDt 
tion of France, os to any such intended under any such secret motives or views; 
interference, was not a full discharge of and that admission led him to the discus- 
every duly that this government owed to sion of principles, not only in which he 
itself, and to those principles of honour, and the noble marquis agreed, but in 
justice, and good faith which uniformly which they differed, and indeed to -that 
governed her policy. part of the noble marquis’s speech, in 

Such, then, was our situation ; and the which it appeared to hfm that he h#o 
next question for cohsideration resolved rather misapplied those principles* 
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WUh tmfd to the qOeation of the re< 
cogoiiidn ' of to’de^ndence, they both 
agree^, met itVae to be ' considered on 
tvo abounds ; the ^'st of right, the se- 
COitd^expedieDey. That where no right 
tpuatad, there could be no expediency, 
ifoi an Inference in which' tney bot|i 
a«oed.' He had no difficulty in declaring 
wnait had been his conviction, during the 
wear that the strugglp had been going on, 
oetween Spain anp the South American 
provinces— that there* could be no right, 
while the contest was actually going ^n. 
He knew that our own histoiy proved . tnac 
other powers. of Europe had acted to«, 
wards us under a veiy qifferent impression. 
He was aware of. die conduct which the 
whole House. of B.o'yrbon had adopted, in 
the struggle b^areen 'Great Britain and 
her North Aiherieaii colonies. It was no* 
torious, that, while our armies were in 
the 6eld (no matter what was the justice 
or policy of that contest), those powers 
<rat the cord of cooneaion, and, not sa* 
tisfied with iqere)y„qckno^e^ing, assist* 
ed the ancient emonies in emcting their 
aeparation from the parent state. God 
forbid that, under any circumstances, 
Great Britiun 'should reel disposed to 
follow such an example ! The question 
ought to he — Was the contest going on ? 
He for one could not reconcile it to hjs 
mind to take any such step, so long as 
the struggle in srms continued undecided. 
And, while he made that declaration, be 
meant that it should be a bona fide con* 
test^But, independent of the principle 
of a positive and absolute contest in arms, 
there might arise another question, from 
the existence of a very considerable poiir 
tion of the population being desirous of a 
reconciliation with the mother country. 
He mentioned that case hypothetically ; 
but as it bad no application to existing 
circumstances, he ahould abstain from ar> 
guing upon it. Assumingi. then, that 
there existed no contest in arms, and that 
the ggperal opinion of the grjeat body of 
the pofialation was in favour of the new 
order of things, there could be no ques* 
tion, that the right was, under such cir* 
cumstances, positive and absolute. 

That naturally led him to the consider* 
ation of the expediency of such a pro- 
ceeding. And here he had first to put 
the following question to. those who dwelt 
upon, the expediency of immediately 
making such a recognition ».-Did or did 
not Great Britain and the states of South 
Amortca; actually enjoy lU the advantages. 
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which a declaration of independence 
could afford to either or to both? — Did 
the abstinence of Great Britain on that 
point, under her existing relations with 
those states, demonstrate anv iU-will, oy 
even the absence of any good dispovhion, 
towards their interests or prosperity ? Hq 
would appeal with confidence to any Co- 
lombian, Chilian, Mexican, or Peruvian, 
to say whether they believefi, in their 
judgments, that there existed ahy luke- 
warmness or indisposition on the part of 
the British government ? He would ask 
them, whether they believed, that the ap- 
pointment of a minister plempotentiary, 
or a mere declaration of recognition, 
could be as satisfactory to them as the 
unqualified, undisguised avowal of Great 
Britain, that she would never consent to 
the iuteference of any third power, and 
France recording an . abjuration of such 
an avowal.' When it was a question of 
the good will and friendly disposition ^ 
Great Britain towards the South Ameri- 
cans, he would repeat, that such an 
avowal was worth the appointment of a 
thousand ambassadors. After such proofs 
of the feelings of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment on that question, he would not 
pledge himself to any distinct line which 
the Crown, in the unfettered exercise of 
its prerogative, might adopt. The docu- 
ments on the table recorded their deter- 
mination to be parties to no congress 
having for its object such a discussion. 
Parliament would, he was persuaded, give 
due weight to the previous conduct of his 
majesty’s government, and leave to their 
time and determination the exercise of a 
wise discretion. If it was possible to 
obtain the desired acknowledgment from 
Spain herself, their lordships would admit 
that, with reference to the future benefits 
of the South American states, protecting 
them as it would from all the consequent 
basards to which a doubtful title might ex- 
pose them, such an accomplishment, even 
in that view alone, would be a material 
object. Considering, bhsides, the nature 
of our connexion with Spain, the charac- 
.ter of that eventful struggle in which, 
conjointly with that country, we had been 
so long engaged, the handsome, the gen- 
tleman-like course, would be, to give ta 
Spain the opportunity of taking the lead, 
in that recognition. He knew he might 
be told, that we had already given Spaun 
that opportunity, and that she had not 
availed herself of it. But, it wo.uld be 
recdlleqted that, we wgre approaching a 
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new crius* We etat;ed« in the documents i o&ra of mediation to the one«>our (feiSiafb 
on the table, openly, that we would not j acknowledgment of the independent [cS 
delay taking such steps as our essential | the other. He had shewn, that as tbiM 
interests demanded: but that, considering l efforts were unavailing, we had declared 
all that had p wf ffd, we were most anxious j to. the world our determination to attend 
to give our aid, in enabling Spain to avail | to those essential interests which the situaf 
iuelf of the grace and advantage of lead- tion of thhfgs demanded: and that we 
ing the way, and in ao doing eventually were now in a state of progress to that 
consulting her best interests. By accomplishment which was the object of 
acting upon views of such evidently sound both sides of their lordships’ House. We 
policy, no man could contend that any hod declared to the colonies, and to the 
su^tantial interest of Great Britiun had nations of Europe, thatitwasour nnequir 
in any degree been compromised. With vocal determination not to allow- the 
respect to the forms of government which SouRi American states to be trampled 
these states might assume, for his own i^nby any confederacy, however formid- 
part he was contented with the forms able ; and that as we had maintained^ 
which the people of those countries liked heretofore, an unfettered discretion oq. 
themselves. He undoubtedly had his our conduct as to the. {wst, we would pw- 
preference; but he should never dispute severe inmomtaming it,>ln what yet ror 
upon abstract considerations, provided mained to be accomplished* It seemed 
they were governments capable of main- that the noble marquis had intarpreted 
taining the relations of peace and amity the paragraph in Mr. Canning’s declar 
with foreign states. But, it was most rmion to the prince de-Polignac, which 
natural, before the ultimate measure referred to our disavowing any polUica} 
was adopted in this country, to feel anx- connexionwiththeSouthAmeticanStates, 
ious to ascertain the actual situation and as ■ if we bed bound ourselves fer ever 
condition of those new goveinments--4o againstanyconnexion with those countries* 
see whether they afforded the necessary No such meaning atlacbeA to that para- 
grounds of confidence in their capability graph. It was merely an exposition, un- 
of upholding and maintaining inter-na- der the'existing circumstances, of oar mo- 
tional relations. In the ordinary course fives, calculated to disarm any jealousy 
of things, such would be considered not that might exist,, os to the feelings by 
a very unreasonable course of proceeding, which we were actuated. It was done 
before any new connexions were estao- with the view of precluding the possibility 
lislicd. Acting under such a sense of of any misconception or suspicion, as to 
duty, commissioners and consuls had our real objects at that particular mo- 
bcen despatched by his majesty’s govern- ment. But, with respect to . other cir- 
ment to those different states. And, was cumstances, it leA Great Britain as free 
it not most advisable, before we took any to establish relations with those states, in 
ulterior step, to wait for the information as full a manner as with any other foreign 
which it would be the duty of these func- power in Europe. One word as to 
t.ionaries to communicate! Some months another question, of the noble marquis, 
must yet elapse before that information respecting the knowledge we possessed as 
could be obtained. Under these conside- to the intentions of the other powers of 
rations, therefore, he would ask whether Europe to take this question into conside- 
tbe executive covemment had so conr ration at an assembled congress. He did 
ducted itselfyimetber it had proved itself not know whether those powers enter- 
so wrong in its views, and so injudicious tained any such intention, and he believed 
in its policy— -as to justify parliament in they did not themselves know whether 
taking out of the bands of the Crown they would or would not ; but of this bu 
the exercise of its undoubted preroga- was- certain, that to such an intention 
five. Great Britain would never be a party. 

These were, the grounds on which he Under- these circumstances, be begged 
put the question to.t^ie consideration of leave- to move, that after die word** that’* 
their lordsliips. He had stated, without in the address moved by the noble mar* 
rese^e, every feeling by which the quis, all the other words-be oantted, and 
British government- was influenced He that in their place should he substituted, 
had traced, consecutively, the line of, pro* ** This House- gratefully acknowledges his 
cecding we had adopted towards old Majesty’s-goodness in directing thepapera 
Spain and her coloniei— ^ur. fruitless, to be laid- before this. House, and tbo 
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House Feels great satisfaction in the assu- he Feared that South America would not 
ranee given by their perusal, that his Ma- forget, though he would wish to endeavour 
|esty*s government will continue, in the to make her forget, our foreign enlistment 
lurtber progress of this important ques- bill, which under the name, and with the 
tion, the exercise of those firm, mode- real appearance ofneutrality, was decidedly 
rate, and prudent measures,, which have hostile to South America and friendly to 
contributed to the glory and best inte- Spain. As far as could be dpne by law, 
rests of the British nation.’* our assistance was withdrawn, and South 

Lord Ellenborough said, he thought America was left to struggle alone ; but, 
that no noble lord could have heard the thank Heaven, he believed t]\ere was no 
arguments and statements of the noble man base enough to put that act in to force, 
earl who had just sat down, without feci- and therefore it had remained a dead letter, 
ing that the question between his itobic and of no avail. The soldiers and sailors 
friend who had opened the debate and of England, in spite of that bad law, had, 
that noble earl was of a more ^xtendcyl by acting in the fleets and armies of the 
nature than the noble earl seemed to think provinces, established that friendly feeling 

towards thisLCOuntry, which the legislature, 
andabovc all his majesty*8 ministers, would 
have prevented. If he had not heard the 
early part of the speech of the noble earl, 
would not be postponed, in tlic way it had he must have doubted whether the noble 
hitherto been, for an indefinite length of carl entertained the opinion which it seemed 
time. The question was not whether we he did entertain of the importance of the 
should now recognize the independence commerce between this country and South 
of colonics separated from Spain, but America. It seemed, according to the 
whether wo should recognize eoloniesonce i noble earl, that every thing practical had 
belonging to Spain, Spain being now in ! been done ; and that the only question 
the power of France. The whole course | now was, merely the opening of a diplo- 
of tlie recent coitduct of France showed | malic intercourse — a thing wlqcli the 
that she was anxious to seize the first op- 1 noble earl thought trivial; but, how was 

E ortutiity of regaining her ascendancy in j it that througliout the papers on the table 
urope by renewing tbc principles of the I it appeared to be of the utmost inipor- 
family compact ; and satisfied he was that tance, and more particularly to the ininis- 
those states would be attacked by France, ter of France. The noble carl spoke of 
in the name of Spain. Who that had at- the other contests in which Spain had 
tended to late events could attach the been engaged ; ' but, every other contest 
suialU'st credit to the denial on thepartof appeared to be obliterated from the mind 
France, that such was her object i If his of Spain by this last contest, in which she 
inajesty's ministers were so blind to the | had been crushed by France.^ It was in 
views of Franco and of the confedeniced 1 vain that the interests of Spain had been 
po;vers of Europe, he could only deplore mentioned, either in the negotiations which 
that blindness, and trust tliat the House those papers described, or in the address 
would take a clearer view of the designs of the noble carl. He could not rccog- 
of France and the interests of this country, nize the pow'cr of Spain in any of these 
by adopting the motion of his noble friend, transactions, because, look where he would 
Whilst this country was engaged with ' — whether at Cadiz, at Burgos, at Pam- 
Spain in repelling that attack whicli the ' peluna, or at Barcelona, in every part of 
noble earl (forgetting the attack of last ' the territory he saw French troops alone 
year) stigmatized as the most atrociqus ; in possession. The praise of their niode- 
iliut had ever taken place, it might have ! ration was not the least part of the dan- 
becu necessary, when we were fighting | ger. He feared nothing so much, in the 
side by side with Spain, to say that tlie { issue of the Spanish affairs, as that affected 
integrity of the Spanish monarcliy was ' moderation in the French, which was con- 
cur first object; but that necessity no | nected with measures of essential violence, 
longer existed, when the attack was re- ( He was alarmed at seeing them take the 
polled, and that monarchy was out of j safest and shortest road to the possession 
danger from the enemy. The consolida- , of territorial power. He was alarmed 
tton of the connexion of the colonies of j when he saw the French prince who 
Spain with the mother country was, in headed that army, and whose conduct 
1818, not our sole object; but if it were, I certainly justified the praises of the noble 


It; anutnatit tne adaress ot tne noble | 
marquis was not agreed to, it was plain | 
that there was no security that the recog- 1 
nition of South American independence 
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earl opposite, acting, together with his 
troops, with a degree of prudence, mode- 
ration, and forbearance, not only unknown 
to them in the generally understood coh- 
duct of the French army, but totally in- 
consistent with the conduct of any army 
of any country under similar circum- 
stances. He dreaded to see the indepen- 
dence of sovefeign states struck down, 
without iri^itation to the feelings of any 
considerable party : he dreaded this pre- 
cedent of the acquisition of great territorial 
andjpolitical power, without exciting feel- 
ings of alarm or jealousy in any other 
government. He knew of nothing so 
terrific in the history of all that had gone 
before, as the French nation taking pos- 
session of the power and resources of 
Spain, with the heart and feelings of the 
invaded country apparently on their side. 
The designs of the confederacy which 
had been formed against the liberties of 
mankind were the more to be dreaded, 
as they were not so much directed towards 
territorial aggrandizement, as towards the 
general subjection of the minds of men. 
The success of one member of the con- 
federacy, instead of exciting the jealousy 
of the other states, seemed to be viewed 
only as an additional means of promoting 
the common object of putting down the 
principles of popular government. It was 
against these principles that the designs 
of that confederacy were peculiarly direqt- 
ed ; they could not, therefore, but be 
most hostile to this country, the nature 
of whose constitution was so utterly in- 
consistent with the principles on which 
their combination was founded. It was 
not a few violent speeches or invectives 
uttered in parliament which excited the 
hostile feeling of the alliance towards this 
country. It was the bright example which 
our free constitution held out to all Eu- 
rope, tliat constituted the real ground of 
their hostility. In the eyes of that con- 
federacy, our free constitution was a 
standing nuisance, which they were anx- 
ious to put down whenever they might 
possess the power. While our constitu- 
tion existed, the whole edidee which their 
despotism had raised, was threatened with 
destruction. When be saw the allied 
powers ready to pour forth their whole 
military force to aid in the subjugation of 
every state which might be the object of 
their hostility, he must acquiesce in the 
policy of our not nefflectipg every oppor- 
tunity of making a friend. South. Ame- 
rica was .a country possessing, in every 


point of view, the strongest interest, and 
opening the prospect of the greatest ad- 
vantages to this country. Her mountains 
and her plains, her noble rivers and her 
fertile valleys, excited the strongest emo.. 
tions of admiration for the beautiful works 
of nature, and the unbounded beneficence 
of the Creator. The prospect of every 
thing which was most liberm and enlight- 
ened in government, in arts, and in morals, 
was opened among a people fresh and 
strong in the possession of free institu- 
tionss Even the pow’er of steam seemed 
to be discovered at the most favourable 
moment for giving facilities to the navi- 
gation of their rivers, and the working 
of their precious mines. South America 
seemed destined, bjr a chain of circum- 
stances concurring with her almost bound- 
less resources, to carry to the greatest 
possible extent the civilization and happi- 
ness of mankind. When he beheld tliis 
cheering and magnificent prospect, he 
could not confine his views to any petty 
advantages of trade. .. What he wanted to 
gain was the hearts of the people. He 
trusted that their lordships, instead of 
hesitating and delaying with his majesty's 
ministers, and contenting themselves with 
a paltry nomination of consuls, would 
come forward as the constitutional ad- 
visers of the Crown, and confer upon the 
country the advantages to be derived from 
a recognition of the independence of South 
America, not with the cold, calculating 
feeling of ministers, but with the warm- 
hearted and sympathetic foelings which 
became the legislature of a great and ge- 
nerous nation. 

Lord Cahhorpe thought that, looking 
to the language of the papers which had 
been laid upon the tabic, there was suffi- 
cient ground for placing confidence in the 
dclarations of his majesty’s ministers. He 
could not help thinking, however, that 
this country would be iustified hereafter 
in feeling the utmost jealousy in co-op^at<r 
ing with the measures of any foreign 
European power. He coul||l not forget 
that the French government had engaged 
laxt year in on enterprise, which every 
man, whether he approved or disapproved 
of the Spanish constitution, concurred in 
deprecating. He was ready to admit, 
that the invasion of Spain had been car- 
ried on in a spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance, and that the illustrious leaded 
of the French armies had, in his treat- 
ment of the people of Spain, conducted 
himself in a manner which reflected the 
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highest oMsdU npoa his name. Yet that 
very medemtieo was of itaelf alarulng, 
beqjiM it was clear that* before they ea* 
teMir 6pahi, th^ were igaorant m the 
BMoae and character of the power which 
went to support. Th^ founds }&• 
atead of a wise and orderly government, 
that they were called upon to reinstate 
a party, actuated by a blind, feredoos, 
intolerant spine of bigotry ; so that the 
SVendi were tddiged to act as mediators 
between the two factions, of whose divi- 
dons, before they entered Spain, the^ had 
not heard any thing: Ho was persuaded, 
however, that if thw country hud exertdd 
her moral influence at an early period of 
the negotiatioas at Verona, the French 
aggression on Spdn would never have 
taken place. The issue of this contest 
had fostered the disposkioH of France to 
interfere with the independence ef foreign 
nations into a greater and more misehiev* 
DOS aetivi^. The pretended oldect of 
Firance was, to tranquillize Spam; but 
thM object was so far feom hamngbeen ao* 
esmplished, that that unfortunate country 
was now in a mote distracted eondition 
dienevcv. The papers which had been laid 
e» the tables proved conclusively, that 
Fhmce was inmeneed by a spirit of inter- 
fbiwnce with the rights of indepeudent 
aaiioos. Under the present eireunMtances, 
however, he felt that be should be want* 
iqg in the confidence which be thought 
duo le the deoloratidns of bis majesty’s 
ministiers, if he hesitated to commit to 
them- the issue of the arrangements with 
ve^ieet to the South Ameiman- colonies. 
He thought that a reasonable degree of 
delay might justly be observed in recbg* 
Btaiog the independence of those dolonies. 
If we were somewhat slow in granting 
a fall- recognition of their independence, 
the very delay would be- an earnest that, 
adien once their independence was ac- 
knowledged, it would not be a vain,- illu- 
sory recognition, bitt= oaq which would 
felly guarantee their ftnejym. their biqi- 
piness, and their oommasdal prosperity; 
The noble lord conduded bjr declaring 
his resolution to vote for the amendment 
which had been moved by the' noUe earl 
at the head of hit majesty** government. 
The Eari of< Roatderrjf wd, he rose 
■nerely to declare, Aar it* woo Uia inten- 
tion to support the original' motion; not 
liwm any doubt of the Muoerity ofhioiaa- 
jjeaty^a government te-egrryiuto eflbcc the 
•oeqpteto veoogniiion thw South* Ame- 

riean* stetes; out froifi bewi g' peraaeded 


that a etfotig edtnroiaidb, on the part of 
the_ parliament of this country, of their 
deliberate opinion on this question, would 
furnish the best bid to the government 
in their negotiations, and be the means 
of remoring whatever Impediment might 
at present exist, in the way of a Speedy 
end satisfactmry edjusfment of it. 

The Id arquis of LatuJotm briefly re- 
plied. He contended, thbt'rihe noble 
earl opposite had not urged a single rea- 
son which could justify his majesty’s go- 
vefement in deltyIngtherecOgnitionof the 
independence' of South America, beyond 
that wtiich was founded on the prospect 
of Spain shortly acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of her coloniee. Now,- whether 
the noble earl opposite regarded Spain as 
an independent state, free from the 
shacklee and control of France, or whe- 
ther he regarded her, as she really was, 
the degraded and debased dependent of 
the Firench monerchy, he would at once 
withdraw his motion, if the noble earl, 
or any oneof his majesty’s ministers, would 
lay hiis hand on his heart and say, that 
he thought Spain would, in a short time 
acknowirage the independence of her co- 
lonies. They ail knew what the Spanish 
government had been,and continued to be; 
they all knew the reluctance which Spain 
bad formerly shown in recognising the in- 
dependence of Holland. If the noble 
earl waited until the independence of 
South America was recognised by Spain, 
it would never fell to his lot to- acknow- 
ledge their independence— that glory 
would devolve to some ingenious and elo- 

J uent atatesman yet unborn, who might 
U< the noblo lord’s place. Feeling, as he 
did, a- deep interest in the independence 
and immediate prosperity of the South 
American states, and believing that their 
wdfare was intimately connected with the 
prosperity of this country and of the 
world, ^ he thought that the recognition 
of their independence oudit not to be 
delayed for a single month, or week, or 
day. The noble earl had spoken of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations as a 
mere form; but he coifld not but be 
aware, that, in the eyes'Of civilized Eu- 
rope, the gmtest importaODce was attach- 
ed ta’ those farms. The complete recog- 
nitiou^f the independence of the United 
StsAOS, by- the opening of diplomatic re- 
laUotaB'Oii the part- of this* country, had 
given to those. Siatcar in-tlie eyes of Eu- 
rope^- an importofioe wbioh, until that 
mem u iV wht adi^Md,\tbky had net ac- 
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3 uired. Willi" the independence of South 
Lmerica were connected the happiness, 
prosperity, and greatness of Ei^pe gnd 
of the world. The march of civilization, 
science, and improvement, could not ad- 
vance in the other hemisphere without 
reacting on Europe, and without strength- 
ening the resources of our own country 
in proportion as we cultivated a closer re- 
lation wlai those rising States. Above 
all, it afforded the best prospect, and the 
most extensive resources, for arresting 
one of the most formidable combinations, 
which, since the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
had ever been formed against the liberties 
of mankind. 

The House divided : For the Marquis 
of Lansdown's motion 34* ; Against it 95 ; 
Majority GU The Earl of Liverpool’s 
atnendment w*a8 then put and agreea to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday^ March 15 . 
Distilleries— Petition of Recti- 
fiers TO convert Rum into Gin.] 
Mr. Ilumc presented a petition from cer- 
tain individuals, rectifiers of British spirits, 
in and near the city of London. They 
represented, ** That they had invested 
a large capital in the purchase of works 
near London, for the rectification of spi- 
rits ; and stated, that notwithstanding it 
was declared by law that no distiller should 
be also a rectifier, a great many distillers 
were at this time rectifiers ; that about six 
of the large distillers regulated the markets 
and prices in London; and that those indi- 
viduals were also distillers.” Now, he could | 
not take upon himself to vouch for the i 
truth of these several allegations, but their 
matter was of extreme importance, and 
well worthy the attention of the House. 
The petitioners further represented, that 
those large distillers used stills of the ca- 
pacity of 3,000 gallons and upwards ; and 
could effect, therefore, a very serious 
operation, at all times, on the market; 
the rectifiers not being able to obtain 
supplies of spirits from the distillers as 
they wanted them, if the distillers chose 
to withhold ; and the distillers assign- 
ing no reason for the defect of supply. 
The petitioners prayed, that in justice |o 
themselves and to the trade generally, the 
House would appoint a committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of licensing 
stills of smaller dimensions than were at 
present allowed ; by which means the mo- 
no|^oly complained of would be defeated, 


and the inconvenicnires at present experi- 
enced would be prevented. They also 
prayed a permission to distil Brituh $pi. 
rit from rum, the produce of our West 
India colonics — a measure which, while it 
would be 8f great benefit to the \Vesu 
Indics, would rescue the freedom of their 
own trade from the hands of six principal 
distillers. Now, it was not possible for 
him to vouch for the truth.ofall these alle- 
gations; but he had been assured by a 
professional man, that he should be able 
to [ft'ovc every one of them at the bar of 
that House. It really jtcemed to him, 
tliat, if if had been thought proper to per- 
mit in Scotland and Ireland a reduction 
in the size of stills, it might be expedient 
to consider whether the same permission 
should not be extended to England. The 
other proposition about the relief to be 
derived by the West-India colonics, from 
permitting the distillation of British spi- 
rits from rum, was one of extreme im- 
portance. If rum was now almost a drug 
in our markets, such a scheme sccnicd to 
oiFer a great chance of increased consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellice said, lie wished to call the 
particular attention of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the statoments of the 
petition. It was tiiosi iraportnnt, us fur 
as regarded relief to the West Indies. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated the * 
intention of government to reduce the 
dutyon rum by per callon ; but 

that reduction would be of little consider- 
ation, unless the rectifiers were allowed 
to convert rum into gin. It was stated, 
tli^t there existed a monopoly which 
worked great injustice, particularly to the 
rectifiers, who were obliged to look to the 
English distiller for a supply of the ma- 
terial which they worked. The price of 
English spirits stood iii les. 8r/. the gallon ; 
that of West-India spirits, stood at 
Now, be would wish to know on which of 
those principles of free trade, of which 
they had lately heurd so much, was it 
that the commodity of a» West-India 
planter was so much reduced, in com- 
parison with the article of the Britisli dis- 
tiller? He could not sec why the con- 
sumer of Wcst-lnclia spirits should 
not have tb^ bcnefii. of a cheap arti- 
cle, and the West-India planter the relief 
which would follow from an increased 
consumption. With respect to the ques- 
tion of revenue, he was satisfied that the 
planters would be contented with even 
half the proposed remission of duty, if 

a T' 
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the rectifiers were allowed to rectify rum 
as well as English spirits. 

. Mr.'''3enett, of Wiltshire, conceived 
that to allow the rectifying of WesUindia 
spirits, as proposed by the petitioners, 
^onld be extremely injurious to the 

( {rowers of barley, and generally to the 
anded interest of England. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if any case had 
been laid in this petition for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, not only would he 
himself have been friendly to such a mea- 
sure, but that respectable body, the malt- 
distillers, would have entertained, he was 
surer no sort of objection to it. sWith aN 
Ills high opinion of the public services of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Hume), and his con- 
viction that, generally speaking, his bon. 
friend, had proved to be in the right when 
error was most strongly imputea to him, 
he did think that bis bon. friend would 
experience the value of his own declara- 
tion, that he would not be answerable for 
the truth of the allegations in this peti- 
tion. Last week he (Mr. . 8.) had 
happened to see the name which stood at 
the head of the subscribers to this peti- 
tion; and he had then been told, by a 
member of the House, that the true rea- 
son of that person’s inability to obtain 
spirits from the distillers was, not that 
they would supply the rectifiers, but that 
the credit of the individual himself was 
not such as to induce them to deal witlihim. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

I 

Abolition of Si.atery. 3 Numerous 
petitions were presented, praying for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery. On presenting 
one from the city of Norwich, 

Mr. fV. Smith said, that in justice to 
his constituents, nearly all of whom had 
signed this petition, be could not avoid 
making one or two remarks upon the Ian- 
guage held in the papers which bad come 
from the West Indies. It had been stated 
in some of these, that the whole of the 
measures introduced on this subject had 
originated wi^th a wild, mad-beaded, fa- 
natical party in this country. If the ad- 
vocates for the measures alluded to were 
such a party, he was happy in being gne 
of their number. Whether his majesty’s 
ministers had voluntarily supported those 
measures, or been driven toHhem by this 
wild and fanatical party, he would not 
sky' : but most certainly their conduct was 
praiseworthy in what they bad done. The 
lion, member next condemned the lan- 
guage iicld on this subject at some pa- 
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rochid me^ings in Jamaica, and added, 
that if his majesty’s ministers had for- 
borne to notice jt, it must have been 
from motives of pity and contempt to- 
wards the parties using it. 

Mr. ff'aison Taylor said, he could not 
approve the manner in which some of 
these petitions for the abolition of slavery 
were got up. In his own country, 
itinerant adventurers had comedown with 
petitions ready prepared. He would not 
say by whom those parties were sent, but 
certainly their conduct was far from being 
praise-worthy. They addressed them- 
selves to the passions of the people on the 
subject of negro slavery, rather than to 
reason. The poor artisan, mechanic, and 
peasant, were asked, whether they ob- 
jected to seeing persons in perpetual 
slavery ; and on answering, of course, in 
the affirmative, they were requested to 
sign the petitions presented to them. He 
could not think this a fair way of collect- 
ing the opinions of the public on tliis im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Grey Jtennet defended the con- 
duct of those who had made themselves 
active on this occasion, and contended, 
that some of the wisest and most humane 
men in the country w’ere amongst the 
number of those who were favourable to 
the abolition of slavery. He was surprised 
to find hon. members so hostile to the exer- 
cise of the right of petition. He thought 
there most be something bad in the sys- 
tem, when gentlemen were so afraid of 
having it inquired into. 

Mr. Watton Taylor said, he had not 
intended to make any objection to the 
right of petitioning, which he bad always 
considered as amongst the most valuable 
privileges of the people. It was the abuse, 
and not the use of toe right, to which be 
objected. He did not mean to impugn 
the motives of those who were adverse, to 
the principle of negroe slavery ; but he 
could not approve of the means which 
had been resorted to for getting up the 
petitions on the subject. 

Mr. Secretary Peel earnestly entreated 
gentlemen not to anticipate a discussion 
on this important question, which must 
come on in the regular course in the 
next tw^ty-four hours. He hoped that 
hon. members would rather wait until they 
had heard the statement of which his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) had 
given notice, respecting it, and which 
stood for to-morrow. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


I 
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Beer and Malt Duties — ^Mode of 
Collecting them Separately.]. Mr. 
Maberly rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to submit his motion on die 
subject of the inequality of the duties paid 
by different classes of the public on Beer 
and Malt. He began by observing, that 
when the subject was before the House on 
a former occasion, but little had been said 
upon it, and he believed it was one which 
was not well understood. It was, how- 
ever, as he viewed it, very simple, and 
rested upon the principles, whether one 
class of his majesty’s subjects should be 
taxed higher than the others, and whether 
the persons taxing should reap all the be- 
nefit of this inequalit]^* As there were 
various acts of parliament connected 
with the subject of the beer and malt du- 
ties, he did mot think it expedient to enter 
into the question in all its ramifications. 
He would, therefore, confine himself 
solely to one branch of it ; namely, the 
interests of the parties taxed, and the in- 
equality of the mode of taxation. In or- 
der that he might not be misunderstood, 
he would now state the nature of the mo- 
tion with which he should conclude. He 
would move That a Select Committee 
be appointed, to inquire into the present 
mode of taxing malt and beer separately ; 
and whether it would not be expedient to 
collect the same amount of duties on malt 
alone, thereby taxing all consumers equally, 
instead of, as at present, taxing one class 
of malt consumers at 2s. Gd. per bushel, 
and another at 6s. lOf cf. per bushel ; and 
one class of beer consumers at 5s. per 
barrel, and another at 15s. S\d. per barrel, 
for the same qualities of malt and beer.” 
He would now proceed to prove what he 
had advanced in this motion, reminding 
the House, in the first place, that the pre^ 
sent duty on malt was 2s. per bushel, 
or 1/. per quarter, of eight bushels ; and 
that this duty was paid only by private brew- 
ers, who contributed nothing to theduty on 
beer. The public brewer, however, paid a 
very different sum; he brewed three barrels 
and a half of strong beer out of every quar- 
ter of malt, and the duty be paid was at 
the rate of 10s. per barrel, or 1/. 15s. (upon 
the three and a half barrels, which, to- 
gether with the malt duty of 1/., made 21. 
I5s. This sum divided by eight, the 
number of bushels of malt in a quarter, 
gave 6s. one of the sums stated in 

his motion. Thus, the greatest injustice 
was done, the private brewer paying only 
2s. 6d. per bushel on malt| and the public 
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brewer 6s. With regard to the 

duty on beer, the case would stand thus : 
the private brewer paid 1/. duty on his 
quarter of malt, out of which he made 
three barrels and a half of beer ; and di- 
viding IZ. by 34, the result was a duty of 
5s. 8|d. perbarrel. Upon the calculation, 
that the public brewer extracted as much 
from a quarter of malt, his situation was 
this — he paid R upon the malt, and an 
additionalduty of IZ. as before stated, 
which two sums divided by Sf , made his 
dutv amount to 15s. B^d, per barrel, the 
lastrsum mentioned in the motion he had 
read. Now, this was the difference which 
Tie wishdU to abolish. He could not see 
upon what principle of justice the poor 
man, who was generally the consumer of 
the beer made by th'e public brewer, 
should be obliged to pay 10s. per barrel 
more for his beer than the private brewer, 
who could always better afford it. He 
would now proceed to show the great dif- 
ference in the sums thus paid in duty by 
the poorer claasea and the rich, broin 
returns not yet printed of the quantity of 
ma^t which had paid duty in England and 
Scotland in the year 1823, it appeared that 
the number of bushels was 27,288,380. 
The quantity consumed by public brewers, 
distillers, and vinegar manufacturers, he 
took to be 16,755,757bu8hels, leaving, as 
the quantity consumed by the private 
brewers, 10,532,623 bushels. The way 
in which he arrived at these results was 
this— he found by the returns, that there 
were brewed in England arid Scotland in 
the course of last year 6,212,744> barrels 
of strong beer, which, at the average of 
emht bushels of malt to every 3|- barrels 
of beer, would make a consumption of 
14,200,557 bushels. The quantity of table 
beer brewed by the public brewers was 
1,621,623 barrels, making a consumption 
of 1^5,200 bushels; to these, adding the 
quantity consumed by vinegar manufac- 
turers and others, which he took at 
560,000, the whole would amount to the 
number of 16,755,757, leaving the differ- 
ence, 10,532,623, as the .quantity con- 
sumed by private brewers.— The lion, 
member then proceeded to show that 
taking the same proportion of strong-beer 
and table-beer among the private brewers 
as among the public brewers, it would ap- 
pear, that there were 3,949,733 barrels of 
strong beer brewed in the year. These, 
if subjected to the same duty as the bribr 
brewed by the public brewers, would pro* 
duce a sum of 1,974;866Z. lOr. 'I'ko 
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quantity of small beer brewed, amounted I 2 Geo. 4th, c* 22, ** to prevent frauds, 
tol,G21, 103 barrels, whichai2<.perbarrel, land the better to secure the payment of 
would make 122, .<>30/., making in the I the duties on beer.” Perhaps, a harsher 
whole the sum of 2,097,397/., which the 1 laaj had never been passed. The Scotch 
poor <Hbsscs were almost exclusively called I brewers, unable to carry on their trade 
upon to pay, and from which the rich were I under it, had appealed against it; as they 
exethpt. I Ic was in possession of an ac- I had nqt even heard of the law, until it 
count of the number of barrels of beer I was to be carried into execution. The 
brewed last year, which was as follows : — I reply of the commissioners to the suggcs> 
of strong beer, 6.212,741 ; of table beer tion that the whole duty should be laid 
1,621,103; of intermediate beer only 1 upon the malt was, that it woUH lead to 
6,892 were brewed, and by 55 individuals. I the deterioration of the beer, and that his 
The duty paid upon that quantity of I majesty’s ministers were bound to regard 
beer, was 3,270,205/. Deducting thc^x- I the health of his majesty’s subjects. Now, 
pense of collection, the amount of duty 1 he advised the king’s ministers not to in- 
paid into the Treasury would bto abouf termeddle with this matter— to let the 
2,800,000/. These facts alone showed king’s subjects take care of their own 
that inquiry was necessary. If any class I health — and to allow them to buy their 
deserved peculiar favour, it was not the I beer of whatever brewer sold it best and 
rich, who could so well alFord to pay, but I cheapest. Mr. Lushington had made a 
the poor, who earned every farthing they I somewhat similar reply to the Scotch 
spent by, the sweat of their brows. To brewers. By the course the Lords of the 
the working part of the community. Treasury had pursued, they had taken 
porter had become a necessary of life, I upon themselves to fix the price of two 
and upon this chiefly the duty was laid. 1 qualities of beer, as well as to guard 
Another objection to the present system I the health of the consumers; namely, 
was, the increased expense in the collcc- I table beer, and intermediate beer. 
tinn of the duty. If the whole duty Were I did they not follow the same plan with 
laid on mult, tlicjrcvonuc might be col- j spirits, wine, coffee, sugar, or even with 
looted without a shilling of additional I cotton and woollen goods / They might 
charge ; for whether that duty were 2*. have done so with equal justice and fit- 
6//. per bushel, or 4s. Gd. per bushel, ness. If additional securities were ncccs- 
could make no diflerence. The present I sary to guard the public, or to prevent 
expense of collecting the malt duty was j fraud, he had no objection even to double 
J(>5,4(i2/., while the expense of collecting I penalties, if they would be effectual. But, 
the Beer duty was 29.'i,{>27/., the whole 1 what had been the consequence of thus 
of which might be saved to the country, j fixing the price of table beer and inter- 
and further taxes reduced to that amount. | mediate beer ? The brewers, unable to 
He was aware, that he should be told, I obtain an advance of price, in self-defence, 
that the accounts of the expenses of col- I as malt and hops rose, had been obliged 
lection were not accurate; but if so, this I to give the public absolute trash, instead 
formed another ground for inquiring into j of a wholesome beverage. From a docu- 
thc subject, for they ought to be correct. I ment in his hand, it appeared, that what 
The hon. member for Aberdeen had, how- I the brewers were compelled to sell at 6/. 
ever, last year, satisfactorily answered I IBs. if made of malt and hops at the pre- 
this remark, when he had said, on the au- I sent price, would cost them 7/. 10s. 6d. 
thority of the commissioners, that the I Who in truth sustained the loss? the public 
charge was as fairly as possible appor- I — that public, for the health of which mi- 
tioned. A note had, nevertheless, been | nisters were so extremely anxious ! — The 
appended to the returns, in order to in- I argument^ of last year bad been, that to 
form the House, that the same ofiicers I comply with the present motion would be 
were employed in the collection of various I to impose too large a duty on one article ; 
taxes, and that there was no tax on beer I but, during the war, this objection had 
in Ireland. In fact, it had been found | never been started, when the impost upon 
very expedient to remove the beer tax in j molt was 4s. 4|(/. per bashel, and he (Mr. 
Ireland, and to place the whole duty on I M. ) only proposed to raise it to 4s. 6d. 
malt; for it was now satisfactorily paid, | He was besides informed by persons well 
and the trade had been free^ froin mon- I acquainted with the subject, that, by the 
slrous resi rictiont!. These restrictions | simplest laws, it would be easy to prevent 
hod been imposed very recently by 1 and jthe possibility of fraud, if the whole duty 
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were laid upon the malt. It had been also 
urged, that farmers gave beer on which 
they paid no duty in lieu of wages. If so, 
he was prepared to contend, that farmers 
had no right to this special privilege of 
buying an article free of duty, -which 
others were compelled to pay, and giving 
it to their men instead of money. They 
liad no more claim to do so than the 
cotton or linen manufacturers; and it 
would not have been tolerated,^ but for 
the extreme forbearance of ministers to- 
wards the landed interest, to whom the 
country was indebted for this species of 
legislation : the principle was most un- 
just, and, though it had long prevailed, it 
ouglit immediately to be put an end to. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had 
also said last year, that he did not like to 
make any changes in the collection of the 
duties while so great an alteration was 
in contemplation in the collection of the 
duties on spirits in Scotland and Ireland. 
At present, however, the right lion, gen- 
tleman need be under no apprehension on 
that score. He (Mr. M.) was convinced, 
that the effect or the amendment he pro- 
posed in the system, would be to increase 
the consumption, augment the revenue, 
and satisfy the people by equal and just 
taxation.— He had heard rumours abroad, 
that a measure was about to be brought 
forward to equalize the duties on beer ; 
but the House would.pcrceivc that such a 
bill would not relieve the people. Sup- 
posing the whole duty upon beer were 
fixed at 5r. perliarrel, still stronger laws 
would he required for the collection of 
the duty, and for the prevention of fraud. 
Where would be the benefit to the lower 
orders ? Persons who bought strong beer, 
might be relieved ; but that large class of 
the community which consumed table 
beer, would suffer proportionably. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not lend itself to any such unequal pro- 
ject. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a man of too liberal and of too en- 
lightened a mind not to see most clearly 
the advantage of what he (Mr. M.) now 
recommended ; but he did not dare to 
act up to his own convictions ; he knew 
that be should be opposed by the landed 
interest— that the country gentlemen 
would immediately declare (as one of 
them had done not long since, when agri- 
cultural distress caused a temporary 
aberration) tiiat it was time to look about 
them— that the best interest of the land 
were at stake, and tliat a stand must be 


made before all was lost. The right hon* 
gentleman was aware that he should 
assailed on all sides if he consented, and 
that he should not be allowed to quit the 
lobby without retracting hb approbutioa 

( [hear, hear \^. He asked him, neverthe- 
ess, why he sat there as the minister for 
the whole state, and bound to protect the 
interests of all classes alike, and yet con- 
sented to this unequal duty, which press- 
ed so heavily upon the poor, for the ex- 
clusive benent of the rich? He knew that 
no satisfactory reply could be given, biit 
there was every probability that some- 
tjfing would be attempted. The right 
hon. gentleman and the colleague at hb 
side TMr. Huskisson) hod recently sup* 
portea great improvements in external and 
internal legislation, and they were entitled 
to much praise for their exertions, they 
had so far adopted the principle for which 
he (Mr. M.) was contending ; but, inas- 
much as he applauded them for adopting 
it, he blamed tnem for not going further ; 
and he called upon them to state oil what 
ground they thought pi(oper t6 stop short, 
when so reasonable a proposition as the 
present was made ? They were ready to 
legislate liberally, and hi an enlightened 
spirit, on silk, linen, and wool ; but when 
it was suggested that they should extend 
the system to beer, on which there existed 
such inequality and injustice, they declar- ^ 
ed that they wore not prepared to lake * 
such a step. Why were they not prepar- 
ed ? The rcalon was ploin,. though not 
avowed— the landed interest would not 
allow them [hear !]• The poorer classes 
those who most needed them, had no such 
powerful advocates.— The right hon. gen- 
tleman had recently acknowledged the 
very principle for which he (Mr. M.) was 
contending. After the late reduction of the 
duty on windows and houses, the commis-* 
sioners of taxes sent circulars to all their 
surveyors, requiring them to re-suryey the 
houses in their several districts. The 
greatest ferment and anxiety were created; 
and, in consequence, orders were sent 
down to stop such an obnoxious proceed- 
ing. Id wliat way bad the right hon. gen«* 
tleman explained this course ? Why, al- 
most in the very terms which he (Mr. M.y. 
bad employed on the subject of beer. The. 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he. 
thought it expedient that whatever duties 
renuuned should be borne equally by* all 
parties. He had acknowledged that such 
were the principles of sound legislation ; 
and how could he now turn round b tho^ 
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face of his own acknowledgment, and 
disown the application of the same princi- 
ples here? How could the right hon. 
geitfliinan contend that what was good 
witl^respect to windows and houses was 
badj^i with respect to beer, and malt? 
Where was the distinction ? There was 
none in fact : and he defied the right hon. 
gentleman and all bis friends, to point it 
out. The distinction lay in tlie conse- 
quences, for, in the one case, the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer could pursue an 
equitable system, without danger; aqd in 
the other, he dared not be just, because he 
stood in dread of those who wgre morr 
powerful than himself, the country gentle- 
men [bear, hear IJ. Such was the effect 
of ministers making themselves dependent 
upon those of whom they ought to be in- 
dependent, instead of looking to the peo- 
ple, grateful for just and equal taxation, 
irar support and approbation. If the com- 
nUttee were granted, be would suggest, 
that an additional duty of Sr. per bushel 
should be placed upon malt, making the 
whole duty 4s. 6d. per bushoL Malt had 
borne during the war a duty of 4<. 4^d., 
with all the present beer duty in addition, 
and all he wished was to raise it three half- 
pence higher, and to do away with all the 
existing duty on beer. When once this 
system was carried into efibet, a roan 
, might drink his beercxacUy of the strength 
he liked, without being under any obliga^ 
tion to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
for preserving bis health, tnd might at 
once consult his palate and his pocket. 
Another advantage of the change would 
be, that the brewers would be left open to 
the exercise of their skill in the chemital 

C ’oeess in which they were engaged. 

nder the prevailing restrictions, skill and 
experience were of little or no use to 
tliem. Hereafter they might be able, by 
improTements, to draw a greater strength 
from the same quantity of malt ; the price 
of the article might then be lowered, and 
the public in all ways signally benefitted. 
The great advantage, and that which 
above all olhets ought to be contemplated 
was, that all classes of the people would 
be taxed equally. At present the great 
mass ofthe population, and those who were 
least able to sustain the weight, endured 
nearly the whole burthen ; and if this 
motion were rejected by those who wished 
tw oxonerate their, own pockets, who 
could doubt for a moment that the House 
toeededreform ? Thefirst principle of taxa- 
tion was justice and equality, and if the 
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House refused to carry that principle, as far 
as possible, into effect, itjwouid afford one of 
the strongest arguments, to those who 
mdintiuned that it did not represent the 
wishes or the interests of the people. 
Persuaded as he was, that be bad made 
out a very strong case for going into the 
committee, he could not believe, until the 
House convinced him of the fact by its 
vote, that it would not support a proposi- 
tion, so just and reasonable, and which 
without at all deciding the question, mere- 
ly asked for investigation. The hon. 
member concluded, by submitting the 
motion which he had read at the opening 
of his speech. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer taidy 
he was by no means prepared to admit 
that this question had been so imperfect- 
ly discussed last year. He did not 
flatter himself, that any thing he had then 
said was suflicient to persuade hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House ; 
from their votes at the time it was quite 
clear that they were not convinced against 
their will, although several members who 
disapproved of the motion had stated 
many unanswerable reasons for not consent- 
ing to the proposed committee. He would 
fairly confess that since the last debate 
on this question, nothing new had occur- 
red to him, nor had a reconsideration of 
what had passed induced him to change the 
view which he bad then taken of the sub- 
ject. He could not therefore pretend that 
no was furnished either wjth new light or 
fresh information, and he much feared that 
his stock of ingenuity was far too_ small to 
furnish new arguments every time the 
gentlemen opposite chose after defeat to 
renew their motions. As it was rendered 
necessary, by the course which had been 
pursued, he would briefly re-state the 
grounds on which he had rested his opinion 
that it was inexpedient to acquiesce in the 
motion just submitted. The hon. gentle- 
man had recommended his proposition, as 
being safe and salutary on two accounts 
principally. First, he had appealed to the 
anxiety ofthe House for economy ; and, 
secondly, he had appealed to its love of 
justice. He bad maintained, that by 
dividing the tax between beer and malt, 
tbe nation incurred a greater expense than 
if it were placed only upon one ; and, 
further, that it was most unfair to relieve 
the rich at the expense of the poor. These 
general principles were undoubtedly very 
gMd, and in this case they had only the 
slight defect of wanting application. As 
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to tlie expense of collection, he could dutjr ; but, said agidn, that, in so doingr, 
only repeat what he had said last session he increased the temptations to evade the 
•—that it was a fallacy to assume that the duty, and, pro tantOt diminished the bene* 
expense of collecting the beer duty was fit to thosetorwhosc advantage the change 
that sum* which, accordii^ to ancient was projected. The hon. gentleman said, 
usage, was assigned in the Excise returns that the dnty was extremely unequal, 
as the charge. Excise officers did not Now, he could not pretend, abstractedly 
perform one duty only; they collected the speaking, to say that it was not unequal, 
imposts, not alone on malt, but on soap, as the malt used in the breweries of the 
candles, and every thing on which their public brewer might be said to pay alto- 
services might be required. It was quite gether an amount of duty beyond that 
true, that there bad always been charged paid on the malt used by those who brew- 
( perhaps most absurdly! upon the collec- ed t^eir own beer. But, practically, the 
tion of the duties on malt and beer certain effect was not so severe as the hon. gentle- 
other expenses, which had, in fact, ^ no- man had*contended ; because, in reality, 
thingtodo with them. It was quite obvious, those who brewed their own beer, and 
that if tlie same individuals were employ- were thus exempted 'from the beer tax, 
cd on different duties on the same day, it could not brew their own beer at so eco- 
was impossible to define exactly how much nomical a rate as it was brewed' in the 
of the charge ought to be borne by the great establishments of the public brewer, 
one or by the other. They could not Though this was no argument in favour of 
employ one officer of the revenue in col- tlie inequality of the principle, it was a 
Iccting one particular tax without assisting good oneto show that &e hon. gentleman 
in the collection of tlie others. He was had over-rated the degree in which that 
therefore not disposed to admit, that if the principle operated in practice. The hon. 
duties on beer were repealed, the whole gentleman assumed, however, that all per- 
of the 295,927/. now set down for the ex- sons who brewed their own beer were rich 
pense of the collection of that duty and that all persons who bought the beer 
would be saved ; for he could not con- of public brewers were* poor. This was 
ceivc how the hon. gentleman was war- a proposition which it was necessary to 
rantedinnotallowing an additional expense take witli many limitations. In the first 
for the collection of a double duty on place, nearly all the inhabitants, of this 
malt, if such a duty were imposed. He metropolis, which always comprised so 
could not conceive how the bon. gentle- many opulent persons, and during part of 
man assumed, that, if they doubled a tax, the year a great proportion of tlie nobility 
the temptations to evade which were and gentry of the country, drank beer 
already so great, no additional trouble and which paid the duty. In all towns a 
expense would be necessary in insuring large portion of the inhabitants living in 
its collection. The hon. gentleman, indeed, easy circumstances, who certainly could 
seemed to think, that the malt tax never not be classed with the poor, also drank 
was evaded ; but this was a supposition the beer of the public brewers. On the 
unfortunately altogether incorrect. If other hand, there were a great number of 
they doubled the tax, the inducement to persons who brewed .their own beer who 
fraud would be doubl^, and mater vigi- were in poor circumstances. Certainly, 
lance would be required to dietect fraud, intbe county with which he was more par* 
It was impossible, therefore, to calculate ticularly acquainted, and in Yorkshire, 
upon the saving of 295,927/. The sys- private brewing was common, not only 
tern of the hon. member was not to cause among the very small fanners, but the 
any loss to the revenue ; but his proposed artisans in villages, and even the manufre- 
increase of the duty on malt did not seem turers. To that class it wdbld be a great 
adequate to secure it against loss. The hardship to impose- an additional duty on 
duty on beer produced about three mil- the malt they used in brewing— -a haraship 
lions sterling ; while, in the last year, the not depending merely on the increased 
quantity of malt that paid doty was 27 pressure of taxation, but which would have 
millions of bushels. Two shillings per the effect of driving them to the public- 
bushel additional duty would produce, on house, of introducing a pernicious system 
this quantity, only 2,700,000/. There and of depriving them of the great comfort, 
would therefore remain 800,000/. to be as well as of the advantage to their morals, 
made up. The hon. gentleman might say of consuming their own. beer with their 
that he would proportionably inerease the families. Ike hon. gentleman bad ridi- 
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culed one defence which had been set up 
for the beer duty ; namclyi the plea, that 
it enabled the liixcise officers to detect 
frauds which might otherwise be practised 
on consumers, by the use of deleterious 
drugs in their beer. Certainly, he would 
not' say that the utility of the safeguard 
thus afforded to consumers was by any 
means a sufficient reason for imposing a 
tax, or for continuing that tax if they were 
able totally to repeal ieV; but he would say 
that when the proposition increl3r was, to 
shift the taxation from one item to 
another, it was an objection to the propo- 
sition, that an incidental effect of this 
change was to deprive the consumer of 
the protection which the supervision of 
tlie Excise afforded to him. The hon* 
gentleman seemed to think, that in all 
cases the consumers were able to protect 
themselves against these frauds; out he 
would learn, that though there had been 
many frauds detected which had been 
practised by brewers, before considered 
very respectable in meir line, it was never 
merely by the nicety of the palate of the 
consumer that the discovery was made of 
the fraud so practised upon him, but 
always either by the. evidence of the 
brewers’ servants, or by tlio increased 
vigilance of the officers of the revenue. 
The hon. gentleman had thrown ridicule 
on the measure introduced Inst year for 
oxtending the sale of beer. Now, for his 
own part, he had never made much 
account of tliat measure. He liad not 
beeix insensible to the objections which 
would be urged against tlmt, or against 
any system of taxation, which threw re« 
siraiiits upon industry, lie was not with- 
out hopes, however, that he could do away 
with the inconveniences of the Ihll which 
he had introduced. Ho stated this rather 
by the way, than as any answer to the 
hon. gentleman's motion ; because the 
diffisrence between them was not, whether 
tbev ought to reduce or modify the duty 
on Deer, but whether they ought to take 
it off altogether and throw it upon malt. 
He did not now pretend to state any 
thing new. He had only repeated the 
observations which he had made last year, 
and which had then not been so unsatisfac- 
tory to the House as they obviously had been 
to the hon. gentleman. In conclusion, he 
would contend, that however desir^Ie 
it might be to reduce the duly on beer, it 
waa not by throwing it on malt, that the 
advantage of such a reduction would be 
securedf and that there waa no informa- 


tion on the subject which they had need 
have recourse to a committee to supply, 
proper step for the House was, to give 
a negative to the motion. 

Mr. Hame contended, that *the argu- 
ments of the hon. mover had recieved no 
sufficient answer from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. As to the assertion that 
by a transfer of the duty from beer to 
malt, there would be no economy in the 
expense of collection, he begged to dis- 
sent entirely therefrom. He wished they 
had before them the chairman, or any 
other proper officer, of the board of Ex- 
cise, to put to him this question — ** Do 
you not, in appointing your officers in any 
part of the country, calculate the number 
of hours that their occupations will fur- 
nish them, so as fully to employ their 
whole time?” He Icncw the answer 
would be in the affirmative ; for no part 
of the public business was so attentively 
and laboriously performed as that done by 
the officers of the Excise. If these officers 
were employed once a day, or every other 
day, for three or four hours in each brew'- 
CTYf it was obvious, that, when this source 
of employment was taken aw'ay, a much 
smaller number of officers would be re- 
quired, and a reduction might take place 
to a very large extent ; though it was diffi- 
cult to state the precise saving which 
might be effected. In regard to the ch m- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s answer to llie 
objections drawn from the inequality of 
the tax, that answer amounted to this— 
** there is an inequality, but that inequality 
is not so great as the hon. mover has con- 
tended.” Now really, in arguing a ques- 
tion of this kind, it mattered not whether 
one half, or a third, or a quarter of the 
poor were unequally affected. The ques- 
tion was, whether a tax was unequal or 
notf and, that it w'as unequal the right 
hon. geniloroan had admitted. The truth 
was, that the great body of labouring 
people in the large towns were those upon 
whom the beer tax pressed with all its se- 
verity. As to the agricultural interest, so 
far from their being injured by the ad- 
ditional duty on mmt, accompanied by a 
reduction of the tax on beer, the increased 
consumption of malt which would accom- 
pany the measure, and the stimulus that 
would thus be given to the growth of 
barley, would more than counterbalance 
any burthen tliat might be thrown on 
them as brewers of their own beer. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer should recol- 
lect bow he was cheered when he declared. 
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in reference to the house-tax, that so long 
as taxes were continued, they should be 
equally imposed on all classes. Btit^ if 
this ol^ervation applied to the house-tax 
it applied also to the malt-tax. A tax 
unequally levied was unjust. It was pro- 
per at least to go into a committee, to sec 
whether the tax could not be equalized, 
or if not equalized, whether it could not 
be levied in a manner which would intcr- 
tcre less with the freedom of trade. It 
might be a matter of consideration, when 
they had heard the evidence in a coni- 
inittee, whether the additional duty on 
malt i^hould be inipoiicd on those who 
browed their own beer ; and if it should 
not be thought fit to tux them, they might 
perhaps impose, in lieu of the beer tax, an 
additional t 3 x on the malt used in the 
brewery of the common brewer. Of such a 
measure as this, one good oflcct would be, 
to free the breweries from the presence of 
the Kxcisc officers. lie understood that 
this measure had been tried in Ireland,* 
and that the results had been most bene- 
ficial. On ever}' point, he tliought the 
chnnccllor of the Exchequer had failed 
to shew that the House should shut out 
information, and he should therefore 
sui>port the motion of his hon. friend. 

iMr. IVodvhomc said, that the motion 
was, ill many respects, so objectionable, 
that he could not give it his support. 
Though it could not he denied that the 
13cer-tax was unequal, yet, when the lion, 
member contended, that the whole of the 
beer brewed liy public brewers was drunk 
by the poor, it was the most preposterous 
proposition ever made by man. 

Mr. Maberlt/ denied that he had used 
the argument in an unqualified sense. 

Mr. IVodchousc said, that although he 
might not have used tlie hon. mcnibcr*s 
words, yet he thoiigfit lie liad not mis-sta- 
ted the tenour of bis argument, and was 
positive that the hon. member liad insinu- 
ated that tlie chancellor of the Exchequer 
persevered in his present views, in base 
compliance with the feelings of the coun- 
try gentlemen. The hon. gentleman had 
done the same thing last year, when he 
promised in inaj^nanimous terms, to hold 
them up to public notice : he had, he sup- 
posed done so by the present motion, 
and he wished him }oy^ of the result. The 
hon. member had said, that if the duty 
were transferred, he was ready to concede 
any penalties to prevent abuses regarding 
malt ; but, was he not aware of the enor- 
mous penalties and restrictions which at 
VOL. X. 


present afibeted that trade? The first 
payment of the malt duties to 
vernment was in the month of October, 
and that was the time most is^cutial 
for the small farmer to go and seek a 
market. 

Mr. Maberly interposed to explain. 
What he had said respecting penalties 
was, that he should be ready to affix the 
severest penalties to the mixing delete- 
rious drugs with beer. 

Mr. Wodehousc said, that the explana- 
tiorjof the hon. gentleman did not affect 
the argument ho was prepared to offer, 
%hich wRs this : If from ‘iOs. a quarter, 
the malt duties were increased to 40^, a 
quarter, the payments to be made by the 
maltsters would be increased, and iho 
effect in depressing the markets would be 
great in proportion. He hoped the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer w'ould take into 
consideration the state of the malt duties. 
In the last session he had not pressed tlio 
subject upon the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because a great experiment (tlie 
medium beer bill ) was then making. That 
experiinent had completely failed, and ho 
hoped now the chancellor ol* the ICxche- 
quer would again turn his attention to iho 
subject. The hon. member had gone into 
many difficult calculations to suit liii argu- 
ments; hut he (Mr. W.) must dissent 
from sonic of his estimates, ior inslance,^ 
in a case like this, lie could not consent to 
take one year by itself : it was u fallaciout 
criterion ; for in some panicular years 
brewers and maltsters speculated more 
largely than they did in others. If he 
(Mr. W.) were to strike an average, he 
snouUl rather take the three years before 
the late war, 1791, 1792, and 179.*} ; and, 
computing it from them he found, that al- 
though the population of the country was 
at tlie time only eight millions, there was 
as great a consumption of malt as during 
the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, when 
the population hud increased to eleven 
millions. Although be could not concur 
in the motion, he was aiixjous to see tlie 
duty on malt lowered, from a conviction, 
that the reduction would be attended 
with benefit, to the people and to the 
revenue. 

Mr. Denison would support the motion, 
because he thought his hon. friend hacl 
demonstrated, that the alteration would 
save a large sum in the collection of Ihc 
revenue, wliile at the same time it would 
roaterialiy serve the poorer classes. The 
saving might be over-rated; but tliat it 

3 U 



ibey oAuld ascertain the pmiae amount. 

cfanneellor of the Exchequer had 
siad, that the rich as well as the poor were 
•applied from the public breweries. This 
wasj^ case, he would admit, in London ; 
but It was not in town that the rich in- 
curred the great consumption of beer, but 
in their larger establishments in the coun- 
try, where the old style of hospitality was 
maintained, and where the rich man could 
supply himself with the article lOO^r 130 
per cent cheaper than the pooi^pcrsonf 
A reduction of the beer duty was not 
only called for on the score of justice and 
economy, but to promote the morals of 
the people, by counteracting the per- 
nicious practice of dram-drinking. He 
should therefore give his vote in fiivour of 
the motion. 

Mr. Crijms said, there was no tax 
more evaded than the tax on malt. The 
number of private maltsters who contrived 
to carry on their business in spite of the 
vigilance of the Excise oflicers, was incon- 
cmvable to those jtrho had not the means 
of inquiring into the subject. To increase 
this tax would increase the evil, and he 
should therefore oppose the transfer of 
the beer duty to malt. Tlicre were no 
complaints ot the beer tax as an unequal 
tax, and therefore it was to be presumed, 
tiiat it was not felt to be such by the peo- 
ple. If, on the other hand, they reduced 
a part of the malt tux, he had no doubt 
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would bo vOry oontiderable he had no of looking at any large tax was, to watch 
doiibtp and that was a suCBcient reason for its general operation ; and he denied that, 
into the committeei where alone in^pepreBentcase, the duties were partial. 

Let them look at the weight which at pre* 
sent fell upon the shoulders of the landed 
interest. They had to bear almost exclu-^ 
sirely the poor-rates. They had exclu- 
sively the conveyance of vagrants, the 
county^rates, the high-ways, and several 
other local imposts, which did not belong 
to other classes of the community. It 
was absolutely necessary that some sort of 
boon should be given to the landed in-* 
terest, as a compensation for these ex- 
clusive burthens. If the hon. gentleman 
wished for absolute equality, lie might as 
well press for the repeal of the legacy 
duty, because it pressed on personal pro* • 
perty only; the legislature Jiaving con- 
ceived, in passing it, that the land was 
already sufliciciitiy burthened by other 
impositions. In many parts of tlie country, 
and in the country towns, many of the 
*poor people brewed their own heer; and 
if the practice was not more general, it 
was on account of the duty, already too 
high, which was levied on malt. lie m’us 
jfirmJy convinced, that if the present 
motion were carried, the poorer classes, 
instead of being served, w'ould be injured. 

I He denied that there was any analogy 
I between the case of England and of Ire- 
I land. There was no consum|)tion of beer 
j ill Ireland, as there was in England, cither 
I among the rich or poor ; for the rich in 
I that country drank wine, and the poor 
j whisky. Agriculture in Ireland was not 
the result ivould be most beneficial both j burtliencd with the poor-rates, the land- 
to tlic revenue and to the agricultural 1 tax, and such assessments. Not concur- 
interest. I 

Mr. Monck said, he was sorry he could ; 
not support the motion of the non. mem 

. g* . 1 ... fi' .1 : 


ber for Abingdon. If there was an ine- 
quality in the beer tax, it was an inequa- 
lity which had existed fVom the very origin 
of the Excise. It was known that the lax 
on beer was a part of the hereditary re- 
venue of the Excise, given to Charles 2nd 
in lieu of tlie ^-ards and liveries ; while it 
was not until tlie reign of William, that 
the landed interest would submit to a malt 
tax, justly considering it as a species of 
land tax, because the great consumption 
of malt was in the beer given to farmers* 
Jabourers. Now, he thought that, so far 
from amending an inequality by adopting 
the proposed motion, thj^ would be ex- 
actly introducing one. Iiic existing one 
was only apparent, while the proposed 
substitute would be real. The true wav 


ring in the opinion that benefit would 
accrue from the adoption of this motion, 
hu iiuist give it his opposition. 

Captain Mubcrli/ said, there was nn in- 
consistency in the argument of the hon. 
gentleman who had just spoken, and who 
had at first contended that it was improper 
to remove this tax, becnusc, in other re- 
spects, the taxes on land were unequal. 
He told them, in the fii>t place, that the 
land paid the poor-rates, the coiint 3 '-rates, 
which personal property liid not pay, 
and that therefore the taxation was une- 

a iial ; but, on the other hand, he stated, 
lat personal property was charged with 
the legacy duty, and the tax on the pro- 
bate of wills, which the land was nbt 
charged with. While the lion, gentleman 
contended for the inequality of the system 
of taxation, as it affected land, he, with 
the same breath, admitted that it was 
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equal* The chancellor of the Exchequer 
had contended, that the taking off of the 
beer duty would drive the poor to the 
public house. But, did he not know, that 
if they took off the duty on beer, it would 
be in the power of a much greater number 
of the poor to drink it at home, because 
at present beer could not be hawked abroad 
in quantities convenient for the poor to 
purchase and consume at home ? He 
thought the arguments of his hon. relative 
had not been answered, and should there* 
fore vote for the motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that on the best 
consideration he had been able to give to 
the subject, he felt himself bound to vote 
against the motion. He thought his hon. 
friend proceeded on the old fallacy, that 
two and two in taxation always made four. 
He calculated more than he had a right 
to do, on the effect of the measure in re* 
ducing the expense of collection. From 
the great, inducements to fraud, he thought 
that reduction would not be practicable, to 
any considerable extent. 

Mr. C. Smith opposed the motion for 
going into a committee. 

Mr. Maherly replied. lie said, that 
the propositions contained in his motion 
went to shew the inequality that existed 
in the duties on malt and beer ; and he 
had heard no argument whatever on the 
other side, to prove that that inequality 
did not exist. Indeed, that inequality 
was (jiiifc notorious ; notwithstanding 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had opposed liis motion for a committee. 
It had been stated, that the saving, which 
lie had estimated at 295,000/., had been 
overstated ; but his statement was founded 
upon the apportionment of the commis- 
sioners themselves ; and then, to Ins as- 
tonishment, the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, Oh ! you must not depend 
on those statements; they are not cor- 
rect.” Was it not monstrous to hear it 
advanced in that House, by a chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the House was 
not to depend upon his own accounts / 
What other guide had a member to go by, 
than the public documents which were pre- 
sented for his inspection? Upon these 
documents, however, he should stand; 
for the chancellor of the Exchequer bad 
not advanced a single argument to refute 
the inferences which he had drawn from 
them. He considered the present system 
a most unfair, unequal, and oppressive 
land (ax, of the worst description, be- 
cause it icU upon the consumer. Nut- 


wiihstandiog what had been said by aii 
hon. gentleman opposite, he would con- 
tend, that if the agncultural portion of that 
House understood their own clear, dis- 
tinct interest, they would adopt the prin- 
cipic of a iqore equal taxation. They all 
seemed to argue the question as if this tax 
fell exclusively upon them; whereas, in 
fact, it only aitected them in their capacity 
of consumers. The hon. member for Nor- 
folk had expressed his surprise, that hav- 
ing failed last year, he should again bring 
foryrard the proposition now ; but he could 
assure that non. member, that lie would 
^lo the ^imc tiling next year, and repeat 
It every year, as long as he bad the honour 
of a scut in that House. The tax which 
he now sought to remove was that under 
which all the frauds had been committed, 
namelys the mixing of the article; for 
upon the malting, according to the evi- 
dence of the officers of Excise who had 
been examined, although the frauds were 
fonnerly considerable, they were now ex- 
ceedingly rare. Much had been said re- 
specting domestic brewing, lie thought 
it was desirable, and he was one of thoso 
who practised it ; yet, in consequence of 
the Riiperior skill aniT advantages of the 
public brewer, there was little saving in 
it ; but lie thought that, if all the duties 
were equalized, and if ail the beer which 
WAS consumed was manufactured by the 
public brewers, it would be had on much 
more reasonable terms. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said,^ that he was 
disposed to argue that an equality of 
duties was the proper principle for legis- 
lation ; but, when it was distinctly shewn 
on the face of the motion that this inequa- 
lity existed, he would not consent to en- 
force the principle which he approved. 
Even for the sake of consistency, after 
such a declaration, the right lion, gentle- 
man ought to conscDt to the appointment 
of a committee. 

The House divided: Ayes 26; Noes 
ISO. 
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5?*^*^** Wootl, M, graceful chastisement. The consequence 

'rELLERs. was, that the character of the men had 

UMi' Maberly, J. considerably improved, and tlie state of 

i lacns, W; liufnc, Joseph. discipline had become much superior to 

what it was at nay former period. The 
MirriNY Bill— •C oiiroRAjL Punish- punishment which had been adopted in its 
MENT IN THE Army.] On the order of btcad was solitary confinement ; and the 
the day fur the third reading of the Mu- House would be surprised to hear, that 
tin V Bill, . eight or ten days was generally the longest 

Mr. Ilume said, he had given notice, on ■ period of confinement. There w'cre three 
u former occasion, of Iiis intention to pro- ' stages of imprisonment : one of three days, 
nose a clauhc to be added to the Mutiny | one of six, and a third of ten days, during 
bill, when that subject should again be which, the oilenders were kept in solitary 
brought under the consideration of \hc j confinement, and subjected to irons and 
IIou.se. He should now read, to thc^ , alterations in their food according as the 
House the clause which he meant to pro- . case required. Whenever a man was 
pose: it was this-— << And be it further . punished twice for the same offence, there 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful to in- i were two condemned battalions to which 
tlict corporal punishment, by flogging, on ! he was reduced ; the one was kept for 
any private soldier, corporal, or non-com- ■ characters o'l; the ivorst description ; to the 
missioned officer, in the army or militia < second, soldiers were sentenced from whom 
of the United Kingdom, any thing herein reform and improvement w'ltc expected, 
contained to^ the contrary notwitlistand- But even in these regiments, corporal pu- 
ing. In a furincT stage of the hill, when nishmcntsworc seldom resorted to; and the 
he had emleavoured to obtain the consent \ conseciuencc was, that officers who turiiierly 
of the 1 louse to this clause, and unfor- } had been adverse to the abolition of the 
tunutcly witlioiit success, he hud stated ' practice, and who had been convinced 
all tin* arguments which presented (hem- that, without flogging, discipline could 
selves to his mind, as likely to prevsiil not bo mnintnineci ni the army, had now 
upon tlio House to n«lont it. lie was not completely changed their opinions, and 
jiwitre <»f any miditionul argument wliieli . had become cmiverts to the more humane 
he could urge on (he present occasion, in .««ystem, by which they found the cliarac- 
favour of (he view which he took of this ; ter of the men was iiiiicU improved, and 
question ; but, since ho had last addressed the system of training rendered less diffi- 
llie House on the subject, lie had had cult. Now, he saw no reason why the 
the gotul fortune to meet wkh an officer same effects might not follow the same 
who had served in the army of Wurtem- cause in the English army. lie could 
uciig, from whom ho had obtained sonic not say what hope was held out of pro- 
iinoriiKition wliich might not lie uninstrnc- motion in the army of that country, but 
live, in considering this subject. It ap- with respect to the British aimvi the 
peured, then, that during the reign of • encouragcniont and prospect of promotion 
inc Into King, the system of flogging had » was very trilling : in fact, the door of ad- 
liccn carried to a great extent : it was ] vancement was almost closed, and no man 
frocpiently resorted to, but the severest j would now enter our service as a private 
pmnshinent rarely exceeded a hundred I soldier witli any hope of promotion. But 
canes. However, this species of chastise* j even in the alisencv of all such cxpecta- 
•iient was considered so disgraceful, and j tions, if ilie odious practice of torture and 
had so demoralising an effect upon the flogging were abolished, many men would 
men, that tliey became callous and indif- go into the army for six or seven years, 
ferent to the taluc of character ; and it and then, after the experience they had 
happened not (infrequently that, from day gained, and the discipline to which they 
today, the punishment was rcficated on the had been subjected, they might return to 
same individual ; and tlic only effijct it pro* civil society much improved, and enabled 
duced was, to harden the offender, without to confer a service ution the community, 
in t le least degree restoring that disci- But, no man could now enter the service 
1 K accomplish which, this severity and soy, that in an unguarded moment be 
iiW Oeen resorted to. Upon tlie accession might not commit some act which any 
c present king, however, a diflerfint , officer might interpret into an offence 
course was adopted, and at present no deserving of serious punislimenf^ in con- 
man in the army wsw subjected to this dis- scipicncc of which he might be disgraced 

i 
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for life, and disqualified for returning to cobie forward at once, and eiulcavoiir Id 
an intercourse with society. Surely now, abolish the practice of corporal punisli^ 
when the civilized views of modern times nient, if it could at all be cfFected wilts 
were calling for a reform in our criminal safety to the army. But, lot it not be 
code, we should not be backw^ard in en- supposed, by the gentlemen opposite, 
dcavouring to iry it in the military system, i that they enjoyed a monopoly of hiima- 
llc did not ask the House to interfere nity. lle^ could tell those gentlemen, 
with titc troops obroad; but, at a period that the oiiicers of his majesty's aorvico 
of profound peace, he thouglit the expc* were os deeply interested as they were, 
riiuciU tui^ht be tried with advantage on in the happiness of their fellows, and that 
the ariny stationed within the united king« their hearts heat as responsive to the best 
dotn. At u time when we wero legislating feelings of human nature. In bis life he 
fur tlic brute creation — a measure which bad^ never conversed with an officer on 
ho was disposed to support as fur as it the subject, who did not, whilst he lo- 
was practicable — it would ill become the meiited 4lie necessity of the continuance 
House to turn a deaf ear to tiie interests | of the practice, declare at the same time, 
and liiippiiicss of their fellow creatures. ; that he had never heard a proposal that 
'I'hii barbarous punishment was productive j could with safety lie introduced as a sub« 
ol‘ no advantage whatever to the service, I stitute for the present system. But, if 
and had a inust injurious cliect upon the ! flogging was such a disgrace, wiiy was it 
M»ldi;. r:i. Disgrace followed each inilic- | not sought to be abolished in our public 
rioii, and it must, in a certain degree, 'schools? Did not gentlemen know that 
blunt tliu feelings of those officers who ; youths of sixteen and seventeen ^cars of 
were compelled to witness .such disgrace* i age — youths of education and refinement, 
ful scenes. The proposition which he and fine feelings too-— wore ntill subjected 
submitted, would not, in his judgment, be to this punishment? If it was ai micstion 
an innovation upon the privilege of the of feeling merely, why did wc not do away 
Crown. The king, he admitted, was the with capital punishment in our penal 
giinrdiau of the discipline of the ormy; code? The reason was* this, because all 
luit that discipline was laid down in the men were convinced that it could not bo 
Ifili which they were now discussing, and abolished, consistently with the public 
I iu! House bad consequently the power to sccurit 3 % Cientlcnicn were very Jittlci 
iiKii k out any course which it miglit think aware of the consequences that would ^ 
priidcnt to adopt, lie trusted tlifit, unless result from the system tlic^ were advo* 
it could be shewn that sonic danger would eating. He would mention a curious 
arise iViini the proposition he was about circumstance that had come to his own 
to submit, the House would consent to kiiowdcdgc. About ten years ago, he 
bis motion with which ho meant to con* had been comnuiiidcr of a regiment, about 
chide, namely, for leave to bring up a a thousand strong : amongst the men 
clause ** to prohibit corporal punishment cAnsiderable irregularities bad manifested 
ill the army.'* themselves of a sudden ; the cause of 

Sir //. Pivinn said, he fully apprecia^ which he was unable to discover, until, 
led those humane sentiments which had upon inquiry of the adjutant, he was in* 
been expressed by the bon. gentleman, formed that the men bad got a notion 
The policy of carrjdng into execution into their heads that sir Francis Burdett 
those feelings, as far as was practicable, had done away with corporal puniabrociit in 
he, as a commanding officer, freely admit* the army. It had been very truly observed, 
ted ; and, he was sure, he might add, that ** an army without discipline was 
that there was no commanding officer in more dangerous to its fripnds than its 
the service, who was not disposed to re* foes.” In considering this subject, it was 
lax the severity of punishment, as far as necessary to examine not merely the dis* 
was consistent with prudence and whole* ciplinc, but the offences which soldiers gc* 
some discipline. But, he must at the nerally committed. Details, he knew, on 
same time take leave to state, that it was the subject, must be uninteresting; but he 
no slight reflection^ on the character of trusted the House would excuse him. 
the illustrious individual who presided It was well known that soldiers were re* 
over the army with so much advantage to cruited, generally yaking, from atnob^t 
the couniry: it was no trifling censure the lowest class of the community, iiial 

oil tliose who held the rank of general almost always they were men of the w'/rJ* 
oflicers, to suppose that tliey would not cst and most ungovernable dcsciipliuR* 
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He had no objection whatever to this ; nights ago, that the disorganised state of 
for to that he attributed (ho said it with- our army during the retreat to Corunna 
out vanity) the superior valour and in- showed the inefficacy of the severity of 
trepidity of the British soldier over every our punishments. But, to this argument 
odier in the world. He had generally he begged leave to reply, by stating, that 
found that the soldier who avis the first our army was at that time disorgaiiiscd, 
to. break over the barrack wall, was the not so much from want of discipline, as 
foremost on service to break into the ene- from the absolute state of exhaustion to 
mies* quarters. Over men of this charac- which it was reduced, by the almost in- 
ter it was necessary to exercise strong credible fatigues and privations it hud 
control ; since, if they were not control- undergone. As he had upon that occa- 
led themselves, it was not improbable sion brought up the rear, he might be 
they might attempt to control otl^rs. permitted to claim some credit with tlic 
The besetting sin of this description of j House, when he stated, that many of our 
men was drunkenness. Now, he did not ■ brave fellows did not receive any provi- 
niean to say that every man who got sions after leaving Astorga. Hunger, it 
drunk ought to be flogged, far from it ; was said would break through stone walls ; 
his practice in his ow n regiment had been and it could not surprise any reflecting 
very difierent ; but he did mean to say, person, that many of our poor stragglers 
that the power to flog any man who had did upon that occasion take by force 
so offended should still remain in the those provisions which they could not get 
hands in which it was now vested* It by any other means. The French army, 
was said, that solitary confinement would however, whose high discipline had bi?eit 
have as strong an euect upon the men as so much extolled on a former evening, in 
severe flogging. He would ask the ad- their retreat through the south of France, 
vocates of this new mode of punishment, a country which abounded in provi- 
what iliey would do under the following sions, and from which wc had clraw*n pien- 
circuinstances ? It was well known to tifui supplies after they had left it— the 
every officer in the service, that about the French army, he repeated, in that retreat, 
settling day, there was nearly always a ' not conducted in a hurry— -had coniiuit- 
great increase in the number of offences ; . ted so many atrocities on the property 
indeed, it was not extraordinary to have ! and persons of the inhabitants, that they 
fifty or sixty men off'endirg at once. liierully welcomed the British soldiers as 
Now, could he place eacli of these men - so many lil)crators. Indeed, French wri- 
in solitary confinement i And if he could, i ters on the subject had recently admitted, 
what would l>e its effect i Why that he ! that the perfect discipline which our army 
would be compoUed to punish those who j then observed was worth to it ns much as 
had not offended, by throwing upon their | 10,000 men. The gallant oflicer then 
shoulders the duty of those who had. • proceeded to observe, that at present he 
He must likewise object to the substitii- j thought that commanding officers might 
tion of extra drills for corporal punish- j preserve the discipline of their regiments 
ment. The drill was a necessary part of • without flogging ; because, in general, 
the discipline of a regiment, and lie did ' they did not consist of more than 230 
not like the idea of bringing it into con- men, who were, for the most pan, sclect- 
ieinpt with those who must be subjected . ed for their good character, whose places 
to it, by making it an ignominious punish- \ could easily be filled up, and to whom it 
niciit. There was not, however, any of | would be a heavy punislimcnt to receive 
these objesetions to a punishment by court- ; their discharge. But what would be the 
martial; it htqig over the head of every j case, when regiments consisted of 1,400 
offender, and, as none of them knew on or 1 ,500 men? or when, as in the last 
whom it might fall, it kept all in a state war, so high a bounty was offered, that it 
of salutary alarm. Allowing, however, was no unusual thing for men to desert 
that solitary confinement and extra drill from one regiment, and enlist in another, 
might have the proposed effect in time of for the mere sake of pocketing it ? He 
peace, what was to be done in time of would, with the permission of the House, 
war i Whilst an army was marching mention an instance which had come un- 
Ihfoligh an cnemy^s country, how was der his own observation. One morning, 
the straggler or the marauder to be con- some men dressed in smock frocks came 
signed either to extra tirill or solitary con- into the barrack-yard to be enlisted, 
finemeni ? It had been argued a few lie thought they appeared rather suspU 
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cious. He asked iliem whether they liad 
ever been in the army ; they said no. It 
was no time to refuse ment* and accoi;^!” 
inely they were enlisted. However, tliey 
oiuy got |lart of their bounty* and he pave 
directions that they should be strictly 
watched, and he found^ out that within 
six weeks they had received their bounty 
from another regiment, and had come 
down to them on furlough. Now, he 
should wish to know, what punishment 
was to be inflicted on men of that de- 
scription, if wc did away with flogging ? 
There was one custom which he thought 
it would be very desirable to discontinue. 
It was the usage to send soldiers who 
had conducted themselves improperly at 
home, out to what were called the con- 
demned recijmeiits such as the fiOth ; and 
it frequently occurred that, if they were 
good soldiers, they speedily obtained pro- 
motion, by being made non-commissioned 
officers. The consequence was, that they 
wrote home to their friends, declaring 
that they were never so happy in their 
lives before ; and this operated as a boun- 
ty on miscunduct. lie thought, there- 
fore that no soldier sent abroad under 
such circumstances should be so promo- 
ted for three years. To conclude. If, 
by any means lion, gcntlctncn could in- 
stil into our soldiery an idea, not only 
tliat tlicy were tlienisolvcs disgraced by 
h(;ing flogged, hut tliat a regiment was 
also disgraced h^ having a man flogged 
ill it, no doubt it would be productive of 
great advantage to the army ; but, until 
such a feeling was generated among them, 
he must contend for the necessity, much 
as he lamented it, of vesting in courts 
martini the power of corporal punUIi- 
ment. lOntertaining such opinions, he 
not give his consent to the propo- 
sition which had been submitted to the 
House by the iion. member for Aber- 
deen. 

Sir /?. Fergussouj although he agreed 
ill much of what had just fallen from his 
boil, and gallant friend, yet differed from 
him in some points, and should certainly 
volo for the amendment. He was per- 
suaded that the proposed experiment 
could never be made at a properer time 
than the present. His hon. and gallant 
friend had told the House he had done 
the utmost he could to prevent corporal 
punishment in his own regiment. He was 
well persuaded of that, knoi^ing, as he 
did, his hon. and gallant friend’s charac- 
ter. There was also, he was most ready to 


allow, a great change generally on this sub- 
ject. When he (sir K. F.) first command- 
ed a re^^iment, it was conceived requisite 
to punish every venial oflence by flog- 
ging, and he was sorry to say, that he 
had too fretfuently consented to the in- 
fliction. But latterly he saw the folly off 
the thing, and had tried as m'mqk as he 
could to do it away ; and, since ^t pe- 
riod, he had seen several regiments highly 
disciplined, in which corporal punishment 
was wlioliy unknown. As the clause was 
rostiicted toour troops at home; and as the 
vote was on annual one, on those grounds 
And on titose alone, he would support the 
clause, lie knew tiiere were difficulties at- 
tendant on the question. But really, in the 
present slate of the army, it was much bet- 
ter, when a man committed any serious of- 
fence, to send him out of the regiment, it 
being so easy to supply his place. If hta 
hon. friciurs clause had extended to re- 
giments on service abroad, lie would have 
opposed it ? For no man who had seen 
any thing of military service, could be- 
lieve that it was practicable to preserve 
order on a line of march, without a power 
of inflicting suinmary^punisbroent. In 
what other way could maraudera and felons 
be kept down under such circumstances ! 
He sincerely believed, that when an army 
was on foreign service, the fear of tlio 
summary punishment was necessary for • 
its security. Hut his hon. friend*8 propo- 
sition was only for an experiment at home 
and he sliould therefore voter for it. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that his 
hon. and gallant friend near him (sir H. 
Vivian) had so ably stated the merits of 
the question that it remained for him 
only to add a very few words. In fact, 
the last part of what had just fallen from 
the hon. general opposite, almost exceed- 
ed the principle for which lie ( lord P.) 
contenued. Tlie only difTerence between 
them being as to the extent. The hon. 
general considered the power of inflicting 
the punishment applicable to foreign ser- 
vice. He (lord K) thought it as appli- 
cable to home service. It was allowed 
on all hands that the punishment was not 
abused: that the practice of inflicting 
corporal punishment was much less fre- 
quent than formerly ; and that it was in 
consequence of the efforts of the cont- 
mander-in-chief that it had been so dimi- 
nished. The proposition of the lidn. 
member for Aberdeen went to take away 
a power, which he (lord P.) contended 
was absolutely necessary. 4t ..went to 
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i^lidi it too» not in romote stations, 
where the power of inflicting corporal 

E ooishieent might be more liable to abuse, 
ut Co aboHsli it at home, where its abuse 
■uut of necessity be less, subject as it 
WSM to so much more immediate and ope« 
lative a check. 

Th^ouse then divided-— For the Clause 
47 1 i^^inst it lii7 : Majority 80. 


lAst {j /* the Miuorittf. 


Allan, li. 

Monck, J. 13. 

AlUiorp, vise. 

Newport, sir J. 

Baring, Alex. 

Nugent, lord 

Barrett, S. M. 

Parnell, sir 11. 

Bcniict, hon. H. O. 

Phillips, G.® 

Birch, J. 

Pliilqvi, O. 11. 

Bond. J. 

llicc, l\ S. 

Bridges, sir. J. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 

Colborno N. W, it. 

Uobarts, A. 

Oenison, W. J. 

ilobavts, Ci. 

Ouncannon, vise. 

Uohiiison, sir O. 

Fcrgiisson, sir 11. 

Smitli, J. 

Grenfell, 1*. 

Smith, H. 

Ouriicy, 11. 

Stanley, lord 

Hutchinson, hon.C. 11. 

Sykes, 13. 

James, W. 

Tierney, rt. lion. G, 

Kennedy, T. F. 

Warro, J. A. 

Loinh, him. G. 

Wcslnin, C. C. 

Leniisud, T. B. 

Williams, W. 

IJovd, S. Ja ^ 

WoihI, M, 

Lusiiingtoii, S. 

WruttesJey, sir J. 

JLcadcr, W, 

Mal>erly, J. 

Tellers. 

Maberly, W« L. 

Hiimo, J. 

Martin, J. 

llobhou.se, J. C. 


Mr. Hume next adverted to the man- 
ner in which the purchase of commissions 
was at present ciTccted, contrary to the 
regulation of the coinmunder-in-chicf, by 
which A certain sum only was allowed «to 
be given for them. He bt'lieved nit*iny 
gentlemen were not aware of the decla- 
ration which officers made when they 
purchased promotion. That declaration 
was as follows ** I do declare and certify^ 
on the word and Iionour of an officer and 
a gentleman, that I did not fillow in any 

way or manner, more than the sum of , 

as the fair viduc of the said commission.** 
And underneath were tlie following words 
— I hereby also declare, that I have 
made no clandestine bargain with respect 
to the said commission." Now, notwith- 
standing this declaration, there was scarce- 
ly one case in ten, in which officers re- 
ceived their commissions at the Vegula- 
tiqn price, though they thus certified that 
Act. The commander of the forces and 
the secretary at war could not be igno- 
raot of what was done, and ought, there- 
fore, to candL'l such a useless declaration. 


Mutiny tl040 

Year after year, the jobbing and traffic in 
commissions was carried on. He believed 
there was not an officer who did not con- 
sider this to be a regulation which ought 
immediately to be discontinued*. With a 
view to the attainment of this object, be 
would move for the introduction of a clause 
stating, « That officers be not required 
to make a certificate, that they have pur- 
chased their commissions at the regula- 
tion price." The situation of officers, in 
consequence of the existence of the pre- 
sent declaration, was exceedingly unplea- 
sant. They were obliged to certify on 
their word, that whicn, if they were 
placed in a jury-box, they would be com- 
pelled on oath to deny. He therefore 
hoped that a respect for the Iionour of 
the army would induce the House to ap- 
prove of this clause. 

Sir if. Hardingc admilted, that under 
the present order, officers were placed in 
a most unpleasant situation. Fully per- 
suaded of this, he bad made it his duty 
to inquire into the matter, and he found 
it was under consideration in the proper 

S uarter, to recall this very' objectionable 
cclaration or certificate fhearj. Gen- 
tlemen should, however,' recollect, that 
this certificate was introduced to remedy 
a great evil ; namely, the constant traffic 
ill commissions, by which the officers of 
the army had been most seriously injured. 
The duke of York w'as anxious, by the 
regulation relative to the price of com- 
missions, to preserve and secure the inter- 
ests of the less ivcalthy officers. Under 
that regulation, it was impossible for a 
' junior officer however rich, to step over 
j the head of a senior officer, so long as the 
i latter had the means of putting down the 
! stipulated price for his commission, wliicli 
was a point of very great importance. It 
I certainly was fitting, in altering the sys- 
j tern, to take care that the dour should 
j not be again opened to that extensive 
! jobbing which prevailed before the certi- 
ficate was introduced. He knew, how- 
ever, that that form was viewed with hos- 
tile feelings by the army; and he had 
learned from a source on which he could 
implicitly rely, that measures were in 
contemplation for recalling this objec- 
tionable certificate. Under these circum- 
stances, he conceived it would be wrong 
to agree to the clause proposed by the 
hon. gentleman, and he should therefore 
vote against it. 

Colonel Daws said, he was certainly 
desirous that this declaration should be 
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done away with withoyt the interference 
cd'tbe House, and he was glad to hear bis 
lion, and gallant friend say, that it wa^to 
be so. But be wished to hear it also from 
the noble* Secretary at war; for unless he 
heard it from him he roust vote for his hon. 
friend's motion. His hon. and gallant 
friend said, that the declaration was inten* 
ded to prevent jobbing* But, did not 
jobbing exist at present ? Could a young 
mail in the army, wlio desired promotion, 
obtain it, except after endless years of delay, 
unless he paid double the regulation price ? 
.Every person who bad a friend in any of 
tlie cavalry or hussar, or what were cal- 
led crack regiments, knew the enormous 
sums that were given for promotion. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that tliis 
was a question full of difliculty. As to 
the clause proposed by the lion, member 
for Aberdeen, he really was at a loss to 
understand it as the hon. gentleman read 
it. The Mutiny bill had been described 
as a mass of unintelligible clauses; if so, 
lie was sure its character would not be im- 
proved, if the clause proposed by the hon. 
iiienilier were added to it. He repeated, 
however, tliat the subject was full ofdifH- 
culties. The practice itself of selling 
comjnissions was one which, fairly esti- 
mating all its advantages and disadvuiitogcs 
it decidedly appeared to be expedient to 
continue. It brought into the army 
many persons connected with the higher 
classes of society, and diflused a spirit that 
was very advantageous. If, however, 
commissions were allowed to be sold, it 
was obviously necessary to limit the price 
that was to be paid for them; for if not, 
and if every officer were permitted to bid 
according to his means and to his desire 
of promotion, abuses would take place 
beyond all calculation. An old and a 
poor officer would never get forward. 
Junior officers would overstep tlie most 
meritorious seniors. How, then, did the 
regulation in question apply ? First, he 
would take the case of a commission sold 
by an officer in one regiment to an officer 
in another. There, there could be no 
difficulty — no danger of an infraction of 
the regulation. For the officer who wished 
to sell, applied to the commandcr-iii- chief, 
and never came in coptact with the of- 
ficer who wished to purchase* He would 
next take the case of a regimental suc- 
cession. Skimose it a majority that was 
to be sold. The senior captain had the 
pre-emption, if his means enabled him to 
purchase. Now, what temptation had he 
VOL. X. 


to give more than the regulation price? 
The only case where it was probable that 
a larger sum than the icguhitlon price 
%vas given, was where an individual, not 
disposed to sell, was tempted by the sub- 
scription o&persons who wished to obtain 
a step in promotion, and who knew that 
there were strong claims which rendered 
it infinitely^ probable that the commission, 
would be given in the corps. In exchange 
to half-pay, the danger of infraction of 
the regulation was less than in any other 
c^; for the officer never came iu contact 
with the other party. He applied to the 
commander-in-chief, and the commander- 
in-chief took from the list in his possession 
some one individual to place in the situ- 
ation of the officer who retired. It was, 
therefore, only in the caso which he 
described that it was likely an officer 
would be tempted to do that which was 
manifestly improper. As his hon. and 
gallant friend hacl stated, the expediency 
of recalling this declaration had been under 
consideration. Tlio existing inconveni- 
ences had for some time been felt; and an 
attempt had been made to remedy them 
by increasing the priqe of commissions. 
Still, however, in a case in which a num- 
ber of officers were exposed to a temp- 
tation to which they ought not to be sub- 
ject, it was considered desirable that the 
declaration should be rc^called. Of course 
when he said that this recall was under 
consideration, hcshould not be understood 
to describe any specific measure which 
it was intended to adopt. The very fact 
of the declaration being under consid- 
eration implied that no specific measure 
hdd been determined on* He decidedly 
objected to tlie hon. gcntleroah*s clause, 
however; first, because as far os he could 
collect the import of it, it did not appear 
calculated to effect the hon. gcntlcmau^s 
own object; and, secondly, because that 
object was under the consideration of those 
to whom the consideration of such ques- 
tions properly belonged. 

Mr. Grcff Bennet said, ^he had some 
years ago, introduced this subject to tliu 
notice of parliament. It was one which 
nearly concerned the honour of the army; 
for nothing could be more galling to gen- 
tlemen than to be called on to put their names 
to a paper of this kind, well knowing, ns 
they did, that the regulation to which it 
referred had not been obeyed Under th^ 
circumstances, be trusted that the comman- 
der-in-chief and the noble lord would turn 
their attention to the subject, and get rid 

3 X 
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of this declaration. It had been said that 
this traDc was not carried on,— just in 
the same way as they were told at times 
that a seat was never sold in that House, 
and that a voter was never bribed though 
every bo^*y out of the Housd knew that 
seats were sold ; and there were not a few 
who could point out not only the scats 
(hat had been thus obtained, but the sums 
paid for them. 

Colonel Datx^kinft said, that the nc« 
cessity of subscribing the certificate in 
<}ue8t]on had long been a source ofgticf 
and shame to the army, and be was happy ^ 
to bear that the coniiiiandcr«in-ch^cf con- 
templated an alteration of system with re- 
spect to it. Under these circumstances 
he -must oppose the clause of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. 

Sir f/. Vivian was anxious that the 
certificate should be done away with, but 
could not support the proposed clause, as 
it was not the proper mode of accomplish- 
ing the object. 

Mr. Hume said, that after the reproba- 
tion which the system had met witii from 
both sides of the House, he would not 
press his motion, bat would beg leave to 
withdraw the clause. 

' The clause was withdrawn, and the 
bill was passed. 

Inisii Protestant Ciiaiiter- 
ScHOoLs.] Tfie House having resolved 
itself into a coinniittec on the Irish mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, Mr. Goulburn mov* 
cd» <*That 21,615Z. be granted to defray 
tfie expense of the Protestant Charter 
Schools of Ireland, for tlic year l8l<kV 
He briedy'' stated the reasons which ren- 
dered it necessary Co call for a larger 
vote for this purpose, in the present, 
than in the former year. It was occasi- 
oned by tlic desire of the government to 
relieve the Foundling-hospital from the 
care and maintenance of a considerable 
number of children who had now arrived 
at the ago of 13 or 14, and whom it was 
proposed to spread over the different char- 
ter-schools. 

Mr. Ilume said, that the Protestant char- 
ter-schools were a mere charity, and ought 
to be supported by the funds which had 
been left for that purpose. If parliament 
were called upon to grant money, it khould 
beibr general education, and not for the 
aer/tce of a particular class. Last year 
the right hon. secretary pledged his word 
that the sum dommulcd this year would 
be leas than it was then : but instead of 


that, there was aif Increase of 4,615/. 
He should therefore, bearing in mind the 
redaction promised by the right hon. ac^ 
cretary last year, move as an amendment, 
that 1 4,000/. be substituted for 21 ,615/. 

Sir «/. Netvpori maintained, that all the 
grants respecting education in Ireland 
ought to be postponed until the House 
had declared the principle on which they 
would proceed with respect to them. . 
The doling out separate sums in this man- 
ner destroyed the benefit wliich it was in-' 
tended to confer. He wished thh subject to 
he treated as a whole, and to be submit- 
ted to a committee above *8tairs, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what way the 
bounty of parliament could be rendered 
most available. He would move as an 
amendment, that the present resolution 
be postponed. 

Mr. Goulburn was utterly at a loss to 
conceive why, because it might be desir- 
able to appoint a committee to ini|uit*c 
into the present state of education in Ire- 
land, the charitable institutions for tliat 
object should suddenly be deprived of 
their usual support. With respect to 
charter-schools, nc admitted that the es- 
tablishments were more in the light of 
charitable institutions than of places 
where systems of education were laid 
down. As a charitable system be was 
prepared to maintain it. 

Sir A/, /r. Ridley said, they were now 
going to vote away a sum of money, and 
wore told, that an inquiry into the subject 
of education in Ireland was immediately 
intended ; was it then, under these eir-' 
cumstances, too much to ask a delay of 
ten days or a fortnight ? 

Mr. C. Grant did not think that the 
inquiry as to the state of education in 
Ireland could possibly end during the 
session. With respect to chartcr-scliools 
in Ireland, he condemned the principle 
on which they were founded. lie regret- 
ted that the estimate under the consider- 
ation of the House had been increased in 
amount tliis year. He roust object to the 
institution ot charter-schools, because he 
convinced that the public money' 
might be laid out to more advantage. 
There were powerful objections to them, 
both of a local and general nature. They 
were opposed to the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and to their prejudices. 
The grant, however, could not be sud- 
denly withdrawn, and for the present he 
I would not oppose it. 

Lord Althorp said, that what had fallen 
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from the right lion, .gentleman carried 
Villi it great weight. It' it was clearly to 
be understood, that on inc|uiry iuto^the 
system of education would take place» be 
w ould nbt object to the vote for the pre 
sent year. 

Mr. Gonlburn said, that with respect to 
a comniiitce, he could nut give any pledge 
or opinion one way or ihc other. 

Mr. Spring lUce said, he could not but 
discover an alteration in the tooc of the 
right lion, gentleman with respect to edu- 
cation in Ireland, and rather feared tliat the 
right lion, gentleman would oppose the mo- 
tion for a committee. The House had now, 
for tile first time during the last ten years, 


been called upon to give its approbation to 
the principle of charter-schools in Ireland. 
In former years, the failure of those es- 
tablishinciits was admitted, and promises 
were made, that the grants would be 
reduced. But now the right hon. gen- 
tleman proposed to augment tiiem. The 
right hon. gentleman had endeavoured to 
show a connexion between charter-schools 
and tlie Foundling-hospital. But that 
connection would make him more dis- 
posed to oppose the grant. He objected 
to charter-schools, because they were 
founded on an exclusive principle. He 
objected to that principle as much as he 
did to the proposition brought forward 
by the Catholic clergy the other night, 
lie did not wish to see an exclusive sys- 
tem of education, cither by the Catholics 
.or by the Protestants, at the public ex- 
pense ; and, in his opinion, tlic House 
could only justify the refosat to the Ca- 
Iholics by discountenoncing an exclusive 
system tor the Protestants. With respect 
to the Foundling-hospital, that establith- 
nicnt was formerly supported by a lax on 
the citizens of Dublin. They complained 
ot it, and the tax was removed ; but then 
came down an augmented vote for that 
establishment — ancstablishmcntwdiichhad 
.greatly added to the vice, the misery, and 
the sulFerings of the people of Ireland. 
The principle had the same cficct invaria- 
bly, wherever it was applied ; and it was 
.a curious fact, that in Paris, since the in- 
stitution of a foundling hospital in that 
.city, the exposures of children bad in- 
creased from the ratio of opo in ten, to 
the ratio of one in three. 

Mf., Hume said, that the Irish govern- 
ment had formerly pledged itself to re- 
tiucc tlie grant. It had accordingly been 
partially reduced ; but now it was pro- 
posed, notwitjislaiiding the pledge of the 


government, to increase it by a sum o( 
•hOOO/. This was a positive breach of 
good faith on the part of the Irish govern- 

menr.8. 

The House divided : For the Amend- 
ment 33 : ^For the original Rcsolutiui 74. 
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HOUSE OB LOROS. 

Tuesday f March 16. 
Amelioration ov tue Condition 
OF THE Slave Population in tub 
West Indiks.J After a number of pe^ 
titions praying for the AbolilioD of Sla- 
vey, had been presented to theHoute, 
Earl Jiaikurct rose Co lay before their 
lordaliips certain papera expanatory oftlm 
measures for the Amelioration of the Condi - 
Uon oftheWest-india Negroes, referred to 
Tn bis Majesty’s Speech at the commence- 
ment of the present session, and which bad 
been adopted in consequence of the reso- 
lutions agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons in May last. Those resolutions be 
would, with the leave of their lordships, 
now read * 

Resolved, nem. con. ** That it is ex- 
pedient to adopt cflcctual and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slave population in his majesty's co- 
looies: 

That, through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate enforcement of such mca- 
jSurcB^ this House looks forward to a pro- 

( (ressive iroprovement in the alave popu- 
atioii, such as may prepare them^u a 
participation iii those civil rights anuV^i* 
vileges whicli arc enjoyed by other clas- 
ses of bis majesty’s subjects ; 
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«*That thii House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliott period that shall be compatible 
with the welUbeing of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and 'with n fair and equitable^ considera- 
tion of tire interests of private property.*’ 

It was his duty now to state to their 
lordships the measures which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s government in 
pursuance of those resolutions. The 
House of Commons had passed the reso- 
lutions on the 15th of May, and instrac- 
tions founded on them were conveyed to 
all the governors of the Wesi-lndla colo-* 
nies in circular despatclics, dated the 
28th of May and the 9th of July. The 
ipfMures which his majesty’s government 
had thought it proper to recommend, as 
best calculated to accomplish the object 
of ameliorating the condition of the slaves 
which the House of Commons had in 
view, might be reduced to the following 
heads ; namely, the making provision for 
religious instruction ; the consequent 
abmition of Sunday markets; the aboli- 
tion of the practice of flogging female 
slaves ; the regulation of the punislixiieiit 
of male slaves ; the prevention of the se- 
paration of husband and wife, and infant 
children from the inothcri on the sale of 
slaves ; the giving security to the property 
of slaves, by establishing banks of deposit ; 
tlie Gstablisliment of facilities for the ma- 
numission of slaves ; and, finally, the al- 
lowing the evidence of slaves to be re- 
ceived, under certain regulations, in courts 
of justice. 

llicse wore the measures which were 
recommended in the instructions sent out 
at the time, and which his majesty’s go- 
vernment still considered the most pro- 
per to be adopted* If any of their lord- 
ships should think that ministers had gone 
too far, and that, however right in theory, 
such measures were likely to prove 
mischievous in practice, to sucli of 
their lordships lie would state, that these 
propositions had been regarded ns satis- 
factory by those who were most interest- 
ed in the question. In the course of the 
investigation which bad taken place, it 
w^ found, that the great body of the 
VVcst-lndia proprietors in this country 
concurred in the justice of the * prin- 
ciples laid .down. With respect to the 
l^'only; namely, that for receiving 
tile evidence ot slaves— had there 
been any dilTcrcnce of opinion. Some 
thought that this measure could only bt 


adopted under certain regulations ; but, 
whatever difference of opinion existed, he 
had not yet met with a man who did not 
admit, that the proposition wfis highly 
worthy of consideration, and that the car- 
rying it into effect, if practicable was 
very desirable. Those, on the other 
hand, who thought that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had not gone far enough, he 
would beg to remind of the difficulties 
which surrounded the measure, and the 
many considerations which were involved 
in its execution. 

Having slated the purport and object of 
the two circulars which he had sent out to 
the West Indies, he should now advert to 
the general conduct of the colonies after 
those despatches had been received. 
With respect to the islands, the first des- 
patch arrived while some oftheir assemblies 
were sitting; but that of the 9th of July was 
not received until after the session, and 
was brought under the consideration of 
the assemblies in November. And here 
he must observe, that the manner in 
which the despatches had been received in 
the different islands, was particularly 
worthy of their lordships* consideration. 
This would be seen by the papers on the 
tabic, from which it would appear, that if 
not all, the great majority of the proposi- 
tions he had read were thought lit to be 
adopted. This was more particularly the 
case in Grenada, Su Vincent’s, and St. 
ChrIstopher*s ; but in Dominica, Tobago* 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica, a spirit so favour- 
able did not prevail* In general, however, 
the assemblies had been disposed to carry 
into eSect the greater part of the proposi- 
tions, had not events and circumstances 
occurred to delay that intention. The 
assembly of Barbadoes met in July, and 
appeared inclined to adopt most of the 

H ositions ; but that body had separated 
T the impression, that if they agreed 
to all the measures recommended by his 
majesty's government, they would be 
pledging themselves to a system connect- 
ed with a plan for the complete manumis- 
sion of the negroes. And here he must 
say, that one of the great difficulties which 
his majesty’s ministers had had to contend 
with, was the unfortunate mixing of these 
two questions. 

With respect to St. Vincent’s, the 
answer returned by the assembly of that 
island amounted to this— diat they had 
amended the act which they passed two 
years before for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. They were of 
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opinions ihnt all the measures recommend- 
ed in the two despatches were to be found 
ill the bill which they liad alreadv passed. 
If, however, their lordships would take the 
trouble to compare the bill with the two 
letters he had sent out, he was convinced 
they would find, that some of the mea- 
sures wliiclihis Majesty’s government had 
thought it adviscabic to recommend had 
been omitted, and that others had been 
very parlialt}’ enforced. Ho must admit, 
however, that what had been done by the 
assembly of St. Vincent's uras very much 
to their credit ; and, in looking at this | 
subject, their lordships would not fail to 
recollect the period at which tin's amelior- 
ation had taken place in St. Vincent’s — 
they would perceive,* that it had been 
done spontaneously by tlie assembly of 
Sr. Vincent’s two years ago, when they 
acted under no appearance of compiiKsioii 
in consei^uencc of any resolutions adopted 
by the llritish legislature, or of any re- 
commendations from his Majesty’s go- 
vernment. So favourable a disposition 
on the part of this assembly alTorded just 
reason to expect, that wdien a more tem- 
perate view should be taken of the whole 
propositions, this and the other islands 
would be disposed to adopt measures 
which, upon due consideration, would be 
found to be advantageous to their own 
interests, as well as agreeable to the 
dictates of humanity. 

It remained for n*m now to advert to 
what had passed in Jamaica ; but as that 
was matter of public notoriety, it would 
not be necessary for him to detain their 
lordships long on this part of the subject, 
'fheir lordships were aware of the very 
intemperate manner in which the proposi- 
tions of his Majesty’s government had 
been received in that island. He much 
regretted that Jamaica, which had hereto- 
fore manifested a sincere desire to amc- 
liorutc the condition of the slave popula- 
tion, should on this occasion have set so 
opposite an example. He was however 
persuaded that when the assembly of that 
id and should come again to the considera- 
tion of this subject, they would view it in 
a more temperate manner ; and that they 
would not persist in the resolutions they 
had adopted, but would proceed to make 
furtlier provision for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the slaves. He did not, however, 
think he should act justly, if he did not 
state, that much irritation had been pro- 
duced by the reproaches that had been cast 
on the assembly and people of Jamaica- 


Some apology was to be made for iheoit 
in consequence of the manner in 
they had been attacked by various adSliI 
cations in this country. Th<^^*ero 
accused of the greatest cruelty, dispo- 
sition to rct&in their negroes In | state of 
misery, and of a determination tolresist all 
plans of amelioration. In additiop to these 
unjust charges, they were accused of 
treating their slaves worse than the Ame- 
ricans did theirs. Nothing ijfiild be more 
unfruiulcd than this last accusation ; 
nothing could redound more to the credA 
j>f our West-India planters, than a compari- 
son of tlib treatment given to their slaves 
with that to which those of America were 
subject. The American sIntfCs were liable 
to the severest punisliments, for acts whiah 
would either be considered as no oftenco 
in our colonies, or would be corrected liy 
very slight penalties. To convince tlieir 
lordships of this, he need only refer to an 
act lately passed at New Orleans. By 
this severe law it was provided, that if any 
slave should be found absent after sun-set 
he should bo punished by flogging ; that 
if any slave be seen in tne streets with a 
cane or stick in his hand, he should bo 
flogged ; nay, it was even provided, that 
if any slave should be caught looking dis- 
respectfully at a white person, lie should be 
flogged. Let their lordships compare 
this with the laws relative to slaves, and ' 
their practical treatment, in Dominica, St. 
Vincent’s, Jamaica, or any of our colonies, 
and then say, whether any tuch inhuma- 
nity disgraced the British possessions. 

ft hud, indeed, been said by some, that 
tfmugh the laws of the colonies were pood 
they were not fairly executed. Tins ho 
also must regard as untrue. He believed 
the laws were in general fairly executed ; 
and he was satisfied, that witnin a certain 
number of years, a greot improvement had 
tidccn place in the condition of slaves in 
the West-India colonies, as well in conse- 
quence of the humane disposition of the 
planters, as of the laws which had been 
enacted. He believed tliac considerable 
improvements had been made in the 
articles of food and clothing, and that in- 
stances of great indulgence and kindness 
on the part of the masters were very com- 
mon. He also believed, that great im- 
provenSents had been made with respect to 
the hospitals for the receptioi^pf sick 
infirm negroes. It had been said, 
were there not established in those cnh)* 
nies which had legislative assemblies, l«iw9 
similar to those of this country i But, rf 
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it was made a subject of complaint iliat 
/lliey neglected to execute their own laws, 
h^.'^aa it to be expected that they would 
act l^rly on ours I He did not mean to 
^aay tbatf this country could exercise, no 
"legislatiyc authority over the colonics, but 
that was certainly a question of great diffi- 
culty Md delicacy. It was, however, 
competent to his Majesty’s government, 
witli the sanction of parliament, to regu- 
late their irude, to take away the draw- 
.backs whicl^-vcre allowed on exportations 
to them, and to increase the duti^js on 
their productions. 1'hese were the* kind 
of measures which, if policy even required 
their enforcement, might be preferable to 
any exercise^^f the right of internal regu- 
lation. 

Having said thus much in reference to 
the islands which possessed legislative 
assemblies of their own, he would next 
.direct their lordships attention to the con- 
quered colonies which were more imme- 
diately under the control and direction of 
his Majesty in council. It had been 
determined, that the same propositions 
ahould be sent to both the old and the new 


colonies. He had accordingly forwarded 
tlie instructions to them ; and, in' justice 
.to these colonies, be must say, that they 
had done credit to themselves by mani- 
festing a disposition to adopt whatever 
.1 measures appeared to them calculated to 
promote the religious and moral improve- 
ment of their slave population. It had 
pot, huwcvcri been thought lit to establish 
at once all the measures ■ recommended by 
government, because it was considered, 
liiat if the old colonies hesitated to adqpt 
.tho^e measures, a disagreeable contrast 
would be presented between tlicm. His 
Majesty’s government did not wish to 
expose the legislatures of those islands 
to the reproach which, under such a state 
of things, they would be liable to from their 
pwn population. If a different course 
.was now about to be entered upon, bis 
Majesty's government had done every 
.thing in their power to avoid it. Some of 
.thenpw colonics had no legislative bodies; 
.and in some of them convulsions had unfor- 
tunately taken place after the'coromunica- 
iion of the propositions. 

It had tlicrcforc been thought advisable 
.to make, the first experiment H)f the 
enforcement of the measures which his 
i^dsty’s' government, recommended ip 
.colonies to which the control of the privy 
council iinuiediateiy extended, and in 
wliicfa the propositions bad cspcrienccd a 


favourable reception. In Trinidad a dis- 
position had been shown to meliorate the 
stpte of the slaves. In the answer returned 
by the counsel of that island to the de- 
spatch sent out from this cotfntry, they 
stated that many of the improvements 
suggested were already in force, and they 
liad passed resolutions for the further ame- 
lioration of the negroes. Upon further 
communication with that island, an order 
in council had been framed here on the 
subject of the intended ameliorations. 
This order was on Wednesday last sub- 
mitted to his Majesty, and had been sanc- 
tioned by his approbation. Their lord- 
ships would find a copy of the draught of 
the order in council among the papers 
which he had laid on the tabic. 

He was unwilling to takeup.much of their 
lordships time, and should merely state the 
principal objects which his Majesty’s 
Government proposed to effect by this 
measure. The Procurador Syndic of the 
Cabildo of the town of Port of Spain is 
confirmed in his ancient office of protector 
and guardian of slaves, with new honours 
and under new regulations. He is to keep 
an office for records. The commandants 
of the several quarters of the island arc 
declared assistant protectors and guardians 
of slaves ? and notice of all suits and 
actions against slaves must be given to the 
guardian, who must attend the trial of the 
cause.— As provision is to be made for the 
religious instruction of the slaves, all mar- 
kets are required to be discontinued on 
Sunday, and the employment of any slave 
in labour between sun-set on Saturday and 
sun-rise on Monday is strictly prohibited; 
so that Sunday will be really a day of rest 
and religious instruction.— The punisli- 
ment by the whip is not only abolished, 
but it IS made unlawful to carry it as an 
emblem of authority. With regard to this 
point, there might be some difference of 
opinion. He was not one of those who 
were led away with the idea that the mere 
carrying the whip as an emblem of autho* 
rity in the hands of one whom the slaves 
were disposed otherwise to respect, could 
bo attended with mischievous consc- 
ijuences ; but he understood it was always 
intrusted to a negroe, and that circum- 
stance rendered it very offensive; and, 
unless some white person were set tu 
watch over the slave who carried this in- 
strument, it was much to be feared that it 
would often 'be very improperly used. 
And here let him observe, that the intru- 
duclioa of this pruliibiliou was not to be 
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regarded as casting any imputation on the 
old laws of the colonies. He was far fh>m 
meaning to state that the present treae* 
ment of the slaves was such as particularly 
called for interference. The measure was 
not proposed in order to remove general 
evilsy but to prevent atrocities of rare 
occurrence. As well might it be said, 
^hat this country was remarkable for the 
frequency of crimes, since it had been 
found necessary to pass laws, for the 
punishment of robbery and murder. It 
was merely to guard against violations of 
humanity which possibly might occur, that 
tin's measure was proposed. 

Among all the practices which had pre- 
vailed in the colonies, there was, however, 
no one which had givdn more ofience to 
the feelings, than that of the punishment 
of females by the lash. He was aware it 
might be contended, that the mere know« 
ledge on the part of slaves that they were 
liable to this punishment would serve as a 
sufficient restraint, but that if it were once 
known that they were no longer liable to 
he flogged, it would be extremely difficult 
to keep them in order. This subject had 
already been brought under the consider- 
ation of the court of policy in Demerara, 
and it had, after due consideration, been 
thought fit to decree the abolition of the 
practice of flogging females in Trini-* 
dad. Pains, however, would be taken to 
prevent the repeal of the practice from 
being, for some lime, generally known 
among the slaves. In cases formerly 
punished by flogging, it was proposed to 
substitute imprisonment, or confinement 
ill the stocks, for females. The governor 
was, besides, authorized to substitute any 
other punishment which might not bo in- 
consistent with the general spirit of the 
regulations. 

The next regulation to which he should 
call their lordships* attention was, that 
which related to the punishment of the 
male part of the slave population. The 
order provided, that no slave should be 
unished for any offence, until twenty-four 
ours after its commission should have 
elapsed. It was also provided, that in no 
instance should more than twenty-five 
lashes be given in one day : and it was 
still farther provided, that no second 
punishment should take'place, until the per- 
son of the slave was fim from any lacerap- 
ttons which might have been occasioned 
by the first flogging. At the same time 
it was expressly directed, that no punish- 
ment whatever should take place, unless 


one person of free condition be present,' 
in addition to him by whom, or by whostt 
authority, the punishment may be 'mflimeic 
There was another regulation whkRihe 
thought it right to point out. Itilw or- 
dered, that a record-book shoul«c kept 
on every plantation or estate thmughout 
the island. In this book the wner or 
manager was required to enter thf punish- 
ments inflicted on slaves. Tbe^mbcr of 
lashes inflicted, on any occttipn of flog- 
ging, were required to ^p^ecorded, if 
the gripes exceeded three. , The reasons 
for the puni8limentj^.sfiid the names of the. 
(fersons attending it, must be recorded: 
and copies of these records are required 
to be returned, at a fixe d yeriod, to the 
commandant of the quarter in which 
estate or plantation where the infliction 
took place may be situated. 

He had stated the three provisions 
which were intended for the personal pro- 
tection of the slaves. He now came to 
those enactments which tended to their 
comfort, and conduced to their improve^ 
ment. The first of these regarded the 
encouragement of marriages among them. 
According to the provisions of the act, it 
would be arranged that if the two slaves 
obtained the consent of their master, and 
produced this consent to the guardian and' 
protector, he would give directions, that 
the marriage act should be solemnized, 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic ritual, or 
the Presbyterian forms, as should be most 
agreeable to the parties. The marriage 
thus authorized and solemnized, was to be 
recorded in a book or register kept by the 
guardian. Should the master of the slaves 
refuse his consent, they might inform the 
guardian of this refusal, and apply to him 
for instruction how to proceed. On this 
application the guardian was authorised 
to call the roaster or overseer before him, 
to hear his motive for resisting the pro- 
posed marriage; and if that motive ap- 
peared unreasonable, or if his conduct 
was evidently arbitrary^ he might notwith- 
standing such refusal, authorize the union 
of the parties. As a consequence of thi's 
provision for promoting the marriage 
union, an enactment was naturally called 
for, to prevent the separation of those 
who hifd been united in marriage. It was 
therefore proposed, that in t he sa le, or 
transfer of married slaves they sboulS^^t 
be* separated, but sold in one lot, and 
transferred to one master. It would like- 
wise be enacted, that their children, if 
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they had any from the marriage, should 
xgo along with thdr parents. 

next proTisioD for promoting the 
comi^tt of the slaves, and raising their 
cham^ r was, to secure to them their pro> 
party by^a positive law, and enable them 
to aisp<|ie of it by bequest* If their 
lordship^ looked to the actual state of 
^ngs, ind took it into consideration, not 
^ enack^nts of law, but the existing 
practice, might think such a pro- 
vision una^ ^ry. The slave, by the 
consent of his faster, could at pr^nt 
possess and bequead^property, and toere- 
fmre no real hardstup 'Itas experienced as 
tliinss now stood ; but it was thought ad- 
visable to give Jiiip, the security of law, 
to enable him to protect himself againstany 
aniitrary interference with his rights, and 
appear in the courts to defend them, if 
attempted to be invaded. By this enact- 
ment they could sue in their ownnanies>» 
could make an advantageous use of their 
property, by laying out their funds at in- 
terestF— and could dispose of it, with its 
accumulations, by bequest. The money 
of any slave being deposited in a bank, 
ud duly recorded, his disposal of it at all 
times would be valid. 

But, it was not only necessary to secure 
penonal protection to the slave, and to 
enable him to acquire and dispose of pro- 
perty in a state of servitude— it was neces- 
sary also to provide, in certain circum- 
stances, for his leaving that state, and at- 
taining the rights and privileges of a free 
man. The next improvement intended, 
therefore, in our colonial system, was to 
provide for facilities for the manumisuon 
of slaves. It was to be enacted, that the 
price of the registration of manumitted 
slaves should be paid, not by the slave, 
but by the state. The slave was to have 
aright to purchasonot only hisown freedom, 
but that of his wife ; he was likewise to be 

S 'ed the privilege of purchasing the 
om of his child, his sister, or his bro- 
ther. If uiy difficulty arose respecting 
the price, it «)i;as to be referred to the 
guardian or protector, who would arbi- 
trate between the parties. A difficulty of 
another kind arose in cases where slaves 
existed on estates entailed or mortgaged, 
and where, of course, the possessor had 
not the power to agree to their claims for 
purchasing their freedom. Into the mode 
of s;.ttihig ‘this part of the question, he 
vtould not trouble thmr lordships, but re- 
fer them to the detailed provisions which 
he had laid on the taUe. It would there 


be seen, that the interests of both parties 
were secured, with a due regard to the 
rights of property. 

lie came now to the last of the pro- 
vinons to which he had alluded*; namely, 
the admissibility of the testimony of slaves 
in a court of justice, and on oath. The 
order provided, that a slave sliould be 
rmeived as a witness, and be allowed to 
give bis evidence on oatli, provided be' 
could procure a oertiBcate from the minis- 
ter of the established church, or from any 
other clergyman whose ministrations he 
attended to, that, upon examination, that 
minister or clergyman was satisfied that 
the slave was so far instructed in religious 
knowledge as to be sensible of the obli- 

E ation 01 an oath. • A register was to be 
ept by the guardian of the slaves, in 
which this quahfication would be recorded. 
Tlie advantage resulting from this enact- 
mmit would not onl^ furtlier the due ad- 
ministration of justice in cases where tlie 
testimony of staves would be useful, but 
would have a tendency to raise die cha- 
racter of the slave whoso name was thus 
recorded. It would inspire him with a 
laudable pride and self-respect, to sec 
religious qualifications thus certified, to 
know that the confidence in his testimony 
was thus established, and to observe him- 
self placed on a level, in point of credit, 
with his Christian superiors, whom be wos 
taught to respect. It was proposed, that 
the testimony of slaves should be received 
in all civil cases, except where the inte- 
rest of their masters was concerned. This 
exception was mode for the obvious rea- 
son, tliat if their testimony was to be re- 
ceived against their roasters, it must like- 
wise, in other cases, be received in his fa- 
vour t and it was thought dangerous to 
admit it in the latter instances, while the 
master had such an influence over their 
minds. _ With respect to all criminal cases, 
the testimony of slaves would be received, 
except where the life of a white person 
was at stake. 

Such were some of the changes pro- 
posed in our colonial law, for the protec- 
tion and advantage of the slave population. 
His majesty^s government dia not think 
themselves justified in going furtlier at 
present. They must see their way before 
they proceeded to any further changes. 
It could not fiul to strike those acquainted 
with the present state of the slave popu- 
lation of the West Indies, that some of 
the enactments to which he had alluded, 
tended rather to curtail than to extend the 
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present privileges. The testimony of 
slaves was already in some cases i^mitted. 
The regulations on which it was in future 
to be admitted, conferred upon it an au~ 
thority which it did not at present possess, 
and made it useful to the ends or justice 
in a higher degree than it could at present 
be considered He bad now detailed, 
probably at too great length, the inten- 
tions of Ills majesty’s government. ' Their 
lordships would see how the pledge given 
to the House of Commons last session 
had been redeemed. He had only one 
other topic to advert to; namely, the 
establishments for the religious instruction 
of the slaves in the West Indies. These 
establishments, he need not remind their 
lordships, were lamentably deficient, both 
in instructioQ and discipline. In making 
them, no reference was had to the wants 
of the slave population, nor were even the 
free coloured inhabitants taken into the 
account. A variety of societies bad been 
established, which had sent up missiona- 
ries to supply this defect. Some of these 
societies belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, others to difierent religious sects. 
Three of them consisted of members of 
the establishment; namely, the Church 
Mimionary society, the society for the 
Propagation of Christian knowledge, and 
a society for the Conversion of the Negroes. 
Besides these bodies, there were others 
which had shewn great zeal in this field, 
the chief of which were the Moravian and 
Wesleyan societies. But it was not 
thought fit that the religious instruction 
of so large a portion of the empire should 
be left to chance, or to the exertions of 
societies independent of the establish- 
ment. Their lordships, he thought, would 
agree with him, that an increase of Hie 
ecclesiastical establishment was neces- 
sary, and that the superintendence of 
the church in that quarter could only be 
duly secured by resident prelates. It was 
a general understanding, that the bishop 
of London exercised authority over the 
church in Jamaica. The fact was not so. 
There was no want of zeal on the part of 
that respectable prelate ; but he could not 
honestly and conscientiously exercise the 
necessary authority in the case in question. 
It had therefore been resolved upon., by 
government, to recommend to parliament 
to provide for two bishops, to be mint to 
the West Indies, one to reside in Jamaica, 
and one in the Leeward Islands. ' For the 
prelate who resided at Jamaica could no 
more superintend the establishment in the 
VOL. X. 


Leeward Islands, tlian if he resided in 
England. It was proposed, that to th^ 
See of Jamaica there should be appoinsPB 
one archdeacon, and to that of tli^[^_ 
ward, Islands two; and that wi|n these 
higher dignitaries of the churn there 
should go out a body of clergy n supply 
the cures existing, or to be estabmhed, iu 
the Islands. The slave population, in 
addition to this part of the estMishmcnt, 
would require other instruchm* They 
were ignorant as childrm^^nd most be 
tauj^t like children. Imkind of teach- 
ing^hich tliey woaia require could not 
be givenRhenJaf^e parish clergy, who 
could scarcely bo expected to be able at 
first to adapt their itdRannlisnffto the state 
of their minds. It was therefore propo^g^ 
to place under the direction of the clergy 
teachers for the slaves, who would attend 
more constantly to their improvement in 
the elementary knowledge of religion. A 
hope might be entertained, that the pro- 

E rietors and overseers would show less 
ostility to the religious instruction of 
their slaves, when the instruction was 
offered by the members of the establish- 
ment to which they thepaselves belonged ; 
and what happened in other cases might 
be expected to happen in this ; namely, 
that a community or worship would create 
a community of feeling, that kinder sym- 
pathy would bo established between the . 
master and the slave by meeting in the 
same temple for religious improvement ; 
and that, by addressing their common 
prayers to the common Parent of all, the 
temporary inequalities of their condition 
would be forgotten, and they would view- 
eabh other as brethren. But, while this 
appointment of clergymen of the estab- 
lishment was to take place, there was no 
intention that the conscience of any 'one 
should be forced. God forbid tliat any 
attempt should be made to overturn the 
steadmtness of a faith already produced, 
or to shake tlie confidence of the slaves 
in the great truths of revealed religion, 
because some differences exjsted between 
the mode in which they viewed them, ond 
that in which they were presented by oue 
church! 

A report had gone abroad, and an im- 
pression very mnerally existed among the 
slave population, that in recommending 
measures for the amelioration of their con- 
dition, his majesty intended lOcr*iiiit.ib- 
diate abolition of slaver v. It was evetv 
very generally thought, 'tnat the king Imd 
given orders that they should be made 
8 Y 
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^ freef, but that their masters, concealing 
^is majesty’s kind intentions and resisting 
tW-ummands, still kept them in bondage. 
To^^if.an end to such a delusion, it had 
been c^’^sidered expedient, that a procla* 
asation e'lould be framed, and*accordingly 
‘ One baleen prepared, which was very 
shori, w, as to be easily intelligible to the 
persons Vpr whom it was intended. The 

S roclamiii^n stated, that whereas it had 
een reprinted to his majesty in council, 
that the slav^^of some of the West-India 
islands erroneous?^' beliexod, that orders 
had been issued by wn majesty for 'their 
emancipatimi, and that'^c^? of*insuboi^ 
dination had been committed in conae> 
qucnce, he^hc^tlxrefore resolved, with 
^ne advice of his privy council, to make 
known that no sucn order had been issued, 
and that be would regard the slave popu* 
lation as unworthy of his protection, if 
they did not act with subordination and 
duty towards their masters. The go- 
vernors and masters had it in command to 
communicate this proclamation to the 
slaves throughout the colonies. 

The noble lord next proceeded to allude 
to the petitions which prayed for the abo- 
lition of slavey, and the arguments by 
which the abolitionists supported their re- 
commendation. The right to the slave as 
property, or to the offspring of the slave, 
r It had been said, had been recognized in 
no legislative act of this countij. To 
show, however, how unfounded this state- 
ment was, he would only refer to the slave- 
registry act, in one of toe clauses of which 
the principle was broadly stated. As an 
argument for the immediate abolition^of 
slavery, it had been said, that by abolish- 
ing this degrading condition of man, wc 
only made a transition from servile to free 
labour, and that the latter was most bene- 
ficial, as well 88 most bonouraUe to the 
negro, and most secure for the planter. 
Now, by what (acts was this position 
established, and where were- instances to 
be found of a transition from servile to 
free labour, in circumstances similar to 
those of our West-lndia colonies i Ceylon 
had been appealed to, where .the same 
kind of slaves existed, and had been ma- 
numitted; but, in tluit island they were 
the minority. Hie republic of Colombia 
was another example cited, to show the' 
policy ^ speedily idmlisiiinK slavery. 
M/diumiSsions, it was Mid»lMdwere taken 
^ace to a great extent, and a fond was 
provided for the purchaee of die freedom 
ef slaves. But, among odier things, their 


lordships should bear in mind, that in 
Colombia, where there was a population 
of, 3,600,000 inhabitants, there were only 
900,000 slaves. In the second place they 
should reflect, that that country had long 
been the scene of civil warfare, and that 
the slaves bad fought in the armies of 
either party. As early as the year 1810, 
the royalists had enlisted slaves, with a 
condition that they should be made free ; 
the other party adopted the same coarse 
to increase th«r power ; and thus by com- 
munity of danger tlie black population 
had excited more sympathy, and obtained 
more advantages, than the most ingenious 
theories or the most commanding elo- 
^ence could have procured for them. 
The case of St. Ddmingo was the next to 
which ho alluded. The sugar exported 
from that island previous to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was enormous : but since 
free labour had been established, he had 
reason to think that she did not grow suffi- 
cient for her own consumption ; and this 
he inferred from a proclamation that had 
been issued by general Boyor prohibiting 
the importation of sugars. Then fol- 
lowed the cases of Guadeloupe and the 
northern states of America ; in the latter 
of which the proportion of the slaves to 
the free population was only as one to 
thirty, so that the manumission of the 
slaves might be resorted to without any 
of those apprehensions which it was but 
reasonable to feel, in communities where 
they were more numerous and formidable. 
The evils of the system had been felt, 
even in cases where humanity or policy 
induced the manumission of Negroes. At 
Philadelphia and New York, in conse- 

S iuence of such effects, societies had been 
ormed, having for their object to provide 
receptacles for the emancipated negroes, 
who were too often found to be burthens 
to the community. God forbid that he 
should ever risque the opinion, that ^o- 
vidence bad created a class of men des- 
tined to perpetual slavery ! The evils 
werethenatural effects of the system itself. 
In free communities, where the great pro- 
portion of mankind were obligeil to labour, 
the example of the parent operated as an 
impulse on the industry of the son. No 
each feeling, however, operated on the 
elave. He hod no inducement to work, 
because be felt Uiat all the return of his 
IdMMir was sdoly for the benefit of his 
owner. The noble earl said, that he felt, 
in common with every man, the intseriea 
and.tbe evils of such a state of things; 
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but he was persuaded that the^ could only 
be remedied by progressive measures of 
amelioration, by religious instruction, and 
a mitigation of the evils of slavery. Sftch 
eftbrts to.qaicken the march of improve- 
ment, would only ^ impeded by loud and 
angry discussions on the subject; as they 
but too generally tended to create in the 
mind of the owner an extravagance of 
fright, and in the slave an insubordination, 
both which were in the end most perni- 
cious to the security of the one, and to 
the improvement of the other. The noble 
carl concluded a most able speech with 
moving, that the papers which he had 
presented should be laid on the table. 

Lord Holland said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of discusging any of the nu- 
merous topics which the noble earl had 
introduced into his speech, hut he wished 
to learn from the noble carl, whether the 
order in council to which he had referred, 
and in which so many wise and judicious 
provisions had been incorporated, was in- 
tended to extend to all the ceded islands, 
or only to Trinidad i He had not clearly 
understood the noble earl on that point ; 
but it appeared to him, that many of the 

E 'ovisions had reference to the Spanish 
w only. With respect to the provisions 
themselves, he had not any observation to 
make. Every observation that he could 
make would be in favour of them ; and he 
could only regret that they had not been 
made many years ago. As to any former 
opinion he had offered with respect to any 
part of this question, he wished to be un- 
derstood as not nailed down, to any such 
view, in the ^sence of the necessaiy in- 1 
formation ; and, above all, he begMd to ! 
be considered as reserving to himsmf the 
right of discussing hereafter the intended 
ecclesiastical establishment. As a friend 
of freedom, a friend to good government, 
as a member of that House, and as con- 
nected with the West-lndia islands, he 
most willingly bore his testimony to the 
very temperate, judicious, and enlightened 
Statement which the noble earl had that 
night submitted to the consideration of the 
House. 

^ Earl Bathurstf in answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble baron, stated, that in- 
structions umilat to those contained in the 
order, bad been sent out to the colonies 
of Dbmcrara and Betbice, and an order in 
(mun^ founded upon ttem was now in 
preparation. The order, with snmft slight 
idtpration, adapted to the spirit of the 
frqnch iaw,was also ex^ndedto8t.l.ucie. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tttesdatff March 16. 

COKSOLIDATIOK Of THE CaUMtSAt, 

Law of EwonAND.] Dr. iMjmpon 
said, that t^e subject which he dras ^ut 
to introduce to the considcratir ~ ' 
House, was one of the neatest ii 
and at the same time of the great 
If it were necessary for him 
meat to enter into the details 
which he meant to propot 
mittee (if he should' 


of the 
ortance, 
t eUtont. 
hat mo- 
the plan 
the com- 
brtunate as to 
indace the HouscJi^^pwit one), un- 
doubtedly it wQ|j|b)i^e incumbent on him 
to offer a deffillca explanation of his ob- 
jects ; but, as he understood that there 
would not be any omMSItmT given to the 
motion with which ne meant to conclod^ 
and as he was sure the House must be 
extremely anxious to hear the statement 
of the right hon. secretary for foreign 
afi^rs, he should confine those observa- 
tions which he felt it to be his duty to 
make, within every narrow compass. He 
intended to propose, then, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose cM considering the expediency of 
consolidating and amending the criminal 
law of England. On the necessity of such' 
a measure^ he apprehended it would 
scarcely be requisite for him to make 
any observations. The House must be 
aware that frqm the time of Magna Charta, * 
down to the present hour, there had been 
a series of cnminal statutes passed, just as 
occasion bad rendered it neefissary to pro- 
vide for the punishment or prevention of 
any particular offence. As there had 
hitherto been no regular system for the 
reduction of those statutes into any order 
or methodical form, they had at present 
attained fo a considerable bulk, and were 
in a state of the greatest possible confu- 
sion. There had not been, hitherto, any 
attempt made to remedy the inconve- 
niences which arose out of the existing 
condition of our criminal laws. Those 
inconveniences he would not attempt, qn. 
this occasion, to detail. ' HefUbouldassufno 
that the House was senuble of them ; and 
all that it would be now necessary for him 
to satisfy it of would be, that a remedy for 
such hiconvenlences was practicable : but 
he would not proceed to state the grounds 
upon which be was prepared to contend 
for the practicability of that be*> 

cause he was certmn that the Hoitee wps 
not just now disposed to follow him into iUf 
the explanations into which it would be cx - 
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pedient to enter. It was but right* how- 
fiver* that hon. gentlemen should know to 
vlVKI'^xteht he meant to go, and the prin- 
cMdiypon which he intended to proceed, 
iiie ohwt, in the first place was* that the 
various dilutes of the criminal law should 
bo classed under particular heads, and 
that the statutes under each head should 
be unit« into one single statute: for 
example W would take all the several 
statutes rcl^ng to the crime of forgerv*and 
bring their eoactments under one head. 
All the acts with hyinect to larceny he would' 
bring under one otK^c : n»d so of alFtlie 
several oflehces punisunW^j^cqirding tea 
our statute law. It was not his intention* 
in proposing. to introduce any 

alterations in the existing law. He should 
'nUt' suggest any alteration* either in the 
eharacter of offences, or in the nature of 
their punishment. Were he to pursue a 
contrary course, the greatest possible in* 
conveniences might ensue. It would, 
tlierefore, be his first object, that the 
statutes should appear in a consolidated 
form, omitting only the surplusage out of 
the several provisions and enactments. 
The House would thus be enabled to 
judge what were* the principal existing 
defects of our criminal law ; and defects 
there were in it, so palpable and apparent, 
that be was quite convinced, if be could 
^ feel himself at liberty now to state them* 
^ that ,the House would unanimously decide 
that the Statute-book required alterations. 
Those alterations, however, might form 
part of another bill, to be hereafter united 
to the consolidation bill : but at present 
be must explicitly declare to the House, 
that it was his object to propose, in the 
first stage of the general measure that he 
contemplated* .no alterations whatever, 
except tliose that he should specifically 
bring before the House* and in such a 
manner, as would make it impossible for 
any honourable member to be ignorant of 
their legal efiect and application. He 
would not conceal from them, however* 
that he thought it would eventually be 
necemary, after they should have, seen the 
criminal law in its consolidated state, and 
the defects existing in that law, that some 
material alterations should take place. 
Those alterations it would be for the 
committee, and especially for his majesty’s 
government, maturely to consider at a 
luluso'fAwiitd. Probably* io the course of 
||p«t session, he should be prepared to 
bring forward a proposition on the subject, 
as he had for many yean past asaiduoualy 


directed hia attention to this matter. He 
would now move, « That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consider of the 
ex^diencyofConsolidatingandAmcnding 
the Criminal Law of England.” • 

Mr. J. Smith rose to second the motion. 
He was, he said, convinced that the mea- 
sure proposed by bis hon. and learned 
friend would give the highest possible sa- 
tisfaction to the country. 

The motion was agreed to* and a com* 
mittee appointed. 

Papeus Rblatimo to the Amelio- 
ration OF THE Condition of the 
Slave Population of the West In- 
dies.] After numerous petitions had 
been presented to the House, praying fur 
the Abolition of Slavery, Mr. Secietary 
Canning presented* by command of his 
Majes^i .the following Papers, in explana- 
tion of measures for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Slave Population of 
the West Indies : 

Deaught of ak Order in Council 

FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION 

OF THE Slaves in Trinidad. 

1. '< Whereas it is necessaiy that provi- 
sion should be made for the religious in- 
struction of the slaves inhismajesty’sisland 
of Trinidad, and for the improvement of 
their condition. And whereas the Pro- 
curador Syndic of the Cabildo of the 
town of Port of Spain* in the said island* 
hath hitherto performed the duties of the 
office of protector and jguardian of slaves 
in the said island* and it is expedient that 
the said office -should be more fully esta- 
blished* and that the duties thereof 
riiould be 'more clearly ascertained, and 
that provision should be made for the 
support thereof. Be it, therefore, and it 
is hereby ordered by the king’s most ex- 
cellent majesty, by and with the advice 
of his privy council, that the Pr6curador 
Syndic of the Cabildo of the town of Port 
of Spain aforesaid shall be, and he is here- 
by confirmed in bis said office of protec- 
tor and guardian of slaves. And that as 
such protMtor and guardian of slaves he 
shall _ receive and be paid, at the time 
and in the manner hereinafter mention- 
ed, such [^ary as his majesty shall be 
pleased to appoint ; and that such aalary 
shall commence from and after the S4tn 
day of June^ In the present year of ouT 
Lord, 1824 ; and that on or before that 
day, if pottible* or if not then* so soon 
afterwww m conveniently may be* the 
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said protector and guardian of slaves diall 
appear before the governor, or acting- 
governor for the time being, of the swd 
island, and in his presence shall take and 
subscribe Rn oath in the following words, 
that is to sav~ 

**1, A. B., do swear that 1 will, to 

* the best of my knowledge and ability, 

* faithfully execute and perform the duties 

* of the office of protector and guardian of 

* slaves in the island of Trinidad, without 

* fear, favour or partiality— So help me 
' God." 

“ Provided nevertheless, and it is here- 
by ordered, that nothing herein contain- 
ed shall extend to prevent his majesty 
from disuniting the office of protector and 
guardian of slaves from the office of Pro- 
curador Syndic aforesaid, and from ap- 
pointing a distinct and separate officer to 
act as, and be the protector and guardian 
of slaves, in case his majesty shall see fit so 
to do. 

2. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the said protector and guardian of 
slaves shall establish and keep an office in 
the town of Port of Spain in the said island, 
and shall regularly attend at such office 
on such days, and during such hours 
in the day, as the governor or acting- 
governor of the said colony, by any gene- 
ral or special orders to be by him from 
time to time issued, may appoint ; and I 
shall at such office, and not elsewhere, 
keep, deposit, and preserve the several 
records, books, papers, and writings, 
hereinafter directed to be kept by him. 

3. “ And it is further ordered, that the 
said protector and guardian of slaves shall 
not be the owner or proprietor of any , 
plantation situate within the said island, or j 
of any slaves or slave employed or worked 
upon any plantation, or in any kind of 
agriculture, and slmll not have any share 
or interest in, or any mortgage or security 
upon, an)' such {plantation, slaves, or slave, 
and shall and is hereby declared to be 
incompetent to act as, or be the manager, 
overseer, agent! or attorney of, for, or 
upon, any plantation or estate within the 
said island, or to act os the guardian, 
trustee, or executor of any fierson or 
persons, having, or being entitled to any 
such plantation, or any slaves or slave: 
and jn case any such protector and guar- 
dian of slaves within the said island shall 
have, acquire, hold or possess, either in 
his own right, or in right of 'his wife, or in 
trust for an^ other persons or person, any 
plantation situate within the said isload, or 


any slaves or riave employed or worked 
upon any plantation, or m any kind <dj 
agriculture, or any share or interest 
any mortgage or security upon, any ffi^ 
plantation, or slaves or slave ; or s%U act 
as such maqpger, overseer, agenf , attor- 
ney, guardian, trustee^ or executor as 
aforesaid, he shall thenceforth, <t«&cfo, 
cease to be such protector and wiaraien 
of slaves as aforesaid, and forfmnuch his 
salary, and some other fit and j^oper per- 
son mall forthwith be appqu^d to suci 
ceed to the said office.^yProvided never- 
theless, that all acts jpinch may be done 
or bjtth any such protector 

and guardianof slaves, after any such 
avoidance as aftwevnid- nf myh his office, 
and before the same snairby public notice 
in the Gazette of the said island be tkft" 
dared void, shall be as valid and eilectual 
in the law as if no such avoidance of office 
had occurred. 

4. ** And it is further ordered, that the 
said protector and guardian of slaves shall 
be resident within the said island, and 
shall not quit the same without a special 
licence to be granted for that purpose by 
his majesty, through one of his principal 
Secretaries of State, of by the governor, 
or acting-governor for the time being, of 
the said island ; and no such licence shall 
in any case be granted for any time ex- 
ceeding tliree months, nor shall any such , 
licence be granted by any such governor, 
or acting governor as aforesaid, unless it 
shall be made to appear to, him, on the 
oath of some medical practitioner, that 
such absence is necessary for the recovery 
of the health of the said protector and 
gdardian of slaves. 

5. ** And it isfurther ordered, that upon 
the death or resignation of the said pro- 

i tector and guardian of slaves, or in the 
event of his sickness, or otlier bodily or 
mental incapacity, or during bis temporary 
absence from the said island, it shall be 
lawful for the governor or acting-governor 
to nominate and appoint some other fit 
and proper person to act as the deputy 
for the said protector and guardian of 
slaves, until his majes^'s pleasure shall 
be known : and the said deputy shall re^ 
ceive such allowance, to be . deducted 
from and out of the salary of the said pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, as ^e gover- 
nor, or act^g-govemor for the time being 
of the said uJand, shall be'* plciued * to 
appoint. Provided idways, that no per, 
.sona shall be ap|iointed or be conmetent 
to act aa' such deputy as aforesaiu who. 
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point a 
6 * « 
that the 


aocording tp the provisioos of this order* 
troald. bo hacompetent to act as the pro- 
" guardian of slaves. Provided 
t the protector and guardian of 
the said Island shall at all times 
his dutj in person* ^and not by 
' ixcept only in cases in which the 
or acting-govemor of the said 
hereinbefore authorized to ap> 
uty for that purpose. 

' it is hereby further ordered* 

* protector and guardian of 

^ves shall b^?od he is hereby declared 
to be* a mapistiik* in and for thUNaid 
island of Trinidad* 'oniLall auc^ powers 
and. authorities* of what natdire or kind so- 
ever* as are^ow b y ^w vested in the com- 
mandanta orfhe arraral quarters of the 
■Mid island* for the maintenance of the 
public peace and good order* shall be* and 
the same are hereby* vested in the said 

E rotector or gnartUan of slaves* to be by 
im eaerdsed throughout each and every 
quarter of the sud i&nd. 

7. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the commandants of the several 
quarters within the said island diall be* 
and they are herdty dedared to be* 
assistant protecthrs and guardians of 
•laves* in their several and respective 

S 'terst and the said commandants 
• and are hereby required* in their 
^ several and respective quarters, to be 
' ^ing ' and assisting the protector and 
guardian of slaves in the execution of the 
powers hereby committed to him; and 
for that pur^e to obey and cany Into 
execution sudi lawful instructions as they 
from time to time deceive from 
him* bout* or in relation to* the maU 
tors . herein mmtioned* or any of 
them. 

• g. ** And it is hereby further ordered* 
that in idl actipna* snite* and prosecu- 
tions* which may at any time hereafter 
be brought or commence in anjr tribunal 
or court of justice within the said island* 
wheteiB any slave may be charged with 
any offence punishable by death or tnms- 
portatum* or 'wheemn any queati<m may 
arise as to the right of any .alleged sieve 
to ftecdom* or whermn any penum may 
be charged with. the murder any 
slave* or with any offimce egsinat the 
person of any smve* or wheireip ony 
question may- arise reepMtiog the right 
of •'eB^-^davb to any such j^por^ as 
te- .or ehe is -hereinafter idemared com* 
petent to aoqtticei .then erniin every sq<dii 
caaa andi mtiae shell .bn i^en to. tho 


protector and ^ guardian of slaves, of 
every such action* suit* or prosecution, 
as, according to the law of the said 
island* would be given to the said slave* 
if be or she were of free .condition. 
And the protector and guardian of slaves 
shall* and is hereby required to attend 
the trial or hearing* and all other the 
proceedings In every such action, suit* 
or prosecution, as the protector of such 
slave* and on his or her behalf* and to act 
therein^ in such manner as may be most 
conducive to the benefit and advantage 
of any such slave. 

9. ** And whereas his majesty hath been 
{^aciously pleased, to intimate his inten> 
tion to make effectual provision for tlie 
religious instruction of the slaves in tiic 
said island of Trinidad ; and it will be 
proper and necessary* so soon as such 
pis m^esty’s intentions con be carried 
iqtp. emet* that Sunday markets should 
bo utterly abohshed throughout the said 
island— Be it therefore* and it is hereby 
further ordered* that it shall and may 
be lawful for the governor* or acting- 
governor for the time being, of the 
amd island* and he is hereby required* 
in obedience to any instruction which 
may for that purpose be issued by his 
majesty* through one of his principal 
secretaries of state, to issue a procla- 
mation, in. his majesty's name* for the 
discontinuance of ml markets throughout 
the said island on the Sunday; and so 
soon as such proclamation shall have 
been issued* all' Sunday markets shall 
forthwith cease* and be absolutely un- 
lawful ; and in any such proclamation* 
the said governor or acting-governor 
diaU and may* and is hereby authorized 
to all su^ rules aind regulations as 
may be necessary for the effectual sup- 
pression of such markets* and to impose 
such penalties as may 'be requisite for 
giving eflfect to any such roles and regu- 
lations. And whereas a certain pro- 
clamation or ordinance was* on the IGth 
day of November* 18^* issued by the 
governor of the said island of Trinidad* 
whereby it was and is ordered and de- 
clated* "That from and idler the first 
day of December then next* the market 
holden in the town of die Port of Spain* 
for the sale of meat* v^etables* and other 
provisions* on Sundays*, and all dUier 
markets ]to be holden p.n the Sabbath 
dajr throughont '.tbe islaiad* should be 
limited, to the hour of ' ten o’clock Jn 
the fpteqoon*. .and . that due , warning 
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sliould be given by the ringing of a bell 
at half-past nine o’clock, to all persons to 
prepare to depart ; and tliat from and 
after the ^hour of ten in the forenoon, 
no person or persons whatsoever shall 
remain therein, or publickly show forth 
or expose for sale_ any meat, poultry, 
vegetables, provisions, fruits, herbs, 
wares, merchandise, goods, or effects, 
on the Lord’s day, after the hour of ten 
o’clock aforesaid, upon pain that every 
person guilty of a disobedience or non- 
conformance of this Order shall forfeit 
the goods and effects so exposed for sale ; 
or, on refusing to quit the place, forfeit 
the sum of ten shillings. And it is by 
the said ordinance furtlier ordered, that 
if any person or persdns shall offend in 
these premises, it shall be latvful for the 
chief of the police, or his assistants, or 
the clerk of the market, or any alquacil 
or constable, and they are rcspwtively 
thereby required to seize the goods ex- 
posed for sale, and cause them to be taken 
before any judge or magistrate, or any 
regidor of the cabildo, who upon view of 
such goods so exposed shall order the 
same to be scid forthwith, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof to be applied and dispoMd 
of as follows : that is to say, one-third to 
the informer, and the remainder to such 
pious or charitable purposes, and in such 
manner, as the mamstrate or justice 
ordering the sale shafl determine. And 
it is by such ordinance further ordered, 
that, in like manner, any person refusing 
to quit the market-place may be appre- 
hended by the authorities aforesaid, who 
are authorised and required to demand 
the penalty tliereinbefore provided ; and, 
in default of payment, to comnqit the of- 
fender for twenty hours’ imprisonment. 
And it is by. the said ordinance provided, 
that nothing therein contained shall ex- 
tend to the prohibition of dressing or 
selling meats in inns or victau^hng 
houses, nor the sale of fish at the fisl$ 
house, provided the same do not take 
place during the hours appointed and set 
apart for divine service. Aqd it is by the 
said ordinance noticed and set forth, that 
the limitation thereinbefore declared, 
respecting the markets to be hidden on 
Sundays, may not afford sofBcient time 
^fbr (he sale of the' articles and provisions 
’'necessary for the consnmption of the in- 
habitants ;andit is therefore therebyordered 
that Thursdaybealso a market-day^on which 
free persons are invated to attend, so as to 
lessen the number of persons lesortibg to 


the market on Sundays, which is esp^iU 
ally retained for the due and reason^W 
encouragement of the slave populatiiWW 
habits of industry ; and as it mjiy^t 
occarionally be inconvenient M pro. 
prietors to )>ermit their slaves ^ bring 
the produce of their labour to m trket on 
another day than Snnday, ihepOljf^ 
Thursday in each week is the 4by »- 
dared to be a market-day in ftUm. And 
it is by the said ordinono^/rartber or- 
dered, .that when, and so o^0n as the same 
may^e found practiedd^ the market on 
Sundays Will b e fj y-lner limited to the' 
Ifour of Aine<IwfRe forenoon of the isaid 
day.” And whereas it is expedient that 
the said Order or .Fteekutedon, Of the* 
16th of November, 182S, should continim 
and be in force throughout the said island,'^ 
in the mean •time, and until such procla^i^ 
mation as aforesaid shall be issued for the' 
absolute and total abolition of Sund^; 
markets. Be it, therefore, and it uT 
hereby ordered, that the said ordinance 
or proclamation, of the 16th of November, 
18ii6, shall be, and the same is hereby 
confirmed. And that the said ordinance 
shall be and continue iib force within the 
said island, until a proclamation shall'' 
be issued in manner aforesaid, for 
tlie total abolition of Sunday morketa 
therein. 

10. " And it is hereby furthe ordered, 
that if any person or persons within the 
said island shall work or employ any 
riave,' at any time between 'the time of 
sunset on any Saturday, and sunrise on 
any Monday, or shall, during that period, 
prpeure, induce, or compel any slave to 
perform or engage in any labour, for the 
profit or advantage of his or her owner,' 
manager, or employer, the person or 
persons so offeoding shall incur and be-' 
come liable to a fine not exceeding fifty, 
nor less than five dollars. Provide ne- 
vertheless, that nothing herein conUdned; 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any work or labour which any dave 
may perform on Sunday in Che necessary 
attendance upon the person, or in the fa-" 
mily, of his or her owner or employer’;' 
or in the necessary and unavoideble pre- 
servation of the cattle or live stock npon 
any- plantation. 

11. * And it is fiirther ordered and de- 
elared, that it is and shdl Hbieefpr^ Ifo 
illegsd for any person or persons within^ 
the said islana of Trinidad, to carry imy ‘ 
whip, cat, or other instrameht of the like 
nature, while snperintending the labour of 
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tny slaves or slave in or upon the 
cano'ineces upon any plantation within 
taiM^uland. or to use any such whip, 
Cat^o^other instrunient, for the purpose 
of iin^lling or coercing any slaves or 
dave toV^r^"'^™ labour Of any kind 
or nat)g^ whatever, or to carry or exhibit 
npd^'cu^ plantation, or elsewhere, any 
SUra whIC), cat, or other instrument of the 
like natuKA as a mark or emblem of the 
authority A^the person or persons so car- 
rying or exhibiting *tbe same over any 
slaves or slave ;'brd in case any pe^ons 
shall carry any whipb^at, or other instru- 
ment of toe like nature >^''*supQrintendL 
ing the labour of any slave or slaves in or 
upon any phRtetio*viaV cane-piece within, 
thj said island, or shall use any such whip, 
cat, or other instrument as aforesaid, for 
the purpose of impelling or coercing any 
olavd or slaves to perform any labour of 
any kind or nature whatsoever ; or sbidl 
carry or exhibit upon any plantation, or 
elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other 
instrument, as aforesaid, as a mark or em- 
blem of their, his, or her authority over 
any slave or slaves, the person or persons 
so ofending, and, each and every person 
who shall or may direct, authorize, insti- 
gate, procure, or be aiding, assisting, or 
abetting in any such illegal driving, or 
use, or exibition of any such whip, cat, or 
other instrument as aforesaid, shall be, 
and be deemed, adjudged, and taken to 
be, guilty of a misdemeanor, and being 
thereof convicted, shall suffer such 
punishment as is hereinafter provided. 

12. '* ^nd it is further ordered and de- 
clared, that it is and shall henceforth be 
illegal for any persons or person to inflict, 
in any^one day, upon any male slave, for 
any crime or offence, or upon any ground 
or for any reason whatever, any number 
of stripes or lashes exceeding twenty-five 
in die whole, or to inflict upon any such 
male slave any punishment or correction 
by the whipping, scourging, or beating of 
hu person, unless the person of such 
dave shall, at .the time of such punishment 
or cometion, be free from any laceration 
occasioned by any former whipping, 
scourging, or beating, or to inflict upon 
any such male slave any punishment or 
correction by the whipping, scourging, 
or. beating of his person, until twenty-four 
hours at tb^X>ast shall have elapsed from 
thd Ctme bf the commission of the ofience 
dor, or in respect of which any such pu- 
nishment or correction may be so inflict- 
ed; or to inflict upon any such male 


slave any such punishment or correction 
as aforesaid, unless one person of free 
condition shall be present at, and witness 
the infliction of, such punishment, other 
than besides the person by or 5y the au- 
thority of whom the same may be so 
inflicted ; and in case any person or per- 
sons shall inflict, in any one day upon 
any male slave, any number of stripes or 
lashes exceeding twenty-five in the whole, 
or shall whip, scourge, or beat any such 
male slave at any time when there may be 
upon bis person any laceration occasioned 
by any former whipping, scourging, or 
beating, or shall inmet upon any such 
male slave any such punishment or cor- 
rection as aforesaid within twenty-four 
hours next after the commission of the 
offence, for or in respect of which the 
same may be so inflicted, or without the 
presence and attendance during the 
whole of such punishment of some person 
of free condition other than and besides 
the person by or .by the authority of 
whom the same may be so inflicted, the 
person or persons so offending, and each 
and every person who shall or may di- 
rect, authorize, instigate, procure, or be 
aiding, assisting, or abetting, in any such 
illegm punishment of any such male slave, 
shall be, and be deemed to be, guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being thereof convict- 
ed, shall suffer such punishment as is here- 
inafter provided. Provided nevertheless, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to 
any punishments which may be inflicted 
upon any male slave, under or by virtue 
or any sentence or judgement^ of any 
court of competent jurisdiction within the 
said island. 

13. " And it is hereby further ordered, 
that hencefortli it shidl not be lawful to 
correct or punish by flogging or whip- 
ping, any female slave within the island 
of Trinidad, for any offence committed or 
41eged to be committed by any such 
slave ; and if any person or persons with- 
in the said island shall flog, whip, or cor- 
rect any female slave, with any whip, cat. 
Stick, or othersuch like instrument, the per- 
son or persona so offending, and each and 
every perm who shall or may direct, 
authorize, instigate, procure, or be aiding, 
assisting, or abetting, in any such, cor- 
rection' or punishment as aforesaid, of nny 
such female slave, shall be and be deemed, 
adjudged, .and taken to be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being thereof con- 
victed, shall suffer such punishment as is 
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hereinafter provided; Aod whereaia* it ia 
necessary that efTectaal means should be 
adopted for punishing such offijnces^as 
may hereafter be committed by female 
slaves within the said island. Be it 
therefore, and it is hereby ordered, that 
any femtde slave who shall or majr com- 
mit any ofience within the said island, 
which, by the laws in force there, was 
heretofore punished by flogging, shall, 
for such her ofience, be subject and liable 
to imprisonment, or to be confined in the 
stocks, or to such other punishment, or 
correction as may be necessary for the 
effectual suppression of such ufiences, and 
as may be specially- sanctioned, in and by 
any proclamation to be hereafter issued 
by the authority and fn the name of his 
majesty, in . the said island. And the 
governor, Or acting-governor of the said 
island, shall, and is hereby authorized to 
make and ordain such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for preventing 
ally excess in such punishments, or any 
abuse in the mode of inflicting the same. 
Provided that such rules and regulations 
be not in any wise repugnant to this pre- 
sent Order. And provided also that the 
same be forthwith transmitted by such 
governor or acting-governor as aforesaid, 
-for his majesty’s approbation ; and that 
all such rules or regulations shall cease to 
be binding or in force within the said 
island, unless his majesty’s allowance 
thereof shall be signified to such go- 
vernor or acting-governor within two years 
next after the date .of such rules and 
regulations. 

14. ■< And it Is hereby further ordered, 
that there shall be kept upon every plan- 
tation and estate throughout the said 
island, a book to be called <* The Planta- 
tion Hecord Book,’* and that it shall be the 
duty of the owner, proprietor, manager, 
or other person, having the direction of, 
and the chief authority in, the said plan- 
tation, to enter and record in the said 
book, at or immediate^ after the time of 
the infliction of any punishihent whatso- 
ever, on any female slave, or on any male 
stave, who may be punished with gny 
number of stnpes ezceeaing three, a 
statement of the nature and particulars of 
the ofience for or in respect of which 
sucl^unishment may be inflicted ; and 
'fhCjUme at which, and the place where, 
^uen offence was committed; and the 
time at which, and the place where' 
such punishment was inflicted x and of 
Ae nature^ entent. and paHioulars of 
VOL. X. 


Ae punishment, and« id the cases -of 
male slaves, of the dumber of strip^ 
actually inflicted upon the offundery^dL 
getlier witlwtlie names of the perr by 
whom, and by the authority of wl/bm, ihe 
punishment* was inflicted ; andl of the 
persons or person of free condidm pre- 
sent, and attending at the infliftlsiie of 
every such punishment. f 

15. '* And it is hereby furtb^orderetl^ 
that if any person, being tbeimner, pro- 
prietor, or manager, of an;;;a|naatation or 
estate within the saidiAMii, or having the 
management the chief author 

ftty therein, sAssiMreglect or omit fo make 
in the said Plantation Record Book, any 
entry which, accor^ng^-to-tM provisions 
of this present order, ought to be m^dl- 
therein, or shall not make such entry wj^b- 
in two days next after the infliction of 
eacli and every punishment, to which the 
same may refer, the person so offending 
shall incur and become subject and liable 
to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, nor less than fiver pounds sterling, 
British money ; to be recovered and ap- 
plied in manner hereinafter mentioned. 
And if any- person or ‘persons shall wil- 
fully or Irauduleiftly make; or cause or 
procure to be made^ any false entry or 
fraudulent erasure in any such PlantStion 
Record Book, or shall wilfully or fraudu- 
lently bum, destroy, cancel, or abliteratd 
the name or ony parts or part thereof, the 
person or persons so offending rtiall . be, 
and be deemed and taken to be, guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and being thereof convic- 
ted, shall suffer such pumishment as is 
hereinafter provided. 

16- ** And it is herAy further ordered; 
that every owner, proprietor, or manager, 
or other persob having the chief authority 
within each and every plantation or estate 
within the said island, shall, on the first 
Monday which shall happen liext after 
. Ae 5th day of April, the 24A day of 
; June, the 29th day of September, and 
\ the 25th day of December, tn each year, 

^ repair to the commandant.for the time 
' being of the quarter in which such plan- 
tation or estate may be situate, and then 
; and there produce before him a precise 
' and exact transcript of every entry, which 
during the quarter of a year next prece- 
' ding may have been made in the Planfa-^ 
lion Record Book, of his or bb( plantation 
or estate ; and shall also take and sobs A'ibe 
an oaA, to be annexed to the said* 
transcript in the following words (Aat is 
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** 1, A. B., the owner or malinger (as 
|he . casa may be) of the - plantation, 

, m the quarter , in 

;tnd of Triniiiad, do mapte oath and 
It the paper writing hereunto an* 
l>ntains a true and ettact copy of 

[ try which, since the d^ of 
St, hath been made in the Plan- 
ecord Book of the before- men- 
sntation. And I do further 
the said Plantation Record 
Bbok bath bllSQ punctually and accurately 
kept, since thd^^id ^ day of ^ in 
the manner by law^tfMiuired, and that no 
fraudulent erasure or ta<'J?rr»try hath bceii 
made therein by me, or by any person by 
my procnremenV-tMr'with my knowledge 
,^er consent. So help me God.'* 

And in case any such owner or mana- 
ger, as aforesaid, shall not, since the time 
of making his last preceding return to the 
coinmandant of the quarter, have inflic- 
ted, or caused to be inflicted, any punish- 
ment upon any female slave, on his 
plantation or estate, or any punishment 
on any male slave, exceeding tliree lashes, 
tlien, and in every such case, in lieu of 
the oath aforesaif}',' such owiicr or mana- 
ger shall, at the severitl times aforesaid, 
tsko and subscribe before the comman- 
dant of the quarter in which such planta- 
tion may be situate, an oath, in the 
following words (that is to say), 

** 1, A. B., do swear, that since the 
day of now last past, no pu- 
nishment hath been inflicted by me, or by 
my order, or with my knowledge, upon 
any female slave belonging or attached to 
the plantation called situate in the 

S uarcer of . wliereof 1 am manager. 

ind that no punishment hath since the 
said ‘ day of been inflicted upon 
any male slave^ belonging or attached 
to the said plantation, exceeding three 
lashes. And 1 further swear that no entry 
of any such punishments hath since the 
said day of been made in the 
Plantation Record Book of the said 
Plantation, ^o help me God.” 

17* Provided always, and it is further 
ordered, That the commandant of each, 
and every quarter, within the said island, 
shall, fourteen days at the least before the 
time of making the returns transmit to the 
owner or manager of every plantation 
situate witl^ Ins quarter, a printed blank 
fot^ndr of the before-mentioned affidavits, 
• together with a notice of the time and 
jrface at which he will attend, for the 
purpose of receiving the returns, and ad- 


ministering the oaths aforesaid; and the- 
said commandant shall, and is hereby re- 
qttired to attend, from day to day, for 
three successive days, and no more, for the 

a oses aforesaid ; and in case it shall be 
3 to appear to such commandant, by 
the certificate of any medical practitioner, 
tfiat any person or persons liable to make 
such return is or are, by reason of sick- 
ness, incapable of attending for that pur- 
pose, at the time and place so to be 
appointed as aforesaid, then, and in every 
such case, the said commandant shall, and 
he is hereby required tc», attend the person 
or persons so incapacitated, at his, her, or 
their place or places of abode, for the 
purpose of receiving the said returns, 
and taking such afiidavits as aforesaid. 

18. And it is hereby ordered, that if 
any person or persons shall refuse or neglect 
to make any return, or to take and sub- 
scribe the oaths required by this pres'ent 
Order, the person or persons so ofieniiing 
shall incur, and become liable to the pay- 
ment of a fine not exceeding one hundred • 
pounds, nor less than ten pounds, sterling 
British money ; to be recovered and ap- 
plied in manner after-mentioned. 

19. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the commandant of each and ever^ 
quarter in the said island shall, and he is 
hereby required to transmit to the pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves of the said 
island, at his ofiice in the town of 
Port of Spain, the whole of the returns so 
to be made to him as aforesaid, together 
with the original affidavits thereunto an- 
nexed, within fourteen days next after 
such quarterly returns shall be complete. 
And in case any such commandant shall 
himself be the owner or^nanager of any 
plantation, he shall, together with the 
said returns, deliver to the said protector 
and guardian of slaves a transcript of the 
entries in his own plantation book for the 
last preceding quarter of a year, together 
with an affidavit to be by him sworn before 
the chief judge, or some one of the al- 
caldes in ordinary of the said island, in 
tbe^ manner and form hereinbefore de- 
scribed, under such and the like penalty 
as is hereinbefore mentioned, in the case 
of other persons refusing or neglecting to 
make their returns or to take the before- 
mentioned oaths. , . 

20. “ And It is hereby further ordcir^ii^'* 
that the said protector of slaves snall^ 
record and enrol in books, to be by him 
kept for that purpose, the whole of the 
returns so to be made to him, and shall 
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keep and preserve in his office the origi- 
- nals of the said returns and affidavits ; and 
for the better and more convenient 
keeping of the said records, it is further 
ordered, * that the said protector and 
guardian of slaves shall keep a distinct 
book for each quarter of the said island, 
and shall therein transcribe each of the 
said returns in alphabetical order, accor- 
ding to the name by which each plants* 
tion is described in every such return, and 
shall also make and keep full and exact 
indexes of such books. 

21. ** And it is hereby ordered, that 
upon the prosecution of any person, being 
the owner, proprietor, or manager of any 
plantation, for inflicting or causing or 
procuring to be inflicted, on any slave or 
slaves, any punishment hereby declared 
illegal, if the slave so alleged to have been 
illegally punUhed shall be produced in 
open court, and if the marks or traces of 
recent flogging or laceration shall appear 
on the person of such slave, and if such 
slave shall in open court declare such 
traces to be the consequences of any such 
unlawful punishment or correction, and 
being duly examined by the said court 
shall make a particular, consistent, and 
probable statement of all the circum- 
stances attendant on such unlawful pu- 
nishmenr, then, and in every such case, 
although such slave should not be a com- 
petent witness within the provisions of 
this present order, the owner, proprietor, 
manager, or other person having the 
charge of such slave, shall be bound to 
prove cither that the punishment, of 
which the marks or traces may be so ap- 
parent, was not inflicted by him, or by his 
procurement, Qjp with his knowledge or 
consent, or that such punishment was a 
lawful punishment within the meaning of 
this order, and was inflicted in the presence 
of one such witness of free condition as is 
required by this present order ; and in 
delault of such proof, such owner, pro- 
prietor, manager, or other person as afore- 
said, shall be convicted and adjudged to 
be guilty of the offence imputed to him ; 
and it is further ordered, that every such 
prosecution as aforesaid shdll be conducted 
by the protector and guardian of slaves, 
and that it shall not be lawful for him to 
disrajitinue any such prosecution, except 

/ itj'^iriue of an order in writing, to be for 
^thA purpose issued under, his hand and 

' seal by the governor or acting*governor 
for the time being of the said island. 

22. And it is further ordered, that any 


persons being in a state of slavery, who 
may be desirous to intermarry, shall, a^ 
their election, apply either to the 
tector and guardian of slaves, or vo' the 
commandant of the quarter in which the 
woman mayareside, for a marriage licence, 
and as an authority to him to grant the 
same shall produce the consentdJpiamjUng 
of their owner or owners, mmager^r 
managers, to the celebration thdFeof ; buW 
in case the owner or managej^f both or 
either of the said slaves sJball refuse 'to 
consent to any such mavAage, or to give 
sucif written permi8s>>nfor the celebration 
iliereof ^s a,%iiK:ardy then and in every 
such case the said protector and guardian 
of slaves, or commaa/lgnt, as the case may 
be, shall thereupon issue a summons, under 
liis hand and seal, requiring the owncr^or 
manager of such slaves, or the persons or 
person under whose direction such slaves 
may be, to appear before him, by them- 
selves or their agents, at some convenient 
time and place to be for that purpose ap- 

S iointed, such time being not more than 
burtecii days distant from the tima^when 
such application as aforesaid shall be re- 
ceived by such protector and .guardian of 
slaves, or commandant, as aforesaid. And 
if such owner or manager, or other person 
as aforesaid, being duly cited, shall fail to 
appear before the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves orcommandant, orappearing, 
shall fail to lay before liim good and suf- 
ficient proof that such proposed marriage 
would be injurious to the qfcll-being of 
the said slaves, then and in every such case 
the said protector and guardian of slaves 
or commandant shall, without fee or re- 
wftrd, issue a licence under his hand and 
seal, thereby authorising any clergyman 
of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, or any minister of the Kirk ot 
Scotland, or any priest or curate pro-> 
fessing the Uoman Catholic religion, or 
any public teacher of religion within the 
said island, carrying on there no other 
profession, business, or occupation of 
profit, to solemnize the mpriage of the 
said slaves. And it shall* and may be 
lawful for any such clergyman, minister, 
priest, curate, or religious teacher, upon 
receiving any such licence, to solemnize 
any such marriage as aforesaid, and the 
same, avhen so solemnized, shall to all 
intents and purposes be bidding, valid, 
and effectual in the law ; and any person 
by whom any such marriage may^ be so. 
solemnized, by virtue of any such license, 
shall within fourteen days next after the 
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•aotemnisadon. thereof, under a penalty of chase, acquire, possess, hold or enjoy, 
'qnot more than twenty pounds, and not alienate, or dispose of property; but every 
S«es than five pounds sterling transmit to suqh slave shall and is hereby declared to be 
-the protector of slaves a certifioate competent to. purchase, aojuire, possess, 
of the solemnization of such marriage; hold, enjoy, alienate, and dispose of lands 
an4 the said protector and (ouardian of situate in the said island, or money, cattle 
slaves shall register in a book, to be by implements or utensils of husbandry or 
hhobjisf ^ for that purpose, every marriage household furniture, or other effects of 
ad^hmty be so solemnized, with the date such or .the like nature, of what value or 
^wereof, dad the names, descriptions, and amount soever, and to bring, maintain, 
places ofi^de of the parties contracting, prosecute, and defend any suit or action, 
and of the pbs^n solemnizing every such in any court of justice, fur or in respect 
marriage. Piro%4^d nevertheless, that of any such property, as fully and amply 
nothing herein conS!}j|ned sliall exteiM or to all intents and purposes as if he or she 
be construed to extet'-’ repder any were of free condition, 
marriage between persons in a state of 25. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
slavery valid or effectual which would be that savings bsnks shall be established 
illegal or void if such persons were of free within the said island, for the better pre- 
condition. serving the property of any such slaves, 

23. And it is further ordered, that it and that interest, at and after the rate of 
shall not be lawful in the execution of any five pounds per cent per annum, shall be 
judgment, sentence, decree, or order of allowed upon the amount of every sum of 
any tribunal, of any court of justice within money which may be deposited' in anv 
the said island, to seize or sell in satisfac- such savings banks, which interest shall 
tion thereof any slave having a husband be a charge upon the general revenues of 
or wife, or a child under the age of six- the said island. And any slave making 
teen years, or a reputed husband or wife, any deposit of money in any such savings 
or child under the age aforesaid, who may banks, shall be at liberty to make 
be the property of the same persons or a declaration of the manner in which 
person, unless such husband, and wife, and the names of the person or persons to 
and cbild^ or reputed husband, wife, or whom, in the event of his^ or Jier death, 
child, shall be sold together, and io one. the amount of his contributions to the said 
, and the same lot, and to the same persons savings banks shall be paid, applied, and 
or person. And if in the execution of disposed of ; and such declaration shall be 
any such judgment, sentence, decree, or recorded in a book to be kept for that 
order, any sjave or slaves shall be sold purpose at the savings banks, where such 
separate or apart from any such husband, deposit may be made, and upon the death 
or wife, or child, or reputed husband, or of the slave making such declaration, die 
wife, or child as. aforesaid,, then and in same shall be deemed and taken to be 
every such case such sale and execution the last will and testament of such slave, 
shall be, and the same is hereby declared in the absence of any othsi^ will : and 

■to be, absolutely null in the law to all in- in case any such slaye shall marry after 
tents and purposes whatsoever. having made any such declaration, such 

' 24. And whereas, by the usa^e of the marriage shall oe, and be deemed and 
said Island of Trinidad, persons in a state taken to be, a revocation in the law of 
of slavery have hitherto been reputed such declaration; and it is further ordered, 
competent in tlie law, and* have in fact that in case any slaves or slave in the said 
been permitted to acquire, hold, and enjoy' island shall die intestate, and without 
property free from the control or iuterfe- haring made any such declaration as 
rehce of their owners. And it is expedient aforesaidj, which may remain unrevoked 
that the said laudable custom should be at' the time of his death, then, and in 
recognized and established by law, and every such cale, the property of such 
that provision should be made tbr enabling slave shall go, and be disposed of, to and 
aueh slaves to invest sujch their property in favour of such persons or- person as by 
on good security. Be it thereforei and it virtue of the several acts of parliament for 
is herebjr or^red and declared, that no the distribution of intestates* «Btift;» 
peiadn in the island of Trinidad being in would, according to the law of Eoglahd, 
A state of slavery shall be, or be deemed, be entitled to any such property. - . 
or taken to be, *by reason or on account 26. t* And it is hereby further ordered, 
of each hie condiuoni inotMopetent to pur- that the saring banks throughout the srid 
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island shall be under and aubject to the 
control and inspection of the protector of 
slaves ; and that the governor or acting- 
governor for the time being* for the said 
mand* slmll and is hereby authorized to 
appoint such proper and necessary officers* 
and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be best adapted for managing the 
business of the said banks* and for ensuring 
order and punctuality therein* and for 
preventing uny misapplication qf the 
monies therein to be deposited* provided 
that such rules and regulations be not re- 
pugnant to this present order* and that 
the same be fortliwith transmitted for his 
majesty’s approbation through one of his 
majesty's principal secretaries of state. 

27. And it is hereby further ordered* 
that no deposit of money shall at any one 
time* or within any one week* be received 
at any of the said savings banks* from any 
slave* exceeding the sum of twenty 
dollars in the whole, unless such slave* at 
the time of tendering any such deposit* 
shall produce the consent in writing of 
bis owner or manager to such deposit ill* 
ing made ; and in case any slave sliall be 
desirous at any one time* or in any one 
week* to make any such deposit of money 
exceeding the sum of twenty dollars* and 
file owner or manager of such slave shall 
refuse his consent to such deposit being 
made* then and in every such case* the 
protector and guardian of slaves* upon 
application to him for that purpose made* 
shall issue a summons under his hand and 
seal* requiring the owner or manager of 
such 'slave, or the persons under whose 
direction such slave may be* to appear 
before him* by themselves or their agents* 
at some convenient time and place to be 
for that purpose appointed ; and if such 
owner or manager, or other person as 
aforesaid* being duly cited* shall fail to 
appear before the said protector of slaves* 
or appearing shall fail to lay before him 
good and sufficient cause why such de- 
posit ought not tp be made* then and in 
every such case the said protector and 
guardian of slaves shall issue an order 
under his hand and seal* requiring the 
manager of the savings Mnk to receive 
the amount of such deposit^ and the 
same shall be received oy him accor- 

- r r* ** hereby further ordered* 

no dvLiy^ tax* or impost, of any na- 

* ture or kind whatsoever, and that no fee 
of office shall be hereafter paid or payable 
within the said island* upon* for* oc on 


account* or in respect of the manumission^, 
of any slave* or the enrolment or regfs-h 
tration of any deed of manumission/' 
saving and excepting a fee not exceeding* 
twenty shillings sterling British monc^ 
which shall •by the said protector and 
guardian of slaves be paid to the regis- 
trar of deeds of the said island* 
liiig and registering every such jUecd\f 
manumission, and which fee sbM be 
paid to such protector and gimrdian of 
slaves out of the public revenue of the 
said colony. And if ^ person within 
the dhid island shall ^hereafter take* de- 
mand* os rec^jiari any such tax* duty, 
impost* or fee of office* save as aforesaid*- 
the person so ofiending shulW incur and 
become liable to the payment of a fine* 
not exceeding pounds* and not l&e 
than pounds* sterling Briiish money. 

29. ** And it is hereby further ordered* 
that in ca»e any slave within the said 
island shall be desirous to purchase the 
freedom of himself or herself* or of his or 
her wife, or husband* or child* or bro* 
tlier* or sister* or reputed wife or hus- 
band* or child* or brother* or sister, it 
shall and may be lawful to and for anjr 
such slave so to purchase the freedom 
of himself or herself* or of any such 
other person as aforesaid ; and if the 
owner or proprietor of any such slave- 
shall be unwilling to effect his or her 
manumission* or shall* by reason of any 
mortgage* settlement* lease* or other 
charge upon* or interest in,, such slave- 
being vested in any other person or per- 
sons* be unable to execute a valid and 
effectual manumission of any such slave,' 
or* if the owner or proprietor, or any 
other person having an interest in any 
such slave* shall be a minor* or a married* 
woman* or idiot* or lunatic* or if the 
real and true owner of any such slave shall 
be absent from the said island* or shall 
not be known* or if any suit or abtion 
shall be depending in any court of justice ' 
in the said island* whercsn the^title to the 
said slave* or the right to his services shall- 
or may be in controversy* or if the owner 
of any such slave shall demand* as thw 
price of his or her freedom, a greater sum 
of money than may be the fair and just 
value thereof, then, and in each and 
every of the cases aforesaid, the chief 
judge of the said island* oq application 
made to him for that purpose b/ the 
nroieclor and guardian of slaves* shall* 
issue a summons under his band and 
seal* requiring the owner or manager of 
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such slsviSy or the persona or person under 
^whose d^ire^tipn such slave may be, to ap- 
^pear be^rc liiin, by themselves or their 
agehUj at some convenient time and place 
to pe for that purpose appointed, and 
notiice shall also be publishec^by the said 
protcctorand guardian of slaves, in the pub- 
Hcsaigtte ofthe said island, on three several 
da^S^tuhe time and place appointed for 
purp(^se aforesaid, and in such notice 
all persoif^ having, or claiming to have, 
any title or interest in or to the slave pro- 
posed to be mamimitted, either in their 
own right, or as m^guardians, attoiviies, 
trustees, or executors oC^iyroth^ persoiv> 
shall be required to attenck and prefer 
such claims. 

SO. And it is hereby further ordered, 
"^that at the time appointed for any such 
meeting as aforesaid, the chief judge of 
the said island, in the presence of the pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, and also in | 
the presence of the owner or manager of' 
the slaves or slave proposed to be manu- | 
mitted, or, (upon proof being made toi 
him, upon oath, of the due service and 
publication of such notice as aforesaid, 
th^ii, if necessary), in the absence of such 
owner or manageV, shall proceed to liear 
in a summary way, what may be alleg- 
ed by the said protector and guardian of 
•laves, and by the owner or manager, 
or other persons claiming* any interest in 
' the slave proposed to be manumitted; 
and in case the parties, or any of them, 
shall refuse to eftect such manumission, or 
if it shall appear to the said chief judge, 
that a valid and effectual manumission of 
any such slave cannot legally be effected 
by private contract, or if it shall be made 
to appear to the said chief judge, that the 
owner or proprietor of any such slave, or 
tliat any person having a charge upon 
or^ interest in him or her, is a minor, or 
a married woman, or idiot, or lunatic, or 
that the real and true owner of any such 
slave, or that any person having any charge 
upon, or interest in him, or her, is 
absent from the said island, or is unknown, 
or cannot be Mound, or that any suit of 
action is depending in any court of jus- 
tice in the said island, wherein the title 
to the said slave or the right to liis or her 
. services is in controversy, or if it shall 
appear to the said chief judge, that any 
dmereuce of opinion exists between the 
protector aiO guardian of slaves of the 
paid island, and the owner or proprietor 
of any such slave respecting his or her 
price or valuej then, and in every such 


case, the said chief judge shall require 
the protector of slaves, and the owner, 
manager, or person having the direction 
of any such slave, each to nominate an. 
appraiser of his or her value 7 and the 
said chief judge shall himself nominate 
an umpire between such appraisers. 
And the said appraisers being first duly 
sworn before the said judge to make a 
fair and impartial appraisement, shall, 
within, seven days next after such their 
appointment,, make a joint valuation of 
the slave proposed to be manumitted, 
and shall certify suph their valuation to 
the chief judge* under their hands and 
seals. And in case such joint certifi- 
cate shall itot be delivered to the said 
chief juiige within.the said term of seven 
days, then the said umpire, being duly 
sworn in manner aforesaid, shall, within 
the next seven days, certify his vuluntion, 
under his hand and seal, to the said chief 
judge, and the valuation, to be made in 
manner aforesaid, either by the said 
joint appraisers, or, in their default, by 
lift said umpire, shall be binding and con- 
clusive, and shall be entered and en- 
rolled in the office of registry in the ^aid 
island. 

31. And it is hereby further ordered, 
that upon payment to the treasurer of the 
said island of the ap^^raised value of any 
such slave as aforesaid, after deducting 
therefrom the expense of the appraise- 
ment to be allowed by the said chief judge, 
the said treasurer shall grant to the pro- 
tectof of slaves a receipt for ilie money so 
to be received by him. And such receipt 
shall be duly enrolled in the office of re- 
gistry in the said island, together with a 
declaration under the hand and seal of the 
said chief judge, that the proceedings re- 
quired by law for the manumission of the 
slave by or on behalf of wlioiu such mo- 
ney was paid, had been duly had before 
him, and thereupon such slave shall be 
and be deemed, taken, and reputed to be, 
free to ail intents and purposes whatso- 
ever. 

32. And it is further ordered, that the 
money to arise from the manumitision of 
any slave by Virtue of the proceeding 
before mentioned, shall and may be laid 
out and invested under the authority of 
the chief judge, on the application qf any 
person or persons interested therein 
purchase of any other slave or slaves t^or^ 
if no such application shall be made, then 
such money shall remain in the hands of 
the public treasurer of the said island, at 
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interest at and after the rate of five 
pounds, per centum per annum, such in- 
terest to be borne by, and defrayed out 
"■of the revenues of the said colony, and 
Ui^*slaee*&r slaves so to be purchased with 
tKe said money as aforesaid ; or, in case 
of no such purchase being njade, then 
the said money in the hands of the said 
public treasurer, and the interest from 
time to time accruing due thereupon, shall 
be the property of the persons who were 
the proprietors of such manumitted slave 
or slaves, and shall be held, upon, under, 
and subject to, all such and the same 
uses, trusts, limitations, conditions, mort- 
gages, claims, and demands, of what na- 
ture or kind soever, as such slave or slaves 
was or were held upon; under, or subject 
unto, at sued) the time of his, her, or 
their manumission ; and the said treasurer 
shall hold the said money, and the inte- 
rest accruing thereupon, subject to such 
order as the chief judge of the said colony 
may, upon a summary application of any 
person interested therein, sec fit to make, 
and such principal money and interest 
shall by the said treasurer be paid, ap- 
plied, and disposed of in pursuance 
of and obedience to any such order. 

S3. “ And it is hereby further ordered,' 
that before the manumission of any slave 
by virtue of any private contract for that 
purpose, between such slave and his 
owner, notice of such intended manu- 
mission shall, by the owner of such slave, 
be given in writing to the protector and 
guardian of slaves, who on behalf of the 
said slave, shall bo bound to ascertain that 
such owner has good right and title in the 
law, and is competent to cttect such manu- 
mission ; and the said protector and guar- 
dion of slaves shall also, without fee or 
reward, prepare the proper deed of manu- 
mission, and the same shall, in all cases, 
be executed in the presence of the said pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, or of some 
proper witness, to be by him appointed 
for that purpose, and being so executed, 
shall by such protector and guardian of 
slaves be enrolled in the oflBce of registry 
in the said island, within one calendar 
month next after the date^and execution 
thereof. And in case any such deed shall 
not be left for enrolment at* the said office 
of *^ 5 istry within the said period of one 
cK^mdar month, the said protector of 
/slam shall incur and be liable to the pay- 
ment of a fine not exceeding pounds, 
nor less than pounds, sterling JBnglish 
money. 


34. ** And it is hereby ordered, that in 
case any such deed of manumission as * 
aforesaid shall be executed voluntarily 
and without any valuable consideration 
f>assing to the owner or other person 
effecting suoti manumission, the slave or 
slaves so to be manumitted shall before 
the actual execution of any suclw^ed, 
appear before the said protector and guN|^ 
dian of slaves, or before the com mandat 
of the quarter in which such ilnve may 
happen to be resident ; and if it shall ap- 
pear to the said protec^r and guardian of 
slaved, or to such commandant, as the 
€%se ma 3 abe, thai the slave about to be 
so gratuitously manumitted, is under the 
age of six years, er obovc tliemge of fifty 
years, or is labouring under any hubilual 
disease or infirmity of mind or body, 6ie ’ 
owner or other person about to cflect 
such manumission shall, at the time of the 
execution of the deed of manumission, 
execute and deliver under his hand and 
seal a bond to his majesty in the penal 
sum of two hundred pounds, with a con- 
dition thereunder written for the defea- 
zance thereof, if tlie said slave shall be 
properly fed, clothed,^ and maintained 
until the age of fourteen years in tliecaiie 
of infants, or during the term of his or 
her natural life, in the case of adults of 
the age of fifty years, or iubouting 
under any such sickness, disease, or iiifir- , 
mity as aforesaid ; and no such manumii- 
sion shall be valid and effectual in the law, 
or shall be received for cnrolitient at lhe 
office of registry, until such bond as 
aforesaid be duly executed, and deposited 
at the said office. 

^5. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that every clergyman of the establi>hed 
church of England, and every ministerof 
the Kirk of Scotland, and every priest or 
minister professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the said island, and every 
other person being a public teacher of re- 
ligion within the said island, shall, and is 
hereby authorized to transmit or deliver 
under l|js hand to the comnyindant of the 
quarter in wliich be may be resident, cer- 
tificates setting forth the names or name 
and places or place of abode of any 
slaves or slave, who, in the judgment and 
belief of the party so certifying, may-'be 
sufficiently instructed in the principles bf 
religion to understand the nature andx>lr^> 
ligation of an oath. And* the comraaffd- 
ants of the several quarters in tlie said • 
island shall, and are hereby required to, 

I transinit such certificates as aforesaid to 
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Uie protector and ^ardian of slaves, who' 
ahali, and is hereby required to, register 
the aame in a book to kept by him for 
Chat purpose, tlierein stating the date of 
every such certificate, and the name and 
|ilaee of abode of the per8on4>y whom the 
aame may be granted, and of every slave 
' lOMSf^l^d and included therein ; provided, 
y^ertheless, tliat no priest, minister, or 
public teacher of religion, not being a 
clergyman of the church of England, 
or a minister of the Kirk of Scotland, 
shall be competent to grant any such cer> 
tificate, 08 aforesaid, unless his maj'esty’s 
principal secretary of state, iiaving tife 
department of the colonies, or the go> 
vernor or acting-|^overnor for the time 
bqjng of the said island of Trinidad, 
aball have granted to such priest, minis- 
lar, or public teacher, a license in writing I 
to act as an instructor of slaves in the 
said island ; and unless such license shall 
be in'force, and have been first registered 
at the office of the said protector of 
slaves. 

•- S6. ** And it is further ordered, that no 
person shall henceforth be rejected as a 
witness, or considered as incompetent to 
give evidence in any court of civil or cri- 
minal justice in the said island, by reason 
of bis or her being in a state of slavery, if 
the person or persons producing or tender- 
ing him or her as a witness shall produce 
and exhibit to the court a certificate under 
the hand of the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves, that such proposed witness 
is> fegistered in the beforementioned book; 
and the protector of slaves shall, and he 
is hereby required to grant, without fee 
or reward, to any person making applica- 
tion for the same, a certificate, of the fact, 
whether any such proposed witness is or 
is not registered in thesaid book; provided, 
nevertheless, that no person being in a 
state of slavery shall be admitted to give 
evidence in any civil suit or action in 
which his or her owner is directly con- 
eemed, or in any case where any white 
penon rosy h^ charged with or prosecuted 
for any ofience punishable with death ; 
provided also, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend or be construed to ex- 
tmd, to render any slave a competent 
witness in any case in which such slave 
wbuld be incompetent to give evidence if 
4EeN>f she were of free condition. 

• ** And it is hereby further ordered, 

'that the salary of the protector and goar- 
^sn of alaves shall by hiaa be taken and 
Mcfiwd ialievandiafiittsstisfaetiM 


all fees, perquisites of office, advantages 
and emoluments whatsoever ; and that if 
the said protector and guardian of slaves 
shall take or receive directly or iydireq^’A ' 
any fee, perquisites of officaet'uxbliteM, 
or emolument, other than besides his 
said salary, for or in respect of any act, 
matter, or thing done or performed by 
him in the execution of such his office, 
he shall incur and become liable to the 
payment of a fine equal to twice the 
amount of what be may so receive, and 
shall moreover become disqualified from 
holding sucii his office. 

38. *' And it is hereby further ordered, that 
the said protector and guardian of slaves, 
shall on the first Monday next after the 
25th day of December, and on the first 
Monday next after the 24'th day of June, in 
each year, deliver to the governor or 
acting.govemor for the time being of 
thesaid island, a report in writing, ex- 
hibiting an account of the manner in 
which the duties of such his office have 
been performed during the half year next 
preceding the date of such his report ; 
and especially stating the number of the 
actions, suits, and prosecutions, in which 
I he may have acted as the protector of any 
I slave or slaves, with the dates and effects 
of all the proceedings therein, and the 
particulars, of all the returns which by 
virtue of this order may have been made 
to him by the commandants of the several 
quarters within the said island ; and the 
names of the persons, if any, against whom 
he may have instituted any criminal prose- 
cutions, under and by virtue of this order, 
togetiter with a statement of the names 
of all slaves who may have been certified 
to him as being competent to give evi- 
dence in any court of justice, together 
with the number of licences which may 
by him have been granted for the mar- 
riage of any slaves, with tiie number of 
marriages appearing to have been solem- 
nized in pursuance tftereof, together with 
the amount of the sums of money depo- 
sited in any savings banks, in the said 
island, together with a statement of the 
names of all t^ slaves manumitted under 
the authority oftthis present order; and the 
governor or acting-governbr for the time 
being of the said colony, shall thereupon- 
administer to the said protector of 
an oath that such report contains a 
and accurate statement of the 8ev«i«u 
matteib and things therein referred te: 
and when ud ao aoon ap the said protec- 
tor of alaves shall have made sdcii hSr 
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half yearly report, and shall in manner 
aforesaid nave been sworn to the truth 
thereof, then, and not before the said go- 
•wrnor acting-governor shall issue to 
l ^ in m r^l^rotector and guardian of slaves 
aKrarrant upon the treasurer of the said 
island for the amount of his salary for the 
half year next preceding the date of such 
report, and the said governor shall, and he 
is hereby required, by the first convenient 
opportunity, to transmit such report as 
aforesaid to his majesty's principal secre- 
tary of state having the department of 
the colonics. 

39. And it is further ordered, thatifthe 
protector and guardian of slaves or any 
commandant of any quarter in the said 
island, or any other person, sliall wilfully 
and fraudulently make, or cause or pro- 
cure to be inade, any erasure or interline- 
ation in any of the books, records, or re- 
turns herein before required to be made, or 
shall wilfully falsify any such books, records 
or returns or shall wilfully make, or cause 
or procure to be made, any false entry in 
any such book, record, or return, or snail 
wilfully and fraudulently burn, cancel, or 
obliterate the same, or either of them, or 
any part thereof, the person or persoos 
so offending shall be, and be deetned, 
adjudged, and taken to be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being thereof con- 
victed, shall suffer such punishment as 
is hereinafter directed* 

40. And it is further ordered, that 
any of the people called Quakers who 
may be resident in the said island, be- 
ing required to take any of the oaths 
prescribed by this present order, may, 
and they are hereby authorised to make 
their, his, or her solemn affirmation in lieu 
of such oaths ; and that any person tak- 
ing any oath, or, being a Quaker, mak- 
ing his solemn affirmation under or in 
pursuance of this order, who shall be 
convicted of swearing or affirming falsely, 
shall incur and suffer such punishment as 
by the law of the said island may be in- 
flicted on any persons guilty of wilful 
and corrupt pegury. 

41. And it is hereby further ordered, 
that any person wbetmay D^opvicted ofany 
act hereby declared to be misdemeanour, 
shall, if of free condition, be and become 
liable to a fine not exceeding five faun- 
hfBi pounds, and not. less than fifty 

^nc||uds, sterling Engluh money, or to 
imprisonment for any time jUDt exceeding 
six months nor less than one month, or 
both to fine and upprisommot, at the dis- 
JL0 


cretion of the court by which any such 
person may be convicted; and in case 
any person shall be so convicted of any 
cruelty to any slave, the' said court shall, 
and is hereby authorised at their discre- 
tion to declare Uie right and interest of 
the person so convicted in and to any 
such slave to be absolutely forCw^od to 
his majesty; and all such offencGs\|s 
aforesaid shall be heard, tried, and iw 
quired of by and before the court for cri- 
minal prosecutions in the said island, and 
all siicii pecuniary fines as aforesaid, and 
all flthcr pecuniary fines imposed by this 
•rder, he recovered in the said 
court, and shall be paid and payable in 
equal moieties, one half to his majesty, 
and the remaining half to any person or 
persons who may commence any suit** or 
prosecution for the same. 

42. “ And be it further ordered, that if 
any person shall be twice convicted be- 
fore any tribunal in the said island of in- 
flicting upon any slave any cruel or un- 
lawful punishment, the person so convicted 
shall, in addition to the penalties herein- 
before mentioned, be declared by the 
court before which such second conviction 
may take place, absolutely incapable in tlic 
law to be the owner or proprietor, or to 
act as the manager, overseer or super- 
intendent of an/'slaves or slave within the 
said island; and all and every the slaves or 
slave, of which, at the time, of such se- 
cond conviction, any sucii person ma^^.bc 
the owner or proprietor, shalj thcncetorih 
become, and be absolutely forfeited to 
and vested in bis .majesty his. heirs and 
successors. 

*43. ■* And it is further ordered, that the 
governor or acting governor of the said 
island shall, within one month next after 
this present order shall be received by 
him, make known the same by proclama- 
tion throughout the said isldnd; and tliat 
the said order shall be in force in one 
calendar month next after the date of 
such proclamation and not before* 

«*And the right honorable Henr^^ Earl 
Bathurst, one of his majesty-s prnicipal 
secretaries of state» - having the depart- 
ment of the colonies, is to give thenecKSS- 
sary directions herein.’* 


^ TAe King^^A proclamation. 

<< Georob R* 

*<]Whereas it has been represented wus, 
that the slaves in some of our West-India 
Colonies, and of our Possessions on the 
Continent of South Amerlcfli have been 
4 A 


j 
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•rroneoudy led to beliere that orders 
bad been sent oat by us for thmremancU 
^tioot And whereM such belief bas 

E reduced acts of insubordination, which 
are exdted our highest displeasure: 
We have thoi^bt fit, ^ and Mrith the ad* 
else of our pnry council, to issue this 
prodamstion : And we do 
h/i/lSby declare and make known, that the 
41aTe population in our said colonies and 
possessions will be undeserving of our 
protection if they shall fail to render 
entire submission to the laws, as well as 
dutiful obedience to their masters: 'And 
we hereby cbau^e and command all out- 
gevemors of our said West-lndia Colonies 
andimssessionsi to give thefullest publicity 
to this our proclamation, and to enforce by 
all'iegal means in their power the punish* 
ment of those who may disturb the tran- 
jililliey and peace of our said colonies and 
polsessions. 

** Given at our Court at Carlton House, 
this 10th diw of March, 1824, and in the 
5th year or nor reign. ** God save the 
King.*' 

The said papers were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

AMM.ionATioN or THU Condition or 
THB Slavs Population in ths Wbst 
Inoibs.3 Mr. Secretary Canning then 
proceeded to address the House as fol- 
lows: 

Sir, I rise to discharge du^ to the 
House, botl) as the mover of the resolu- 
tions whhdl were passed on the 16th of May 
lest year, and as tiie oigan, in Ais House, 
of the government which undertook 
to Carry the principles of those te- 
lalutions into effect. With a review 
of the measures which have been adopted, 
and of the course which has been pursued, 
by bis majes^'s government, in obedience 
to those resolutions, it is my intention to 
combine another subject, kindred in its 
nature; 1 mean, a proposition for the 
mme effitctual abolition of the odious 
trade which fpmished to the West Indian 
CdouiM that population, the condition of 
which it is now our study to ameliorate, 
l Aall postpone, however, to the conelu- 
atonof what I have to state to the House; 
the latter subject, on whidi 1 anticipate 
an entire concurrence; 'end shall address 
in the first instance, to (he contents 
of tire papers which I ha#e just laid upon 
.the table. 1 begin, Eir, with regueaiing 
that the reslontions of thelfith ef May 
188S, may be send. 


The Clerk then read'the following ve- 
solutions: 

H "Resolved, nsm. cea. *'That it is ea- 
pedient- to adopt effectual and '^ecisiw^.; 
measures for ameliorating the 
of the Slanre Population in his majesty a 
colonies : 

" That, through a determined and 
persevering, butat the seme time jodicioua 
and temperate enforceulent of such mea- 
sures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the character of 
the Slave Population, such as may pre- 
pare them for a participation in those Civil 
rights and prhrfleges which are enjoyed by 
odier classes of his majesty's subjects. 

" That this House is anxious for the 
accomplUimenit df this purpose at the 
earliest period that shall compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves tbem- 
selvm, with the safety^ of the colonies, 
and with a fiiir and equitable eonsideration 
of the interesta private property .”3 

Mr. Secretaiy Canning continura.— 1 
am desirous. Sir, that the House should 
have present to its mind the text of these 
resolutions; because it is by the spirit and 
meaning of them, that the conduct of hia 
raajesty'a government bas beUii guided, 
nese resolations therefore, and not any 
more sweeping principle, or any more 
wide-spread theory, consthuce the crite- 
rion by which the conduct -of the govern- 
ment la to be judged. 

UnddubtCdly, Sir, if thetW be a question 
at which it is impossible for any person, 
the most careless, to look withindiflerence, 
but which any man, who approaches it as 
ainibject of legislstion, must view with 
the deepest awe— it is the question now 
before us. To speak of Hie difficulties 
which encompass it, as compared with 
almost any other question which has ever 
occupied the attention of parliamefnt, 
would be to draw but 'a faint and.fbeblu 
picture of those diflteuUies : they are, 
indeed, apparent to the most casual ob- 
servation ; but he who has to probe tusd 
prove them, for the purpose «f applying u 
remedy, finds them thickening'arouud hm 
at every step, und leaving him fVaqaeiitly 
nothing but a S||ioioe<0f-*evte. FoNaida- 
ble, however, as Hieqaestion is, ia ItswM- 
sent shape, it is unboubtedfy less so, waB 
it was last year, wheo ^t'^^poUudM'fo 
theHouse* ■A(tbat<ttme,'we'bifdto 
odr eouree aihidit veafll^g prei«dM>9k 
and opposite -WkMfvllganciCs Wfbnndi^ ; 
beset on tboWehaad with tbaOrieSy'whidt 
would not silfitr ftoc Wr astabHsbaiettt to 
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iiaiidin-tb«ir w«y;BiidQatlw«dMr bwdt (pent. Wlul«» with a deliberate purpoM* 
«ith long>eatid>Ii«hed inlereata* wd inve-, and with a steady band* «e are carrying' 
leratn habiu of thinfciiig^ aensiniveiy jeal* forward, in Ui. due coune, an ameliora- 
■ of^ny innovation or correpti^ tion of the condition of tbe Slave, 1 hop8 
^^^j^tradictory inapuiaes were alike and I believe, that we act in obedience to 
oi^sed to any practical step thatcoidd the feelingaoftbe House and the Country, 
be taken to forward what all adnutted to ip taking e^cial care not to drive the 
be expedient, the amelioration of the plough ware over the rights and p^osaes* 
condition of t^ negro slave. siona of our West-Indian fellow aulljeuab 

The coneurience of the House in the Tbf^, Sir, are the principles on whidSa 
reaolutions of last year baa considerably his majesty’s government have acted; an^ 
narrowed the ground of dispute : 1 hope by these, principles, I saj', they are desir- 
1 shall not be considered as misrepresent- ous to be judged. If there are those who 
log the collective sense of parliament, and thii^c that enough has not been done, or 
the general feeling of the country, when 1 yiat more might have been done in the 
describe that sense and feeling to have same tiifte, they will now have an oppor- 
been an unequivocal abhorrence of Sla- tunity of laying befoK the ,House any 
very in the abstract ; gw acknowledgment schemes or propositions df*their own. 
of the almost hopeless difficulty of curing But I think 1 shall be able to shew, that 
all its horrors ; but adetermination, never- we wisely made the resolutions of this 
theless, to look the evil in the face, and to House the rule of our conduct;— and that, 
endeavour steadfastly to apply to it such in the mode and in the degree which was 
remedies as might mitigate, if they were cootomplated by the House, we have dona* 
not powerful enough to extinguish it. But much for the welfare of the Slave, witlt 
the repeated sanctions of the 4egislature, the least possible hasard to the interests 
the settled rights of inheritance, and the of his Employer. Amongst all the ma- 
various ramidcations of property aqd of barrassments attending the discussion of 
interest growing out of tnem, create im- this question, an obvious one is this, that 
pediments which the House are not pre- not a phrase can be uttered upon it by a 
pared to sweep at once away, in order that responsible adviser of the Crown, which is 
we may have a clear stage for the exhibi- not liable to be seized by one or other of 
tion of theoretical experiments. I hope, the conflicting parties, and wrested to 
therefore, I do not mur^resent the sense their own purposes. Now, Sir, 1 declare 
of the House of Commons, when I say, in the outset, that, if 1 know myself, 1* 
that, in passing (ho resolutions of last year, have considered this question in all ita 
there was no general disposition to encou- bearings with the most scrupulous impar- 
rage any thing like a sudden emanci- tiality. If I have any partial feeling at dl 

{ tation of the negro ; that the House looks arising ftons the habits of roy early life, it 
brward to the termination of slavery, as is one strongly favourable to the cause of 
the result of a gradual and general im- general abolition. From the time at 
provement in the coodition of the slaves, which I first was honoured with a seat in 
and not as the consequence of an instan- this House, 1 have been an humble, but a 
taneous proclamation of general freedom, sincere and zealous labourer in that MUse. 
I hope 1 do not misapprehend tiie feelings But although I liave always been friendjy 
of the House and of the Country in taking to the abolition i^the slave trade, 1, in 
their intention to be, that bis migesty’s common as I think with othera, the most 
ministers should consider not only w^t zealous friends of that abolitmn, have 
mayberightintheory,butwlwtwillbewise always kept that questidn distiact from 
in practice ; not oaly how to do the great- the one which is now introduced, 
est possible good, but hqw to do it with I do not mean to say timt I rimyld be 
the least possible mischief. 1 hope I may guilty of any breach of ikitb, or thto I or 
add that, in the opuiioua of the House sod others who have been equal^^fovousabJo 
of the Country upon tfasi suMect, there is to the abolition of the. slave .Or|Be, would 
P 9 mixture of bostji^ty or of ill-will to- be obnoxious to a charge of inconsistency 
wards iodividupls whose lot is cast in in now avowing the intention of abolishing 
/.hyse distant re^na, in which the system slavery. But 1 must be permitted to say, 
,£^'ahsveiy exists; regiona which, nctwitb- that tho mmt zealous advocates 
amoding their separation, are sjubject to abolition of the trade, if they entcrtaii^ 
the pcetecticii of the British Crown, and this iqtentimi. studiously concealed i>^: 
antiuad to. the (nre of the British partia- osy, not only concealed, but denied any 
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lotention of aiming at an object which was 
Indeed represented by their adversaries, as 
the natural and necessary consequence of 
the success of abolition. I am sure that I 
have myself frequently denied in debate 
that 1 looked to emancipation as the 
necessary consequence of the abolition. 
Ain I tjicreforc an enemy to the gradual 
relairtlfon of the system of Slavery i 
forbid.-^lf 1 am asked, whether I 
am for the permanent existence of slavery 
in our colonics, 1 say, No. But if I am 
asked, whether I am favourable to its im- 
mediate abolition, I say, No. And, if ham 
asked which I would prefer, permanent 
slavery, or immediate abolition, t do not ; 
know whetbej^ under all the perplexing ‘ 
circumstances of the case, I must not say, 

- 1 w^uld prefer things remaining as they 
we : — not, God knows ! from any love 
for the existing state of things, but on 
account of the tremendous responsibility 
of attempting to mend it by a sudden 
change. 

^ Happily, however, wc arc not driven to 
either of these extremes. Between the 
two, there is an open debatable ground. 
By gradual measures, producinggradualim- 
provemciit, not only may the individual 
slave be set free, but bis very status may be 
ultimately abolished. Such has been the 
progress of improvement in nations of Eu- 
rope that once were most barbarous, and are 
«iow most polished. But such a consumma- 
tion is not a measure of single enactment and 
of instant effect. Much is to be done, and 
and much is t6 be forborne, before wc can 
hope to arrive at it. Tlic co-operation of 
adverse parties and the concurrence of 
various circumstances arc requisite for its 
accomplishment : and after all, the mea- 
sure will eventually make its way rather 
by the light of reason than by the coercion { 
of authority. { 

The papers. Sir, which I have laid upon 
your tabic, consist in part of reports re- 
c^ved from some of the West-lndia colo- 
nies, and in pa[rt of explanations of the 
scheme which the government has devised 
for carrying iifto operation the views of 
the House as disclosed in the course of 
the last Session. 

Gentlemen are aware that the colonies 
are divided into two classes ; one of which 
(the smaller number) are governed W the 
^ 9 ^n, without the intervention of local 
Ugisgitive assemblies ; tbOj other and 
larger class have legislative assemblies 
fflimed in miniature after the model of 
those of the mother Country. As such 


assemblies ar« not a little jealous of the 
rights and privileges, by the possession of 
which they resemble the institutions of the 
parent state, the colonies of the :!^st cl^ 
are much the more easily 
Experiments may therefore be tried fmh 
greater facility in the colonies wholely 
governed by the Crown ; in Trinidad, for 
instance, in St. Lucic, or in Demerara. I 
name these colonies in the order in which 
1 conceive the existing state of their laws 
to be favourable to such an experiment. 
Trinidad formerly belonged to the Spa- 
niarcls, whose generalslave laws arc incom- 
parably the mildest ; St. Lucie, to the 
French, whose code is in the next degree 
favourable to the slave population ; and 
Demerara, to the’^utch, whose treatment 
of their slaves is perhaps the least favour- 
able of the three ; but whose laws provide 
nevertheless some institutions for the care 
and government of the slave population, 
which may be employed and improved to 
advantage. 

With respect to Trinidad, I cannot 
omit to observe that about twenty years 
ago 1 in this House called the attention of 
government to that colony, the possession 
of which was then recently confirmed to us 
by the peace ; and submitted a motion to 
theeflect that Trinidad should not be placed 
on the same footing as our other colonics 
by the grant of a legislative constitution; 
but should be reserved under the unfetter- 
ed dominion of the Crown, for the purpose 
of experiments for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. One part of my 
proposition was, indeed, that the importa- 
tion of slaves into Trinidad should be en- 
tirely discontinued. In that object I did 
not succeed ; but I cannot forbear to con- 
gratulate myself and the House, if that 
motion of mine, though not altogether 
successful, has had the effect of keeping 
Trinidad in a state, in which an example 
may be set there by the direction of the 
executive power uncontrollable by any 
legislative assembly. 

The course intended to be pursued 
with respect to the Island of Trinidad, 
will be shewn by reference to an order in 
council, which is to be found among the 
papers laid on ti^ ^^ble. 

With the permis^ph of the House, 1 
will state to them shortly ^he different re- 
gulations which that order in council 
prises. The House will have the gov^ 
ness to comimire what is there done mth 
the statement which 1 made last seMion, 
of what ought to be done ; and 1 think it 
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will appear that none of the points upon 
which I dwelt, on that occasion, have 
been neglected. 

^In thirst place, it is directed by tnis 
Jbouncil, that the shocking and 
umemly practice of the chastisement of 
females by the whip, shall be entirely 
abolished. Here, Sir, it is but justice to 
say, that the abolition of this punishment 
has also been recommended by the reso- 
lutions of the West-India Body in this 
Country, in the course of last year. It 
is also no more than justice to add, that 
some of the Colonies have adopted, some 
even anticipated, the recommendation. 
To raise the weaker sex in self-respect, 
as well as in the esteem of the stronger, 
is the first step from tuifbarism to civil- 
ization. 

The order* in council next abolishes the 
use of the whip, when applied to males, 
as a stimulus to labour — that wanton 
and degrading use of it, which places the 
Negro slave on a footing with the cattle 
of the field. The whip is not to be carried 
into the held by the driver, nor is it to be 
borne as a symbol of authority. It is not 
in any case to he employed summarily ; 
—but it is not, as to males, to be laid 
aside as an instrument of punishment. 
The House will sec that it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, when brandished as a symbol 
of authority, and applied to the brute 
nerves of the negro as an incitement to 
labour : or when used for the infliction of 
a punishment, of which the reasoning 
faculties of the slave can appreciate the 
justice. Even as to males, and as an 
instrument of punishment the whip is to 
bo employed only under certain regula- 
tions, both wfth respeet to the amount of 
infliction, and to the time. Delay of 
punishment for some time after the com- 
mission of the offence is the best security 
against abuse from suddenness of passion. 
It is further provided that witnesses shall 
be present at the punishment of a slave ; 
and that all punishments shall be accu- 
rately recorded. These alterations at 
once raise the mass of the negro popula- 
tion from the brute state to that of 
man. 

To provide the religious in- 

struction and woalfi^ is an object first 
indeed in impoixance, but necessarily 
subsequent in order to those which 1 
hr already mentioned ; because it is 
not till the Slave population are raised in 
the scale of nature that they can be 
capable of comprehending, or fitted to 


receive, the blessings of Christianity. It' 
is intended to increase the amount, aiM 
widen the basis of the Ecclesiastical Esta» 
blishment in the West Indies. Thai Es- 
tablishment was founded for the benefit 
of the Whihe Population alone. It was 
no more calculated for the Negro than 
for the brute animal that shares bir. toils. 

I am not stating this as a matter^ ^ 
charge, but as a matter of fact. Thijp 
Establishment, though founded on the 
princinlcs of the National Church, will not 
exclude other denominations of Chris* 
tianib The authority and the discipline 
uf the ni^ional church will be lodged in 
Bishops,^ to be resident in the Ccdonles. 
With religious worship will be combined 
religious instruction. It is not my bu- 
siness on the present occasion to troiible 
the House with details : but here, Main» 

I am bound to do justice to the West- 
India body in this country, who have de- 
clared their anxiety for the institution of 
religious instruction, and to more than one 
of the colonies which have already acted 
upon that declaration. 

Sir, after religious worship and religious 
instruction naturally come those charities 
of life, which religion promotes and sanc- 
tifies. The order in council enjoins the 
local government of Triiiidad to encourage 
marriage. This injunction, I am again 
bound to say, and I do so with much 
satisfaction, is in perfect consonance with ' 
the recommendation of the persona most 
interested in the colonies, who reside in 
this country, and has also* received a 
ready assent in many of the colonies. In 
consideration of marriage, and of the 
other charities of life, which grow out 
that connexion, it is provided by the order 
in council, that in all future sales— I fear 
that 1 must still use that word— families 
shall not be separated. In transferring 
slaves from one property to another, care 
will be taken in future that husband and 
wife, or reputed husband and wife, and 

f iarent and child, shall not be severed 
irom each other. 

The influence of family ties will natUf 
rally beget in the mind of the slave an in- 
creased desire of property. The crater 
in council gives the security of law to 
that possession of property which is at 
present respected by custom ; and enjoins 
that measures shall be taken to secur^^fto 
the slave the power of bequeathing at ^ 
Us death. In aid of these provisions it. 
has been thought advisable (however 
singular it may appear, that a very late 
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Imrentioa of a country fiir advanced in the moment-*<to an CMmihation, probing 
cbiOiaationt siioaldbe MippMed capable bie intellect to the quick, by questiona 
of taUag root in a rude society like that wlych he may not be able to comprehend: 
•oftl^'^West Indies),— it baa been thought but it will be known at once, di^en ag|a 
•adv^t^ I say, to institute a Bank, in I individual slave is proposed as 
wrtdiO the little savings of slapes may be on a trial, whether he is one of that claos 
•'aOCUntllatcd* To the right of enjoyment, whose evidence has been certided 'to be 
and to ahe power of bequest, secured by admissible. It is just to state, that under 
lapC v31 M thus addea the further secu- certain qualifications, the evidence of 
inj derived from the over^watching eye slaves is already admitted in the courts of 

of public observation. justice of Dominica, Grenada, St. Yin- 

sir, when, by measures of this kind, cent's, and 1 believe St. Christopher’s, and 
new ideas are infused into the mind of the Tobago. 

negro,— when he is lifted from a level A natural consequrace of the determi» 
with Ae beast of the field,— wbep be has nation to impart i^gious instruction to 
bM allowed to take his stand amongst tbo the slaves, will be the abolition of Sunday 
hiiiwan race^ markets, and of Sunday labour. The 

« Cislumque tueri order in council '(srescribes this abolition, 

JSIBUS, at erectoB ad aiders toUece vultna soon as the means of religious worship 
when he has been taught to appreciate diall be estabUsbed. It presdribes imme- 
the endearments of family connexions, diately a restriction of the Sunday mar- 
the tiles of kindred, and the blessings of ket, within certain hours— ultimately, as 
prope r ty,— when his nature, as well as his 1 have said, its total abolition. In some 
condition, has been thus improved,>-4hen of the colonies tiiis regulation is already 
cones the fit opportuitity for considering partially anticipated, 
a subject, which is surrounded by many By this process, and by these degrees 
pneucal difficulties— the admissibility may the slave be gradually fitted for the 
of the evidence of slaves in courts of last grand consummation of benefit, the 
Justice. * power of acquiring his freedom. Hereto- 

It vMuld be as wild to say, that the evi- fore the restraints on granting manomis- 
danoo of slaves should be indiscriminately tiona wese ealremdy numerous : but these 
adnitted in all eases, as it would be unjust are now comnderably reduced ; several 
to exclude it in all cases. In this eountiy, taxes and imposts have been removed in 
*'a pevsea in the situation of a slave-wl do diiforent colonies ; and in others, a like 
not mean politically, bi}t morally— an in- disposition has been manifested. The 
font, whose mind m b<M suffidently ex- order in council, however, goes beyond 
p a n d e d to bd able to estimate tbo obligsv what has been hitherto at all generally 
tioD of an oath, is not permitted to give practised in the colonies. It ordains that 
avidenoe. * It it first ascertained, by ex- a negro, who has acquired sufficient pro- 
dtainatioB, that the mind of the infant*ia party, shall, under certain guards and 
in Act so matured, as to be capable of regulations, therein set foA, be iotitlcd 
comprehending tbat obligation. It would to purchase his own freedom, the freedom 
be impropw to admit the evidence of of W wife, or that of his children. 

Blacks without a similar guard. It is pro> 1 have thus. Sir, stated to the House, 
posed, therefossk that those persons who the provisions of the order in council. 1 
atw to have the care of instructing the no- know, that, with respect to the last point, 
groes should have power to certify, not nsmeW, the purchase of freedom, great 
erith respect to a particular case in which prejudice, great dislike^ great appreben- 
the evidence of a slave may be wanted, mn, prevails. I am far jrmn saying tbat 
but generally,* tbat sudi and such slaves it is not a perplexing question : but the 
have made such advances in civilisation as prindpje has been admitted to a certain 
to be cognisant of Ae nature of an oath, extent in St. K^t’s, and also in TrinidaA 
A is proposed, tbat a register of such No principle h« considered ssimprac- 
slaves shul be kept, constituting as it were ticable, which ha^ V*en in a tingle in- 
a privileged class, and presenting (what is stance, been voluntarily admitted in the 
thwq n ringof all human action) sqmethmg West Indies. It is astonishing how n^h 
'fjBttf'lu object of ambition to their fellow- good might be done by merely colleci$B% 
itevas. Under this arrangement tba and bringing to bear on one society, ul 
coaspataqcy of a slave ta give evidence the bmieficial regulations which aro scat- 
iw judged by . subjecting hint at tered through the diffinynt colonies. J 
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admit on the one band, that the exhtence tieidtt geaentitfn of dnves. Sir, la tho 
of such beneficial regulations affords an interval whieh has elapsed since the de> 
answer to the general declamation whi^h bate of last May, 1 have turned that mat* 
hsis beet^eard about the total neglect ter in my mind with the most painful 
aho^X^j Jlnment of the'negroes by West- anxiety ; and 1 bound to declare, that 
Indwn governments and proprietors : but with tne mo|t sincere desire to come to 
1 mast on the other hand contend, that the the conclusion most favourable to the 
people of this country, who, on account cause of humanity, 1 cannot concur in 
of their distance from the colonies, are the hen, member’s proposition. Ifitwere 
compelled to look at them through the carried into effect, it would, in my op\ 

eyesof othen, are entitled to consider Dioo» be productive of tbegrratesttajorj* 
as good authority for any improvement ‘not otdy to the white popMation, but also 
of which the}' recommeno the introduc- to the Blacks themselTe»— £Mr. BoxtOtt 
tion, the fact, that what they wish to heresobserved acroes die taUe, that he 
recommend has been by any one West- qply proposed to emancipate the cbMren 

Indian community already voluntarily of the existing slaves, not the slam 

adopted. themselves^. 

1 will now reoapituidte the improve- The hon. gentleman is not prepared ta 
ments which governnient propose to eflbct grant eanncipation to the existinggeiiaa 
in the island of Trinidad First, Abo- ration of slaves. Certainly not. ItR 
Htion of the use of the whip with regard in the fulllightoffreedomoneyesseareelv 
to females entirely— discontinuance of unsealed, eyes from which the sodeo a£ 
the use of the whip as applied to males bondage have not yet been purged away, 
as a stimulus to labour— restrictions on would indeed be a perilous experiment, 
the infliction on males of punishment by But would it not be scarcely less unwise 
the whip. Secondly, A religious estab- to hold out the hope of emancipation tO' 
lishment and religious instruction;— and the next generatien bf negroes? The 
in order to give time for the acquirement slave would view the freedom which wae 
of that instruction, the abolition of the thus placed in pvemect*before him, ds an 
markets and of slave labour on the Sim- infhnt views any object of desire, without 
day. Thirdly, encouragement ef mar- the faculty of mdcolating the distanc# 
riage amoiw the slaves — the keeping to- which separates biro from it. To hold 
gether of ramilies of slaves, in sales or out the prospect, for a future generation 
transfers of estates ; the securing to slaves might create iHtsatisfiiction in the present ' 
the enjoyment of property, and the right race of slaveoi and render their aetodi? 
to distribute it at their death. Fourthly, existeMe intolerable. 

The admissibility of the evidence of slaves The course which the goVCrninMit pro- 
under certain regulations; and lastly, a poses to pursue is, to arrive at the liberation 

K wer to the slave to purchase his own of the child through the instrementality 
icdom or that of his wife or children. ofHhe porant. Enable ttfff negro to 'pur* 
These are the chief objects of the order diasehis own freedom, enableliia egudly 
in council. Such is the example which to purchase that of his oApring,wlieiiet>er 
the government are disposed to set in the be shall have acquired the means of doiim 
island of Trinidad; and it is hoped so; and the opt^ betwran himself ana 
that other colonies will follow an exam- his child being left to his own feelings, 
pie so set, without the apprehension of how probable is it that those fedingi 
danger. may lead him to prefer the liberation df 

I am aware that whilst witii respect to his child ! On the romlrary, if we w or n 
tile last point alluded to in the order in ' to take tile rising -generation Wf alavM, 
council— the power to be inven to alaves or thOM hereafter to be bdlrn, under- tira 
to purebase tneh- own freedom, or tbac of special protection of th# legMaturni -dfl- 
thetr wives or children— government has pronesea by the ‘hen. member, euMMe 
gone beyond the genar^isassent of the might perham be tenmted to look dpeia 
West^lnuia body,^Afai!y have Mien very their offiipridflt widi feelings, I wtt'wit 
thert of the def/rw of some excellent s^y of nmqr, bnt with feeHnn dir- ellMr 
tok^'faonourable persons. I knew very than those <ff tmmixed satianetiili, ^w*di 
the boo. gentleman <epposite whidi a-parent ought >to eatotempleiemkec , 
(Mr. Buxton), last year stated, that he tappinem and prosperity wfhfrcliHS. 
was diiposed to go a shorter way to work. Immediate emancipation - to'tbe naff*® 
and to enact the emandpalioQ wf wpar- bhudf, 1 am mott happy to heat tira 
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hon. ^jgeotteman disclaim. It w^^ld 
indeed be a ilatal gift* To be aa&ly 
mjoyed'it must be gradually andjdbligently 
wned. ** Hand facilem esse viam roluit,*’ 
iatte .tiondition under which it has pleased 
^viae Providence that all ^le valuable 
^j^jects of human aspiration should be 
IHtained. This condition is the legitimate 
stimulant of laudable industry, and the 
jTi^t corrective of ambitious desire. No 
^ort of an individual, and no enactment 
cif a legislature can relieve hun^ nature 
from the operation of this condition. To 
attempt to shorten the road between dgsire 
and attainment is nine times out of teg 
to go astray, and to miss the wtshed-for 
object altogether. 1 am fullv persuaded 
that freedom, when acquirea under the 
regulations prescribed by government, 
vrill be a more delightful as well as a more 
safe and more stable possession than 
if it were bestowed by a sudden ac> 
^lamation. 

. In dealing with the negro. Sir, we 
must remember that we are dealing with 
a being possessing the form and strength 
of a man, but the intellect only of a 
child. To turn him loose in the man- 
hood of his physical strength, in the 
maturi^ of his physical passions, but in 
the iniancy of his uninstructed reason, 
would be to raise up a creature resembling 
the splendid fiction of a recent romance; 
the hero of which constructs a human 
form, with all the corporeal capabilities 
of man, and with the thews and afaiews 
of a giant; font being unable to impart 
to the work of his hands a perception 
right and wrong, he finds too late that he 
has only created a more than mortal 
power of doing mischief, and himself 
iiecoils from the monster which he has 
made. 

Such would be the ^fect of a sudden 
emancipation, before the negro was pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of well-regulated 
liberty. I, therefore. Sir, would proceed 
gradually, because I would proceed safely. 
I know that the impulse, of enthuriasm 
would carry us mum faster than 1 am 
ivepared.to go; I know it is objected 
tlwt all ibis preparation will take time. 
Take time. Sir! To be sui^ it ^ill; to 
be. sure it should ; to be skre it must 1 
Time, S|uf!-> why,— what is it we l^ave to 
deg^ widi ? Is it witiMfn evil of yesterday’s 
^^Mdgini with a thing which hss grown op 
in our time— of which we have watched 
fte growth — ^measured the extent, and 
which we have ascertained the means of 


correcting or controlling ? No; we have 
to deal with an evil which is the growth 
of centuries, and of tens of centuries; which 
is*almo8t coeval with the Deluge ; whipk 
has existed under different mai^v.mis 
since man was man. Do gentlemenSin 
their passion for legislation, think that 
after only thirty years’ discussion, they 
can now at once manage as they will, 
the most, unmanageable, perhaps, of all 
subjects? or do we forget. Sir, that in fact 
not more than thirty years have elapsed, 
since we firat presumed to approach even 
the outworks of this great question ? Do 
we, in the ardour of our nascent reforma- 
tion, forget that during the ages for 
which this system has existed, no pre- 
ceding generatiow^ of legislators has ven- 
tured to touch it with. a reforming hand? 
and have we the vanity to flatter ourselves 
that we can annihilate it at a blow ? No, 
Sir,no: — wc must be contented to proceed, 
as I have already said, gradually and 
cautiously; and what I have now laid 
before the House, is I,fluttcr myself, suffi- 
cient for the first step in a process which 
will widen and strengthen as it goes. 

It is the intention of the government, 
Sir, after having established the system 
which 1 have explained, in Trinidad, to 
extend it to the other colonies in which 
the power of the Crown is unshackled. 
The same instructions which have been 
sent to Trinidad, arc to be forwarded 
to St. Lucie ; the ontv diftcrence will be, 
that as in Trinidad tney are grafted on 
the Spanish -law, in St. Lucie the ma- 
chinery of the French law will be employed 
for carrying them into operation. ^ It is 
intended also to extend the experiment 
to Demcrara and its dependencies : where 
indeed, it would have been first tried, 
but for the intervention of the unfortunate 
occurrences which have lately taken place 
in that colony. 

I shall be asked what is likely to be 
the effect produced by the adoption of 
these measures in Trinidad, St. Lucie, 
and Dcmerara, upon the other West- 
India colonies which have legislatures of 
their own, and W many of which the 
communication of the wishes and inten- 
tions of parli^ispjjU has certainly been 
received with a sf^emny thing but con^ 
ciliatory. I shall be ndied what are the 
sptendons of the government, as to those 
colonies ; by what means it is intendq^^o 
hying them to reason, and to induce them 
to adopt the views and second the deter? 
minations of narliament ? 
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Sir, if it were possible for me on a 
question involving so many important 
interests, so many perplexing considgr- 
ations, i^d so many contingencies re- 
qujj^^Ag > tfd be calculated with the utmost 
coolness and deliberation; if it were pos- 
sible to indulge, on such atiToccasion, any 
personal feeling of irritation at the manner 
in which his majesty's government, and 
among them, myself, as a member of that 
government, have been treated by some 
of the West-India assemblies, 1 might 
be tempted to resort to measures of re- 
prehension and coercion. But, Sir, I can 
assure the House that I am actuated by 
no such fjcling; and that 1 am not inclined 
to resort to any such measures. On the 
contrary, I should consider it most unwise 
and most unbecoming to do so. In the 
chullitiuii of anger (for I will call it 
nothing more), observable in the pro- 
ceedings of some of the legislative assem- 
blies, 1 see much to blame, indeed, — 
much to excuse — something to pity, but 
nothing to punish. Nothing I am aware 
would be easier than to put an end to the 
dispute ut once, by overwhelming power ; 
but 1 see no necessity, and I am sure 1 
feel no inclination, for such a proceeding. 
If, indeed, there were any thing liko an 
equality of strength between the legislature 
of this mighty kingdom, and the colonial 
assemblies, as was the case in a struggle 
in which this country was heretofore 
engaged with her colonies, then might 
parliament, roused by insult as well as 
opposition to a feeling of exasperated 
dignity, denounce vengeance against Ja- 
maica. But as I do not mean the thing, 
I w'ill not use the language. 

There are three possible modes in which 
parliament might deal with the people ot 
Jamaica: First, as I have said, it might 
crush them by the application of direct 
iurce;— Secondly, it might harass them 
by fiscal regulations, and enactments 
restraining their navigation; and, thirdly, 
it may pursue the slow and silent course 
of ^ temperate, but authoritative, admo- 
nition. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am asked 
which course 1 would advise, I am for 
first trying that which ][ bfve last men- 
tioned; 1 trust we ":^ver be driven 
to thcsecopd; aiv-i respect to the 
first, I will now s^y that no 

feeling of wounded pride, no motive of 
q»sJtionable expediency, nothing short 
of real aad demonstrable necessity, shall 
induce mg to moot the awful question 
of the transcendental power of parUaincnt 
\ OL. 


over every dependency of the British 
Crown. That transcendental piwvcr is an 
arcanum of empire, which ought to bo 
kept .back within the penetralia of the 
constitution. It exists, but it should be 
veiled. It oliould not be produced upoa 
trifling occasions, or in cases of petty 
re rac tori ness and temporary misconduct. 
It should be brought forward only in the 
utmost extremity of the state, where otli^ 
remedies have failed to stay the raging 
of some moral or political pestilence. — 
Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be easy to 
select passages from the Jamaica gazettes, 
which according to all legitimate infer* 
euces of reasoning, ought to putpnrlianient 
in a towering passion: but 1 ntiist confesa 
that upon a moment's reilecHom I find 
my indignation restrained by consiuerafion 
of the poweiiessness of the body from 
whom tlic oflTence comes, companed with 
the omnipotence of that to which it is 
oilered. The consciousness of superior 
strength disarms the spirit of resentment* 

1 could revenge but I would much rather 
reclaim. 1 prefer that moral self-restraint 
so beautifully expressed by the poet, when 
he represents Neptune as allaying the 
nild waters, instead of rebuking the winds 
which had put ilieiu in a roar. 

^‘Qiios c.i;o»tse(I If lotos prafsiat i!oinpoiicrc fluctus,^ 
'If there be any gentleman in iJic 
inaica house of assembly, who mcdilatei 
the acquisition of fame and popularity by^ 
opposing wluit he pleases to call the 
encroachments of the mother country, and 
who is preparing himself for*his contem- 
plated career, by conning over the 
speeches of Washington and Fi'miklin, 
wb shall act most judiciously, by taking 
from him all lofty grounds of quarrel: 
by disappointing his patriotic ardour of 
contentious logics of inflammation ; and 
by leaving him to found liis insurrection, 
if insurrection he will have, on an abstract 
admiration of the cart-whip, and on % 
resolute claim of his free-born right to USR 
that instrument at his pleasure. 

I am convinced. Sir, that unless Parlia^ 
ment should injudiciously Supply fuel to 
the flame, this unprovoked ardour wil] 
gradu^iy expire. When the patriots dia* 
cover that no Parliamentary Commissioner 
is coming out to control t'nem— -that no 
army is on its way to subdue them — no 
navy to blockade their ports — they v'ill 
have leisure ami temper to reflect calmly 
on what has passed ; and finding no just 
cause of offence and no plea for -crying 
out against oppression, they will, 1 doubt 

4B 
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not, at DO distant time, be convinced oF 
the reasonableness of the measures recom- 
aiended to their adoption, and will pre- 
pare themselves to act, by their own power 
and discretion, consonantly to the wishes 
of this House. « 

Indeed, Sir, situated as Jamaica is, be- 
tween warnings and examples, having St. 

£ omingo on the one side, and Columbia 
A the other, with Trinidad, St. Lucie, 
and Demerara almost in her view, I cannot 
believe that she will long hold out in her 
resistance. I cannot believe that much 
time will elapse before we shall lean/ that 
the planter of Jamaica is anxio^isly em- 
ployed in emulating the endeavours of the 
governmerTt in Trinidad, to improve the 
cohditi jn of his Negroes. 

Kn the full assurance that this will be the 
case, so far from entertaining any hostile 
feeling towards those who have been so 
hberal of their comments upon us, the 
government is most anxious that Jamaica | 
should participate to the fullest extent in 
all the advantages likely to result from the 
proposed regulations. One of the Epis- 
copal Establishments is intended to be 
fixed at Jamaica v, the other in the Lee- 
ward Islands. 

For the support of these Establishments 
it will not be necessary, for a time at least, 
that any demand should be made on the 
finances of the Islands. I will not now 
enter into any detailed calculations upon 
this head, which do not indeed come pro- 
perly within^ this general view of the ques- 
tion ; hut I will merely express my hope, 
that for the first two years the expenses of 
these Episcopal Establishments will qot 
exceed the amount of the interest of that 
sum which my right hon. friend has pro- 
posed Co appropriate to the erection of 
new churches in this collnl^3^ Two years 
will probably elapse before any portion of 
that fund will be required for the purposes 
for which it is ultimately intended. There 
is another fund also which may hereafter, 
when graduallj' relieved of the burthens 
which now e^ist upon it, be applied to 
the puriMises of the proposed establish- 
ment, I mean the four-and-a-half-per-cent, 
or Leeward Islands* Fund. I am author- 
ized to state the disposition of the Crown 
to refrain from granting any fbrthcr pen- 
sions out of this fund; until the burtnens 
now upon it shall have been so far reduced, 
^as to set free a portion of it, applicable to 
*the Wcst-lndian Episcopal Establishment. 

Sir, *I have now nearly done. Being 
desirous of putting the House generally 


in possession of the principle and plan 
upon which the government proposes to 
act, without exciting angry feeliijgs on any 
side, I shall carefully and studipuslyabr 
stain from all unnecessary refleettohs^^on 
this important and painful subject ; im- 
portant from the extent of the interests 
which it embraces, and painful inasmuch 
as it involves the consideration of the lot 
of so large a portion of our fellow creatures, 
whose present state in society cannot be 
contemplated without the deepest feelings 
of commiseration. On the other hand, 
however, it is a question full of hope, 
seeing that the attention of parliament 
and of the country has been directed to 
the subject ; and seeing that there exists 
on all hands a wish and determination to 
apply remedies to the evil, not indeed 
with an indiscreet haste wliich would ra- 
ther injure than benefit those whose wel- 
fare we arc anxious to promote, but with 
a temperate and well-considered zeah 
As one of the best modes of forwarding 
our object, I would most earnestly conjure 
those non. gentlemen both on one side of 
the House and the other, who may take 
part in this discussion, whether From mo- 
tives of personal interest, or from motives 
still more powerful than any considerations 
of interest, to refrain from exaggerated 
statements, from highly-coloured pictures 
of individual suffering, which can nave no 
other effect than to exasperate discussion 
into animosity. 1 iiitreat gentlemen to 
reflect that any conflict on tliis subject in 
this House will not be merely a war of 
words. If this night's debate should be 
angry and intemperate, the inferences 
drawn from it elsewhere will be fatal to 
the peace of the 4R>lonies. False hopes 
will be excited among the slaves ; a spirit 
of resistance will be engendered among 
the planters ; improvement in the lot of 
the negro will thus be placed at a greater 
distance than ever ; and the lives and pro- 
perties of the white population of the 
colonies will be placed in hazard and 
jeopardy. 

1 intreat hon. gentlemen particularly to 
bear in mind, that in the discussion of this 
question in this place» we have, as if by 
tacit agreemdBC^^iqp^en generally of 
slavery and of a Slave^opulation without 
adverting to one essential characteristics 
which distingoishes the slavery of the 
W^st Indies nrom all others— I meanlhft 
physical alienation which arises from 
the indelible difierence of colour. We 
who live not on the spot can conceive 
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but a faint idea of the nature of this aliena- 
tion. But let it not be forgotten that our 
debates are read with avidity in the Gq]o- 
nies by the different classes, in which this 
principle IS working with full force. 

No gentleman comes into this House 
to take part in this question, who is not 
some way or other, more or less connected * 
with individuals whose all is involved in 
the discussion. Let us recollect what 
prodigious ruin one unguarded expression, 
dropt in the heat of debate, may occasion 
to those whom we would not willingly 
injure— while it is at the same time clear, 
that the most ardent and enthusiastic 
eloquence cannot hasten the enjoyment 
of freedom by tliosc who are not yet in a 
fit state to receive the boon. 

If we are to do good ( which I earnestly 
hope and smcercly believe we may), it 
is not to be done by sudden and violent 
measures — but b}' efforts of a patient and 
comparatively tame character; by mea- 
sures slow in their progress, but stead}' 
and sure in their operation ; measures 
wdiich must be carried into effect not by 
a few individuals of rare talents, and con- 
spicuous zeal ; but by the great body of 
those whom the advocates of the negro 
distrust and seem disposed to put aside. 

Yes, Sir, if the condition or the slave 
is to be improved, that improvement must 
be introduced through the medium of his 
master. The masters arc the instru« 
nients through whom, and by wliom, you 
must act upon the slave population and 
if by any proceedings of ours we shall 
unhappily place between the slave and 
his master tlie barrier of insurmountable 
bostilitv» we shall at once put an end to 
the best chance of emancipation or even 
of amendment. Instead of diffusing gra- 
dually over those dark regions a pure 
and salutary light, we may at once kindle 
a flame only to be quenched in blood. 

I am not aware, SSir, that it is necessary 
for me to detain the House by entering 
more into detail, nor will I be induced to 
sin against my own precept 1^ diverging 
into general observations. I therefore 
here take my leave of the existing state 
of the Negro Population. 

Connected, however, ‘.7ith that state 
from which we are endeavouring gradually 
to rescue so large a portion of our fellow- 
creatures, is (as I have stated at the out- 
of my speech) the consideration of 
the inhuman traffic by which they .were 
brought into their present condition ; and 
for the total abolition of which, so far as 


regards this country and her colonics, 
the friends of humanity are indebted to 
the exertions of my hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Wilbeforce). 1 am convinced that 
me slave trade is entirely and effectually 
abolished wkh respect to our colonics. 1 
know that other persons entertain a 
different opinion ; but after the most 
anxious inquiries on the subject, I feel 
perfectly confident that with respect ti. 
the British West-India Islands, the pro- 
hibition against the introduction of slaves 
is sacredly observed. It is nevertheless, 
true^ that the introduction of slaves 
into forq^n colonics continues to an enor- 
mous extent. All the efforts of this 
country to procure the active co-opera- 
tion of other powers to put down the 
traffic in slaves has been ineffectha). 
Among the plans which have been sug- 
gested for that purpose, it has been fre- 
quently suggested that all persons guilty 
of slave-trading should be rendered ob- 
noxious to capture, not oldy by the 
vessels of their own country, but by 
those of every other power — in other 
words, that the slave trade should be 
declared piracy. A good deal of misap- 
prehension, however, prevails upon this 
point. 

It has been supposed by some persons, 
that a congress of sovereigns— the con- 
gress of Verona for instance— might liave^ 
taken upon itself to declare slave-trading 
a piratical offence, and thereby to make 
the individuals engaged in it amenable to 
an universal inter-national law. This is a 
complete mistake. England must surely 
be the last country in the world to admit 
tliat any congress of sovereigns could 
constitute a law, universal in its operation 
on states not party to its enactment. 
The only way in wliich this desirable ob- 
ject could be ohtuiiie<l would be, that 
every nation should for itself declare 
slave-trading to be a piratical offence in 
its own subjects. We have in the law of 
England many statutable piracies. But, 
supposing such a law p^ssc^ here in 
respect to the slave trade, the effect upon 
the foreign slave trade would be no- 
thing, unless we could persuade other 
nations each to pass the like law, and all 
to co-operate for its general execution. 
Now, Jwe have more than once proposed 
both to the government of France, and to. 
that of the United States, to give recipro- 
cally by treaty, a right of mutual visit and 
seacrh in all cases of suspected slave- 
trading. When it is considered how 
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niBny delicate points oF national pride, of 
tnaritime la«v and niaritiuie tight are 
fimched by such a proposition, the House 
will not be surprised that it has been by 
no means cordially received. By France 
it has been more than once Rejected al- 
together, But it is with no small feeling 
of graiification that 1 am now enabled to 
State to the House that many days have 
not elapsed since a treaty was signed on 
the part of this country by my riaht hon. 
friend near me, the president of the board 
of trade, and a right him. relation of 
mine, his majesty’s minister to the 
United States of America, anck on the 
part of the United States by the Ame- 
rican miiiisfer in London, by which treaty 
Gr^ut Britain and the government of the 
United States concede mutually to each 
Other, under certain regulniions and re- 
strictions, tins long-soiigiit right of visit. ' 

This treaty authorizes the mcn-of-war 
of either nation to detain the incrchant 
vessels of tile other, if suspected of being 
engaged in slave-trading: provided, tlml 
both countries hliall have previou»-ly 
adopted the same law respecting that 
crime, hy constileting it by lavv a piracy. 

TIjc ilou.se is probaldy aware that the 
legislature of the United States has 
already passed a law to this effect. It is 
niy intention to-night to propose, with the 
iJeave of the Mouse, to bring in a bill for 
Hic like purpose. Slinuld that bill pass, 
the navies of Great Britain and of the 
United State's will lienccfortli act in co- 
operation, to extirpate, so far ns regards 
their two countries, this abominable 
traffic altogeilu r. 

The present is not the most convenient 
time for entering into a detail of the pro- 
visions of the treaty ; but those who re- 
collect the difficulties which have hitherto 
obstructed the completion of any such 
agreement, must rejoice to find that all 
.these difficulties have been adjusted. 

There are on both sides points of dignity 
reserved: and care has been taken to 
preserve the general boundaries of ma- 
ritime law : but upon the question of the 
slave trade, the powers reciprocally given 
are ample, and 1 trust will be found 
Cffectunl. Each country reserves the ad- 
ministration of its own national law for the 
punishment of its own subjects : But the 
^iglit of capture is common to both. For 
instance, if an American man-of-war 
kihould capture a British slave-trader 
](andUrod forbid she should not, if such 
an one could be found), or, vice versa, a 


British man-of-war an American slave- 
trader — the captured vessel is to be re- 
mitted to the nearest ship of war of its 
own nation, or to its nearest native mari- 
time port, for adjudication:-— each coun- 
try thus aiding the other in detecting the 
crime; but each judging its own sub- 
jects. I trust that the rcaliaatiun of this 
arrangement between the contracting par- 
ties will not be the limit of its beneficial 
operation: for when the two greatest 
maritime nations in the world — the two 
nations, I mean, who by the extent of 
thqir commercial navies expose the widest 
surface to the operation of this new law 
~so fur compromise their maritime pride, 
and subdue their deeply-rooted pre- 
judices, as to submit themselves to each 
other's vigilance and in(|uiry ; it surely 
may bo hoped that in any future discus- 
sions for the universal abolition of the 
slave trade, tlic joint representations of 
Great Britain and America may be em- 
ployed with peculiar force and grace and 
consi>teiicy, to induce otiter nations to 
lay aside all feelings of repugnance which 
may stand in the way of their accession 
to so truly virtuous and beneficent a con- 
federacy. 

Sir, it only remains for me to thank 
the House for the patient indulgence with 
which they have listened to me ; and to 
conclude with moving ‘‘For leaver to bring 
in a bill for the more eli'ectual Suppres- 
sion of the African Slave-trade.” 

Mr. Fotvcll Buxton rose, and addressed 
the House nearly as follows - 

Mr. Speaker ; — In rising to express my 
sentiments upon tlie subject of t^e com- 
munications which we have just received, 
I think I cannot do better than to draw 
at once the broad line of distinction 
which presents itself to my mind. My 
feelings are not only different, but totally 
opposite, on several parts of that state- 
ment. To one part I can give my ready 
and cordial approbation : whilst I have 
listened to another, and that unfortunate- 
ly — delicately as it was handled, and 
rapidly as it was dismissed— by far the 
mos^tmportantjportion, with no other feel- 
ings than those of painand disappointment. 

The fir^t question to wliich I would 
address myself is this — are w'e so bound, 
either by the reason of the case, or by posi- 
tive tngagement, as to be debarred lr^«m 
discussion this night ? Last session, his 
niajesty*s government cook the subject of 
the West Indies under tbeir own direc- 
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tion ; and We cheerfully consented^ to its 
surrender, ha^rlg obtained a distinct 
pledge from government, that the condi- 
tion of tjie sl:ive population should be 
ameliorated. The pledge stands thus 

Tfiai it is expedient to adopt eflec- 
tual and decisive measures for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the slave population 
in his majesty's colonies : 

That through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such mea- 
sures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the cliaractct||Of 
the slave population, such as may prepfifc 
them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges, which arc enjoyed 
by the other classes • of his majesty 's 
subjects : 

That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
earliest period that may he compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves, the 
safety of the colonies, and uitli a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of 
all parties concerned therein.” 

Such, Sir, was the pledge ; and when 
it was suggested to the right hon. gentle- 
man, that the colonial legislatures might 
not consent, he replied, that ** he thought 
they would ; but if not, if any resistance 
should be inanitested to the expressed and 
declared wish of purliament, any resis 
tance, 1 mean, whieli should partake, not 
of reason hut of contumacy, it would 
create a case — a case, how'cvcr, wdiich 1 
trust will never occur — ^upon which his 
majesty's government vvouid not hesitate 
to come down to parliament for counsel.” 

I intreat the House to consider, how 
full and comprehensive this pledge is. It 
includes all the colonies. It makes no 
difference between such as have, and such 
as have not, -colonial legislatures. It 
draws no nice and refined distinctions^ 
such as we have heard this night, 
between the better government of Trini- 
dad, the middling of St. Lucie, and the 
worst of Demerara* It promises ameliora- 
tion. To what extent ? To all the 
slaves in all the colonies. What kind of 
amelioration ? Determined and effectual: 
such as shall lead to the extinction of 
slavery : for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by the other classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, is, in other words, deliverance^rom 
siaverv. And when? At the earliest 
period compatible with the well-being of 
the slaves, the safety of the eolomes, and 


a fair and equitable consideration oF the 
interests of alt parties concerned therein. 

Could I interpret the speech oF th^ 
right hon. gentleman into a recognition 
of this pledge, and a declaration that his 
majesty’s government were* determined 
that it should— that every part of it 
should— be substantially fulfilled— could 
I indulge the flattering expectation, that 
the accomplishment of our hopes and the 
fulfilment of this pledge was delayed in- 
deed, but not a tittle of it abandoned— 
then should I consider, that we were 
houiftl to abstain from discussion. And, 
if the ri^it hon. genilcman will now give 
me to understand, that government will 
not suffer that pledge — nor xftiy part of 
that pledge— lo be infringed 5 that ^he 
promise — the whole promise — is sacred, 
and shall, if not to its very letter, in its 
full spirit be fiilfilicci, ]ie imposes silence 
upon me. But, Mir, if f am to learn, that 
the engagement given hs to all the colo- 
nics, is to be frittered down, at present 
at least, to a single islsntd if the advan- 
tages promised are to be granted indeed 
to the ihirty*tVous;ind slaves of Trini- 
dad, but withheld frotp tlie ihree-hun- 
drcd-and-fifly-thousaiul in Jamaica, and 
the scventy-thousaitd in Utirbsdocs if 
the earliest period” is con^truetl to mean 
some time uiiricfined, and so distant, tliat 
no man can say in what century it will take 
place if our pledge to do this is now to 
mean no more than that we will suffer* it 
to be done, by the slow ^nd gradual 
course of admonition and example— then, 

I see no reason why ten centuries may not 
eljfpse, before the negroes are freed irotn 
their present state of rnelanclioly and de- 
plorable thraldom ! And then I do say, 
that we who have engaged in the cause 
are bound by every conceivable mo- 
tive — by every prudential considera- 
tion— to demand the fulfilment of the 
pledge given to seven hundred thousand 
of our fellow creatures— not in words, 
indeed— but virtually and in feet ; and, 
to my mind, to be observed the more sa- 
credfy, because they have not the means, 
either of compelling its enforcement, or 
of complaining of its violation. We, at 
least, will be no parties to such a deser- 
tion of duty — to such a breach of faith. 

Now^ Sir, as to the Order in Council. 
That order merits, 1 think, the full and . 
cordial approbation of all those who*are 
interested in the welfare of the Negr<»es. 
’ntcre may be — I would guard myself so 
far— minute details nnd particulars, which, 
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upon close examination, and when the 
documents shall be before us, may seem 
to i^mit of improvement. But, I do not 
hesitate to say, that its general principles 
are Mund and just ; and no difference of 
opinion as to minor points, noathe positive 
objection I feel to the course which is to 
be pursued towards the colonies which 
have legislatures of their own, shall induce 
me to withhold my acknowledgement, 
that, so far as the order in council is to 
extend,' so far the right hon. gentleman 
has faithfully fulfilled the pledge which, 
at his solicitation, parliament gavef du- 
ring the last session. * • 

I shall now endeavour to follow the 
right hon. gentleman, and take the heads 
of his statement, in the order in which 
he has submitted them to the House. 

First, as to the Flogging of Females. 
That practice is tojpe abolished in Trini- 
dad. So far I rejoice. At present, a fe- 
male slave, the mother or the wife of a 
negro, may, in the presence of her son or 
her husband, be stripped naked, stretched 
upon the eartli, and cart-whipped [Loud 
cries of No ! no !] — I request gentlemen 
to wait, until the fit opportunity arrives 
for reply and contfadiction, if I am wrong. 
1 well know the difficult situation in which 
I stand. No man is more aware Ilian I 
am, of my inability to follow the brilliant 
and able speech which has just been deli- 
vered. But, I have a duly to perform; 
and 1 will perform jt. I know well what 
X incur by this. 1 know how I call down 
upon myself the violent animosity of an 
exasperated and most powerful party. 1 
know how reproaches have rung in my 
ears, since that pledge was given; ahd 
how they ring with ten-fold fury, now 
that I call for its fulfilment. Let them 
ring ! Rather than 1 will purchase a base 
indemnity for myself, with this stiog on my 
conscience. You ventured to agitate the 
question. A pledge was obtained. You 
were therefore, in some sort, to be con- 
sidered the holder of that pledge, to which 
the hopes of lialf a million of people were 
linked. And* then, fearful of a little un- 
popularity, and confounded by the daz- 
zling eloquence of the right hon. gentle- 
man, you sat still — ^you held your peace, 
and were satisfied to see his pledge, in 
favour of a whole Archipelago, reduced to 
^ a single island. 

Frepeat, then, that by law of the West- 
Iiidia Islands, a female may be stripped 
naked, stretched upon the earth, held 
down by four negroes, iu the presence of 


her father, her husband, or son; in the 
presence of a whole gang ^and cart-whipped 
by^ fifth. This practice is to be abolished. 
IVevailing throughout the West Indies, it 
is to be abolished in Trinidad. * 

The right hon. gentleman has told us, 
that in rfusing any class of persons from 
a servile to a civil condition, the first step 
towards improvement is an observance 
of the difference of sex. I need not say I 
admit this. Can it bo expected, that any 
thing like decency, or modesty, or con- 
jugal fidelity — that any one of that large 
clw of virtues, without which there is no 
figmle virtuc-'-and without female virtue, 
there is no virtue at all— can we hope that 
these will be displayed in a country, where 
the women may be publicly stripped, and 
shamelessly punished with the cart-whip ! 
Is it to be expected, for example, that a 
young negro female will be chaste, and 
reserved, and exercise self-respect, when 
she may, at any moment, be (logged be- 
fore a gang of men } We have been told, 
that licentiousness is the characteristic 
of the negro ;and that has someiimes been 
used as an argument against us. It has 
been said, ** can you hope to raise to the 
level of yourselves, a class of persons 
so gross, so licentious, so destitute of de- 
cency, as the negro females generally are ? 
It is impossible.*’ ladmitit. It is impossible, 
so long as this exposure is permitted. And 
I fully concur with the right hon. gentle- 
man — if you mean to improve the cha- 
racter of the negro, this is your first step. 
This is to be done in Trinidad. But then 
comes the painful reflection. This first 
step towards improvement is not to extend 
throughout the West Indies. The prac- 
tice, ** unseemly and shocking," as the 
right hon. gentleman terms it, of Hogging 
females, is to be prohibited in the Co- 
lonies immediately under the Crown. Is 
the practice less unseemly, and less shock- 
ing in Jamaica, or in the other Islands 
which have colonial assemblies? [Mr. 
Canning here said across the tabic, that 
this regulation was alsQ to include Demc- 
rara and Bcrbice3— I am aware of it. 
They are ultimately to feci the benefit of 
the change ; and so are all the rest of the 
Islands, at the proper time. But, who 
shall say when that proper time*’ shall 
arrive ? 

The right hon. gentleman, indeed, in- 
dulges sanguine hopes, that our views^nd 
feelings, with respect to slavery, will be 
adopted by the Wesuindia Planters. ‘ I 
I should be glad to know, where the right 
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hon. gentleman has gathered the hopes in 
which he indulges of their ultimate acqui- 
escence— where he gathers any thing Kke 
/in intimation of any thing like a disposi- 
tion, on the part of the planters, either to 
embrace the views, or to yield to the 
wishes, of the English nation. 

Let us see how this proposition to 
abolish the use of the cart-whip upon fe- 
males was received in Jamaica. It was 
furiously and scornfully rejected. The 
planters assumed the tone of an injured, 
insulted, and resolute people. How was 
it received in Barbadoes ?— Barbadocs, 
which, 1 have heard, boasts her superior* 
rity to the other Islands — which has taken 
the title of Little England’* — and 
where the number of planters educated in 
England have inirouuced a remarkable 
congeniality with the English feelings and 
manners i Gentlemen have probably read 
Mr. Hampden’s speech. 1 speak of that 
speech with respect ; because, contrasted 
with some other publications, it is liberal 
in principle, and moderate in language; 
and it appears to be the work of an intel- 
ligent and well-educated gentleman. Mr. 
Humpden docs us the honour to concur 
in most of the propositions which we last 
year made. Mr. Ilampdcn is a friend to 
the religious instruction of the slave— pro- 
vided this country will pay the expense of 
it. He rccominends the abolition of Sun- 
day markets, and the removal of fines on 
manumission. He goes further even than 
wc go, on the subject of negro evidence. 
His local knowledge, and practical expe- 
rience, enable him to say tiiat that evi- 
dence might be admitted without danger 
or detriment. Then he comes to the 
question of flogging females. Thcre^hc 
loses his temper. He contends, that this 
proposition shews lord Bathurst to be a 
bitter enemy of the colonics. After pro- 
ceeding in this strain, at a considerable 
length, he relaxes into better humour, and 
indulges in some very pleasant jokes on the 
subject of cart-whipping naked females. 
He says, that that practice may shock our 
notions of gallantry, but that the black 
ladies have rather a tendency to an Ama- 
zonian cast of character, and that their 
husbands would be extremely sorry if they 
wereput beyond the reach oflhe cart-whip. 
When I read this sportive passage, my 
mind naturally reverted to the authentic 
records, which have been printed by the 
order of the House ; and there 1 find dam- 
ning proof of the terrible excess to which 
this practice has been carried. 


It is painful to me to state, and will 
doubtless be as painful to the House to 
hear, these sad details. I shall confine myt 
self only to those which have occurred 
within the last seven or eight years. 

The firsts case 1 shall refer to is the 
case of Mr. Edward Huggins— not the 
celebrated case of Mr. Huggins, who, 
himself a magistrate, in the presence of 
other magistrates, and in the public mar- 
ket-place of Nevis, in the year 1810, inflic- 
ted on one negro 115 lashes; on another 
6S ; on another 47 ; on another 165 ; on 
anofticr 242 ; on another 212 ; on another 
t81 ; on»another 59; on onother 187; on 
a negro woman 1 10 ; on another woman 58; 
on another woman 97 ; on another woman 
212; on another woman 291 ; on another 
woman 88 ; on another woman 49 ; on 
another woman 68; on another woman 
89 ; and on another woman 56— for which 
treatment the following whimsical reason 
was assigned by his son— he conceived 
that moderate measures, steadily pursued, 
were most likely to produce obedience.” 
But, the case to which I refer, is of a 
more recent date. It occurred in the 
year 1817, and is to he found in the pa- 
pers printed by order of this House on the 
13th of April, 1818. 

It appears, by those papers, that an of- 
fence had been commiriecl, for which Mr. 
Huggins inflicted punishment upon Iwo^* 
male negroes. << Ilicliard," says the wit- 
ness, ** was laid down and flogged with a 
cart-whip. 1 reckoned ninety, lashes while 
I was there. 1 then left the place, and 
went up stairs. During that time the 
flpgging continued ; and, after I had gone 
up the stairs, which are a considerable 
flight of steps, and gone to a window, three 
lashes more were given. To the best of 
my knowledge, he received altogether a 
hundred lashes. David was then laid 
down and flogged. During the punish- 
ment of David, I was up stairs. He re- 
ceived eiglity lashes with a cart-whip, from 
the same driver. William Nolan, the 
thief, was then laid down,, and received 
from twenty-five to thirty lashes. He bad 
been flogged the preceding day by mOt 
and had received about the same number 
of lashes. Mr. Huggins then cdled out, 

* bring out the ladies that are crying, V 

* He then pointed out a woman named 
Thisbe. She was laid down, and^had 
twenty-two or twenty-three lashes. *Mr. 
Huggins then said, < there were some 
more and the driver pointed to another 
woman named Ccessy. She was laid down 
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. mid received about twenty latheii. After 
which* Mr. Ilugains said, ‘cry nowl* 
^'llisbe said, « I did nat cry, sirM* During 
ib^ punishment of the negroes, he ob- 
served the driver relax in his exertions, 
whan Mr. Huggins said *you damned 
rascal, did not I order you to fiog him V' 
Thu witness further states, that this 
threat was once or twice repeated by Mr. 
Huggins-— that the driver appeared alar- 
med, and at one time put his hand to^ his 
hat and said, **do, sir; do, Mr. Huggins; 
that’s enough !” 

Here, then. Sir, is a female puMicly 
flogged. What was her grave ^offencec 
The witness says, << I believe Tnisbe did 
beg Mr. 'Huggins to forgive Richard. 
She was sitting down with her apron over 
her face : her crying was natural.’* Na- 
tural, indeed ! for the two men flogged 
were her brothers and the negro who 
used the instrument of punishment, was 
the father of the victims I 

Mr, Huggins declares, that he was ig- 
norant of this relatiomhip. Rut, to what 
must that ignorance be ascribed i To this : 
chat he inflicted punislimcnt without in- 
quiry, under iho jii'pulsc of his passions. 
The next case' is that of the negress 
AmiTicsi.” She was*’ says the Reve- 
rend Mr. Wray, ** a soft, inoffensive, good- 
working creature, tier crime was this. 

- Sim had a little girl in the manager’s 
house, who was formerly in our school. 
The manager’s wife had put the churn at 
the creek’s side. Somehow' or other it 

J ot away, mid was probably carried down 
y the tide. The child was blamed for 
ItfUing it go, and tlio mistress had her 
auverely punished with a tough bush rope. 
America came to the house when she 
beard of it— not to find fault with the 
woman, but to reprove her child, and to 
talk to her. 'I'Jie tiiatiager’s wife got angry 
With her for coming to the house and 
talking there, and probably considering it 
iiilerfering with her authority, drove Tier 
awuy. Whether America answered again 
ojr not, t do not know. The manager 
was from buniu two or three weeks taking 
his pleasure, as lie had been a short time 
before, and of course the management of 
the estate was left with this coloured wo- 
man and the overseer, who was well 
known to be one of tlie most drunken men 
.in the colony. When tbe manager came 
faotfle, be directed to be tied down. 
Jna, one of the witnesses# vras presaot 
white America was brought up for punish- 
IMOC. 8he wiabpd to speak to the oiana- 1 
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ger, but ho refused to bear her until be 
had flogged her. 

jQ. Did he see that America was with 
child at the time ? 

/(. I, as well as the other negroes 
and the manager knew# that she was with 
child. 

Q. How was the manager occupied, 
during the punishment ? 

A, He was smoking. As soon as the 
punishment was begun, he ordered the 
boy to bring fire to light liis pipe. 

Q. ** What number of lashes did tfie ' 
woman receive f 

• A* I counted a liundred and seventy : 
first, ninety-five, when the manager asked 
America wliy she was saucy to his wife. 
She replied, ^ 1 was not so : I was only 
angry with iny child.* lie then gave her 
seventy-five lashes more.” 

The witness concludes with saying, 
<< the woman, after receiving her punish- 
ment, was very weak, and was assisted to 
the sick house by two of the drivers; 
where she miscarried.*’ 

The Reverend Mr. Wray says : *« I saw 
out of my window poor America come 
limping, from her wounds, up to my 
house. I wish 1 could describe Iier looks 
and gestures, when she approached us. She 
had been released from the stocks three 
days. We examined the wounds she had 
received on her buttocks ; Jier posteriors 
had been but one wound. We looked 
with amazement and pity upon the long 
furrow's which the whip had made, and 
w'liich were now scaled over, but from 
which, by the use of a pin, matter would 
have dropped. The sight was dreadful. 

I am persuaded no fanner would have 
p^'mitted a servant to have cut up an in- 
'diflerent horse, as this pregnant woman 
was cut up : every stroke had cut deep, 
and fetched blood. Tlie tyrant (for 1 
can call him nothing else) stands over 
the drivers w'ith a stick in his hand to 
flog tlicjni, if they do not lay on severely. 
Only conceive for a moment, two strong 
men, with heavy cart-whips corded, flog- 

f png apoor unfortunate, prcgn.^nt woman, 
aid flat on hci belly stretched on the ground 
naked, with her hands and feet tied stakes# 
receiving upwards of onebundred-and-fifty 
joshes, with one driver on one side, and 
other on the otiier ! . After which slie 
was taken, and both ber feet made fast 
in tbe stocks, for g fortnight or more, ly- 
ing with her vQuads upon a flat form of 
bird wood# te a state of pregnancy, and 
none of her fttends permitted to give hep 
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any thing to eat ! It seems she hardly 
knew what she was flogged for. 

Overeen, the manager, being asked, 
if he had exceeded thirty-nine laslifts ? 
•laughingly replied. * I gave a Dutch 
thirty nine/* 

In his defence, it w'fls not disputed, that 
the woman America had been punished, 
at the time and in the manner stated ; 
but it was contended, and attempted to 
be proved, that she had hecn punished 
according to the letter of the law. 1 wo 
Kiiropeuu overseers were called : one of 
whom prevaricated in the most gross 
iiuiiner. and was. In consequence, com- 
mitted to tile custody of the marshal 
for contempt, and prosecuted for perjury ; 
and the other did not depose to any sin- 
gle point in favour oT ilie prisoner, and 
also swerved from truth. 

Overeen states, that she was sent to 
the sick-house, wliercshe remained eleven 
or twelve days, as a piinishineiit. conceiv- 
ing that the punishment she liad already 
received was inadequate for the inipertU 
nent language slie had made use of. 

Nothing is wanti'd to make this case 
complete, but the Sentence of the Court: 
** Whereas^’ says the Fiscal, «‘a crime of 
the nature of that of wliieii the prihoner 
stands cliargcd. is not to he tolerated in a 
land where justice prevails, but requires 
to heexom|>}ariJy punished, so as to deter 
others from the comiiiissioii of the like* 
offences, the C-ourt coinltMtin the said 
Jacob Overeen to be confined m the com- 
mon gaol of the colony. f»>r tlic space of 
throe calendar mouths, and to pay a fine 
of three luitulred guilders'’ (about six-aiid 
twenty pounds sterling), logiithcr with 
costs.'* 

'Hie next case 1 shall cite i< one which, 
on a former occasion, I slated to this 
House. It is the ease of Michael Curly, 
in IS Hi. I shall only stale a pa&sage from 
the governor’s despatch : 

By these papers your lordship will 
perceive, that this Carty was convicted 
hofore a special court, assembled for his 
trial, of having caused a poor young ne- 
gro female, his property, to be stripped 
naked, and her hands being lied to her 
feet with tight cords, a stick was passed 
under her knees, and above the elbow- 
bend of her arm, a large cattle chain was 
fastened round her neck with a padlock, 
and in this agonizing posture^ exposed to 
tlie burning heat of the sun. was this 
wretched female tortured from morning 
until night ; constantly, during that time. 
VOL. X. 


floggetl with a severe cat by her inhumarx 
master and servant, in the wanton 
and barbarous manner : sometimes on her 
buttocks; at other times, being turned 
over on the stick, on her face and breasts." 

The House sliall now hear Cavty's sen- 
tence, in titb words of colonel Arihur : 

** Convicted of all this load of cnornii- 
t}'; with the unfortunate young fVmal.'. 
before their eyes, lacerated* in a manner, 
the recital of which is shocking to huma- 
nity ; her wounds festered to such a de- 
gree, that her life was considered in the 
grci'.test danger; still this picture of hu- 
man misery, and liiiinan depravity, could 
^lot rouse a lioiuluras jury to award such 
a punishment against the offender (whom 
they found guilty to the utmost extent) 
as bespoke their commiseration for^tlie 
former, or their detestation of the latter. 
Fifty pounds, .lamaica currency, equal to 
about thirty-live pounds sterling, was (he 
)>enalty deemed adequate to the crimes of 
the oileiuler ! a man in nillufut cireiiiu-* 
stances, worth thousands of pounds ; and 
the poor feiunle was doomed to icmaiii 
the slave of this cruel wretch, still more 
exasperated against her tliiui evto /’ 

The next is the cas<; of Mr. Bowen, a 
inagistrnto of Honduras, in the year 
IS'JI. ’Hie (.lovernor says, “ In order 
that I might be under no error frcmi mis- 
represent a lion, J attended tin* trial, and 
(he following circumsfanccs were nwist, 
clearly and most distinctly priivt-tl ; in., 
deed, not denied : that on tim Ir.ire suspi- 
cion of having made away with suriio 
handkcrchieis committed to her care to 
dispose of. a poor female slave was tied 
yp. by order of her owner, and severely 
flogged, and then hand-cijne<! and sliao 
kled, placed in an old store, infci-led wiili 
vermin and noisome flies oi' this eounfry : 
after being in this sitUiilion for five days 
and nights, Serj-.mt Hush, ;i military 
pensioner, interceded with IMr. Ilowi.-n 
for her release, and having pledged him- 
self, if the handkerchief'^ were not found, 
to pay the exorbitant sum demanded, 
the poor creature was libcriatedon Sunday 
about rnid-day ; on the following morn- 
ing, she left lier owner’s house, to make 
her complaint, and seek redress. Vor 
this, and no other grounds whatever, she 
was again seized upon, tied upon her 
belly the ground, her arms and legs 
being stretched o' it. and secured to four 
stakes with sharp cords ; and in* tins 
shocking attitude, in the sun. exposed 
before the men in a perfect state of 
4 C 
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she was again severely flogged, in pre* 
scnce of her inhuman master and his bro- 
ther, upon her back and posteriors, and 
then sent back to the place of torment, 
and there again confined in hand-cuffs 
and chains, subsisted on thc^ wretched 
pittance of twenty plantains and two mac- 
kerel per week, for above fourteen days. 
Occasionally, indeed, it appeared, the mi- 
serable being was led out by day, and 
chained to a tree in the yard, and there 
compelled to work. This, my lord, was 
an ofience for which the magistrates 
could find no law on which to charge.^he 
jury, nor the jury any on which to find^ 
the prisoner guilty.*’ ^ 

1 only acid one single question, which 
happened to be put by a juror— 

** Do YOU conceive that a person 
confined in the store for two or three days 
would be materially injured ? 

conceive not, from the situation 
of the place itself ; but I remember, about 
tlie time before- mentioned, to have 
seen some snakes come out of it.’* 

Sportive allusions to feelings of gallan- 
try — black ladies of an Amazonian cast 
of character-— and grumbling husbands, 
because their wives were no longer public* 
ly cart-whipped, may be excellent jokes ; 
but they arc very poor reasons for conti- 
nuing to any man, to the most humane 
planter in this House — still less to liis 
' deputy at the distance of five thousand 
miles, a Jamaica attorney — still less to his 
deputy, a plantation overseer— -and, least 
of all, to his deputy the driver, himself o 
negro, a slave, his nature depraved, defiled, 
and brutalized — the power of lashing girls, 
mothers, and aged females. 

I come now to the opinion of Mr. 
Hampden, that the negroes would repine, 
if their wives were exempt from the cart- 
whip. I care not whether that opinion be 
correct or Incorrect. If incorrect, it proves 
liow exposed we are to be misled by erro- 
neous information, coming from West* 
Indians, even when those gentlemen arc 
respectable, and intend nothing like de* 
ception. If correct, it proves my whole 
case. It shews the utter vilencss which 
slavery is sure to produce. I have always 
detested slavery: somewhat, indeed, for 
the physical sufferings it occasions ; but, 
ten thousand times more, for the moral 
degradation which it never fails to impose. 
Jknd^ with what an illustration of this are 
we furnished bj' Mr. Hampden I How 
sunk must be Chatman— how must slavery 
have wrung from his mind all the quali- 


ties of manhood, who should repine — 
Why ?— because bis wife, or his daughter, 
are no longer to be stripped naked before 
a gang of males, and torn by a cart-- 
whip ! • 

1 hate the practice ; for many and very 
distinct reasons. For its operation on the 
mind of the master — It is unmanly, and 
brutal, and disgusting. For its operation 
on the person of the slave — it is cruel. 
For its operation on the mind of the slave 
—it frustrates the first step towards all ad- 
vancement in the female character— it is 
a bar to modesty, to chastity, and to 
virtue. 

But, I am dwelling too long on this 
point. Before 1 leave it, however, per- 
mit me to put one proposition. We have 
been represented as* a band of enthusiasts. 
This kingdom, from one end to the other, 
has rung with loud complaints of our vio- 
lence and extravagance. We have borne 
this patiently abroad : but here we may 
expect justice. Judge us fairly, point by 
point; particular by particular. 

The first point that comes before you 
is the practice of flogging females. Have 
we offended— have wc outrun public feel- 
ing— in declaring that that practice 
ought to be abolished ? But, the fact is, 
you have not to judge between us and the 
West-Indians, but between his majesty’s 
government and the West-Indians. The 
right honourable gentleman is as much an 
enthusiast about cart-whipping women as 
I am. 

Tlie second point to which I come is the 
cart-whip as a stimulus to labour. It is 
to be so no longer in Trinidad. It may 
continue tobe so in other parts of the West 
Indies. We have been told, about a thou- 
sand times, that the cart-whip is not used 
in the West Indies now. The driver, in- 
deed, carries it over his shoulder as an em- 
blem of authority, but nothing more. 
<< What! whip a negro with it? Do you 
really think wc do such things i How con- 
summately ignorant you must be of West- 
India matters!” And this, not by disre- 
putable persons, but by gentlemen in this 
House of the highest respectability. The 
honourable gentleman opposite (iVlr.Ellis) 
in the debate in May last, made use of 
the following vrords: 

** With regard to what is commonly 
termed the driving system, 1 must beg 
leave to say, I do not believe, however 
confidently it may have been asserted, 
that the whip is used as a stimulant to 
labour. I believe it will be found, that 
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the whip is generally placed in the hands 
of the driver — who is always a confidential 
qegro — more as a badge ot* authority, tl^pn 
as an instrument of coercion. I admit, 
Tthat it may be, as the appellation denotes, 
the remnant of a barbarous custom, but 
it is, in fact, considered at present only as 
a symbol of otticc/' 

Next, a pamphlet came out, from the 
pen also of a respectable gentleman, in 
which he introduces this apt comparison, 
whicii will be quite intelligible to the gen- 
tlemen of this House: The whip is to 

the driver what the mace is to the sergeant 
at arms, and it would be just as reasonable 
to as^rert, that the sergeant carries the 
macc for the purpose of knocking down 
members as they enter the lobby, as to 
maintain, that the driver carries the whip 
for the purpose of flogging of the negroes 
at I heir work.'* 

Now, Sir, in rending this strong denial, 

I confess 1 was somewhat staggered. I 
began to think 1 had been most grossly 
imposed upon: when 1 happened to take 
up a file of West-India newspapers, and 
the first thing which meets my eye is an 
advertisement of this kind— - 

‘MIunaways — A ilick, a Creole, mar- 
ked (i. F. 11. on right breast, G. C. F. 
on top, on shoulders, with flogging marks 
thereon, and a scar on right collar. 

** Pitt, a Congo, marked apparently I. 
W., diamond between, on left shoulder; 
the mark on the right is much blotched, 
but seems to be the same as that on the 
left : marks of severe flogging on his back 
and riglit side; and has a large scar on his 
fitomaclu 

John, a Creole, marked C. L. on left 
cheek; has marks of severe flogging on 
bis back. 

Robert, a Creole, marked on right 
breast (t. F. 11. and on both shoulders, G. 
C. F. on top, and marks of flogging on 
liis back. 

Sam, a young Creole negroman, mar- 
ked I. M. on shoulders, and T. D. ap- 
parently below, on left shoulder. Has 
marks of flogging on his back, 

** Polly, a young Creole negro woman, 
marked apparentlv on shoulders, but so 
much blotched, that it cannot be made 
out : marks of flogging on her back; lost 
two of her upper front teeth. 

** James, alias James Robinson, an Eboe; 
marks of a severe flogging on his back. 

"Billy, a Creole negro man, marked ap- 
parently A. H. and H. I. C. below, on the 
left shoulder: the mark on the right shoul- 


der cannot be made out, and marked A. H, 
on the breasts, with marks of flogging on 
his back. 

"Nanny, a young Creole negro womai., 
marked apparently on shoulders, but 
blotched,frQm flogging, so that the letters 
cannot be made out, and has lost two of 
her upper front teeth. 

" Harriet, a Creole negro girl, has scars 
on her back and stomach from flogging.** 

I find the papers filled with adver- 
tisements of a similar kind— hundreds and 
thoi:sands of such cases. Now, what do 
they mean? 1 thouglit the whip was 
l^nly an emblem of authority— a budge of 
office— as innocent a piece of ceremony as 
the macc on the table. But, what is the 
meaning of these? Here is something 
more than ceremony. The cart-whip tias 
been in active service here. What mean 
the furrowed, excoriated backs of those 
negroes? They betray a secret. You 
may, if you please, disbelieve the evidence 
of a negro, when it conies from his mouth; 
but his back thus torn, scarred, and inde- 
libly ridged, is good evidence in any court 
on earth. They are proofs of flogging. 
It may be said, that that flogging was for 
crimes committed, anef not in the opera- 
tions of the field. Home may bo so; but 
I cannot believe, when such multitudes 
are marked with the curt-whip, that all of 
them received those marks for public of- 
fences. If they did, this is another^ charge 
against slavery. It proves its tendency 
to multiply oflenders, and criminals. 

Now 1 am on the subject lof advertise- 
ments, there is another very curious piece 
of information which these newspapers 
cf^ntain. I mean, that negroes arc bran- 
ded. This lias been most stoutly denied. 
Positively I did not believe it, till these 
newspapers fell into my hands — 

" Runaways — Betsey, a Creole mar- 
ked I. O. on riglit shoulder, and appa- 
rently SON, with several other letters not 
plain on her breasts. 

"Sanno, a Creole, marked apparently 
LOFEAT, on top on riglit breast, and 
apparently A. C., diamond between, on 
riglit shoulder. 

" Peter, of the Mungola country, has a 
lump on each shoulder, having been mar- 
ked with a cow iron. 

" Sarah, an Eboo, marked I. D. with 
another letter not plbq;^ on left shoulder, 
has a star on her neck, and two of hcakrivci' 
front teeth out : says she was abandoned 
by her owner, and sent into the bushes tu 
die. 
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John, a Creole, marked 1- heart on 
top, on left shoulder aud checks. 

' ‘•George, a papa, marked apparently 
11. 8. and D. M. on two parts of eacn 
shoulder, and some marks on his breast^ 
not plain. 

•‘Lewis, a Mungola, marked MALA 
BllE apparently on left breast, has a long 
scar on liis forehead, and the nail of his 
right great too is lost. 

•‘Lciitiii, a young Creole negro, mar- 
ked H. I. on ciieeks, and has lost two of 
her upper front teeth. 

iVliiry, a young Creole negrowoi^ian, 
nini kec! ftpparently I. II. on top, and U. 
li. hcloiv, on the right, and H. on top and 
J). S. below, on the left shoulder. 

•‘ Smart, a Creole negro man, marked 
opparently W.M.C. on left, and II. B. 
on riglu shoulder, has a sore on the 
small of the right leg, and had a riveted 
iron collar on. 

“ Richard, a Coromantce, niarlvcd ap- 
parently 1. 11. II. on left, and REID on 
shniilderM. 

Antlion)', an Eboe, marked ASIA on 
two parts of the right and on owe part of 
the left shoulder, and has apparently the 
same marks on his'brcasts and cheeks. 

“ Peter, n Moco, marked A. C. 8. Sc- 
ronsville, on breasts.'* 

What am I to think of these? Is it not 
incredible, that a human being should 
stamp the letters of his name across the 
breasts of a female ? But, on the other 
h:md, Ik it not equally incredible, that the 
editor of the Jamaica Gazette should have 
rnserted, and been suffered to insert, such 
tales, pregnant as they are with reflec- 
tion, without contradiction or punisii- 
inent } 

But now I revert to the cart-whip. Hi- 
therto we linvc always heard of it as a mere 
relic of more barbarous times— a kind of 
olticial budge, in which the driver is arra}'- 
ed, as the emblem of his dignity and 
the warrant of his office. But when we 
talk of putting it down, then we find the 
importance which is attached to it. Cla- 
mour spreads through the West Indies— 
is vital to their safety — vital to their pro- 
perty : no whip, no sugar ! no wliip, no 
discipline ! We are told, in the public re- 
solutions of Trinidad, that ** to deprive the 
master of the power of inflic(iii|^ punis>h- 
incnt on any s!av,i,V "^whether mo*.? or fc- 
iu the opinion of th'-- •neet- 
ing, subject the discipline of every estate 
ill the colony, without answering one 
bitiglu bcnclieial end.** 


Here then, is our second offence. 
Doubtless wc arc guilty of viewing this 
mpdc of extracting labour with no great 
reverence. His majesty's government, 
however, are as bad as wc are : for they 
propose to abolish it in Trinidad. The 
people of England are as bad as we are. 
1 am ready to stand or fall by their 
opinion, whether this is a suitable mode 
of obtaining the labour of our fellow- 
men. 

The next point in the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman is the diffusion 
of religious instruction. In llie propriel}' 
of that diffusion, I entirely concur. But, 
did I understand the right honourable 
gentleman right— tliat the Missionaries in 
the West Indies arc to be placed under the 
influences and subjected to the authority, 
of the bishop ? Why, then, these dissen- 
ters are no dissenters at all, if they arc 
thus ready to conform to the doctrines, 
and yield obedience to the discipline, of 
the church of England. There is, how- 
ever, such a thing as dissent ; and, accord- 
ing to this plan, that dissent must be sub- 
dued by force, or by persuasion. Now, I 
understand tliere is to be no force— no 
persecution. Gcutlemcthods, wc are told, 
are to be used. Then, the Order in 
Council is to put an end to all religious 
dillerciiccs, arrange all disputes, and bring 
to a speedy adjustment and amicable re- 
conciliation, all those controversies which 
have raged for centuries, and filled so 
many hundreds of folio volumes. The 
order in council wall do a great deal in- 
deed, if it docs this ! 

1 come next to the possession of pro- 
perty, to be secured to the negro : It is 
practically secured already; and it s^ms, 
that the planter has no objection to give 
the sanction of law to that which has al- 
ready the authority of custom. In this 
we agree: And, are wc to be condemn- 
ed, for having proposed that, to which 
every man at once accedes i 

The sinie, I understand, is the general 
feeling with regard to fines on manumis- 
sions. On a sanction to be given to the 
marriage of slaves — on the permission to 
the negro to redeem himself by the pay- 
ment of a certain stipulated price— in all 
these cases, then, we have only proposed 
to do what the planter admits ought to be 
done. 

Negro evidence is the next point. I 
need hardly tell the House, that the 
rcfusiil til receive Negro cvuiencc, is the 
refusal uf all the protection of law. It 
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shelters almost every atrocity, not only 
fruni punishment, hut from inquiry. The 
negro population amounts to seven hun- 
dred tiiousand— the whites to fifty thoil- 
stod. So that, if the latter were equally 
scattered over the surface of the colonics, 
there would be, for one white who can 
give evidence, fourteen blacks wlio can- 
not. Ihit, it so happens, that the whites 
are almost all settled in the towns, and 
the great body of the slaves are in the 
country. To a gang of two or tliiec 
liiuulrcd slaves, tliercarenot more, I under- 
stand, in general, than two or three 
white men, with their i'amilies. Suppos- 
ing in an estate, there are two hundred 
blacks aiid two whites: one oftliese whiles, 
in the face of open day,^coiiiii]itsa murder 
— it is then precistly two hundred to one, 
that there will be no evidence against 
him. IJut, if ho exercise any reserve — 
if he attempt to conceal his guilt}' deed 
— and whoever wished for publicity, when 
he committed a murder it' he select 
Ills opportunity, it is very close upon an 
impossibility, that he should cvit be call- 
ed to account for bis misdeed. 

Take the celebrated case of Tliurtcli. 
Hisguili was proved byachain of evidence, 
it' one link iiad been wanting, the man 
would have been accpiitted. A link was 
wanting : and it w'as supplied by the evi- 
dence of Frobert. You saved Uic life of 
tlie accessary in murder, in order to supply 
I lie link wanting to prove the guilt of the 
Ml incipal. Ihit is it possible to establish 
a cluiiii of ovideiicc in the West Indies, 
while the hulk of the people are disqualifi- 
.ed from giving evidence ? 1 know lliat 

there are laws to punish tlic murder of a 
^Inve, or cruelty towards him. first 

the crime must he proved. Proved it 
cannot be. The letter of the law may be 
as humane as you please: it may honestly 
intend to curb crime, and punish the cri- 
minal. Hut, its intentions must be, and 
are, defeated, by the disqualification of 
the witnesses, licnee, Mr. Burke said, 
on perusing the ameliorating acts of 1792, 

1 have seen what .the colonial legislatures 
have done : it is arrant trifling ; it wants 
an executory principle.” 

The House should know, that this is 
not merely ihe opinion of Mr. Burke; but 
that it is a fact confessed by all the chief 
persons who have' advocated the cause of 
ihe West Indians. «*The only difficulty,’’ 
Miy both Houses of the legislature of (tre- 
luida, in answer to the inquiry of the privy 
council, which has been found in put- 


ting an efficient stop to such instances” 
(cases of gross and wanton cruelty 
towards slaves) '*is, that of bringing home 
the proof of the fact against the delin- 
quent, by saiis&ctory evidence; those 
who arc capable of the guilt being, in gc. 
neral, artful ^enough to prevent any but 
slaves being witnesses of the fact. As the 
matter stands, though we hope the instan- 
ces in this Island are at this day not fre- 
quent, yet it must be admitted with regret, 
that the persons prosecuted, and who cer- 
tainly were guilty, have escaped, for want 
of legal proof.” 

The only instances,” says Mr. Ottloj', 
tfic chicf^uslice of St. V’iiicent, which 
their persons appear to he protected by 
the letter of the law, are in cases of mur- 
der, dismeinbermont, and mutilation: agd, 
in these ca^es, us the evidence of slaves is 
never admitted against white men, the 
difficulty of legally establishing the facts 
is so great, that white men are in a 
tnanncT put beyond the reach of the 
law.” 

Mr. Wylly, the attorney-general of 
the Bahamas, in his evidences before the 
asscinbly of that colony says, **In the 
Examinant’s opinion, ^he consolidated 
slave-act is little better than waste paper, 
owing to its not containing witliin itself 
the means of carrying its provisions into 
efiect/’ 

Sir William Young says, ** Instances 
of bad treatment and cruelty, and of 
unjust and inunoderute nunibhinenls of 
slaves, I am sorry to say, have frequently 
been reported to me, with circumstances 
of atrocity to he believed, though (for the 
reason 1 shall give) not to be proved, 
against lower white or coloured people, 
domineering over from two to ten or more 
wretched beings, their slaves. In such 
cases, what protection by law have the 
slaves against the abuse of power over 
them by the Europeans, or other free peo- 
ple ? 1 think tile slaves have, by law, no 

protection: In this, and I doubt nut in eve- 
ry other island, there arc laws for the pro- 
tection of slaves, and good ones ; but cir- 
cumstances in the administration of what- 
ever law render it a dead letter. When 
the intervention of the law is most requir- 
ed, it will have the least eflcct; os in cases 
where a viindietivc and cruel master has 
dared to commit thtn^opst atrocious cruel- 
ties, even to murder slave , no freCL.. 
person being present to witness^ IhG’act. 
Tiierc appears to me a radical defect in 
the admiiiislrutiua of justice throughout 
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the West Indies, in whatever case the 
wron^ done to a slave are under consi* 

, deration, or rather that justice cannot, in 
truth, be administered, controuled as it is 
by a law of evidence, which covers the I 
most guilty European with iyripunit]|r, pro- 
vided that, when liaving a criminal intent, 
he is cautious not to commit the crime in 
the presence of a free witness.’* 

1 could quote the testimony of Bryen 
Edwards, and others; but I need not 
trouble the House further. It is clear to 
reason, that there con be no legal protec- 
tion, as It is clear by the testimony (ihave 
cited, that there is no legal protection, fpr 
the negro. * 

Now, the motive for the rejection of 
negro testimony. It is alleged, that a 
negro has no regard to truth, and no sense 
of the nature of an oath. Is this a real 
reason ? If so, the colonial legislatures 
have acted in the most inconsistent man- 
ner ; for the same act wliich declared that 
a negro should not he received as evidence 
against a white man, permitted him to be | 
received as evidence against a black. 
Disrigard of truth, and insensibility to the 
nature and obligations of an oath, are 
doubtlessreasons Vor the rejection of his evi- 
denceagninst one man ; but they areequally 
so against all men: and, it scorns strange, 
that the testimony of a negro is not to be 
taken, when it affects a shilling of a white 
• man’s property, and is to be taken, when 
it afiects a black-mnn’s life. 

But now, I ask, is it a fact, that thenegro 
is thus regardless of truth ? I care not, 
so far as my argument goes, whether this 
assertion be true or false. If false, how 
monstrous is it, to debar seven hundred 
thousand British subjects of the protec- 
tion of law, on the ground of that false 
assertion ! Grant that it is indeed true— 
that the population of the West Indies is 
thus dark, ignorant, false ! How this 
divulges the nature of slavery ! We have 
bred and reared the negro : w'e have mea- 
sured out to him, with merciful liberality, 
all that may conduce to his happiness — 
•all that may* advance his welfare. He is 
the envy of the British peasant. He is 
happier than the happiest of our pea- 
santry. And the only deduction is, that 
he is too dark, too brutal, too false, os yet, 
to be admitted to ranlc' in a pourt of 
justice with the r^o'roplices of the mur- 
• de.r^r— with the? Hunts and the Proberts 
of EngTand ! One of two things— admit 
tlicir evidence, or admit the baneful in- 
fluence of slavery on the human mind— 


admit their evidence, or set about the extir- 
pation of a system, which makes the whole 
people who live under it, incorrigible liars 
^admit their evidence, or laugh at the 
encomiums which are passed bn slavery ! 

The right hon. gentleman has told us 
what man ought to be: 

^^Ccelum tiicri, 

Et crcctos ad sldera tollerc vultus.” 

But, what is he when a slave ?— a being 
amerced of the os suhlime which nature had 
given him — prohibited from raising his 
countenance to heaven— 

** Coclum tueri, 

Et ercctos ad sidera tollerc vultus.” — 

compelled to imitate the humble and 
downcast look of the brute creation — shut 
out of the pale of humanity. Another 
poet, and a Christian, has said of slavery,— 

** it hurts his faculties ; impedes 

His prof^ress in the road of Science, blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery ; and begets 
In those that suffer it a sordid niipd. 

Bestial ; a meat^n; intellect, unfit 
To be tlic tenant of man’s iiobJe form.” 

Here again, 1 ^tand on a rock. I said, 
receive the evidence of a negro under 
certain limitations." If any gentleman 
says, ** yes, it ought to be done,” he jus- 
I tifiesme for having proposed to do it. If 
he says, no, the negro is too great a 
brute to be listened to in a court of justice,’’ 
is he a better friend to the continuance of 
slavery than lam? 

I now come to the venditioni exponas^ 
that part of the system, which separates 
and bursts asunder all the ties or blood 
and a&cction. It tears the parent from 
the children— the husband from the wife. 
Gentlemen may attempt to find out a de- 
fence for every other part of the system ; 
but they must admit, that there is some- 
thing shocking and terrible, unnatural and 
detestable, in this, beyond the powers of 
conception. I know not that the slave 
trade itself had a worpe feature than this — 
that a man might be torn from home, asso- 
ciates, friends, children, wife, parent ! 
And that may be done still in the West 
Indies. The master may sell him— the 
creditor may sell him. Tlie master dying, 
his proper^ may be divided between two 
or more of his heirs; the one taking him, 
the other his children. 

^ The recent trials at Dcmerara have fur- 
nished me with an instance exactly in 
point, on this part of the subject. On one 
of the disturbed estates in Demerara, 
Clonbrock, 1 think, was its name, there was 
a respectable negro named Billy. This 
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man had lived witli a woman as his wife» 
for nineteen years^ and had by her thirteen 
living children. His master died. His 
property was divided between his sons. 
C^e had tlie husband ; the other the wife 
and her children. The husband was re- 
moved— lie was debarred from ever seeing 
his wife and children ; though t!ie estates 
were contiguous. The gang of negroes to 
which he h^ad been removed, was ordered 
for sale, on the 26th of August. No one 
could guess who would have been his pur* 
chaser : he might have been sent fifty miles 
to the east or fifty miles to the west, or 
fifty miles inland. The rebellion broke 
out on the 18th. He was — and is it to be 
wondered at ?— one of the insurgents, and 
was, when the last accounts left Demcrara, 
hanging in George Town ! 

Is it not wOtidcrful, that such a system 
as that which I have now delineated should 
ever have existed among a Christian peo- 
ple ? And, is it not impossible, that it 
siiould continue any length of time 2 I 
know that in this House, at present, any 
alteration will be resisted by overwhelming 
majorities ; but I also know, that in the 
country, there will be an irresistible hos- 
tility to its continuance, i am persuaded, 
that the people of Kiigland, w'iththat gal- 
lant and generous spirit which always 
leads them to take the |)art of the desolate 
and the oppressed, will not allow the 
pledge given last session, for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the slaves in ail 
the colonics, to be frilfered down to a mere 
partial amelioralion of their condition in 
those colonies which arc under theimmedi- 
ate control of the Crown. The people 
of England — if 1 have any knowledge of 
their character — will sec that something ef- 
fective is done, in fulfilment ofn pledge, so 
publicly and so sacredly given. They 
will not ask for immediate emancipation. 
We have never contended for that : for 
wc know, that immediate emancipation 
would be ruinous, not only to the master, 
but to the slave : But they will insist on 
such steps being taken, as shall, at some 
period, and that not a very remote one, 
lead to the extinction of slavery. 

W hat 1 have said, I have said from a 
sense of public duty. I have no hostility 
to the planters. 1 solemnly declare that 
it would give me pleasure beyond any 
other event on eailh, if some plan could 
be devised which, granting the promised 
boon to the negro, would so grant it as to 
injure no man’s property,, and wound no 
man's feelings. Compensation to the 


planter, emancipation to the children of 

the negro — tbcM are my desires this ie 

the consummation— the just and glorious 
consummation— on which my hopes are 
planted ; and to which, so long as 1 live, 
my most strenuous efibrts shall be di- 
rected. 

Mr. C. Etth, rose, and said : — 

There are some parts of the speech of 
the hon. gentleman who lias just sat down 
which, as the House must have felt, call 
upon me for an answer, however reluctant 
I may be to trespass upon their indul- 
gence. There is nothing in any of the 
events wWch liavc passed since the last 
discussion of this cpicstion, wlijch at all 
induces me to retroct any of the opinions 
whicli I then expressed in favour of any 
of the measures which have been sub- 
mitted to the colonies for their consider- 
ation. Perhaps I might not have adhered 
tlius confidently to those opinions, had 
they rested on no better authority than 
my own judgment ; but they were formed 
ill conjunction and concert with a very 
large number of West-India proprietors, 
among whom were several practical men, 
who have had valuable properties and 
large numbers of negroes under their 
management ; persons possessing an in- 
timate knowledge of the habits and dis- 
positions of the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, founded upon experience and local 
observation ; in a word, persons qualified 
ill every respect to form a' correct and 
prudent judgment upon sueb questions. 
These gentlemen unanimously concurred 
in their approbation of certain measures 
for* the improvement of the moral and 
physical condition of the negroes ; they 
communicated their opinions to the go- 
vernment, and they followed them up by 
recommending, in the strongest terms, 
the adoption of those meusures in the 
colonies. That approbation 1 am not 
now disposed in any measure to retract ; 
nor am 1 more disposed to retract any 
other opinions which I expressed on the 
same occasion in this House? 

The lion, gentleman who has just snt 
down, has done me the honour to refer to 
what I then said in respect to the use of 
the whip in the field. I fully admit, that 
I then Jtj^c whip was used as a 

symbol of office ; but^l must beg leave 
to affirm, that I never saftrSt i ^s 
an ornament. Tlic hon. gentleman, as it 
would seem, thinks to convict me of in- 
accuracy on this point, by referring to 
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the ddvevtisemenCs in the colonial news* 
papers, in which tho marks of the whip 
are mentioned, among other peculiarities, 
for the identification of runaway slaves ; 
my answer is simply this: — (So obvious 
nideed> is it, that I think thp House must 
have already anticipated it, although it 
has not occurred to the hon. gentleman 
himscir) — it is, that I said, the whip was 
not used as a stimulus to labour, but did 
not say, it was not used as an instrument 
of punishment. I am not aware by what 
process of reasoning the hon. gentleman 
lias come to the conclusion, that « those 
marks on which he rests with such 
parent triumph as a proof of niy inac* 
curady, were not inflicted strictly accord- 
ing to law and justice, by the order of the 
oitner of the plantation, or of the overseer, 
or of a magistrate, and merited by the 
slave as a punishment for misconduct. 
Indeed, I have no doubt but that, even 
after the new order of council sliall have 
been carried into full efiect in the Island 
of Trinidad, the hon, gentleman may 
again come down to the llouse, and again 
refer to advertisements noticing the marks 
of the wliip on the persons of offending 
slaves. * 

With regard to those other marks to 
which he refers, with which the slaves arc 
branded, I must observe, that this wsis 
one of the barbarous practices belonging 
to the Move trade : these marks were at 
that time branded upon newl^’-iinportcd 
slaves for the purpose of identifying them. 
Since the abolition of tlie slave trade, this 
practice has been discontinued ; and I 
believe no such marks are at present to 
be found on Creole negroes [Mr. Iki^ton 
here intimated, across the table, that his 
information led him to believe that almost 
every negro bad one or more of those 
inarks^* 

Sir, 1 can only repeat my belief, that 
the practice of branding Creole negroes 
has been discontinued.* 


* Extract from a letter contained in 
Appendix B to the “ Correspondence 
between .fohn Gladstone, Esq., M.P., and 
James Oopper, Esq.*' 

If any proprietor tvere w*nntoniy to 
brand his slave, and that slave should 
complain of the act tp tfltmgi^trate, on 
investigation follow, and such 

biiandin^ considered as bringing 

the master within the terms wantonly 
maltreating" in tlic 25th section of the 
consolidated slave law, and subject Iiim 


Having stated unequivocally as 1 have 
done, my own unaltered opinion with 
respect to the measures which have been 
recommended for the adoption of tho 
colonies, I roust beg to be as distinctly 
understood, that those opinions were 
given on my part, as well as on that of all 
those gentlemen who, as I have stated, 
concurred in them, subject to modifica- 
tions, both as to the time and the detail 
of carrying them into execution ; anil 
specially, that they depended on the as- 
sumption of the existence of feelings, on 
the part of the white and tlie black in- 
liabitants towards each other, of content 
and attachment to their uinstcrs on tlie 
part of the negroes ; of confidence in tho 
fidelity of the negroes on the part of tlie 
masters, which we knew at that time to 
exist — which wc trusted wolild continue ; 
but which have since unfortunately been 
(I hope I may say only) interrupted. 
When I was myself in Jamaica, I resided 
amidst a popuUition of a thousand negroes, 
in a house in which neither door nor win- 
dow was shut by night or day. I do not 
feel sure that 1 could venture to do the 
same ut this moment. As to the causes 
which have produced this change, I do 
not know that it will answer any good 
purpose to say more, than that it is most 
unfortunate, and for no reason more so, 
than on account of the impediments which 
it interposes to tlie improvement of the 
condition of tlic negroes. 

The hon. gentleman, in his observations'' 
on the subject of their condition, has done 
me the honour to pay mo some compli- 
ments at the expense of my countrymen. 
[Mr. Buxton said, “ No.’^] Sir, lam glad 
Co hear the lion, gentleman’s disclaimer. 
I could not have accepted the compli- 
ment, had it been oflered in the terms 
which 1 supposed. But, us the hon. gen- 
tleman has been pleased to admit in other 
planters the same disposition which he 
has kindly attributed to myself, he has 

to an indictment in the supreme court of 
judicature, or any assize court of the 
island ; and upon conviction, to fine or 
imprisonment, or both. In proof tliat 
these laws are carried into execution, we 
refer the reader to the following cases. 

*• In the year 1818, an individual of the 
name of Boyden, had branded a female 
slave on the shoulders and breast. She 
applied to a justice of the peace, who 
instantly removed her from the further 
control of the inaster, and called a meeting 
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rendered it unnecessary for me to enter 
into a general defence of their conduct ; 
I will, therefore, only repeat, that tlje 
V^ionge which has token place in the 
feelings of the negroes towards their 
rnssters, is peculiarly unfortunate, os an 
impediment to any immediate amelioration 
of their condition. Whilst the negroes 
are expecting that every packet will 
bring them out the “ Paper,” as they 
term it, srhich is to make them free ; 
while they believe, that the parliament 
wishes to confer upon them their freedom, 
but that their masters withhold it from 
them, is it possible that their feelings 
towards their masters should be such as 
are compatible with contentment, or even 
with due subordination.? On the other 
hand, while their masters are impressed 
with the belief, that the negroes arc*only 
watching the opportunity of seizing their 
freedom by violence ; whilst they have 
impressed upon their minds all the horrors 
attendant upon such attempt ; it cannot 
be expected, that their feelings towards 
their negroes should be such as to induce 
them to concede privileges or to relax 
discipline. In a word, can the feelings 
of either party towards the other be such 
as to be compatible with that improve- 
ment in the condition of the negroes, and 
in the whole system of society in those 
countries, which it is the wish of this 

of the justices and vestry of the parish in 
which the parties resided, who by virtue 
of an authority given to them by law, 
caused a prosecution to be instituted 
against the master, at the expense of the 
parish. The woman was brought into 
court, and the marks exhibited to the 
jury, who, without hesitation, found the 
defendant guilty/ He was sentenced by 
the court to six months* imprisonment in 
the common gaol, and was deprived of all 
property in the slave. She was declared 
free by the court, and to be for ever dis- 
charged from servitude, agreeably to the 
powers given to the judges by the Slave- 
act of 1816. 

Another case, occurred on the 14th 
August, 1823, on which day Judge Scar- 
lett, passed sentence upon John Baptiste 
Cadore for branding a slave, wr#, to pay a 
fine of one hundred pounds, out of which 
eirni ten pounds per annum were ail^udgcd 
for maintenance of the party injured, who 
was declared free from that day. This 
preaeciition Wat instituted' by the tbagit- 
ttatbs of KingstODi Jamaicai*' 

VOL. X. 


House to bring about ? It is essential; 
in the first place, for the feelings excited 
in the breasts of both 'parties to subside^ 
It is necessary to allay the exaggerated 
expectations of the one, and to abate 
well-founded^ fears of the other. With 
this view the proclamation wliich it is on- 
derstood is to be sent out b}' the next 
packet, is a prudent and judicious 
measure, and will, it is to be hoped, pro* 
duce a salutary effect. 

But far morel important, with a view 
to ulterior and permanent good— indeed 
as tlie only sure foundation for whatever 
further benefits it may be intended to 
bestow od the negroes— is the plan which 
has been announced to the House, and 
explained by my right hon. friend, for 
the improvement of their moral conditibn, 
by the means of religious instruction. I 
sincerely rejoice that the government* 
have at length determined to increase 
and reform the church establishment in 
the colonics. It has hitherto been miser- 
ably inadequate. The paironage has not 
been placed in ihe proper hands, and the 
selection has not been always judiciously 
exercised. The extent of the parishes^ 
which arc equal in size* lo English coun- 
ties, has rendered the general iustructioa 
of their parishioners a work beyond the 
physical powers of the parooiiial clergy, 
and the distance of many of the plan- 
tations from tlie parish church lias made 
the attendance at divine service impossible 
to a great majority of the inhabitants. 
Hence has oriseii an habitual inattention 
to the performance of religious duties, 
and an impression has been created, that 
the clergy of the church of England are 
unfit for the duties and exertions required 
of them in those countries. Such an im- 
pression is, as I bedieve, most unjust. 
Certainly it is not founded on experience, 
fertile experiment lias not hitherto* been 
fairly tried. 

I know, from means of information 
which have lately been opened to me, 
and I feel it a duty of justice to stale it, 
that the missionaries of trie established 
church, who have been sent out by the 
society for the conversion and eJiicatton 
of the negro slaves in our colonies, though 
less numc rm is^ on account of the limited 
means efTRar se^«^ery, have individually 
been not less succcs«ful,tjtan the mission-^ 
aries sent out by aby ""oTlA.a^cwiarlih 
societies. That latterly, since those means 
have been increased, there has been no 
difficulty {ir increasiDg their namb;rr ; aed 

4 D 
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that numerous applications are now daily 
made to t^p venerable prelate who presides 
.over tba( society, so much to the advantage 
of the objects of that charity, by persons 
well qualified and respectably recom- 
snendedt to fill the situations of mission- 
aries and catechists, even at the scanty 
salaries, which the limited funds of the 
society allow. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of clergymen being to be found 
in suHicient ntnnbers, both willing and 
competent to fuliil the duties which 
will be recpiircd of them; and it is with 
a confident expectation of the most, satis- 
factory results, that 1 contemplate t|jio 
measure which my right honoursAilc friend 
has announced. 

With a view to the accomplishment of 
the other object, that of tranquillizing the 
minds of the white inhabitants, much 
• good is to be expected from the prudent 
and judicious course pointed out by my 
Tight honourable friend, as that which it 
is the intention of the government to 
.pursue, as well as from the liberal, yet 
temperate principles which arc contained 
in his spepcli. When the colonial legis- 
latures iind that the government and par- 
liament of Ureat Britain do not intend to 
employ for the enforcement of those 
measures to which they look, as it is 
expressed in the resolutions of this House, 
for that progressive improvement in the 
' charactelr of tlic slave population, which 
may prepare them for a participation in 
those civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by 'other classes of his majesty's ! 
suDjecta**— when they find that they do ; 
not intend to employ, for the enforcement 
of those measures, the uitima ratio* of 
governments, but arc contented to rely | 
upon the influence of example, and the 
argument ad verecundiafn^iherc will remain 
no longer any ground of jealousy as to any 
interference with their legislative privi- 
leges. When they further learn that, for 
the accomplishment of their iiitimafc 
object the government and parliament do 
not look to legislative enactment, but to 
the natural operation of such an improve- 
ment ill the state of society in those 
countries ns shall render the slave fit to 
receive his liberty before he can obtain 
it; in a word, that tliey l ook n ot to the 
enfranchise meni slU^bw but to 

th e extinction of/4av^y;” they will sec, 
no intention to iuvade 
llMir property in their slaves. And lastly, 
when they furitier find, that the govern- 
^aaent and parliament .do nqt iatend to call 


upon them to adopt any measures of 
doubtful prudence, until they shall have 
had the opportunity of seeing the practical 
proofs of their good effects in full opera- 
tion in some other colonies, they cannot 
entertain any dread of an intention to put 
to hazard the public tranquillity— when 
they thus find that no measures of hostilit y 
are directed against tiieir legislative privi- 
leges— no measures of spoliation against 
their property, and no measures of dan- 
gerous policy against their internal tran- 
quillity, every existing cause of jealousy 
and distrust will have been removed from 
the minds of tlie colonial legislatures. 

Having stated my approbation of the 
course pointed out by my right hon. friend, 
it is necessary fpr me to explain, that 
there are two of the measures announced 
by him, which are not included in the 
pledge which 1 have stated to have been 
given by gentlemen connected with the 
colonies — I mean the admissibility of 
slaves as witnesses, and the compulsory 
power proposed to be given Co the slave 
of purchasing his freedom. 

With regard to the first of these pro- 
positions, I have no hesitation in saying, 
as far as my own ^pinion is concerned, 
that I entertain no objection to that con- 
cession which would not be obviated by 
the modifications proposed by my right 
hon. friend. I consider it indeed essential, 
that the exercise of that privilege should 
be restricted by the knowledge which the 
slave be proved to have of the obli- 
gation of an oath — that it might be proper 
to require a certificate to that effect, and 
also perhaps of general good character, 
and to except all cases in which the 
interest of the master might be directly 
I implicated in the evidence of the slave. 

' But subject to such qualifications and 
; exceptions, 1 should hope that the con- 
I cession miglit be safely made, and if safe. 

I it would, i think, be most proper u» 

‘ grant it. 

! With regard to the second proposition, 
I confess 1 entertain more serious appre- 
hensions. It U a measure, of which it is 
impossible at the first blush, to embrace 
all the various and remote effects in its 
bearings upon the state of society in the 
colonies. Numerous objections, however, 
resent themselves to the mind , at the 
rst sight of it, as to its execution in 
various points of detail: first, as affecting 
the property of the master ; next as affect- 
ing the comfort of the slave; and,, lastly, 
as tending to counteracLt even the ultimate 
object of the measure itself. . 
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For these objections no satisfactory 
:ro1ution has yet oflcrcd itseifto my mind, 
and I cannot but think, that these ob- 
'^jeations ooiild scarcely have failed to 
suRft^st themselves to the coroprelicnsive 
mind of my rijjht hon. friend, if the mul- 
tiplicity (d his othjr avocations could have 
afforded him the opportunity of consi- 
dering the practical details of this measure 
as matufcly as they deserve. 

Indeed, 1 think that iny light lion, friend 
would have done better, with a view to the 
more safe, and I believe the loss distant, 
accomplishment of the very object of 
this measure — llic extinction of slavery — 
if he had not departed (Vom the principles 
laid down by the abolitionists tlicniscives, 
and expressed by tlieif own organ, in a 
Report published by the Afiicun Institu- 
lion, in nhicli, while they repel with in- 
dignation, nil imputation of having in con- | 
templation any other more abrupt means, 
they dccicire, that they look only to the ' 
extinction of slavery by the same happy 
means which had put an end to it in 
England,” — by the encouragement (not 
compulsion) of particular manumissions,” t 
— to an eniniicipation of which, not the I 
slaves, but the masters, blioulU be the J 
willing instruments/’ * 

Having referred to the disposition and ^ 
feelings of the white iuliabitants of the 
West Indies, it w'ould be disingenuous 
in me not to slate, that 1 i egret exceed- 
ingly the temper in which the suggestions 
of the government have been* received in 
some of the colonies. Rut, after making 
tliiit admission, 1 must beg leave to call 
upon the House, in judging of the conduct , 
of the colonics, to take into their consi- 
deration, the ini{iresaion<, the feelings, 
and the circumstances, under which they 
acted. It is etidmt that tliey acted 
under (ho impic ssion, that a ihieat was 
implied in th*.* resolutions of this House, 
i»r enforcing the mea'iiues there relVricd 
to, by tiieaijs whicli they considered as 
interfering W'ith their constitutional rights, ' 
as invading their property, and likely to 
disturb the internal tranquillity. Nobody 
can be less di^posed tlian I am to argue 
that such is a correct understanding of 
those resolutions, on the contrary, 1 con- 
sider it to be an understanding not justified 
by the construction of the words, and 
practically contradicted by the course 
adopted by the House. And it has since 
received a still more satisfactory contra- 
diction, in the speech delivered by my 
light hon. friend, as well as by the course 
now adoptctflry the governiiicnt. 


But, whatever may be the opinion of 
gtMillenien as to the degree in whicli kucIi 
a construction may, or may not, havj 
been justifiable, the mere fact cl il.e exis- 
tence of such a misconception ol ihubc 
resolutions 8n the part of the colonists, 
j would naturally lead the House to an- 
ticipate that upon its removal there would 
be a material change in their dispobitioii. 

It is to be recollected also, that the 
report of the debate, an^ tlie knowledge 
of these Resolutions, had scarcely reached 
the colonies, wlicii they were followed by 
the breaking out of the insurrection in 
ll^enieram, and followed by it so closely, 
that they could scarcely fail ,to appear 
to the iuliabitants of the other colonies 
to be connected as c«iusc and ei&ct. 
There was notliing sd peculiar in the situ- 
ation of Demerara, or in the circum- 
stances attending that insurrection, as to 
jiisyly any conlideiico of greater secu- 
rity in any other colony. Ah the cil# 
cumstauccs which transpired w*ith respect 
to the causes of that insurrection, and the 
plots which were subsequently dibcoveicd 
in the other colonies, tended only to jus- 
tify that impression. 1 would a^k tlie 
House then, wlictlicr it is to be expected, 
that persons who were living in the midst 
of such dangers could view them as calmly 
ns gentlemcji in this House, who contem- 
plate tliem at 4000 miles distance — whe- 
ther it is not natural, that, under such 
ciu'uuihtaiices, they should think their 
firbi duty scIf-prcservalion-T- that their 
fifbt care should lie, to guard against a 
similar Ctdamity; and, if tliey should have 
luvird that then* fears bad been described 
by the hon. gentleman who brought for- 
ward this qniMtiufi lust year, as ** extra- 
vagant apiirehomlon",” as •* predictions 
aivvajs faUilit'd h\ fid/' if they should 
have seen, in a publication referred to by 
that hiiti. gLiidcnian himself in his speech 
to-iiiglu, and ociil forth into the world by 
the Society who have associated themselves 
for the accoinplishuicnt of the object of 
which llial lion, gentleman lius stood for- 
ward as thu champion; if they should have 
seen, that they are there accused of 
getting up plots” for popular impression, 
** plots issuing in hlood, not of whites, 
but abundance”— is it un- 

natural that tliev sifuuM feel, and, feeling, 
that they should cxj>rcsfi;-..: 4 tyj^reseidm 
at imputations so foul— at so^ insulting 
a mode of treating tlieir just apprehensions 
of so dreadful a calamity ^ And if they 
should have allowed their inili;;nation to 
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• hurry away their judginent~to prevent 
them from discriminating accurately ^le* 
tWeen the conduct and views of that party, 
and the views and intentions of this House 
and of the government-— if they should 
have failed to distinguish accurately be- 
tween the correct meaning of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the House, and those 
resolutions which were proposed by the 
hon. member for Weymouth, but nega- 
tived by the Iloijse, resolutions which, if 
they had been carried, w'ould indeed have 
interfered with the internal regulations 
of the colonics, and would have been a 
violation of property, such as is not to b^ 
found in th^^ history of any country, not 
in a state of revolution— if th^ should 
bava-confouTiilcd the character of the con- 
stitutional reference tvhich was made to 
them, with the interference which was 
intended by the lion, gentleman, but nega- 
tived by the House, is such a misapp^e- 
Unsion very unnatural or inexcusable in 
persons acting under the influence of feel- 
ings such as 1 have described? Much 
forbearance is, I conceive, due from the 
Hou^e towards persons so situated, acting 
under the influence of erroneous impres- 
sions, and of the passions most calculated, 
perhaps, of all otiiers, to mislead the judg- 
ment— anger and fear— more forbearance 
(iiiit, indeed, in substance, for in substance 
<'iothing could be more temperate, judi- 
cious and forbearing, tlian the course 
traced out in iny right hon. friend's speech ) 
but somewhat more of forbearance in tone 
atid manner, than niy right hon. friend, 
indulging in the brilliancy of his talents, 
and tae exuberance of his fancy, has been 
able to observe towaids tlietn. 

If there arc any gentlemen who arc in- 
clined to act harshly or resentfully towards 
the colonies, I would conjure them to fol- 
low the admonitions rather than the ex- 
ample of my right bon. friend. 1 would 
conjure them not to lose sight of what 
becomes the dignity of this House, as the 
representatives of this great country; but, 
lo bear in mind, that the more they may 
be disposed to find fault with the colonial 
legislatures for any intemperance which 
they may have exhibited, the more it 
behoves them not to fall i nto a similar 
error — an error in them 4 iMit >!l!Bbat:nniing 
and le^s excusable. if they should 

nxTSiaitgtfr distfust of the colonial 

legislature, which lias been avowed 
by the hon. member for Weymouth, 1 
would conjure them to recollect, that they 
hAvehouther instruments to work with than 


the white inhabitants of the colontefe^ 
that they can only improve the conditiow 
of*ihe slave, as my right hon. friend lias 
truly stated, through the agency ofth.. 
master — that they can only ensure^ that 
agency for that purpose, through the influ- 
ence of kind feelings, of confidence, and 
of mutual good-will — that parliament, with 
all its great and ** transcendental powers,*’ 
cannot compel the planters to feel kindly 
towards their negroes. Parliament may 
indeed compel them to fear the negroes— 
Parliament may break down the frame of 
society which they have established in the 
colonies — they may occasion scenes of 
blood and a work of desolotion such as 
have been exhibited in St. Domingo ; but, 
if they would labour to good — ^if they 
would accomplish a work of real philan- 
thropy — they have no alternative but to 
adopt the course pointed out by my right 
hon. friend, and to pursue it in co-opera- 
tion with the colonies. 

Mr. Wilberforce commenced his speech 
by observing, that if he had come into 
that House for the first time, and bad 
heard the beautiful and flowing language 
of his right hon. friend which had com- 
municated so much delight to the House, 
he should no doubt have rejoiced, that 
the blessings to be derived from his right 
hon. friend’s plan for the amelioration of 
the condition of so many thousands of 
his fellow creatures, were about to be ex- 
tended to so large e portion of the human 
race as the* population of the islond of 
Trinidad. But that feeling was overborne 
by the consideration, that, after what had 
passed in that House during the last session, 
that plan was not to be carried into effect 
to a much greater extent. It was therefore 
nece8«*ary for him to consider, how far he 
was opposed to his right Hon. friend on 
the present occasion. 

But, before he did so, he would remind 
the House, that his right hon. friend had 
begun his eloquent address by reading td 
the House the resolutions which had been 
unanimously passed last session upon this 
subject. The hon. gentleman who had 
just preceded him, had informed the 
House, that those resolutions had been 
quite misunderstood in the colonies. 
Now, he was totally at a loss to conceive 
how that could have been the case ; seeing 
that those resolutions were as clear in tlieir 
meaning, as distinct in their terms, and 
as explicit in their language, as resolutions 
could possibly be ; and could not hove 
been misunderstood by any person, who 
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4UL oot M( down with ■ d«teniiuiBti«w to- mtd to tho fhnaor, ho callei iamo llM' 
niMDdentaiMl theoi. Lot the ^ Horn Houae ta coMidor under wlut oiiWudu* 
only conaider the vety diffitrent aituadon atancea they had refused to adopt, in amp 
•a wbieh uoir was, to what it atood in sba|M, tbe resolutions agreed to by tlio 
last session. His right boo. friend had British parliament. Was it at a tine 
then expressed a hope, that his proposi- w^n we were acting towards them hi n 
tions would be kindly received by tbe spirit of frigid indifference and harshness; 
cohmial legislatures, but that if they were and telling them, that^ in censequoice of 
not so received, the House must nevei^ their obstinate opposition to the abolition 
dielesa perform that part which duty re» of slaveiy, we could repose no confidence 
quired of it. Now, without wishing to in them ? Or was it not at a time when we 
introduce any topic that could by possi- were adthdrawing, for their benefit, the 
bility increase the irritation which already restrictions to which they bad been ae 
exuted, he would entreat of the House i long subject, in return for the monopoly 
to consider, what it was that hia right they enjoyed of the Britisli market, and 
hon. friend proposed for its suloption..-. were showering favour after favour upon 
Why, it WHS this — to tell tlio colonies, their heads i Why should bit right bon. 
** We will trust to your own feelings of friend hope, that the recoinmbndation of 
your own duty, and to your own sense of i parliament to the colonies would hme m 
your own interest, to adopt the course I different issue now, from that which it bad 
which we have prescribed for you. We had in the year 1797 ? Why did his right 
will give you a pattern at Trinidad of | hon. friend now place such perfect reliaocn 
what we think ougnt to be done, and we on the humanity and tbe wisdom of tbn 
areconfideatthatyour just feelings, as well West-lndia proprietors! Ho khnaelC 
as your views of sound policy, will iuduoe might, perhaps, do ao, if all thoUe pro* 
you to imitate the example.’’ Now, as he prietora resembled the hon* member who) 
had before observed, if be bad that night | had just spoken. He wisked to God that 
come into the House for the first time in ' that was the case ! bi^ ife was the great 
his life, and with ail tlie ardent feelings of. misfortune of the colonics, that all tbe lihiN 
youth, be might perhaps have been dis* ' ral,well*educBted,enligbteiicd,andafBueot 
posed to indulge in hopes, that some kind I propriotora resided in England, whilab 
and humane measures would emanate proprietors and manaffers of » very difles** 
from the colonial assemblies, in conae- i rent character resided in the cdoipes. Itwa^ 
quence of such a recommendation : but, recommended at that very time, he nwaai 
after the long experipnee which he had in the year 1797, when there began to bo 
had of colonial auemblies, it would be a cry that the abolition of tlm alave^trade 
worse than trifling with the House-^it | must take place, and when the atreng ino 
would be absolute criminality in him***to tcrference of government waa expected^ 
deceive either himself or tbe House with that the colonies should thmnsclvea^ by an 
any such idle expectations. The question improved course of policy, render siioh 
WHS of awful magnitude. It was not the intcrflerence unnecessary. A secretary 
limited interest of a few individuals that ' of state, known to be weII*a(K.‘Ctod to» 
the House had to consider. Tlie ques* wards the colonies, joined in that recom* 
tion concerned the temporal and eternal mendation ; and a circular letter waa sent 
happiness of hundreds of thousands of im- | out, by a confidential friend of the oola« 
mortal beings like themselves, and gene* nists, himself one of tlieir number, dc>. 
rations upon generations might pass away, I daring, thaCi unless the colonists should 
while the House of Commons was endea- take some effectual steps to^ remedy tbe 
vouring to conciliate tbe masters, and to grievances that were* complained of, that 
prevailupon them to attend to its humane abolition of which they were in such 
recommendations. Ho would admit, that deep apprehension wouUi be carried into 
we ought to conciliate the masters if are etbot. But, what waa tbe eonsequeneef 
could; but, failing in our endeavours in Notwithstanding this conciliatory tone, 
that respect, our next step was, to pursue the abolition were treated mth 

the plain and direct coarse wbidi our own utter contempt » *heir representatioiw 
duty required. were viewed with perfc'^.^jsoora. So it* 

It was worth while to consider the im> would be now. And be mifei iidro tell 
pression which the recent conduct of the House most sinoorely and solemnly, 
parliament seemed to have mode, both on that it was bis deliberate and fixed opi- 
the masters and on Ae slaves. With re* moa and bslieSMea opiima winch, as finr 
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. as it could be confirmed, had been con- 
firmed«M»that they were now standing on 
the brink of a precipice, and that if they 
did not take great care, Micy would find 
that the more they paused, the less.ener- 
getic they were, the greater was the dan- 
ger likely to become [hear, hear]]. 

He Jtnew it had been said — he knew it 
lied been promulgated, by those base arts 
of calumny which had often been resorted 
to before — that be had himself sent pam- 
phlets, papers, and documents of various 
descriptions to the West Indies, which had 
produced a baneful efluct. It was a ndist 
complete and absolute falsehood, which he 
should be ashamed of condescending to 
disown, did 'he not know that such vile 
calumnies flburished naturally in the cli« 
raate' and soil of slavery — - did he not 
know, that those who called them into life 
and gave them currency, were only acting 
in their proper sphere? What was the 
fact? Apprehensions were entertained 
of the danger that might arise from the 
slaves being made acquainted with the 
debates which took place in that House ? 
But, had those who viewed the subject as 
he did, endeavoured to propagate amongst 
them the tidings of the change that was 
intended? Certainly not; but meetings 
were held in every parish of Jamaica— as- 
semblies were convened in every island of 
ftfie Antilles, where (hose measures were 
canvassed, and the strongest language was 
used— language which showed a dispo- 
sition to set at defiance the authority of 
this country, and which declared, that an 
insurreciioii of the negroes would result 
from what had taken place in that Ilousc^ 
Nay, he had read in a Dominica news- 
impor, a paragraph in the Dominica peti- 
tion to the British parliament btuting, that 
the insurrection at Barlm(ioes,*iii 181(>, was 
produced by the conduct pursued in this 
country ; and the paragraph went on to 
say, that if such an insurrection had 
happened in our island, we*' ( t|ie colonists) 
“ could not possibly have resisted.** This 
had also appeared in the St. Kitt’s news- 
{Kiper. Could the colonists pretend to 
dread the reports of our debates, when 
they themselves inserted such articles in 
their own newspapers? 

But, he would refer lirr itjflnl of 
Jamaica. In every perttRof that island 
SOfifi^ qgs had held ; and every one 
who teSk^pSiiln those proceedings, when 
he returned home natural^ talked over the 
events of the day before his domestic 
negroes. The consequence was — it was 


vain to deny the fact — that, through the 
whole slave population, there was one 
feeKng, that something essentially bene- 
ficial was intended to be donlU« for thn 
negroes, but that their masters were op- 
posed to any amelioration of their condi- 
tion. It was in vain to deny, that such was 
the state of their feelings. Well, then, 
such being the case in Jamaica — such 
being also the case in the rest of the 
islands— the House would naturally sup- 
pose, that the negroes were on the very 
tip-toe of expectation, that something 
was about to be done for them by the 
Britiali parliament. What, then, under 
these circumstances, would be the effect 
of our not making good the hopes our 
last year's resolutions had excited ? What 
would be the feelings of the negroes, when 
they found that parliament was about to 
pause and stop short in the course it had 
undertaken — when they found that the 
king's government, and his right hon. 
friend, the secretary of state for foreign 
aflbirs, whom they supposed to be so firm 
and serious a friend fo them, were now 
about to make a stand ? He could easily 
imagine the sad dejection of heart that 
these poor creatures must feci at seeing 
the cup of happiness which had been of- 
fered them, dashed from their lips, just 
at the very moment when they hoped to 
have quaffed the sweet draught of liberty 
which had just before danced before their 
eyes. The consequence, he feared, would 
be, that, despairing of relief from the 
British parliament, they would take the 
cause into their own hands, and endeavour 
to cftjct their own liberation [hear, heai !]. 
No man living would more sincerely la- 
ment that they should resort to such u 
mode of proceeding than he sliould do. 
lie could inodt solemnly djclarc, that the 
subject of his daily and nighily prayer — 
that the hope and dc'^ire nhicli he felt 
from the very bottom of his soul was — 
that so dreadful an event might not occur. 
Still, it was a consequence uliich he could 
not but apprehend, and, as an honest nun, 
he felt it to he h.s duty to state that ap- 
prehension. Let t!ic House only consider 
what a terrible thing it was for men who 
had long lived in a state of darkness, and 
just when the bright beams uf day began 
to break in upon the gloom of their situa- 
tion, to have the boon suddciil}* withdrawn, 
and to be ufrosh consigned to darkness, 
uncertainty, nay, to absolute despair ! 
Whatever parliament plight think proper 
to do, he implored them to do ic quitkly 
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and firmly. Let them not proceed with | For him$elf« he must disavow altc^telhcr 
hesitating steps: let them not tamper with | all responsibility for any unpleasant cpn- ' 
the feelings and the passions which they , sequences that might result from the pro* 
had themselves excited. Certainly^ he • position just brought forward by hig right 
«^uld not conceive how it was possible fdt* non. friend ; for, whatever his right hon. 
a few years to pass over our heads, without friend meapt (and he knew he meant well) 
a recurrence of serious disturbances in the -—whatever his right hon. friend intended 
colonies, unless pariiament acted with that (and he was sure liis intentions were up« 
promptitude, that spirit, and that temper, right) — the shortest way would, he was 
which would prove to the population of sure, be considered the best way of ac- 
those colonics, that we had their happiness complishing his object, both by the master 
sincerely at heart. and, the slave. The course, however. 

Let every man present appeal to his > which his right hon. friend now proposed, 
own experience, nay, to his own feel- wc^ dilatory and circuitous, instead of 
ings, for the truth of the position which ^ being prompt and direct, 
he (Mr. \V.) had just laid down. Did t It wfts the fashion to say, that the dan- 
not every one of them know, that an gers to which he alluded, thedisturbances 
evil was much more cpsiiy borne when no at which he pointed, were never to be ap- 
effort had been made to remove or alle- prehended, except as consequences Cf ilic 
viateit.thah when means, which ultimately exertions which were made on behalf of 
proved unsuccessful, had excited tempo- the slaves. The fact, however, was cti- 
rary hope in the breast of the suflerer ? tirely the other way : for, as if by a special 
In that case, was not his anguish re- interposition of Providence, there never 
doubled ? Was not his misery rendered had been so few insurrections, during an 
nearly insupportable ? When hope had equal period, as had broken out since be 
been once suffered to beam upontheheart, and his friends had called the attention of 
did it not generally set the whole man in parliament to the subject of negro slavery, 
a fever? And when the object of that hope In the year 1760 there had been an in- 
was deferred or destroyed, was^ not a surrection in Jamaica,*Bttended with every 
feeling oF desperation ofiten manifested? circumstance of Cerrorand alarm* In 1766 
Did it not often occasion that sickness of there bad been another ; in 1767 another; 
heart, which produced in the mind the and in 179J another. And so indeed, he 
most feverish agitation and disquietude ? might go on through all the other colo-^ 
Did not the ifouso well remember the nies, and enumerate the disturbdnccswhicR* 
origin of that most dreadful convulsion, had sprung up in each, almost continusllyt 
the French revolution ? Was it not a until the subject was seriously iavesti- 
long course of trifling with the hopes and gated. And, bci^idcs those^sreAter insur- 
fcars of the people of that country, that rections, there had been many others of a 
produced the first iiorriblo explosion, local nature, arising out of discontent and 
whicii was succeeded by so many dire flissatisfjction on particular estates* That 
disasters? Again, let them only con- such had not been the case for many years 
templare the scenes which had occurred past, was a sufficient refutation of the as- 
at Sr. Domingo. His rigiit hon. friend, sertion to which he had adverted, 
the secretary of state, must be too' well His right honourable friend seemed to 
informed, not to know the real cause of suppose, tliat the legislative assemblies in 
the mischiefs which had taken place in the other colonics would adopt the model 
that island. All tliosc mischiefs had he placed before them, in proportion to 
arisen from the constant vacillations on the success of the experiment. But it 
the part of the Frciicli convention — appeared to him, that if^an experiment 
granting rights in one month, and with- were to be made at all, it should be tried 
drawing them in the next— again renewing under the most favourable circunivtances ; 
the concession of those rights, and again and he would maintain, that Li> right hon. 
and again retracting them, until at length firiend was about to introduce it under 
they produced that mixture of doubt and circumstances the most unfavourable that 
despair, which was congenial with our coulcKbe imagr^^d. For his own part, 
nature; and ultimately the inhabitants^ feeling that it was about to be tried under 
were driven to the desperate course of such very unfavourable '"clT'!'V'8tanccs, 
taking their cause into their own bands he, for his friends and for himself^ must 
—a course which had eventually been decline altogether resting . their cause 

productive of consequences too notorious upon an experiment whtcli could not have 

ri 
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«. IWr and fctt h fi M j t wy trial. Ha wat 
tSmipilfgHA trhan the alavea were to be 
fcendbted to toiy aatent whatever : be 
taee eAweys happy to see any attempt 
MMie to wneliorate their coodition : and 
|Mtoenre waa he, that hisaright hon. 
toietid waa Mticeie in hia deaire to eSect 
toat objeet : but, much aa hia right hon. 
*Mendexpectedfrom hia plan, he ( Mr.W.) 
-Mt confident, that it would not be pn^ 
‘fioctive of good, to the extent which hU 
right hon. triend propoaed. 

$o fiur as Trinioad was concerned, there 
'Wraa one consideration to which his right 
hon. friend bad not adverted. When his 
tight hon. friend spoke of the privilege 
•f^Bllowing*the slave to purchase hia own 
freedom, or that of hia children, he bad 
omMted to state, that this privilege already 
existed, and had for some time existed, in 
Trinidad. That was, however, the fact. 
But, he had never heard that this permis- 
eion, though in Trinidad it had bton fre« 
-qpently acted upon, had been imitated 
by any of the other colonies ; and there- 
'Ibie he could not expect so much advan- 
togc from this part ot the experiment, aa 
his right hen. friend did. His right hon. 
friend hoped that be should be able to in- 
■duce the other BritUi colonies to follow 
this example. 

But, let his right hon. friend look to 
. what had been the conduct ef all the co- 
'Itnial assemblies with regard to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and then let him 
consider, whether those assemblies were 
Ukely to fellow, of their ovm accord, 
any example for the amelioration of the 
coodition of slavery which might be r^ 
commcidkd to them. The language 
which they used formerly, when the abo- 
lition of roe slave trade was under consi- 
deration, was as bold as that which they 
were using at present : but it had not had 
die eflhct of paralyzing the efforts of the 
British parliament : on the contrary, the 
firmness of parliament prevailed, and tim 
colonists were ultimately obliged to submit 
to the abolition of that bateihl traffic. He 
did not, however, call on the House to 
adopt any strong language , but be asked 
of them to take their measures prudently, 
temperately, and firmly ; and to procera 
in the tone and spirit ef tha^resriutions 
proposed by his righC'hon. fritlNl and^ 
jKlopted by the House, nomine centradi- 
eentfi, last 'session. He implored thra 
ttOI to be deterred from taking the just 
aad^drtoous course, by the tohi attempts 
toRt WMW lakkiDg to exdM 4lKdr appre- 


bensioiis, or by pajung attootioa So those 
threats and warnings, which wore dealt 
ou| to them, he most say, in so unseeipty 
a manner, by the colonial assemblies. 
They seemed to imagine, that the BritiCb 
pariiement had no right whatever to in- 
terfere in their proceedings. 

What would besaid, eitlier Butke 

or by Mr. Dundas, if they were nowliving 
to bear of such an assumption ? Both of 
them had proposed laws for the regulation 
of the colonies, and never even dreamt that 
the right of parliament to interfere with the 
internal policy of the colonies would be 
disputed. Mr. Burke had aotuaUy pro- 
posed a plan for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and for transforming 
them, by degrees, into free citixens. He 
had proposra to establish protectors of 
slaves in all nor islands, and to regulate 
the economy of the plantations in many 
particulars. He (Mr. W.), then a young 
man, had not given Mr. Burke all the 
credit it deserved. That great man had 
urged the necessity of enacting a system 
of practical regulation, and of not crust- 
ing to the effect of the abolition of the 
slave trade for producing the better treat- 
ment of the slaves. ** I should distrust** 
said he **the value of any general principle, 
unless 1 saw some mode by which it might 
be enforced.'* Such had been the opinion 
of Mr. Burice ; and yet those who were 
now proposing measures for the benefit ef 
the slaves were stigmatized as wild enthu- 
siasts, for interfering with the internal 
rights of the colonial assemblies. 

Again, let those who accused the friends 
to the abolition of slavery with entertain- 
ing visionary and impracticable opinions, 
refer to the authority of the late lord 
Melville, when Mr. Dundas. He was aa 
little of a theorist or visionary, os any man 
that ever lived. He wus not fond of deal- 
ing in abstract speculations or theories, 
but he was a man gifted with an astonish- 
ing degree of pbiin, strong, practicable, 
good sense, in short, with a sound Scotch 
understanding, [a laugh^, and with a 
mind of large experience. Yet, Mr. 
Dundas, did not consider the interference 
with our colonial assemblies as being a 
violation of the rights of the colomes, 
neither as impolitic or impracticable. Mr. 
Burke, too, on proposing certain regula- 
tiffba by which he hoped to accomplish 
hie object, with regard to the colonies, 
said— (and he hoped his right hon. friend 
would recollect and weigh wdi the senti- 
nent)-w<* Sir, 1 have seen all thai bka 
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been done by the colonial 8S8emblies» and j example proposed to be set them ; or 


it is arrant trifling, for want of an exe- 
cutory principle.” And yet the Hopse 


that 'any' project thus circumstanced 
^ could have a successful issue! On th^ 
were now expected to indulge the hope, j contrary, he was perfectly convinced, that 
titat the ^colonial assemblies would pass : they would resist it to the utmost of their 
some ameliorating laws, that would prove | power ; and, if they prevailed, they would 
effectual to their object. This had been i attribute their success to the strong 
before done ; and yet those who had j ground they had taken ; and thus would 


framed those laws had never carried them 
into execution. Take the instance of 
Jamaica, in which island a law had been 
passed, by which it was proposed to give 
a reward of 50/. to the surgeon of every 
estate, upon which only a certain num- 
ber of slaves had died within the year. 
There were various other premiums which, 
on the face of them, might promise 
well to an inexperienced eye. These re- 
wards were proposed to be given after 
proper inquiry ; and they implied a care- 
ful and minute specification of the births 
and deaths of slaves on the estates. 
But, when one of the chief planters of 
that island was asked soon after, by the 
governor of that day, to state the de- 
crease or increase of the negroes on his 
estate, he answered, that there were no 
means of ascertaining the fact ; in truth, 
the law was a mere nullity. The colonial 
assembly of Jamaica had, some time ago, 
agreed to a law, and put themselves to 
much expense, in order co procure religious 
instruction for the negroes. One would 
naturally have supposed, that some success 
would haveattenued an object sodesirable. 
But no— it was in the power of the muster, 
the time of the slave being his property, 
to prevent the poor creature from deriv- 
ing any benefit from the regulation ; and 
accordingly, last year, a committee had 
reported, that the law was intirely ino- 
perative. 

In fact, could parliament expect any 
thing else, from those who disupproveu 
altogether of the means which they 
adopted for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, as well as of the end which they 
had in view ? If the parlies only disap- 
proved of the means, why, perhaps, they 
might be brought over by the adoption of 
different means, for the attainment of the 


matters become worse than they ever 
were. 

The House must not conceal from itself 
what the grand principle— the practical 
point at issue — really was. It was simply 
iliiy^whcther the slave system was to be 
^utan end to by the imperial legislature, or 
Dy the Colonial assemblies ? Now, he was 
prepared to contend, that it was impossible 
this could be efiected by the colonial as« 
semblies ; that it must be accomplished by 
the imperial parliament, or not be accom- 
plislieil at all. By endeavouring to effect 
this object in any other way, they were 
exciting irritation ; and they' would, per« 
haps, feel the effects of that despair, which 
all would lament, when it was too late, when 
they would vainly wish, that they h|id 
adopted a straiter, and a more direct 
course. 

He would not assert, neither would he 
deny, whether it would be wise or proper 
to pursue the course proposed by Mr. 
Burke or Mr. Dundas, with regard to 
these legislatures : but he thought there 
were various other means, witereby jirtf 
could accomplish our purpose witTi equal 
certainty, and which the parties concerned, 
would, perhaps, be ready to accord to 
us, and thus to fall in with our intentions 
and to meet our desires. For it ought 
always to be borne in mind, that evef^ 
proposition which was entertained on this 
subject, was not intended merely for the 
benefit of the slave, but of the master also. 
Would it not, he would ask, be infinitely 
better for the master to remove that 
feverish irritation of mind which at present 
prevailed amongst the negroes, by 

{ >romptly and cheerfully joining with, the 
egislaiure, in some effectual plan for the 
amelioration of their condition, than to 
perpetuate distrust, ill-will, hatred, and 


same object. Or, if they disapproved ofi discontent? Would it not be infinitely 


the end only, it might not be impossible 
to place it in such a point of view, us 
would lead them, without being awore of 
the fact, to adopt tlie means which would 
produce it. But, .when we found that 
they were hostile both 4 to ibe means and 
to the end, how could parliament , enter* 
lain a hope, that they would imitate the 
VOL. X. 


more beneficial for biiii to be surrounded 
by a happy and contented body of men, 
made«ffihxiiful by his kindness, and feeling 
an interest in his welfare, than constantly 
to be, as he now was, a pivy to jealousy; 
suspicion, and despair ? For, if the master 
but once allowed a new and well-founded 
bdpe toenter dieboeomsof those poorcrea* 
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taretf gratitude and devotion to his interest 
would soon be the itioat prevalent feeling 
ninoDgit them. WhereaSf by continuing 
thd present system, they would be made 
move Sensible of the evils of their condition 
condition in which hope di^.not, could 
llOt,exist«->a condition, in which theymust 
ever be strangers to the noblest feeling of 
human nature ; that feeling which would 
enable them to say, VVe may, by our 
own industry and activity, arrive at af- 
fluence and honour — we may, by our own 
assiduity and integrity, command respect 
and riches.*^ In this country, as had ^en 
well remarked, we every-day saw men who^ 
by the fair exercise of their ’talents, 
raised themselves from the lowest obscu- 
rity to wealth and honours : but, situated 
as they now were, the slaves had no such 
career open to them : they felt themselves 
to be a degraded race ; and they would 
feci it more acutely, when they should 
see nogro slaves become free, in various 
colonies around them. Now, ho con- 
sidered such a state of things to be ex- 
Iramely dangerous ; and that it ought, as 
sneedily as possible, to bo altered ; and 
tiiercforc it was, that lie felt a desire to 
press these considerations on the serious 
attention of theHouse. Every effort should 
be made, to remove doubt from the minds 
af the negroes, by taking a clear and in- 
, tcliigible course— a course which would 
^ot only be beneficial to the interests of 
bumanity, but conducive to the wealth 
dnd prosperity of the country. 

Before he Sat down, be could not avoid 
expressing his astonishment at the asser- 
fid0 #f the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, as to the whip never being 
made use of as an incentive to labour. It 
migbi sometimes be withdrawn from pub- 
lic view; but it was nevertheless in general 
ass througliout the whole of the West- 
India islands. This was a fact which he 
bad never Iieard denied, except by the 
hon. member, and by one other gentle- 
man. Let the House consult the books 
of travols which had been published on 
flt^eubjecl, and they would find it stated, 
even in those which were not the most 
favourable te the opinions of him or of his 
friends, that the terror of the whip was 
constantly lesorted-to, for the purpose of 
stimulating to labour. He redlMlected 
to have heard a man stale, that, in passing 
an estate at "•i^arbadees, he went near 
enough to Boc the negroes at work, and 
the driver behind them, keeping them 
m a line at their labour. He rememberM 


its being acknowledged by a West-India 
witness, who had been speaking of the 
alaprity with which the slaves ran with 
heavy loads on their heads, that a driver 
went after them w'itli a whip, to quickaif 
their pace. In short, he had never heard 
the fact denied before. 

With respect also to the custom of 
branding, he had formerly insisted on its 
being discontinued, not so much on ac-» 
count of the.corporal pain, as of the degra- 
dation which it inflicted. It had been said, 
that this practice was solely confined to 
African negroes, and that Creoles were 
not subjected to the operation. But this 
was not the case. The newspaper which 
he held in his hand contained sundry ad- 
vertisements, relating to Creoles, who 
were thus branded. One of them de-^ 
scribed, Sam, a young Creole, negro- 
man, marked J. M. on shoulders, has 
marks of flogging on his back and 
the others were couched in similar terms. 
In conclusion, the hon. member called 
on the House, acting as it was for the 
happiness of the community, to consider 
maturely the best mode of effecting the 
great object which was intrusted to their 
care ; painfully impressed as he was with 
the conviction, that they would not ad- 
vance that object by adopting the mea- 
sure which had been submitted to them ; 
but, on the contrary,' incur the imminent 
risk of involving the colonies in confusion 
and misery. 

Mr. A>i7A Doi/g/ai expressed his sincere 
regret, that the honourable members for 
Weymouth and Bramber had not, in con- 
formity with the rccommendati<in and the 
example of the right lion, secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, abstained from 
the introduction into the debate of topics 
of an irritating nature ; since the question 
before them was one which ought to be 
treated with the utmost caution and mo- 
deration. Instead of which, those hon. 
gentlemen had cited a number of particu- 
lars, which were not at all calculated to 
have an healing effect. In opposition to 
the insinuations of those hon. gentlemen, 
he would strenuously contend, that the 
csolonial assemblies were most anxiously 
alive to every thing which concerned the 
welfare of the slave population. In the 
course of die last year, .there had been 
hardly one of the colonial legislatures, 
with the exception of Jamaica, in which* 
diis question had not been maturely con- 
sidered. In Tobego, and the other islands, ‘ 
laws had been passed, which went to- 
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the adoption of measures not diuimilar 
to those proposed by bis right bon. 
friend. « 

Mr. flaring Sciid, he could have little 
hope that* he should be able to command 
the attention of the House, after the 
beautiful speech which they had just heard 
from lus hon. friend, the member for 
Bramber, whose speeches were i^ways 
calculated to produce a powerful effect, 
lie was, however, anxious to impress upon 
the House, the strong sense he felt, in 
common with his hon. friend, as to the 
imminent state of tlie present question. 
It appeared to him impossible that the 
country could now halt between two 
opinions. In justice to the poor creatures 
whose situation they wished to ameliorate 
on tlie une.hami, and in justice to the 
planters who had so much at stake on the 
other, tin.; IlourC could no longer stand 
still: they must proceed, and do somc- 
Uiing decisive. His majesty’s government 
should no longer suffwt to be blown 

about, session after session, by every wind; 
at one time, in obedience to the wishes of 
the West'liidian interests, ond, at another, 
in deference to the opinion of that party, 
which for shortness, he would cull ** the 
Saints’* [u laugh]. 

His hon. friend, the mentlierfor Brani- 
her, had not, he iliuught, been so clear 
in his stutcnicuts on this occasion, as was 
usual with him ; for, on the one hand, lie 
liad told the House, that these discussions 
would produce no effect whatever in the 
colotiicK ; while, on the other hand, in 
another part of his speech, he had de- 
clared, that the colonies were on the 
brink of a precipice— that the negroes 
had had hopes held out to them, and were 
now waiting, on the tiptoe of expectation, 
for the fultilment of those hopes. Now, 
be wished to ask his lion, friend, whether 
those hopes were not founded on these 
very discu>sion8 ? He was firmly of opi- 
nion, that the state of feeling, and the 
irritation among the negroes, were such 
as re ndered it impossible for them and 
their masters to rciiiatn long together on 
the present terms, it was not necessary 
to go to Jamaica, nor to any other of 
the VVesi-lndia islands, to be convinced 
of that fact. It depended on a principle 
inherent in hun^n nature, and must al- 
ways exist. He therefore earnestly 
pressed on the government the necessity 
of devising some proper means for allay- 
ing this irritation, by ameliorating tlie 
oundition of the slaves, if the piaiUers 


should not be disposed to undertake tb# 
task themselves. The course hitherto 
pursued was not very well calculated tq 
produce that effect. Certainly, there 
were many strange things in the world ; 
but, the strongest of all appeared to him 
to be the idea of sending out to the 
governors of the colonies, the speech of 
a member of parliament and secretary of 
state, delivered in that House, as the rule 
by which their actions were to be guided^ 
With respect to that speech, he had 
iieard it dcl*vered, as he had done the 
spei^cli of the present evening; and ho 
^as bound to sa 3 ’, that he must be a very 
clever ifovernor, or a very good courtier, 
who could find out from it, 4he line of 
conduct tliat he was to pursue. These 
poor creatures had evidently had nheir 
minds excited by the sanguine cxpccto* 
tion of some riitnoiired benefit; and, in- 
deed, It was quite impossible, from what 
had oreurred, that such shouij not be the 
case, 'i'hose hopes were, however, dis- 
appointed; and some disturbances had 
taken ))lacc iii Demerara, This, of course, 
had afforded miiiistgrs the opportunity of 
saying, *■ We want (ive or six thousand 
men more to send out Uo the colonies, to 
quiet these unfortunate creatures.” Such 
was the present situation of the colonies 
—such the situation of those persons, 
who, under the sanction of the legislature, 
had invested very largo propeft^ ot^ as 
peculiar nature, in the West-lndinslandi. 
All at once, however, a new light bad 
broken in upon theux. It was discovered, 
that the system was one which ought not 
to be tolerated. And, when he ^eid this, 
Ife did not mean to speak disrespectfully 
of those who had furnished these new 
lights, or made tiiese discoveries; for he 
admitted, that not only the negroes, but 
mankind at large, were indebted to them 
for their efforts to destroy that most 
odious and inhuman traffic, the traffic in 
slaves ; and also for the great improve- 
ment which they hud eftectod in the con- 
dition of those who were unfortunately 
in a state of shivery. New opinions were 
propagated ; and, was it too much to fear, 
that individuals who had made the re- 
moved of slavery the great object of their 
lives— who were completely bound op in 
that question — might, by possibility, bo 
induced to carry their notions of. reform 
beyopd the bounds of prudence aiul of 
practicability, and thereby materially 
jure, if not totally destroy, the iiuiuet/oo 
property thus invested? The question 
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was,^ whether these individuals had not 
carried their ideas too far ? Admitting, 
to the full extent, all the benefits to be 
derived from their reforms, might not the 
House ask, whether there was not a point 
at which it was necessary to fi#op ? might 
they not require, that those benefits 
should be specifically pointed out, before 
they proceeded further ? Surely they 
might : and then he was ready to ac- 
knowledge, that when the House was 
satisfied, that those reforms could produce 
none but beneficial effects, they would be 
bound to go further, and to come to some 
decisive measure on the subjeej. LeSi 
them, however, decide the question : let 
them not stand in a sort of neutral posi* 
lion, between one party and the other, 
leaving, in the mean time, property of 
every description, and to a vast amount, in 
a situation of evident risk and hazard. 

One of the parties to this question had 
taken it up very energetically. He 
scarcely knew by what name to designate 
them — perhaps, the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty’* would answer the purpose as well as 
any other. This society had raised large 
subscriptions, and was in the practice of 
sending its emissaries about to disturb 
every market town in the kingdom ^hear, 
hear]* He spoke this from experience, 
as the practice was adopted at Taunton, 

, the borough which he had the honour to 
Represent. There he had seen, on mar- 
ket days, men come into the town, who 
related stories and exhibited pictures. 
The country'peopic were asked, whether 
they would not vote against slavery? 
Some of the pamphlets of the society 
were placed in their hands, nnd they were 
told many dreadful stories of women who 
were tied down to the ground and shock- 
ingly beaten. These stories, however, 
were, he would say, gross exaggerations 
rhear!]. He would explain himself. 
When he used that expression, he did nut 
mean to deny the truth of the facts repre* 
senced: but he considered them as exagge- 
rations, when adduced as a specimen of 
the state of tbe colonies, or of the sys- 
tem oil which tlie negroes were governed. 
There could be no doubt, that a horrid 
transaction bad recently taken place in 
the county of Hertford. That was an 
undisputed fact. But who would tieny, 
that if that were adduced for the purpose 
of giving a specimen of the morals or 
manners of the people of England, it 
would be a gross exaggeration? In that 
sense he would say, chat the stories 


I circulated, and the prints exhibited, by 
; the agents of the society to which he had 
; alluded, were gross exaggerations. He 
i had little to do with the West Indies ; 

' but, from his own knowledge of the facts,' 
he did not scruple to assert, that many of 
; the representations were entirely false. 

I The gentlemen on the other side of the 
question seemed, however, to he of a 
I diilerent opinion, and viewed every tittle 
I of evidence on the part of the planters 
i with the greatest siisspicion. His hon. 
friend, the member for Brambcr, seemed 
I indeed to have brought himself to that 
pitch, that ho would not believe a word 
' that came from a planter’s, ora white man’s 
I mouth ; while he would at once set down 
i for perfectly true, every thing that came 
to him from the mouth of a negro. In 
, this respect, his hon. friend resembled a 
person who had travelled in America, and 
who was represented by M. de la Roche- 
, foucault to have believed every extraor- 
I dinary story he was told. On that per- 
I son being asked by his friend, tlie reason 
'• of his giving credit to every statement of 
' that kind, he answered, that whenever he 
, heard any thing wonderful, he never 
stopped to inquire minutely into its au- 
thenticity, lest the effect should be de- 
! stroyed if the truth were known. It was 
I thus, he feared, with his hon. friend, who 
I was not suHiciencly acute in his inquiries, 
j Such stories of horror might be found in 
! the records of every country ; but they 
did not furnish proof against the general 
t humanity and morality of the people of 
! that country. Besides, he utterly denied 
; the truth of many of them, as applied to 
the West-India islands. He wished there- 
fore, for an impartial inquiry ; for he 
sincerely believed, that if such an inquiry 
were made, it would be found, that from 
one end of the country to the other, it 
i was deluged, if not with falsehoods, at 
least with exaggerations. And yet it was 
I on these exaggerations — for with no other 
‘ information was the House furnished— < 

. that they were called upon to act. If these 
I statements were true*-if such a state of 
I abomination existed as had been repre- 
I sented, a vestige of the system should 
' not be allowed to exist for a tingle day. 

• On that point it was the duty of the 
House and the government at once to 
make up their minds : but, if they were 
false, as he believed many of them tu be, 
then it was equally the duty of the House 
and the government, to cease to be mis^ 
j led by tbemr and to destroy their effects 

i 
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by an open and public denial of them. 
It they should be convinced, that the 
people at large had been grossly imposed 
on, they ought to expose the deception. 
The stories were not of themselves proofs; 
neither, in one case out of ten, were they 
to be credited, as to the existence of the 
facts stated. And he objected, not only 
to the exaggeration of these Wcst^^Indian 
stories, but to the eternal repetition which 
the country had had of them. The source, 
really, could not he very fertile in crimes, 
which did not afford a greater variety. 
Those which had been narrated by the 
hon. member for Weymnuih were what 
might be culled stoch stories.** He well | 
remembered frequently to have heard them | 
before : and that circiunstance was suffi- 
cient to induce him to believe, that the 
bon. member for Weymouth, in searching 
for facts on which to support his ow'n 
theory, had been disappointed. He had 
not found what be had been hunting for ; 
and, in the absence of new facts, he had 
consequently been driven to repeat those 
which he had so frequently brought for« 
ward on other occasions of a similar kind. 
The name of Huggins, for instance, in 
the w*ay of grievance, was completely 
worn out. Who ever heard of a debate 
upon colonial legislation, in which the 
iiaiiic of Huggins had not been repeatedly 
referred to ? Far was lie from meaning 
to contend, that the state of slavery was 
desirable in society. He never could think 
of offering, or maintaining such an opinion; 
but, unfortunately, we had that state of 
society upon our hands, and it was our 
boundcti duty to deal within it the best 
way we were able. No doubt, where men 
were possessed of despotic power, it was 
in the very nature of man to abuse it ; 
and, no doubt, cases of cruelty did occur; 
but it was both unjust and useless to 
overstate tlioiii. The use of the whip 
had been spoken of in such terms by some 
gentlemen, as to make any person believe 
that it was in constant practice in the 
West-India colonies, and that it was al- 
ways used as the means of forcing the 
unhappy slaves to their labour. Dut, if 
such were the case, the use of the whip 
was not peculiar to the West- India colo- 
nies, for it was used in the United States 
of America, in the same way as in our 
islands. The overseer, or driver, held it 
as he superintended the work : he used 
it when he thought it was called for ; and, 
if he happened to. be a man of a harsh or 
fexodous temper, the odds were, that he 


would often use it improperly. Indeed,' 
in some cases, they needed only to inquire 
into the temper of the individual, to* 
know the frequency or the duration of 
the punishment he imposed. 

I In what he was saying, ho was not at- 
tempting to make out a case for the 
masters. All he wished w’as, to impress 
tfie House and the public with the im- 
portance of the case under their consi- 
deration. Nothing, he was aware, offended 
the abolitionists so much, as to assimilate 
tlie condition of the slaves in our West- 
India colonies, cither moral or pbysical,- 
with that of any portion of the subjects 
of our oivn, or of any other country. 
Nevertheiesa, it was impossible not to 
remember, that the whip, so much decried, 
was used, and the use of it defended, IToth 
in our army and our navy ; and. when the* 
propriety of its use became a subject of 
discussion,* what was urged, in behalf of 
it, by respectable officers, of honour and 
experience i The answer to any objec- 
tion was-—** Wc want very seldom to in- 
flict the punishment, but if you deprive 
us of the power to inflict it altogether, 
we cannot maintain discipline among the 
soldiers and sailors.** *ir, then, without 
the occasional application of thi.4 coercion, 
we could not deal with EngIjRliinen, cn- 
lightcd by education and bred up in prin-. 
ciplcH of order, how was it to be supposed 
that it could be dispensed with, in th^gOBwi 
trolofmenso uneducated and so ignorant 
ns were the negroes ? He fully agreed 
in the propriety, as well as th^ humanity, 
of suffering no punishment to take place, 
until some time subsequent to the offence 
ccTiTiniiitod, in order to prevent the possi-i 
liility of mischief being done in sudden 
anger ; but lie was by no means prepared 
to say, that the punishaient of tlio whip 
could be got rid of altogether. 

In standing, however, as he did, op- 
posed to the views of the party who might- 
be termed the friends of abolition, he 
must say, that he thought any how rather 
than favourably of the course which had - 
been pursued by his majesty's ministers. 
The conduct of the government, and- 
especially of the right hon. secretary who 
had opened the debate, was, in his opinion, 
open to all the objections which had been 
made tb it by his hon. friends, the mem-* 
bers for Drainber and Weymouth. The ^ 
conduct of his majesty's government* ap- ' 
peared to him alike deficient in courage 
and in political candour. He thoughc 
the suggestion of the right Iion« secretary 
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parfectlj good, as regardsd the .irraage* j to whicli the children bom after a certaio 
nent to be adopted, say* at Trinidad. ; period were to be free. If that proposi- 
It was doing a great deal, but not more : ticgn should bo carried into effect, the in^ 
than might be done consistently with terests of the owners would be materially 
aafety ; and he hoped that it would lead changed. They would then possess only 
M the end which all gentlemen looked . a life interest in the labour, and not the 
forward to, though some were anxious to i natural lives of their slaves; and the in* 
arrive at it more speedily than others-— terest of the owner in the children would 
liamely, the eventual emancipation of thh ; be totally destroyed. Who, then, would 
staves in our colonies. But, we must not take eare of tlieui i Not the planters ; 
take up any Utopian view or system, for they would possess no interest in them. 
We must take the world as we found it. The country must take on itself the bur* 
We must deal with the colonics, not as then of their protection and education, 
if they were, or could be, what wo najtht and would be necessitated to export a 
wish them; but as they were in their pre# large number of wet and dry nurses, 
sent predicament ; and what lie objected He was anxious that the plan of the right 

to was, that we were not acting fairly or hon. secretary shouldbeptirsued, wherever 
candidly by the West-lndia proprietors, we bad suilicient .authority to enforce it, 
We'did not speak out. We told only part and, where we had not, that it should be 
of our case. The fact was, that tlie do* strongly recommended ; and, in that case, 
maitd of the disuse of tho whip, and the he should not be surprised if the proposi- 
abolition of the Sunday markets, was tion were to meet with general approba* 
meant to operate only in the way of an tion and adoption. What he mainly com* 
entering-wedge. If government came plained of was, that the liouso went on, 
forward plainly and said to the Weat-India session after session, discussing the ques- 
proprietor, do these things,” or do tion, without doing any thing which was 
Bucli things, and with this we will be con- calculated to set it delinitively at rest, 
tent,*' then the inlmhitants of Jamaica must The only course for the government of 
be imprudent not at once to iisaent to the this country to pursue was, to make such 
proposal : but when it was plain, that an declaration as both blacks and whites 
apposite course of policy was to be pur- could equally understand; and then, and 
sued, ond that the fact of any concession not till then, would there be some proba- 
having been obtained to-day, was only to bility of their living in amity with each 
Hw-made an argument for duiiiaiuling some other. The House would do well to re- 
farther concession to-morrow, then he member the immense value of our West- 
thought the inhabitant of Jamaica liad a India islands ; their natural connexion 
right to say to this country, “ I will not with America ; and tlie power which they 
yiold a single inch of ground. I will not gave their possessors over the commerce 
treat with you, 1 have a legislature of my of this country, through the seas in which 
own ; and on the power of that legislature they lay. For Siimsclf, he was quite cori- 
r will rely. You are stronger than 1 am ; vinced, that if the colonies sliould ever 
amd, if you chusc to do an act of violence, j be thrown into the hands of the blacks, 
1 cannot help it; but, if you do overcome , they would, in fact, be throivn into the 
me, it shall be by violence alone. Your hands of America — of America, who 
mode of dealing is not candid, and 1 will ; would then cease to be tlic second mart- 
tberefore have no treaty with you.” I time power in the world 1 The conduct 
And again, it was worth while to ob- j of that power he must coustder as being 
serve, that the Wcst-Indis colonists had . very equivocal. Wiiilc she was constantly 
no ftiir play upon cither side. There were ' calliHg tipon us to do sonietbiiig for the 
gentlemen— .and his hon. friends, the mem- | amelioratiun of the slaves in our own co- 
bers for Brambcr and Wrymouili, were j Ionics, she was greatly negligent of the 
among the 'number— -who were not satis- I condition of those slaves, as they existed 
tied with the plan now proposed, but ! in her own territories. No step did she 
wished for a still more rapid measure > take fur their benefit : no regulation did 
towards emancipation ; but none of them \ she adopt for their improveiucnt ; while 
stated in precise terms what measure it j she goaded us on to a measure which 
was that they w-anted. The plan of the j would, in all probability, have the cflect 
right hon. secretary differed also from the | of throwing the wholc-of the islands into 
pitn proposed hy ford Bathurst: it pre- J the hands of the blacks, 
s^nied .one more violent, and according | To conclude ; If the naval and com* 
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pended, as much as be believed it to do, 
on the West-lndia colonies, he ihou^t 
he was justified in earnestly beseeching 
the House*to take no proceeding, except 
upon distinct and positive grounds* If it 
were capable of being shown to him, that 
those colonics could not be maintained 
without the abominations which were 
slated to exist in them, he should cer* 
tainly say,^nytwith8tanding their immense 
value, let them be given up altogether*” 
But, he thought the House was bound to 
see clearly, that such was the fact, before 
they pledged themselves to any thing de- 
cisive on the subject* But, putting aside 
the question of compensation— which, if 
it came to the point, l\owevci', would be 
found of such an enormous amount as 
positively to Vrighten the country to look 
at— the House ought to feel, that it was 
dealing with no irifling interest. We had 
petitions enough on the table, and every 
one knew the efforts by which those peti- 
tions were procured ; and some of them 
certainly went so far as to hint at the ne- 
cessity of giving compensation* But, if 
once the amount that would be reqjuired 
was correctly understood— if once it was 
fairly explained to the people of this 
country, that they must go on bearing 
the weight of the malt tax, and the leather 
tax, and the salt tax, and the window 
tax, for the purpose of paying a hundred 
and fifty nnllions sterling to the West- 
India proprietors, by way of compensa- 
tion money, he would venture to say, that 
the petitions on the table of the I louse 
would very sensibly diininisii in number* 
It was his sincere conviction, that it was i 
the duty of his majesty’s government not 
to daily and temporize with the question ; 
but to deckle it once for all, and settle it 
for ever. If there was danger in the de* 
cision, they ought to meet it manfully, 
and look it boldly in the face. They 
ought to take a plain, manly, and decided 
course upon the question ; and confident 
he was, that if they adopted such a course, 
the House and the country would support 
them in it* 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
gentleman who hod last spoken, had made 
a most severe diarge against his majesty’s 
government, and indeed had broadly pro- 
nounced its condemnation in the begin- 
ning of bis speech, in such a manner as 
might have produced a yery powerful 
e&cf, if the hon. gentleman^ own ad- 
raissionsv aa be wjsnt on, had not afforded 


every tittle of it« Arguing only on that 
hon. member’s own admissions, and re^ 
ferring, indeed, to his own propositions} 
the House wouldseC} that, whatever charge 
the hon. i]|}ember might at first have 
brought against his majesty’s governoient} 
he had ultimately absolved it from any, 
This being the cose, it would be necessary 
for him only to detain the House very 
shortly mi the question. Tlie hon. gen« 
tleman, as it seemed to him, had admitted 
every thing that the government of this 
country could desire him to admit* The 
^on. gentleman began his speech by de<* 
scribing flic colonies as being in a dreadful 
condition, as he alleged, in consequettoe of 
the discussions that had sakeii place in 
that House. lie admitted that the ptfwer 
exercised in those colonies by the mastere 
over the slaves was liable to great 
abuse. Ho spoke of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, sitting in London and sending out 
missionaries whose conduct endangered 
the property and the lives of the planters. 
And, under all these circumstances, the 
hon. gentleman seemed to think, that the 
govcriiinent of this country ought to adopt 
some positive and distinct course. Some^ * 
thing, he sold, ought to be done, to settle 
the question for ever. But, the hon* gen- 
tleman shuiild have gone further, and 
stated what that something was. The 
lion, gentleman admitted the 
despotism generally— he admittlathw 
dangers of clomeslic despotism in parwi 
ticuiar— and he likewise admitted Uie ex* 
istence of a popular feeling cm the subject, 
which placed the lives and the property of 
thb colonists in danger. Under thine cir* 
cunistanccs it avowedly was, that the go<* 
vernraent of this country wss called upon 
to act.. 

I'he hon. member for Taunton insisted, 
that tliere ought to be *<BOroe under* 
standing.” Now, it was a mighty easy 
thing to assert, tliot there ought to 
be some understanding; but gentlemen 
who were so decided in their opinion 
ought to conic forward and aey, wliat that 
understanding” ought to be. There werst 
only three courses which the govemnient 
of this country had to pursue. It might 
decline all interference in the matter, and 
leave the planters, the negroes, and the- 
Anti-Slavery Society, to fight the battle ^ 
out between thetctelves* Would a reso- * 
lirtiort like that be acceptable to the boo. 
member for Taunton ? Was the govern^ 
ment not, only, to dehline all’interferenee. 
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but to serthieir faces, in toto, a^inst al- , negroes for further improvement, were 
teration and improvement, and to abstain ! they to be obliged to stand still in the 
Irom proposing or recommending any j go^ work, on account of the pledge they 
thing! Would the hon. gentleman ap-jbad given to the masters? The hon. 
prove of such a course ? Why, probably | member for Taunton must say ;^es, or his 
net: because the hon. gentlen^in admitted, , argument went for nothing. From the 
that much ahcraiion, and much gradual \ speech of the hon. member for Taunton, 
improvement of the condition of the slaves, | in opposition to the course taken by go« 
were desirable. The only question, ; vernment, he was warranted in declaring 
then, was, how could tliat amelioration be that course to be the only safe and prac- 
effected ? But, there was a third course ticablc one that could have bffp pursued, 
which the government might pursue, upon The hon. member for Bramber had 
the present question. It might resolve likewise recommended, that a decisive line 
to legislate altogether for the colon^s— - of conduct should be pursued by the go- 
to take the measures necessary entirely ; vernment ; but that decisive line he had 
into their own hands ; making n^distinc- ! not thought proper to mark our. Surely, 
tion between those colonics which had ! the hon. member would not advise a total 
legislatures of their own, and those which | disregard of the. colonial legislatures! 
were immediately under the control of ; And yet it seemed so ; for that hon. mem- 
this country. Would that course be ac- j her had commenced his speech by ex- 
ceptabie to the hon. member for Taunton? pressing his entire want of confidence in 
Why, again, probably not ; for a portion I the conduct of the colonial legislatures, 
of his speech had been occupied in | If that distrust were well-founded, the case 
showing the folly of such a line of conduct, of the negroes was, indeed, almost hope- 
Tlieon1yremainingcourse,then,wa8that less; for even if a statute should be passed 
precise course which government had in this country, how could that statute be 
pursued, and which the hon. member for carried into effect without their assistance! 
Taunton had taken much pains and time Suppose the parliament were to make a 
to show was the vefy wisest that could pos- regulation for the education of the slaves, 
sibly have been pursued. In those colo- what security could they have that it 
nies as to which the crown had a distinct would be rendered beneficial ! If penalties 
right of legislation, government had re- were to be imposed, who would levy 
solved to commence an example, which it them I Was it not far better, then, he 
*«aM^liqpdd would soon be followed by would ask, for the sake of the slave himself, 
those vi^o had a right to legislate for them- to conciliate than to estrange those au- 
selves. When the hon. member for thoritics, without whose assistance it was 
Taunton accused his majesiy^s govern- impossible to do any thing important in 
Dient of want of manliness and resolu- his favour! If mat: ers really stood as the 
tion, and of not having done any thing hon. member for Bramber represented 
decisive, he would ask the lion, gentle- ; them to stand, he would affirm, that it was 
man, from what other quarter any dc- | impossible to enact laws in England, and 
finitive or intelligent plan had originated? • lely upon their being obeyevi by the co- 
Tbe hon. member for Taunton compluint-d, ; loniallegislaturcs. And, if it was to be 
that ministers did not stale the whole of j argued, that wc ought, in that case, to 
their intentions upon the subject at once supersede such authorities, and to send out 
—that they did not demand so much, or . fresh officers and even troops, to carry our 
sucli things, and say, ** this demand shall orders into execution, such a course he 
be the labt.** Why, surely, government , would fearlessly say— and few, he believ- 
Gould give no such a pledge, because such ! cd, would be found to contradict him — was 
a pledge would be in direct opposition to . likely to be any thing rather than beneficial 
all sound and reasonable policy. Surely, ! to the slave population in the West Indies, 
upon second reflection, be could not re* i But such, happily, was net the nature 
commend such a course. What! when of the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
the government found thot the alterations the secretary of state for foreign affairs ; 
they had proposed were praclicabiC— that founded as it was on intimate and perfect 
^ certain improvomenii bad taken place-— knowledge of all the circumstances of the 
* Uiauthe general condition of the negroes | case, and urged as it had been with all that 
irosameliomted— and when the hon. mem- ; ability and eloquence, which so peculiarly 
her .admilUd those improvements, and I distinguished his right hon. friend. That 
even \MlKiinw ledged the capacity of the i proposition was, aa it appeared to hmi> 
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Ae true practical and beneficial one. ^ It 
marked toe atumut with which tim English 

S rvemment was proceeding: it proved 
etr disposition^ where there was no qoe^ 
tion as to* the power of the Crown ; and it 
imposed noUiing on the colonies having 
legislatures of their own, while it oflbred 
them the benefit of an example and 
a warning. He earnestly implored the 
Houseto trust to the forceofthat example: 
satisfied a«J)e was, that, as soon as the first 
moment of irritation should have subsided, 
the colonists, who were so closely con- 
nected with England in blood and in in- 
terest, and who felt justly proud at sharing 
generally in her laws and her institutions, 
would cheerfully adopt those measures 
which appeared the most effsctual fiar the 
improvement and amelioration of the con- 
dition of their slave population. 

Dr. LushingtoH said, that his hope of 
the active and cordial co-operation of the 
colonial legislatures was, he confessed, 
extremely small; and that, in thia respect, 
the right hon. the secretary of state for 
foreign aifiiirs seemed to entertain a 
directly opposite opinion from that which 
the right non. gentleman had expressed 
last session, when the subject was brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
The right hon. gentleman had upon that 
occasion declared, that " we had a right 
to expect from the colonial legislatures, 
a full and fhir co* operation. And,** 
added the right hon. gentleman ** being 
as much averse by habit, as 1 am at this 
moment precluded by duty, from 
mooting imaginary points, and looking to 
the solution of extreme, tlioush not im- 
possible questions, I must add, that any 
resistance which might be manifesteti to 
the express and declared wishes of parlia- 
ment, any resistance,! mean, which should 
partake, not of reason, but of contumacy, 
would create a case (a ease, however, 
which I sincerely trust will never occur) 
upon which his Majesty’s government 
would not hesitate to come down to 
parliament for counsel.” 

Now,whatwerethemeeiings,andAerexo- 
lotions which had recently passed at those 
meetings, but cohtamacy« Ae most direct 
and positive?' And yet tberigfat;lien«ancre- 
tary bad not comedown to p a r i iaBWot to 
ask for its counsel Aod astistancoi but to ex- 

I ireas his conviction, that the colonial l^if- 
atuiws will, at no. distant -tlnw, be con- 
vinced of the reaaonableoesaof Ae men-' 
sures recommended to Aeir adoption, and 
will prepare themselves to act, by their 


own polrer and discretion, coriConantly to 
the wimes of Ae House, and assist in iho 
amelioration of the condition of their 
slaves. 

It had been urged, and was made a 
main arsun^t, by Aose who were hoktile 
to the wolition of slavery, that the very 
discussion of Ae subject in England tend- 
ed to light up the fiames of discord in the 
West-India islands, and that the insurrec- 
tion which had lately broken out in some 
of Ac islands, might be traced to Ae debates 
which had taken place on Ais subject, in 
the^sitish House of Commons. He would 
^eny, however, in the most positive terms, 
that, ujibn principle, discussion could have 
produced any such effects ; • and must 
ascribe the disorders which had occurred 
to causes of a very difibrent description. 
To take, for instance, Ae case of Deme- 
rara. Had honourable members seen the 
last report which had been made by the re- 
gistrar of slaves for that settlement? Did 
Ae House know, that, since the previous 
report of Aat officer, the number of deaths 
among Ae negroes in Demerara had been 
5,200, while the number of births amount- 
ed only to S,500 ; and yet the number 
of slaves in that island liail increased 1 If 
lie were asked how Aat could be possible, 
be answered by declaring, that the number 
bad been increased by importation, not- 
IriAstanding the late act. To that cause,^ 
end to the over-workinm and . 
of the slaves, and to other eausdir^ually 
striking, Ae recent disorders in Demerara 
were to be attributed-; inoresseiLprobably 
by Ae circumstance, that Ae system of 
Dutch law, which wae etill in use in that 
illand, was incomparably the most barbar- 
ous and-aAitrory ; and Ast a . door was 
effectually opened to fresh importations, 
by the permission which wee granted to 
transfer slaves from the several itlande to 
the continent. 

‘ He really could not help expreseiog' his 
eonvielion, Aat Ae speech whiqh hie bon. 
frieod, the member for TauntoOjIpad made 
last session, together w^h tlw epcecli 
which 'he hod delivered ’on the preeenc 
evening, bad and would prove infinitely 
moro'fiital to 'tiie>oas0 whieli his- hon. 
friend espoused, -tban^ that of any of the 
opponents to- the aholkibn of slavery. It 
was. He repeated; In the meleachoty con- 
dition of the negraee, AeC we ahould elpae 
lo 0 k-lte’'A 0 - true eeuiee of Ae recent 
ioeorrections. Upwardc of seven hundred 
thouMnd'-of our fisllo# ereatores were, 
praoticaHy, deprived of Aemeto blessings 
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of marriage; for, at matters at present classes of dangers attending this queation* 

Stood •there wa« nothing to prevent husband which it was most desirable to avoid: 

and wife and child, from being separated, naiqely, the dangers of precipitation on tba 
by sale, from one another. Added to one side, and the dangers of procrastina- 
ibis, the incompctency of slaves to gt?e tion on the other. Thedifficulty wds. topur- 
evidence in a court of justica, left that sue a prudent coarse betwen ^e two 
whole dass of population in the West extremes. He was perfectly satisded 
Indies entirely destitute o^rotection. with the principles which the right hon. 

' He was aware how difficult a thing it secretary had laid down, and confidently 
was, to legislate e&ctoally for these poor trusted that, neither by the right hon. 
creatures. Good laws might be enacted for gentlemaa himself, nor by House 
the purpose of benefitting their condition: of Commons (should that House adopt 
but, wiui a slave population, how were the them!, would those principles ever to 
ihpn ii» to be found, of executing thepi ? abandoned ; for it would indeed be an 
And this very difficulty formed one of bis, everlasting disgrace on parliament, a 
main objections to the existence of a slave scandalous outrage on the rights and 
population at all. Even in this country, comforts of 700, 000 of our fellow creatures, 
the moment a man was deprived of his ' and an indelible stain on the character of 
freeddin and put into confinement, under the right hon. gentleman and on his 
civil or criminal process, how very difficult majesty’s government, if those principles, 
k was to frame any laws sufficiently subtile once sanctioned and recognised, should 
to protect him from tyranny and oppres- ever be surrendered. He trusted even, 
alon. What, then, could be expected- in that something more might be done to 
the West Indies, where so large a portion accelerate the emancipation of the slaves ; 
of the population stood in the same con* for it was a necessary consequence of tlie 
dition, subject further to the feeling argument which he had taken the liberty 
against him on account of bis colour ? to state to the House, that emancipation, 
Not only mutt it be difficult, if not almost complete emancipation, was the only 
impossible, ever to* get evidence- of an system to which we could look, as that 
offence committed against tham; but, which would put an end to their suffer- 
where was a jury to be found who would ings. If it were intended to keep the 
give an impartial verdict—if he happened negro population quiet, it was absolutely 
to boa white man*— against the offender i ' necessary that a hope should be held out, 
12> sorry therefore to say, that the that emancipation would take place; 
knowledge of this feeling, and the obvioifs gradually, indeed, but certainly, 
impossibility of eradicating it, prevented He had a personal as well as a public 
him from dbtertaintng any sanguine interest in the present question ; and, from 
expootation, while the population of his acquaintance with West*India affiiirs, 
the West Indies continued slaves, with be bad had constant opportunities of as- 
reipect to tto success of any system-ol* certaining what the facts respecting it 
logMlation, having^ for its object the really were. It was not therefore the mere 
amelioration of their condition. declaration of a visionary, when he remark* 

fiuiw because the friends of abolition ed, that to this conclusion be had come, 
wore unable to carry their utmost wishes aftCTthebestconsideratibnhe had been able 
into offiset, did be thence infbr that they to bestow on the subject ; namely, that it 
were to remain idle, and do nothing t was decidedly the interest of the proprie* 
Far from it. Sotbething might, no doubt, tors of platataiioos in the West Indies, to 
bo effbete^ He cordimly approved of all - join heart and hand with his Majesty’s 
thoproposiBODspftho right hon. tbo secre* ministers, in the execution of their sugges* 
tary of state for foreign aflhira t who, per* tiona, with a view to effect a complete re- 
hops, would idlow him to suggest another form in the existing system, and to fit 
benofit which might be extended to the the n^oes for the condition of free 
negro, in addition to tbooexdiioh the right labeoioca as soon as posrible ; when those 
hon. secretary bad that evening recom- proprietors wmild be relieved from all 
mended. Why should the onus of prov* those apprehensions to which they were 
iqg his freedom be put open the blaek now so perpetiudly and so justly liable. 
nUiikk ittstesd of the onus oQproving that ho Ho must also aoj that ho sincerely wished 
bblboged to another being thrown on riio that the Wcst>lDdia interest, -and espe- 
indivlanal by whom bo 'WW claimed ? cially the colbiiial asaemblies, would en- 
UnqueationriMy, there woto^Mto gtcat deovoor tn bring a liide more temper and 
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moderation to the consideration of thu 

important subject. He wished them not 
Co delay doing what they onghti until 
the necessity fur so doing was thrust upon 
them, tie wished they would not coii> 
tinuc to inflame the negroes by speeches 
in those usseroblies. tending to snatch 
away all hope from them, and to domoreto 
excite insurrection, than had ever been 
done by speeches made in the British par* 
liament. mJIe would confidently ask any 
hon. mcnibeT, whatever his opinion upon 
the general question might be, whether 
he could tor a moment believe it possible, 
that a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons. by his hon. friend the member for 
Brambcr, or by his hon. friend the member 
for Weymouth, would have half the effirct 
on the negrp population of tHe West Indies, 
or produce one half the ill-feeling and 
hot-blood, as the harangues of the mem- 
bers of the colonial assemblies? Was it 
possible that the speeches of those who 
hold out rational liberty and happiness to 
the unfortunate slaves, should do as much 
to excite their discontent, as the speeches 
of those who were holding out to them the 
assurance of perpetual wretchedness and 
slavery? Of this ho was quite satisfied, 
that the language « hich had gone forth 
from some of the members of the colonial 
assemblies in the West Indies, would, if 
it was to be continued, bring down in- 
evitable destruction on those assemblies. 
Let them nut s^, when the blow fell, 
chat the tqischief was owing to speedies 
which had been made in the English par- 
liament ! 

The bon. and learned gentleman -then 
proceeded to speak of the proposed addi- 
tional Church Establishment in the West 
Indies. He approved of the system, and 
trusted that the individuals selected would 
consider it their especial duty to attend 
to the instruction or the negro population. 
He cautioned the members of his majesty’s 
government against entering into too 
strong bonds upon this subject, with the 
white inhabitants of the islands. With 
respect to the subject of Miwionaries, he 
did not clearly understand the right hon. 
secretary for foreigh afikirs; and he 
hoped that the reply of the rig^t hon. 
gentleman would place the matter beyond 
the reach of doubt. Were those mis- 
sionaries to be under the Control of the 
Church 'establishment? He trusted they 
were to be considered as being under the 
same control as the sects to which they 
belonged were in this country. He ^d 


not e.|pcOt that any exclufion of tife 

missioDaries, wai to be attempted. God ’ 
forbid that any thing of the sort should 
be in contemplation ! Such a proceeding 
would be the height of injustice— the 
height of ingratitude— towards a body of 
men, to whom he would say. (in spite oi* 
the obloquy that had been cast on them) 
the country was under tlie deepest obliga- 
tions. The missionaries had worked ban', 
and alone in tho field— Alone had they 
borne the burthen and beat of the day— 
They bad exposed themselves to all de- 
sevptions of hardships and privations— 
they liad gone on struggling wirli the 
mostaoverse circumstances; and, if any 
ray of light had broken in upftn the moral 
degradation of the poor negroes, to the 
missiotiariea was the praise due fSr the 
unspeakable benefit. Tiieir time, their 
labour, their health, tiicir prospects of 
worldly happiness, they had cheerfully 
sacrificed, for the sake of ocliicving the 
good work. To them was the praise of 
the legislature and of tho country due. 
He cared not whether they were liletlio- 
dists, or Baptista, or Anabaptists, or Pres- 
byterians, or by wliicli of the numerous 
names distinguishing Ihe religious sects of 
the countiy, they were ealTed. It was 
enough for him that they were Christians, 
and that they had noSly and fearlessly 
discharged their duty towards jlieir fcllovi 
creatures. The time would speejiln^ti^if, 
when it would be tho dikty of parliament 
to take into its serious conSidOTati<ni the 
charges, which, with or wflhout founda* 
tion, had been brought Ogefost them. He 
would not, by a singla expression, antici- 
pate the merits of the question, which 
would thon undergo discussion t but this 
he would say, witli respect to the island 
of Barbadoes, that if faults they had' com- 
mitted, those faults, whatever they werc» 
had been greatly exceeded by the conduct 
of the white population in the same Island. 

In conclusion, he hoped to see the 
various and manifold niii whiidt bad been 
predicted on both aideeaOf rae Houses 
counteracted, bv the right hon. secretary 
coming forward and holding out some 
hope to the slave, that the day waa nos 
ffw distant, when the negron would be 
enabled to put forth their claim to n par- 
tidpaUon in the tdcssiim of n free and 
rational government. For, if anything 
could materially tend to preserfe thu 
peace of our eolpnial poaseasions, to os- 
Buago the beat and to allay the irritation 
which WM now sdd to exist upon tins sub- 
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ject, it would be tome asturance ilom the in these respects. He would therefore 
government at home> delivered oy the content himself with stating, that be had 
right hon. secretary, that the slave might laid out— and he was speaung of the last 
Jive on, in the sure and certain hope, £at eight years— one hundred and forty thou- 
his fetters, before long, will be broken in sand pounds— nearly 17,000/. a year- 
pieces. With pain had he observed, that upon the negroes on his estates. He 
several gentlemen who had spoken on the could, therefore, safely and conscienti-* 
other aide of the question, were anxious ously say, that he was without those feel- 
to extort from the right hon. secretary, ings of a mere proprietor of slaves, which 
jBome decided expression, as to the ulti> were apt to be charged to the account of 
mate intention ot his majesty’s govern* those who wbre circumstanced^ he was. 
ment. They would fain say, ** We will He was ready to admit the nature of that 
allow you to go thus far ; but will you property which had devolved upon him. 
promise to go no further ? Why oamiot It was not his fault that he had succeeded 
you be content with a moderate experi«( to it. He might have as much repug* 
ment f See first what can be donl in the nance to it, in the abstract, as any other 
king's colonies ; and trust to the good gentleman could possibly have. But he 
sense of tlie colonial assemblies to follow did claim this much credit for himself, that 
tlie e&ample you intend to set them.’* He he bad done all that he could by possibility 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would contrive, for the amelioration of the con* 
make no such concession. For, wherever dition of the negroes; and that no other 
the government of this country should consideration of equal weight, with regard 
mulertake to stop, there tvould die colonial to the management of his property, had 
assemblies fix their limits. From that pressed upon his mind, during the last 
moment, the door of amelioration would ten years. He had, in one instance, re* 
he closed for ever ; and Uiat which he and moved the houses of a band of negroes 
the country at large inobt of all deprecated from the sea coast to a considerable dis* 
would be established in the colonies— tance inland, because of some great in* 
namely, permanent ‘and incxtioguisliablo conveniences which were to be dreaded 
slavery. from their former situation, not only 

Mr. IVaUoH Taylor said, that he felt with 'regard ^to their health but their 
himselfbound, in candour, to commence morals. 

Jills observations by stating, that in the On coming down to the House that 
i^r;' •'''^^qrdperty, he was deeply inter* evening, be did own that he had consider* 
csted in* the result of the present discus- able fears as to the course about to be 
aioii. Not that, on that account, he was taken by bis majesty’s government. He 
at all inclined to take a limited and partial should nave felt the greatest difficulty and 
view of the subject, but that he felt that distress of mind at finding himself under 
he owed great and awful obligatibns to the necessity of difiering in senti* 
the nwroes themselves, who were more*' meat with his right hon friend ; but, how* 
immeduitely interested in it than be him- ever painful such a difference might have 
self was. Under these feelings it was, been, he must have done so, had not the 
that he had always acted, in the manage* course pursued by his right hon. friend 
ment and protection of the negroea liv^ been remarkable for its tem{)erance and 
upon his own estates. If it were worth ite moderation, and, as it appeared tohiin. 
the while to trouble the House with the well calculated for the benefit of the colo* 
details, herouldlproduce them, and prove nies. *1110 propositions oi his right hon, 
by unqueetionaole documents, that in friend should have, therefore, his hearty 
eveiy one of thp numerous orders which support. lie concurred in the large and 
he had sent out to the West Indies, beJiad libm'al -views which had been taken by bis 
expressed a constant care and anxiety for majesty’s government. He would not 
the comfortable condition of the negroes, say that they bad acted unjustly, 
whether in age or youth, whether in sick* He knew that they were incapable of 
ness or health, with resort to their diet, ao acting. He thought certainly, that a 
c^ir lodging, their clothing, and the'me- nation, for whose benefit and aovantage, 
djclues requisite for them. and under whose laws, the great mass of 

He tbouid probably subject himself to this property bad been called into exis- 
the charge or exaggeration, were he to tence, were the responsible authors of the 
state aone instances of the disposition I system ; and, if it contidered itself called 
which ha had slicwn towards the negroes I upon to du an act of solemn duly, in gradu* 
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ally bringing about iu abroglkioD> ^al 
nation would not think of doing to, with* 
out ample indemnification for the rapri* 
fice of property necessarily made by indi- 
viduals fdr a national object* He did not 
apeak from motives of selfish interest. 
There must always be great difficulty in 
the treatment of subjects which depended 
upon great principles. The object now 
amed at was unquestionably good in it- 
self ; but^Jhc attainment omt could not 
justify the application of improper and^op- 
pressive means. 

He did not know that any charge could 
be made against the inhabitants of the 
colonics, upon the general question. He, 
for one, was prepared to support any mea- 
sures of rational, safe, and just policy, 
which could he proposed, for the amelio- 
ration of the moral, religious, and social 
condition of the blacks. He would not 
dwell upon the comparative necessity of 
the case. Still less would he detain the 
House with any pictures of that happiness, 
cheerfulness, health, and contentment, 
which he could faithfully aver to be dis- 
placed in the condition of some of the 
property in the islands— a condition of 
clicerfulness, health, contentment, and 
coinfoi t, which was not, perhaps, so fre- 
tjucntly to be seen elsewhere. But, as 
to the charges which had been made 
against the Jamaica assembly, some allow- 
ance should be made. The House ought 
to consider, that they vrere placed in a 
situation of much difficulty, 'llie resident 
proprietors stood in very different circum- 
stances, from those gentry who reaided in 
England. There, they were called upon 
to do the duty of stewards and protectors 
to the property of those who were ena- 
bled to discuss the Question at their ease 
in Great Britain. Here, the proprietors 
were safe from every thing but the loss of 
their property; there, they were surround- 
ed with other and more fearful dangers. 
They ought, therefore, to be excused 
for any hastiness, or any warmth of ex- 
pression, uttered while they were trem- 
blingiy alive to those dangeft. The 
House of Assembly containm in it many 
men of high legal attainments, of sound 
discrimination, and excelleot judgment- 
men who would duly appreciate the tem- 
per and the moderation of government— 
who would gladly adopt, and induce others 
to follow, the example About tobe set. And 
sure he was, that the House and Ae go- 
vernment might leave the question samly 
to the good tense and discretion of the 


assembler of Jamaica, auurM that tho 
members of that body would give their 
full aid and osnstance to tlio fulfilment ^ 
the views and wishes of the legislature of 
this country. 

Mr. Manning said Mr. Speaker ; 
this queation has been recommended by 
hia Majesty’s Speech at the opening of 
this aeaaion, to be treated with great tem- 
per and mature consideration— .a recom- 
mendation highly desirable, as no qoos- 
tionhas been agitated for some time, within 
these walls, of greater interest to the na- 
tio%at large. 1 am much gratified in ob- 
serving. Uiat this recommendation has 
been carefully attended to by the member 
for Scaford, who spoke on tiie*part of the 
colonies ; but whether it lias been equally 
observed by the hon. gentleman opposite, 
the member for Weymouth, I shall leave 
to the House to judge. 

It is painfbl, Sir, to those persons who 
are connected with the colonics, to hear 
upon oil occasions, the charges which are 
made agmnst the West-lndia planters for 
ill treatment of their negroes— made, as 1 
contend, without foundation. 1 am unwil- 
ling to desire the House to rely upon my 
own statement ; for although, many years 
ago, 1 passed about eight months in the 
Windward islands, and hadfirequent oppor- 
tunities of observing tiie degree of com- 
fort enjoyed the great majority pf the. 
block population- 1 would rat|mc 
the House to the evidence of miers, in 
more recent times ; and, for this purpose, 
I would ask leave of the HAise to state, 
very shortly, from the Report of the 
ChtaocO of Iterbadoes, publwbed the 1st 
oT January of the present year, the evi- 
dence taken on oath of sir Edmund 
Williams, lieut^col. Popham, lieut.-col. 
Berkeley and others, wholly unconnected 
willi the colonies, but whose professional 
avocations have led them to tliat bland- 
all concurring in testimonv of the hu- 
manity, the kindness, _ and tlie care of the 
planters towards their slaves, in health, 
sickness, and old age. , 

The followmg is the evulence of 
lieutenant-colonm Po|diam, and the depo- 
sitions of the other offioen are stron^y 
confirmAtofy of the fimts therein stated : > 

** Exannnaot ssitb, that he iA A lieu- 
tenanl-etdoDel in the Army, and deputy- 
qoarter-master-general; tiM he has becA 
reridentin the island of Borba^d up- 
wards of seven yean; Umt during' such 
residence he lias had several opportuni- 
tieS|ViAd that be has 'reason to fruppuse, 
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firom hu iwa abMrvation, that tie alavet aidaraUe^lkrogreu has been made, and ia 
anregenerallywdltreated:— He thinks, that dulynnddog, in the colonies, to comply 
a cruel mrner of slaves would be hdd in w^nthedesireexpressedby thisHouse and 
tfie enine abhorrence here, as he would in iw the country, in the gradual ainelioratioA 
£oglaild.^He verily believes, from per« of the negro population. I hold in my 
MMsal observation on the estates he has hand an act pasmd so late as the 23rd of 
visited, from riding throui^ and passing December last, in the island of Grenada, 
'Bsaay others, having been in every parish, giving to the free coloured, and free black 
that the slaves are a contented and happy .inb^itants, in that island, the right of 
people, generally speaking ; that they ap- votins for members of the assembly, and 
pear cheerful in the performance of tbm also the prmlege of giving .evidence in 
work, and that he does not recollect wit-* all cases whatever. 

p^fwi pg any severity practised upon them My hon. friend, the member for Bram- 
in the field ; ^at they appear to -Jhim ber, tells us we are on the brink of a pre- 
clothed in general, and m many instmicesi cipice. Indeed, Sir, I believe we are in 
well so : that the greater prnpotti&n of the the situation he describes; and it would be 
houses of these people appear comfortable, a waste of time, under present circum- 
haviim the advantages of poultry, pigs, stances, to stop to. inquire by what means 
aod goats, in many instances fruit trees we have been led to this awful state. The 
and a little garden; and that the markets commerce, the revenue, the manufactures 
held by them on Sunday, clearly demon-* of . tlie country«~4ts maritime strength, 

' strate, that they enjoy the benefit arising are all at issue on this question. But, be> 
from the produce and sale thereof ; that . fore gmitlemen, by their injudicious inter- 
he has every reason to believe, ' from fre- ference, had brought us into that situa- 
inientlyseang medical men riding through Bon, they were bound to shew us in 
uie estates, and from inquiries made upon what part of the globe productive indus- 
^ subject, that they are visited weekly, try has followed upon sudden and_ un- 
aod oftener if requirra In particular cases, prepar^ abolition of slavery. Can it bo 
by a practitioner, who Is paid annually for round in St._ Domingo in Colombia i 
hu attendance ; that very great attention —in tlie United States of America f— or, 
is paid to the rearing of children, and under their own management, in Sierra 
that tlie old and infirm receive the kind- Leone? 

,eat attention, as is fully proved 1^ the Sir,inSt.Domingo,tbatonceflourisIi- 
'Va«y dgR. blacks who are begsacs, whereas ing colony, producing to France several 
the' while population exhfliit freouent mOlimu of revraue; employment for 6 or 
instances; tnus proviiw, -that the uavee 700 sail of ships of 500 tons burthen; 
in dlls colony are mnen better oi^ than eaportina from 150,000 to 200,000 hogs- 
tha lower claaa in England, having no heade oT sugar,— we find, by the latest 
care or thought for .to<niorrow, fe^g mfonnation, that it does not now export 
confident that all their neoesaary wants and above S or 400 hogsheads, and that it 
coffiforla will be provided for- baa even reoeived from the Danish island 

Siuch was the evidence of lientenant of St. Croix soger in exchanoo for coffee, 
colonel Popbam, and the depositions of It will rise be found in president Boyer’s 
the other officers to whom 1 hsve alluded proohnnation of 20th. of March 1823, 
are equally aatisfactory, as to die cess* having for its object the regulation of the 
fortable condition of the slave popidadon- iaiereoarse with the other West-India 
of the West Indies. When, theiefore^ colonies cultivated by slaves, that sugar, 
charges ' of so opposite nature are sw. qrrop, Ac. are smuggled into the French 
repeatedly mad/e In this House, can we part ef the colony : a dear evidence, that, 
be - surprised, that .well-educated men, aAw twenty years of thdr independence, 
aad of honourable principles, shoidd be thdr own pnmnetion ef sugar had raate- 
desirous of . repdliog th^ ettaelw, ha nally diminished, and that the fertile 
ratbec Urong language, both in die edn*- adl of 'St* Dornfatgo, with firee labour, did 
vM assessbues,. and in tbefr r ap s aa aota not sow raise sugar in some parts of it 
tions to governmant£.> We must 'dtaw eqnd to the inland consumption, 
qciacdiiog for the fimUage nod the pm> Let it be observed also, with respect 
ju died i cf pmsonn at tliat» dtstancey and- tsathis colody, that, so completely has it 
thna oirauaMtanced. Bu^ Miv I moat- become a blaek rraubKc, that no white 
couteod, that notwithstanding ell the pro*, nan is tplmited in the character of a 
'VocaMoBi ta which 1 hove ailiiiledl, om* proprietor* 1 find^ in the SOth article of 
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the reviaed conatittition of Heyti* tetedl- Let hjnot* ho1refert.b»■•op|^8ed»'efk8r 
2 im) June 1816t the following provinonm tfaia •tetemeoty that I f|Md the leiiat deaire 
*< Aucua blenc quelle que soitM natipn^ to throer apy ointaoleaiikthevray of those 
ne pourramettre lespieasaarcpterritoire. measures which hia majeaty^s uiiniMers, 
d litre dh maftre ou de proprietaire.** and this. House, after a full and cautious 
Let us take care, Sir, that these mntlemen, consideration, mav think right to. reconh. 
who have neither local knowledge nor ex« mend, for the gradual amelioration of the 
perience, do not drive us into the same condition of the slaves in the British 
situation ! West4ndia colonies. On the contrary^ 

If we look to the United St^es of I take this occasion to declare, tbat^ 
America, we find that, so ikr from the having two estates in. Tirinidad< the island 
free blacks in that countra being remark* in which the experiment) undtt. the order 
able for their habits of industry, one incouncilisfir8ttobemade,Zabalkvith- 
third of the prisoners in their gaols are of out •hesitation and without delay, urge 
that class of persons. In Connecticut, .ppon those entrusted with the- nmnage* 
out of 7,000 ftee blacks at the end of the ment of^my. property, their serious atten* 
last year, one third of the prisoners in tion to, and compliance witif, as far. aa 
the gaol were firee blacks, though their may be practicable, the regulations< sugM 
numbers were only as one to .SS, coin* gested inthat document-relying at the 
pared with the whole population. The same time, on my own part, and on be* 
prisons of New York shew a nmilar re> half of the other, planters in Trinidad, 
suit. And it is a remarkable fiict, that that, if the course of these measures 
whilst the hon. gentleman opposite is so ^should ^ as. I devoutly hope it may nets 
sanguine in his expectations or the happy productive of any serious injury, fuUwiul 
results of free labour, there are in Arne- Uberal compensation will be made by the 
rica several societies established, for the state; and for.which I think some distinct 
express puraose of getting rid of the free ple^e should be given by bis mi^esly*a 
blacks in the several states, and sending ministers. ^ 

them back to Afi’ica. America is fre* What I wish chiefly to guard sgainsti io 
quently alluded to as a country where the further interference of over»sealou» 
the negroes are better treated) than else* persons, who, by their indiscreet men* 
where; yet my hon. friend, the member sures, have already retarded that gradual 
for Ttfhnton, who has ample means of improvement in the condilioii of the . 
information in all that regards that eoun* slaves, which in tbo last twenty 
try, tells us, that this is not the case; been progressively ||oing on in alt' thin 
and certainly we may conclude, from the Mauds,. Their stdmisMon .to thoee. dvil 
fact of those societies being formed for rights now contemptetod ftTr -thtBs^ caa- 
sending the free negroes away, that they only be safely administered under this be* 
are no very valuable part of the popu* tqgn influeneeof religion, aoooinpanied' 
iatlon. A country which itself encourages by aducatiou. 1 beg pardon of the House, 
other people to emigrate to its own for having ao long intruded on their atten> 
shores, employed in sending away tion ; but 1 could not reconcile It to my- 
those blacks who fill their prisons, is a *** remain silent, tm a qoea* 

practical illustration of the danger' of tion. involving some of the most importanS. 
theoretical principles, when appIiM - to interasta of - the state, and afiecting thw) 
the alteration which is suggested in the liver and property of some of my nearest' 
civil state of the negroes. friends in the 4Xiloniee^ as well as the fti* 

Let it not be forgotten either, that by tore wdfiure of my own flimily, 
the injudicious interference in the last Ms. Emms said, be sinaeraly bdieved 
session, we have been compelled to add, that, generally speaking, the plantarS' 
as appears from tho acknowledgment of were extramriy kmd and liberal,, bat It- 
the noble secretary at war, six regimenw appeared to him tbat 'ltvses one -of tbO" 
to our military, establishment, in cense* meat lamentable partt of the slavery of tin 
quenee of .the agitated state of the colo- Weat.Indiea, tiut it was almesriMyond 
nies; and that that interference hasgiven the power of any ownerjof a ptaatatioata 
occasion to the nulitis bring called out in give- permanent aUerialioB'ta -tbetinondi*. 
many of the West>lndia Islands) by which tioh of his-davet. He riao thought; 'that 
the expenditure of this .countir,- nod the -thB argomant of- the <11011* -member for- 
buiriien of the colonies; bavoMonnialo- <TlanDteo, that a nogio dava was in n- 
lially ineceased. 'mare confortablw condMon tbaB mw* 
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iftbottrert m Euro^, was a most f nfortu- Stedman, Dr. PInkard, or some other 
Data oiie ; ' because it was accompanied works descriptive of that part of the 
with an admission, that the negroes were world in former times.->8ir, there can be 
in -the lowest state of moral degradation, no doubt that the revolt in Demerara ia 
Above all, there was one defect in the to be attributed to the debates which 
argument on that side, which could not took place in this House last year, and to 
be ‘got over. In the present state of the notice preceding them. To the 
the 'laws in the colonies, where, he agency of an individual in the colony, 
would ask, was the negro to obtain legal 1 know a good deal has also been as> 
i^ress, in case of oppression ? There cribed ; but to - that I will not at present 
was no evidence of any such thing, even referi as it will by^i.and by come more 
in possibility. The provisions which did regularly before ufc At all events, it 
exist upon the subject, left him the cannot be said that the mischief arose out 
power of complaining of ill usage %b e of inflammatory harangues at parochial 
magistrate ; but, it also left to the magis^ meetings, as we have been told by the 
trate, the power of punishing the com- hon. member for Bramber often occurs in 
plainant ar discretion, in case he failed Jamaica. There was no meeting or de- 
to make good his' charge. Let the baUng in Demerara: but the annuncia- 
Honse apply that rule to our free pope- tion of what bad been done in this 
latibn at home. What poor man would House, was the signal for the explosion, 
ever complain to a miwistrate, if he >-Sir, I will not enter on the general sub- 
were in any danger of punishment i jeet, as there are so many around me 
With regard to the condition of the more competent to do so ; but while 
slaves in our West-India colonies, he I am on my legs, I will for a moment 
thought that, as the population tables of notice an argument, just used by the bon. 
the southern Isles of America shewed a member for East Retford, and to which 
greater annual increase in the numbers a great deal of importance is attached 
of their slaves, than we had in our within and without these walls ; namely, 
settlements^ we were justified in infbr- Uiat because the population tables of 
ring, that those slaves were better treat- the southern Stales of America shew a 
ed than our own. -With r^rd to the pro- greater annual increase in the number 
positions now brought forward by the of their slaves, than we have in our 
bright ‘hou. secretaiy of -state, he only settlements, we are therefore to infer, 
they were not of wider that they are better treated. Allow me 
extent. ; ' ■ - just to remark, that I think a portion 

■ Mr.-AIaiV said The hon. and lekraed of this iuereake, on which the hon. mem- 
gentleman opposite (Dr. Lushingtonjhav- ber's argnufont is founded, may arise out 
in his speech alluded .to me colony tA tbe-tfansfor of slaves from the more 
or Demerara, with which 1 am connect- northern to the southern States, which 
ed, l. ttust 1 shall be excused if I trou- we know is conhtantly going on.— Sir, 
ble the House with a few words. The brfore 1< sit down I beg leave to unite 
hon. and learned gentleman says, that the with my hon. friend behind me ( Mr. 
late revolt in Demerara' is. not to be Manning) in returning thanks to the 
imputed to certain proceedings of last hon. * member for Taunton for his able 
session -in this place, but to the slaves speedi this night; and I cannot help 
having been overworked and maltreeied; ttunklng,^ though it may be difficult to 
and in support of this aUegatieo, be refers reduce his recommendation to practice, 
to the registration returns, which ,ex- that ministers should throw more deci- 
hibit a lamer number of deaths khan of siod into their measures, and let us 
births. Sir, I am rathef iiieiined to know how far they mean to co. 1 con- 
refer this mortality to an e|pdemie which e^e that unless a line be drawn, and 
prevailed in that colony Iasi spring, ahd mdeis we are told where concession is 
which was extremely faul; and I dmiy to stop, the negroes will- never enjoy 
that the negroes there are' in. any respect quiet, nor the planters that « undis- 
barshly u^. On the contrary, .1 .nmin- turb^ possession of 'their 'properly, to 
tefn, Ifiat they are - as milmy end as which they ere ny law eiitftlM. - 
humanely managed in Demerara, as in the Sir O, H, Roio ieid: — I entiraly eencur, 

Isiknds, eras is compatible with . a state 'Sir^ with those who conceive, that the 
of staveiy end pressure; the hoe. and cute for Wmtrlndie evils is to be sbUj^t 
Icerued gentleman has been studying j for, and is attainable, far more by tafiwl 
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than by legislative measures. The Mr- that thi number above given «f 92»798» if 
suasion which I entertained to that enbct reduceo to 9290009 may be safely taken^ 
last year, has been powerfully fortified by 1 took the number of Moravian slaves, at 
all that has happened since ; and I look 16,000, and I do so now, having no means 
for the termination of those evils, not in of knowing how many there are who profit 
the abolition but in the extinction of sla- by die worship of the United Brethren 
very, to be produced by co-operating feel- without being members of their comtnuni- 
ings and circumstances, both on the part ty ; and 1 took at 4,000, the Christian slaved 
of the master, and of the slave; so that it ofotherperBuasion 8 ,whetheroftlicchjarcli, 
shall be a natural result arising from, and or instructed by other missionary societies ; 
concordant with, their mutual interests, and in so doing, I have now reason to 
1 am alsoV’onvinced that religious instruc- believe, that I am much within the mark, 
tion, and that alone, will produce thisde- and may very safely substitute 112,(X)0 
sirable result. It is of the utmost impor- foi^tlie 100 , 000 , which I computed in the 
tance to consider the actual state of chris- Jast session to be the number of Christian 
tianity amongst the West-India slaves, in West-Aidia slaves. 

order that we may judge, whether we are In making this vindication of my former 
tending towards thi^ goal— whether ex- statement nothing can be further IVoin my 
perience justifies the hope, that wc may thoughts than to maintain, that arc 
reach it. ‘And here 1 may observe, that, now to rest on our oars, and depend upon 
whereas the number of slaves, which 1 our vessel gliding surely and swiftly into 
stated last year, not baptized merely, but port. Wo have done very little of our- 
Christians attending divine worship more selves, and much prejudice is to be over- 
or less regularly, and with visible benefit come, and great exertions are to be made, 
to tiieir morals, to amount to 100,000 and there remains a fearful moss of moral 
out of 730,000, has been strenuously iin- and civil, and, circumstanced as thoso 
pugned as excessive, 1 can only take blame colonics arc, of political evil, to be broken 
to myself, if any, for having, as I have down, and dispersed ; and to this momon- 
now reason to believe, understated that tous object the attention of the legislature 
amount. According to the latest reports should be especially, ond pre-eminently 
of the Wesleyan missions, there are 25,331 turned. What may be done is best testi- 
inembers of their societies in the British fied by what has been done; and here it ie 
West Indies; and in their recent important material to consult the official^ report of^ 
official statement respecting those missions, the Wesleyan missionary society 
it is said, that at least nineteen out of published in 1824, coupling with it a state- 
twenty of these members are slaves ; this ment also lately made in print by that 
gives at least 24,064 of that last class. The society, that ** no heathens have received 
Wesieyans calculate, that there are at least the Gospel so readily as the West-Iiidian 
twice as many more who attend, more or negroes.'’ Thcreportfor 1823, after repro- 
less closely, their worship, and are more Anting in glowing colours the deplorable 
or less benefitted by it. These two clas- moral state of the heathen slaves, adds, 
ses therefore are to be taken at 72,192. when speaking of the converted slavey. 
We are then to take the number of the that << vices once thought invincible, and 
children of the Christian slaves, who of especially polygamy, nave given place tp 
course are to.be reckoned into the ebris* the moralising influence of religion, to 
tian population. I find no ground for this that the mission can exhibit societies in 
calculation but in the Barbadoes slave some places of between two and three 
census of 1817, where of 77,273 slaves, thousand negroes living in the tame neigh- 
22,989, or above two-seventbs, were of an bourhood, from which th\^ evil has beep 
age not exceeding ten years. I might in- completely banished, and where the 
siston a scale includingolder children, and nefits of the institution of marriage bavis 
therefore giving a larger number; but by displayed themselves in welbordered, end 
merely taking this, there are 20,606 of peaceful families, most eminently demon- 
them to be added to tbe 72,192 adults, stratiog the connexion of religion with 
giving in all 92,7,98. If many of the twelve persdbal morals, social felicity, and the 
or thirteen hundred children in tbe schools good order of society.*’— -Now, wnerechris- 
of the church missionary society should tianity and its consequences have 'thus 
prove to be those of Wesleyan slaves, on taken root, and even put forth fruits, and 
the other hand, many children of heathen j where the religion offered to the slave is 
•laves are instructed by the Wesieyans; so 1 that of his master, there cannot be % ra- 

X. 1 4 Or 
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tional doum of its gdning complete pos- difierent firom that, ia which he has beheld 
aesaion of the aoil, and with no tardy pro- the thoughtless, ignorant, harbarbiis, sen- 
dees, if it is duly fostered by those hands sual negro : and the interests of both, imd 
which, as much in prudence as in duty, their feelings, will naturally tend to a state 
aboittld exert themselves to aid its efforts, of things unattainable by mere* political 
' "V it be asked, how christianAty is to ex- enactments. It is but justice to the West- 
'tingoish slavery, the answer is, that its India proprietors to say, upon the autho- 
iiivariable and irresistible tendency to pro- rity of a document, respecting which it 
duce that efibct, wherever it exists pure should be observed, that the impartiality 
' and animated, operates in various ways, with which it is written, and the extent of 
'It is the absence of marriage alone which means of obtaining full and correct infor- 
has kept the number of the West-lndian mation, are unimpeachable— the Wesleyan 
slaves, to say the most, stationary. This report already referred to— that there is 
'cause alone explains this fact fully; and amongst many of them « an increasing 
none other will. On the Isle Rhoyde, onei concern for the religious welfare of the 
of the Grenadilla Islands, in 1790, there negroes and that “ not a cold permission 
'were 150 slaves; Christianity, and its hand- as formerly, has of late been given by 
maidt.tnarriage, were introduced amongst many proprietors to allow the missionaries 
them; and, in December 1821, they were to visit their estates, but the good offices 
In number 284> by mere multiplication of of missionaries have been solicited, and 
the original population, and have therefore that not only on the ground of the interest 
nrobably by this time doubled the 150 ex- which every proprietor must have in the 
Hting in 1790. It is palpable, when num- improved moral condition of his people, 
bers increase thus, whilst the sugar mar- but, in some instances, from a conscien- 
ket, and consequently the extension of tious regard to duty, and a pious concern 
cultivation, cannot, how much the value for their moral, and eteraai hwpiness.*’ 
of slaves will diminish, and to how much Mr. William Smith said Sir, 1 do not 
lower a price maniimission must fall ; and mean at this hour to enter into a general 
that we may know, that the industry will discussion of the propositions immediately 
exist, which will acquire money, and that before the House ; but I must acknow- 
'there will be the frugality, which will ledge, that I, among others, am much dis- 
cause it to accumulate, it should be obser- appointed at finding that what we regarded 
« ved, that the Wesleyans state, that the as the pledge given last year, has nut been 
slaves always acquire a little pro- more completely redeemed : nor can 1 
'perty. Be it further observed, that the imagine a situation of affairs in which it 
diristians, in the settlements of liberated - woiud have been more justifiable for his 
negroes at ISierra Leone, who were utter majesty’s ministers to have *' applied to 
bmarians but a very few years since, parliament for counsel," than under the 
not ^y maintain themselves in comfort, conduct pursued, and the language held in 
but export surplus produce. There will several of the colotties— fearing as I do, 
then be firee labour to be hired; and no one that, if now foregone, that step will event- 
can doubt of its superior cheapness, or ually be found necessary, and perhaps in 
that ‘ the proprietor will prefw a mode of circumstances of greater difficulty ; unless 
cultivation, which will deliver him firom indeed (which 1 am in the last d^ee on- 
all the uncertainties, the apprehensions, willing to suppose), thepurposeofgovem- 
and the various responribilities, attending ment be shaken as to the -grand object to 
its present shape. which it stands engaged. 

Christianity will put an end to that dis- Sir, we, the enemies of the slave trade 
graceful statw of concubinage with the and of slavery, are accused of bringing 
unites, in which ' so many of the brown forward, on every occasion, stories of enor- 
womenlive. It begins to produce this ef- mous cruelties, as offirequimt occurrence, 
foct. 'Marriage must fake its place; and which, it is contended, have been so sel- 
theiioe new beneficial relations, and fiwl- doaummmitted, that even those Who bnfid 
ings 'between Ute two races will arise, all their arguments upon them are oUiged 
tending to hasten the extinetion of slavery, perpetually to have recourse to the vepeti- 
."MThcn the slave shall present in his con- rion of the seme statements. -If, hmeed, 
dbct a living picture of the moral effects of we were desirous of dwetiiim on- theaiB to- 
tbe Gospel, the objections to receiving his pics, it would not be diffiffidt to find a 
- oath must disappear. His master will, in very sufficient number of instances without 
every' respect, view him in a fight wholly ever repeating -the same tale ; bdt I, for 
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one^ do nol mean co rest the case in the time aa strenuoMly denied than as now. 
alightestdegreoi oathese tales. Mjr strong The inference The gene* 

ground is» that whenever and whereyer ral existence ofiine abuses has been prov^ 
man bolds bis fellow man as a slave, as ;ed beyond the possibility of refutation ; 
property ,*as a disposable chattel, the un* jand as they have been progressively ex« 
controlled passions of human nature will posed, and \p some degree corrected, each 
inevitably break out in frequent acts of jtuGcessive race endeavoured to shift the 

violence, and that such do and must con* ! guilt and the odium back on its predeces* 
tinually occur, without the possibility of sors. But it is enough for me to remember, 
subjecting them to the animadversion of that the negroes still are slaves, and slavery 
law, or even to public notice. And that isa state irreconcilable with the nature, the 
of which we always have complained most, rights, and the duties of man; and to retain 
is, that when enormous abuses of this kind him in that state, for the benefit of another, 
have been detected, the local authorities, is grossest injustice, 
though representatives of his majesty, ^ i am not at this moment meddling with 
liave often found the greatest difficulty in the queillion of compensation; but I soy, that 
bringing the parties to justice. In that this country never had any mere right to 
most atrocious case of liodge of Tortola, transfer, or permit to be transferred, proper- 
governor Elliott wrote word, thnt he was ty in African slaves, to any of its siilfiects, 
actually obliged to draw out the militia of than it had to transfbr property in French* 
the Island, iu order to prevent a rescue, men. Why do wc reprobate and detest the 
and secure the execution of a man who conductoftheAlgerincs? Iask,howwedare 
deserved a thousand deaths. Here, in the to do it? Have not the Algerines as com* 
recent dreadful affair of Thurtcll, the only plctc a right to go and catch Spaniards, as 
fear was, whether public indignation would we ever had to catch Ncj^roes I I main- 
allow the criminal a fair trial, there, tain firmly, that if all nations were to join 
whether, after trial ond conviclion, Hodge to make over one single African in pro* 
would not be rescued. In another case perty to any man under heaven, it would 
which happened tp fall under niy own be an act of mere bftrbarian force, and 
more particular observation, they were utterly void ; nor could it deprive that 
actually obliged to remit a portion of the man of his right to regain his liberty ; 
established punishment, because the resi* that is to say, his possession of hiiiisclf, 
dent planters of the colony were full of whenever in his power. As against Great 
murmurs, that a moiiagcr should be punish- Britain, the West Indians may have 
ed for an offence, for which in this country to ur^e* 1 do not deny that thefh may be 
scarcely any punishment would have been guilt in the conduct of this country which 
thought too severe. may call on us to buy out of their hands 

It is said, that the slaves are at this time, those of whom they have roost unjustly 
in a state of great ease and comfort; I con* obtained possession, with our connivance or 
fess. Sir, I have considerable doubts encouragement : but that questioid rouet 
on this bead. 1 have no doubt of be argued, and modified on its own me* 
their situation being somewhat improv* rits:-— it does not touch the right of the 
ed ; the rigid scrutiny which these mat- slave ; and whenever we can put him in a 
Cers have undergone in this country situation wherein be can safely enjoy 
during many years has let in light, and freedom, it is our duty so to do, and to 
some of the most crying grievances must employ, for bringing this about, the best 
have been dimini&licd ; but 1 am old means in our power. But 1 lament that 
enough to recollect, that when we began there is this great difference between us 
the investigation of this subject above and the West-Indian proprietors. Wesay, 
thirty ^*ears ago, roost of the admirals and that all these means sjbipulalieadop ted, with 
captains of the Navy, whose connexions the view and intention of ultimate einanci* 
and acquaintance led them to see the fairest pation. Thisihey deny. Theysay,** Wemay 
aide or things, then represented the stale of perhaps carry into effect such of the pro- 
the slaves to be as happy, comfortable, and posed regulations for the well-being of the 
desirable, as it is described to be at presenu negroes as shall approye tbemselvca to our 
•When abuses and evils are mentioned as own discretion, and to that extent which 
now practised, it is said, » You are stating we shall judge right; but as for abolishing 
things as they .were twenty or thirty years slavery we utterly refuse itT 1 say, 
ago.^’ 'When I look to twenty or thirty Sic, it is our affair to aee that bofioetf 
years ago, J find ibeir existence at that performed ; aud until we do see it put in 
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a train of laecomplisliment, we sfe neg- 
lecting the most soiemoMuty which lies 
ra this country, or whicWcan be impos- 
ed upon it. 

Sir; with respect to the rumours dreu* 
lated in the West Indies, or transmitted 
from thence hither, having read the ac- 
counts of past times, and compared them 
with the ractSf 1 scruple not to assert, 
in the teeth of all the prophecies and de- 
nunciations of impending insurrection as 
the certain consequence of the agitation 
of tlie abolition of the slave trade, that 
there never did exist a period of equal 
length in which there were fewer insur*^ 
rections than there have been sthce the 
abolition ; ^and I would just hint, that 
when the real cause of the insurrection 
in Ddmcrara comes to be inquired into, 1 
believe a very different opinion will be 
formed on that subject from that which 
has been so industriously promulgated. 
It is said, notwithstanding all this outcry, 
the slaves are extremely happy — if so, I 
am glad to hear it— but I am sure that, 
iis long os that happiness may be destroy- 
ed ai the will of the owner, or of the 
executor, or any person into whose 
hands they nmy chance to fall ; that is, 
while they have no security for the happi- 
ness they enjoy, it deserves not the name ; 
the well-known couplet, 

For fomrifl of govemmont let fools contest, 

* w»^^£teV»r is best adminsterM is best,*’ 
has this great defect, that it omits an in- 
gredient of the highest importance to 
excellence— Security. If a government 
be well administered, and you have a 
complete security that it ever shall be so, 
Ibe.fdirm^ of that government would indeed 
signify little. 13ut one great reason for 
preferring one government to another is, 
not merely that wc think it better admi- 
nistered for the present, but because we 
conceive its peculiar form to afford a 

S 'eater security for the continuance of 
e benefits it confers. 

Sir, with respect to the question of the 
independence qf the West-Indian legisla- 
tures I do not now say much. Tlie right 
hon. gentleman deprecates the discussion ; 
but 1 must put one extreme case. Every 
gentleman who has tusned his uttontion 
to this subject at all, must remember the 
quarrel which took place between lord 
Seaforth and the legislature of Barba- 
.does, when he wanted to make the mur- 
der of a slave felony, and they refused ; 
whicli refusal ho- referred to Uic govern- 
ment. at home,—! beg leave to ask any 


gentleman in this House, whether, sup- 
posing the legislature of Barbadoes had 
continued contumacious, and had sent 
word home by successive governors, that 
as long as they continued a legislature, so 
long the murder of a slave should never 
be made felony in that island — whether, 
I say, the government of this country 
would have been justified in permitting 
such a state of things to remain there, or 
in any one dependency of the British Em- 

f ire i 1 will not enlarge on this head, but 
commend it to most serious attention. 
I must also take the liberty of hinting to 
gentlemen, by way of putting them upon 
their guard, that when we began, in the 
year 1787, to attack the slave trade, there 
was not one single laudatory epithet 
which is now bestowed on slavery itself 
in the West Indies, that was not bestow- 
ed on the trade. That abominable traf- 
fic was then represented as in no degree 
immoral ; as contributing to the happi- 
ness of Africa ; as in the highest de^ee 
promoting the wealth and prosperity of 
this country. It was said to be of nigh 
importance, in a political point of view ; 
that as to its morality, none but fanatics 
and enthusiasts ever thought of finding 
foult with it. This was the character 
given, in 1787, of an occupation which, in 
1807, was entirely abolished, as contrary 
to every dictate of justice, humanity, and 
religion ^ to which since that time the 
penalties of felony havebeen annexed ; and 
which is now about to be proscribed as 
piracy — hostis human! generis’* — -by 
the joint voice of England and America, 
and to the immortal honour of both coun- 
tries. 

Sir, witliin my recollection also it was 
contended, that it would be politically 
immoral if compensation wore not given 
when this very slave trade was abolished. 
It was said, that the country was bound to 
support it ; and the West-lndia planters 
joined with the Liverpool and Bristol slave 
traders in representing, that if the trade 
were forbidden, they too were injured, and 
were equally entitled to demand compen- 
sation for the suppression of a traffic 
which has since been so justly reprobated 
through all Europe, and in the condemna- 
tion of which they themselves have very 
properly joined. 

Sir, I have derived so much pleasure 
from the information given to the House 
Uiis night by the right hon* gentleman, of 
what is about to be done on this head, 
that 1 really could not sit down wiiltout 
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expressing what I felt upon the occasion, 
both on the measure itself and the grati- 
tude due to him for having accomplishe^it. 
Sir, a very respectable gentleman, (long 
a tnembef of this House) — 1 mean Mr. 
Barham,— has lately written a pamphlet, 
in which he treats largely of compensation 
to the colonies, but begins by advising 
his fellow proprietors of West-lndian 
property to take the whole question into 
their most serious consideration and to 
prepare tor the inevitable events:—** for,* 
says he, *^ if the government be not sin- 
cere, and 1 will not do them the injus- 
tice to suppose that they would come 
forward with such propositions if they did 
not really intend to carry them into exe- 
cution, — but if they be not sincere, it is 
not in their power to stop it ; the emanci- 
pation of the negroes must ere long take 
place, and if the government were to use 
all their cflbrts to the contrary, it would 
not be in their power to prevent it/* 

Sir Robert WiUon inquired of the right 
lion, secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
if the regulations now brought before the 
House were to be extended to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and all our 
other colonies ? He wished also to know, 
whether the 12th clause, which ordered, 
that no negro should receive more than 
twenty-five lashes *‘ at any one time,’* 
meant, that the master might, for the 
same offence, but at some other time, tic 
tip the slave, and, before his back was 
healed, again punish him ? 

Mr. 7*. Wilson said, he bad been at 
Grenada, and had there seen none of those 
scenes of wretchedness, which had been 
tlescribed by some of the lion, gentlemen 
opposite. He would briefly advert to 
what had fallen from his hon. friend, the 
member for Norwich, as to the compara- 
tive infrequency of insurrections. In his 
opinion, this had arisen from the circum- 
stance, that since the abolition of the 
slave trade, and in consequence of the 
discussion which the question had under- 
gone, the inhabitants of the colonies had 
been more on their guard, and kept a 
constant watch. Insurrection,* therefore, 
liad rather been prevented by their own 
vigilance, than by any improvement in the 
habits of the slaves. The hon . member denied 
that free labour would be so profitable as 
slave labour, and ^ked, who was to feed 
the negroes, provided they were emanci- 
pated ; as in that case they assuredly 
would not work. He thought, that if the 
4]ucsttoirwas to be pressed forward in the 


manner which the hon. mpmber for 
Brambef seemed to desire, tlie gentlemen 
connected with the Wastjhidies vrould* 
do wrong to give any consent to it, unless 
they had something like a pledge from 
the governiaent, that compensation should 
be aflorded to them. He was satisfied, 
that the measures proposed by his majes- 
ty's ministers for proceeding gradually, 
were the best that could be devised to 
meet all the difficulties of the case ; and 
therefore they should have his cordial 
support. 

iV{r. Secretary Canning rose to reply^ 
^nd said Mr. Speaker ; had I not been 
called u|^on in so direct a manner by somo 
hon. gentlemen in the course of thia 
debate, it was not my intention to have 
oficred myself again to your notice f and 
in addressing you at this late hour. Sir, 
and after so full a discussion, I am sure it 
will be agreeable to the House to hear 
that it is by no means ray intention to 
trespass longer upon its time than may be 
necessary for replying to the questiona 
which have been pul to me. 

And first, Sir, in reply to the quea* 
tion of the hon. member for Southwark. 
The hon. gentleman wfthes to know, whe* 
ther the order in council forwarded to 
Trinidad, is to be communicated to the 
other colonics which he has named ? 
Communications have been made to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and othcTr eastern 
settlements, but of the result of those 
communications 1 am yet without infori- 
malion. With regard to thef other ques- 
tion respecting the use of the whip, and 
the number of lashes which a roaster is to 
be authorized to inflict on his sltestiBe 
punishment for an offence — I have no 
hesitation in saying that my construction 
of the words ** at any one time,’* which 
are to be found in that order, is, for any 
one offence. 

1 come next, Sir, to the more important 
questions put to me by my lion, friend the 
member for Uramber, and by the hon. 
member for Taunton. I confess it appears 
to me incorrect to call the order in coun- 
cil an experiment. The proper term tn 
apply to it is, an example ; and 1 trust. 
Sir, it is an example which the rest of the 
colonics will feel it both their interest and 
their *duty to follow, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the government at, 
home* With respect to such interfer- 
ence, however, I wish to be understood as 
reserving to myself the right of acting as 
circumstances may require. I al- 
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>aady. des«ibed the dlfermt kinds and All eyes are fixed <m the i& -- m ll ears ara 
degrees of \iBtofereace which nlight be open to hear then ; each party gapes and 
employed towards the colonial legisla* locjcs alternately for their vote almost to 
toresvekoeld such a course beconm ne> the end of their speeches. Whilst die 
oessary but 1 must repeat that I depre> House hangs in this uncertaibty — oow 
eale any such interference except by way the bear, hears ! rise from this side — now 
of admonition and advice, unless as a last they are re-bellowed from the other, and 
vosouree or in an urgent extremity. The that party to whom they at length fall, 
power exists : — ^but any practical applica- from their tremulous and danmng balance 
tion of it ought to be most cautiously always receive them in a tempest of ap- 
avoided, until all other means shall have plause.” And now, Sir, just as forty years 
been tried and found unavailing. ago, there are gentlemen who get up late 

The hon. member for Taunton, has in the night, when the debate has reached 
charged the government with delay, pith a certain stage, and make aspeecb sonice- 
want of decision, with agitating tliis grea^ ly balanced this way, and that way, a 
question, session after session, hnd still piece of blame here, a piece of praise 
without any intelligible determination ; there — with censure and applause so 
with being, in short, like the hon. gentle- beautifully blended and contrasted, that 
maniiimself, as much on the one side as no man can venture to pronounce which 
the other. This is the bon. gentleman’s ingredient predominates. To such gen- 
statement. Now, let os look at the facts, tlemen nothing certainly could be so dis- 
In the Month of May, 18^, this question agreeable as to find the government tak- 
was moved for the first Umc b}' the hon. ing upon itself the part of mediator, and 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Buxton.) The thus occupying the situation which they 

S ovemment tnen also for the first time considered as exclusively their own,, and 
eclared its intention to take the question which, it appears, on the present occasion, 
into its own hands. Only nine short the hon. member for Taunton was particu- 
months have passed over since the ques- larly anxious to occupy. He would lain 
tion in its present dhape was first imitated; have bad the government assume a difier- 
and the government now comes rorward, ent course, and say to those who want all, 
and through me its humble instrument, —you shall have nothing, — and to those 
proposes a measure which, whatever other who wish to retain every thing, you shall 
, gentlemen may think of it, seems to be so give op all— in order that he might have 
satisfaotory to the hon. member for Taun- had the opportunity of correcting the ex- 
ton, thal he carries his approbation of it travagance of the govemmept, and saying 
even beyond those who propose it ; he " no — ^you must make one party concede 
expects even more from it than the go- this, and the opposing party, give up that; 
venunent itself. ^ Yet after having bestow- a government oueht to avoid the excesses 
ed extraordinary share of approbation of a partisan.*’ This, Sir, is exactly what 
on tue measure proposed by the govcih- the government has done. It has as I 
ment, the bon. gentleman assumes the have said, assumed the position of media- 
lecturer's chair, and proceeds to censure tor ; and the hon. gentleman appears to 
us alike for what we have done, and what be exceedingly disappointed that the 
we have omitted, and to tell us what we situation which he had marked out for 
ought and ought not to do. The hon. himself is thus filled, 
gentleman on this as on some other occa- The post of mediator being thus occa- 
sions, reminds me. Sir, of certain members pied, the hon. gentleman is now all 
of this House, who were so well described for extremes; **Why do you thus hesi- 
by Mr. Burke, forty years ago: “There tate?” says the bon. genUeman, “why 
are,” said that eloquent statesman, “ a temporize ^ with the question } ^ why 
Mcertain class of persons who when they rise not decide it once for all, and settle it for 
in their places, no man living can divine ever 1 If there be any danger in decision, 
from any known adherence to parties, to you ought to meet it manfully, and look 
opinions or to principles, from any o^er it boldly in the face.’* This, Sir, is ad- 
nr system in their politics, or frotn any vice very easily given by those who are 
^xequel or connexion in their ideas, what not responsible for the consequences of 

r t they are going to take in any debate, following it. But the hon. gentle- 
is astonisliiag bow much this uncer- man*s advice and example are not in ex.' 
tainty, especially at critical times, calls | act accordance with each odierl If like 
tlie,attmtion of ail parties on such mao. jhim we had balanced between tbkory and 
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toractios, we thoidd have done^otbing. 
Itot keeping hie wisdom for himseift to us 
he gives advice, which would be sure fo 
lead us into difficulties. ** Look the dan* 
ger boldly m the face,*' says he. Allow 
me to ask, what does toe bon. gen« 
tleman mean by looking the danger boldly 
in the face i tot 1 protest I do not under- 
^Stand him. Does he mean that slavery 
shdl continue as it is ? or does be mean 
to recomioend immediate emancipation ? 
If the honourable gentleman counsels ei- 
ther of these extremes, and will have the 
goodness to say which of them he means 
to counsd, he will be at least intellijpble— 
be will have recommended a decisive mea- 
sure. The bold course of whidi he meaks 
would undoubtedly be, to adopt one or Aese 
extremes; bmt in the most perfect since- 
rity, 1 declare 1 cannot make out wffich of 
the two is his favourite. The government, 
however, has adopted a middle course; 
and this milder mode of proceeding is pre- 
cisely that, which, if we had adopted 
either of his bold courses, the honourable 
member would have been delighthd to 
have an opportunity of recommending. 

The course now proposed by his mmes- 
ty*s government will, as we believe, effect 
every thing which, after mature delibera- 
tion we bdieve can be safely attempted at 
this time. 1 know that there arc persons 
connected with the West Indies, who 
wish to force the government to say 
more on this subject— to extort from us a 
further declaration of the views-which we 
entertain for the future. They wish os to 
give a pledge that no more shall ever 
be done than is now proposed. But I 
will not commit myself on this subject. 

The honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Buxton) is not more vehement in 
his abhorrence of slavery in the abstract 
than I am. But I have a repugnance to 
dMtract declarations. I am desirous of 
acting on this, as I would do on all other 
occosioos, on the best information that 1 
can (detain, with a view to practical bene- 
fit: I am desirous of taking moderation, 
equity, justice, and sound policy, for my 
guides. But I will not consent to be fot- 
te^ by any engagements express, or im- 
plied* I will not be led by either side, 
or in eidier -sense, to decwrations from 
which it may be imposnbie to advance, 
and dangerous to retreat. If it would 
be inqproper to declare an intention 
of stopppg here, it would be equally 
impro^ to bold out any pledge of ultert- 
'Or and.wcelerated naeasures. The ques- 


tion is not— It cannot be mil| a <qi4lv 
tion of right, of humanity, dr 
merely, ft is a questioXjimm contem-* 
plates a change, great and difficalt beyoml 
example ; one almost beyond the power 
of man to aocompliah —a -change in the 
condition and circumstances or ui entko 
class of our fellow creatures — die recast- 
ing, as it were, of a whole generation of 
mankind. If this be not a question re- 

J uiring deliberation— cautious and fearful 
eliberation, I know not what can be so. 
Sir, we must proceed in it with the ex- 
trentpst circumspection; we must watch 
the signs of the times, taking advantage of 
every favourable occurrence ; but reserv- 
ing a discretion and freedom *of action, 
which it would be madn e ss wanton^ to 
throw away. 

^ Whatever, therefore, may be the opi- 
nion of_ the bon. member for Taun- 
ton, I will not consent to depart from the 
course, which, after the most mature con- 
sideration, the government has determined 
to adopt. I will cheerfullv resign to Mm 
dther of the extremes, between which 
alone be conceives the choice to liet .hut 
1 will not be shamed b^ any thing which 
the hon. gentleman can say out of 
our moderate and middle coarse of policy* 
into one which, because we have not 
adopted it, he calls by the name of deci- 
sion, but which, if we bad been unadvised 
enough to engage in it, he would 
have characterised as rashness. 

The question was then put, and leave 
was given ** to bring in abill. For the more 
effectual Suppression of the Afiriean Slave 
Tyade.” 

HOUSE OF COMMO..». 
Wednesday, March 17. 

PaxiTipir or Hbnky Dumsas Paa- 
ROTT,COMPl,AliriHO OF Il.I.-TnxATM>MT 
I FBOM THE Al>MinAI.TT BoAED.] 'Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from Mr. 
Henry Dundas Perrott, late a lieutenant 
in the royal navy, complaioiiig of the treat- 
ment he bad experienced from the Board 
of Admiralty, and praying the House to* 
refbr bis case to the twdve judges. The 
hon. gentleman observed, that while there 
was any prospect that the injustice cf 
whidT tne petitioner comdained mi^t be 
remedied in the proper tmcial quarter, he. 
bad advised him to abstain from any ap- 
] plication to parliament ; but that now, as 
ml hope of that nature seepned to be at on 
lend, lie submitted the dreumstanoea of 
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t&t iojna^ce to'the-Hoose. It iippMrcd | the ect qf the SOth Gto. Srd, for receiviiw 
to be a vaw hct^cace. After the most money under false pretences. But the pe^ 
’corefol examaanon of the varioua docu- titioner complained, that he had not been 
nents illiutratiTe of the subject, it seemed able to procure a copy of the indictment 
to him, that by those documents the petU until the day of bis trial, so that he was 
tioner*s statement was completely borne wholly unprepared for his defence, and 
oub Undoubtedly, there were circum* had been unable to collect such evidence 
Btaoces which could be thoroughly known as would have rendered his innocence ma* 
only to official persons ; but, speakuig from nifest. The consequence was, that h^T 
all the information which he had been was committed to prison, and that three 
able to obtain, he repeated, that be days after, by order of lord Ij^elyille, or 
thought Mr. Perrott's a very hard case. It whoever was at die bead of the Admiralty 
appeared, that Mr. Perrott entered the at that time, his name was struck out of 
navy five-and-twenty years ago, whan he the list of the royal navy. At that Ume, 
was very young, For fourteen ^ears ha the petitioner was in very embarrassed cir* 
Iiad^ been in constant and arduous service ; cumstances. Like many other young men, 
having, daring that time, been present at he had lived too freely ; not having suffi- 
the rapture of no fewer than three hun- ciently adverted . to what must be the 
drea ships; and having been employed, on natural effects of his extravagance and 
tliirteen occasions, in cutting vessels out of folly.* The consequence was', that he was 
hi^our-~-an enterprise generally attended very poor himself: and liis friends were so 
with considerable danger. In seven of little able to assist him, that it was a long 
these last instances he had commanded time before he could bring his case to a 
the boats and launches employed on the rc>hearing in a court of justice. At 
service, particularly at Boulogne, where length, in the course of the year 1814^ 
he had hi^ to face a very superior force, whue he was yet a prisoner, the case came 
and was for a long time exposed to a most to be reheard in the Court of King’s 
heavy fire from ^he enemy. While on Bench, before the late lord Ellenborough, 
board the Hebe frigate, he received a whose sentence was to this effect : ** that, 
vround, the result of which wra the loss of on hearing counsel on both sides, and 
bis ama ; and he was thus disabled from there appearing to have been errors in the 
ray of the ordinary means of getting a conduct of the prosecution, the verdict 
livelihood. In addition to all this, he had must be reversed, the defendant be re- 
contribpted, during the period he had just storedito all he has lost by it, andforthwith 
described, to the saving a great many lives, disr'uirged out of custody.*’ Affidavits 
For the severe wound he received when he vrere made by Robert BuIIen, his wife, and 
was a midshipman, a pension had been other persons who bad been principal evi> 
granted him ; put that pension he had lost dences on the trial, proving that the pro- 
on Ira promotior. to a lieutenancy. It ra- tection which had been found was not filled 
paarltl,^ that, up to the year 1812, Mr. up by Mr. Perrott, but by a clerk. li^ 
Perrott’s services were generally allowed then, these circumstances were true— -if 
by his superiors, and that he was consi- the court reversed the sentence under 
dered by them to be a very distinguished which the petitioner had been dismissed 
tffiicer. In that year, however, an action from the navy— it was but common jus- 
was^ brought against him, on a charge of tice to the petitioner that, having served 
having received 2SI. from a man of the so long and with such distinction} and 
name' of Robert Bullen, tor obtaining having lost his limb in the service, be 
lum^ a protection from impressment. Affi- ought to be reinstated in the rank from 
davits having been made on the subject, a which he bad been dismissed He was of 
warrant was issued. Mr. Perrot’s resi- opinion, that the petitioner had been 
dence was searched, and his writing-desk made the victim of an atrocious conspi- 
broken open, in which were certainly racy. But, even if the petitioner had 
found some papers, shewing that he had been guilty of the offence with which he 
had some money from Robert fallen, was charged, be would put it to the House 
Tliat was not denied : but the question was, to say, whether, after, the length of his 
whether or not he had received that services, after-he had been wounded in the 
money as the price of the protection allu- course of that service, it would be right 
dedto. The matter was brought to trial, to leave the unfortunate petitioner in^a 
aed Mr. Perrott being convicted, was sen- state of absolute starvation. . It had been 
teoced to two years* imprisonment, under decided by lord Maai^ld ancT-by lord 
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Kenyon, that the half-pay to oIBcew waa cliided| by prayinflf. « citliar t!iat^be 
given as- a reward for services ; and it was House would be plcaS^ loXfer his case 
contended, that tliere existed no riglu to to the twelve judgesVie^nlov that it 
take away the half-pay of on individual uih^^ht be ttscertoined what coHi;)uiisatioh 
officer. The case of the petitioner was should be granted for his past services, 
one of the most cruel that had ever come 
within Ilia knowledge; and he hoped it 
would receive consideration. He was 
that it might be more regular to 
for certain official documents in 
orde^Mficertain whether every statement 
in the petition was exactly true, and then 
to submit a specific motion on the subject, | pellecl him to do so too in replying to his 
but he was satisfied that there would , siaacment ; and he lamented the circum* 
be but little chance of carrying any • stance Jtiie more especially, because hd 
motion against the wishes of ministers. had received letters trom some members 
Now, it was very true, that a court uf this party’s family, requesting him not 
martial had sat upon* Mr, Perrott, pre- to go into the full expo.siiro oMijg case, 
viously to. bis indictment ; and that Had the hon. member thought proper to 
three charges were exhibited against him, content himself with merely bringing the 
for going ash<ire afVfer sunset ; for saying, petition up, he (Sir George) Wf»uUi not 
on one occasion, upon deck, that the first | liave felt it siiccessary to take the step 
lieutenant of the ^h^p w*as a dangerous whicli he was about to do. 'flic hon. 
man ; and for disobedience of orders, in | ineiiiber^s proceedb^, however, compelled 
refusing to send tliemen aloft. Upon two j him to it; and jHic case itself was so 
of*^tliese charges the court acquitted Mr. \ monstrous as to leave him no chtnee. 
Perrott ; but on the other flicy certainly i The facts M'crc simply tiiesc ;—T!us Mr. 
pronounced him guilty. But he could ' Duudas Perrott, being a lioiitennut in his 
not imaginci that that finding ought to ; iii:ijest3''s navy, informed a person that he 
have had any iutliienco upon rlie Lords of 1 coiild get a protection from the impress, 
the Admiralty in considering another and 'J’liai person was a poor unfortunate ser- 
a later charge w!»fcli was brought against ; vant-woinan, who really imagined that 
the party in a court of justice, for ob- • Perrott could procure a priUs'Clion for* 
tainiiig money under false pratences. ; her hu.^band, Hubert Uulleri. Ho required 
And yet, that sucli an influence mdfope- . an advance of money for the purpose; 
rate on the Admiralty, he woo^tv^rranted i and she gave him that money. He soon 
in inferring from their conduct in respect ! afterwards pressed her for more, whit^h 
of t!ie accusation which a foul conspiracy ' she again furnislied. He still applied for 
had preferred against this individual, *Mhat ' ivouejs in order, as hV qaid.^ jji fae the 
he had taken money in order to obtain a clerks at the Admirolt)r^^>he haciTTieitecI 
protection for a man named Bulicn ; ho with all the cash she had, and borrowed a 
having no power to obtain it, and well sum to meet his demands : but still the 
knowing the same." The petitioner now man wanted additional funds. The poor 
stated to the House, ** that for several woman was unable to raise them ; but she 
years past he had been scarcely able to happened to possess a small furnished 
obtain a meal, and was in want of almost house of her own, and actually took away 
thd common necessaries of life;’’ and he her furniture and sold it. In conclusion, 
concluded his prayer in these words * ; the man was pressed ; and the unhappy 
Let not a nation so famed for its gene- wife, after having vainly sacrificed her all, 
rosity, allow a man, whose limbs have went before a magistrate. That magis- 
been mutilated in its service, to suffer from ' trate considered it proper, upon a hearing, 
want of that bread which it accords so to send the motter before another tribunal; 
freely to the natives of other kingdoms.’’ j and evidence was then gone into, which 
He (Mf. Hume) had taken great pains to clearly proved, that a more iniquitous 
make hlm^irmastcr of aft the facts which case was never yet produced before a 
were alleged in this petition ; but he had court of justice. The Lords of the Ad— 
not bad access to the records of the Ad- miralty, and the service generally, were 
miralty, ^o as to be able to see what filled with indignation at tlie detection of 
coInurtM they might receive from other such misconduct in an officer who ha-'l the 
source^^ [hearl. The petitioner con- : honour of bearing a coimuission in^tho 
X. ) 4 H 


considering his present inuuility to obtain 
any other livelihood; or that it would 
graht such other relief as its wisdom might 
deem proper. 

Sir George Cockburn lamented, that the 
hon. member had gone so much into dc- 
j tail on this occlusion, inasmuch ns it conru 
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ro^tti navy* The House had already 
heard that pel^oncr was sentcneed 
to a long After he had 

been in prison some timcy it was discovered 
that there had been such a flaw in the in- 
dictment, that tlie lord chief justice held 
him to be entitled to his release. Upon this, 
the Admiraltyt who had conceived no pre- 
vious indisposition towards the party-^a 
fact which was established by the previous 
circumstance, that though, by reason of 
the sentence of the court-martial, he was 
already under martial law, yet had they 
reinstated liim in the service, under ^at 
favourable feeling towards a w^oundedc 
officer which they would always entertain) 
~the Admiralty immediately sent all the 
law proroedings to their legal advisers, 
and asked them, whether there was any 
thing in them which might have the effect 
of doing away with the legal crime that 
Mr. Perrott had been supposed to have 
committed. The Admiralty counsel and 
solicitor were of opinion that there was 
not. The affidavits w\uch had been to- 
night brougb.t to the notice of the House, 
were transmitted to Mr. Jervis, the coun- 
sel for the Admiralty, and to the Ad- 
miralty solicitors, that they might look 
into the whole of them again, and see 
whether they contained any thing which 
might mitigate the petitioner’s guilt. As 
rio that p^rt of Mrs. Bullen’s deposition 
which thf lion, gentleman relied upon, the 
House would recollect, that she made an 
affidavit of the criminatory circumstances 
in court, and upon oath. Her voluntary 
deposition, now made, could be of no im- 
portapcc. j^j^reff «'C, to the question, ^s 
to 4M<AamiraTty,' they would have been 
very happy if Mr. Perrott could have | 
made out the case he now brought for- 
ward ; for as it was, it had' cast a stigma 
upon the service. It remained, however, 
to be added, that after Perrott was seized, 
there was found, among his papers, and 
ill his own handwriting, a forged discharge. 
In answer to what was stated about the 
petitioner’s losing his former pension, it 
was to be observed, that it was very true 
he had, while a midsliipman, enjoyed a 
pension on account of the wound he had 
received : but when he was promoted, he 
gave up the pension, according tp the 
well-known custom of the navy. Now 
.be^ was dismissed the service, he got 
neither that nor his half-pay. But this 
was matter of course. If a person who 
bad been a clerk in a public office, after- 
waqds was pensioned, and it should ap- 
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I pear that he had misbehaved himself in 
so extraordinary a manner, that his pen- 
sion should be taken away, he could not 
go back and demand his clerk’s pay. As 
to this petition being brought up, he did 
not know whether it was worth while to 
oppose it ; but he should do so, unless 
tlie House should wish to hear it read, in 
order to be more fully informed of facJtcr 
to which, he presumed, he had now given 
a sufficient answer. 

Mr. i/ame, in explanation, contended 
that the question was, whether the facts 
that had been sworn to against the peti- 
tioner were proved or not. By the affida- 
vits which be held in his hand, it appeared, 
as he maintained, that they were not 
proved. This petition had been handed 
to him by sir Edward Perrott; and in 
answer to a question which he had put ta 
sir Edward, as to whcttier he was prepared 
to meet any statement that the petition 
might occasion in parliament, sir Edward 
had replied, that he was quite willing to 
do so ; and that he was most anxious it 
should be presented without loss of tiifle. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that it had come to 
the knowledge of tlie Admiralty, that 
some members of the petitioner’s family 
had tampered with Mrs. Bullcn before the 
trial, and offered her the money out of 
which she had been defrauded, if she 
would not appear against tlie petitioner. 
After jthe verdict, it was not a question 
for ijse Admiralty, whether the indict- 
ment wiSr found deficient on technica) 
points, biit whether the petitioner was 
morally guilty. 

Sir Isnac Cqffirt would be glad to 
know, whether gentlemen could suppose 
that any Admiralty in tlie world would 
be so inhuman, as to refuse relief to a man 
who had suftcred so much in the cause of 
his country as the petitioner appeared to 
have done, if there did not exist some 
strong case against him. 

Mr. Croker assured the House, that 
had there been any doubt in this case, the 
Admiralty would 'have given the benefit 
of that doubt to n person in so interesting 
a situation as that of a wounded officer. 
He would mention a single fact, which, 
he thought, would go far to satisfy the 
minds of gentlemen upon the merits of 
this case. It was a fact that took place, 
he would assume, without the knowledge 
of either of the parties, but while this 
fraudulent negotiation was goiAj; on be- 
tween Perrott and the poor woman. Per- 
sotl now denied that there vm either 
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fraud or negotiation on bis part: whilst Reform of PARi^AMFNTf-P'eTiit^oK 
Bullen and his wife asserted, that there of IVfti. WorgmaVl su^fsting a 
were both. It did happen, however* in Plan.] Hobhou^^j^A^ he held m 

the meanwhile, that application was made his hand a petition praying for n Ueforra 
at the Admiralty for a protection, and in the Representation of the people in par- 
by whom ? By sir Edward Perrott. To liament., J'liough favourable to the priiw 
sir Edward he imputed no improper de- ciple of parliamentary reform, Tie certain- 
sign ; and all that this circumstance im- ly could not concur in the prayer of his 
^^rtcd was, a hope, perhaps, that the re- constituent, from whom this petition 
sploctable name of a baronet might give came ; still, however, as the petition was 
the \D{;^lication an additional chance of drawn up in language respectful to the 
success." ' Such an application, however, House, he thought it ought to be recciv- 
was made for a protection, and for whom i ed. The petition was from Mr. George 
Why, for Robert Bullen ; and when the Wgrgman, a jeweller, in the Strand. lie 
whole matter as to Perrotts conduct »praycd that the House might do away 
came out, among that person’s papers, with life complex machinery at present 
there was found a forged protection for used in borough elections-^Hbat they 
Robert Bullen, in Parrott’s own hand- would repeal the acts against brmej^ and 
writing. ^ corruption at such elections. By*"^ these 

Mr. Agar Ellis was bound to state, means, he thought the higher orders 
that such a case as that brought iorward would be duly represented. It was the 
by his hon. friend he had never heard, higher orders, the petitioner thought, and 
The explanations of gentlemen opposite not the lower, whicli were not duly repre- 
must have quite satisfied the House, as to sented in that House. He further 
the impropriety of proceeding further In thought, that if laws against bribery 
the matter. and corruption at elections were rcpcal- 

Mr. Secretary Pcc/said, that the petition- cd, that influence might be openly cxcr- 
crwasfoundgui]tybynjury,und henowap- cised which was nowjearried on through 
pealed from the decision of a jury, stating dark and secret clianucls ; that an advan- 
that he was innocent of an offence of tage would arise from giving to men of 
which that jury, on their oaths, had said property suflicient to purchase the patron- 
ke was guilty. This, he believed, was age of a borough, that fair representation 
the first attempt that had been made to in parliament to wliicli such prgperty was 
establish a precedent, the dangorops con- entitled. He also prayed, that t|)e House 
sequences of which it was not iiecesc?ry to would sanction by law the open purchase 
dwell on. With respect tcL'-^^Iiat hail and sale of seats in that Mouse. It was 
been said about affidavits, foiir out of five well known, the lion, menibhr observed, 
of the affidavits which parties made, com- that such bargains daily took place, and 
plaining of the administration of justice, he could see no objectiCNqi te^niaKiiig those 
were framed in the same way.. There scats, which were now rifc^objcclfir^^'Se- 
was one plain answer to these affidavits— cret bargain and sale, open to tlie public 
why were not the persons by whom they competition of such as might be disposed 
were made examined in open court i to expend their money in that way. The 
No, they shrunk from such examination ; petitioner, in speaking to him on this sub- 
but were ready enough to come forward ject, had stated, that this was the only 
with affidavits, where they were not ex- kind of reform to which it was likely the 
posed to the penalties attendant upon House would agree, and he thought it 
perjury. would be attended with many advantages. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not press the The last prayer of the potUioner was, that 
House to a division, but he thought the large towns, such as Birmingham and 
petitioner intitied to the commiseration Manchester, should be empowered to re- 
of the country. turn members, in order that the balance 

Mr. Peel added, that he might have might be kept true by the represent ation 
objected to the reception of the petition, of the popular interests, anu in order to 
on the technical .ground, that it prayed keep^open the channels^ for aspiring can^ 
for pecuniary compensation. didatea who might wish to advance to. 

Mr. Monk recommended Mr. Hume to official appointments. The plan of Mr. 
withdraw^ the petition; and the latter, Worgman was therefore no wild or vision- 
with tbm leave of the House, complied ary project, incapable of being rendered 
%vith tlwrequest. intelligible, but a plain, comprehensive 
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sciMne; whuh cerla'nly had some plausi- duces membere deputed by the King, 
bility to refcmmc^ it. The (Jciiaon Lords, and Commons, to guard their rights 
was very worded. and^ all other p reponderating interests; 

The petition was'thcn brought up and even those great 'dependencies on the 
read; setting forili : Imperial Crown of these realms that have 

• That die Iloube, during tl^e reign of not the legal right to elect members to 
Edward tnc First, and for two centuries protect their interests in the House, do, 
following, was summoned chiefly to vote by dint of property and connexions, 
supplies to the Crown, and to sanction tJirough the mediuin of 13oroiighs, intr^ 
the public acts of the ruling power ; while duce Deputies, by which happy facin'icy 
so doing it exercised the right to protect impartiality is secured, and the has 

the interests of the people, by promoting become the eflicient governing *bcnate of 
judicious laws, consequently the vi- this extended Empire, and diftiises the 
tal intcres^ts of the Crown and of J^hc coercive power over its viist and disjointed 
Darons (rlie great landed proprietors), territories; consequently, it is no longer 
were deeply concerned in its de^risions; the representative assembly of the Com- 
tlmt the tifown and the Barons, in those mons, charged principally to vote supplies 
early tii^s, by means of their higli sia- to the Crown; that a more efficacious 
lions and tlieir landed p(>ssessiuns« influ* Senate could scarcely be constituted by 
enced the electors in very many boroughs, any moditication of the Election Laws, 
and took cv^pecial care that the members yet, the petitioner is of opinion, that 
returned should he parties interesttd in there exists a strange anomaly between 
guarding their high privileges in the the letter and the spirit of those laws ; 
House; and ninveover, that by those means the letter of the laws ordains, that by 
it has nfevrred, tli:!t llq? great iniijcwity of means of County, City, and Borough 
Borough’-'^ were never under the influence Elections, tlic people ol tlie united King- 
of the popular interest; that during the doni, or the popular interest, shall be 
fatal conflict between the houses of York representedin the Moiise, without ordaining 
and Lanc:it-.tcr, lltc great po'.ver of the any mode ofclection for many otlier great 
Barons was considerably lesa-ned by the and valuable interests that equally require 
ravage of war, and by attainder, and direct representatives; and further, it dc- 
fiirther by the policy of the house of dares, tliat it is a crime to vote from 
, Tudor, wli;cli tended to enrich the Com- interested motives, when such motives 
raons, am) to repress the ancient Nobility, j are ilie springs to all woi hlly transactions, 
by opposing the growing power of the ! amt the most solemn oaths shall be 
Fli>iise to the unruly licence of ihe Barons, I taken to<»viure the duo performance of 
and by tacitly acciuiescing in its assumption | those laws w.iich arc morally bad, because 
of new and great privileges, and legislative requiring a factitious virtue in man con- 
authority, widdi t>re Sovereign, by means trary to liis nature; now these oaths aie 
of infill ^oce, occa.<^ionally made well known to be ineftcctual, and to pro- 

use of as an engine of state ; lhal during \ duce much immorality and subterfuge (as 
the reign of the Ktuart Family, the popu- i was evinced by the late dbgraceful pro- 
lar interest in the Mouse obtained sofiim | ccedings utGranipound), because opposed 
a hold on public opinion, by its successful ; to that strong and honourable feeling of 
endeavours to reloriii the goveruinent, ; self-interest which pervades human nature; 
that it was enubkd to outvote the niciii- ! fortunately, the spirit of these laws, or 
burs deputed expressly to guard the in- ! the Borough system, has introduced a 
tcrcsts of the C'rowo and of the Nobles, | counterpoise to the popular interest, and 
which curb upon the representatives of ; tlie secret working of that system para- 
Ihe people being reduced below a useful lyzcs those laws that attempt to impede 
standard, the popular interest propelled . its progre>s by obstructing patronage and 
the machine of government into the most : influence, whieh are the honourable ap- 
unwarraiucd excesses; that at the glorious pendages of property and possessions; 
Uevolution of 1GS8, the coercive power impartiality results from the practicahvor- 
o4* the government (consisting of King, king of the Borough sysitem (which cna- 
Lords, and Commons) was combined, , bies all weighty interests so carefully 
and became in.Iis<oluble in the House, to guard their rights aud pORsessioiis by 
|>rincipal!y through t!ie wisdom of their '= their respective Deputies, that public 
})roccedings, and the singular spirit of good becomes the basis of their proceed* 
the sepresentative system, which intro* j ings), not from the choice of uNhiassed 
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members, who cannot be actuoted with f when a 
8utiicient zeal, nor [losscs^ed of adequate 
knowledge, to advocate with effect the 
interests of others, although they may* be 
good umpires; the petitioner, being con- 
vinced that the machinery of the system 
is susceptible of great amelioration, that 
the scandal, meanness, and immorality, 
attending many Borough Elections, may 
bTT'it^ne away with, and that a more lio- 
nouX())e and direct mode of representing 
the hig*fier interests may be resorted to, 
prays. That the Mouse will take into its 
serious consideration the propriety of as- 
similating the election laws tet- the spirit 
of the representative system in operation 
by repealing those laws that attempt to 
obstruct patronage and influence at elec* 
lions, but which only force them into a 
secret and * degrading channel, and bring 
odium on all parties concerned; and that 
the House will confer on the landholder 
possessing the power in close Boroughs to 
depute inenihers to the House, the legal 
right so to do, without the intervention 
of nominal electors, who have long since 
been deprived of the use of their riglit 
by the tide of events, and which the 
petitioner considers more available to the 
purposes of good government in the hands 
of the possessors of the land, who now 
exercise that right; the petitioner fiirtlicr 
prays that the purchase and sale of a li* 
niited number of seats in the Iloyse may 
be declared legal, tliat being the. only 
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statement *ade by* llr^ 
Secretary at War hafc been ioiurudicted 
by various ofHcers. howevii^ 

some reason to doubt fn? correctness cif 
the information from wliieb ibo<o bon, 
oiHcers spoke, and for this rea^ou be 
ogain brought the subject forward, lie 
then stated the mode in which he supposed 
the stock- purse was formed. Mr. WiiuU 
ham had endeavoured to effect an aiteratiou 
in the manner in which the accounts of 
the Guards, or bou'^ehold troops, were 
kept, but without effect; but the present 
noble secretary at War hud corrected, as 
lic^inderstood, many irregularities in the 


management of the stock- purse. The 


great- 


principle oT the question was c^the 
est importance. The Mouse voCt^ certain 
sums fur the pay and support of tli^army, 
and for the Guards as a part of the army; 
and it had a right to be infonned what 
w»us done with that money. I'he household 
troops were in some respects peculiarly 
circumstanced ; as a sum in the gross was 
voted for them, w4|4e for the other regU 
ments of the lineit was voted in deloil. 
The Guards had a stock-purse, which 
arose principally from the pay of a certain 
number of men horbe on the list, but 
non-eflective: he believed that there were 
eight men to each coiiipuiiy so circum- 
stanced— men only upon paper, and for 
the five regiments of guards the number 
would he men, at Hid. pCrMa^. Tliif 
pay of ihc«c men was throw if into the 


mode many great interests in tbi^/.Aiehudd stock-purse, and out of it the expenses 
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Empire have of introducing deputies, and 
it is extremely desirable that none should 
be excluded the benefit of an advocate in 
the House, whose interests are so important 
as to induce them to make the necessary 
sacrifice; lastly, the petitioner prays, 
that the right to elect members to the 
House may be granted to very populous 
towns, to protect the popular interest, 
which may be prejudiced by the reform 
proposed, and to keep open the channel 


of the hospital and recruiting service were 
discharged. He had been told, that the 
regiments of Guards more econo- 

hiical than those of 'thq^ine. ' might 
be, but still, though the money might bo 
properly spent, the House had a right to 
inquire into the expenditure. He made 
it a distinct charge, that irregularity did 
exist, and he knew that in so doing, he 
was open to the often -repeated slanders, 
and to be told, as lie had been on a funner 


through which aspiring candidates, depen- [ night by an hon. officer, that he had been 
-1 .. — 1 _„ 1 = imposed upon by the maljcious misrepre- 

sentations of sonic libellous informer im- 
peaching his comrades. He would, how- 
ever, state in what way he hud obtained 
his information on this subject, that the 
House might judge. Two individualsin the 
Guslrds had come to him last year, and had 
asked him if he was aware of the preva- 
lence of a practice in the Guards, different 
from other regiments, as to the proportion 
of pay of men confined. He had replied 
in the negative; they went on to say? 


dent on popular favour, hope to obtain 
useful distinction, and to advance to offi- 
cial appointments; and for any further 
reform which, in the wisdom of the House, 
they miiy consider conducive to plain deal- 
ing and honourable conduct at elections.*’ 
Ordered to liu on the table. 

■Stock-Purse of tiibFoot Guards.] 
Mr. referred to what had passed on 

two former evenings respecting the Stock 
PursysT the Regiments of Foot Guards^ 
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h€^^guc iOL know. Though it was not car- 
ried to any^rcat eJsent, that the% money 
■topped flroiA^hcyueii went to the officers. 
If this were so^ie felt that it was wrong ; 
and) as there ought not to be even the 
appearance of secrecy on such^a subject, 
he had determined to inquire into the fact. 
He had, therefore, taken occasion to ask 
one or two officers what the stock-pursc 
of the Guards was; and t|ieir answer was, 
that it was some fund managed by the 
captains, with which the subalterns had 
nothing to do. In order that he might 
not bring the subject forward, without 
sufficient grounds, he had gone to'an^ 
officer of the Guards, stating that ^ he bad* 
heard suclj^and such assertions' made and 
inquiring if they were founded in fact. He 
had asked first, whether there was a stock- 
purse? The reply was, that there was. 
Arc the stoppages of pay from men under 
confinement put into it? was his next 
que:8tion ; and the answer was in the affir- 
mative, What, then, became of the 7id 
per day ; did it go Luc4:;|r.o the public from 
the stock-purse, or was it permanently 
added to the funds of that stock-purse f 
The officer admitted that he believed it 
did not go back to the public. He had 
since understood, that the surplus of the 
stock-purse, after the charges upon it were 
paid, was divided between the coptains 
and the field officers. This sul>ject there- 
fore, merited investigation; for no account 
of any re*^imcnt ought to be closed from 
the investigation of the Secretary at War. 
The public confided the subject to him, 
and hu was responsible for the misappli- 
cation pf any qt tlj^ money of the public. 
It answer for did 

officers to say, *• We in the Guards do 
not proceed like other regiments ; we do 
all by contract; we have a certain sum, 
for which wc undertake to do certain 
things, and you have no right to know 
bow it is spent.’* What he wished to 
know, in the first place, was, whether 
there yas such a fund as the Stock-Purse ? 
He did not suppose that that u'ould be 
disputed; it was, indeed, admitted on all 
hands! Then lie inquired, from what 
sources waa it siipplicu? If it arose from 
inefieptivc men, only borne on paper, and 
not efeisting in fact, he begged to be in- 
formed, whether these 46-k men were part 
of tht number annually voted ? If so, then 
t6 iir it was needless ; and the people 
QU^ht not to be called upon to pay for 
manl that the money might be put into 
the ^tpck*par8e of the Guards. He had 


thought, from what had passed of late 
years, that none but efficient men were 
included in the votes, and that paper men 
were totally unknown in the army at pre- 
sent. He was satisfied that it would re- 
dound much more to the credit of the 
Guards if this subject were left quite open 
to inspection. At present, certain no- 
tions prevailed among the men regarding 
it. They might be erroneous; butane 
good of the service required that tbe men 
should be convinced that they ^ere mis- 
taken. What he asked for, was by no 
means unreasonable. If the noble Se- 
cretary at War was ignorant of any facts 
touching this stock-purse, it would be ad- 
vantageous, in that point of view, that the 
question should be brought forward and 
discussed. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, “ That there be laid before the 
House, a return of the number of men 
confined under sentence of Courts Martial, 
general or regimental, or by the civil 
power, in each battalion of the Foot 
Guards, in each year since January 181G, 
together with the periods of their con- 
finement : also an account of the amount 
of pay stopped from these men in cacti 
year, and to what purpose applied: also, 
an account of the income ol the stock- 
pursc and the contingent account of each 
of the regiments of Foot Guards, from 
what source derived, and how the same 
has been applied and appropriated in 
each ji^'car since January 1816.’* 

' Lora lfflb(nerston thought he should be 
able in a few vords fully to explain all that 
had puzzled the hon. memberfor Aberdeen. 
Previously to the year 1783, all the regi- 
ments of the service were on the same 
footing as the Guards at present. Pay 
was issued for the full number of men vo- 
ted, and the difference between the pay 
issued to the establishment and the effec- 
tive numbers, in other words, the pay of 
the ineffcclives went to form a stock-purse, 
the mysterious term which had so con- 
fused the hon. mover. Out of this stock- 
purse were paid the expenses of recruit- 
ing, of hospitals ; and the remainder, if 
any, was divided among the captains of 
companies. When Mr. Burke brought in 
his bill which abolished the stock- purses 
in the regiments of the line, and provided 
that pay should be issued for the effec- 
tives only, the Foot guards were excepted 
from the arrangement. The hon. nieni- 
I ber had said, that Mr. Windham>eis well 
os himself (lord P.) had wished to^extend 
the system oc ihe rest of the army >(o tho 
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Guards. What was Mr. Windham's wish, • to clear themselves oflll suspimon brbeihg 
he knew not ; but as to his own intention operateil on by such Vyptive^ he should 
the hon. gentleman was misinformed, consent to so much of tlb^ ’vdtion as called 
Each system had its peculiar advantages, for an account of the amount of pay for* 
and from the fixed head*quarters of the , feited by the soldiers of the Guards im* 
Guards, and other circumstances, he be* • prisoned under courts-martiali and the 
lieved that the stock-purse arrangement | manner in which it had been disposed of ; 
was as economical as that which prevail- | the result of whichwould be, to shew, that 
in the regiments of the line. As to ; in no instance had it been divided among 
tim\ 2 ay stopped from soldiers in confine- | the officers, though legally, the captains 
nient,%.wa8 known to the hon. gentle- I were entitled to it. And he was author- 
man, that, under the mutiny act, the pay ! ised to say, that though this pay was a 
of men confined under sentences of court legitimate part of the stock-purse, and 
martial was sacrificed ; but it was not shcRild be applied to defray the expenses 
provided to whom that pay should be sof the ly^spiial and regimental contingen- 
given. Undoubtedly, the pay so forfeited cics, yet tint the officers of the Guards 
was, legitimately, a part of the stock- were perfectly willina that, in ^xoses, it 
purse, because it formed a part of the dif- should go to the pimlic ; cxcepr jp the 
fercnce between the establishment and < instances where it was deemed proper to 
effectives pay, in the same manner as the remit it to the men under sentence. As 
pay of those who had died or deserted, to the amount and application of the 
On inquiry into the subject, he found a stock-pursc, the accounts moved for would 
diversity of practice existed in the different be extremely bulky and not At all iustruc* 
regiments of Guards. It was to be observed live. All the infofmyjon that was necet- 
that according to the mutiny act, there sury on the subjecTVwas before the House. 
was a power in the secretary at war, to He would therefore move, as an amend- 
remit to the men who had been so con- merit, to leave out all the words after the 
fined, the whole or any pari of their pay. word ** Return,** in order to add the words^ 
In the regiments of Guards three different Shewing the amount of pay forfeited 
practices prevailed. In some cases, the under the provisions of the mutiny act, by 
officers commanding regiments exer- men of each regiment of the Foot-guards, 
cised the discretion whicli, according to imprisoned by sentence of court-martial, 
law, should strictly be vested in the se- in each year since 1816, and stating how* 
cretary at war, of remitting, to the per* the same has been disposed instead 
sons who had been confined, the thereof. 

or any part of their pay. In other cases, Mr. Bernal stated, that thq explanation 
credit was given to the public in the regi- given by the noble lord must be as satis- 
mental accounts; in other cases, the nio- factor}'’ to the House as it was creditable 
ney was left in the hands of the agent of tp the regiments of Guibdfl., Vor did he 
the regiment, ready to be paid to the | think the gallant officef opposite filfli had* 
paymaster-general it it should be soclaimed any occasion to be dissatisfied with the 
by him. But, in no one case, was any statement of his hon. friend, who had 
part of the money so stopped from per- brought the matter forward, 
sons confined under sentences of courts Sir//, //are/iage said, that if the hon. 
martial, divided among the officers; member had made the other night a 
though, as legally forming a part of the statement similar to that which he had 
stock-pursc, they would have been enti- now made, he should not have expressed 
tied so to have divided it. After what he himself with any warmth ; but certainly 
hadstatedyitwasimpossible that the suppo- the imputation that the officers of the, 
sition could exist, mr an instant, that such Guards put into their own pockets the 
a body of men as the officers of the Guards pay of the imprisoned men, was one which 
would pervert the course of justice, from ' he felt it necessary to repel. The. alio#-* 
the^ miserable motive of adding to their ances of the officers in 'the Guards^ were 
dividends a few shillings from the forfeited far fsom being extravagant, as compared 
pay of the men imprisoned. Really, the with those of the rest of the army. He 
amount th^t would have accrued to them was ready to show the hon. gentleman the 
in this my was so small, that to each of- accounts, by which he would see, that 
ficer it muld have been counted in shil- the expense of the officers of a battalion 
lings ; bit, as it would be more satisfactory of the Guards was 700/. less than that of 
to the/lelings of the officers of the Guards a battalion of the line. * 
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soici, lie 
ad^liny iliinjj 
(>f ri.fv*^iiohic lonl, 
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t1ioui;hl it ; niimission. but that or his wife and cbiN 
to tne ex* ! drcn. If It should hereafter be found 
which had ' that this plan could not be carried into 
. effect, or that its operation was not sulii- 
[ircls would ; cicMitly prompt to prove beneficial, it 
'reality, as would then be a question for considera* 
I tiiin whether parliuoient might not aftbrd 
ilf sattshed ! further facilities. 


Colonel D/ind'/nivV soid, he thought it 
unnecessar<Ao add'*any thing to tne ex* 
planation pf ri.fv«^iiohic lord, which had 
proved so !«fiti'‘f.ic»ory. 

Sir r/. ShcUrtj siiiil, the (iuarcls would 
be found ns lictfe expensive iii^rcaiity, as 
any branch of the army. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself sattshed 


with the explanation given, and observed, 
that he could not have been expected to 
know what was the manner in which the 
money was disposed of, as the noble lord 


Mutixt Bill— Floguing.] Op the 
commitment of the Mutiny Biii,. 

Earl Grosvenor Cook the opportunity of 


had only known it by inquiring, since the ' making a few observations on military flog- 
subjc'ct had been mentioned in that iioase. ! ging, and expressed a hope, that the prac- 


The motion, as amended, was agreed to. 

. ' 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday^ March 18. 


ticc would be gradually abolished. He 
believed that a very great improvement in 
this respect had already taken place in 
many regiments. lie was aware there 
might be considerable difficulty in doing 


Abolition op Slavery.) Earl Spen^ i the practice away suddenly, and that 
err presented two petitions for the Abolu 1 there might be cases which would make it 
tion of Slavery in the VVest-ln<lic8. The ; imprudent to put ati end to it altogether, 
noble earl expressed his snti>faction at i It was part of the intended plan witli res* 
observing the mod'**‘:]^ion with which this ^ pect to the negroes, to limit the number 
subject had been discuiltjed in both Houses | of lashes which should he inflicted. Hu 
of parliament. He was afraid it would : wished the same rogaiatioii to be intro* 
be a long time before the great object of duced into the army. He could^ not, 
complete eriiaiici|jat‘ion could he obtained, however, agree with those who asslinila* 


He trusted, however, that the modera- 
tion which nt pret^ent distinguished the 
advocates of the measure would continue, 
for in that case, he could indulge the 
diope that ihe wislied fur result would ul- 
timately ^e obtained. 

Earl (Jrosvenar hoped that the mca* : 
siircs proposed to be adopted were preii- i 
minary to the emancipation of the ne- 1 
groes, for unless tl^cy were to have that ’ 
tendenev 'hej <it^ii1d prove of little value. 
'Th'eir lordships wore, however, left in the 
dark as Co the views of his majesty’s go- 
vernment on this important point. He 
wished to know whether it was their 


ted the punishment of the military to 
that inflicted on the negroes. There was 
no foundation for this comparison ; for 
slaves were punished at the mere will of 
the persons who employed them, whereas 
the troops could only be punished in vir- 
tue of^tb^ sentence of a court martial. 

Irish Linen Trade— Bounties.] 
Mr. Spring Rice rose to present a peti- 
tion, on a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance to the South and West of Ireland. 
When the subject of reducing the bounties 
on the imuortation of Irish linen was first 
mcntioiiea in that House, it excited con- 


intention to promote the complete ex- 
tinction of slavery. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the immediate object of the measures 
wliicb hail been proposed by his majesty’s 
government wdii the .amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves, by regulations, 
and by the promotion of their moral and 
religious instruction. With respect to what 
the noble lord had said on the subject of 
the extinction of slavery, he had only to 
observe, that thegrenC feature of the present 
plan, independently of the commuoncatioii 
of choral and religious inslruction tothe ne* 
^oes, o'as the introduction of some prin- ' 
ciple to enable every man to acquire his 
idanclknission, and net only his own ma* j 


siderable ngitalion in the parts of Ireland 
to which he alluded. He trusted that, by 
the present petition, the attention of par- 
liament and of his majesty’s government 
would be colled, and not called in vain, to 
R subject which involvcxl the peace and 
tranquillity of those districts in Ireland, 
more than any other that could be named. 
Within the few last years, individuals and 
public bodies in those districts had exert- 
ed themselves to provide the means of 
employment for the inferior classes of fbo 
population. That emplpyment was found 
in the manufacture of coarse linpn. But 
the proceedings which bad already taken 
place in the House on this subjoct, had 
produced the moat alarming oonaeqt <mces. 
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There had been a diminution of from 800/. Ireland precisely to tlssame purpose. In a 
to lOOQl. a week in the sales of these part oPthe country with whiej^ he was per- 
coarse linens. This measure was more fectly acquaintedi the cop^'quence of tbi 
peculiarly alarming, since it took place at adoption of even a mitigated measure, 
the moment of sowing the flax-seed; and such as that against which this petition 
there was reason to apprehend, that per- was directed, would be the absolute de- 
aona engaged in its cultivation might struction of the Hngn manufacture. It 
be induced to sow a smaller quantity; and ought to be recollected, that the Irish 
•stbat thus the means of future industry were not a vei^ calculating people. Cir- 
mi^ht be most injuriously curtailed. The cumstances of distress frequently drove 
petiti-rn which he was about to present was them to extremes, which were not akoge- 
from the corporation of the chamber of ther justifiable. Although he was aware 
commerce of the city of Limerick ; and all that, on general principles, he had not a 
that the Petitioners prayed for was, that wqfd to say against the proposed mea- 
the House would not rashly and incauti- < » sure, he trusted, nevertheless, as the peace 
ously withdraw the existing bounties on of the W^t and South of Ireland would 
the export of Irish linens, until they had inevitably be put in jeopardy its adop- 
made cue inquiry iota the probable conse- tion, that the House would paute before 
quences oC such a proceeding. At pre- they gave their consent to it. The^eople 
sent,* the only parliamentary information of Ireland were open to the management 
which the House possessed on the subject of those who would catch every opportu- 
was contained in the report of a Committee nity to act upon their irritated feelings, 
above stairs ; which report, so far from He was sure that the withdrawing of those 
advising the repeal of the bounties, declar- duties, would occasion the Interruption of 
ed that the trade depended on those boun- public tranquillitj^'afi^irat country, 
tics, and that they could not be repealed Sir H, Parnell said, that if the subject 
without the greatest danger. The peti- was more narrowly examined by Ins hon. 
tioners trusted, therefore, that no final friend, he would fand that the withdrawing 
step would be taken without previous of the bounty would not be attended with 
inquiry, in furtherance of a proceeding, the unfavourable results which he seemed 
which threatemd with destruction the ris- to fear. 

ing trade of two entire provinces— 'Mun* Sir ./• Newport hoped, that the propri- 
ster and Connaught. Let his majesty's ety and the policy of the bounties woulc^ 
government and the House look- at that be deliberately examined before any 
report ; and then say whether the boun- further attempt were made tcT withdraw 
ties in ouestion ought to be rashly repealed, them. 

In the South of Ireland, lord ^Shamion, one Sir R, Fergusson depredhted the hue 
of the most useful and meritorious indivi- and cry that had been raised against the 
duals in the country, had established a ma- abolition of the bounties in question, and 
nufacturing institution, which gave em- the violent opposition that had' btocn made 
ployment to above five hundred persons, thereto. The manufacturers of linen in 
the greater part, if not the whole, of Scotland were quite satisfied with tho 
whom, would be discharged, should the statement of the chancellor of the Ex- 
bounties be repealed. Again, however, chequer. 

lie begged to say, that the petition only Mr. F. Fitzgerald conceived, that if the 
prayed for consideration. He was compel- gallant officer liad heard the petition read, 
led to allow that the right hon. gentle- he would not have described it as he had 
man*s general principle was iiicontrovcrt- done. If the gallant officer had taken the 
ible; aO that he desired was, that further state of the Irish linen tpide into consi- 
procMdings should be suspended, until an deration, he would have found that it 
inquiry had taken place into the real facts might be possible to discover objections 
of the rase ; and until the persons inter- to the views of the chancellor of the Ex- 
csted in the question had had time to chequer, as far as the subject of that peti- 
prepare their statements in opposition to Uon was in question. He bad that day 
the intended measure. transmitted to his right hon. friend, a me- 

Colonel 2'rench trusted that the clear, morial from the high sheriffs, anil grand 
dUtinct, stfd forcible statement of his bon. jury of the county of Clare, on the subject 
friend ^ould have its due effect on the of the abolition. 'Die memorial stated, 
House and on his majesty’s government, that every means bad been adopted for 
Healuliad received qommonicatioDS from the encouragement of the linen trgde in 
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ithe WeitefA eoahtin, and that tb^ trade 

a (d extendMLjbat ‘would be deatroyed, if 
e 'j^rotectia^ bounties were now with- 
draam. llie report of the committee last 
year had truly stated, that the population 
without the means of productire em- 
ployment— an evil arhich Was generally 
nit and acknowledged, arid which would 
be increased, if these bounties were sud- 
denly withdrawn. .He did not defend the 

E * ‘ iple of protecting duties ; but be 
ed the House to consider, how veiy 
ently circumstanced were the two 
countries, and particularly the population 
of Ireland, in reference to the nopulation^ 
of this coimtry. The great offect was to 
render t|id^former a manufacturing popu- 
lation, and by that means to render them 
a useful, a peaceful, and a comfortable 
'people. He implored the House not to 
destroy the hope that presented itself of 
effecting that most desirable object, by 
suddenly Injuring a branch of trade whicn l 
gave employment, tn so^many of the poor' 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchin$on said, that the declared 
'intention of withdrawing the bounties had 
given the most fearful alarm to the people 
of Ireland— an alarm wliich every hour in. 
creased. In the county of Cork alone, 
there were not less than 60,000 persons 
occupied in that branch of manufacture ; 
'‘and tiieso persons were of the poorest 
class. He had been informed by indivi- 
duals acquainted with the trade, that the 
coarse lipen manufacture would be mainly 
suppressed by the abolition of the'bounty. 
The consequence would be, tliat'the po- 
pularion would be reduced to a state of 
"StKrvatioD, and driven to acts of -outrage. 
He held apetition from the merchants and 
manufecturers of Cork on the same - sub- 
ject, which he would present when the 
chancellor of the Exchequer should ap 
pear in his place. 

Mr. Mmerfy was surprised !that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
came down with a- proposition to abolish 
all bounties, was not at the same time 
pr^miod to do aw^ with the duties on 
the rawpiaterials. 'There was, feriostanoe, 
a doty- of 'SO per .cent on hemp, and that 
'drity -Was -contiMed, ‘ nottritmitanding 
Idnd of pledge that had been givmi last 
, session. The liqen trade was or'tfae -last 
*jta^rtaneet6 Ireland ;- arid the question, 
of being treat^ in an incidental 
iQiaainr^ oo^t to un^Mo a special dia* 
cusaioik If die interests' of Ihii trade were 
' Bot a<nkride.*ed worthy wf attention' by Ad 


Jmpntmeni {[llSiff 

right bon. gendeman, he -should feel itb» 
duty to bring the matter before the House, 
in fbe shape of a motion to withdraw; the 
du^ on raw material. 

Ordered to lie on'.Ae table. 

iMPRXsaMBMT OV SbAMBN— PeTITIOW • 
or G. W. BtTTi.EB .3 Mr. Hume present- 
ed a petition from George William Butlev'f 
relative to the important subject of Im- 
pressment. Tbispetitionwas,hesaid, drawn 
up by a man who had had a ereatdeal of 
experience in the navy, and vmat he stated 
seemed well deserving of serious attention. 
The party submitted, that he had been 
twenty years in his majesty’s navy. There 
were four causes to which the evils attend- 
ant upon the naval service might be attri- 
buteu. These were first, the unlimited 
time of service ; and the petitioner tran- 
ced cases, where men were impressed on 
their return from abroad, and detained 
■in the service for a period of thirteen 
years, with, at the end of that time, cleave 
of absence of fourteen days, after which 
the parties were again sent on service, 
where they remained nine years without 
intermission. The second cause was the 
capricious discipline with respect to pu- 
nishment and dress. Tb^bird, the being 
placed under the controT of mere boys, 
acting as midshipmen and masters’ mates, 
who were not sumcient judges as to whe- 
ther men did their -duty properly -or not, 

' and who yet nevertheless had the power 
of punishment. There was, he observed, 
a considerable improvement in the navy in 
'this respect since the close of the -war, but 
he- believed much still remained to be done. 
'The fourth cause was the lowness of wa- 
ges, and the unequal distribution of prizo- 
I money. The hon. member expressed- « 
hope that the attention of government 
would be seriously turned to these mattenr, 
which were most important -to 'the public 
service. He would himsdf, at no Mttmt 
day, submit a motion with a view of ob- 
tamiog better information on- the eobjeor. 
Hiere must be something defective in the 
-service, when, with all its advantages, 
it was found so difficult to induce • men 
to enter. 

^ Mr. Sgket, as therepresentative of a eon- 
ndeiable port, expressed a tope that the 
attention of government misht be speed- 
ily turned to Ae system of Impressment. 
He should, in a short tkrie, ho^lS- to- present 
a petition from his -constitnentK.veiy-nu- 
meroosly and respectably ^ae{» against 
Ae present s ys te m . 
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Sir WiUon vouched for the reqpeeU 
ability of the petitioner. 

Orwred to lie on the table. 


Silk TnADn— X okdov Petition 
AGAINST THE Reduction oftheDuty.^ 
Mr. Baring rose for tlie purpose of pre*- 
senting a petition from the Silk-manufac* 
turers of London against the propo- 
sed ,v. reduction of the duty. Tne pe- 
titioners stated^ that, notwithstanding the 
boon held out to the trade by the oro- 
posed return of the duty on the atocK in 
bandy they still remained unaltered in 
opinion as to tlie ruinous consequences of 
the measures proposed by the chancellor 
of the Exchequer with respect to the 
general regulation of. the duties;. They 
were satisfied, that if the bill for effecting 
it passed, the silk trade of this country 
would be destroyed, and thousands of 
hands thrown out of employment. He 
had made inquiries on the subject, and 
tlic only observation he bad heard from 
the parties interested was, We hope we 
shall have time to get out of the trade 
before the storm arrives.” This impor- 
tant step had been taken by the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer without due inquiry. 
The report of the House of Lords had 
been the only source of information con- 
sulted ; and the House, be feared, was 
averse even to the hearing of counsel on 
behalf of the petitioners. Such was part 
of the prayer ; and, recollecting how in- 
competent be was to enter into the neces- 
sary details, and to enforce the arguments 
with due effect, however strongly he 
might feel them, be intreated the House 
not to listen, on this point, to the advice 
of the hon. member for Aberdeen. The 

K iitionera had the strongest claim to 
ve an opportunity of stating the pecu- 
liar hardshipa of their cose; and they 
would be able to do it with great effect, 
through a gentleman not only learned in 
the law, bat well acquainted with the 
nanufiusture of ailk. lie waa inatructed 
to say, that the petitioners were willing 
to fonego the whole amount of bounty to 
be mven to them, if they were allowed a 
further extension of time. They were of 
opinion^ that the return of duty promised 
would'apaount to infinitely more than the 
calculation ministiera seemed to have made. 
The president of the Board of Trade had 
aupposed^atit might be about 100 ^ 00(^.1 
but the^Aetitioners, who bad much better 
means m knowing, were convinced that 
it wQuJif exceed, a nulliun. If this sum 
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. could.be Mved. to thA public, torelj 
fact alone ought to b0 sufficient to induce 
gentlemen to pause, and to.,!»ten to tb. 
information they , could obtiuu through the 
intervention of counsel. To refuse to 
hear counsel was to treat' this important 
subject with greater levity and careless* 
ness than tliey would do a common rood 
bill. Without, further remark, he would 
move for leave to bring up tiio petition. 

Mr. ^i^ftieedid not rise to oppose the 
reception of the petition ; on the contrary, 
he was satisfied that the House could not 
too often discuss important subjects of 
^iiif kind, before it arrived at a decision. 
Tt was fhii^o the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to say, that the manufacturers of 
Coventry were now generally satisfied with 
the measures about to be adopted, .llioy 
were not yet convinced that they should be 
able to compete with France in particular 
branches of the silk trade ; but they wero 
quitewilling, with the promised allowance, 
tilbt tho experiment should be fairly tried. 
He was also instrm^j^ei^tiy his constituents 
to state, that they were no parties to the 
resolutions recently passed at the City of 
London-tavem. A considerable part of 
tlic trade felt that we* should bo able to 
compete with the French. Such had 
always been his opinion ; but the jportion 
must likely to be injured by the rivalship 
was that establislicd at Coventry. The 
whole arrangement would require the* 
greatest possible attention. ln<lbe com- 
mittee on the bill be would submit one or 
two amendments. . 

Sir Jama Mackintoth wished to take 
that opportunity of making a declata- 
tton, which ho should have mode l ong , 
ago, had not ill health prevented him; 
He highly approved of all that the cban> 
cellor of the Exchequer bad done upon 
this subject, and be could not, with any 
regard to consistency or common ^de» 
cency, agree in tho opinion, that minis* 
ters bad not been sufficiently slow and 
cautious in resortingi oven thus limitedly, 
to the principles of free trade ; because 
he should thereby condemft the friends by 
whom he was surrounded, but especially 
himself: he having long bad occasion Ur 
complain that ministers were tardy iit 
adopting self-evident principles, llie «x- 
perience and reflection of bis- whole life 
iiad convinced him tliat those principles 
were the best and soundest foundation of 
the well-being of nations ; nod, from year 
to year, he had witnessed' the filial results 
of a deviation from llieni. He was» 
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tberefQre^^not conmt to ray, idly and contained was a little extraordinary, 
unmeaningly, that modsh he appAved of Though he (Mr. T.) win a fast frirnid to 
them in theory, he woud not attempt to tha principles of free trade, yet he thought 
carry them into practice. He had been the House and the country under an 
a little surprised at the two sorts of com- obligation to the hon. member for Taun- 
daints against ministers, madefy his hon. ton, for the part he had taken in the 
friend (Mr. Baring), which were rather course of these discussions. He did not. 
ait variance with each other. First, his hon. ' agree, indeed, with all that that hon. gei^ 
friend charged them with too ^ty an tleman ^ had laid ^ down ; but he did 
adoption of measures partaking of the agree with him in thinking, that the Hpuse 
nature of free trade ; and next, he blamed ought to proceed with caution, if not 
them for still retaining certain restrictions with hesitation, on a subject of such deep 
and regulations. The chancellor of the interest, and involving such an extent of 
Exchequer had certainly adopted a«new capital. _ It would seem from the speech 
system, founded upon the free use of in-, which his hoc. and learned friend had just 
cuistry, and the free exchange df com- delivered, as if no friend of free trade, 
modities ; but both charges could not be could take any other course than that of 
true, and it appeared to him (sir J. L.) saying to ministers^-" you have given up 
that both were unfounded. On the autho- enough ; you have done very wdll, but do 
rity of Mr. Harrison (with whose learning not concede any more." No man was 
in the law, but not in the Silk trade, he more onxious to see liberal principles of 
was well acquainted), his hon. friend had trade adopted than he was; and the best 
mentioned, that the country would lose a proof of that anxiety was, that he had 
considerable dUm by this plan. With all come down for the purpose of supporting 
due respect for tR^^Mthority of the Silk ministers, and had supported them on this 
manufacturers, as to their own interests, question throughout. The chancellor of 
lie must say, that, on a question which the Exchequer had acted in a fair, open, 
regarded the interests of tho country, he and candid manner ; and it came with the 
preferred the authority of thepresident of more effect, because, of late years, the 
the Board of Trade. For bis own part. House had witnessed from the place 
satisfied as he was, that the measures of . which the right hon. gentleman now filled, 
govwnment upon this subject, as far as conduct of a very di&rent kind. He had 
they went, were wise and salutary, he therefore felt disposed to give him his sup- 
* should givh them bis zealous support. He port ; and in this instance he supported 
was of opinion that ministers had made as him, because he concluded that he was not 
large concessions to this class of manufac- about to act merely theoretically, but to 
turers as could be expected, and he ven- carry his object into effect by a due ar- 
tured to prefer this request to them, that rangement of the drawbacks, and bounties, 
they^ would make a stand, and grant He concluded, however, tliat the right 
^jUt^ning more. He was as ready as any hon. gentleman had thoronglily informed 
roan to hear counsel upon a particular himself on the subject, and that what he 
subject— nobody had their ears more open had laid down as sate to be administered, 
to complaints and representations: but be had ascertained to be so. He had not 
he would not act so unfairly and so deceit- imagined, that the right hon. gentleman 
fully by the petitioners, as to require had come forward on the SSd ult., without 
them to send counsel tp the bar, to at- having had a thorough . communication 
tempt to alter an opinion that was so with the parties interested. Government 
fixed, that it could not be changed, possessed means of information which in- 
Hiose who thought that their notions dividuals could not have ; and what tto 
upon a subject'might be varied, would do right bon. gentleman had brought forward 
very well to listen to counsel : while those ought to have been the result of fitequenk 
who were of a contrary persuasion, would interviews and discussions. When, in 
act with duplicity and nraud, if they en- the absence of the chancellor of the Ex- 
cour^d hopes that must be disappointed, chequer from ill health, the president of 
and invited discussion in a case which, the Board of Trade bad followed up his 
in truth, was already decided. proposition, he (Mr. T.) hod been much 

* Mr. Tierney mid, be felt himself oblig- disappointed at the eafargednmt of the 
ed, by the speech of his hon. and learned time to two years and a nair.^He had 
frieno, to trouble tho House with a few concluded, that the delay was «wing to 
remarks. Some of the doctrines which it the exertions of the manufactui^s, and 
• I \ 
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that the right hon. gentleman had been 
fighting with them the battles of free 
trade against exclusion* He bad given 
his assent to the proposition merely be* 
cause such bad been his concliuion. 
But, how did -it turn out?-*-that ministers 
■bad come to no arranmment,' no under* 
standing at all, with Uie manufacturers. 
He spoke as an ignorant man upon the 
doctrines of free trade ; but he knew that 
the vital interests of very large classes of 
the community were involved and it was 
no reason against hearing counsel, that the 
time had been postponed. His informs* 
tion. was extremely limited. He had 
seen only one of the parties, but be had 
seen enough to convince him that they 
were entitfed to be heard* He begged 
the House, to consider the situation in 
wliich it might by possibility be placed. 
His bon. friend (sir J. M.) had spoken 
warmly in favour of the principles of tree 
trade, and had declared tnat they were at 
stake on this question ; but, might it not 
happen that after the duties had been 
altered, the drawbacks and bounties ar- 
ranged and allowed, and after the lapse of 
two years and a half, the prohibition 
might not be taken off? The question 
would then be drily and nakedly.— ought 
French goods to^be allowed to come into 
competition with English manufactures? 
Suppose the present project were to 
damp and depress die trade, then an unan* 
swerable argument would be given to thq 
silk weavers : ** if the mere threat of 
change had done so much injury, would 
the House consent to crush it altogether, 
by carrying that threat into execution 
Suppose, on the contrary, that it should 
produce an increase* tnen it might be 
said fairly enough, that the trade was most 
flourishing, and that it was not fair to 
transfer the advantage to those whom 
many considered the natural enemies of 
Great Britain. The House had had some 
experience not long ago, from Spital- 
fields. How strenuously had it resisted 
the two or three thousand gentlemen who 
bad, day after day, bowed the members 
into the lobby* Hiey were defeated in 
the House of Commons t but when the 
bill went up to the Lords, the bowinggen- 
tlemen obtained a sort of victory ; for it 
was thrown out.- Yet that question had 
not a tithe^ the interest of the present, 
and the tj^lult mi^ht be roach the same* 
If this principle of firee trade could be 
C8rried,pn this instance, into fair applica* 
tion, iir would be the first inroad into the 


most vicious system tblit Irod evdr provail*' ' 
ed* Ufa parties declared that they did 
not want a remission of duty, but only* 
desired to be allowed to workaathey had 
hitherto done ; and, under all the cireum* 
stanceSfit was his conviction, that it would 
do far more subsumtial good to take, off 
some of the taxes that pressed upon all 
ranks, and for the remission of which so 
many petitions had been presented* The 
present proposition certamly gave an ad- 
vantage to the silk-manufacturer, and 
through him, to the wealthier classes of 
society. The lower orders might even- 
dually figeb the benefits of the alteration ; 
but, if Axfe were removed, the working 
classes would immediately experience the 
relief they so much required. The wise, 
course seemed directly the reverse AT that 
which had been pursued. Taxes ought 
to be repealed in the first instance; and if 
it afterwards turned out that the change 
could be effiseted with safe^ to our suk 
manufacture, let the now in agita- 
tion be carried into'enect. The manu- 
facturers were really in a situation of diffi- 
culty, and it was their anxious desire to 
be heard by counsel, ^t they might im- 
press upon the House the nature of that, 
difficulty, and shew what a variety and 
extent of interests were at stake. He 
must be fbigiven ifbe joined with the bon. 
member for Taunton, in thinking that the 
petitioners had a just chum to Mve their 
case stated. If they could not ny their 
counsel make out a case so much the bet- 
ter: the House would then hbve done ita 
duty, both to the particular interest at. 
sUdLe, and to the general interest, of com- 
merce. He hopra, therefore, that a 
wouldbenamed for thehearing of counsel. 

Tile ChaneeUorqfthe JSzcAeytier wished 
to make a very few observations* In the. 
first place, he should appear ungrateful if. 
be did not most distinctly acknowledge hia 
sense of the favourable reception on ail sides^ 
of the principles which he had bad tbegood 
fortune to bring into action ; but ha arould- 
take the liberty of saying, that he could 
not accept the compfinieht of the right- 
hoD. gentleman, at the expense of .thsi 
noble bird, bis predecessor in office. 
was therefore, placed in an erobsrraashHi 
situation, for nothing could be mmne' 
embarrasung -than to be complimentad 
at the expense of othm* He must, 
say, however, that the sort of criti- 
cism .made upon the conduct oftfie. 
noble lord was by. no means well- 
founded; for be could confidently Atate 
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tiMt SO! individual fin the country 
more' itkongfy inprened widi tbd aoand* 
'Jiear<oS the principlev'ofiree trade than the 
lht» tdnnaeilor of the Exchequer; That 
■ohia lord,, indeed, liad not carried any 
ef them into effiset during thedast tiro or 
tfareiq^ara ; but he wee not open to een* 
iineiiiineo' the opportunity of doing so had 
not been afforded him.- If any blame were 
due for the postponement^ it was as much 
deserved by himself as by lord- Bexiqr : 
Ibvras president of the Board of Trade, if 
She' circumstances Iiad been favoundile, 
he ought himself to have originated ‘spme 
measures of thq kind; If entit^d to anja 
compliment, therefore,, hecoulfknot accept 
it exdusiv^y. The right hon. gentleman 
arho' htul just taken his seat had approved 
•ntfr^y of thepribciple of tlie new system, 
hut seemed to blame tbe government for 
isot having' come to. some general under* 
atan^ng with the various branches of the 
sUktium}, befqre the plan was brought for* 
ward* Now, judgment might be 

foiesed of the emc^tof antecedent, by the 
eflbct of subsequent communications with 
patties interested, he doubted much whe- 
ther the measure wyuld have been brought 
Ibrwavd at all, if it depended- upon the 
approbation of tbe silk^manufacturers* 
Nearly all tbe persons in the trade were j 
naturally hostile to tbe changes. But, 

. whowtlie government was about to nego* 
oiate on ,a broad principle, be thought it 
by no means necessary or proper, that 
Aey should negociate with the parties 
iminediately'' concerned. He thought it, 
on tbe contrary, best to take tbe coarse 
eonsistant with those sound fwinciples, 
^4nntead ef taking counsel from individuals 
adioae ioteresie were opposed to those 
prineiple^ It was- not, indeed, likely that 
any modification • of bis measures would 
satisfy ail parties; Some proposed a 
delay of seven, others of five, others only : 
of three years; for though, to a certain 
degwe,m^ all joined in msapprobation of 
Kfo plan, there was a considerable diversi* 
q^as tetha steps which they would take 
•ftnendit. Astotbeprayeroftbe petitieo, 
he did' not go quite the- length, of tbe bon. 
and leanied member (sirJ. M.) in his 
gsneml propositloii, that where his mind 
was not likely ta be-ohanged^ by any (hing 
that partiaa or theh coonscl. might ofiktj 
Jla* therefore would net consent to hear 
them. W^re tbe interests of parries, or 
even individuals were afiected; nothing 
was more common than to allow them to 
he hewed by their countel { and though be 
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;was not lik^ to be shaken in his-opinion 
, by any thing which- Mr. Harrison, or any 
I otker counsel, could urge on a subject 
j whlcb'he had already taken sa much pains 
i to examine, it would be harsh to prevent 
tbe-parties from being, heard* He should 
- therefore not object to tbe motion, that., 
the petitioners should be heard by their 
counsel, though he was bound in justice 
and* candour to say, that he should grossly 
deomve them, if he were to hold out any 
hope that his opinion would be changed 
by any thing, counsel could offer. 

Mr. Whitmore thought, that the course 
which ministers had pursued, was marked 
at once with cautious attention to par- 
ticular interests, and with adherence to 
broad principles. .He trusted that they 
would pursue that manly course; fully 
convinced, that if they followed it up to 
its legitimate consequences, there was no 
countiy in the world of which Uie pros- 
perity would be so brilliant as that of 
England. A right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the triumph which the people 
of Spitalfields hid obtained in maintaining 
their local acts. Tlic consequence of that 
triumph was tbe petition now before them ; 
for there was no other reason why the 
manufacturers of Spitalfields should not 
be os confident as all tbe other manufac- 
turers of the kingdom were, of tbe success 
of the measures now proposed by the 
government; A silk-manufacturer of 
Manchester, who bad a large capital in- 
vested had assured him that the ntanuike- 
turers of that place were entirely satisfied 
with the general measures which the 
government was pursuing, and looked for- 
ward vrith cMifidence to die result of 
them. 

Lord George Cavendish sud, that though 
bis constituents were satisfied with too 
measure, it was undoubtedly tbe duty of 
tbe House to proceed with caution. Ha 
slioidd therefore support tbe proposition 
for hearing counsel. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that oovernmeni 
wodd persevere in canyii^tbe measures 
which they had proposed into e&et. Ha 
was sorry to understaod'lhat a wry fewr> 
ishstate of feelii^ had prevailed iu tbo 
etty’during the whole of the day, in con- 
sequence of a rumour,, that one of tbe 
Ionia of the IVeasory had, in an interview 
wbidi bad taken place between hia> wd 
some persons, conneetkd wiSit the rilk* 
trade, intimated tfaat the measum which 
had been prmioscd would undm^ some 
change. 
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Mr. H nddtt m uidf he cooldtake upon 
luaself confidenlJy to state, 4i8t neither 
his noble friend, the first Imrd of the 
Treasury, nor any other aem^r of the 
gorernment had held out the di^test tat- 
pectation that any change would be made 
■in the plan which be had submitted to 
the House ; and be would atate furdwr, 
on his own responnbility, that there was 
not the least idea entertained, by any 
member of the government, of proposing 
any change in that plan. 

Lord Harniiton called the attention 
of the House to the clause relative to cut 
silk. If that clause were passed in the 
form in which it now stood, the object 
of the right hon. gentleman would be 
defeated. 

Mr. Baring, in reply, observed, that 
the petition was really the petition of a 
committee, appointed by the general 
meeting of the silk-trade of London. Some 
very sharp remarks had been made upon 
him by his hon. and learned friend (air J. 
Mackintosh), because, as his hon. and 
learned' friend expressed it, be had been 
urging the ministers to go further into the 
system of free trade, wltilc he objected to 
the measure before the House. Mow, all 
he had said was, that a system, whatever 
it was, should be consistent in its parts. 
He wished his hon. and learned fsiend, 
wlio bad spoken so eloquently on the sub- 
ject, had given them his definition of what 
he meant' by free trade, instead of favour- 
ing them with his declamation on a sub- 
ject which (for there was a fashion in 
opinions as well as in clothes) was now so 
fashionable. As to the silk-trade, which 
his hon. and learned friend supposed the 
measures of the chancellor of the Eac- 
che^uer were to make free, there were in 
the first place, most absurd restrictions on 
labour; and, in the second place, a protect- 
ing duty on foreign, in' favour of BritMi 
organainesilk. His hon. and learned fdand 
could know nothing about the subject, or 
he would -not have treated, the tra^ as 
free. If they protected thf tbrowsterer 
by a doty, niey could not expect the 
manufeetsirer to thrive under foreign com- 
petition ; 4f they maintained the restric- 
tion between masters and workasen, they 
could not expect the ' manufacturer to 
thrive under fuveign competition. The 
chanoellorj^ the Exchequer must abeUsh 
theBe-n!o|rimkNia Hicfiire 'be could makea 
•fiwetra^ May, he must so further, and 
persuaM the oeantn g aaue mou to nan 
sent to ^ the ttade in bread bc'firee. 


While 'die •BubaisteDce of (be fbimlo sraa 
at-twioe*the price berethat it was m otbar 
countries, they might live «n die purest* 
system of political economy, bat thm 
might die -with the book in their hwij . 

It was absuNl to think Aat wecoutd eom- 
pete whh foreign countriea in manufac- 
tures in -which labour formed the principal 
part; while the reetrictinac on ue 'trade 
in^the most essential articln of fired exiat- 
ed.— He was now in a minority of 'the 
House ; but he was eo ased to uhs, that 
it had ceased to have any effimt on hhn; 
Hojiid had the -misfortune to^be in a ad* 
uorky-oy l^t very system of eom lawai 
and he had ^d the sstiafhction ainee*touaa 
that the warmest advocate of tiiateysieai 
at that time, the right hon. the pve|idene 
of the Board of T^e, had come round . 
to his opinion, and exhibited in his osm 
person a pattern of aa much inconsisteacy 
as he (Mr. B.) was said by aome to have 
shewn on this subject. Tnqhon. member 
for Coventry bad Baid,,tbst hts constitu- 
ents were now satisfied with the meaaurea 
of the chancellor of tlie Exchequer. He 
had no doubt they were. The fact was, 
that the leading interests bad been bribed 
mton concurrooce in the measure. They 
would receive die drawbacks ou thehr 
stocks. Soma of them, he knew, would 
receive from 80 to 85,000^ os drawbooka; 
and os the immediate demand fqr silk had , 
caused an increase of price, this would be 
a very eonsiderablfr benefit. There hai4 
in feet, been a great deal of jobbinglu Chia 
measure. The persons who Vacemad-the 
drawback now were glad of the boon, 
which, when the House oamc to pay it^ 
they would find to be very serious ; uad*** 
they trusted, tiiatuAer the couvse of the 
•wo years and half hod elapsed, to raiee 
surii a claaaour in the country os woidd 
prevent its being carried into exeoatieUk 
All that'theae gentlemen wanted -was, to 

E It their SO mr 85,0001. into their podketa. 

e fidt gmtaful to the right hon. mamher 
for Knarasborough (Mr. Tiemay), for 
his ce-operatien in promoting what, with- 
out hismd, would not have bMo obtahiedt 
namely, the liberty to the petitioners to<he 
beard by their counsel. , 

Kr j, Maekintoth said, that if Ma hod. 
friesi^ meant by the term shavp** that 
bis reumrks bad been hostile towards him, 
he was miaudren; aa there was no one. 
•whom he should be more justly sorry to 
address in such a tamper, b«t.he< bad usad 
a part of the freedom of debete which it 
waesHowiMe fer hia-hoD. firiender bisMtIf 
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lo- uM tvlvudi tae another, or itoiMurdi 
meinber; namelv, tbal of eon- 
teitlo||.tliO Jintnen of an adTenary’a con- 
^kisioiM. by^ahewing that one part of hU 
bi^iMnent araa at variance with another. 
He'"had had the honour of serving under 
-Ms hoB. friend the commander* in-chief, 
in the sanall minority on the corn laars; 
but ^nce die chancellor of the Exchequer 
had hecerae a deserter from the opposins 
■rmy. his hon. friend had not received 
him as kindly as a politic commander 
ribould liave done. With regard to his 
opinion on free trade, it had been tob Jong 
fixed--too strongly confirmed^ argument 
and facts, and reflection— fo^inS to ima- 
cine that It could be chang^ ; but as to 
Sie mode in which the restrictions exist- 
ing should be removed, he wm ready to 
hear from the parties concerned, any ar- 
mment as to the way in which the public 
nith was pledged, or any facts as to the 
manner in which their particular interests 
were affected. «^here was no inconsis- 
tency mther in miuhtainmg. that one set 
of restrictions should be removed while 
another set remained ; for he did not re- 
move one restrictipn in order to preserve 
another, but endeavoured to introduce 
a partial, in order to accelerate a general 
freedom. In reference to the observation 
of the chancdlor of the Exchequer, on the 
mere technical point of hearing counsel, 
he hud but little strem ; but this he would 
say, that firmness, on the part of the 
government and of parliament, in this case, 
was' the policy which would shew greater 
nspect to the judgment, and. in the long 
run. to the feelings, of the people, than to 
•oHow them, by the agitation of the que^ 
tion. to form hopes mat must ultimately 
be disappointed. His hon. friend had 
said, diat before two years elapsed sudi a 
clamour would be raised in the counts, 
us would prevent the execution of the 
meuure. He hoped not ; and he rested 
his hope on the growing intdligence of 
tile country— on the growing intelligence 
tMf -the master manufectureia— on the 
growing intelligence of the working manu- 
•moinreis. The intelligence among the 
latter body was. indeed, fer greater than 
he could possibly have conceived, if he bad 
not had an opportuni^ of witneming it, 
.by attending a lecture at the Mechanics* 
.:miBtitote, where among some hundreds of 
loditidoals, he had seen, more information 
than he could have expected to have met 
wbk. id any clam of sociely. He bad 
l ae ^l b e m manifest tiie -intensest interest 


’ at the devdlopmeot bf the most ahsir act 
principles of natural philosophy. In- 
telligence sparkled in' their countenances 
while they watched, with a discrimina- 
tion not to be deceived, the explanations 
and illustrations of the lecturer. From 
such a spirit of inquiry be looked fon^ 
much. But. certainly, if the House 
dreaded clamour two years hence, the 
way to avert it was. not to hold out ex- 
pectations which were inconsistent wid> 
policy and duty. 

The Committee on the Bill was in- 
structed to hear counsel accordingly. 

Evacgtatiom ov Spain by trb 
Fbbnch Asmt.3 Lord John Ruudt ob- 
served, that beforehe offered any thing in 
support of the motion with which he should 
conclude, he thought it necessary to say. 
that his proposition was not intended to lay 
the foundation of any charge againstbis ma- 
jesty's ministers as to the policy they had 
pursued with respect to the contest in Spain. 
His opinion certainly was, that if , at the Con- 

1 ;rem of Verona, they bad assumed the 
anguage that had been employed in the 
memage of the President of the United 
States, or had ever spoken in relation to 
Spain itself, as they bad recently spoken 
as to the colonies of Spain, that war would 
never have taken place ; but, certainly any 
time after the commencement of the last 
session,’ it would have been in bis opinion. 
Imprudent to have embarked in the con- 
test. Hiis, however, was now rather mat- 
ter for historical discussion than for any 
consideration of practical policy. What 
he wished to bring' into discussion— what 
he wished to hear from his m^esty’s mi- 
nisters was— what the policy of the coun- 
try now is, in order that, by a clear 
perception of our condition, we should 
not fell again into that difficulty in which 
we were lately involved, when, after a 
peace concludM mnidst universal congra- 
tulations, and after a period of applause 
on one side and of silence on the other, it 
became a qpmtion. whether or no we 
should plunge into a dangerous war, and 
were only deterred from it by the danger 
of haaardmg an attack upon so powerful 
an adversary. 

He had heard It- objected to the motion 
which he had to propose, thet the subject 
would excite no interest ip the House. 
He could not bdieve tiiis assextion to be 
correct. He begged those who felt no 
iolermt m tbesiuy^tolook atqthat their 
situation was. His majesty had told theia. 
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in his Speech from the throney that he had 
continued, to receive from all the powers his 
allies, assurances of their earnest desire 
to maintain and cultivate the refations of 
friendship. What was' meant by the term 
Allies? It meant powers united by some 
common principle, and directing tneir ef- 
" forts to some common object. The 
principle on which the allies were united 
was subversive of the British constitution. 
Tile principle on which Spain was invaded 
was subversive of British policy. Indeed, 
from the time of Louis 1 ith to that of 
Bonaparte, it was the favourite policy of 
the British government to prevent the 
French from taking root in Spain. From 
the battle of Blenheim and Villa- Viciosa, 
to those of Salamanca and Vittoria, the 
object of England was, to prevent the es- 
tablishment of French interest in the pen- 
insula. No longer than ten years ago, 
some of the best blood of England was 
shed in Spain, and now the French were 
in possession of the fields in which those 
battles were fought and their (lags waved 
on the battlements of Cadiz, Badajoz and 
St. Sebastian, which we liad spent so many 
lives and so much treasure to win or to pre- 
serve. When every part of that great 
country was occupied by the French, who 
w*ould say, that this was a state of things 
that did not deeply interest the British 
parliament and nation ? 

He should now proceed Co stole, first, 
how we had been brought to this state of 
things; secondly, the danger in which wD 
were placed ; and, thirdly, what remedies 
were to be found to avert those dangers. 
First, with respect to the manner in which 
we liad fallen into these dangers, it was to 
be recollected that, after fighting for many 
years, our adversary was subdued; the 
abilities of our commander, the tumultu- 
ous cry of nations eager to acquire their 
independence, the faults of our enemy, 
nay, the very elements, seeming to favour 
the courage and perseverance of England. 
What had been the result ? A peace was 
concluded in ISl^, Interrupted in 1815, 
and confirmed in 1818, resting on principles 
of policy new to the diplomacy of this 
country, and on bases indeed new to the 
world. The ancient policy of England 
had been described by Addison in lines, of 
which the sense, was better than the 
poetry-— 

^s Britsjifif’t (Bare watch o’er Europe’s fiite. 

To hold in, balance each contending state. 

To tbreatim hold presumptuous kings with war. 

And amvfwr each afflicted neigliboui’s prax'er.” 

VOL. X. 


Such was the commanding station whjplf * 
the po^t assigned to this country. But, . 
how huinble was the tone — how humiltq-'' 
ting the position— which England had 
recently assumed in the politics of Europe. 
Instead of holding the balance between 
** contending states/’ she had fallen from 
the lofty station which shjsohcc occupied ; 
instead of threatening ** bold presumptuous 
kings,*' she had meanly truckled to the 
Holy Alliance: instead of answering ** each 
afflicted neighbour's prayer,” she had 
treated every prayer that 'had been pre- 
ferred to her with scorn and contempr. 

The fii^t consequence of this policy Iiad 
^bcen tke^^licnatioii of nil those hearts 
which she md won by her struggle against 
the despotism of Ndpolcon, and the dis- 
persion of all those romantic ideas whicfi 
might have been formed of the generosity 
of Great Britain. Wc had disappointed 
the hopes, and excited the indignation of 
every man who loved freedom and inde- 
pendence throughout Europe. But be- 
sides this, it could ncl^'v.ftTapo the observa- 
tion of those who were accustomed to at- 
tend to the afiatrs of Europe, that an asso- 
ciationofthegreat powers ofEuropcreiiouu- 
cing the old system of a balance, and unit- 
ing for a common object, was peculiarly lia- 
ble to abuse, and that when abuse grew out of 
such an association, it was peciiJiurly diffi- 
cult to be corrected. Such a systein was 
peculiorly liable to abuse, bectiuse kings,* 
like other corporations, were sppt to con- 
sider their own interests, in preference to 
the interests of mankind ; and the' abuse 
was peculiarly difficult to be corrected, 
because, while there was a natural remedy 
against any undue encroachment on tho. 
balance of power, which it was the inlercsV 
of all the sovereigns to resist, there was 
none against an encroachment on the liber- 
ties of mankind, when they were all ranged 
on the same side. These consequences 
did not' fail to follow. In the year 1820, 
the allied monarchs issued a declaration; 
which had been admitted by the late mar- 
quis of Londonderry to. be opposed to 
the fundamental laws of tllese realms, and 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite (lifr^ 
Cfanningf to strike at the. root of .th6 
British constitution. In .that' docunaent^, 
the revolution of Spain was adverted' to in 
the *very first sentence, and the Holy 
Allies openly avowed, that Naples' was 
only first attacked because she was^ most 
easily subdued. He ‘mentioAed this, be- 
cause it would be recollected, that a year 
and a half ago our ministers had no notion 
4 K 
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Wbtttever, ijiiMiion of the inyarfoa 

of .Spain be dhieusaed at the Cdh- 

|7e(i . Of . V^nai. He mention^ tiilt, 
merely to shew bow liable ministihra* were 


Co bo Received, and how ateadily the 
llbly Allies pursued their favourite object 
bf cfoslsving mankind, while those who 
tvere opposed to them were often asleep 
at (heir posts. 

He had already said, that ho. did not 
^ei(h to advert to the policy which this 
country had pnrsued in the late invasion 
of Spain, he wished, however, to call the 
attention of the House to the professipns 
and promises of France, n^esBionS|| 
wliich had been so deceitfulljItniHe and 
|kromises which had beeii so scandal- 
eu^ violated. The speedi of the king 
of Imiice, at the opening of the Chambers, 
contained the following passage;— Let 
Ferdinand 7tb. bp ft-ee to give to his peo- 
ple institutions, which they cannot bold 
oat from him, and which, by secnring 
fheir tranqUillifjt^puld dissipate the jost 
inquietudes of France. Hostilities sball 
cease from that moment.'' The inteipre- 
(ation which was pot upon that passage 
was, that the king of France did not desire 
that the free institutions which Spain en- 
joyed should be abolished, but only that 
they should emanate from the king. If 
any doubt could exist on that point, it 
.would be. removed by referring to the note 
ef sir Charles Stuart . to . Mr. Secretary 
Canning, 'dated Fob. 10 of the last year. 
Sir Charles Stuart had communicated with 
M. ChateaubViand, respecting the piusage 
te the king of France's speech, which he' 
had just read to the House, and the answey 

M. Chateaubriand, as given in the de- 
jyKttch, waa this he sidd, that •* whatever 
inay be the interpretation which is attach- 
ed to his Majesty’s expressions by those 
who sire determined to consider all the 
measures recommended by this (the 
Frmch) Court, to be prodm of their d«1re 
to.rci^establish, an absoWe government |n 
Spiun, he . never imn. believe, that the com- 
imibiciftipua which have taken place with 
the British Clibieet have been ndsunder-- 
ItOjodyb A degree which cain authc^iae such 
aiipp6sitiohs.?, . Thd su^dohs sSluded to 
Ferei, that, it .wae.jtbp wish of Fr^ece to iee 
to absofute goyerhihent ^establish^ in 
jSni^a, It was unnecesimiry. to state how 
ilili^efully all these protestations had been 
^sregerded. Let the House bear this in 
considering the talue of the re- 
|Mesentetio.na which have been lately made 
ity the prince do Poltgnac, with respect to 


South Ameridu It was the p6li^ cif thd 
French government never to hentatb a 

moneht m mftklDg any promiies dr profiet* 

sions, arid never to hedbite a momeiit in 
violating thmn, whenever it suited their 
purpose. In doing this, they did biif fol- 
low the letter of the instructions which . • 
Louis 14>th. had left tC posterity. That 
monarch bad declared, that ** treaties wetd 
to be interpreted, like compliments, as 
meaning a great deal lets than they ex- 

S remed, and that the mq|re express and 
ecisive the words of the engagement were, 
the more proper uid excusable it was to 
violate it.** The French, on entering 
Spain, declared, that their sole object wai^ 
to establish a constitution less deinocra- 
tical than that which was then established, 
but at the same time fully securing the 
constitutional liberties of the peome of 
Spain. It was important to iake this point 
into consideration, if for no other pta^oth 
than because it furnished a key to the 
secret of the success of France in ^aSo. 

Faming from the conduct of France to 
that of the Spaniards theoMlves, it might 
be observed, that in carrying a revolution 
into effect, there were two means of secu- 
ring ultimate success. One was that adop- 
ted by the revolutionists of this country in 
1688, and which consisted in conciliating 
all interests ; in giving a just degree of 
power to all orders ; and in consulting the 
feelings' tod opinions of all classes in the 
State ; the other wto that pursued by the 
French Jacobins in 1793, which established 
an exclusively dehiociratical constitution, 
and which persecuted, by massacres and 
proscriptions, all other orders of the State, 
it was the misfortune of ^oin to adopt 
neither of those plans. The Spaniards 
adopted the opinion, that a democratical 
constitution, a constitution emanating from 
the people, was best calculated to secure 
the happinero of the community; but while 
strongly attached to democracy, they were 
naturally generous and humane ; and, while 
they. esUmlishetl a form of government, 
which raised all the privileged classes 
against it, they were so mr from imitating 
tto massacres and proscriptions of the 
French Jacobins, that they behaved with 
Uie^ utmost forbwance and kindness to 
their opponents, and even suffered those 
who were ootorioariy disaSheted to the 
constitution, and endeavouring to dtotroy 
the independence of ilpain, Ikv go un- 
punished and unmolested. Tbie conse- 
quence of this was, that these ^0 g^t 
bodies were ready to join in a coihbinatibh 
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anii^.t .the liberties of Spaip’r’pn* Bidassoa, contained, amidst H^ebombMtic 
wilts of the' paTilesea'* ciaaai^. "hfhoq phnaj^aploM ' with which such documSbU 

were unuuly fiHed, the following fW 
and exjdidk declaration : » Spaniam ; 
everything will be done for you and with 
you. 'Xbe .French are not, and'wUh not 
to be, iu^ thing bat your auxiliaries, 
^dai - ■ - 


itii^.t .the liberties of Spaip’T’po* j?**'^*’ 
idatii^ of the .privileged’ ciaasf^. Who 

were patiii^y opposed , to • liberal order 
of things, .and .the other consisting of the! 
lowest raSble and noiorioiis violator pfj 

all jiw— persons vj^ho had. b^h fed, by the 

convents, or had *^hhed on the highways— 
penons.who wereliostilc to the then exist-.. 
me constitution, because it deprived themH 
oftheir usual means of support, by esU-" 
blisl|ing peace, justice and industry. In 
place of the in^icnce, rioting, and anarchy i| 
on which they had formerly subsisteu. 
Thoso who knew the arniy of the Faith 
knew that it entirely consisted of mendi- J 
cants and robbers— of drones supported* 
by tlic indiscriminate charity of the monks 
—and of rgifians supported by depredation 
and pillage. Having obtained the support 
of the friends of a moderate constitutton, 
and also that of the rabble, which had been 
engendered in the filth of the old 


mo- 


Yobr standard alone shalftioat over your 
citiesl We do not pretend eitlier to im- 
pose laws on you or to occupy your coun. 
^try. We wish nothioffbut your deliverance. 
^4s soon as we shall have obtained it, we 
wilt return to our own cotintry^.bappy to 
have preserved a generous people from the 
ihiheneik produced by revolution, and 
whichse^erience. has taught us but too 
well to a[meciate.’* Such were the pro- 
fessions which the French leader' had put 
forth upon entering the Spanish territory. 
He meant to say nothing against either 
the talent or the generosity with which the 
royal duke hud afterwards conducted 
narchy, the success of the French aroay { himself ; but he would say this— that for 


proceeded without interruption. They 
met with scarcely atiy opposition, and 
where opposition was offered, it was rather 
the opposition of individuals, than the op- 
position of a party. There wrere, ' how- 
ever, some individuals, who, during that 
short and unfortunate struggle, behaved 
in a manner worthy of the freedom for 
which they contended. There was the 
virtuous and clocpient Arguclles— the 
courageous and patriotic Mina — the brave 
and heroic Alava — men whose merits 
would never be forgotten, until the fire of 
patriotism liod ceased to glow in the bosom 
of mankind. What, however, bad been, 
the rcs.ult of the success attendant on the 
French arms i had it established in Spain 
any thing which deserved the name' of a 
oonstitution ? had it established in Spain 
any of those institutions which' his people 
were to receive from no other hands than 
those ofperdinand i bad it established even 
the French charter, or any other guarantee 
for public and private liberty i it was no- 
torious that it had effected none of ^ these 
objects. All it bad yet efected was, to 
show people of Spain, that Iheir inva- 
ders bad betrayed that party amongst 
.them wMch bad joined them from motives 
of self-inmrest, and had done worse than 
betray, those who had* joined thdm in the 
hopes , of receiving from their bands, a free 
constitution 

It waL»f/d^b while to consider how the 
French ^army bad behaved in another re- 
spect. The proclamation which the Duke 
d’AngwI4ine had issued on crossing, tjie 


the sake of the independence of Spain, 
and indeed of every VCher country, it 
would have been ten times better tlwt a 
duke of Alva should have been sent there, 
than an individual, whose moderation 
could not protect Ms promises from vio- 
lation by others, and whose mild qualities 
only tended to rivet faster the degrading 
fetters he had fastened upon Spain. 

Let the House look, for a moment, at 
the situation of that unfortunate nation! 
In all countries there were men whose 
talent end information qualified theni for 
leading their compafriois in the various 
departments of aAs and ' literature, to 
which they bad devoted .'their attention.^ 
vnen, whose intelligence placed them above, 
the age in which raey lived, and rendered 
them the iqatructors and benefactors of 
posterity— men, who were “ hot pf one 
age, but of all time,’' and who, ** sui 
memores aiios ^fec£re merendo.** Of 
men whose genius' and ability cooferruil 
honour on the generation to which they 
belonged, Spain was not, a' few diort 
months ago, entirely destitute; but if they 
wish^'tb understand tKetnelancholy co^ 
dition to which she was reduced, ^hey 
must view her as she now . was, shoipa pf 
all the glory which she derived, from' ibpir 
intelligence.' All who were qualified to 
enllghteh'the darkness ib' which jriioliad 
been so long involved— all who could 
warn her against the evils of popular licen- 
tiousness, and teach hertheblestibgsofreal 
liberty-4all who were fittW to give solidi'iy 
toher uQsettiedcpi|a^tatibn,and lorally her 
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, children roond the banner of constitutional What! after all the blood and treasure 
freedom*^ had been either swept atray by which we had expended to maintain the 

, the French invasion, 6r w^ere now living in balance of power in Eurime, could it'be 
that state of insecurity to which despotism indifferent to us* whether France was or 
'always consigned those whose enmity it was not to command the resources of 
apprehended. The conditions of Spain Spain! Was it of little consequence whe- 

* waif, therefore, worse at present 'than it ther, in future wars, we were to have to 
was before the establishment of the con- contend with France alone, or with France 
'stitutional system; because, formerly, men and Spain united against us? For the 
if they could not speak as they, thought, last hundred and thirty years it had 
'could still think as they pleased, and been a leading point in our policy to 
might, if they kept their opinions to them- detach Spain ftom the a^lls of France; 
selves, peruse in private Locke,' , and and it had been represented by our hia* 
Montesqiiicu, and various other f uthprs, torians, as one of the most infamous 
wl]o.*?c works were now plaoffB under < acts of the infamous reign of Charles 
the interdict of the Inquisition^ ^hecase 2nd, that he had deserted his engage*^ 
was how far different. During the period ments with the former power, to ob* 
of the constitution, all the men who dared tain the pecuniary favours of Louis 14th. 
to act^and think for themselves, made It was evident that the statesmen of France 
fhcraaeivcs known to their countrymen; did not consider it the same matter of 
and the consequence was, that, at the indifference that our statesmen did. They 
present moment, they w'cre universally foresaw, that if Spain was allowed to enjoy 
persecuted by the priests and the ignorant a free constitution, she must, in any future 
rabble which kept in their pay. At war, fliiig her sword into the scale of Eng-* 
Saragossa upwards of a thousand persons land, and not into that of France; and, 
had been imprisoned, almost for no other therefore, to obtain a safe frontier on the 
offence than that they were able to read side of Spain, they deemed it necessary 
and write. In other towns, men had to crush at Madrid the rising spirit of 
[been m*i5sacret1, bccriuse they were too liberty, and to bring back its noble as- 
cnliglitcncd to join in the schemes of an piratioiis once more to the degrading 
indolent priesthood; and, in one place, quietude of legitimacy and superstition. 
several individuals had had their eyes torn With regard to the will of the Holy 
out because they wished to impart to their Allies to attack this country, he would 
fellow-citizens the blessings of education beg leave to say a few words. It was 
'nnd freedom. If the French possessed evident, from every measure that they 
the power of restraining such excesses in took, that if there was one thing which 
their allies -^excesses which originated they hated more than another, it was the 
from their success, and could not have freedom of discussion. The lord chan- 
'lakcn place without it— it might have ccllor of England appeared to be peculiarly 

• formed some palliation for their crime of sensitive to any remarks made upon his 

aggression; but they did not even possess conduct; but the lord chancellor of Eng- 
that power. Except in the fortresses land with all his sensitiveness, was not half 
which they occupied, they could not sosensitivetothem, as were the members of 
prevent their captives from becoming vie- the Holy Alliance. It appeared to him 
Vims. Ill the towns, where they were like a moral retribution, that those who 
not present, all the friends of liberal know- had the power of keeping others in misery, 
ledge were lell: unprotected to the fury of should be themselves particularly irritable 
a despotic aristocracy, animated by the when even verbally attacked by others, 
vindictive spirit of ignorance and super- If any proof were wanted thatthay were 
stition. thus irritable, he would refer to their 

Having thus examined the question in recent interference with the internal go- 
its relation to the interesU of Spain, he vernment of Switzerland. At the peace 
liow came to examine it in its relation to of Paris, and indeed every year since, that 
the interests of Great Britain. He had country had received from the members 
been told by some persons, that it was a of Uie Iloly Alliance strong assurances of 
matter of no consequence to this country, their profound respect, anfL reiterated 
whether France retained or evacuated protestations of their desire t^ maintain 
Spain; as the Holy Alliance had neither with it all the relations of peace and amity: 
'the inclination nor the power to cominue and yet in that very country, nlhhsh foe 
such cO career of iniquitous aggression, so many centuries had afforded ah jnvio< 
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lable asylum to all the Yictima of religious those which were made from the minis- 
end political persecution, had they been terial bhnches. The hon. member for 
guilty of an action, which, up to the Yorkshire, and the right bon. sccrctar/ 
present time, was unprecedented in the himself, were deemed, and absolutely de- 
public history of Europe— he meant the scribed by them, as advocatesof revolution, 
compelling an independent state to expel scarcely less open and less dangerous than 
from her territory persons residing in it his hon. friend the member for Westmin- 
iinder the protection of regular passports, ster (sir F. Burdett) or any other gen- 
In former times, it had been customary tieman who ranked himself among th 
for independent states, in consec^uence of enemies of despotism. He woulcf gi 
particular conventions made with each the House an instance of the mahner in 
other, to deliijfer up individuals charged which they sometimes condescended to 
with certain criminal offences ; but in the criticize the productions which emanat^ 
instance to which he referred, the parties from^lwuiress of England. In one of the 
who were forced from Switzerland were ipapers yr%'ch were laid upon the table 
charged with no crime but that of having in the cou^e of last year, it, was said—* 
quitted their own country with the cither by M. Montmorency or by M. 
leave of their own government, be- Chateaubriand, he forgot exactly wj^ich— 
cause they- entertained political opinions that it must be evident to all impartial 
different from those of the persons in observers, that Spain had attacked France 
power in it. Such an outrage, it ought through the medium of the English newspa- 
fo be recollected, had taken place in that pers. Ifthis were so, and if it were thought 
country, in w'hich a distinguished author a sufficient reason for malyng war upon 
had said, only fifty years ago, that every Spain, might it not bfv also thought n 
man was at liberty to criticisekings, with- sufficient reason for making war upon 
out fear and without flattery.’* That li* England, which had ailowcillicrself to be 
berty, however, no man could at present made the instrument of attack? He might 
venture to take there. The Holy Alliance be . told, that France, , which was cncou- 
had declared it to be contrary to their^ raged to attack Spain by a knowledge 
sovereign will and pleasure, and, free-' of the weakness orlicr adversary, would 
dom of discussion was, therefore, with be reluctant to attack England, from a 
the inhabitants of Switzerland, entirely knowledge of her strength. But, in reply 
at an end. If, then, they could act in a to such an argument, he would merely 
manner so iniquitous and oppressive to- say, that, as long as Ireland reipained in 
wards Switzerland, had we any reason to its present distracted state, so long would 
think that they' would not act in a similar England not be invulnerable. Whilst 
manner towards us, if they had similar there were no elements out'of which to 

power? Certainly not. Every thing they form a cabinet resolved to do justice to 

had done— every tiling they had left un- the Catholic population of Ireland, there 

done, convinced him, that if they had would be no elements out of which to 

the power, they would not want the will form a permanent system of national sc- 
to put down the free discussion which was curity. Considering the irritated state 
at once the pride and support of the of public feeling in Ireland, and the hopes 
British nation. The House knew, that the of its inhabitants,*often excited only to be 
trifling^ share of discussion which was ad- as often disappointed, he looked upon it 
^mttted into the newspapers of Switzerland, to be morally impossible, that the people 
and which had so galled the withers of of that country should listen much longer 
this confederation of despots, did not with patience to the arguments of the 
carry with it to the world half that weight right non. secretary, or consider a cabinet 
which was contained in the unshackled to be actuated by friendly views towards 
productions of our own country. The them, when one half of its members waa 
members of the Holy Alliance were also for granting their claims as just, and the 
acquainted with that fact; and, being so, other half for rejecting them as extra- 
could net but feel a much greater animo- vagant; and when they only united to 
shy torards the f>ee press ofEngland, than excite debates which they' could not 
they did to^rds, the comparllively, feeble settle, and to raise hopes which they 
pi^ss of Switzerland. They bated, too, the could not satisfy. 

discussions of our free Parliament, and Let it not be supposed that in making 
ieared, ^ot' only the speeches made from these observations tic was disclosing our 
the Opposition side oftbeHousc, but also %vcak point to our enemies. The ordinary 
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jurgms •( inteUigcace tQ Fnmce vew 
«lvm diewing to their readers the point 
dn which we were most vulnerable. Gen> 
tlemeia who were in the habit of spending 
thdr leisure time in their reqiiective coun- 
ties, might think that all thp world was 
engaged in admiring the strength, and 
greatness, and glory of England ; where- 
as, any man, who had been ever so short 
a time upon the condneot, could not fiul 
to observe, that, for one reason or another, 
fdl the nations of it were anxious to aim | 
a dart at our side, and to indict on us a ! 
severe and deadly wound. AnxiQiu ^cy * 
all were for tlmt object, but noj^ of tnen^ ' 
so anxious as that blind an^idfatuated 
party which was now u^ermost in 
France, and was endeavouring, with a 
aeal that he trusted would deuat its ob- 
ject, to restore the old despotism to that 
gallant and high-minded nation. There 
was nothing which it sought with so 
much eamestnesfr—mothing which it long- 
ed so ardendjv^to consummatc^-as the 
annihilation of the BriUah constitution; 
the oaistenoe of which it considered to 
be inimical to its own objects, and fatal 
to its own supremacy. 

IF, then, such a feeling existed agmnst 
us upon the continent, and if that feeling 
was cherished and assisted by the allied 
sovereigns, it remained for the House to 
, consider,, bow Uiey should oppose that 
formidable confederation. The first and 
most natural means of opposing it was by 
breaking it. That measure, however, he 
conceived to be impossible. The ruling 

i winciple of the policy of Austria for the 
ast eighty years had been fear. At fint 
they fearea Frederic of Prussia; then 
Napoleon of France ; and now they feared 
Alexander of Russia. Their special 
dread was, lest the emperor of Russia 
should conquer Turkey ; and in order to 
dissuade him from it, they magnified to 
hia eyes the danger of niilitary insurrcc 
tions, and persuaded him to concern him' 
sdf in Uie west instesad of the east: 
hence Austria and Russia were firmly 
united. Prussia stood in a situatiou not 
much disumilar to that of Austria ; and 
if the House turned its eyes to France, it 
would aae that the French party whidi 
ugn now Making to estaUiah an aeiitpcrar 
cy as a part of that monarchy, felt that 
jtbeir interests were difterent from those 
of the nation at large— that foreign aid 
wea tbeceforo necessary to their support, 
aad that of all other powers Russia was 
(he iRipst ipady and Uic most able to 


afford it. Aftylioi^wbo attended but 
aligbdy to Frendi amirs, could not fiul to 
remark, that the emperor of Russia gavp 
and refused orders and decorations to tbe 
ministers of the king of Fhmce, just as 
they ob^ed or resisted his reqnests ; nnd 
that tbe policy of bis cabinet was that at, 
the present moment most in favour at the' 
palace of the TuQleries. 

As, then, the interest of the allies 
urged them to act in conceit with each 
other, he looked upon it a* next to im- 
possible to break asunder their confedera- 
tion ; and as a million and a half of men 
were ready to obey their commands, it 
.became the House to consider well what 
means of defence they could oppose, if 
necessary, to this, almost overwhelming 
force. What, then, was tbe. defence of 
Great Britain { Every animal had some 
means of defence afforded to it by nature ; 
and so too had Great Britain. Her na- 
tural defence consisted in her navy. Let 
them, therefore, sec bow that defence 
now stood. It was clear, that the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance intended to ex- 
tend their system, if possible, to Sooth 
America. They made professions to this 
country, that they had no such inten- 
tione; bat that circumstance made no 
difference in his opipidn, as be recollect- 
ed, that they bad made similar professions 
with regard to Spain. He was persuaded, 
from the best intelligence that he had been 
able to collect, that they did entertain 
intentions inimical to the independence of 
South America. They would not, indeed, 
send an armed force into that part of the 
world to execute llhcir orders, as they had 
done in the case of Spain, for there could 
be no chance of success from it, when op- 
posed by tbe united navies of England 
and North America ; but they would^end 
agents and missions to raise up contend- 
ing interests— to promote discord and ci- 
vil war— to set town against town, and 
brother against brother, and to undo all 
ihfit had been done in favour of freedom 
and civilisation, in tbe hope tfipt t^e nar- 
tiea, after they had been worn out by a 
Img series of civil commotions, iqigbt at 
last make application to them to be taken 
under tbe protection of mooerchical go- 
vernment. If they should not be able to 
reduce them to such a low condition as 
to ask for aipriocc from thetrjiaqds, they 
would still endeavour f o rewbf them to 
such a degree pf misery, as would be a 
warning to all other states npt to imitate 
their baneful example. ' 
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The best way ot retitting measttres sb have met ybti» that Wtf eannet wmaent m 
. diabolicd «*ooId be» bV iofbrmldg the meet yau afgaib. Yob have fddfled yMtt 
members of the Holt AlHkDce» and the word to dt so repeatedly^ that We are aft 
F\rench government in particulat*, that last obliged to tell ydn that we 
any attempt to conquer South America your fidtn is not to be depended enr If 
by Spanish forces, whilst the French andy that were rqplly the belief of the riaht 
Was in Spain, Would be considered aS an eentleman, then he called Upen &e pan. 
attempt to conquer them W France for fiament and the govemttieut to go one 
the Holy Alliance. The French army step further, and, as they had no trust in 
was now doing the duty of an armed po* the profbssioM of the Holy Allianee, to 
lice in Spain, and whilst it was perfbrm- show all possdile jealousy of their ftiture 
Ing tluit doty, it set free a number of proceeding He knew that there were 
Spanish soldiers to its own amount. Even some gentlemen so partfcularly sensiliTe 
upon the principal of the right hon. Secre* when (he term war was dteiHtoned, as to 
tary himself, as stated in the papers now Jie IfraR^f showing any jealbusy ol* ili« 
upon the table, we were bound to be neu« will that was calculated to lend to It ; but 
tral, only so long as Spain attacked her he thought me members of (his unholy 
colonies^not when she was assisted in confederation wens at present so distress'* 
ner attack, by a third party. Now, if ed by their past struggles, and so busy in 
Spain were perfectly at liberty, there was repawing thdr shattered finances by Bri- 
nothing in the law of natidns to prevent dsn capital, that for three or four years 
her from availing herself of the sad of a to come they would not be amrious to go 
third party ; on the other hand, if she to war with Great Britain. If we waited 
were not sui juiis — if the were under the for those three or four yeaijft, and allowed 
control and dominion of France— the them in the mean time to pursue their 
means which might be taken to reron- schemes without interruption, he should 
quer her colonies, though ostensibly the not be surprised if, at the end of that po* 
efforts of Spain, would in e£kct be the riod, they should have the andacity to 
efforts of the Holy Alliance. He should offer to our consideration proposidoM aa 
have wished that his majesty’s ministers degrading and humiliating as tney hod re> 
had gone a step further, and have declar- cently offered to the consideration of 
ed in the face of the world, that Switzerland. If they did, he trusted that 
Great Britain would not permit any the ancient spirit of this country wotdd^ 
succours to proceed from Old Spain reject them with (he seem thm merited^ 
across the Ocean, fbr the subjugation of and boldly dare the struggle with them 
the South American States, while the or- all. 

mies of France remainetl in the peninsula. In the remarks which he bad that even- 
Let France withdraw her army and aban. ing offered to the House, he had thesatis- 
don Spain, and then it would remain to faction to know, that the cause which be 
be seen, whether the latter possessed the Had been pleading was not a private but a 
remotest chance of recovering her domi- general cause^was not the mere cause of 
nions on the American connnent. He the independence of England, but the 
recommended this policy to his majesty’s cause of the independence of Spain, of 

f overament, because he did not wish the Europe, of the world — was not the mere 
loly Allianee to deceive us again in the cause of this or that political theory, but 
same easy manner that they had deceived the glorious cause of humanity, of chrili- 
tts before. ^ zation, of science, of freedom, of every 

He would now take the opportunity of thing that dignified and adorned our com* 
saying a word or two on the papers which mon nature. The preseut contest upon 
hM been laid on the table. With one or the continent was, on the part of the 
two exceptions, he thought that it would Holy Alliance, to subdue in man all that 
hardly be poMibie to give better answers connected hhn with a superior state of 
to the questions of the French govern- being, and to degrade him to a levet with 
meat, than those which had been given the Jirute creation. *'Conseientiamgeiierb 
by the right horn secretary. But, though humani aboleri arbitrantur, expnisis 
such was Ihe omnion he entertained of Insuper sapientae profisssoribus atque omoi 
them, ha tould not^ help observing that, bona arte in exilium aetd, ne quid usquam 
when they were stripped of thdr orua* bonestnm occurreret.” Sum was the 
uimt, dl they amounted to was this policy that these conspirators against the 
'* You have cheated us so often when we .motw dignity of human nature fi^owefi 
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and avowed. Every success that we 
gidned oter it was not only caTc^ted to 
aupport- the interest of Great Britain, but 
to establish the independence of the world 
and 'the glory of mankind, and to secure 
to ourselves the blessings of the latest 
posterity of every nation unfler heaven. 
—The noble lord then concluded by 
moving, 

*' That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this House, copies or extracts 
of any communications that have (-been 
received from the government ^'f'lPrance 
respecting the evacuation of' Spain by* 
the French army.” ' 

Sir Rohert IVilton expressed his solici- 
tude t? oiler himself to the notice of the 
House on a question of the highest im- 
portance to the foreign policy of this 
country, involving the dearest interests of 
ten millions of Spaniards, and collaterally 
affecting the future happiness of several 
millions of ttfh people of Portugal. 
With this impression of ‘ its importance, 
he rose to support the motion of the 
noble lord, diTOring, however, with him in 
some points, persuaded that the promul- 
gation of such sentiments as those which 
had fallen from the noblo lord must prove 
of the greatest value, not alone to the peo- 
ple of Spain, but to the people, of every 
'nation, whose independence and liberties 
were contiiroroised by the success of the 
unprincipled aggression of France. Of 
that atrocious aggression, it was some 
consolation to think, that no subject of a 
free country ventured to be a defender. 
Even success which, in too many instaif- 
ces, was wont to extenuate crime, had, in 
this case, only added horror and enormity 
to the original offence. It was impossible 
—after the proofs which the government 
of France bad unequivocally given of its 
policy, and after the avowed intentions of 
the Holy Alliance —it was impossible, he 
thought, that a British statesman should 
be found, who did not view with jealousy 
andalarm the military occupation of Spain. 
For his own part, he considered that oc- 
cupation as a scandal to the character of 
this country: and that the ministers of 
the Crown were at least bound to afford to 
parliament the fullest explanation Cn a 

S uestion so' intimately connected with our 
earest interests, ^e noble lord had 
Justly observed, that we should have de- 
clitrM broadly to the Spanish government, 
Aat qp interference on her part would be 


allowed with South America, so long as 
the armies of France should remain in the 
peninsula. ■ It was an omission, which if 
the correspondence which had been laid 
on the table had supplied,, would have 
made the conduct pursued by the British 
government, on that part of the question 
highly satisfactory. And he regretted 
that omission the more, in consequence of 
information which he had heard within the 
last twenty-four hours. It had been com- 
municated to him, that the Spanish go- 
vernment bad proposed to send an am- 
bassador to this country, for the purpose 
of meeting the deputies from the South 
American states, and entering with them 
into an arrangement, with the view of ob- 
taining for Old Spain commercial preferen- 
ces. Npw, if that* information was well 
founded, he should consider such an ar- 
rangement prejudicial to British interests, 
unbecoming the character of our govern- 
ment toaccede to, and most disreputable to 
the principles and policy of the South 
American governments. It was their duty 
to recollect, that they were contending not 
alone for their own interests; but that, in 
theissue of that greatstruggle, tbeliberties 
of the other states of the world were in- 
volved. For, what commercial advantages 
did the Spanish government propose to it- 
self by such an arrangement ? What, but 
tlic power to raise money, in order to be 
enaDled.to pay France for the continuance 
of its troops to subjugate the people 
of Spain ? The inability to maintain that 
army, from the want of resources on the 
part of the Spanish governm'ient, though a 
slow, was perhaps likely to be an efficient 
remedy. But, even that remedy would 
be prevented, if any such arrangement 
with the South American states was car- 
ried into effect, upon the principle he 
bad adverted to. If, on the contrary, it 
was made the basis of any arrangement, 
that the armies of France should evacuate 
the peninsula, such an adjustment would 
be highly honourable. All that the peo- 
ple of Spain demanded, was the power 
to regulate themselves. Relieved from 
the overwhelming power of the French 
army, if the people of Spain were de- 
serving of liberal institutions, they would 
obtain them, or, at all events, it was most 
•probable that the king would then .feel 
himself under the necessity of fulfilling his 
engagements to - his subjedts. For her 
could assert upon the best autheiKty— au- 
thority that needed only to be mentioned 
in that House, to be received with the 
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credit tluit his distinguished reputation 
inerited~>he meant general Alova— -that 
king Ferdinand, when under no restrafht, 
gratuitously pledged himself to a general 
amnesty, avowing at the same lime that 
he disclaimed aU political proscription, 
any vindictive re-action, and above all, 
that it was his determination to uphold 
all the pecuniary engagements of the 
constitutional government. Nay, he had 
gone further, and declared his readiness 
to accede to a representative system, if 
such should appear to be the wisli of the 
people of Spain. What, then, was the 
natural inference from such a state- 
ment i It was this, that the government 
of France alone prevented the Spanish 
king from fulhlting Ins^solcmn and sponta- 
neous pledges. — lit -(sir R. Wilson) felt it 
b justice to the right hog. gentleman, 
his majesty's secretary for foreign affairs, 
to declare, that he believed no man more 
sincere in his liopes that Spain would have 
been able successfully to resist the ag- 
gression of France. He gave the right 
lion, gentleman credit also for a desire to 
preserve that strict neutrality which he 
professed, whatever conduct other parties 
might have pursued. But, in making 
those acknowledgments, he had heard 
with regret the right hnn. secretary assert, 
that the evacuation of Spain by the armies 
of France would be an event which, under 
existing circumstances, he should deplore, 
for the sake of humanity. No maa 
would go further than he was inclined to 
go, to restore peace and tranquillity to 
that distracted country ; but, he would 
never consent to purchase a temporary 
and partial benefit, at the sacrifice of the 
great, and permanent, and comprehensive 
interests, in which the happiness of the 
civilised world was involved. As he be- 
fore stated, it was tlie presence of the 
French army that had prevented that gene- 
ral amnesty, which the king of Spain had 
promised, and which would to Spain have 
been the best guarantee of returning 
peace. In the alternations of human 
events, humanity was not always a pacific 
qualiw— -it aomethnes assumed, and ne- 
ceasanly assumed, a belligerent character. 
To the people of Spain we owed every 
measure of rdlief that their misfortunes 
Deeded, and that bur power enabled us to 
afford. We wwed^it to the acknowledged 
und ancient pdiey of this country, to 
recover that influence which had so long 
existed. Spain free was the natural ally 
’of Gxeat Britmn. . Spain enslaved could 
VOL. X. 


find no^other connexion but fn the arait' 
of France, lie had given the right honv 
secretary full credit for tlie sincerity of 
his intentions towards Spain, when the 
odious aggression of the French govern*- 
ment was dbout to be carried into effect. 
He could not, however, extend this ap- 
proval to the policy that bad been acted 
I upon by his majesty*8 government at 
Verona. He knew well that there existed, 
both in the aristocraev and in the com-* 
nterciiil classes, a predominating opinion, 
that ^10 course ought to be taken which 
I niiglit"^! g^ss^ibly involve this country in 
^ar. Sgme there were who felt indisposed 
to the Spanixli constitution, bocause they 
conceived it not calculated for perma* 
ncnce, from the want of u second^ham- 
bcr. There was another, and he believed 
the prevailing party, who, though hostile 
to the aggression of the government of 
France, and not disinclined to inflict on 
it the punishment it deserved, wore still 
apprehensive, that if (treat Britain inter- 
posed, France would have been thrown 
into a revolutionary attitude, and tho 
safety of the Bourbons endangered. 
There w*as, how'cver,# another course of 
policy which, happily for Spain and for 
our own reputation, this country m*g'ht 
have pursued at Verona, and which ho 
WHS prepared to prove would have been 
cflectual. We might have prurcsted, 
w'ithout an^ menace, against im princi- 
ples on which the Holy Alliance had pro« 
posed to act, reserving to ogrscives the 
right of subsequently taking that coursd 
which our own sense of duty indicated. 
'Chat course, he was prepared to contend, 
would have been effectual. And why I 
Because, if England bad not avowed a 
determined neutrality — it’ she had reserved 
to herself the power of taking any course 
Iicr interests warranted, after she liad^ en- 
tered her protest against the principle, 
the Holy Alliance would have fauhered. 
They knew well, that if Great Britain was 
disposed to prevent tho realization of 
their views, tnere was scarcely an inhabi- 
tant of chemany countries from the Niemeo 
to the Adriatic, that would not liavb 
rallied under its standard. The king 
France would never have dared to icir.R 
step • after sucii a declaration frofn- tNfel 
government; for he wliobadacknowledged 
that the owedhis crown to the friendship* 
of the Prince Recent of England, well 
knew that he could not wear it long with- 
I out oor support. But, when once British 
neutrality was avov. ed, from that inohicfft 
4 L 
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all their fears vanished— from that moment 
the despots of the continent felf them- 
selves freed from every difficulty. Then it 
was that France proceeded to combine, in 
her attack upon the Spanish people, a 
maritime and militarv co>operation — then 
it was that blockacfing squadrons were 
sent against the ports of Spain ; that 
Cadis, Barcelona, and Alicant were shut 
up. He would put it to any lord of the 
Admiral^ in that House to say, whether, 
if Great Britain had suspended her decla- 
ration of neutrality, a single frigate t^ould 
have ventured out of any of tb&^^rta of 
France ; much less have commaqjded thoi 

! ;ut of Gibraltar, boarding fivery vessel, 
English or otherwise, that was pursuing 
its destination. The moment tlic word 
neutrality escaped the British ministry, 
then it was that the king of Spain had 
determined to throw himself into the arms 
of France, and that the treasons of Abis- 
bal, Morilio, jmd Ballasteros, were gene- 
rated. FromHiiat unfortunate moment 
alto, dismay and despair, pervaded the 

{ overnment and the armies of Spain. He 
new it had been said, that the constitu- 
tional jpart^ in Spein consisted only of a 
soiall fractional part of the population. 
For the sake of the argument he would 
grant it hypothetically ; yet it was to be 
recollected, that if it was that fractional 
part. It comprehended all that was enlight- 
ened, p^notic, intelligent, and amiable 
in the kingdom of Spain. Whatever were 
the faults of the constitutional govern- 
ment— and lie did not appear there as its 
advocate in all its measures— their efforts 
proved that they possessed hearts whiph 
(qualified them to preside over the institu- 
tions of a free state. Another objection 
was imputed to them on the score of reli- 
gious intolerance. It was true, that cir- 
cumstMces compelled them to declare an 
exclusive religion; yet there was not a 
man amongst mem who was not persuaded 
that political freedom could not exist 
without religious toleration. It was this 
conviction that armed the Church of 
France agmnst the free institutions of 
Spain— it was the aversion which' that in- 
tolerant Priesthood felt, that gave birth 
and vigour to the religious crusade against 
Its independence, lueocracy thejr qeter- 
mined was to-be maintained in Spain. For 
.that purpose the unfortunate emperor 
cf Austria was inducedtO interfere— for that 
purpose the emperor Alexander, no mat- 
ter what his own religious doctrine was, 
W8s<mpclted to dictate ; because he knew 


that wherever the Catholic religion was 
exclosively dominant, it was a most effi- 
ciebt instrument in shackling — not alone 
the minds, but the persons of its votaries: 
but he denied that the constitutional party 
was that fractional portion of the people 
of Spain whidi some persons assumed^ 
Its history from the b^inning to the 
subdivision of the constitution, proved 
that it was supported by a very consider- 
able body of the Spanish nation. It was 
maintained by an army of 10,000 men. 
It was assented to, because it was de- 
manded by the people, by a reluctant 
king. When attacked by a foreign army 
it occupied an army of 100,000 men for 
eight months to subvert it. But above all, 
it required the intrigues of the confede- 
rated tyrants of Europe, and ren millions 
of gold, to be,expended, before its institu- 
tions were destroyed. But if there re- 
mained a doubt of its strength, the exist- 
ing state of Spain was the most unques- 
tionable proof. If the constitutional party 
were that contemptible faction, how came 
it that France continued her armies in 
Spain, and that her despotic flag waved 
over every fortress of the peninsula ? He 
was not one of those defenders of the 
Spanish people who were prepared to state 
that in their defence of their country 
they bad entitled themselves to the admi- 
ration of mankind ; or even that they had 
satisfied all the hopes that the character of 
the struggle had induced many to form. 
But, he Old feel that it was of importance 
that their reputation should net be unde- 
servedly depreciated. It was to be borne 
in mind, that the Spanish people, at the 
time of the French invasion, were not in 
a state of anarchy— that thw were sub- 
jected to a government to which they had 
entrusted tbeir protection. That the 
government on which they depended did 
not discharge its duty, he was prepared to 
admit. It had left the nation in a state 
of nakednejM and impoverishment. It 
had unhappily provoked tW nobility, be 
making war on their privileges, and it 
had exasperated the Church, by a diminu- 
tion of the tithes to the extent of one balfl 
In making these charges he did not attri- 
bute to them any bad motive ; but the 
efie^ certaiuly were most unfortunate to 
Spain. Nay, ft quarrelled with that veiy 
army which had establiahad the success 
of toe constitntional ^tem. It did that 
to quiet the alarms of France. It did so, 
under the fallacious but honest hope of 
disarming the. jeaioiisy of the Holy Al,- 
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liance. It acted, also, under what, in 
their case, was a mistaken impression, 
namely that a standing army was inimii^I 
to liberty. Perhaps be could not give a 
better description oF the feeling that ac- 
tuated the Spanish people, than by 
describing that spirit of which he was a 
witness, in the Isle of Cadiz, just previous 
to its surrender. The people were not 
responsible for what their government did, 
and the constitutional party at that time 
remained, with their nonour unsullied, 
quite prepared for resistance, and ready 
to receive any protection which this coun* 
try might be inclined to give. Tliey all 
knew that Cadiz communicated with the 
continent by a long neck of land, which 
required a considerably force to defend it. 
The place itself was 25 miles in circumfer- 
enceand required at least 25,000 men for 
its defence. What, he asked; was the real 
force of Cadiz, after the capture of the 
Trocadero (where 1,500 men were slaugh- 
tered), while the French fleet commanded 
the entire coast ? The wliole force 
amounted to 9,700 men. Not a chevaux- 
de-frizc-— not a palisade was erected. 
There were no stores in the magazines. 
No provisions could be obtained. It was 
true there were plenty of provisions in the 
town ; but it was directed, that those 
provisions should not be taken, because 
if they were made use of, it was feared that 
the inhabitants would have evinced a 
hostile spirit. In the military chest, 
on the day the city surrendered, there 
were only 15 dollars to pay the army ; 
and on the batteries there were but live 
pieces of brass cannon lit for service. 
These were proofs which could not be 
shaken, that the Spaniards, during the 
were not unmindful of the prowess 

3 lory of their ancestors. While the 
srdment was going on, men, women 
and children might be seen animating each 
other torcsistanceagainsc the unprincipled 
invaders. There was a forlorn hope, con- 
sisting, in part, of men of high considera- 
tion, who, at that critical period, were 

S uite prepared to sacrifice their lives for 
good of their fellow-countrymen. A 
Spaniard was capable of the most heroic 
exertion, of the noblest effort, when once 
his mind was roused and excited in a just 
and honourable pause. He was bound 
to defend tlm government of Spain, not 
against any i^itiee charge,butagaiDSt cer- 
tain remarks which had been indulged In on 
a former occasion, when someallusion had 
been made to the deposition of the king of 


Spain. He knew, that to depose a king 
for a few days looked like a folly ; it ai^ ' 
neared to be an act of insanity ; and yet , 
lie would venture to say, that that very 
act, so much condemned, and treated in 
so sarcastic a manner, was the salvation of 
the life of the king of Spain and of the 
royal family. It was only under an act 
of the constitution that the king could, 
by possibility, have been brought to Cadiz. 
He was determined to erect a despotism- 
lie was determined to persecute every 
man who thought liberally, and more cs- 
peciflUj^ those who were at the head of 
the *new ^government. This was well- 
Inown ;«and such was the general feeling 
against him, that if he bad fallen into tlie 
hands of any body of Spanish troops, it 
would have been impossible to haws pro* 
vented them from executing a sanguinary 
act of vengeance. It was for bis preserva- 
tion and for that purpose only, that a tem- 
porary deposition was resorted to. Those 
who advised it well knew t|^at the people 
would cheerfully obey any act which the 
constitutional authorities sanctioned ; and, 
in consequence of their policy, the king 
was Buttered to proceed on his journey 
unmolested. The reward of those who had 
thus ensured bis safety, was an unre- 
lenting proscription directed against them * 
and alT their connexions. The delay in 
the evacuation of Spain by France was 
occasioned, it was said, by the^necessity' 
of preserving tranquillity in tiial»country. 
But, how could he place nn}' confidence 
in the promises of France, wlipn be recol- 
lected that the duke d’AngouI6me himself 
refused the proffered mediation of Eng- 
land i That proffer was made in the 
plainest manner during the siege of Cadiz; 
and the answer was, that France would 
not allow the interference of any power, 
much less that of England, she being de- 
termined to efface every shadow of the 
constitution. What in other respects had 
been the conduct of the duke a Angou- 
]£fDC? Did be not, in violation of all 
honour-— io opposition to every feeling of 
clemency— surrender to hik most implac- 
able enemies, the brave, the patriotic, the 
virtuous, but, he grieved to say, the un- 
fortunate Riego ? He did so— although 
he must have known, that to that gsJIant 
individual’s personal courage the king 
owed his very life. ^ But posterity would 
do him justice. His name would live in- 
the annals of history, gloriously associat- 
ed with those patriots who had died in 
the cause of liberty— while the naincs of 
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the duke d’ Angoul^oie and of the mur- tleman who heard him could, he believed, 
derers of the gallant Spaniard, wQuld dc- suppose that motives of personal vanity 
TO^nd tp posterity, accompanied with urged him to make that statement. Ho 
Jpathiitg and execration. It was said that 
RtegP' ^bkd been guilty of cruelty. He 
denied the assertion ; and he denied it on 
this ground— that if such a^^fact could 
have been adduced— if auch a fact had 
existed— the regency of Spain would havc 
introduced that fact into the indictment 
against Iliego [hear]. Me therefore 
would maintain, that the execution of 
lliego was a foul murder. He hoped that 
this country would yet take thats^^tion 
which, from her political, commoi^STar, %nd 
moral energies, she had a right to«as 8 ume.* 

He did net call on the country to go to 
war; but this he would say, that she 
ought .to oppose the confederacy which 
bad been set on foot against the liberties, 
not merely of Spain, but of all Europe. 

The House and the country must look 
with horror and detestation towards that 
combination of sovereigns, who were 
united solely the purpose of prevent-- these was the insignia of the order of Maria 
ing the extension of liberal principles— Theresa. It was conferred on him for hia 
whose great object was, to retard the share in a service which, for bold daring, 
improveinctit, the civilization, the happi- promptitude of execution, and brilliancy 
neita, of the humanprace. of success, w*as not excelled by any mili- 

Ho now came to a point of much deli* tary achievement of the present day— be 
cacy. lie knew how unpleasant it was to alluded to the rescue of the emperor of 
request the attention of the House, when Austria. That monarch had advanced a 
the subject on which they were to be ad- considerable way from the allied troops, 

« dressed was connected with any matter of when he suddenly found himself in the 
a personal nature. He had hitherto re- presence of two French divisions by whom 
iVained from adverting to any transaction he was surrounded. No sooner was the 
of the last year, so far as he was himself fact ascertained, than the cry of ** Kescue 
personally concerned. He was desirous the Emperor*’ became universal. A 
to do so, not that he shrank from any per- charge was immediately made for . that 
aonal responsibility, because he felt that purpose. The cavalry were opposed by a 
whatever he had done was done in the dis* large mass of infantry, supported by can- 
charge of a conscientious duty. He had non. The charge was, however, irresis* 
wished to overlook entirely, or to treat tlble; the French were obliged to give 
with indulgence, any animadversions way, and a complete victory was obtained. 

The roost important result of that victory 
was the preservation of the emperor. For 
this service, he was rewarded with the or- 
der of Maria Theresa. The emperor or- 
dered a medal to be struck, which was to 
be presented to different oflScers ; but find* 
ing immediately afterwards, that be had it 
in hia power to confer the order of Maria 
Theresa, he desired lord Minto to forward 
to him (sir R. W.) a letter, stating that he 
had bestowed that ordef on him, and re- 
questing him to retain both^e medal and 
Uie order ^^as a mark ef Im approbation 
and lasting gratitude.'* The next order 
be received was that of St. George of 
Russia, which was conferred oahim for 


wliicii, during his absence, might have 
been made on his conduct. But, when an 
attempt was made to despoil him of bis 
honour — to deprive him of that which 
alone was left to recompense him for past 
services — he ffilt himself bound, ss a re- 
preeentative of the people, from that tri- 
bunal, where he was placed on a level 
with the most exalted, to repel the charge 
—to refute the slander— and to vindicate 
hitt cliaractcr. He did this fearlessly, it 
was true; but he did it under circumstances 
thot were most painful to his feelings. It 
WAS necessary for hind to make a short 
stAteinciit to tho House, relative to events 
ill wliich he hud been an actor. No gen- 


hoped every honourable member would 
put his band on his heart and say, whether. 
If be had received such treatment as he 
(i»ir R. W.) had met with, he would 

not have felt indignant, and whether he 
would not, with pride, have seized the 
first opportunity to meet every charge 
that might have been alleged against liini i 
His exultation at the certainty that he 
could repel every slander which had been 
uttered against him, was necessarily 
mingled with that regret which every man 
must feel, when called upon to be the 
narrator of his own achievements. There 
was no individual^ he believed, who was 
not aware that he (sir R. W.][ had worn 
certain honourable insignia, which he had 
not purchased — which he bad earned in 
the field— and which were bestowed on 
him, with the approbation of all whose 
anorobation was of value. The first of 
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hb services in the battle of Lutzen. After 
tliat battle, the emperor of Russia addres- 
sed him in language which he could not 
State to the House. It would be sufficient 
to say, that the emperor was full of pro- 
fessions of everlasting gratitude. He wore, 

at the time, the grand cross of the order 
of St. George, which he took off* and pre- 
sented to him — an honour, he might be 
permitted to observe, which was not con- 
ferred on any other officer. The next 
mark of approbation which lie received ! 
was immediately after the battle of Dres- j 
den. It was his good fortune to be the 
first that mounted the parapet of a formid- 
able battery. In scaling that battery, he 
happened to lose the insignia of the order I 
of Maria Theresa; but the emperor im- ' 
mediately rjepaired the loss. In the letter 
which the emperor wrote to him on that | 
occasion, he said— Findidg you have ; 
lost an order, and lost it in so gallant an 
effort, 1 hereby send you another and ho 
again repeated his assurances of eternal 
gratitude. The next order he received 
was that of the Red Engle of Prussia. 
When the king of Prussia sent that order 
to him, lie expressed, in strong terms, his 
assurances of kindness and regard. In 
speaking of the injustice with which he 
bad been treated, he wished, as much as 
possible, to except the king of Prussia, 
because he believed that monarch was 
placed in circumstances which compelled 
him to do things that ho would willingly 
have avoided. The next order with which* 
be was honoured, was for liis conduct in 
tlie battle of Lcipsic. On the second day, 
the Prussian forces were so considerably 
advanced, as to be separated from the 
Austrian and Russian army. Using that 
authority which his situation, and the con- 
fidence which was reposed in him promp- 
ted, he brought up some cavalry and guns, 
for the purpose of seizing a spot of ground 
which was on the point of being occupied 
by 12,000 French and a large body of 
f^lish cavalry. He happily succeeded, 
and thus preserved the communication 
between the Prussians and the other allies. 

E rince Schwartzenberg had forwarded a 
liter to the earl of Aberdeen, the British 
Roibassadoi^— he mentioned names because 
ihe^ individuals could be referred to— in 
which it was stated, that the emperor bad 
conferred ot^im the order of the (rolden 
Fleece, for that specific service. This an 
nnneiation was accompanied by another 
letter from the emperor of Austria, in 
which that monarch observed, that ho 


[1998 

(air R. W.) was still accumulating debts 
against 4lim; and he ended by stating, 
that liis gratitude would be as lasting at * 
his life. At Frankfort, the emporor of 
Russia and the grand duke Constantino 

had expressed themselves in the warmest 

terms of approbation, with respect to his 
various services, and the order of Leopold 
was then conferred on him. He knew 
not any thing whicli had since taken place,, 
which ought to have diminished the gra- 
titude of the emperor of Russia, although 
that gratitude appeared to have vanished. 

N^^he would ask, having stated tbua 
^nuSi, what was the nmoiint of charge 
against him i Of what infamy had no 
been guilty f Why bad he received 
that indignity, which had been studi- 
ously cast upon him ? Was it for Ifh con- 
duct during the continental war ? Was it 
for having professed himself willing to as- 
sist those who were strugglingfor indepen- 
dence ? Was it for having been, at all 
times, the advocote of union and concord 
amongst all parties? Was it for giving 
liberty to a number of Frenchmen, 
who were detained in Spain under circum- 
stances the most perilous ? Was it for 
going to Spain — not *as the friend of 
anarchy, for such ho had been rc|>rcsen- 
ted— hut nt the express invitation of the 
king himself, to proceed there and take the 
command of his army ? Was hr after he 
had gone there, for having paid every 
constitutional respect in his pow^r to that 
monarch ? And he would appeal to the 
ambassador of Suxony, and* to general 
Alava, wheilier he had not been the means 
of giving protection to that sovereign, 
by pacifying the troops i These were his 
acts— these were his crimes, if they could 
be so denominated. Ho therefore appeal- 
ed to the House, the country, and the 
worldT, whether the allied sovereigns, 
though they had torn the insignia from his 
breast, had bjcn able to stamp shame 
upon his brow? Individually, he had 
nothing to say of those monarchs; but 
when they were mentioned as mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance, he would, 
while they pursued their present course, 
always speak of them as enemies of the 
human race. One word he must say with 
respect to the king of Portugal. He had 
rece'ived an order from that monarch, 
which, under circumstances the most cruel,, 
he felt it necessary to resign. Six weeks 
after he had done that act, he found in the 
English papers a letter .from the king of 
Poriugali stating, that be had taken-away 
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the orden* Now, that letter was. ante* 
dated two days, for the purpose'of male- 
siiff it appear that the order had been re- 
called before he resigned it. He pledged 
his honour to the fact. He would not 
appeal to any man for the truth of it ; 
alanding there, and pledging his own word 
to the correctness of the statement, was, 
he thought, ouite sufficient j^hear, hear^. 
After all, he oelieved the king of Portugal 
to be a man more sinned against than 
sinning.** He was certain, that the mi- 
nister of that monarch had persuaded his 
master to do that which disgraced^n as 
a sovereign ; namely, to sign hi^^noS to^, 
a falsehood and a fraud. ^ 

He now* came to a matter d^hich nearly 
touched his feelings, and which showed 
the mSiignity of the French government 
towards him. He would ask, whether 
any man, who was a father, could hear 
without indignation of the petty tyranny 
with which his children bad been visited 
in France? Xwo of his daughters, who 
were coming to this country from Paris, 
were wantonly arrested by the mayor of 
Calais : they were not taken to a custom- 
house, but to the town-house : they were 
there searched, and nothing improper 
having been found on them, they were 
released: but the mayor had previously 
told the captain of the vessel not to wait 
for them, as they were likely to be detain- 
ed. An* application was made to the 
French government on the subject, and 
die answer was, that positive information 
had been received, that Chose children 
were intended to be made the instruments 
of conveying political correspondence be- 
tween the two countries. He knew no\ 
what information the French government 
was possessed of ; but this statement im- 
plied that he was acquainted with some 
private political intrigue. This was a 
calumny and a falsehood. He had no 
political correspondence ; and he had not 
received or written any letter, that might 
not go open to the whole world. IF, how- 
ever, the contrary were the fact, the offi- 
cers might have obtained the papers by 
seising them when hia children came out 
of the hotel. But that would not do. 
Insult was the object of the government. 
They wanted the children to go down to 
the ship, that they might, for the purpose 
of morticing them, arrest them there. 
Tbey wished it to be supposed that they 
were left behind as criminab, and were 
anxious to expose them to ail that indigo 
aitj wbich a gaping crowd generally be- 


stowed on the objects of their attention. 
It was quite clear from another circum- - 
stance, that insult alone was their object. 
He had sent a female attendant to take 
the children over: it appeared that au 
order was given to the officers that she 
should not be searched, although she in- 
sisted on it. Now, he asked, if their ob- 
ject was to discover a secret correspon- 
dence, would not the officers have searched 
that female? It was, on the whole, one 
of the most base and unmanly acts, that 
was ever perpetrated. If the French go- 
vernment had made an apology, he would 
have said nothing on the subject ; but as 
they only stated that they had received 
the information he had mentioned, he 
must designate the conduct which was 
pursued towards two children of such an 
age and such a sex as most ignoble and 
disbonourablcf. Sir Robert concluded by 
returning his sincere thanks to the right 
bon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) for the 
spirit and feeling with which he bad no- 
ticed this outrage [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Littleton said, that as it must have 
been painful to the gallant officer to state 
his own personal circumstances to the 
House, he seized the first moment to as- 
sure him, that no change which had been 
efibeted, either by the caprice of others, 
or from any indiscretion of his own, could 
induce him to view the gallant officer in 
any other light than as one of the bright- 
est examples of chivalric courage and 
generosity, to be found in the history of 
modern times. With respect to that part 
of the gallant officer’s speech which re- 
lated to his conduct in Spain, he must 
say, that no man had a greater right to 
deplore the degraded situation of that 
country, than be who had himself contri- 
buted 80 much to its glory. He would 
not follow the noble lord through the long 
historical excursion which he had taken ; 
but he must in the outset say, in justice 
to himself, that he did not oppose the 
noble lord's motion because he was dis- 
Mtisfied with his ideas of constitutional 
independence, or because he did not de- 
precate the conduct of a great military 
state, in endeavouring to extend ita boun- 
dary contrary to the dictates of national, 
faith, and of international law. On the 
contrary he rejoiced exceedingly when 
be saw the government of tw country dis- 

E aed to resist the selftstyled Hoiy-Al- 
Dce, in any scheme which they might 
have entertained of aggrandisement. Pub- 
lic opinioijL bad been enliaied agaanst tlio 
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conduct of France with reeard to the in- 
vasion of Spain, and he bdieved that act 
would not lessen the dangers which Franoe, 
by taking up arms, supposed she could 
effectually turn aside ; but, while this go- 
vernment acted properly in declaring that 
they would not allow the rights of nations 
to be invaded with impunity, he thought 
their conduct was wise and prudent, in 
keeping out of war if they could do so 
with honour. In conformity with that 
sentiment, he conceived the House was I 
right in rejecting a motion made last year 
by the honourable member for Caine. If, 
at that time, they refused to sanction an 
address of the nature then proposed, he 
thought that the same consideration would 
now suggest the contiouancc of the same 
prudent system. When they refused their 
interference last year, it was because they 
felt the necessity of the tenfporary occu- 
pation of Spain by France. The same 
necessity, he believed, still existed ; and 
therefore he thought they ought not to 
agree to a motion, which would place 
this country in a very difficult situation. 
Besides, if this government were, in a dic- 
tatorial manner, tostatcwhat they thought 
the conduct of France ought to be, it 
might wound the pride and dignity of that 
power, and lead to circumstances of an un- 
pleasant nature. Hcneverwouldadvisethat 
Great Britain should truckle to France; but 
good policy required that we should pre- 
serve a tone of moderation os well as of firm- 
ness in our dealings with that power. Thd 
king of France had, on several occasions, 
solemnly denied that he entertained any 
projects of ambition. As to the particular 
point of the evacuation, he would beg 
leave to refer the House to a despatch of 
Mr. Secretary Canning to sir Charles 
Stewart, dated March 3 1st, 1823. In that 
despatch, the right hon. secretary opposite 
called the attention of the ambassador to 
the position in which France and Spain 
were placed, and after pointing out that 
the British government had exhausted its 
efforts to eflect an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between them, and after stating 
tlie proceedings of our government at the 
congress, he wenton to state the conditions 
on which France might avoid seeing this 
countiy in an altitude of hostility. He 
begged leave to eall the attention of the 
House to tl^gipassage in that despatcb, as 
it was most impArtant with regard to the 
present question : 

It remains only to describe the con- 
nect which it is bis majesty’s desire and 


intention to observe, in a conflict between 
two nations, to each of whom his majesty 
is bound by the ties of amity andallianc^. 
The repeated disavowal, by his most chris* 
tian majesty’s government, of all views of 
ambition agd aggrandizement, forbids 
the suspicion of any design on the pmt 
of France, to establish a permanent mili- 
tary occupation of Spain ; or to force his 
Catholic majesty into any measures dero- 
gatory to the independence of his crown 
or to his existing relations with other 

E owe/s. The repeated assurances which 
is nhifesty has received, of the determi- 
jiatibn ot France to respect the dominions 
of his dlost faithful majesty, relieve his 
maiesty from any apprehensioif of being 
called upon to fulfil the obligations of that 
intimate defensive connexion, whieh has 
so long subsisted between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Portugal. With re- 
spect to the provinces in America, which 
have thrown oft'* their allegiance to the 
crown of Spain, time and ;the course of 
events appear to have substantially deci- 
ded their separation from the mother 
country ; although the formal recognition 
of those provinces, as independent states, 
by his majesty, may Be hastened or re- 
tarded by various external circumstances, 
as well as by the more or lest satisfactory 
progress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled form of government. Spain 
has long been apprised of bis^majesty’s 
opinions upon this subject; Declaiming 
in the most solemn manner any intention 
of appropriating to himself the smallest 
portion of the late Spanish possessions in 
America, his majesty is satisfied that no 
attempt will be made by France, to bring 
under her dominion any of those posses- 
sions, either 1^ conquest, or by^ cession 
from Spain. This frank explanation upon 
the points on which perhaps alone the 
possibility of any collision or France with 
Great Britain can be apprehended in a 
war between France and Spain, your ex- 
cellency will represent to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, as dictated by an earnest de- 
sire to be enabled to preserve, in that war, 
a strict and undeviating neutrality— a neu- 
trality not liable to alteration towards either 
party, so long as the honour and just inter- 
ests of Great Britain are equally respec^gl 
by Both. I am commanded, in conclusion, 
to direct your excellency to declare to 
the French minister, that his majesty will 
be at all times ready to renew the inter- 
position of his good offices, for the pur- 
pose of terminating.thoM hostilities, jrhich 
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his majsslw has so anxiouslyt although 
ineffectually, endeavoured to avevt/* 

Had the noble lord any reason to sup« 
pose, from the conduct of France with 
respect to two of these conditions, that 
she had no regard to the gonvcniency 
and opinions of the government of this I 
country? As to Portugal, let it be re- 
membered, that France, had faithfully 
avoided all occasion of conflict with, and 
had rigorously abstained from infringing 
the neutrality of, that country. As to 
the condition relative to Soutli Ankrica, 
the communication lately laid on tho^able 
of that House by the right hon. iccrctara 
shewed what had been the conduct or' 
France. He would ask, then, what pecu- 
liar circumstances there were about the 
mode*iVk which Spain was occupied by 
the French army, which should lead the 
House to press miniKters prematurely on 
the subject, or to suspect France of an 
intention to violate that faith which, up 
to the present point, she had most per- 
fectly inaiiiiained ? Honourable mem- 
bers would not forget the manner in which 
the right hon. secretary had been called 
upon for disclosures with respect to South 
America, at the commencement of the 
session— the urgency with which he had 
been goaded to speak out upon that qites- 
tion— when it turned out, eventually, that 
the very views which the right hon.. se- 
cretary was charged with delaying, he 
had actually communicated four months 
before to every government in Europe; 
and a more digiiifieil, or statesman-like 
document than that which contained them, 
had never, he would venture to say, issued 
iVom the office of a minister. For him- 
aelf, he did not know ot what time pre^ 
cisely tlie evacuation of Spain by France 
was to take place ; but he should feel no 
surprise ot seeing the right hon. secretary 
shortly come down, with documents, which 
would prove him to have bt'cn long in pos- 
session of the most satisfactory assurances 
upon the subject. But, what were the 
wroundson which hon.gcntIemcndistrusted 
Uie French government as to the evacua- 
tion of Spain i If his right hon. friend were 
as much the enemy of France as a man 
could be, could he possibly place her in a 
more embarrassing situation than she was 
placed in by her occupation of Spain I 
That country offered no resources what- 
ever to France. To use a homely illus- 
tration, she had taken a wolf by the ears, 
And eotdd neither hold him fast norsbHce 
him gff with safety ; she found Spain a 


source, not of strength, but of weakness. 
The king of France was engaged, not 
improjects of ambition, but in the better 
task of reconciling conflicting parties, 
and healing the wounds of a country torn 
in pieces by factions, and which had lost 
every thing, except the restlessness of 
disposition in its people which was always 
the result of a revolution, and which 
might probably make the people of Spain 
rise on its present government, whenever 
the French military should be withdrawn. 
There was another circumstance which 
should induce the House to pause before 
it pressed the government for assurances 
as to the evacuation of Spain, or suffered 
any motion to be founded upon the sub- 
ject. France herself, it should be recol- 
lected, had been subjected to military 
occupation ; and England, who was now 
to challenge her conduct, had been the 
occupying power. It ought to be re- 
membered, before wc called hastily upon 
France to account for her continuance in 
Spain, that we ourselves had sat down in 
France, for three years, at the bead of 
150,000 men. He saw no reason for llint 
jealousy which the noble lord seemed to 
entertain of England losing her ascen- 
dancy on the continent. England was 
the only free state in Europe ; and she 
was indebted for her influence, much 
more to her moral power than to her arms 
or her wealth. The arbitrary monarchs 
of the continent knew that the greatness 
of her strength consisted in the moral 
influence she exercised over the nations 
of Europe. The whole motion of the 
noble lord was founded on jealousy and 
mistrust of France. He thought there 
was no reason for that jealousy, and he 
would therefore move, as an amendment 
to the motion of the noble lord, That 
this House, being satisfied of the firmness 
and sound policy which have guided his 
majesty's councils in respect to the late 
hostilities between France and Spain, and 
considering the several conditions with 
which his majesty's declaration of neu^ 
trality in that contest was qualified, sees 
nothing in the present circumstances that 
calls upon the House to express any ap- 
prehension of a permanent military ocei]S- 
pation of the Spanish territory by France.** 
Mr. GofjcA rose to second the amend- 
ment. He fully Goncurredt .he said, with 
the whole of the speech'of the bon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, but in no part of it 
more heartily than in the comptidient 
which he liad.paid to the bon. rairimer for 
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Southwark;— he looked oh him, indeed, 
as a gallant General. He saw no reason, 
however, from any arguments which bad 
been advanced by the gentlemen opposite, 
to call on the government to produce pa- 
pers relative to the evacuation of Spain. 
After the great ability which bad been 
displayed by ministers, he saw no reason 
now to mistrust them, or to suppose that 
they were not perfectly satisfied that 
France did not wish permanently to oc- 
cupy Spain. They had shewn their op- 
position to the Holy Alliance; and he 
also had a mistrust of that Alliance ; but, 
because he disliked their principles, he did 
not think that a sufficient reason for go- 
vernment tb declare war against it. He 
would ask, had the Spaniards shewn them- 
selves worthy of our interference? and, if 
we had interfered, would no^he war have 
become, from the moment a uritish soldier 
was landed in the peninsula, a British war ? 
The conduct of Spain had been such as 
not to merit our interference; and he 
would, therefore, cordially second the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose, after the 
question had been put from the chair, and 
while thegallerywasclearingforthepurpose 
of a division. He had waited, he said, and 
naturally, until the very moment when the 
House was being called on for its decision; 
for he could scarcely persuade himself, 
that a motion, brought forward after such 
immense preparation, and a motion, to the 
eftective prosecution of which one other 
hapless motion had already been sacrifi- 
ced, was itself in its turn to be abandon- 
ed by all the accustomed supporters 
of the noble mover. He could hardly 
believe, seeing as be did over the way, a 
victim, who had, on a former night, been 
completely deserted, and whose friends 
out of doors had given as a reason for 
that desertion, that the great effort was to 
be made upon a motion yet to come, and 
that it would not be prudent, by any pre- 
vious display, to weaken the impression 
which was then to be produced— -he 
really could scarcely be convinced, when 
he recollected these things, that the de- 
bate of the present night could have been 
about to close at the moment when he had 
taken it up ; and that not only the motion 
of the noble lord ‘opposite was to go en- 
tirely unsupptf^tadi but such an amend- 
ment as that proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford oe suffered to pass with- 
out a straggle against it. But, if he was 
surprised, he was not dissatisfied widi the 

VOf. Y. 


disposition manifested by the House : for 
it was Impossible to look at the noble 
lord's motion by itself, or to consider ir 
in any other light than as the last of a 
series — no— he begged pordon — it was 
only the third, and it might not be the 
last— in which an attempt had been made 
to take away something from the recorded 
approbation of the House. Hesaid^^from 
the recorded approbation of the House,'* 
and he thought he miglit add, of the set- 
tled opinion of the country, in favour of 
the Roiuluct of government in the late 
between France and Spain. 
•Twelve/nonths back, when the first great 
attack had been brought forward, it had 
been anticipated, that the triumph of 
those who put the government m>on its 
trial would be complete. The debate was 
to be triumphant— overpowering — final. 
All who had taken part, even slight-* 
1y, in the impugoed transaction, were to 
be swept away ; But hoii^ did the affair 
turn out? Where was tRc victory and 
the song of joy— Exitus ergo quis cat ? 

** Hide blushing glory— bide Piiltowa's day!*’ 
Never had rout and overthrow been 
so complete I [LQUghtcr and great 
cheers.] The records of parliament af- 
forded no example of defeat so unqualifi* 
ed. In no age, at no period within the 
stretch of parliamentary history, could an 
instance be found of a failure ^o heavy 
or of any failure by a thousandth part so 
grievous and extensive, taking into account 
the confident anticipations by which the 
enterprise had been ushered in. Upon 
that occasion, the general policy pursued 
i)y the government had received the ap- 
probation of the House. So far, there* 
fore, as to the main consideration, the 
question was at an end. But, in the course 
of the session, the war having concluded^ 
it was thought that particular parts of the 
transaction might be selected, in which 
blame might, up to a certain point, be fix* 
ed upon the government, without attack* 
ing the general vote ofapprobation ; and, 
on that occasion, a noble lord opposite 
(Nugent}, after bringing forwara the 
question in the shape of a most unreason- 
able and untenable proposition, conveyed 
in a most temperate and eloquent speech, 
had. been left in the deserted state to 
which he (Mr. C.) had already ad- 
verted. 

The noble mover, on the present even- 
ing, had come forward upon a second in- 
sulated point, and he, in spite of his noble 
ally's fatCi expected to make a consider* 

A. \T 
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able impression. But he (Mr. C.) said 
again, that it was impossible to ^ew the 
noble lord’s proposition singly. The pro« 
position was not, that it was contrary to 
the interests of this country tliat France 
alioitid remain in possession of Spain. If 
that were the proposirion, it would 1^ a 
proposition self evident— a proposition 
which no man could think of contradict- 
ing — for no man could suppose that it was 
the policy of England, that France should 
remain in the permanent possession of 
Spain. But the proposition of the JNoble 
mover, taken fairly, came to this«^^hen 
the House hod come to the resolution o^ 
deciding, that it was not expedient for 
I^Inglund, at the risk Of compromising her 
neutrality, to prevent the war between 
France'^ftnd Spain, it had not contempla- 
ted a temporary occupation of the latter 
country by the troops of the former. The 
question now was, whether that occupa- 
tion hud been conducted in auch a spirit, 
or had continued for such a time, as to 
raise a fair presumption, on our parts, that 
it was meant for other purposes than those 
which were professed ; and, if this could 
be made out, wliethier the noble lord op- 
posite had a right to call upon the House 
fur an expression of opinion upon the 
subject ; or whether, that fact not being 
made out, there was sufficient in the ge- 
.ncral proposition of the noble lord, appli- 
ed not to the aspect of immediate circum* 
stances, liiit to the received policy, ami 
ordinary conduct, and probable views of 
France — whether there was sufficient in 
this state, to warrant him in calling upon 
the House for its interference i Now, tl^e 
hon. member for Stafford had said, and 
said truly, that, if the noble lord really 
thought that the occupation of Spain had 
continued longer than was consistent with 
the safety of England, he should have 
moved, not for papers, as he had content- 
ed himself with doing, but, at once, for 
an address to his majesty, praying that 
be would call upon the king of France to 
withdraw his army from that country. 
But, the noble lord set out by a course 
which was negative in itself. He began 
by saying, << 1 will believe no assurances 
given by FVance,** and concluded by de- 
siring the House to get at those assurances. 
Why, if the assurances were good for no- 
thing, surely the noble lord ought to look 
ibr some better security. But, setting out 
by ay ringt that nothing whkli waa slated 
ce could be believed, the noble 
lord fell shoit of his own inference, and 


was satisfied to stop with moving for 
French declarations. The question, how- 
ever, for the House, was, whether the 
noble lord bad laid a parliamentary ground 
for the production of the assurances in 
question; and be (Mr. Canning) was 
ready to argue the point in any way— to 
suppose either the existence of such pro- 
fessions, or their non-existence. He 
would suppose government to be in pos- 
session of assurances from France, that the 
occupation of Spain was to be given up at 
the first practicable moment. Then, if 
those assurances were produced, the noble 
lord would be bound to say he did not be- 
lieve them. On the other hand, suppose 
such assurances not to exist, and suppose 
them not to exist, because they had not 
been asked for — then, how did he (Mr« 
Canning) defend himself? His demnee 
was a short and a plain one. He said, 
that, at the outset of the quarrel between 
France and Spain, this country had qua- 
lified her neutrality by three specific con- 
ditions. The first of these was, that Por- 
tugal should not be attacked. The second 
was, that there should be no interference 
with South America. The third was, 
that there should be no permanent occu- 
pation of Spain. And, though there was 
no distinct declaration contained in tho 
despatches, as to what would be the con- 
sequence of any breach of these condi- 
tions, yet no man who was in the least 
degree versed in diplomatic affairs, would 
deny, that it roust have been fully under-* 
stood that no violation of them would be 
permitted by this country. Two, then,, 
out of these three conditions, had already 
been virtually performed. Portugal had 
not been molested ; and South America 
was left untouched — for every one ad- 
mitted the declarations of France upon 
that last point to be sufficient. Tlien, if 
two of the French conditions had already 
been performed in course, what right had 
we to doubt the due performance of the 
third? Three months back, if the decia* 
rations as to South America had been 
asked for, they could not have been pro- 
duced. He (Mr. C.}, in declining to 
bring them forward, must have stood 
upon worse ground than he occupied at 
present. He should have argued for the 
necessary delay, and (he hoped) have ob- 
tained it; but there wouldmly then have 
been one pledge from* France fulfilled ; 
and that the weakest, as an argument, be- 
cause the temptation waa tba least to iu 
viioation. But, two cQndationd«*-oiio a 
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most material one— were now complete; 
and government surely had a ri^nt to 
claim exemption from the necessity* of 
further discoveries — discoveries whicn, as 
regarded the noble lord* would be of no 
value* because nothing but the fact could 
prove the fact ; notbina but the actual 
evacuation of Spain could convince those 
who were unwilling to believe that that 
country ever would be evacuated. For 
himself* he declared, as a minister and an 
individual, that he believed France was 
as anxious to put an end to the occupa- 
tion as the noble lord* or his friends, 
could be that she should put an end to it ; 
but he was equally sure* that if it were 
put to him to say should France march 
emtnow* or should she not” it would be quite 
beyond liispowertosaythatshcshould. But 
it was asked, how long was Priince to re- 
main in the possesHon of* Spain? — was 
she to hold tlic country until Ferdinand 
7th. gave free institutions to his subjects? 
In one sense he should say would to 
God that she were and in another sense, 
that he hoped to God that she was not. 
Would to God that she were* because 
she would, as institutions stood, prevent 
much ill. Heaven forbid she should, be* 
cause he feared she would have to re- 
main fur ever. One thing, however, he 
would say— and it was only candid to- 
wards France to avow it— he did believe, 
that, whatever absence there was of every 
horror and excess in Spain, was owing 
to French interference, and to th6 
presence of the French army. lie de- 
sired not to be misunderstood. lie by no 
means intended to say — and Heaven for- 
bid that he should say — that this fact 
redeemed France from the original sin 
of the invasion. That question, however, 
was past : it stood* in some sort, with the 
transactions of former years. He did 
not defend the act. He did not palliate 
it. He was against it upon every prin- 
ciple ; and would resist it if it were to do 
again, at any hazard short of goin^ to war. 
But, events must be judged of lu some 
measure as they went on ; and thus much 
he was bound to admit as an honest roan 
-—he did not believe that, in the annals of 
history, there was any case of an invading 
army— not a case even of a friendly force 
in a foreign country, except it were a 
force belonging to Great Britain- no 
other instance upon record, in which 
either envaders, or allies, had themselves 
done so little mischief in a foreign state, 
and had prevented the doing of so mueb. 


The termination intended by. France to 
her military occupation of Spain* had all 
along been earlier than he could hava 
hoped for; and she still intended, if pos* 
sible, to keep her day. 

With respect to the mode of the occu- 
pancy, and even the seeming intent of it, 
ne thought that considerable misappre- 
hension in some quarters existed. An 
hon. member (sir It. Wilson) had adverted 
to the occupation of Cadiz ; and had 
stated that Cadiz, to be useful fs a niili- 
tary^ost, must be occupied by at least 
25, men. Now, as it certainly was 
^not^occupied by one half tlist number, it 
would fBIlow that it could not be retained 
with a military view. And, irf truth, the 
olitical events connected with it— its 
aving been a sort of rival ca{iival, and 
the point at which the constitution was 
generated — would sufficiently explain its 
facing occupied undbr tlic present system. 
In the same wayVith respect to Badajos 
—there was a necessity which explained 
the retention of that place. The most 
consummate general of the age had de- 
clared, that he should not consider him- 
self safe at Cadiz, unless he could hold 
Badajos at the same* time. But, what 
was it that the French were doing in thoir 
occupation ? * In what way were they 
employing their influence? Were they 
urging on the cruelties to which the party 
now having the ascendancy in ^Spain were 
but too much inclined ? Were they 
fostering the gloomy vindictive prejudices 
of the monks, or exciting lhc»blind fury of 
the populace ? On the contrary, they 
were protecting the very people whom 
Aicy hud entered the country to subdue. 
By a strange course of events their whole 
situation and business in Spain had become 
changed. They had gone into the country 
to defend the fanatical party against the 
constitutionalists ; and now they were ac- 
tually interfering for the constitutional 
party with the fanatics. How long this 
system was to last he did not know. Only 
a fortnight back, be had hq ped for its early 
termination; but every successive post 
had lessened that expectation. Of this, 
however, he entertained the most decided 
conviction, namely, that, whenever the 
time came that Spain might be left to 
herself with safety, France would be as 
much pleased in the prospect of withdraw- 
ing her troops as England could possibly 
be at seeing her evacuate the country. 

He should now come to the objection 
which bad been taken to the mpde ia 
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wliicli the peutrality of this country had 
been conducted. Neutrality* he (rusted* 
had strictly been preserved ; but* the 
preservation of it had not been altogether 
so easy a task as might be supposed ; and 
U was worth while to observe, that some 
difficulties had been thrown in its way by 
those who were among the most ardent 
ticklers for its maintenance. To put a 
case. If two heads of families agreed with 
each other upon any course* and any of 
the members of cither of those families 
chose to* take measures in oppositi^^ to 
the agreement decided on* would the 
leading party* whose friends had thought 
It right to do this* be compelled^ to go a* 
little further* perhaps* than he would have 
otherwise done* in order to acquit him- 
self ofk. possible suspicion i He could 
assure the House* that amongst the 
various and conflicting interests which 
were involved in the i?4e disturbances in 
Spain* the difficulties which the British 
government In^ had to contend with have 
been most imperfectly estimated. No 
man in that House could have heard with 
more respect and sympathy than himself* 
the speech of the hon.— he would call him 
his hon. and galluiu friend; for although , 
the forms of discussion might exclude its j 
exercise* he could have nb wish to disa- j 
vow the sentiments of kindness and regard 
which lie had always entertained for him. 
''But* without meaning to cast the slightest 
reflection \ipon my hon. and gallant friend* 
I must assure him* that amongst the many 
difficulties which the government had had 
to encotinter* he individually had been 
one of the greatest impediments to the 
observance of a strict neutrality. His 
lion, and gallant friend formed in himself 
no small breach of neutrality; but he 
could assure the House that the noble 
lord opposite (lord Nugent) was a most 
enormous breach of neutrality [a laugh J. 
lie well knew bow dull a thing it might 
appear in these times of liberal opinions 
to direct the attention of tlic House to 
authorities which may be considered ob- 
solete : but lie 'would read to the House 
an extract from the w*ork of an eminent 
writer on the law of nations; and* in limine* 
he wished to apprise the House that it is 
not a Bynkerslioek. It might here be 
necessary that he should explain what he 
meant by a Bynkershoek. He remem- 
bered tliat some few years back a very 
fmportant discussion took place in that 
House ; upon which occasion his hon. end 
learaq^ friend opposite (sir J# Mackintosh) 


quoted in support of the opinions he was 
advocating* the authority of a name (a 
more modern authority than that of Vat- 
tel* which 1 mean to cite}* and he recol- 
lected he was very anxious to discover 
whether the favourite author of his learned 
friend was stating the practice of the 
States of Holland* to which he was secre- 
tary* or was delivering his own abstract 
opinions. However* in some short time 
after* he laid his hands upon the work, 
and to his astonishment ho found* that 
they were merely the opinions of the 
writer* and that the practice of the States* 
to which he was secretary* was quite the 
other way. So that henceforward* when- 
ever he found a man who lectured upon 
the policy of a state* and put forward his 
own individual opinions instead of the 
laws of the country which he professed to 
expound* his invariable custom was to call 
it << a Bynkershoek" [a laugh J.— Now* let 
the House hear the opinion of that emi- 
nent jurist Vattel* to whom he had already 
alluded : 

** As nature"* he says* has given to 
men the right of using force* only when 
it becomes necessary for their defence* 
and the preservation of their rights* the 
inference is manifest* that since the estab- 
lishment of political societies* a right so 
dangerous in its exercise no longer re- 
mains with private persons* except in 
those kind of rencontres where society 
cannot protect or defend them. In the 
bosom of society* public authority decides 
all the differences of the citizens* re- 
presses violence* and checks the insult 
of revenge. If a private person intends 
to prosecute bis right against the subject 
of a foreign power* he may apply to the 
sovereign of his adversary, or to the ma- 
gistrates invested with public authority ; 

I and if he is denied justice by them* he is 
to have recourse to his proper sovereign* 
who is obliged to protect him. It would 
be too dangerous to give every citizen the 
liberty of doing himself justice against 
foreigners* as every individual of a nation 
might involve it in a war. And how 
could peace be preserved between nations* 
if it was in the power of every roan to dis- 
turb it ? A right of so great moment* 
the right of judging whether a nation has 
a real cause of complaint; whether its 
case allows of using forc;|^ and having 
recourse to arms ; wbeCiier prudence ad- 
mits* and whether the welfare .of the 
state demands it: this right, 1 say# can 
only belong to the body of the nation* or 
to the sovcreicn. its rcnrescntativc.’* 
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Now, in other timesi he should not 
have felt it necessary to support this 
opinion by reference to authority; but it 
was satisfactory to be abie to produce au- 
thority %vlieii the principle^ was disputed. 
Here we have the sovereign on the one 
hand, and the body of the people on the 
other, pledged by parliament to the ob- 
servance of a rigorous neutrality. He 
did not wish to introduce into the discus- 
sion any technical niceties of law, but 
he would just suppose ourselves placed 
in the situation of a foreign power which 
had received assurances or strict neu- 
trality ; and let us then consider what wc 
should have felt under similar circum- 
stances. There was France with an armed 
force in the Spanish territories ; a distin- 
guished individual arrivJs upon the Spanish 
shores, from a nation whose king had 
pledged himself to strict neutrality 
between the belligerent powers, which 
pledge was sanctioned by parliament. 
This individual arrives with sentiments of 
avowed hostility, and announces that he 
shortly expected to be joined by an army 
of 10,000 men. It would be answered, 
that the men never did arrive. Why, he 
knew that : but it was not quite so certain 
that the French government w*ould be 
aware of it. Indeed, the effect of the 
statement had been to draw the war to 
that part of the country in which it had 
been put forth. As a blister put upon the 
foot drew the humours to that point from 
other parts of the body, so the landing of 
the gallant individual in question had 
drawn the contest to the quarter in which 
he appeared. He gave full credit to the 
gallant gentleman in question for his 
spirited exposure of both fortune and 

i ierson ; for the determination with which 
le acted upon his opinions and principles, 
and the prodigal expenditure which he 
was always ready to make of his personal 
security. But, it was the duty of govern- 
ment to look at matters with other eyes 
than the eyes of an individual. He (Mr. 
Canning) felt, as regarded the pledge of 
England, what it was that the gallant 
member was doing; and, if France did 
not remonstrate, there was only the more 
need for this country to disavow. Then, 
every word of disavowal so uttered, let 
it be recollected,, was, pro tanto a humili- 
ation. It wai^ving at least thot we had 
something to a^logize for. And hon. 
gentlemen complained, that government 
4iad not maintained a sufficiently high 
.tone. But| it was not very easy to blus- 


ter in one breatli, while we had,to extenii* 
ate in another. Under the circumstances, 
he had felt necessary to write to sir. 
Charles Stuart, stating that he could not* 
disavow in terms too strong, both for 
the government and personally for every 
member of *it, all connexion witli, or ap- 
proval of the enterprise of the honurablo 
and gallant gentleman. He- had been 
compelled particularly to make this abju- 
ration with respect to the individuals con- 
nected with the government, because the 
hon^enileman had happened to send out 
his ftst despatches to Corunna under his 
(Ms. Canning’s) cover. That measure 
liad, ofo course, secured their safe ar* 
rival at the place of their destination. 
But he had felt the delicate situation in 
which it placed him. Ho had lUt it in- 
cumbent upon him most distinctly to disa- 
vow what the gallant gpntleman was doing; 
and he had donc^i^ [Here the hon. 
gentleman rend im extract from a letter 
to sir Charles Stuart, in wltich he had de- 
sired the disavowal in point to be made]. 
At the same time, he had stated that tho 
service of volunteers was not unauthorized 
by the law' of nations, and that it did not 
expose the individuals^rcndcring it to any 
penalty. The hon. gentleman would see, 
therefore, that although he had been 
compelled to disclaim bis measures, ho 
had not been inattentive to his personal se- 
curity. The right hon. gcntlcnfan read to 
the end of tho paper; which^ imported 
the readiness of his majesty’s government 
to offer this disclaimer, though it was 
with them not the least part of the evil, 
that they were subjected to the humili- 
ation of having to excuse themselves with 
the French government. That tfhs the 
condition in which the hon. gentleman had 
placed hia majesty’s government, with 
their liberty of acting almost taken away 
—•their arms fettered-— restrained inuheit 
conduct— lowered and humbled to the 
degradation of making apologies to the 
government of France. The bon. gentle- 
man, however, was not t^e only person 
who had helped to place the government 
in this predicament, though other persons 
who had deported themselves in a similar 
manner had not reduced his majesty’s 
ministers to the necessity of making ex- 
cuses : for, at the limr that he, with that 
generous prodigality of his services which 
he had lavished upon a cause not quire 
deserving of it, was paying the penalty of 
his gallantry and courage in one quarter, 
there arose in another quarter of that 
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country another luminary, who, though 
he might not have addressed himself to 
'the state of the country with as much 
military effect as the hon. gentleman had 
done, certainly did not fall behind the 

hon« gentleman in military intaption. He 
did not with lo pry further into matters 
than was necessary ; and by some it might 
be thought, that in what he was about to 
*say he was going too far : but, in cases 
of this nature, it was the duty of govern- 
ment to know what was going on : else, 
by giving way to too much secrecy lh re- 
spect to the conduct of individualsrlhey 
might, before they could be suf&ciehtly^ 
aware of it, become involved in Iftsciitties 
by the warlike conduct of their own sub- 
jects [a laugh]. Then Sir ^continued 
Mr. Cflfttiing) about the middle of the 
month of last July, the heavy Falmouth 
coach [roars of lahgbter]*— yes, Sir, the 
heavy Falmouth co^^^in the month of 
last July, was observed^to proceed to its 
destination with more than its wonted ce- 
lerity. The coach contained two passen- 
gers ; the one a fair lady of considerable 
dimensions ; the other a gentleman, who 
was about to carry the succour of his 
person to the struggling patriots 
ui Spain* I am further informed— and 
this interesting fact, Sir, can also be au- 
thenticated— that the heavy Falmouth 
^ van, which gentlemen, doubtless, are 
* mware is instructed for the conveyance 
of more '‘humbrous articles, was laden, 
upon the same memorable occasion, with 
a box of 'most portentous magnitude. 
Now, Sir, whether this box, like the flying 
chest of the conjuror, possessed any 
aupernaturnl properties of loco-motion, is 
a'^oiitlTwhich I confess I am quite unable 
to determine; but of this 1 am most 
credibly informed — and I should hesitate 
long before I stated it Co the House, if 
the fitatement did not rest upon the most 
unc^uestionable authority— that this extra- 
ordinary box containeef a full uniform of 
a Spanish general of cavolry, together 
with a helmet of the most curious work- 
manship; a helmet, allow me to add, 
scarcely* inferior in size to the celebrated 
helmet in the castle of Otranto [loud 
laughter]. The idea of going to the re- 
lief of a fortress blockaded oy sea and 
besieged hy land, in a full suit of light 
{lorseinairs equipments, was, perhaps, 
not strictly consonant to modern military 

r rations. However, almost at this time 
arrival of the promised force of 1 0,000 
meD-«>'Which never existed except on pa- 


er— -was hourly expected, andwouldhave 
een most acceptable; and when the 
gentleman and his box bad made their ap- 
pearance, the Cortes no doubt, were over- 
whelmed with joy, and rubbed their hands 

with delight at the approach of the long- 

promised aid. That aid did come : but 
It came in the sense and in no other, 
which was described by the witty duke 
of Buckingham, whom the noble lord op- 
posite reckoned among his lineal ances- 
tors. In the play of “ The Rehearsal,’* 
there is a scene occupied with the de- 
signs of the two kings of Brentford, to 
whom one of their party entering says, 

** The army’s at the door, but in disguise 
Entreats a word of both your majesties.” 

How the noble lord was received, or 
what effects he operated on tl^e councils 
and affairs of the Cortes hy his arrival, 
he (Mr. CanAing) did not know. Things 
were at that juncture moving rapidly to 
their final issue. How far the noble lord 
conduced to the termination by throwing 
his weight into the sinking scale of the 
Cortes, was too nice a question for him 
just now to settle. But it must be evident, 
that by circumstances like those to which 
he hacf alluded, thegovernment, if it wished 
to exercise common and necessary caution, 
was called upon, without any appeal from 
the French government, for disavowal. It 
was not for him to condemn the princi- 
ples and motives which led the hon. gentle- 
man lo make that generous sacrifice of 
himself to the cause of Spain ; but what 
he urged was, that if they would have 
neutrality on the part of the government, 
they must be content to be bound by the 
feelings, expressions, and determinations 
of government ; nor ought they to expect 
to be allowed individually to carry on war 
against a government with which their 
own was in amity ; and, in doing so, com- 
pelled their own government to go further 
than they otherwise need to go from the 
strict line of neutrality, and to say more 
than they would otherwise have occasion 
to say, in order to set the balance once 
disturbed again even. 

There was another part of the question 
upon which he difiered from the noble lord 
whose motion they were now discussing. 
The noble lord insisted, that if while Spain 
was in the occupation • of France, any 
Spanish force should be raised to send to 
South America, thatougtit tobeconsidered 
in all respects as a French force, and be 
treated as such by Great Britain. Now, so 
far he would concede to tbe noble lord — 
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that this would be a questioo of degree. 
He could imagine such an occupation of 
Spain by France, as would lead him^to 
conjecture, that it was for other purposes 
than those professed by France; and be 
could imaginoi that if, under auch an oc- 
cupation, any very considerable levies of 
Spanish troops were raised to be sent 
against South America, it would be a 
strung indication of that disposition on 
the part of France. But, they were to 
look at thin^ as they now stood : and he 
saw nothing in the condition of the French 
forces-— nothing in their distribution— -no- 
thing in the quality of their occupation- 
nothing in the mode and conduct hitherto 
employed as to them — nothing in the 
councils or the practicq of the French go- 
vernment— ^nothing in the declarations of 
the Spanish government — to lead to any 
inference that the French * government 
had that intention. He could not argue 
upon any case which stood in direct con- 
tradiction to the views and policy of the 
French government. His answer would 
be — look at the papers on the table, and 
it would there be seen, that the French 
government closely approximated to the 
views of the English, with respect to the 
Spanish American colonies. With those 
who would say, I can’t trust the French 
.~1 dont believe a word of their assuran- 
ces,*’ there could be no argumwl of any 
kind : no assurances of any sort could 
prevail with them. He was sure that the 
French government looked at the question* 
not precisely in that point of view in 
which it was considered by the English 
government, because the relative interests 
were different ; but they viewed it more 
nearly in the same light, than any of the 
other powers of Europe. As to the other 
apprehension entertained by the noble 
lord, it was useless to discuss it. That 
any other member of the European con- 
federacy could be put in danger by the 
present occupation of Spain, was a vain 
dread. It was not possible, from their situ- 
ation or circumstances, that they could 
by that circumstance be placed in greater 
danger from the power of France 

®***y®* orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manos rips ulterioris amore.'^ 
If the noble lord’s motion were carried, 
he would find, from the papers produced, 
the accuracy .«f^ every thing which he 
(Mr. C.) had now advanced. Nor could 
there be any immediate objection to it, as 
far as the negative assurances of the 
French •government were in question. 


The real obstacle with the noble lord wai» 
that he ^ had .not laid any parliamentafy' 
grounds for his motion. His hon. friena 
near him, who had moved the amendment,* 
had pursued a course, in opposing the 
motion, which was perfectly just towards 
the governfiient. M^enever a queuton 
of suspicion was mooted unjustly, in pro- 
portion to the injustice done to the mo- 
tives of government, so much the stronger 
ought to be the declaratiou of confidence 
by the House. If tite reasons of that 
confiAnce did not warrant so strong an 
exprfssion of it, that was a subject wnieh 
would soon be brought to e clearer undeiv 
ltandin|p: if the condui t of the govern^ 
nicnt did justiry the confidence, it waa 
only fair and honourable, under those cir> 
cumstances, to bring it to r-^f and 
make it known by a dirrat dedaratlen or 
that confidence, fears of the no» 

ble lord were gropmless— if there waa 
no probability tha^he French government 
intended to push the mifitary occupation 
of Spain into political possession— if the 
British government had left no steps uis* 
tried to assure themralves of the inten- 
tiona of the French, and found no ground 
whatever for apprehension— and if the 
House found all this won the papers al- 
ready before them, ilmr were bound tn 
vote against the noble Ard ; and further, 
if they found, that being assailed by sus> 
picion, they were entirdy withbut blame 
upon the matter in question, 4ie bpMd 
they would do the government the justice 
to say openly to the country, ihat u they 
had nothing to allege against their past 
conduct, so they still hdd undiminished 
cbnfidcnce in them as to the futur e. 

Sir A. WUaon said, in explaiififion, 
that he had sent his papers unsealed 
Uirough the office of the right hon. se- 
cretary, because, as he was communicating 
with one who was then a minister dl^ the 
Spanish court, lie thought it not only 
proper, but highly necessary, that the 
officers of the British government should 
be acquainted with the transaction. 

Mr. CaHntnv said, that* bis remark as 
to the invioleble secrecy observed by his 
office in transmitting the ptMiers of the 
hon. gentleman, referred chiefly to letters 
to private individuals, which were also for- 
warded by the hon. gentleman. 

Sr James Macintosh began by remark- 
ing upon the constitutional functions of 
parliament, the duties due from the menr- 
bers of the state, as advisers in the great 
council of the natioDf and the proper 
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d^ercise oFthera in respect to the present 
question. He said, he would net have 
risen^ but for an observation or two which 
the right hon. gentleman had done him 
the honour to address to him upon the 
subject oF the law of natb>n8. And 
first, he must observe Open the asto- 
nishing inaccuracy, and want of inform- 
ation as to the writings of the jurists, under 
which the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
labour. For he bad actually quoted 
Vattel in answer to what he term^ the 
more modern authority of Bynkersqoek, 
when, in fact. Vattefs book did nOt^ap- 
pear until nearly, 15 years after the deatl^ 
oT Bynker.shoek. As to the defect of 
Bynkershoek’s authority, the judgment 
which he had read from his work was no 
light afflfitihonsiderate opinion ; but so- 
lemnly written dqwn in a letter sent in 
answer to the lettelH^ a minister of state 
of one of the chief cothi^ of Europe, de- 
manding informaiion upon the question 
submitted. Bet Vhttel had nothing to do 
with the question before the House. The 
quotation made by the right hon. eentle- 
man was wholly impertinent to his de- 
spatches. Vattel, in the passage which 
had been reitdi declared against any per- 
sons going to wap in the character of 
officers, soldiers, or subjects of the state; 
but it did not forbid volunteers from en- 
,tering into, a war professedly and avow- 
edly disowned and deprecated by their 
own government. So that, as the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to style every 
blunder of hls*<aBynkerslioek,*’ he should 
bjS justified in calling every blunder of the 
right hon. gentleman's » aVattcl/'andthi|8 
he ^&^[jeved that he had furnished the 
right hon. gentleman with a Rowland for 
hu Oliver. He congratulated the right 
lion, gentleman on the variance between 
his doctrines and the really excellent 
pracfice of the government in this case; 
and he congratulated his hon. and gallant 
friend near him on the justice which 
had been done, in the eloquent speeches 
of the right hon. gentleman, and of the 
hon. member for Stafford, to his generous, 
brave, and noble sentiments in uie cause 
of Spain, and on the sympathy which had 
been displayed b}' the House towards him 
on account of those sentiments. ,l^e 
right hon. gentleman had dwelt upon the 
conduct of his noble friend (lord Nugent) 
near him, in a manner not quite so fair. 
Re had drawn a description of some part 
pf his noble friend’s cohduct facetiously, 
beksauie h was cdpdile of bcfSng so treated; 


but he had passed over other parts which 
were of a more serious kind, and which 
redounded to his honour, evincing as they 
did those generous feelings which charac- 
terized every part of his noble friend’s 
conduct, and every sentiment of his heart. 
The right hon. gentleman would not pro- 
nounce, that the presence of his noble 
friend in Spain haa been either unseem- 
ly or unimportant, much less inglorious 
if he considered that during fais short 
residence in Cadiz, bis noble friend had 
been instrumental in saving brave and 
unfortunate men, whose only crime was 
the love of their country, from the dun- 
geons and scaffolds of an inexorable tyrant. 
Surely, he who had contributed to the 
rescue of those .estimable men, might 
claim a little indulgence from the House, 
even though he might have violated some of 
the texts of Vattel, or have broken through 
some of the precepts of his more learned 
friend Bynkershoek. This, at least, might 
be boldly averred, that bis noble friend 
had not done any thing which would dis- 
grace the English character which could 
sully the high character of the illustrious 
family to which he belonged, or the 
equally high individual character which 
the noble lord himself maintained — but 
to return to the question, his right hon. 
friend talked a great deal of having 
the coni^nce of the House of Commons. 
He coiild assure his right hon. friend, 
that an eloquence much less fascinating 
and irresistible, than that which he pos*- 
sessed in so eminent u degree, would 
be sufficient to secure the plaudits of 
the majority of the House of Commons. 
What, in fact, was he doing, but asking 
them to confirm their own declaration? 
what but appealing to the jury who ac- 
quitted him, to applaud their own verdict i 
or, in more measured phrase, asking the 
tribunal before whom he had gone, to 
praise the judgment which they had given? 
it required but a very moderate share of 
oratorical power to prevail upon the Athe- 
nians to bestow the palm of eloquence 
on the man who pronounced a panegyric 
on Athens. But lul this was not sufficient 
for the right hor. gentleman. He thought 
however, that it was, to say the least 
of it, precipitate in the right hon. 
gentleman, to call for praises upon a 
subject, the merits of had yet to 

undergo solemn deliberation. As to the 
bojsts of the right hon. gentleman, they 
were victories obtained, if obtained at all, 
in imaginiiry hostilities. He luTd talked 
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about the boasts which were made last 
session, on that side of the. House, and 
the anticipations which were felt of sue* 
cess. But he could assure ihe right 
hon. gentleman, diat he and his frimds 
knew too well of what stuff the majorities 
of that House were' composed, to enters 
tain any such expectations. He would 
Slate the reason wny they had not divided 
the House on the occasion alluded to; it 
was, because tlie amendment proposed by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire (Mr. S. 
Wortley) differed so little from the pro* 
position which bad been submitted nom 
nis side of the House, that it would have 
been inadviseable to have gone to a divi- 
sion, lest an impression might be created 
abroad unfavourable toJ^pain. They had 
the cause of Spanish independence, which 
was then just dawning, too dearly at heart, 
to run the risk of Muring it* even in the 
slightest degree. Tiiey considered that 
sacred cause superior to any contention i 
about parties at home. They might have 
divided as usual, there was nothing to 
prevent them. They bad lost none of 
their old friends.— Their numbers were 
undiminished. It had been asked triumph- 
antly by the right bon. gentleman, why 
nobody had risen on the present occasion 
on the Opposition side of the House i The 
reason was this— that no ^s^er had 
been given to the speech o^liis no* 
ble friend, and. the right lion, gentleman 
seemed anxious to court hosluity, as if 
he were not satisfied with the celebration 
of his three imaginary victories ; and, 
failing in his purpose, ho ascribed hostility 
to those who altogether disclaimed it. 
His right hon. friend told the House that 
Franco was solicitous to evacuate Spain. 
Now, would his rmbc hon. friend be able, 
to persuade the House that such was the 
fact? Certainly, bis right lion, friend 
might do so; for his eloquence was great— 
his authority was great— hia influence was 
great. But, if his right hon. friend suc- 
ceeded in persuading the House ^ tbu 
France was anxious to aurreuder ;Ae sis* 
cendanqr she had obtained in %iaio,. that 
she was anxious to msike Spain, at present 
dependent on her, independent, . ha would 
perform a miracle of - conviction greater, 
perhaps, than any policisal roioister bad 
hitherto achieved.' The right bdn* gen- 
tleman, tbougb^ denied ttat.thera was 
any case^ could not but admit that there ! 
was one pertiim of.a ease t .irhi^ waa t^ ! 
of sending Spei&h troops: agabtat'. the' 
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were in occiniation of Spain. What, if Spi^ 
were enabled to send the troops merely 
cause France was in occupation. What,' i^ 
at the very same juncture of time tWg t 
Spain was overrun by French troops, die 
Spanish gqyemment should be found 
issuing proclamations, on qj^iich the claim 
of sovereignty was again set up with 
threats of its exercise against those found 
in rebellion* Must it not then be con- 
cluded, that the presence, of the French 
Army^ulone enabled Spain to seud out 
forcey against South - America { , Must 
they not consider thsC as the. same thing 
withaending out French troops to South . 
Americaf .Was not this a cme iwiUy. 
existing! And was not -the objMt ofhia 
noble nriend, in wishing to know. -what 
steps had bqpn taken by Uuk gUVIlltimeot 
to avert that danger, a pfo^r one! It was 
said, that this was Jnwiog too much > 
jealousy of Franca^He would not say 
that this was the condiflpn naturally of 
the two powers; but eenamly jealousy 
became them as antagonist powers in the 
system of Europe. Then it was asked 
why call for the papers, ifyou distrust the - 
assurances of France!^ But, how could 
the House know that the papers might not ■ 
contain direct refusals of any assurance— 
that they might certify an intention to 
continue the occupation of. Spain;, or. at* 
least furnish strong evidence o( lueh.S' 
disposition!- Hiese ware good ground*; 
for the motion, .without any rofSrenoeLto 
the conduct of government to -whi^. no 
part of the speech of bis noble*flriend re- 
ferred. If every motion for papers was 
to, be oimstrued into a design of throw-- 
ing suspicion on the government, 
to be aure, with the aaaistance.of i^dl- 
disciplined majority, there 'would ^ bo • 
short answer ready for evei^’ question in 
which the conduct of government couMb* 
involved. That waa not-tbe way in wBida’> 
be. bad read the constitution. Asking foffv 
informatioD . used not to imply censure, .. 
the suspicion of which could oe sot up'oa> 
a -BuflMent ground of refusal.^'- In the* 
better sense* |wliameot,.na a.braoch of 
tlie. great' national couneil,'. amopg it*-* 
other duties had to inform itsoif of what-;, 
waa doing in regard to oui^ -foroigii^vdb* ; 
tionsig to oflhr its advice if it . thought 
proper,, to be'*adopted or not' as the go- 
vernment might think. proptw, aritbout. 
implying of necessity censUra br.'suqiieion 
as. to the conduct of the; oficers of bis 
-midesty**' goveromMtt. 

.. Lord JWm AmmU mde a abort vsfY^ 
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fie ffepfobeted the pmetioe ef, day after 
‘day^ceneeniiig such motions as thafSTbich 
bte'had done himself the honour to submit 
t»theflbfUBe,mto regular panegyrics en hu 
Htni^aMy’s government, and thereby pledg* 
Into the House to the support of every act 
•m that govmnment. With respect to 
the course which the right hon. secretary 
Ifor foreign a&irs had thought proper to 
adfl^t en this occasion, he must say, that 
*tihe right hon. gentleman, by the tone 
ted manner which be had assaraed, had 
teoght a species of applause wbi^i was 
trbolly unworthy of him. Therigb^bon. 
gentleman bad much better have employ- 
ed Jumsalf in endeavouriitg to shew why 
the ancient fealebsy of this country, with 
tespe ct to tlra influence of France on the 
contid^tCT'and more especially in Spain, 
eras no longer h^xist.— Hie amendment 
tea of very littib> 4 Conseqnence, and he 
Was not so curious abe^ the numbers, as 
*topres8faisiirotiba.(o adMsion. He could 
tact but remark, however, that there was, ac- 
icording to the tdd views of English policy, 
eomething very dangerous in the eiuCgium 
of an English minister upon the govem- 
tnent and army of France, engagM In an 
Uet of unquestionable aggression, when 
they ought rather to have-expressed a wish 
that tile French army would- go home; 
which would certainly have been the 
coarse pursued in better times; 

' The original motion was negslived ; after 
arhicb, tfae -aaMndaient. was agreed to, 
without a division. 


i PniBons -^SaLBCT Coim ittxb mi run 
l<Aws RBLATiHo CO.] Mr. Secretiwy 
•Aat{,s^, he would net preface his motion 
witnibiy cbservationi, as he was satisfled, 
ahat the subject might be discussed more 
•dvantageeusly inaeeleot committee ofthe 
fllmtoe than m the House itselft The 
prmeipal-ohjeet of that Committee would 
be, to consider the best mode of feoilitating 
she union of prisons ef loeaLjarisdUctions 
with the county gaols. "He wouldat once 
wtove, ** thaba Saleot jGommiuee'ba ap> 

K inted to consider the Laws relating to 
iaotis, and to report their obeervations 
teereupoB to the lloHBe."*-Hie >niotlen 
■ was agreed to,tedaCommiUee^poiatod. 


POSLIO BviASINOSfH WaSTMSKSTte.] 
. Mr. BuHkei, afteraflwrptefttory rasaatlM 
M tee necessity of .patflamwM^ ioier^ 
Atooewou thiseubjechwiovod, <* tiwl the 
aoconnt of the expense inamawd, and ah 
iff teeiexpteBeiianainiiig te be 
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incurred, in tee boilteig* of tee Courts ef 
Justice in St. Margaret’s Streetaud Fdaoe 
¥ard accompanied with a jdan thereof, 
be referred to a -Select Cosnmittee to exa- 
mine the same and report tete: observa- 
tions thereupon to the House.** 

The Chancdlor^ <AeEMAeigmerBind,he 
was not aware that it was the mtention of 
his hon.fnendto move for the appmntmant 
of a committee on the subject. He was 
not at present prepared to say whether 
there appeared to m -gpeund for the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee ; ead he 
wished, therefore, Chat bis hon. friead 
would have the kindness to withdeaw bis 
motion until hehsdmfermedhimselfbetter 
respeeting it. 

Mr. BunJus said, hehad not the slightest 
objection to con^y with bis hon. friend’s 
wishes ; but the wet was, that in the erec- 
tion of the buildings m question, they were 
at tiiat moment bastming the oompletion 
of those very parts which were the most 
contrary to every principle of sound and 
legitimate taste. If he consented to 
withdraw his motion, measures ought to be 
adopted to prevent that part ofthe works 
from proceeding. He had lest no time in 
bringing the matter under the considera- 
tion of the House. When the estimates 
were • originally moved, he had freely 
spoken his mind -upmi them. He had then 
moved for the pi^rs which were neces- 
sary lo throw -a light an the subject. 
Those papers had been presented only 
yesterday, and he had immediately given 
notice of the tnotion which be had just 
made. 

Tlie 'Chmudtor t^the Exokeq^ said, he 
was fhr from imputing any blsme to his 
hon, ftiend. He could assure his hon. 
friend, that no particular instructions bad 
been ^ven to accelerate tfae comple- 
tion orsbe parts of the building to which 
his hon. friend had adverted. Hie fact 
was, thatthe want of these courts occasion- 
ed -a very grsve ioconvenienoe tu all 
parsons, whether administering or desiring 
justice, 'interested in them. There had 
therefore been, in the first instance, a 
general order 'to expedite them as muck 
aa|»assible;'biit-there had boenno-Mcent 
-order to aooaleinte tiieir oompletion. If 
'lda1ioo.'fUeiid woteL^paetpoiie^a'niotion, 
-he would give directions that the praeeed- 
■hog with the bufltUag steuldheeaepeiided 
-fbrawo or 'tinoa flays. If >ltis hen. ftited 
pi a x e a d hie aMtite at pvesmt, he -muet 
tetaap rin et itt b aca t e e, whatieor obje^ 
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sot tftat tbera irers groandtIiMr Uia 
appointmeat of a Coanailtee» by vhieh it 
Biigfat be rpeoMineDded to pull it down. 

Sir. fioRira coincided in the propoeitioo 
of bio right hos. friend. The part to which 
be objected consisted of two Venetian 
windows ; the one asadli and the other pot 
on a cut-off comer* like the table of the 
House. As to expedition, he would eagago 
to find a place on the ether side, where, 
witli the workmen which London was com- 
petent to fumi»h, be would build a Court 
of King's Bench as speedily as the one now 
building could be completed- 

The motion was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

'Friday, March 19. 

Silk TttA.DK.3 Mr. HUddimaiad rose 
to present a petition from some of the most 
tesfiectable, and he might add most intel- 
ligent, silk manufacturers in England. It 
related to the arrangements which it was 
undoi stood were to be made for carrying 
into effect the propositions of the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in respect of this 
trade; and it prayed that no alteration 
might be made in those arrangements. The 
petitioners especially prayed that there 
might be no delay in their execution ; and 
they added, that if this question of delay 
had not been agitated afresh, the whole of 
their hands would have been by this time 
in active employment, ^bey aUo express 
sed their perfect satisfaction with the i» 
tention which had been avowed, of allowing 
them a drawback upon manufactured ar- 
ticles. With regard to the suggestion os 
to spreading the operadon Of tm new ar- 
ron^ments over acertain number of years, 
be really thought it could have no otbor 
e^t but to paralyse the trsde,apdiepMsa 
the energy, which, if the right hou. 
gentleman’s propositions were at once 
adopted, it would* undeubtedljj^aanifest. 
He iiad seen that morning some silk mer- 
chants, as well as the nutaufactuiers, and 
had expected to be intrusted with a peti- 
tion from tliem. He was, however, ena- 
bled to say, that the silk mcrahante were 
^vourable to the new ammgemente, 

Mr, Bariag said, that from the speech 
ef his hon. friend, the House m^t be 
induced to svq>M|e, theft be wee hoUing it 
up ae the peiitioo ^ a cemaia number of 
persons, ia ftvour ofu»eewmiiMft(eps(moaed 
by the eheneettor uf tko KsglMaqan 
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tfsvoured turn with a tight of this petition^ 
* he waamnabied to state, that there waf iit 
it no recommendation of the measure^ 
What be meant by ** die measure'’ was, the^ 
free trade of ailk manufactured goods, of the 
goods of prance coming into compeUtioa 
with the^oodsof thia coui}(iiy* Now.msup- 
port ofthis propositioo, thepetition contain- 
ed not a single word. Thu net, ho beliov^ 
was, that there were some gentlemen in 
the trade who bad large stocks on hand, 
and 1^0 were therefore very wUh*Bg to put 
tbeiffnanda deep into the public purse. 
But he would repeal that Mither had 
Ubi{ nor any other petition, yet presented, 
[proueedbd from any body of pfwona con- 
cerned in the silk trade, who approved of 
the general piinidples upon whi ch thu 
House was in this case legisbRlBBi 
Mr. Hume thooghtJna House would 
know how to estiraMadbo argument of hie 
hon. friend who last, when it re- 
membered the petitioo,%sjgDed by twulro 
persons, which liis hon.*inaid had presen- 
ted on tbo preceding night. Twelve 
persona, ho believed, were all that could be 
found in the city of tiOudoD to subscribe it^ 
Those individuals (a( the head of whom 
he observed the respectable name of Halo) 
wkbed to keep up the Spllalfields mono- 
poly. Now, the petition wliich bad just* 
been presented wee eigned by thirty- threg 
of the principal persons of the trado ia, 
London, in the short space or |wo houra 
and a halft and so far from theff not being 
[.favourable to the priociplsa upon which 
the chancellor of the Exchequer was pro- 
ceeding in thia busiofaa, they earnestly 
liysyed that the measures proposed by (ho 
right hon, gentlemau might ha actai^Cd^ 
with as little delay aa possible, loit had 
received a letter from one of the vujHffmt 
houses in London, tbatof Messrs, Wuson, 
Mooce^ and llobinspn, in which th^ uRv 
messiy said, that, with the time micb 
das now allowed for thu arrangements, 
the ailk trade in London had nothing to 
fear from a competition with the manu- 
factures of Franee. • 

Mr, Philipt said, that any pemon wbo^ 
bad read the evidencs taken before a com- 
mittee of the Lords— uvidapee not takeu 
with a view to the plane ef ahe chaoceUor 
of Aa £Mhe(|aer, hut not the lese appU- 
ouhiu takivviews— enuat feel cnnviuced, 
that the Eoi^ manufSmturmr had nq: 
thiog whatuvar to fear ftam • competition 
with Franeg, The vary man who now pe- 


. -titHHwd umiiaat thu arraMements of tlw 

lu suck Hia. htUb k p fk>< | qli ie c! tik > af the Egchaqacr, had*ataiad 
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l^re that%inindtt«e, that in no one ar« 
tide ofnifUiliAustore the f^reilbh any 
eaperior^y over os. The bont^jentleman 
nexIiMieted to the East India monopoly, 
^riilQlihe considered deservineof immedU 
ate 'attention. Such was the jealousy 
antertdned with respect to the trade in the 
East Indies, that no derk or manager, 
fcowerer hisb in the confidence of hia em- 
ployers in London, would be permitted to 
go out to India, to manage uie concerns 
there. Much apprehension had bean ex- 
pressed os to tbe^ injury which theVsilk 
trade might sustain, if the chancellor of 
the Exchequer persevered in h(f plans.d 
Now, he was dearly of opinion, that these ^ 
fears were unfounded, and that before two 
years had expired, the trade would be 
found toUaVe'nt^ended and improved. 

Mr. Ellice saluKhe bad received letters 
from various parts dAtfhe country, embra- 
cing the same opinions'^ those which the 
petitioners had cw^ressed. The manufac- 
turers of Covefttry were anxious that the 
right hon. gentleman should not make any 
alteration in hia measures. Indeed, those 
measures had proceeded so far, that it 
would be difficult, fven if it were desir- 
able, for the ijght hon. gentleman to go 
back. Having said so much, he felt him- 
self bound to take notice of an assertion 
which he had heard that night. It was 
«said, that dhe silk manu&cturcrs of this 
country wfgre able to compete with the 
manufacturers of France. This he must 
deny. The English manufacturer was 
not able to do so^ in the article of dyeing, 
nor had he machinery of equal excellence. 

A. number of looms had been some timf 
aindIMujported from France, and French- 
men bra even been brought over to work 
at tbflb. 

Mr. Baring begged to remind the 
Hou^ that with every disposition to ob- 
tain and get up petitions on this subject| 
not one had yet been laid upon the table 
approving of* the whole of the project of 
the chancellor of 'the Exchequer. The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had indeed 
read a letter from one house in London, 
but that firm had been the advisers of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and were of 
coarse anxious that the scheme should be 
carried speedily into effimt, as they had so 
conducted their speculations as to be 
largely benefited by the change. 

Mr. HeMmiand added, that the petition 
had prepared and signed in an hour 
and an half that morning. The petitionmrs 
did not cay, that they were aatiified with 


the nfeasnre itself, but with the arrange- 
ments to carry it into eifect. 

Sir T, iMhbrk^e expressed^ wish, that 
die chaneellor of the Exchequer should 
state to the House the exact sum which 
the country was likdy to Iqse by the 
amount of the drawbacks. Some had fix- 
ed it at 100,0001., while others had stated 
that it would amount to 1,300,000/. He 

was anxious that the real sum to be lost 
by the country ahould be known. He 
had been applied to by the cloth manufac- 
turers, who were anxious that the duty on 
their stock on hand should also be taken 
off. It would be unfair not to put both 
parties on a footing with respect to a 
remission of duties. 

Mr. Bright feared, that although the 
chancellor of the Exchequer was disposed 
to be very liberal to the dealers in silk, the 
dealers in wool would sufler severely by 
the proposed changes in our system, lie- 
ports had gone abroad, that it was not in- 
tended by government to allow any draw, 
back upon wool, and he bad called the 
attention of the president of the Board of 
Trade to the point on a former day. The 
two trades were of equal importance to the 
welfare of the state, and ought to be treat- 
ed with equal justice. The woollen ma- 
nufacturers were in a state of the greatest 
alarm, in consequence of an apprehension 
that they were to be dealt with most un- 
fairly by the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

The ChamMon of the Exchequer said, 
that as the petition before the House re- 
lated to silk and not to wool, a more con- 
venient time might be found for discussing 
the claims of the manufacturers of the lat- 
ter. That time was necessarily near at 
hand, when he should be quite ready to 
enter fully into the subject ; and he un- 
dertook to demonstrate, even to the 
satisfaction of the hon. member for 
Bristol that die course he intended to 
pursue, was identically that which the 
woollen manufacturers themselves had 
proposed. As to the question which had 
been put to him by the hon. baronet, 
he must be awaie of the extreme diffi- 
culty of arriving at any calculation, as to 
the cost of this measure, within a few 
thousand pounds. Thus much he would 
say, that of all the exaggerations that bad 
ever entered into the mlpd of man, that 
which had been pnqNigated so industri- 
ously on this suMect was the grossest. It 
had been stated m tome quarters, ttot the 
drawbacks would amount to not leas than 
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from a million to 1 , 500 , 0007 ^ but he oroidd 1 eompenwtiott than the wholenle awaut 
venture to assert that they would not even ikcturefs, because they could least alSi^ 
distantly apnroacb any such sum. The the loss they would sustain by this neM 
calculation, if such it were, seemed found- sure. He recommended their case to the 
ed upon a supposition, that there was a serious consideration of the chancellor of 
larger quantity of manufhctnred silk uncut the Exchequer, 
on hand than was possible, in the way in Ordered to lie on the table, 
which the trade was carried on ; for the 

compulsion to attend to the fluctuations of S11.K Tradx B11.1..3 On the order of 
fashmn and other circumstances, rendered the day for going into a committee on this 
it impossible that there should at any time bill, 

be a very large stock on hand. Besides, llie Chaneeilor gf the ^Exchequer said, 
the bounty to be returned was only half thatf as he understood that the counsei 
the duty paid on the raw material ; and, who was to have been beard to-day was 
in the third place, that bounty, was only •prevent|d firom attending by indispositioo, 
to apply to goods uncut. Toe expense, he proposed now to go into tbepommitteo, 
in the whole, might perhaps be S00,000(., merely to 611 up the blanks, that it might 
or even 250,0001. K this expenditure be put into an intelligible s hape, a nd mt 
were attended with immediate and increas- on Monday, when the coimSBflfSped to be 
ed activity on the part of the manulhcto- able to attend, tliey Ql^ht go into the 
ries it would soon be more than repaid, committee again, yr 
not only in the employment for the indus- Mr. Hume wi|hra to represent to the 
try of the people, but in the money actu- chancellor of the Exclivgper the serious 
ally paid into the Exchequer. The more hardship upon individlials* in this trade 
he had thought of it, tiie more he was con- who had large stocks of silk, which though 
vinced that the calculation was founded not strictly uncut, were in pieces of SO or 
upon a gross exaggeration. 40 yards in length. These dealers would 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he suffer great loss ; because, if aimply a pat- 
was anxious that the drawback should tern was cut off, the drawback, could not 
be allowed on cut as well as uncut be obtained on it. He bad heard of an 
silk. individual who had a stock of 50,000/., of 

Mr. Evans stated, that his constituents which 30,000/. consisted of cut pieces, 
were satisSeil with the arrangement. The House having resolved ,itself into, 

Mr. Mundy admitted, that the alarm the committee, 
formerly pievailing in Derbyshire had sub- The Chancellor of (he ExdiSiuer moved 
sided. The bilk manufacturers were now to 611 up the blanks, with die intention, on 
content with what had been conceded. He Monday, to hear counsel on \he Bill, and 
hoped the chancellor of the Exchequer afterwards to propose the amendments be 
would persevere. himself to oner, and to bear any tha^ 

Mr. Baring remarked, that the manu- might be offered by other gentlemgawwHe 
facturers of Derbyshire might very reason- suggested this as the preferable douree, as 
ably be contented, because the chancellor it was quite unnecesbary to have two dis- 
of the Exchequer had given them a spe- cussions in committee, 
cial protection and exemption. They Mr. Ellice said, he was perfcctly^eady 
were silk-throwsters, and Md an advan- to concur in the suggestion of the wan- 
tage over the rest of the trade, in oppo- cellor of the Exchequer ; but he was an- 
sition to all the 6ne princtplexaiff political xious that the right bon. gentleman should 
economy. ^ give some explanation to prevent what be 

Mr. Alderman TUSSmson presented a had now thrown out from obcing miaunder- 
petition from the retail silk-mercers of stood. From the anxiety which prevailed 
London, praying that the drawback may on the subject, he hoped he would now 
extend to cut pieces of silk goods. They state, that he did not intend to vary, in any 
staled, that ninety-ninehundredthsof their material degree, the measure now before 
stock consisted of cot goods, and contend- tht^ House. 

ed that they were entitled to corapensa- The Chaaedhr ^ the Exchequer said, 
tion, as they shqpid otherwise be losers to he was quite ready to state again, that jt 
the extent of 8()0,{)00/i would not be expediedt to introduce into 

Mr. T. Wilton supported the prayer of the bill pny changes other than those 
the petition, and contended that tite re- which he had already mentioned to the 
tail dedlera in silk were better entitled to House* The bill with the blanks 6Ued 
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«p and' tiiba* amendaienu introduced, 
would be in the state in which, according 
*to his view,it ought to pass. 

Mr.- Hume wished to know;, whether the 
ehaneellor of the Exchequer intended to 
eselude the consideration of the question 
of cut goods! He hoped not. As the 

S ublic would pay so much in the way of 
rawback he trusted that injustice would 
eM»t be done to a few individuals, by a re* 
gulation which would prevent them from 
Mceiving the compensation on their^tock 
wbioh others received. He thought some 
cole should be adopted to give the draw* 
back to all cut pieces of not leu than a, 
eertaie nitmber of yards, say 8u or '40. 
The rule bad, in fact, been already laid 
dowm in.rupect to ribbons; all pieces 
•xceediB^' r^jprds reoeiving the draw* 

iMCk* tr 

Mr. JV. Smith tnhjijeht it would be bst<* 
eer that the chancell^^f the Exchequer 
should gointo.jJ|;i comniittee, unshackled 
by any such ptedjje as that which the hoo. 
member for Coventry wished to exact 
IKmu him. Let them go into a committee 
on Monday, and then do what seemed 
just. , 

Mr. Ellice explained, that it wm by no 
means his intention to prevent the chan* 
cellar of the Exchequer from yielding in 
any- narticular point on which reasons 
^should be gSered. He merely wished it to 
be clearly understood, that tlie chancellor 
of the Exenequer did not intend to give 
up his measure in any material point. 

Mr. Jiarieg said, he perfectly under* 
etood the deewratiou of the chancellor of 
Jhe Exchequer to go to that extent only. 

certainly be absurd to say to any 
petitiondr “ you shall not convince me;** 
though he wu persuaded, in point of fact, 
that they would not persuade the chan- 
celloiMf the Exchequer. As to the ques- 
tioBsmf the cut goods, he knew that the 
allowing the drawback upon them would 
augasent very considerably the sum to be 
pau bv the public; but the more he look* 
ad at the question, the lesahe saw any rea- 
son to resist the claim of the holders of 
this species of goods. The small dealer' 
who had a few hundred, or a thousand 
pounds worth of silk, consisting of eut 
.{lieces, was injured as much, .iu progpr-. j 
Sion to his means aadfiirlune, as the great 
. aptuofaoturer, and wnajuatas muchen- 
Sitiedto compensatiun. ThasiMpkcepvs 
■bbl— I'hnd whole piecea.nfaittt-boeaiMt 
on .:ftdmy- goods, large <^ptandtiea of one 
fciMdsMiw>bo iacottveoiont.i: To 8gy.«liaS 
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the drawbadc sheidd net be Allowed to 
them, therefore, wutosay, that the large 
dealers should have compensation, and 
the small ones none at all. The shop* 
keeper, as the bill now stood, would have 
the cheap goods of the manufacturer, to 
whom the duty had been remitted, poured 
forth in competition with his. goods, on 
which the duty, had not been remitted. 
A question which he wished to put, as to 
the words of the resolution, was-^-as to 
the meaning of the term ** new and un* 
cut,*’ which had puxsied boom of the 
manufacturers. [Mr. Herries said across 
the table, ** Uncut, merely** 3 . In that 
sense, all the old and unaaieable rubbish, 
lying in the corners of shops and ware* 
houses, would be peuredjn to receive the 
drawback. As to the term nnent, too, 
'there were some difficulty ; for all pieces 
of silk were cut out of the loom. 

Mr. Herries said, the term was under* 
stood by the dealers to mean silks made 
up in the original packages in which the 
wliolesale dealers had supplied them, and 
not used. He bad heard no complaint of 
the term, which was generally well enough 
understood. 

Mr. Eliiee said, there need be no nppre* 
bension of the old and unfashionable 
pieces of silk being sent in to receive the 
drawback, because, as soon as the fashion 
changed, they were usually exported. 

Mr. J. SnutA said, there seemed a great 
injustice in the treatment of the holders of 
hncut goods. The regulation was ex* 
tremely nard upon'many who held 20,000f. 
or a0,000t* worth of silk, of which great 
part were cut pieces, ‘He wiahedto know 
whether their representations had hacn 
heard. 

The Chancellor ^ the Exchequer esdd,. 
that tliough he had not himself seen the 
individuaM interested in the drawback on 
cut silk, theitacase had been fully stated 
to itis right hon. friend ( Mr. Huskisson.) 
at the^Bcud of Trade, and, witliout now 
going into thdVcase, he would say, that 
they did not seem'^o him to have esta* 
blished their claim to have die drawback 
(uturoed on all their remnants : for to 
that extant must their claim, if admitted, 
go. ItwaanotcoDsistentwith the principle 
usually acted upon in die return of duties, 
nor was it mormiy possible for the govern* 
meat to receive all the^emnants that 
might be sent In by the bttle sbopkeepen 
in country unfna. * . 

. Mr. AaMfofon thought it would bo ios- 
prasUcaUo to attow. the dudea ml 
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eat piteef. TIm boldef* of oniiKcA^giMds 
weiudr. however, be eoMiderable sa& 
fbrers change of dntiee. One of 

his constituenta, for inataaee, was Ji large 
bolder of silk twist ; on which the duty 
was not returned, though twelve parts of 
thirteen of its composition was silk, the 
other thirteenth being mohair. If it was 

E racticable, surely an allowance should 
e made to persons sunilarly circum* 
Btanced. 

Mr. Alderman IFood called the attention 
ofthecommitteetothecaseof thosewhole. 
sale dealers in silk who seat tiavellars 
round tlie country, and who were in the J 
habit of cutting o£F small pieces as pat. 
terns to shew tlie colour. Now^ these 
persons, though they pigbt not have sold 
a yard of tlieir goods, could not get a 
return of the duty, because they were 
** cut.'* Many of his consGtuents were in 
this situation, and had from ten to 25,000/. 
of stock in this condition. As td the 
country shopkeepers, there need be no 
alarm on their account, as they were 
obliged to keep a stock in their shops, at 
this time of the year. Even if the 
return of duty were offered them, th^ 
could not send much of tlieir goods to Uie 
warehouses. 

The blanks were filled up, and the 
House resumed. 

Irish Mi8csi.nAHBOus Estimatbs.3 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, Mr. Goulbum mot> 
ed, ** That 2000/. be granted to defray 
tbe expense of the IloyalCork .institution, 
for the year 1824.’* 

Mr. Hume said, he would repeat the 
question ho had put last year^whyshonld 
a sum be voted to a scientific Insdtution 
at Cork more than at Liverpool, or any 
other city? Certainly some reason should 
be given why the government, after hav- 
ing set tbe Institution a-gnng, should not 
withdraw its aid, and leaAJt.Cohe sup* 
ported by the subscriptvvM of the inha- 
bitants ? Werewehbifd any funds from 
that source ^ ' 

• Mr. Goulbum said, there oertaioly were 
funds : but the reason why he priqmeed a 
vote for Cork, and should not do so fat 
Liverpool, was, tbat thero was a difierence 
between a towntdiounding in capkal.sueh 
e» Liverpool,«pd a mnohlMa opulent one, 
ouch as Geek 

Mr. luring Rice said, it wna -pvopoeed 
in 1806, vi^n thh vole ‘Woe ftrat -nm^, 
«hat rtiia*shoold be- a oirottlatiDg gsam ; 
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to oay, that after having aela«i 
blished the Institution at Cork, the graac 
should be transferred to some other .citys 
Mr. Huiektuuatt said, the gram hod been 
a great bom to Cork and its neighbour- 
hood : aq^ be doubted, though the sup- 
port from private subseriptions was con- 
siderable, whether the Institution could 
survive the cessation of the grant. 

Mr. Huum said, that in Ireland, as wall 
as in this country and every where dse, 
the Qiomentthe government gave itaftmds, 
(urivate subscriptions were withdrawn. 
The subscriptions when the grant wai 
fiAt made were now called coneiderabie. 
Theydlnounted to sixty pounds a year 4 
This was not very creditable to the ptibKe 
spirit of the people of Cork and its neig^ 
bourhood. Were tlierej^VCriNS! and how 
many students attendejMliem ? 

Mr. GmUburu saidfne sliould be pre- 
pared from th^^vantages conferred by 
the Institution m Cork!«n.d *** neighbour* 
hood, to support tbe ’gritot, even if iha 
subscriptions were smaller. There wete 
lectures and they were attended ; though 
he could not say by what number of stu* 
dents. The object jvas, to diffuse iofor* 
motion among the middle classes, and in 
that way the lectures could not fail to be 
useful. 

Sir J. Neuport said, that the original 
object of this Institution did^not invelvq 
the establishment of a botanical garden* 
The grant ought not to be*connncd >to 
Cork, but should be extended in sucoas- 
sim, to other provincial towns. Bellkst, 
for instance, would have |^od reason to 
l^oomplain, if Cork enjoyed this parity 
"^mentary bounty exclusively, ^a snv 
Mr. /K. Williams doubted life policy, 
of such voteir as this. As lone as pwlia- 
ment defrayed the expenses of such insti- 
tutions, private munificence wou^d not 
flow in its natural channel. Tbegieataet 
benefit tiutt could be conferred onTreland 
would be, to diffuse education diroogbont 
that unhappy country ; the greateat part 
of which was involved -in toe grossest 
bigotry and ignorance. 9?he mass of tiw 
people of Ireland could derive no advan- 
tage froin-a botaoical institution. If iha 
sense of the House werotahen, 416 diould 
uufe against tbe grant} nottba^h* thought 
the institution' absotb'tely -bselniia, hot be- 
oause -Iw theogiit tbo oaonqr might be 
oMwe dsffully emptiwed. . 

Mr.viBccreilary tns/ Mrsed with the 
hon. misiihtr thal -tbetnliwiple of these 
parlhiuptary graatawgs objeetionalitot 
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beciim they tended to 4]iicoarage local 
exertion. He did not think it adviseable to 
withdraw the existing grant* but he «er- 
tainiy abould object to any ext'^nsion of it. 

On the resolution, “ ThBt7,OOOi». be 
granted to defray the expense of^he Royal 
Dublin Society, for the year 1824>,’* 

Mr. Hume said, he observed that the 
expense of this establishment considerably 
exceeded the sura which appeared iu the 
estimates. He wished to know how this { 
difference was made up. , . | 

Mr. Coulburn said, that the difference j 
was made up by (he members of tlie 
society, who contributed materially to- 
wards the support of theslnstitutioff: each 
member on his admission paying a sum 
of 50/. 


Mr. /iimeWd, he doubted very much 
whether any benei^ was derived from the 
Royal Society of Dublin. He believed the 
member for Limerick arMLsome other hoo. 
members had lajej^ visitea the Institution 
and had expresseh their satisfaction, at 
finding every thing nice and neat : but 
for his part, he really believed, the whole 
society was a humtug. There was a 
charge for a school fit design. ' In what 
way the sums charged for that purpose 
were applied he knew not. ^ There was 
also a charge for sending pupils to Rome. 
He had asked last' year* whether any 
pupils had. been sent to Rome, and had 
been told that there were ; but he 1^ 
reason to doubt the accuracy of this in- 
formation. There were at present two 
pupils in London ; but if any pupils had 
oeen sent to Rome, he should be glad to 
Juiow their names, and when they were I 
sAlllu^t appeared that 300/. wasdistri-^ 
buted inpremioms to such ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, as might make any 
scientific discoveries, or improvements in 
agriculture. The Society of Arts in this 
country gave medals and rewards, without 
calling upon the public to defray the 
charge. Why was not the Royal Society 
of Dublin put upon the same footing I 
The people of* England were chared 
with tne expenses of an Institution which 
was* in foot,' nothing more than a place of 
amusement where the gentlemen read the 
newspapers, whila the uidUea promenaded 
on the lawn; which lie»*anderatood vpa 
very pretty.- Asumof 750/1 waa charged 
folk opening collieries* ao(|. taking mineral- 
ogiepi ovrveiys. .Thia%ni»' Biicwen un- 
neeeeiiiy expense. He tnHted.that some 
inqnira seoida be made wiihotttdeley into 
the inm. huuMgement and -expenditure 
of thia loatitdtion. 


Mr. Spring JUee said, the -hon. mfhnber- 
had been misinformed as to the object of 
his recent -visit to the Royal jSfeciety of 
Dublin. His object in visiting the Insti- 
tution was not one of mere cariosity ; but 
as a plan was at that time on foot, among 
a number of gentlemen in Dublin, for em- 
barking a considerable capital in opening 
mines, he had visited tlie Institution for 
the purpose of obtaining information with 
a view to that object. He had succeeded 
in obtaining some very valuable informa- 
' tion, and the result bad been the forma- 
tion of a company, with a capital of half 
,a million* for the purpose of carrying into 
effect some of the plans which bad been 
suggested. The school for design* to 
which the hon. mpmber had adverted, 
had been eatabliabed with a vi^w to the 
cultivation of the fine arts in Ireland ; and 
that object bad been prosecuted with a 
considerable prospect of success. He 
was happy to add* that a gentleman who 
bad held an office in the Board of Works, 
Mr. Johnson, had munificently devoted 
from 10 to 12,000/. out of his private for- 
tune, for the purpose of building a gallery, 
for the exhibition of the works of Irish 
artists. . 

Mr. Goulium said, that the utility of 
the Institution consisted in the opportu- 
nity of access which it afforded to various 
materials, for those who were in the pur- 
suit of the arts and sciences. The lec- 
tures delivered there had been productive 
'of great advantage, and were well attend- 
ed. He was satisfied that die society 
would be more justly appreciated if its 
objects were more fully understood. 

Mr. T. EUis aaid, he fully concurred 
with his right hon. friend as to the utility 
of the Institution. 

Mr. Hume swd, that all the good which 
he could discover had arisen from the so- 
ciety, was an improvement in carpentry. 
No doubt,tbe aabinet-makers were great- 
ly improveiLu|^eir trade, in consequence 
of the liMtureffii|,^ot his real opinion was* 
that poUtica weivniiSiMMtteDdra to tliere 
than matters of science? He should like 
to know how many mines had been open- 
ed, 'and what was done with the 7,000/. 
annudly voted. There was more of the 

S ublio money expeaded - annually on the 
lublin Society, than upon any literary in- 
stitution in Europe. .Bon^rte* in all his 
extravagance, never lavished money more 
wanttmly. ' Thttre bevor. was an iostituiion 
upon which so madi had been expended 
ara so little done. . He fhoaldgtherefore 
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be incined to move a reduction from the 
Vote oflMOO/. Nothing could be more 
ridiculou^mian the practice of selling 
seeds in this society. Upon the part of 
the seedsmen of Dublin he protested 
against its continuance. It was contrary 
to the principles of free trade, that Timo- 
thy Wilson should be allowed to under» 
sell the ordinary dealers. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought 
that the hon. gentleman, instead of pro- 
posing the reduction of this vote, would 
do well to go over to Dublin and sub- 
scribe 50/. to the Dublin Society, and 
become a member of it. From the por- 
ters of the establishment, the hoh. gen- 
tleman would no doubt collect some very 
valuable suggestions ; ujierewith he would 
be able tp make out a most excellent 
new case, if he should be defeated in 
this. 

JMr. Hume said* he would be most hap- 
py to attend to the suggestion of the 
right lion, secretary, if he would promise 
to allow him a committee on the spot. 

Mr. Alderman IVood suggested to 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland, to 
propose the admission of his hon. friend 
as ail honorary member, as soon as he 
returned to that country. His hon. friend 
was well acquainted with the details of 
the Institution, and with all its proceed- 
ings, and there was no doubt that whether 
admitted as nn honorary member' or as a 
pecuniary subscriber, his presence would 
be productive of great advantage. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson thought that 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland 
should convince himai^ of the public 
utility of the vote, before he called for 
the vote of ncs^ ytfJffl The Horticultu- 
ral Society was not supported by public 
subscription ; and he saw no reason why 
the Dublin Society, as well as all others, 
should not ixs supported by individual 
contributions.V & 

Mr. Monck mid, he looiH'i^ *tpon this 
Institution as a Rational It was 

the fashion now-iM^tf'to have museuras. 
Paris bad her rouseom, London had hers, 
and he could see no reason why Dublin 
should be without one. 

Sir J. Neyspofi said, that by the meuure 
of the Union, England had withdrawn 
from Ireland her ^wealth and. capital ; and 
it should not he^forgotten, that many of 
the institutions in this country, which 
boasted of their ability to^exist- without a 

S mblic grant, received large donations 
rom Irish •pblemeo and ffentleroen reii* 
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dent here. At the time of tim Unton, a 
prom»e was specifically held out, that 
these^rants, instead of being diminisbedi 
shouw be HgmenCed, according as the 
exigdlmies of the country required them. 
He remrrc;|l gentlemen to the committee 
which sat in 1815, on the expenditure of 
the united kingdoip. They would find 
that the exertions in Ireland to raise those 
contributions had been far greater, in 
proportion, than in this part of the eni- 
pire. . It was unwise to press upon a 
country fur more contributions than they 
were able to pay ; they were then driven 
^to fubscribe, not from income but princi-* 
pal. liTis only objection to these grants 
was, that they were not all united in one 
common fund, instead of being divided aa 
at present. ■ The funds 'dy parlia- 
ment might then be f}tstributed in the 
manner most conduLC^Ve to the interests 
of the country. ^ 

Mr. fV» Williams said^ he was more 
and more confirmed in hismpinion by the 
speech of the right hon. baronet as to- the 
impolicy of supporting these institutions 
by the public money. That Irishmen 
contributed largely to the institutions in 
this country, it would ill-becomc him to 
deny. That assertion was well founded ; 
and upon that alone be would found hia 
opinion, that parliament should not inter- 
fere. That the Irish gentry slipuld be so, 
insensible to national pride and national 
honour, as to neglect the inAitutions of 
their own country whilst they supported 
those of another, was what hercould never 
believe Vould be done without some good 
cause. The cause appeared to him to 1^ 
this — that they thought their money-jRMlm 
be better expended on institutioiff which 
were supported by individual contributors 
than on establishments which were sure 
to be lavishly supplied with money from 
parliament. He had the honour and 4iap« 
piness to be acquainted with many Iriaot- 
men; and he was persuaded, from their 
national feeling, that if this grant were 
withdrawn, they would aUooce coma for- 
ward to support the institiiiioiia of their 
own country. Once, give them thisali^, 
mulus, and the institutions in Irelaml 
would soon vie in splendor and. , vigo ur 
with the most favourra establisMlCnS of 
.this country. 

Mr. Ooimrfi said, he eonld not' hear 
the people of Ireland aceused ofaoy indis- 
position to ^ntribute to the suppoft of 
the cbanitable or literary instiluiiona of the 
country, .There was not a disease te 
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which the human frame woa subject, for 
the remedy of which some establiidiment 
'did nM exist in Dublin. There wlp no 
city in the world in which- there ywere 
more liberal contributions an^, con^cted 
as he was officially with Irciantj, he should 
-be most inattentive to his duty, ifhe failed 
to repel such a charge ; for, in the great 
cause of charity, Ireland, if not superior, 
was. at least e^ual with England. His 
only object in rising was, to correct the 
impression which had been erroneously 
made. If, by the measure of the Union- 
we bad compelled a portion of the Irish 
gentry to reside in England, it was natu- 
ral that they should contribute^ to the 
support of institutions from which they 
derived advan tage. 

Mr. IV". WUtiamt said, he must have 
been greatly miSHnderatood, if it was sup* 
posed that he meanWo make the slightest 
charge either against any individuals con* 
nected with Ir^and, or the body of the 
people at lar^e. His object was, not cen- 
sure, but praise.' His great objection to 
the grant was founded upon the impolicy 
of supporting these institutions by the 
public money. , 

Mr. Hume said, that he also had not 
the slightest idea of casting any reBection 
on the Irish people. If he were asked, 
whether he would withdraw these grants, 

, he should answer no; but his objection 
to them was, that he could not learn how 
the money ‘vras applied. • Only once point 
out to him how the people of Ireland 
could really* be benefited, and he would 
vote double or treble the sum proposed. 
^^On the resolution '* That 10,000/. 
n%^pi|med, to defray the expense of the 
Comnumioneni of Wide Streets in Dublin, 
for the year 18^** 

Mr. Hume said, he should like to know 
what they want with wide streets in Dub- 
lin. > If the people of London widened 
their own streets, why should not the peo- 
ple of Dublin do the same ? He saw here 
a fom of money to defray the interest of 
tM funded debt. Now, be could not see 
wby^ey should go beyoid their means, 
.«r gel in debt at all* This most have 
been drnie by the corporatioo f no, no, no, 
from Mr. Euis and soma others I3. Well, 
be thdttght the corporatiott were -the gnly' 
people who could have acted so ibelishly. 
iUwiy, to call upon thaJ&tsBih people 
to pay Ibr widening ibaiBaets ofDiriiua, 
aaeeaded any thing that amr came to his 
iraowledgo. Kotwitfastanffiag all that 
was-said idioai the povetip itf-DuUiOr he 


had been informed, that within a Aort pe- 
riod two companies had been estapiishea in 
that city with a capital of 2, ppi 300,0001. 
each. If the Irish metropolis required 
these improvements, let those who wanted 
them provide the means ; but why should 
the people of Aberdeen, for instance, be 
taxed for this purpose. 

Mr. John Smith said, his hon. friend 
ought to have known, that to much of the 
distress which had existed from time tc 
time in Ireland, this country had been 
instrumental. His hon. friend was con- 
stantly objecting to the votes for Ireland, 
but we grant money for the purchase of 
pictures and works of art in this country, 
and why should not Ireland have the same 
advantages i As . to die widening the 
streets of Dublin, he could not say, wbe- 
tberitwasnecessary ornot;but be would 
tell his hon. friend, that the inhabitants 
of Dublin had as good a right to public 
money fur this purpose as the people of 
Scotland had for the making of the Caledo- 
nian canal, or for the repairing of their 
roads. He' regarded this subject in quite 
a different liglit ; and the only objection 
be bad to the present vote was, lest it 
might be converted into a job. He should 
be happy to see a much more liberal and 
extensive grant proposed. England owed a 
long debt of gratitude to Ireland, for much 
of her present splendor and prosperity had 
been derived from the humiliation of Ire- 
land. Upon Uiat subject he would not now 
'enter ; but as an Englishman, having no 
connexion or interest 'with Ireland further 
than the dictates of his own conscience, 
be would say, tbal if the grant were infi- 
nitely more fiberSf, it should have his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Secretary Pee/ said, that in addition 
to the general principles, so strongly and 
laudably urged by the hon. gentlemanwho 
had just sat down, and whabad taken so 
deep an intemst in the weUnre of Ireland, 
there weic^mal reosons^hich made it 
neceasnrytoV^^d tlieyrant to Ireland. 
No part of the cffbpwwdiad sufiered more 
than Dublin in conse^ence of the remo- 
val of the parliament. The Irish parlia- 
mhnt had always been liberal in their 
greato for tlm improvement of Dublin, 
and it would ill become them to be nig- 
gardly. Let the hon. member fiir Aber- 
deen only look at the money voted for 
ioiproviiig the avenuea leading to that 
House ; w the improvameats in West- 
minster Abbey,ana other placet I and be 
would find that It was only j ^p t i cp to do 
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the Ikme for Dublin* All this money 
had b^n contributed by the people of 
Ircland^V^ well as of England ; and if the 
Irish people were to pay for the local im- 
provements of London, he could see no 
reason why the same sacrifice should not 
be made by the people of England for the 
improvement of Dublin* 

Air. Hume said, that the grants to 
which the right hon. gentleman had allu- 
ded, by no means justified the presmt 
grant. lie considered the grant to West* 
minster Abbey to be very ill bestowed, 
especially as the public were now exclu- 
ded from enterin^ic, unless they paid 
heavy fee to the Dean and Chapter. ^ No 
grants had ever been made to the citizens 
of London for the improvement of their 
city. 

A •• London Bridge, to 

wii/* 

Mr. Hume allowed, that 1. TO, 000/. had 
been granted for the purpose; but con- 
tended that it made no difierence to his 
argument, as he had been one of ten 
members who opposed it. Besides, 
it was only a payment to the city out of 
the funds which it had set aside* in tho. 
reign of queen Anne for the building of 
new churches, and which for the last 
seventy years had been diverted into the 
public exchequer. The proposed grant, 
in his opinion, was perfectly unjiistifiable. 

Sir John Newport rose to suggest a 
mode of diminishing this grant. A 
funded debt had been created most iiri- 
propirly; and now, instead of paying 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent, they 
might raise an advhntaojcous loan, by 
which means a considex^o saving might 
be efibeted. 

On the resolution, ** That 16,000/. be 
granted, to defray the expense of print- 
ing, stationeiV, and other disbursements 
of the chief md under secretaries offices 
and departmOats, and othcA public offices 
in Dublin Casm, Ac.*' ^ 

Mr. Hume me to inoi^^e, if the reform 
which had last yedlF^en promised astothe 
stationery deportrfient bad been carried 
into effect ? ^ 

Mr. Oou/burn was not aware that any 
promise had been made to effect a reform, 
or that any reform was necessary. For- 
merly, there were complaints that the 
price of the stationery was too high, and 
an arrangement had ia consequence been 
made with the person who held the pa^ 
tent for snpjrfying the stationery, tlml he 
idioiild tnp^y it at the same rate a» oAer I 


persons would do. On his observing that , 
coi^kion, the paper was still supplied by 


Mr. Hujie 
thaKtlie pric 


f. Midi it had been understood ' 
prices of stationery in Ireland 
were ro brought down to the level of 
those in England. 

Mr. GouSurn replied, that the prices 
could not be brought down to that level, 
because the greater part of the paper i‘>n> 
sumed in Ireland was English paper. 
Tliii course now taken was tbis->a list of 

f iriccs was furnished ever^ year from Eng- 
and, and upon those prices 10 per cent 
aSdiiiotul was allowed in Ireland to the 
patentee, bchides 6^ {^r cent, in consi- 
deration of his supplying the stationery 
retail, which saved the expense to go- 
vernment of a separate itsdd^iishment. 

Sir J, Netvport tlio^lght it more than 
quctionablc wbeth.;r the Crown had the 
power to grant natents for the supply of 
articles for the public scryicc. The effect 
of this system, which witk a remnant of 
the monopoly abuse of the reign of Elisa- 
beth, was, that we were paying lOf per 
cent for stationery in Ireland, more than 
we paid for it in England. What advan- 
tage it was to Ireland that the paper con- 
sumed there should come from England, 
he did not well understand. If the clerks 
in Ireland made shift to write upon Irish 
paper, it would, bo to say the^least of 
quite as well. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the po^r was fbr> 
Dished at the lowest rate at which tho 
public could possibly be Sbrved. Tho 
right hon. baronet asked, why persons in 
^he different offices could not write ow 
Irish, instead of English paper, HtfUnte 
believed the right hon. baronet^himself, 
when he was in office never wrote on Irish 
paper. He was convinced, if tho right 
bon. baronet had as many letters to write 
as fell to his (Mr. G.’s) lot, he would be 
anxious to use English paper, on account 
of its superior smoothness, lie was sure 
the committee would agree with him, that 
it wae true economy to procure a good 
article at an advanced price# rather thou 
a bad oneat a very low rate, ^ 

Mr. Hvme Mid, that when be had ln{r 
year proposed that the printing qfjagWfa 
poblie ddOuments, should be ooCtEuted in 
Englatki, by which a MViiw of 8,50011. 
might Ihave been effitetedf toe right bon. 
•ecretaiT esdaimed ** Oh I how eon you 
think or injorfog Irdand, by teking from 
her tbie bmoeh of the po^iie> printing ?** 
Now# be wished to leani* why the right 
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hop. Mcretary not adopt the same 
principle with respect to the purebare of 
paper 2 As to the inferiority oi^he 
paper* be would only say* t^at if ukey 
gave a fair price, they would proct^ye as 
good an article in Ireland, as t^e/ could 
elsewhere. Much had been said of the 
right of an individual to supply the go* 
vemment offices of Ireland with paper ; 
but, did not gentlemen recollect that sir 
Samuel iSbepherd had giveh it as his 
opinion, that there was no' patent i And 
why should they countenance this mono* 

S ofy in the person of such a man as sir 
iradley King? Could any man pla(e 
his hand on his heart and saj^ tliat 
the transactions which had been brought 
before pa rliame nt, in which this sir Brad* 
ley King mdrtaiun a prominent part, 
were fair and just^ Many an individual, 
bad been discharge from his situation, 
who had not done half so much as he had 
been proved to hgve done. 

Mr. Goulimrtt aaiCi, that as to the incon* 
sistency imputed to him, of having the 
printing done in Ireland and procuring 
the paper from England, the printing i 
could be done, as wpll in Ireland as in ; 
England ; but the paper could not be got 
so good in the former country laa in the lat- 
ter. If the patentee supplied the paper 
as cheap as it could be cot elsewhere, 
|here was pconoiny in allowing him to 
continue it. 

Mr. IlttSae said, it appeared, from 
papers which had been laid before parlia- 
ment, that tlm public bad been defrauded 
to a considerable extent, in the stationery 
.^^ip^ment in Dublin. What was the^ 
eXcCau^^ich was made on that occasion} 
Why, tnhy were told, that tluugh the 
money went into the pocket of the master 
it was totally without his knowledge that 
the fraud was committed by bis servant. 
There ought in his opinion, to be 2,00(A 
Struck from this vote, which was paid in 
the way of commission. 

pu the resolution, ** That 6,5001. be 
graunted to defray the expense of publish- 
ing Pf oclamations, and other matters of a 
V, j^lie nature, in the Dublin Gaxeite, and 
'*%ther oewapapers In Ireland, for tha 

' MrrfliHRr opposed 'the gram. 
could >oe no reason, why a tnodo-.of pro- 
IAu%atjng prpclamatioDS diould be ad.^ 
epM in rrdand*diffi!raat from that which 
vraa .'Mlowed in this eountry. It had 
baeu awer and over again atatM, that the 
i^sIenfpwnpiMtt 4> Irdanih 


to pabliahing proclamations, was a^ltipted 
for the purpose of bribing a grea^^art of 
the public press in that countgt '' Those 
who were thus bought over were ready to 
aigue that black was white, or white was 
black. It sometimes happened, when 
there was not one of those convenient in- 
struments in a county in which an out- 
rage-calling for a proclamation was 
committed, that that proclamation scarce- 
ly appeared on the scene of the distur- 
I bance, though it was profusely published 
I every where else. Thus the charge to 
the public was increased, whilst the efiect 
^of the proclamation was in a great mea- 
sure destroyed. He had before shown 
the absurdity, partiality, and injustice of 
this system. It wa§ .proper that it should 
be altered, and therefore he should move 
that the sum of 3,2501. be substituted for 
6,5001. 

Mr. Hutchinson could not conceive 
why tlie right hon. gentleman should call 
for precisely the same sum this year as be 
had done in the last. What reason had 
he to suppose that the proclamations 
would be equally numerous } 

Mr. Goutoum defended the grant, the 
amount of which, be observed, was calcu- 
lated with reference to the probable ex- 
penditure. Of course, if there were any 
surplus, it would be accounted for. He 
wished it to be understood, that the 
notices of commutation undpr the tithe 
bill, which, in consequence of a clause in- 
troduced into that bill at the suggestion 
of the hon. member for Limerick, must 
he inserted in the Gazette, had last year 
created an expenses of 2,^01. ; so that, 
taking this intm^onsideration, the grant 
was by no means alStgcv'c. 

Mr. S. IUc 0 thought, that this explana- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman only 
made the matter worse. I^r, if 6, 000/. 
were enough not»vithstandiVg this addi- 
tional expcDS# of 2,0001. ^ich the right 
bon. gentlemAi said bo lud occasioned, 
how was itttes^e had retired the same 
sum before tba^aXNtrjutnal expense was 
incurred } * ' 

Sir J. Htwport was also at a loss to 
know why, because this item of expendi- 
ture had amounted to a certain sum in the 
last year, it was to >be estimated as 
amounting to exactly the same sum in the 
present. 

Mr. GtnMttm observed, that if there 
was any surplus remaining of the grant, it 
would he satisfactorily accounted for. 

Nr. Botnet allud^ to amne-abuses 
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that Hu been discovered on this subject 
a few ago. It then appeared^ that 
these pi^Jfimations were given t6 the 
Editors of certain country papers, for the 
purpose of bribing them to support the 
measures of Government ; although their 
circulation was so small as not to render 
the insertion at all advantageous to the 
public. Why not confine the publication 
of the proclamations to the Gazette, as in 
this country. 

Mr. Datoson said, that the proclama- 
tions in question were frequently inserted 
to fill up the country papers, without 
being paid for by government 


pers did not want money for the inser- 
tion of the prpclhmatiqns, why vote this 
grant ? . 

The committee divided : for the Amend- 
ment 27. Against it, 51. 

List the Minority^ 

Althorp, vise. 

Allen, J. 11. 

Bennct, hon. 11. G. 

Calcrat't, J. 

Calvert, C. 

Duncaniion, vise. 

Evans, W. 

Ham ikon, lord A. 
llobhoitsc, J. C. 

Hume, J. 

Hutchinson, hon.C. 11. 

James, W. 

Kennedy, T. F. 

Leader, VV, 

Moiick, J. B. 


Newport, sir J. 
Palmer C. F. 
Parnell, sir 11. 
Itobarts, G« 
Rumbold, C. 

Rice, S. 

Rickford, W, 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, J. 

Tierney, rt. hon. O. 
Webb, Ed. 

Wood, .alderman. 

TEM.ER. 

Gordon, R« 
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8orpiftee of every body, the hoo. member 
bad ^ered that House. He would with 
to p« a question to the .hon. genUemam 
Ha^e an^duties to perform as master 
inCni^e^? IF he had not, how could 
he recoheye it to himself to take a large 
sum of the public money every year for 
doing nothing ? If he had duties to per- 
form in his office in Dublin^ what brought 
him into that House i How could he witli 
propriety remain during the session ha 
jLon4on, when he ought to be attending 
to the business of his office in . Dublin f 
With respect to the corporation of Dub- 
lidf and the aldermen of that body, it would 

I • "r 1 . I 


— 'O I -'J O ^ — ^ , ...... ...w ................ W. ...... 

Mr. Huvne said, that if the country pa- T be quite impossible that he oc anjr other 


On the resolution, “That 27t000/. be 

? ranted, to defray \he ^penses of the 
'dice and Watch EstablpiAfnients of Dub- 
lin, for the 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the 
Dublin aldcraen, who received salaries 
for attendinflal the Police offices as jus- 
tices, did imt devote their time to the 
duties of thdip offices, butiV;arried on bu- 
siness in DubI 

Mr, T. EUik. defended the aldermen. 
He said, that thc^crristers, who were also 
justices, gave as-much of their time as 
was necessary, to the business pf the po- 
lice offices. ^ ^ 


person on earth could feel any thing but 
profound respect for them; but, was it 
not somewhat disparaging to their dignity 
to see those worthy aldermen take pay for 
performing certain duties, whilst the aider- 
men of London discharged similar duties 
as zealously aKd actively, without ever 
thinking of fee or salary i * Were the cor- 
poration of Dublin to jbe considered a beg- 
garly set, meanly receiving money for 
doing certain acts, yrhich the corporation 
of London did as efpciently without any 
charge to the public I God forbid I He 
hoped, therefore, tliat the right lion, gen- 
tleman would free the corporation of 
Dublin from this embarrassment, and do 
away with a pecuniary reward, whieff 
must be not less injurious to their dignity, 
than it must be unpleasant the feelings 
of Uie body. 

Mr. Ellis said, that the hon. gentleman 
seemed ignorant of the constitution of the 
^corporation. There ^erc but a few ai der- 
men who received salaries as poliisoefllff^ 

S istrates. The great body of tli^ldermen 
id not receive salaries. 

On the resolution, “Thiit 19,9382. 9s«34<f 
be granted, to defray the expense of the 
linen board of Ireland, for the* year 
1824,” 

Sir fL Parnell said, he was of opinion, 
that the numerous laws for regulating the 
linen trade of Ireland were no longer ne- 
cessary. There were upwards of, three 
hundred regulations for the managing of 
the making, packing, and, sellingof yarn an^ 


Mr. //time said, he did not ..think linen. Similar laws baa existed in 

„ ^ 1 


the member for Dublin was the best pos. 
sible judge of the mode of discharging the 
duties of a pulilic officer. Xhathommem-' 
. ber received an enormous salary, for act- 
ing as master in Chancery ia;.DubHn«— an 
office supposed to have reaimnaible and 
grduoas duties attached to it, until, to. the 


Umd, Iwtt were repealed last ye s a yl lnd every 
one oobcerned in the Scotch manufacture, 
allowed that the repeal had been attended 
.with advantage to the trade, -These nu- 
merous laws were not only attended witlt 
vexation to the weavers wd :i^inncrs, but 
were tjw source of frauds being practised 
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byiupsctoM and seal-masters. Tho were 
the cause of the linen manufacturoiMot be- 
ing extended, to the South of Ireland: for 
the ntmerous penalties detelMd strwgers 
from ^ exposing thenuelvel^ tM their 
tipevation. Much more would |^'*uone to- 
wards establishing this trade in the south, 
by repealing all these laws, than by the 
continuance of the bounties. 

Mr. Spring Rice was of opinion, that the 
cases oi Irulancl and Scotland were 
analogous. He strongly urged thp new 
modelling of the Linen Board. I 

Mr. Httme said, that the linen trade was | 
carried on in Scotland exactly in the s&inej 
way as in Ireland ; that the weavers lived I 
over the country ; that the laws about seal- 
masters, inspectors, and roaking-up yam 
and linen,” had been exactly the same in 
£kx>t]and as tltey are in Ireland ; and that 
the greatestjidvanta^es had been derived 
from the repeal .of those laws. There 
was no second ppinion oh the subject in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Dawson contended, that the pur- 
dtasers of linen in Ireland were pt-rfecily 
aatisiied with the laws t and that, as the 
weaving was carried on by poor people, 
there would be endless frauds, were it not 
fur the inspection and measuring of the 
linen. 

Sir O. Hill referred to the report of tlw 
pelect compiittee of 1822, which expressed 
an opinion in favour of the policy of these 
laws. He denied that the repeal of the 
bounties would injure the Irish trade. 

Mr. Frsey Fitssgerald animadverted 
strongly upon the observations of the last 
jme aker upon the bounties, and justified 
CTfa i l aa M aB necessary to the protection of 
the trim. He, however, fully agreed as 
to the propriety of some alteration in tho 
constitution of the Linen Board. He 
strongly idijccted to the opinions of the 
hon. •baronet (sir H. Farnell) concerning 
the ^peal of the bounties. 

Sir John Newport urged the necessity 
of making ihe Linen Board a more efficient 
body. 

Mr. « Ca Gran^ saidg lie was fully •enst- 
ble of the many vexatious snd useless 
gulatioos which fettered the linen trade 
Xeltmd. He could not feel at all sattsvj 
fied wil tMh a x eport of the select comintt- 
lee. He wondered how any tradih could 
huve prospered under these regulations^ 
This code of laws which bad bMu in ex« 
istenbw for a century, had been varied 
almost every teo ye«rsp thus keeping the 
trade ici a constsat sute of ttncertaictyp 
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He believed that no regulation could 
exist without a corresponding i^ry and 
that evesy sound view of this ^important 
branch of industry called for the repeal of 
all the regulating laws. The case of 
i Scotland was in every respect the same 
• as the case of Ireland ; and nothing could 
be more successful than tlie measure of 
I last session, for repealing all the Scotch 
; Linen laws had been. All parties agreed 
not i in this, both buyers and sellers ; and if 
the same course were pursued in respect 
todhe Irish laws, it would no doubt be 
attended with the same effect. 

Sir Ho ParnM begged to assure his right 
lion, friend (Mr. V. Fitzgerald), that he 
had not formed his opinions about the 
Linen bounties, mfselyiipon theory. He 
believed that all the acknowledged gene- 
ral principles of trade could be sustained 
by reference to facts and experience. By 
such a reference he was ready to con- 
tend, that the bounties could not do what 
the advocates of them said they would 
do ; nam'elj^ increase the employment of 
the people. The employment of the peo- 
ple could not be increased without an in- 
crease of capital. But how would the 
\ bounties increase capital ? The fact was, 
that in proportion as the bounties brought 
capital into employment in the South of 
Ireland, to moke linen, they would take 
it from some other occupation, and thus 
throw as many people out of employ in 
one way, as they gave employment to 
hi another. The justification which 
had been set up for the linen laws by 
the member for Derry (Mr. Dawson), 
that they were necessary to prevent 
frauds, was ttiwt^me that had been regu- 
larly advanced in siippfOft, of the policy 
of fdl regulating laws. li was right to 
attend to the interests of th'3 weavers as 
well as to those of the bdyers ; but he 
could not approve of so maiw penal regu- 
lations. ThisHoctrine of protecting pur- 
chasers wa%Aounded on/ the mistaken 
views of the ihotives tliaiT influenced all 
men who depended'TfffSn their industry 
for their bread. The necessity of secur- 
iog purchasers, was a certain inducement 
fb fairness and honesty, and was quite a 
sufficient guarantee .against all frauds. 
Purchasers had it always in their power 
to protect themselves against dishonesty ; 
ana no better course could be taken by 
ihe legislature than leaving every thing 
upon the wholesome saying of ** caveat 
enmCorJ* 

The several resolutioiui were agi^ to. 
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Linen ^ouhties.^ Mr. d^ar ElUs 
presented, a petition from Tipperary, 
against tlie proposed plan for taking away 
the Bounties upon Linen. Seeing the 
chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
he wished to ask him whether it was not 
possible to defer the measure in contem> 
plation for ten years ? Nobody was more 
in favour of a liberal system of trade than 
he was ; but there was an obvious difieiw 
ence between the situation of England 
and Ireland, and in legislating for both 
countries that difference ought never to be* 
lost sight of. There was little or no capi. ' 
tal in Ireland ; and tlic slightest check to 
the coarse linen trade would be fatal 
to it, in Its present comparatively infant 
state. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequerte^^WeA, 
that if he could persuade himself, that the 
course recommended would promote the 
real welfare of Ireland, he should be 
ready to sacrifice a rigid adherence to 
sound principles to the consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
lie could not, however, bring himself to 
believe, that any abstinence on the part 
of government in dealing with these boun- 
ties would be productive of advant^e to 
Ireland. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of ministers in this respect might 
have produced some alarm and inconve- 
nience ; but he was satisfied that nothii^ 
was morq likely ultimately to prejudice 
the extension of the linen trade of Ire- 
land, thanthecontinbancqpof the existing 
bounties. His propositith-was, that tliey 
should be redqvvu'^rntfudly, at the rate 
of one fifth ey^ry year; thus accommodat- 
ing his plan/in a degree, to the wishes of 
the petitioimrs. The reduction was 
to commeiicl in January 1825. 

Mr. Agar EUis observec>, that what was 
contempmted,^. was rather a bard measure 
upon the Souto of Ireland. In the north, 
the bounty had operated for thirty yeiws, 
and bad been most beneficial ; and it 
was still required in the South, to 
encourage a growing manufacture. V 

Sir John Ifetmort objected to any tbin^ 
like a rapid reduction of the bounties. 
They ought to-be preserved as long as 
possible. 

Mr. Hutchinson called the attention of 
the chancellor of the Exdicqner to the 
rtrong impression made 1^ this measure 
in th9 ne^Miourhood of Cork. Those 
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hittferto connected with govemment, and 
mosOmnxious to support its me ar u r vt , 
wetfalarmnd at the proposition, and do* 
termined tf resist it. ^ The bounty bad 
been^trsmely beneficial In fostering an 
infan^MBnufacture ; the partial success 
of which nad spread comfort, though not 
prosperity, through a district, formerly the 
scene of much disturbance. 

Sir A. Fergusion trusted, that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would persevere 
in h^ intention with respect to* the abo- 
lition of the bounties. The manufactu- 
rerf of Scotland were penuaded that die 
lirten trade could support itself without 
die botintics. , : 

Mr. Cakrq/i said, that in Soodaud 
manufacturers had enjoyed the benefit of ' 
die bounty sp long, that they were now 
out of danger; but the question was, had 
not the bounty contributed t# the placing 
them in diat state i Hour.. long had the 

manufacturers 6f Scotland been in such a 
state, that they could*' disregard the 
bounty ? Bounties, no doubt, were bad 
in principle ; but, when persons had 
been induced, under the faith of them, to 
invest their capital in an infant manufao 
ture^when, by means of the manufac- 
ture so encouraged, districts had been 
preserved in tranquillity in the midst of 
disturbed counties, and when it was most 
important to the tranquillity of Ireland tq 
provide, even at some expense, for the 
occupation of its large populhtion, it woe 
worthy of consideration, whether they 
should repeal them at 4he present 
moment. 

^ Mr. y. Fitzgerald saidr^ that the supi- 
'pqrters of the bounty diiT not conleniMSir ' 
Its indefinite continuance, but fdi its pon- 
tinuance at the present time, on account 
I of the infant state of the trade, and Cf 
the particular circumstances of the part 
of Ireland where it was fostered. « 

Ordered to be printed. 

Wine Duties.] Mr. T» HUson pre- 
sented a petition from the importers and 
dealers, joying for the ^reduction, of the 
Duties on Wine. In doing so^ he wiahad ^ 
to ask the chancellor of the Excheqo^ 
whether it was- bis intention to mavoeut 
all ia;,|yto question doring..alM''preaent 
sesdoe^. because, from the nneertainty 
prevaiung on the subject, no busmem At 
all was doing in this commodity ? 

Mr. IFarre saidh he did not ask the 
chancellor the Exohequer to look at 
the nribjedc with dvieir toany relief.to 
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theooiMafner, but he begged him toi&on- were referred to the committee on fjrreign 
eider, whether^ from a reduction w the trade, it would, of course, occum iiself 
rate of duty, he might not fsirly ex»ct, with*thc subject. But he beggec^o slate, 
througli' an increased coni^mptioiw a that there was no hope that it could do 
benefit to Ae revenue ? Thc^tcre^ro of so in the present session ; as the commit- 
the rate of duty, it was well had tee was engaged in the investigation of 

actwdly lessen^ the revenue ; as the pro- several points affecting general trade, 
dace of the tax was greater in 1801, with which would fully occupy its attention, 
the lower, than it now was with the higher Ordered to be printed, 
duty. He wished also to ask whether the 

right hon. the Master of the Mint was dis* Silk Trade.] Mr. Fowell Buxton 
posed to lake up the subject in the com* presented a petition from that part of the 
mitlee on foreign trade ? united kingdom, where there was the 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, most condensed population employed in 
that by the discussion that had takhn ^anufactures^the parish of Bcthnal- 
place on this subject, he was placed in the , green. That parish contained 50,000 
dinicult situation of having his silence and people, dependent on the silk manufiic* 
his declarations alike misconstrued. If, ture fur support. The petition was signed 
however, there had been any inconve- by 7,000 persons all housekeepers, who 
nience resulting to the trade from the ex- stated that they apprehended their entire 
pectationsexistiug respecting the remission ruin from the abolition of the restrictions 
of the Wine-dpties, he could say that the on the importation of Foreign silks. They 
gentlemen eng[aged in that firadehadgratui- expressed themselves in temperate lan- 
touslyand entirely brought the inconveni* guage, thanked the House and the chan- 
ence on themselves. Nothing which he had cellor of the Exchequer for the postpone- 
said in that House, nor in his communica- ment of the day of their destruction till 
tion with those geutlemen, from whom he 1826, and prayed that it might be further 
.had derived most valuable information, postooned till 1829. 
could have justified an expectation that the Mfr. Calcrqft presented a petition from 

matter was to be taken up by him, at the retail silk dealers of Westminster, 
least as a matter of course. He had, it praying that their claims for compensation 
was true, never disguised the opinion might be considered. These petitioners 
yrhich he entertained, that the productive- stood in a situation of peculiar hardship, 
ness of the duties was not commensurate and be trusted their claims would be taken 
with the ratd of them, and that therefore into consideration by the right hon. gentle* 
a primftfaciecase was made out, why those (pan opposite. Most of these retail 
duties should be reduced ; but be bad dealers had large pieces of silk pn band, 
alwajrs persevered in reserving the ex* to the extent of 16(^ 170, or 180 yards, 
jtfMnon of an''oninion as to the fit time, from which what wtfs technically called 
fm^ritering them. It was to be recol- the fag*end, 'rn^gjsting of a piece of 
lected, Aat in touching these duties, two or three inches appended to a small 
they were al&cting a very material branch portion of the silk, bad b^tn cut, as a 
of revenue ; and though in time the in- pattern to show their custonesrs. Now, 
erease of consumption might make up the whatever might be the dimensions or the 
loss to the revenue, there was no doubt, value of a piece of silk, if a wnall portion 
that, from the allowance that would be at the fagg- end* were cut o^ in this way, 
necessarily made on stock in hand, there the whole was. considered ris a cut piece, 
would be, for the time, a considerable and the holder was coQ^equently pre- 
toss. At that moment, therefore, when eluded from availing hiobelf of the draw- 
they w,ere dealing witli >other branches of back to which he was entitled for uncut 
^ the reventte,-and making, in various ways, pieces of silk. In many cases, retail 
'a considerable sacrifice, he considered wders would not, from this cause, receive 
Mhaaglfimtified in witliholdiog any exprea^ ,aae-fbw^ of the allowance to which they 
sion oTitis spuiion on the subject^- Gpe if era eouitably entitled. The only oiuwer 
vefnment could not do every tmpg at whttdi Md[ been urged inidnst granting 
once; imd even if they could suilbr the compensation to tihe petitiraers was, that 
loss arising to the revenue, it would not it was not usual to niakeaJlowancesto re- 
bc dsMralm. by so general a obanga, to tail dealers, but it should be recollected, 
throw’alhtinde into confusion. that it was competent to diese retail 

. .JdK’ Wallaee.aaiit that If the' sulijeet dealers to ddiver their goods into the 
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^rarehouse aod to receive an allowance for tiaUVnedessary to enable tliem to compete 
that portion of silk which waa uncut, with^he foreign manufacturer. In the 
The hon. memher for Coventry had, witli firs wlace, labour waa not free from raik 
Ilia accuatomed zeal and attention to the atriuuon in thia country : the committee 
intereata of hia constituenta, obtained a wer^ ^wai^ , that the attempt which had 
compensation for the holders of such a been^ mMI| last session to repeal the ISth 
piece of ribbon as he (Mr. C.) now held Geo Srd. o. 68, had not been auccesaful, 
in his hand, consisting of 18 yards at 2d. imd that a considerable, branch of the 
a yard. Now, if the holders of a piece silk manufacture tv’ss consequently still 
of ribbon of 18 yards, of the value of Sr. confined to a particular district. Tliia was 
had been considered entitled to an allow- not the caseinFirance,for, in theyear 1786, 
ance, surely the holders of pieces of silk the regulations of a shnilar description at 
of the value of 10/. or IS/, ought not Lyons were repealed, and labour was 
to be precluded from compensation, now subject to no restrictions in that 
merely because a small portion at the ,coQntrv. In this respect, therefore, the 
fag-end had been cut off by way of pat- ^nglisn manufacturer would .be wholly 
tern. unable to compete with the foreigner. 

The Chaneeliar the Exchequer He humbly submitted, on the part of 
thought that, as the House was shortly his clients, that some protection was os'- 
going into the committee on the siik sentially necessary to tno throwsters, that 
trade, it would be better A> reserve the they might not be left at the mercy of 
discussion of this subject for that com- foreign countries for the 'material which 
mittee. ^ they required iff their manufactures. It 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had been in- was generally admitted, that our mills 
structed by that part of his constituents were superior to those in Italy, and yet 
interested in this measure, to support the such was, the difference of the price ef 
prayer of the petition. He begged to labour between . the two countries, -that 
observe tliat, up to Friday last, the pe- the article which it vitould cost eight shil- 
titioners were wholly unaware that the lings in the pound to produce, in thia 
provisions of the act would have such an country, the Italiaiis could fijrnish for 
operation. They were anxious that the four. Now, France grew the article, ■ 
whole subject should be discussed, and he and she could come into this .country, 
was quite sure, that when that difcussion purchase Bengal silk, carry i^ duty free, 
took place, the right hon. gentleman to Italy, and change it into orcanzine, and 
would see the fairness of their claims, actually place it in the loom roar shillings 
and be ready to accede to them. As twA in the pound cheaper than ISpglandi The 
classes of traders had received compeiS* question, then, to be considered was tbis-i* 
sation, it would be extremely hard on would the material be put .in tho bands 
these petitioners, if an allos/anceVere not qf the manufacturer, unde^ the new re- . 
extended to them. He .approved of the gulations, upon such terms as would 
general principles of the proposed mea- able him to meet the competitiffh whieft 
sure ; at the 'rame time he thought the would be opposed to him I He submitted 
claims of the fe petitioners justly entlded that this would not be the case, and that 
to the equitable consideration of Uiechan- the throwsters were entitled to some pro^ 
cellor of the Exchequer. tection, until such time as tlie impvove- 

Ordered to he on the. table. ment in our manufactures would enable 

The House ihen resolved itself into a them to overcome the disadvantages ari^ 
committee upon the Silk- trade bill, and sing from the low rate of labour in other . 
counsel were called in, and heard at the countries. He would beg to direct the 
bar, in behalf of the petitioners against attention of the committee to the evidence 
the bill. of Mr. Hall, who was examined before 

Mr. Hisrmon opened their case. the House of Lords. He stated, that'l:^' 

recited the various aete of pmrliament by Lyons, and had there even 

which the trade' had, up to the present irWiacl^ne, which greatly faaclitated tha 
time, been regulated and maintained .manufaimre of the 'article* and-oa hie 
that the present 'was hot a proper period .return' to this country it obtained the 
for altering the laws by which the silk, approbation of many pmpns in the trade, 
manu^cture was protected, because the ; and shortly after ha - obtained a patens 
manufactorOrs in this oountty possessed for- the improvomenfe -'CMsldenbie 
none oft the advantages whtdi were essen- forts weiw since madh- to iberease the use 
vni. Y . A P 
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of tlieae mtehines, but, with all Iw ex- brought over, and under ' circumstances 
ertions, only sixty of them had beeiluntrq- which would render it hopeless fjr the 
dueed into operation. Acitording ib the Ei^lisb manufacturer to attempt compe- 
evideneo of Mr. Hall, this machiny was titioii. Mr. Hall states, that when he was 
of as nstfeh consequence to tt \ sily rade, at Paris, an offer had been made, to him 
at the invention of sir U. Arkjffl^t had to supply him with any quantity.uf manu- 
bcen to the cotton' trade. It must there- factured silks he might choose to select, 
fore be obvious, that it would be impos- and to deliver them in any part of Lon- 
tible to compete with the French market, don, for an insurance of 10 per cent; so 
whilst they possessed this valuable ma- that, instead of being an advantage, the 
ebine, and we were without it. Now this protecting duties operated as a boon to 
machine could not be carried into full smugglers. Another great objection was 
effect by the time the bill before the House this — it was well known, that the manu- 
would conic into operation. The manu- facturers of China could manufacture the 
facturer, therefore, would still ^ require, article at one-half less than any country 
protection. What he had been instructed in the world, in consequence of which the 
to submit to the House was, that, if the Americans would naturally resort to that 
measure were carried into execution at market. On behalf -of his clients he 
the time specified, it would be productive submitted that some enlargement of the 
of the most serious injury; and that fur- time should be granted; five years at 
ther time should be g^ranted, in order to least would bb required, and perhaps even 
enable them to meet tlie competition with two years more would be necessary. The 
which they would have *to contend. In great manufacturing supply commenced 
France, where iilk was raised, no monopoly at' the close of the year, and continued till 
was given to the silk grower, and the the following spring ; so that in the pre- 
manufacturers could purchase,, in what- sent year, the operation of the measure 
ever country they got the commodity, could have little effect, as tlie season was 
on the most advaptageous terms ; and far advanced. In the next year its effects 
through the means of the machine to would be more felt, but in the July of 
which ho had adverted, and the compare- 1826, what manufacturer would embark 
lively lotv rate of wages, they could put his capital, with a certainty that in a short 
the material into the loom at four shiliines period a most formidable competition 
, in the pound cheaper than England. If would be raised up against him, and when 
our machinery had undergone a consider- the competitors would commence under 
able improvement, still the difference circumstances highly favourable to them ? 
in the valup of labour would give them fit would not be the mere chance intro- 
» great advantage. What, then, must be auction of the commodity in 1826 that 
tbe suMriorijiy whilst they were in posses- would be tc*be apprehended ; but a great 
of this nta$;hine, and we were without quantity* of the article would be previously 
The inference which he wished to prepared, ainMam supplies of silks would 
draw from these statements, and which be kept in a stMo or readiness in ware- 
must be obvious to the committee, .was bouses, until tbe moment '^tad arrived for 
this, that some additional time was essen- their introduction. The capitalists, whose 
tially necessary to enable tbe English prop«rty was at present enmarked, would 
manufiicturer to compete with the foreign receive the drawbacks now, and would 
market.' Tbe English and the foreign have time to make armogeraents for retir- 
manufacturers do not at present stand ing before the measure should come into 
upon equal terms : and until that equality operation; but there would not be time 
could, in Bome.i>degree, be accomplished, for other capitalists to prepare for em- 
ao extensive an alteration should not be barking their capitals. He was prepared 
carried into execution. It might be said, to support the statements he had saomit- 
V* ^ provided for, there is a pro- Ped to the Committee by tbe most incon- 

j . . * ... .... iro^grtible evidence. He had anxiously 

by a close examination of 
all the details of the subject, to compress 
what be bad to say into the smallest pus- 
siMe compass, in order to bring under tbe 
view of the Cooiinittee aU the prominent 
points of the subject, that they might tlie 
more eaiily see the objects to wiiich he 


Muvng uuiy 01 tnirty per cent. ' ouu 
the Connnitiee would allow hina.to atp:b, 
that, aecordioB to the evident of Mr. 
Mall, there w|a very little diAculty in 
eyailin(( the pa^jpuent of Umm dutiex. if 
th# eftide were trowed ko .be introduced 
into tbi^ uountry, nadir ony pystein of 
proteeelog duties, any quantity asight be 
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instructed to solicit their serious the wferds three hundred pounds weight/* 
attei^pn.— The learned gentleman then in thXcIause recited, there should be in« 
withdrew from the bar. trodiued the words and in entire piccc8| 

^^he five first clauses of the silk-trade or s|^ch as Ij^ltve been only cut for exhi- 
' bm^^re then read and agreed to, without bitingj^alterna thereof.*’ 
any amhndihents. expressed his satisfuction 

The- Chancellor qf^ the Exchequer then at the vel^ frank manlier in which the 
informed the confmittee, that the next chancellor of the Exchequer had met the 
clause was that to which the petition pre- objection to which he bad alluded, when 
sented by the hon. member for Wareham he presented the petition from the m6r« 
particularly adverted. The clause was cers of Westminster that evening. That 
as follows : — ** And be it further enacted, attention and promptitude were in unison 
That it shall be lawful for any person to with flie right lion, gentleman’s general 
bring and deposit, on or before the said conduct whenever the interests of any 
2.5th day of March, 1824, in any ware- of the community were concerned, 
house to be approved of by the cummis- »and reflected the greatest credit upon 
sioners of Customs, any raw silk, or any 4iim. He, therefore, did not dd^pair, that 
thrown silk, on winch the duties of Cus- having gone so far to relieve the great 
toms sliall have been p^id (not being less body of the trade in question, the right 
ill quantity than three hundred pounds hon. gentleman would proceed a step fur- 
weight), there to be kept and received in Iher. If lie would grant the drawback to 
such manner ns the commissioners of cut pieces of silk of thirty yards| he would 
Customs shall direct, until after the said afford great religf to the dealers, and by 
twenty-fifth day of March, 1824.*’ Such so doing put an end to evi^y complaint, 
was the provision of the bill as it now Mr. IVaUaco apprebenaed, that if the 
stood. The committee therefore percciv- committee once departed from the definite 
cd, that there was no specific provision principle,* as laid doivn in the suggestion 
between cut and uncut goods, and that of his right hon. friend, namely, to limit 
no quantity under S00/A.9. weight would be the drawback to pieces uncut, or such as 
received. He had already stated it to be were cut merely for the exhibiting of pat- 
his view of the question, that some distinct terns, a very undue preference woulu be 
line should be drawn, and liis original im- given to the dealer in London, and denied 
pression was, that the natural line should to the dealer in the country. With the 
be, to confine the bounty or draw-back to latter description, the stock ons hand con-* 
uncut silk goods. He felt, however, that sisted of cut pieces under thirty yards; 
any such line of distinction would be ac- and on what principle couIiL relief, if af- 
companied with difficulties. Amongst the.s^ forded to the London mercer, be denied 
he admitted the case put ^by the hon. to tliem? The best principle was, to re- 
member for Wareham, nam^‘iy\ t>$it pieces fuse the bounties altogether tb pieces cut 
of silk large in quantity were cut, but 4br the purposes of sale., 
merely cut for the exhibiting of patterns Mr. Alderman fVodel hoped, 9 tliat me 
and not for sale. He had no objection relief would be general, and extend to the 
to the intro'iuction of words into the whole of the retail trade, whether in town 
clause that he had read to meet that case; or country. He suggested to the chan- 
and in expressing Ids willingness to pro- cellor of the Excfiequer, that it^ was the 
vide for that case, he trusted that the practice of the silk trade to get pieefls cut 
House and the parties interested would irom the loom, and that, as the provision 
admit, that he bad gone aa far as reason now stood, the relief of drawbacKs would 
and fairness claimed. If the draw*back8 not be applicable to such pieces, 
were to be granted on every piece of Mr. Alderman TAofnjnon adverted to 
goods merely because it amounted to the exaggerated impression that had been < 
thirty yards, the committee must feel tb^ circulated abroad with respect to the SU 
the principle would go further. Oo.piec^ mount of these drawbacks. H had bem 
cut for sale, no matter wliat number oi ^.tated most erroneously at a million. ^ He 
yards, it should, be recollected that the had bwja informed by a *vkry eminent 
dealer had already sold at a profit. In person in the silk line, on whose Veracity 
the impossibility of meeting every case, he could repose the .ftiUeit t^nfidenoe, 
the reasonable course was, to adopt some that it would not exc6^ from' S50,(Wl. 
definite principle* Acting upon that im- to 260,pO(V* lndeedj hd believed he might 
pression, he bad no objection that after take ijjl^n Inm^lf tttsayiUiist 
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ance of drawbacks was extended tfi| cut 
lileces of silk of thirty yards or undQ^ the 
iH^creased amount under that|head muld 
irat estiAed 25,0001. That amhunt, Uui^h 
little to parliament to grant, »as, when 
thrown upon thirty or forty pstemia in 
trade to bear, a considerable pressure. 
He thought the House was bound in duty 
hot to overlook the interests of the Lon- 
don retail dealers. He trusted the mem- 
ber for Wareham would move an ameod- 
raent to allow the drawback to pieces of 
thir^ yaids. 

Mr. Birch was of opinion, that the re- 
lief intended to be given by this claiwe 
would be useful only to the dealer, and | 
not to the public. * 

Lord A', Hamilton observed, that the 
statement of the hon. member who had 
just sat down went to justify the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in removing all 
bounties whatsoever. He did not think 
the regulation now proposed was of such 
a nature as Would effect the whole object 
which the right hon. gentleman intended. 
He ought to lay down some principle, 
some^ distinctive line, and to abide by it. 
Mo sold he would admit cut articles to draw 
the bounty. Now, hd asked whether there 
was any specific quantity up to whidi he 
would allow the bounty to he paid? 

Mr. IK. Williams said, that the hon. 
^tnbOT ibr Nottingham was not at all 
vneonsistem, in the argument he had Used. 
His assertim Was, that the draw^ck 
would be of ^ service to the public, but 
would benent the^ mercer, who would put 
the amount bis pocket. He was pre- 
cisely of the* same opinion. The mercer's 
"pw^t was at presept so considerable, that 
On large tarders he could abate 3d. or 4d. 
per yard, and not sell at a loss; and by 
this provision they were about to increase 
his profit. He mneeived the measure ori- 
ginu^ introduced was a wise one; and, 
fully 'impressed with that idea, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have his 
ftrenuous support. In his opinion that 
right hon. geutl^an had 'been too anx- 
ious .to' meet the wishes of those who op- 
post^ this measure; and he thought it 


Silk Trkde, 


ClSBO 


to opposition. By looking only to .thd 
general advantage bf his country^ be 
would be certain to command the appro- 
bation and gratitude of all disinterested- 
persons. . ' 

Mr. Cakraft said, that the argument- 
of the bon. member went to an extraor- 
dinary length. According to him, tho 
chancellor of the Exchequer ought to* 
adhere to his first proposition, be it good 
Or bad. The bon. member ought, how- 
ever, to recollect, that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already altered his 
plan. The importation of foreign silk was 
to have commenced on the 5th of July, 
fl824; but the right hon. gentleman had 
reconsidered the matter; and, in conform- 
ity with representatumit which bad been 
made to him on the sul^ect, the importa- 
tion of foreign silk was postponed till July 
1826. Such evil counsel as had been 
given by the hon. member was sufiicient 
to corrupt even a chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The hon. member said, that at 
present, the mercer could afford, on large 
or^rs, to ^ve up 9d. or 4(/. in the yard. 
What, then, would be the effect, if this 
drawback were allowed ? Why, he would 
then be enabled to abate or 8<f. per 
y&rd. He hoped the right lion, gentleman 
would carry his measure of relief a little 
ftirtlier, and that it would be extended to 
remnants of silk, consisting of thirty or 
forty yards. 

Mr. W. Williams said, he had never 
argued, that the chancellor of the Ex- 
drequer should persist in a measure when 
once broughiijti, whether it was right or 
wrong. ^ Ue had stated, and he would 
again-vtate, that the right hon. gentleman 
had anxiously attended to all parties. He 
bad conceded more than enough; and 
the more he conceded, the' more would 
bo demanded. He should be ashamed of 
himself if bo acted like some of those 
gentlemen who were continually goading 
ministers to adopt the princi^e bf free 
and unfettered trade, but who, the mo- 
ment' an attempt was made to act upon 
that principle, imviediately turned round 
end thwasted the experiment by every 


no &rther concessions, but Vo nift up tb 
uttt^bich seemed 'to be Jiist towards all 
The right hon." j^ntleman must 
that it was totifily imp^ible to 
ptmn ey^y body.. He.onglit tostand 
npim V lireit principle, and vm i^tfiance 


Would have been much better if he had jrieans in their power. He believed the 
'stood firmly on the proposition first made ^eMUres proposed by ministers were caU 
to that House. It would be wise to malsir culated to serve the oi^t Interests of thb 


country; and impressed with tbatieeling, 
he should be ashamed of hlmBelf if he did 
not give them his huifible'bttt strenuous 
support. 

The amendment suggested by the eban-^ 
edior of the Exchequer,' extending the 
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^aitOKbttck to such pieces as had only been i mL A. Smith expressed his doubts 
cuitlbr exhibiting the patterns thefeof. how Iv it Stould be ptacticable to etcc r^ 
was agreed to. • tain that pie^s profming to be cut mew 

-■s3Ir. Hume then noted to add the fd- ly for exhibiting patterns, had not beco 
lowlog^wocds. or to pieces, being out. cut for sa|& 

of not l^s than thirty yards in length..** Mr. i^ihies observed, that in the first’ 
Mr.*Aartng professed hinself at a loss place there was the declaration of the 
to comprehend what the hon. member for < denier ; from which, if doubted, there 
Weymouth meant by advising the chan- *Ould be an appeal to the officer. But 
ceilor of the Exchequer to make a stand, the fact was. that the general length of 
The only object which any man could the pieces was well known. Iftheamend- 
have in view on this subject Was. to endea- meht.were adopted, every piece must be' 
vour to do his duty to ail parties concer* measured, which would be productive of 
ned. With respect to cut pieces, it Ought the greatest trouble and inconvenience, 
to be recollected, that a great portion of Mr. Calcrq^ remarked, that the trubbld 
the stock of the country dealer consisted ' ^nd indbnveniencc would be on the part 
of cut pieces. And where would be of the owner of the goods. If he thought 
the greater difficulty of making a return they would not be compensated by the 
of the duty on cut pieces of thirty yards allowance, he would not undergo them, 
in length, when sent to the warehouses, Tlie Committee divided, for thq 
than on whole pieces? ToTlImit the mea- Amendment 30; Against it 76: Major- 
sure to cut pieces of that length would ity 46. * 

exclude kll scraps, remnants. Ac. lie On the cldusd being read which fixe^ 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would the 5th July, 1826, as the*period at which 
not adhere so rigidly to his principles as the prohibition on the importation of To^ 
to deny this concession. He strongly re- reign silks was to cease. 

Commended also, that the valuation of the Mr. lidrinv begged to bo allowed td 
duty to be allowed as drawback might say a few parting wo^ds. The committee 
take place in the shops of the dealers in had heard, in a speech firom counsel^ 
silk. Tlic country dealers declared that which to him seemed to be most satbfa6« 
nothing could be more easy than for the tory and impressive, although he waa 
excise officers in the different towns to take sorry- to observe tliat it did not appear to 
the stock of the dealers in silk at their re- have produced much eficct oiv the cork 
spcctivc shops. Such a proceeding would mittee, that the manufacturers were da- 
suve much of the trouble and inconveni- cidedly of opinion, that the period at 
cni'c that must result from sending the which tlic competition of for^gn ibdnu- 
gnnds to the warehouses. y facturers was to be admitteH was much 

'I'he Chancellor of the Ef.\jhequer said, too early. With a view of recording his 
that the paramount difficulty in this case ^pinion, rather than with any hope of 
had been, to carry the principle into 'effect inducing the committee to adop^ his 
with as little inconvenience as possible to position, he should move as on amende 
the dealers. If the suggestion of the hon. ment. to substituie ** the fiflli of July 
gentleman were adopted, government 1829,” for the words. “ the fifth of JuW 
would be obliged tb send Custom-house 1826 thereby complying With the wisn 
nllicers to every town in the kingdom, expressed to that House by a number of 
and heaven knew where 'they were to petitioners on the^subjebt. Even suppogi 
find them ? Officers had been sent to mg the measure a right one. those who 
Nottingham, because the silk-manafactore were deeply interested in It Conceived 
was carried on there, and they had also that five years were indiBpenstoble to epa- 
been stationed at all the sea-ports. Per- ble them to meet (if meet they couid] 
sons, therefore. Who were included In lus the competition with which they wierO 
amendment, would naturally find - thdw threatCdeS. With regard to the policy of 
way to the officers at the nearest station;^ choosing the silk trade as that On whicH 
With regard to the hmendment, it was this first experiment of libessl commercial 
quite clear that the ftirtber the principle policy was to be tried, be could hot help 
of remitting duty was pushed^ toe more remarking, that it seented somewhat ex- 
would the difficulties in carrying the mea- traOrdinalty. while the. lihen atod woollen 
sure into execuUon be multimied. He and dk^er 'trades whre l^owed to remain 
therefore felt it bis duly to 'oppose it. untou^i^ that hb tti^ty's govCrnmcoi 
Mr.* Philips Btfppdrtcd the amendmeht. shotda idltct,' for the purpoic' ormakiii^ 
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an experiment of the principles odfree time to challenge competition, and.JU> 
trade, ah article of which it w^if well throw the trade as open as the mos^jibe- 
Itnown that, in this country, |it had always ral advocate for free trade could require, 
laboured under great diaaiivantages. * For But, the fact was, they were proceeding 
himself, he was persuaded that the expe* without any information ; and goverjontiint 
liment would be unsuccessful. \SEbe hon. had done the same. The right h^h. gen- 
gesitleman then proceeded to rCad a let- tleman and his coadjutors thought they 
ter addressed by the committee of the had done enough when they talked of free 
silk trade at Derby, to the committee of trade and liberal principles ; and one hon. 
manufacturers in the metropolis, in which gentleman, a true political economist, 
it was stated, that while they wished for was so enthusiastic in bis praise of the 
compensation on the stock in han^ the measure, as to say, that he liked it better 
trade in Derby was dissatisfied with the because there was no reciprocity. If 
measure of the chancellor of the Exche- such was the. hon. gentleman’s opinion, 

a uer. Of this he was quite certain, that be had no hesitation in saying, that he 
le repreuntations against it fKm all 'differed from him, in a case where there 
parts of the kingdom would, before long,* was so much to be hazarded. Though 
become both numerous and serious, he was far from expectijig, that any thing 
Many persons, it was true, would be wil> he could say would influence the opinion 
ling to take the bounty now, though per- of the committee, he should feel it his 
fectly conscious of their inability to main* dut^ to move an amendment, chiefly with 
tain a competition with France ; and it a view to record his own opinion upon 
was not unreaMnable to« suppose, that the subject. The hon. member accord- 
these persons would afterwards turn round ingly, concluded with moving, that, for 
upon the measure, when they had secured the .5 th of July, 1826, should be substi- 
the temporary advantage which they had tuted the 5th of July, 1829, as the period 
in view. The right hon. gentleman had at which foreign silks should be allowed 
taunted him with inconsistency ; but he to be imported 

was not aware that h*e had so committed Mr. Jt. Gordon said, he could not help 
himself. His opinions had been always remarking that many of the advocates for 
in favour of free trade, and they still re- free trade drew every strange distinction, 
mained so ; but in carrying the principle They were all friends, cordial friends, to 
into effect, he was anxious that they the principle of free trade ; but, the mo- 
hhould proceed with caution. To select roent any particular measure was attempt* 
this trade, vrith all the advantage on the ed, which affected their interests, or thein-^ 
Mde of the F'rench, for the purpose of terestsoftheir constituents, the principle of 
trying the experiment of free trade, was trade was opposed without any besita* 
little short Jkf absolute folly. Besides, tion. He often heard the hon. gentle* 
they had not the opinion of any body of man whp^spokb last,' quote Adam Smith 
mon to induce them to believe, that the* with oj^lause, though he was now dispus* 
coB^titibn could he maintained against ed to cavil with the political ecouomists. 
the French manufacturer. The limitation The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, 
of time was another point to which he he did not wish to prolong the ciiscussion, 
objected. It appeared to him, that the but there were some observations in the 
presqpt limitation was the most inconve- speech of the hon. member for Taunton, 
nieut that could be asugned. He would to which be was desirous to offer some 
radier that it should be taken earlier or reply. The hon. gentleman wished the 
more remote. As it was, the whole trade House to understand, that there was no 
woyl^ be para^sed for two years ; for acquiescence on the part of the trade to 
thoi^, who thougnt they could not meet this measure, and had alluded to a letter 
the competition would draw in t those from the manufacturers at Derby, to shew 
who doubted would proceed wiA di^ that their opinions were unfavourable to 
dsnee ; and nobody would, enter with ^e experiment. With the permission of 
Ipirit into the. trade. If.they w;ere qu^ the House he also would r;>ad a letter 
^re of the soundness of me. pri.npiples which lie had received Jrum the trade 
upon which they were about to li^islate, established in Derby, jn which they en- 
lie wotdd have them wait, until they could closed a copy of tlie letter quoted by the 
ascerttiint.from some satisfactory source, bon. gentleman and sent to the committee 
thet our machinery was equp||p. the ma* in London. In that letter it was stated, 
ebineryaof France. Then fsui|ih| he,the that though a few of. the body jn that 
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\Asjqe had doubts as to the possibility of conQ[nued from 6f e years Xo six yMri» 
maintaining a competition with the French, until ^he year 1780, when they were im- 
they were all ready and willing to makc^the posed for a j^eriod of fourteen years, and 
? 5 ial at the time assigned by government, then they were found so advantageous 
appi-cxyjng as they did of the principle upon that they were made perpetual. He wish* 
which '^bhe measure was founded. He ed that::$iie persons engaged in the silk 
was sAso desirous to allude to the opi- trade shobld at least have a period of five 
nions expressed by the silk trade in Man* years allowed them to make preparations. 
Chester, where there existed as sound a ifthey were not entitled to this as a matter 
knowledge upon such subjects as in any of right, they were as a matter of indul- 
partofthe kingdom. It was stated by gence. He highly respected the motives 
those persons in the roost distinct manner, of the chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that (hey approved of the reduction of the had no doubt he proposed the present 
duticsalludedto.butfeltalivelyalarmat the measure with the best intentions for the 
opposition which the measure might encoun* public service; but it was a most unpo* 
ter in parliament. They moreover impres* pular measure, and would lead Jto a revoiu« 
sed upon government the importance of^^tion in a trade which now gavecmploymeo.t 
perseveringinits 05.8 m^eaaure fraught with to many thousand people. He thought 
the most decided advantages to the silk more time should be granted, that preju- 
trade of this country. These facts, he dices might be removed if the opposition 
submitted, were a sufficient proof, that was founded in error, and an opportunity 
the objections among the trade were not so afforded of detecting the fallacy of the 
general ns the hon. gentleman would seem measure before it led to ruin, if it should 
to insinuate. As to the duty on organ* turn out to be founded oi> false principles, 
zinejte would allow that it was higher than He was not a convert to those principles 
was consistent with the principle applied of political economy which were at present 
to the duty on raw silk; 'but, whatever prevalent; but one thing was quite clear, 
alarm might be felt in this country, he that if the House were now so enlightened, 
understood that the manufacturers in our ancestors mUst ’have been most pro- 
France were still more alarmed, when foundly ignorant [hear, hear ! from Mr. 
they considered the advantage which the Hume j. The hon. member called **hearf * 
adoption of this free principle was likely but under this ignorance the country had 
to afford the Kritish manufacturer in the not gone to ruin; on the contrary, the 
foreign markets. He did not mean to principles which were now sought to bo 
say, that the alarm was well founded on set aside had conducted the^:ountry to 8 
the part of France : it might or it might pitch of commercial greatness which no 
not, but the existence of it was a proof other nation had ever attained. The ma« 
of the different opinions entertained on nufacturers he understood, had proposed 
the subject at least. ^to the chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 

Mr. Baring repeated, that those who 'would extend the period to nve y^rs, 
con8entc?d to the measure were misled by they would resign the drawback, which 
a desire for the present bounties. would probably amount to 500,000/. By 

Mr. Fatjoelt Buxton said, he was ready extending the period too, the country 
to take his share of the obloquy which would gain 750,000/. of revenue, making 
might attach to those who opposed the a total of 1»250,000/. which the Country 
present measure. In the reply of the would save by granting the prayer of the 
right hon. the chancellor of the Exche- manufacturers. This was an argument 
quer, he had not heard one word as to the which he thought should h^v^aome weighl 
essential point, whether the period was to with the boo. member fer Aberdeen. The 
be postponed from the year 1826 to the measure would also give satisfaction to 
year 1829 or not. He looked at this a|l classes; and therefore be thought it 
question principally with a view to ti^ worthy the atteniion of the cbaoceflor of 
interests of the labouring classes, whd'* the Exchequer. 

were the people most concerned. This * n Mr. PAiU/ir said, that the silk trade had 
experiment of- a free trade had been not been improved, in point of machinery 
already tried. In 1761 the prohibitions like other trades, becauseithad wanted the 
had been repealed for five years; hut, at stimulus of com|ieiitioD^ He had observed, 
the end of that time, such, a quantity of that up to a very late period, the towns in 
misery bad^ resulted tlierefrom, that tney * Chesiure and Staffordshire, where this 
•were again imposed, and were afterwards maaufimtoiy was estsblbbed, had not .in* 
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eiMisd. Now, however, they were i|Kvea- him to state in his plaee Uuit they dhpiitfE' 
•hig, and he had no doubt that if^ne re* concur in the prayer of the petiti<dtpre- 
stricUeae were removed, the trade in a seated a fcvr days ago, and thought that 
ahoit time would make a still greater any further extension of time would onJ^ 
progress* One difficulty in ^e way of be an injury. The greatest ii^urV' wfiich 
-the manUfiicturers was the ^talfields the trade could sufier would be from vacil- 
aotst and he hoped the chancellor of the lation on the part of the chancelloi' of the 
Exchequer would not allow what passed Exchequer. 

last year - to prevent him from again Mr. Laltleton, on behalf of the silk 
tiringing forward a measure to repeal those trade of Staftbrdshire, disowned any par- 
note. In eonsequence of them, an article ticipation in the compromise offered hy 
which was made at Manchester for 6d. per the hon. member for Taunton ; not that 
jrard, could not be made in London under the manufacturers would object to the ex- 
14d. Another difficulty arose from the tension of time, if given to them, but they 
manner inwhich the East India CompAiy ^ would not give up the remission of duties 
administered the government of* India. V promised them to obtain it. 

At present, it was not possible to senu Mr. Ellice asked the chancellor of the 
out a confidential tderk to India, and in Exchequer, if it would ndt be possible to 
consequence, the silk trade with that extend the period from July to October, 
country could not be conducted with ad- 1826, as that would give the trade the 
Vantage. At present, he knew that in benefit of a whole year? Like the hon. 
'Lancashire there was a greater demand member for Staffordshire, he was instruc- 
jfor . machinery , than couM be supplied, ted not toconsent to the compromise recom- 
Taking these difficulties into consideration, mended by the hon. member for Taunton, 
and thinking, as he did, that it would ena- It was his opinion, that we might, in a 
ble us better to meet them, he hoped the short lime, successfully compete with 
chancellor of the Exchequerwould extend France. In some brandies we were cer* 
the time for oneyeai;. tainly behind that country; but he had no 

Mr. Wynn explained the conduct of doubt, iflhe principles of free trade were 
the Board of Contrd in having refused the extended to the necessaries of life, that 
iappKcation of a young gentleman, spoken we should in a short time, be able to sur- 
lo on a previous evening, to be allowed to pass her. 

S I out to the East indies to trade in silks. Mr. Hume assured the hon. member 
e knew positively that no such applica- for Taunton, that his fears as to our being 
tion had evel->been made. An application deficient in point of machinery were 
had indeed been made to permit a clerk wholly groundless. He had lately seen 
to go to the-house of Palmer and compa- evidence to prove that, in every branch 
ny, which was refused ; but no application except the silk trade, our machinery 
. Whatever had been made to allow a clerk; was decidedly supenor to that of every 
ao''ko out for the special purpose of pro- nation in Europe : and he was quite con- 
moung tfte silk trade. vinced, that we were behind in this par- 

Mr. Htddimand explained, that it was ticular branch, only in consequence or the 
not expedient to send out a clerk for this restraints and shackles which had been 
Special purpose, as it added much to the imposed on that trade. He trusted that 
expense." He thought . our advantages the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
were greater than those possessed by proceed steadily in his project. 

FVance. l%e silk of Italy might bie Mr. Alderman Thompson was for post- 
broueht froUi that country at an expense poning the operation of the measure till 
which was very/trifling compared to Its Octoror, so as to secure the manufacturers 
. value. We derived grnt advantages and dealers in the transactions of the 
from our trade with India ; and he bwi no sommer trade. 

doubt that, in a few years, we slloulti ex* J Mf. Alderman Brid^ thought the 

S ort India silk both to France and Itsl]^ 4etter re^bytbe chanceflor of the Exche- 
lo was convinced, that the stimuluir quer of little consequence, as Manchester 
now to given to the silk trade would, in | was not a large silk manufacturing place, 
n shorttime, make our machinery superior l%e amendiDsent was negatived, 

to that of France. The nlk merchants, ^ M^. JSBice then rose to call the atten- 
wbo' tkhde on commissions'^^ nOI wish -tion of the chancellor of the Exchequer 
ti»r an e^iMsion of time. Ha tiwl ceoinv- to what he had before suggested, and to 
od a letted from some of thetti> beg|^ ask,ifit wouldnotbepossUileto ptistpone 
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" -'-Jlie Chancellor of the Exchequer repli- 
c^rViat first of all hu had intended that 
the 5th of January 1826, should be the 
period ; but, on communicating with the 
trade, they had suggested the 5lh of July, 
to which he bad acceded, and they had 
expressed themselves satislied. Now they 
asked for three months more; and he had 
no doubt, if that were granted, that they 
would then wish for another three months 
to get rid of their winter stock, as they 
now wanted to get rid of their summer 
stock. The hon. ^member had stated no 
sufficient reason why his request should be 
acceded to; and he therefore should 
adhere to the period now fixed. 

HOUSE OF •COMMONS. 

* Tuesday^ March 23. 

Game Laws Amexdm^nt bill,] Mr- 
James rose to present a petition from IMr. 
William Cobbett, against this bill. The | 
hon. member observed, that this .new i 
Game bill made a species of property of a ' 
vast variety of wild fowl, which were never 
before considered to be property. Tlie hon. 
member for Yorkshire seemed to have 
€)initicd scarcely a single bird except the 
wild goose ; which it was to be presumed 
lie had left out from reverence to the im- 
mortal Shakspcarc, who had said, that 

the wild goose soars aloft, unclaimed of 
any man.” The petitioner prayed, not 
onij' that the pending bill might be re« 
pealed, but that the House might be radi- 
cally reformed. 

Thu petition was then rendysettingfortli, 
<< That there is in the county of Sussex, a 
chain of land called forests,. extending* 
with scarcely any interruption, from tlie 
neighbourhood of lt}'c, on the borders of 
Kent, to that ofPotersfield in Hampshire ; 
that these forests, which thus run the 
whole length of the county, are upon an 
average equal in width to a third part of the 
county ; that the farms on the borders or in 
the interior parts of these forests, consist on 
an average of about one sixth part of arable 
and meadow laud, two sixth parts of un- 
derwood, and three sixth parts of heath 
and scrubby coppice, generally called for- 
est land ; that these farms are in geiici al 
rented by men of moderate pecuniary 
means, who mix with their farming, char- 
coal-making, hoop-mAcing, and the like ; 
that a large portion of the produce of 
these farms consists of rabbits, which 
abound exceedingly throughout the whole 
of these forests ; that it is the practice of 
VOL, X, 


thc&*c; loi'niers to have a number of rabbit 
traps^constantly set on ilicir farms ; that 
the rabbits f^icld a considerable part, per- 
haps a full third, of all the meat expended’ 
in the farm-houses in that part of Eng- 
land ; that, besides this the farmer looks 
to the riibbits which he sells to the hig- 
glers, who supply the London markets, for 
a part of the means of paying his rent, 
tythe, and taxes ; that when a farm is ta- 
ken in these parts the tenant counts mucli 
mo^eupon rabbits than he does upon sheen, 
and that without full power to take, kill, 
and consume, or sell the rabbits, and to 
tise nets and traps, in order to catch 
themfno man can pay either /ent or rates 
upon one of these farms, and indeed can- 
not live upon it at nil, seeing, that unless 
the rabbits be kept down, no corn or un- 
derwoods can be grown ; that a bill now 
before the House will, if it become a law, 
totally ruin this whole body of farmers ; 
that that bill purposes to violate all exist- 
ing leases ; that it proposes to take from 
these farmers, and to give to the landlord, 
the right to kill a*ul use and sell the rab- 
bits ; that in cases whep the ownership of 
the land is in the occupier, he must never- 
theless be ruined unless he be a man of 
great estate, seeing th.it none can use nets 
or traps but a gamekeeper, seeing that 
none but men of great estate are to have 
power to appoint gamekeepers, and seeing 
that unless the farmer can ffeely use n^ts 
and traps to catch rabliits„4)is land in the 
parts above-mentioned must be overrun, 
and he can grow no corn, *40 underwood, 
and cannot turn the rabbits to account ; 
that the petitioner’s rcluctancO to take up 
any portion of the precious time af the 
House would naturally suggf&t to him, 
that it is impossible for such a bill to 
pass, but that experience lias taught the 
humble petitioner to listen with great. cau- 
tion to such suggestions, and that, Resides, 
he can sec no reason to conclude that a 
bill, which has bi:cri not only received but 
read a second time by the House, may 
not also be passed by^hat same House ; 
that the petitioner therefore prays, that 
the House will not pass the aforesaid bill/ 
and that believing, as he sincerely does, 
that a bill so unjust nn^ revolutionary 
never could ijave been presented to a re- 
formed House of Commons, he most 
humbly prays, that the Hous'C may^ be 
speedily and radically vefcirincd.’' 

Mr. Stuart Worthy thought, from what 
had been stated about rabbits fn tiic peti- 
tion, that the petitioner could not have 

4 Q 
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read the bill,* seeing that it did not pro- I 
pose to make rabbits property. 

. Ordered to lie on the tablet 

Newyoondland Fisheries 
Mr. WUnua Horton rose to move^for leave 
to bring in a bill to make provision for 
the better conduct of the Fisheries on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and to consoli- 
date into one act the statutes in force re- 
garding them. The hon. member observ- 
ed, that this was but a small part of. the 
general bill which had, in the course of 
last session, been introduced with respect i 
to that colony, and which had been print- 
ed for the information of members.*’ That 
bill, which the House was aware had not 
been passed, was divided into five different 
beads. The first related to a revision of 
the courts of justice in the colony: the 
second had reference to questions of insol- 
vent^; the third contained clauses with 
respect to marriages ; the fourth was for 
the internal regulation and management of 
the town of St. John's ; and the last was 
for the consolidation of the several sta- 
tutes on the subject of the fisheries. . The 
l«ut part was the only one to which the 
bill now proposed to be brought in would 
lefer. The other parts would be formed 
into a separate bill, which would originate 
with the House of Lords. As the mject 
of tlio bill was so limited, he did not 
think it necessary to take up further time 
on the subjeci, or to go into any details 
upon the other parts, which would come 
more properly when they were before the 
House. 

After a fow words from Mr. Bright, who 
expaessed a hope, that any additions 
which bod'been made to this part of the 
measure since lost year would be marked 
as such, leave was given to bring in the 
bill. 

U 

Abolitioh of Slavery.]} [Mr.Hume» 
on presenting a petition from the minister, 
elders, deacons, and members of the Scots 
Church, in Well/ street, Mary.la-bonne, 
against the continuance of Slavery in the 
* West Indies, observed, that he intended 
to take an opportunity, upon some open 
day, of subm|||ing a motion to the House, 
the object o^vhich would be, to pledge 
the House, if possible, not to proceed to 
any measures .of emancipation of the 
negro slaves, infringing upon or endanger- 
ing private property, without afforwng 
yecompence or compensation to the hoU 
dcra. Vicious as the system of slavery 
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was, and no man deplored it more IM' 
he did, still he was deddedly of opinion, 
that* individuals unfortunately possessing 
property in the West Indies, were intitfod 
to protection. He was satisfied that the 
House would not consent to any act of 
robbery and injustice, however anahms it 
might be to put an end to slavery. The 
property in slaves was unquestionably 
odious and abominable; but that property 
hodbeen acquired under the sanction of the 
law, and the legislature ofthe country only 
was to blame. The slpve proprietor had 
as much right to be protected in Ae en- 
joyment of liis undoubted property as the 
lundholder or the land owner. Bethought 
Shat he could show, that it was not diffi- 
cult to keep faith jwitb, the West-India 
interest, and at the same time accomplish 
an object so desirable on the score 
humanity. * 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Aliek B1LL.3 Mr. Secretary Ped 
said, that he rose for the purpose of dis- 
charging a duty which he considered to 
be imposed upon him as a minister of the 
Crown. His object was, to request that 
parliament would continue to the execu- 
tive government, the possession of those 
powers which they already enjoyed, with 
respect to Aliens arriving into and residing 
in this country. In doing this, he felt that 
he laboured under some embarrassment, 
the nature of which must suggest itself to 
every gentleman who heardhim. Of late 
years, the subject had undergone repeated 
and detailed discussion, and it was 
probable that every argument in favour 
of and against the measure was fami- 
liar to the minds of the majority of the 
members present. He was, on the one 
hand, reluctant to weary the attention of 
the House by the repetition of arguments 
with which they were well acquainted ; 
whilst, on the other band, he was still 
more reluctant to have it supposed, that 
he passed over the question in silence, be- 
cause he considered it a matter of indiffier- 
ence, and not deserving of particular 
notice. He would therefore premr to sub- 
ject himself to the embarrassment occa- 
sioned by pursuing^ the former coarse, 
and proceed, certainly as briefly as he 
could, to state the nounds upon which he 
proposedtoeontinft the Alien Act,hoping 
that those gentlemen who considered that 
he was unnecessarily occupying their 
time, would excuse him, on account of 
the motives which induced him to do so. 
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• ^lle begged, in the first instance, to re- stder what real weight they possessed* 
inindtthe House of the precise nature of The first objection to the act, and that 
the provisions of the Alien act, passed in which had been put forward in the mott 
1816, which contained material modifica- prominent manner, was, that it was acoin- 
iions of the act which was in force during plete departure from the ancient policy of 
the war. The act of 1816, which it was the country with regard to aliens, which 
proposed to continue, provided, that every it was said had always afforded them ahos- 
alien should give, at the port where he pitable reception into thiscountry,andlibe* 
disembarked, a description of his name ral treatment whilst they remained in it. He 
and profession, and of the country from did not wish to detract from the charao 
whence he came, to an oflScer appointed ter which this country had justly obtained 
there to receive it ; and a penalty was at- for Ihe hospitable conduct which it had 
tached to a wilful disregard of that pro- manifested towards strangers. No doubt 
vision. With respect to that part of it was a proud trait in the character of 
the measure, ho apprehended there would tllb country, that an alien, on arriving in 
be little difference of opinion. It coul^ it, had always found an asylum from 
not be considered at all unrcaso.iablc persecution, and had been treated with 
that aliens, who owQd no allegiance to every degroc of kindness and liberality, 
the sovereign of this country, should be consistent with the interests of the coun- 
required to give such a description try itself : but he would say confidcnil}^ 
of themselves as was* required by and he was prepared to prove, that there 
the act. The more material provisions was nothing in the policy now pursued 
of the act, however, were certain- with reganl t6 aliens, wMch would not 
ly of another description. They em- bear comparison with life policy which 
powered the Crown, by proclamation or had been pursued at any otiicr period of 
by order, to direct an alien to leave this our history ; and that this country was ns 
country; and, incases of non-compliance much* entitled, at the present moment, to 
with such order, they authorized the in- the noble praise of alTording an asylum to 
fliction of penalties which he considered the oppressed, and a refuge to those who 
by no means exorbitant. For the first were unable to find refuge any where else, 
offence, the penalty was impritonment,not as it was at any former time. It would 
exceeding one month. If th^ offence be a great fallacy to contend, that at any 
were repeated, the alien was subject to former period it had been tlye policy of 
imprisonment for any period not exceed- this country to admit aliens indiscrimi- 
ing twelve months. That was the maxi- nately, and yet some argument very like 
mum of punishment. In cases where the this had been advanced in that House, 
secretary of state had reason to suppose From what bad been said on former occa- 
that an mien would not pay obedience to sions, one would really be ^uclincd 
tbeproclamationoftheCrown, hewasem- ,to suppose, that the interest oC aliens 
powered to give him in charge to a messen- was the paramount object of 
gcr, and send him out of the country. It cy of this country. A ref?i^cc ^ . 
was, however, provided, as a check upon history, however, would prove, that a 
this power, that if the alien should signify proposition of that nature could not be 
to tlie secretary of state, that he had rea- maintained for a moment. At no period 
SODS to assign why the proclamation of the of our history had there existed an in- 
Crown should not be obeyed, the secretary discriminate admission of aliens. He 
of state should be compelled to suspend would show, by a reference to historical 
the execution of his order, until the alien documents, that there had always been 
should state his case before the privy restrictions imposed upon foreigners, as 
council, and that tribunal came to a dec!- binding as those which existea at the 
sion with respect to it. present moment. On aformer discussion 

He believed he h^ given a tolerably the opponents of the Alien act bad placed 
correct, though a very summary, detail much reliance upon that enactment of 
of the provisions of the act. He would Magna Charta, which provided, that aliens 
now briefly advert to the objections which should not be excluded from the kingdom 
had, at former periods been urged against ** nisi, publice prohibiti sint,’’ which lo(^ 
devolving such powers on the ministers Coke had interpreted to mean, ** unless 
of the Crown. He would not do this for prohibited by act of parliament.’*^ .But 
the pu^ose of detracting from the just that passaget he must think, applied to 
force of those objections, out only to con^ merenant-strangers exclusively, ond not 

to aliens genermly. 
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He would how direct the attention of 
the House to the situation in which aliens 
stood ip this country, at the early part of 
the reign of Henry 4 th, and he begged to 
observe, that he would only allude to those 
periods of our history, when tliir country 
ivas in a state of pence, because, if he 
referred to a period of war, he should be 
liable to tlic objection, that the policy of 
the government, w'itli regard to aliens, 
was materially diilerent in time of war, from 
what it was in time of peace. Henry'd-th, 
then, not by an act of parliament, but by 
his own authority, issued an order to the 
keeper of the port of Dover, in whjeh lie 
recited the inconveniences which had re- 
sulted from the indiscriminate admission 
of aliens in England througli that port— 

Considcrantes damna ct incommoda qme 
nobis ot regno nostro, per subitns ct cre*- 
bros ndvcntiisalicnigcnariim, nobis incon- 
suUis cvencrunt et poterint^ cvenirc, vobis 
proecepimus.’’ ‘The ordcr^then went on 
to direct, that the keeper of the port of 
Dover should not allow the aliens who 
were there, to pass the limits of the town; 
but detain them there, until his majesty 
should know the reason of their coming, 
and signify his pleasure thereupon. At 
the same time King Henry sent another 
order to the keeper of the opposite port, 
Calais, directing him expressly, not to 
allow any •foreigners to depart. The 
phrase employed in the order was certainly 
not very classical or Ciceronian, namely, 
“ eseapare’' from that place to England. 
In the Cale’.ai'ordcr, however, an exception 
was nuuU ' in favour of “ mercatorcs,*^ and 
this ter died to support the opinion which • 
be n:<*l /’ 4 'nturcd to state above. The 
reTgn of Elizabeth had always been refer- 
red to ns the period of our history which 
contained the strongest proofs of the libe- 
rality which liud uniformly been exorcised 
tow'ards aliens in this country, lie should, 
however, be able to show, that ^even in 
that reign the liberal treatment of aliens 
had always been a consideration subor- 
dinate to the iiitcfests of the community. 
In her treatment of the Spanish exiles, 
Elizabeth was certainly liberal in the 
cxtrcMuo ; but she was far from extending 
the ^ same degree of liberality to all 
foreigners indiscriminately. Sheiiad, how- 
ever, motives for granting indulgence to 
.Protestants ; but she granted no such in- 
diiigcncc to the Homan Catholics ; and in 
Ills opinion, she was very right. The 
first document to which he would refer in 
the I'cign of Elizabeth was a letter to the 
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Liord Mayor of the city of London, 
the officers of the liberties about it/^from 
the ‘Privy Council, dated the 27th of 
September, 1573, to the following effect: 
<< And whereas their lordships* were in- 
formed that moche infection grewe, by 
reason that many families of the^ said 
straungers dwelt pcstred up in one place, 
that they shold cause such inmates to be 
separate, and no more to remaine together 
then they shold see convenient to be 
suffred in the place of the abode ; And 
further, where it was informed that divers 
straungers were there, that professing no 
I* eligion nor frequenting any divine service 
^used in this realme, her Majestic's pleasure 
was they shold be dispatched out of their 
jurisdictions by such- a tyme as shold be 
by them prescribed.*' On the 21st of 
February, 1573* another letter was written 
from the Privy Council to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and others of her Ma- 
jesty’s officers within the liberties adjoining 
the city of London, which wasas follows 

That whereas upon a viewe of straungers 
remayninge thereabout, their lordships 
were informed, that there were 1,500, 
which being repaired under colour of 
religion, were of no diurch, nor registred 
in ail}* boke. Her Majestie’s pleasure is 
they shold be commaunded to departe the 
rcaime within a tyme to be by them pre- 
scribed: and in case any upon notice 
hereof wold not associate himself to uny 
churclie, for that it could not be thought 
but that this proceeded rather of collusion 
than otherwise, lie shold not be admitted, 
but commaunded to departe ; and for the 
cxccucion of the premysses they shold 
conferre togathcr, and with the Lord 
Bj'sshopp.” 

After having read those documents, he 
thought it w*ould be impossible for any 
one to argue, that foreigners were never 
placed under restraints in England until 
the introduction of the Alien act. Here 
was proof, that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the boasted period of liberality to strang- 
ers, aliens were subjected to restrictions 
much more grievous than any which they 
now endured; and it w'as necessary to re- 
mark, that even Elizabeth’s favourite Fle- 
mish exiles were not exempted from those 
restrictions. Again, on the 20th of October, 
1574, the Privy Council wrote to lord 
Cobham, who was then lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, stating that the council 
were given to understand that there was a 
far greater number of strangers in Sand- 
wich than, by her majesty’s grant/ were 
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^Sil^wedf and directing inquiry therein; and 
that i&such were found to be the case, the 
overplus should be removed to other 
places more remote from the sra. On the 
8th of November, 157i» the Privy Council 
sent an answer to a letter which bad been 
received from Sir Christopher Heydon, 
the mayor of Lynn, stating that the 
foreigners in Norwich wished to depart 
and dwell in Lynn. In the answer it was 
declared that the Queen will in no wise 
permit it ; but if they will remain wliere 
they are, and conform themselves to order, 
the Queen is pleased to suffer jhem ; if not, 
they may depart the rcarme, and havc^ 
passports accordingly.’’ A letter of a^ 
similar purport was at the same time 
written to the Mayor-of* Norwich. 

In the reign of James 1st, precisely the 
same policy was pursued. Nay, at that 
period, aliens were not permitted to ex- 
ercise any iiandicraft profession, or to sell 
by retail, ll was unnecessary for him to 
state, how greatly improved the situation 
of foreigners was, in tlicse respects, at the 
present day. In consequence of various 
applications which had been made to the 
Crown respecting the treatment of 
foreigners, James appointed a special 
commission to take the subject into con- 
sideration. The directions which the 
king gave to the commission were as 
follows We tberefore, entering into 
due and serious consideration hereof, 
being bound in our kingly ofKcc in the 
first place to be vigilant and careful of 
the welfare and prosperous estate of our 
own people, having, been informed that 
strangers use much more liberty than is 
allowed unto them by the statute, 
especially in the using and exercising of 
handicraft and manual trades, and in 
selling by retail : Our purpose is, that 
the marchant of foreign nations resorting 
hither for trade of marchandise be freely 
entertained and used, and that the stranger 
who selleth by retail, or useth any handi- 
craft or manual trade, be moderated as in 
your wisdom yc find to be most con* 
venient. Ye shall once in every year 
cause a true survey to be taken in writing 
of the names, qualities, and professions, 
and places of habitation, of all strangers 
born. Our will and pleasure is, that such 
strangers born put themselves under our I 
royal protection, whereas by the laws of 
this realm they ought not to work at all 
or use such trades but as servants to the 
English. But they are not to draw hither 
an increasing number of masterless men 
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of handicraft trades, to the extreme hurt 
both ef English and strangers, but that 
such either speedily return into their owfk 
countries, or put themselves to work as 
hired ^servants, according to the true 
meaning gf the laws.*’ He thought he 
had now done enough to show, that the 
policy which the country at present 
pursued with regard to aliens, was not, to 
say the least, more severe than that which 
had been pursued at former periods ojf our 
history. 

Another objection which bad been 
made to the act was, that tho powers 
wlflch ^t gave to tho executive were liable 
, to abuse. It was impossible to deny, that 
that objection applied with some degree of 
force. But he would usk, whctlier there 
were not securities against the abuse of the 
powers conferred by the bill ? In the 
first place, the alien possessed the power 
of appealing from the order of the se- 
cretary of statL^to the privjTcouncil. But» 
there was a still more effectual check 
against abuse in the account which the 
secretary of state must render of his pro- 
ceedings to parliament. If, from any 
personal motives, or U> gratify the passions 
of another, lie had abused the powers 
which had been intrusted to him, would 
he dare to come down to that House that 
night and ask for a continuance of those 
powers ? When it was urge;), that lliq 
powers which he now called for might be 
abused, he would appeal to facts, and say. 

Look at the past, and judge from that 
of what is likely to be the dsm vvith re- 
spect to the future.” He wMicd the 
Jiousc to understand that he did ii^mean 
to say, because there had bcen^tUtJ^so 
of the powers conferred by the aetpthat , 
was a reason why the act should be con- 
tinued. He merely w'ished to show, that 
there bad been no abuse of those powers ; 
because lie felt that if an instance oS that 
nature could be produced, it would be an 
insurmountable impediment in bis way on 
the present occasion. 

It appeared from a rbturn which had 
been laid on the tabic, at the instance of 
a noble lord opposite, that the whole 
number of aliens sent out of the country 
under the provisions of the act, since the 
year 1816, amounted to only seventeen ; 
of these, eleven or twelve were individuals 
connected with Buonaparte, and of court.** 
Uieir banishment from the country rested 
on peculiar grounds, exclusively applioabic 
to their case. The number of jiersons, 
therefore, who had been sent out of the 
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country under the operation of the act, 
who were unconnected with Buonaparte, 
ttnounted only to five or six, during a 
period of nearly ten years. He could 
apeak with greater certainty of the pro- 
ceedings during the last two ,years, in 
which it had become his duty to enforce 
the provisions of the act. In 1822, 
persons had been sent out of the country; 
and in 1823, only one person had been 
subjected to this proceeding, and that 
was under very peculiar circumstances. 
He aliuded to Count Betters. 

Another argument which had been ad- 
vanced against the Alien act was,^tha(5it 
was not required for any domestic pur- 
poses, but mmrely that it might be made 
subservient to the wishes of foreign 
powers. The best answer which could be 

E 'ven to that objection was, to show what 
id already taken place. Within the last 
ten years, no individual had been sent out 
of this countryiSt the sn^estion of any 
foreign power. * But it was said, that if a 
foreign power should make an application 
to have an individual sent out of the coun- 
try, and that application were disregarded, 
the said foreign power would be omnded. 
Again, be would only say, that no in- 
stance of such application had occurred. 
It was also sUegra, that the act had the 
efect of discouraging aliens from coming 
fo this country, because they knew that 
they would derive no protection from the 
laws, but would exist here only by the 
aufferance of a secretary of state. He 
thought that when foreigners found that 
during t^3 last two years, only one indi- 
vidua^ad been sent out of the country, 
wh<rj|m(]Lyesortcd to the tlireats of assassi- 
,,natidh ianH suicide, their dread of the 
powers confided to the secretary of state 
would be materially diminished. He 
would, however, refer to fiicts, to prove 
that there had been a progressive increase 
in the number of foreigners arriving into, 
and resident in, tliis country since 1818. 
[Mr. Hobhouse said, across the table— 
"That is owing fo the circumstances of 
. the time8.”3 What the hon. member 
swd was perfectly true ; and he was very 
glad of the hon. member’s admission. The 
circumstances of the times bad led to a 
reat rnort of strangers to England : and 
e rejoiced that this country bad afforded 
jtbem an asylum. For in no single instance 
had any alien been refused permission to 
enter England, on account of the 
domestic troubles in whidi he had been 
engaged* in his own country. No inquiry 
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was made respecting the causes wl^h'' 
induced aliens to come to England-'; but 
the ’'portals of the country had been 
thrown open wide for the admission of all. 
In 1821, the number of aliens residing in 
this country was 24,000 ; in 1822, 22,500 ; 
in 1823, 25,000 ; and in 1824, ncAwith- 
standing all the declamation which had 
gone forth on the subject of the Alien act, 
the number had increased to 26,500. 

It was said, that whatever might be the 
intended exercise of this power by the 
government, still it was liable to abuse, by 
being used as an engine of menace by the 
subordinate olBcers to whom the execution 
was intrusted. He denied that it bad 
*becn with his knowledge so intrusted, nor 
would he ever consign the exercise of 
such a measure to subordinate agents ; 
and he would declare, that in no case had 
the representation of any individual re- 
specting aliens been attended to in the 
manner supposed for the last ten years. 
The powers of the act were reserved, if 
necessary, to be applied, upon the respon- 
sibility of the minister, on public grounds, 
and not upon any individual authority. 
He pledged himself, as secretary of state, 
for that modb of applying the provisions 
of this act, and no other. 

In former discussions, it bad been said, 
that the bill was unfair, inasmuch as it 
placed all aliens, of whatever character, or 
of whatever duration of residence in the 
country, uptm the same footing. He felt 
the force of such an argument, and had 
endeavoured to remove it; for which pur- 
pose he meant to propose, that all aliens 
who had resided tor the last seven years 
in this country should be exempted from 
the operation of the bill. This provision 
would, he believed, exempt at least ten 
thousand persons from the Alien act. He 
hoped that this would be deemed an im- 
portant alteration, by those who were 
opposed to the details of the bill as it 
originally stood ; and that the introduction 
of the clause of exemption to which he 
alluded would be regarded as a proof, tliat 
however erroneous might be his view In 
proposing the renewal of this act, at least 
It was not with a wish to possess himself 
of arbitrary jpower. 

He bad hitherto occupied himself in re- 
moving certain objections which had been 
made to the measure ; but, in removing 
them, he by no means considered that he 
had furnished exclusive reasons in support 
of such a bill : on the contrary, he admit- 
ted that the power, the continuaucc of 
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^ch he called for« was extraordioaVy— 
that it was novel— -that it was in principle 
a new measure, and one which did? not 
belong to the established law and policy 
of this country. He was bound, therefore, 
to give some proof, not only that this was 
a pon^r not fairly liable to abuse, but also 
that the necessity for its enactment pre> 
ponderated, beyond the value of the prin- 
ciple from which it must be considered, in 
some degree, a departure. It was, he 
knew, very difficult, on such an occasion, 
to give what might be called mathematical 
proof of the necessity (or the measure, 
and of the precise amountof danger arising, 
from the uncontrolled residence of aliens, 
in this country. could however de- 
clare to the House, mat he was perfectly 
satisfied, from all the inquiries which his 
official situation enableu him to make, 
from all the information winch the present 
circumstances of Europe afforded, from 
every view which his most matured ob- 
servation could suggest, that, if this power 
were now withdrawn, three months would 
not elapse before parliament and the 
country would have reason to regret that 
abandonment, and foel themselves under 
the necessity of resorting, under the emer- 
gency of the occasion, to some equally 
summary, perhaps more severe measure, 
for the attainment of the ‘same object. 
There were in this country at -present, 
26,500 aliens : of these nearly 20,000 re- 
sided in London. The ordinary number 
of aliens resident in the metropolis had 
been of late much increased, by the 
troubled times upon the continent, which 
had, under various circumstances, and in 
consequence of these troubles, augmented, 
within the present year, the number by at 
least 1,300. In alluding to this latter 
augmentation, it was unnecessary for him 
to say one word which was calculated to 
give offence to the most ardent and enthii- 
aiastic lover of liberty in this or any other 
country. It was, however, probable, that 
among the aliens who bad recently sought 
an asylum in this country, were men of 
ardent spirits, warm fooling, and excited 

S issions. Did he complain of such men ? 

o : he rejoiced that this country was 
able to afford them that asylum which 
their condition required ; and as long as 
they used their 'domicile here for their 
own peace, and safety, and subsistence, so 
long, he hoped, would they receive a 
hospitable protection. But, was it un- 
reasonable for the government to say to 
such mdb, ** We give you an asylum here. 
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and we give it to you, and secoie to 
you the peape and rejpose which it is crI- 
culated to aflbrd, so long we are entitled 
to expect in return from you, the observ- 
ance of peaceable conduct, not cal cula ted 
to disturb the policy of this country, or 
commit it clandestinely with foreign 
powers ?'* The insular situation of this 
country afforded peculiar facilities to 
perturbed spirits, to foster and prepare 
their machinations against the states rrom 
whicAi they may havq emigrated. Was it 
right that they should be permitted to 
ci^coet or mature such plana here ? Was 
it right that they should be permitted to 
take such hostile steps towards powers in 
amity with England — ^the country afford- 
ing them an asylum— as would, of 
necessity, disturb the neutral poliev which 
this country had judged it expedient to 
maintain i Was it right that such aliens 
should be quiejly permitted to arm them- 
selves for future experiments upon their 
own governments while reposing under 
the protection of British law f He would 
suppose the case of an individual who had 
fled from his native country, and obtained 
an asylum in this, availing himself of the 
facilities which were here within his reach, 
to plot against the colonial government of 
a nation with which Great Britain was in 
amity ; was it fit that such a person should 
make London the place in which he waif 
to erect a machine to disturbube country 
from which he had escaped, and to do so 
by violating the peaceful demeanour which 
he was bound to- observe in taA countiy 
which had received him ? Was^l^ case 
he supposed an imaginary one I it 
was not fancy, but fact ; and circiin.^Cimcjg 
of which he had bad occasion to tdEe*^ 
cognizance warranted him in stating to the 
House, that this country was selected as 
the spot best calculated to be made the 
scene of such a plot, for disturbing andther 
governmqpt. What did the ministers of 
this country do upon the discoverv ? 
They saw the parties,, thejr reminded 
them of the existence of tne Alien act— and 
of its powers, and warned them against 
putting government to the unpleasant 
necessity of enforcing them ; they took 
the mildest course ; they did not send the 
parties out of the country, but they cor- 
rected their conduct by remonstrances, 
such, as he had describM, and infonnefi 
them, that however willing the govern- 
ment always was, to aflbra an asyluid to 
foreigners, it could not permit that,shelter 
to be violiited, by bebg converted into an 
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opportunity 'for the indulgence of their 
own political machinations, and for^effcct- 
fng, ^ through thia country, their own 
political tdbjectB in the countries from 
which they came. Was that an unreason- 
able return to ask for the asyiumiafforded i 
He was not aware that any other topics 
reipaioed for him to touch upon in the 
present discussion. It was his intention 
to propose the renewal of the bill for the 
same period as was proposed last year; 
namely, for two years, with the exemption 
upon which he hacl already touched of 
those aliens who had resided for seven 
years in this country. He trusty tHiit, 
considering the great resort of foreigners ^ 
for which this country was remarkable, 
and the necessity of cultivating all just 
and proper means of preserving the march 
of peace, and not disturbing that system 
of neutrality which was the best calculated 
to maintain so desirable an object— he 
trusted that U[](bn all these considerations 
tho House would not be unwilling to grant 
the government the renewal of the bill in 
the manner which he proposed. He con- 
cluded by moving ** That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to continue the said act.*’ 
Mr. llobhomc lamented the necessity 
lie was under of following the right hen. 
gcntleiiinn over the beaten track which he 
had considered himself under the necessity 
••ofpursuing. Beforehedid so, however, he 
could not help reminding the right hon. 
gentleman now, as he had done two years 
ago, that there were many individuals in 
the lloiy^ of Commons, who did suppose 
that a^‘?n he ( the right hon. gentleman ) had 
entc^d upon his career us one of the first 
nijlAtttVe uf the Crown, he would have 
ISbandoned the renewal of a measure which 
both in this country and on the continent 
was looked upon by the best friends of 
rational liberty, by those who were reck- 
oned the guardians of freedom, as an ut- 
ter violation of the principles which ought 
to regulate the government of a trcenatioii. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
he was afraid or wearing out the House 
by trespassing upon their patience, while 
he recapitulated tho arguments so often 
used in support of this bill. Now, for his 
own port, lie entertained very different 
apprelionsious from tlioso expressed by 
the right hon. gentleman; for he rather 
■Reared that his friends who surrounded him, 
wearied out by a long and hopeless defence 
ofithe constitution of the country— a con- 
stituti^a the validity of which, until of 
late times, was never doubted^would be* 
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come dispirited in their porscvcranc^d 
oppose the dangerous engine of tli^ ercc- 
tiort of an absolute minister in this coun- 
try — a minister invested by parliament 
with the power of telling any man who 
touclied what was often called the 
sacred soil of Britain, Yod shall 
depart at my will and pleasure, for here 
you shall no longer liod an asylum.” This 
was the engine, and this the principle, 
which he and his friends were almost 
wearied out by fruitlessly opposing. He 
for one must say, timugh he might be de- 
ceived, that it was understood, not from 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, but 
certainly from one of hie colleagues, in the 
course of the debate of last session, that 
after that year they^were to hear no more 
of this odious and unconstitutionalmeasure. 
The observation was used for the purpose 
of diminishing'' the opposition to the bill ; 
and it had its effect. Indeed on coming 
down to the House that night, be had 
been informed, that the right hon. gentle- 
man did not intend to push the bill to the 
extent to which it had formerly been 
carried, and that he meant only to ask for 
its continuance for a single year. In 
short, he was given to understand that 
this measure was to die a merited deatli, 
and was to receive no panegyrics from the 
hon. gentlemen opposite. That this nicn- 
sure had never been of the slightest . use, 
the returns which be held in his hand, 
and to which he should presently allude, 
proved most conclusively. It had had no 
other effect than that of casting a stain on 
the character of the people of England. 
It had had no other effect tlian that of 
destroying the character which England 
once possessed for a generous attachment 
to liberty, without regard to any par- 
ticular sect or party ; or if she inclined 
to any party, espousing the cause of con- 
quered virtue in preference to that of 
victorious t}Tauny. So decided was he in 
his opposition to a bill fraught with so 
much evil, that he would make use of all 
the forms of the House to prevent its 
again passing into a law. He would, for 
such a practice, quote the authority of a 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Wynn) ; and when he alluded to that right 
hon. gentleman’s conduct on the present 
occasion, and contrasted it with the past, 
he meant not to oppose present virtue, to 
former failings; for such they must be in 
the right hon. gentleman’s estimate, or else 
he would not have changed his sentiments. 
But the right hoo. gentleman was report- 
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^ to have said, in the debate of 1816 » 
that *\to this bill he would oppose hit 
physical force, and bodily resistauoe.** 
Those were the right hon. gentleman's 
reported w^rds. They had been quoted 
last year, and remained uncontradicted. 
The rtght hon. gentleman was probably 
absent at the time, but a gentleman filling 
his situation in the government could 
never be away from his seat, without 
having some friend remaining, who could 
have corrected any mis-statement which 
might have been made respecting him 
during his absence. He therefore felt 
authorized, on the present occasion, in 
assuming that the words were correctly 
reported, and to point/out to the recollec- 
tion of the right hon./ jgcntlcman, the ar- 
gument which he had then used, in con- 
tradiction to the vote which he was afraid 
the right hon. gentleman had come down 
to give on the present occasion. 

Before he did so, however, he would 
advert to the course pursued by the mo- 
ver of the present bill. The right hon. 
secretaryhad explained to them — what 
had unfortunately become proverbially 
notorious ; namely, the powers which 
ministers could wield under the authority 
of this bill. He would not now enter into 
the discussion of those powers. His ob- 
jection was to the principle of the bill 
itself, which went tosubvert thefoundation 
upon which the British constitution rested. 
And to do so for what purpose ? For a 
paltry and base compliance with that 
odious system which bound Europe to 
perpetual chains. He detested this sub- 
serviency ; and he knew not, if it were 
continued, to whom the people of Europe 
could look up for the final punishment 
of those who had shewn themselves to be 
unworthy of that dominion, with which 
the Almighty had intrusted them for 
wise purposes, but which they had con- 
verted to gross uses. Although, if Eng- 
land pursued her policy, the sufferers 
under this tyranny might have to wait a 
long time for their retribution, still he 
would predict, that, if the right hon. se- 
cretary did not live to see the day, his suc- 
cessor certainly would, when bis govern- 
ment would have reason to repent the in- 
cessant renewal of this odious act, which 
bound Great Britoin in a common cause 
with the tyrannic sovereigns of Europe 
against their oppressed people, sovereigns, 
who were unworthy oi the success wnich 
had unfortunately attended their schemes, 
and wim had devoured^ one by osot 
vOt. S» 
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free state which had opposed their base 
dominion ; and who would, no doubt, con^ 
elude their Ais by endeavouring to sub-r 
vert the liberties of that country, which 
they had made the dupe of their practices. 
The right Jion. gentleman had alluded to 
what he called the ancient policy” of 
this country ; and, in doing so, had fallen 
into the often-refuted blunders of those 
who had previously embarked in the same 
line of argument, and had quoted from 
Magqa Cbarta, the words ** nisi ante pro- 
hibit! fuerunt,” referring them to some 
previous law, and forgetting sir £ds*ard 
Colce's explanation, that the words did not 
refer tb a law, but a mere declaration 
of council. So that really the right lion, 
gentleman had by his blunder, fallen into 
the same pit which had been already nearly 
filled by so many of bis nrcdcccssors. The 
right honourable gentleman, too, forgot, 
when he talked of the merchant stranger'* 
being only alluded to in Magna Chnrta, 
that at that period there were no gentle- 
men going the grand tour in those days 
and that the words « merchant stranger*' 
comprehended every class of persons who 
could be found in the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had referred to two 
cases of interference with foreigners in tbo 
reign of Henry the Fourth. He (Mr. U.) 
was perfectly aware of the existence of 
those cases ; but let the House reflect for 
a moment on the period of bur history* 
which the right hon. gentleman bad select* 
cd — a period in wliicni not only the privi- 
leges of foreigners were not s^Qurecl, but 
in which there was no law even the na^ 
lives of this country. He need srpreely 
Remind the right hon. gentleman, by 
what means Henry the Fourth ^ 

the throne. He need scarcely remind him ' 
that there was a disputed succession at 
that time, and that there were a number 
of persons on the other side of the Channel 
ready to espouse the cause of Richaref the 
Second. • This was sufficient to account 
for the issuing of the orders in council 
against these foreigners; , for they were 
only orders in council. The constitution 
haa not been invaded, by an act of parlia- 
ment even in that unsettled reign. Surely 
the right hon. gentleman must know, that 
that was no time in which to seek for a 
constitutional precedent, and that when be 
was quoting it, he was pressing an unpa- 
latable proposition, by arguments alto- 
gether untenable. The right Kon. gentle- 
man badreferredalao to the reign of queen 
Elisabc^. One of her proclamaiions, it 
4 R 
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Aeemedy was directed against Scotchmen. 
It was well known that that princess enter- 
Itained a great jealousy with regard to 
JameSt who was looking forward to the 
throne, and that it was tlie constant policy 
of the queen and the parSament^o discou- 
rage his pretensioQii. * Besides, there was 
at that thne, a party in the country ready 
to league with the Spanish crown in any 
project which might expel from the throne 
a Protestant sorereign so obnoxious to 
them as Elizabeth. No inference, there- 
fore, as to the constitutional question, 
could be fairly drawn from this period. 
Wluu had been the conduct of Jafies (he 
Second at 'the time of the revocation of ^ 
the Edict of Nantes, when there was pro- 
bably a greater influx of foreigners into 
this country, than atany other period ? It 
might have been supposed that James 2nd, 
whose disposition was sufficiently tyran- | 
nical, and who was at that time leagued I 
with Louis 14th for the purpose of altering ! 
the established religion and overturning 
the liberties of this country, would have 
^cn willing to conciliate the French 
monarch by persecuting the protestant 
refugees ; yet no such powers as those for 
which the right hon. gentleman now con- 
tended were exerted against them. 

The right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Wynn}, 
in his admirable speech in the debate of 
,1816, had qiade a powerful use of this fact, 
and had pointed out, that during a period 
of one hunefred and sixty years, there had 
been no proof of the Crown assuming the ex- 
ercise ofjjKS power; and be had referred to 
the moc^ication of Charles 2nd, who, on 
flndiiji^ foreigner take particular liberties 
witM^ favourite mistress the duchess of 
Mflbmouth, and seeing himself compelled 
to the nightly penance of witnessing these 
flimiliaritiGS in public at the theatre, in- 
quired of his minister, if he could not pro- 
ved io a summary way to get rid of the 
offender, was informed, that neither the 
law, nor the practice, afforded' him the 
power of gratifying his majesty's inclina- 
tion. Those who referred to the argu- 
ments used in the years 1792 and 1793, 
would find, that no attempt was at that 
time made to put this bill on the basis of 
precedent. On the contrary, it was ad- 
mitted to be quite novel, and, to be only 
justified by the extraordinary circum- 
aUmbes of the day. Mr. Burke had de- 
clared, that «« if the Crown possessed such 
a ppwer in time of peace, it would be too 

S reat for liberty :** and lord Grenville, at 
le same time, had said, that the mcaaore 
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was only justified by the emergeq^yV^' 
and by self-dcrence." .. 

The right hon. secretary had spoken of 
the difficulty of bringing forward a mathe- 
matical proof of the necessity for this 
measure. What the right hon. gentleman 
meant by a mathematical proof, 'he did 
not know: The expression seemed to be 
as much out of place, as that which he 
usedin theyear 1 822, when he had observed 
that it was a measure suggested by “ a tem- 
porary or a permanent emergency/' It had 
been observed, on that occasion, by an 
hon. and learned friend near him, that the 
expression smacked of the right hon. 
secretary’s residen^ie in the sister kingdom. 
If, by a mathematiOEil proof, the right hon. 
gentleman meant Uio number of persons 
who had been sent out of the country, 
there was not the slightest necessity lor 
the renewal ofithemeasure. If only sixteen 
persons had been sent out of the country 
in the last ten years, what danger could 
possibly arise from depriving his majesty's 
ministers of this unconstitutional power ? 
In the year 1816, it appeared that no 
aliens had been sent out of the country ; 
ill 1820 there had been none; in 1822 
there had been none. In 1817, there had 
been the count de las Casas and his son 
Emanuel. In 1818, there had been two 
ladies and four Frenchmen. In 1819, 
there had been madnme Montholon and 
two or three others. In 1821 , there had been 
four ; and in 1823, one, namely, the count 
Vito Bettera de VVodnpich. Such was 
the class of persons, to provide against 
whose machinations, it was declared ne- 
cessary to arm Ins majesty’s ministers with 
this extraordinary and dangerous powxr. 
The next argument advanced by the 
right hon. secretary in support of this 
measure was, an assurance to the House 
that the powers thus vested in the secre- 
tary of state would not be abused. You 
may depend" said he, that I will not 
abuse this power, nor has it hitherto been 
converted to any improper purpose but, 
in answer to that, he must repeat what 
had been stated by his hon. and learned 
friend (sir J. Mackintosh }, when this ques- 
tion was before under discussion. I'he 
law itself was the abuse. Tlie abuse, the 
flagrant, the monstrous abuse, was the 
infringement on the constitution. The 
right non. gentleman said, 1 never will 
intrust the execution of this to subordi- 
nate agents.** But, he would ask the 
House, what security was there in that 
precaution? Were not general warrants 
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jf, 7 otected in the Mine mannei'? Was it nairiely, just to put their foot upon oof 
""iioc^saiJi that they were only iasded by soil, to breathe the same atmosphere, and, 
the aeOrelaries of state? And yet, they if tlie/ conducted themselves proper^, ter 
were ultimately upset and abandoned/not linger out an existence amongst us rbearj# 
because they were palpably abused, but. He now cadic to that part of tho bm 
because tile power which they assumed which the right hon. gentleman called m 
was sp liable to abuse, that it could no great coiscession. He said, tlmt there 
longer be tolerated. The right hon. were ten thousand foreigners resident in 
gentleman had talked a great deal of the this countt'y, whoid ho meant to exempt 
responsibility of tlie secretary of state; from its operation* Why, to be sure, he 
but really, witliout meaning to sa^ any was glad to get ktiy thing ; but he well re« 
thing uncivil, he was quite astonished, membered that when bis hon. and learned 
that the right hon. gentleman, knowing, ‘friend (sir J. Mackintosh) proposed the 
as he did full well, how that House waa 1 very clause which the right hon. gentleman 
constituted, could have t^e i^ice to talk of neyv brought forward, the right hon. secre-^i 
bis responsibility. Do ithey not all knowc fary opposed it with all his might. His 
right well how that i^oiisc* had given its/ hon. anfd learned friend had* proposed, 
sanction to measures jf all descriptions ? that all persons who had resided for a cer«» 
What was the cour^^: that had been tain period in this country, should not be 
generally 'resorted to? The invariable liable to the effects of the measure, and 
practice in all cases of di|liculty was, to now the right hon. gentleman himself 
move for an indemnity to save his majesty’s came down and proposed the very altera* 
ministers. To indemnify them for what ? tion which he then so strenuously opposed. 
Not for their own act, indeed, but for tho If he could be^prevailecl upon to give his 
act of the parliament itself. Parliament assent to this bill in any shape whatever, 
granted the power, and if any complaint he should applaud even this tardy consent 
should be made of abuse, the right hon. to an improvement, which never should 
gentleman would only have to come down have been denied. But this had nothing 
to that House, and sajs Yon have con- to do with the grand objection which ho 
ferred this power upon me, and you must felt to the principle of the bill. There 
now ratify it : it is rather hard for you would still be in this country a number of 
to complain of the exercise of a power persons subject to the control and abso** 
which you yourselves have conceded.” lute will of a single minister. If the right 
He was ashamed to occupy the time of hon. gentleman had come down and Said^ 
the House, in replying to these thread- Grant this measure for thejpresent, and 
bare arguments, and he feared as he waa for a limited time only, at the expiration 
much indisposed, that he should be very of which it shall expire ; but there is now 
imporfect. The right hon. gentleman said a strong necessity for its e^'^ctment,** 
we afforded a shelter to foreigners, and then, perhaps, one might be induced to 
they had no cause to complain. Why, •give it a reluctant assent ; but, iftil^ mea« 
the other day tlie emperor of Morocco sure was to be passed now, he rqplly|*ould 
afforded protection to some unfortunate see no reason why it should not contihiii^. 
Spaniards — and that too, let him remind for ever. It is true the right hon. gentle- 
the House, at a moment when it was most man had not, on this occasion, treated the 
desirable, for it was when they had been House with that fanfaronnade, which it 
refused on asylum in a British colony, had heard on a former one. He had not 
At a time when a puny of constitutional- talked qf that ** revolutionary demon*’ 
i»cs, flying before the triumphant French and he knew not what, spoken of by the 
armies, had sought a shelter at Gibraltar, Irish attorney general, that was not yet 
they had been refused admission and were plunged deep enough in the Red Sea. In 
obliged to seek an asylum from the empe- 1802, the measure had been defended on 
ror of Morocco, and they had obtained account of the establishment of Bonapafte 
it. Now, the emperor of Morocco had in his power; in 1814 the revolutionary 
just as much hospitality as the right hon. demon’ was still abroad ; in 1818 the 
gentleman opposite. He gave them per- evacuation of the French fortresses was 
mission to remdin in his dominions, and the necessity, on account of the restore* 
ho allowed Uiem all those rights and tion of the Bourbons ; and, in 1820, lord 
prioil^es which the right lion, gentleman Londonderry had argued for its enact- 
conceived to be sufEctent for one country ment^ on account of certain elements^ of 
to gumA Co the subjecta of anothv; miscUef which be had stated were at work 
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ttn the continent. All these causes had the same thing under your Alien act." 1^ ^ 
now ceased, and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. replied, *< No ; bad as we may 
was obliged to confess that, he whs not be, we snould never think of sending a 
^le to adduce any mathematical proof fonsigner out of our territory, because he 
of its present necessity.” But he had not had desired an Englishman to (pke off hia 
given the House amoral proof. Was hat at the opera.” The count appeared 
he afraid that foreigners residieg in this incredulous, and in return to the «rgu> 
country would plot against our govern- ments which he had used for his countiy- 
meat t Lord Londonderry had said that man, merely said, “ The air of the 
this was the case. Did the right hon. Milanese will prove unpleasant to your 
gentleman dread that they would plot friend : he will enjoy his health much 
against tbegovernmentsabroad? Yes, this better in the south of Italy.” He could 
was the ground upon which the righchon. prove at their bar — ^if indeed proof were 
gentleman supported this execrable mea- necessary— that similar treatment had 
sure : and this was the very ground uimn been experienced by several of our coun- 
which, he (Mr. H.) felt himself. called »try men, in varied parts of the continent, 
upon mosfespecially to oppose it. This c,and had always been defended by the 
country had been too long the accomplice same sort of argument. The Alien bill 
of the detestable Holy Alliance. No man was always quoted,* in defence of any op., 
could have travelled abroad, and paid the pressive measures taken against English- 
least attention to foreign politics, and not men. It was pnly in the autumn of last 
baveperceived, that thegovernmentsof the year, that an English gentleman waa 
continent looked upon this odious measure stopped by the police at Rome, who was 
as part and parcel of tha? bad system of travelling towards Greece, with a pass- 
policy, by which they endeavoured to sub- portof Mr. Secretary Canning, He imme- 
jugate all the nations of Europe. English- oiately asked, why he was stopped I And 
men travelling on the continent had was told, that there were some individuals 
frequent opportunities of observing the whom it was determined not to allow to 
light in which the measure was viewed, travel in the Neapolitan states, or, indeed 
He was now speaking upon a subject, in any other states that had been recently 
on which he liad^ himself had the benefit disturbed : and that of those individuals 
of a little practical experience. During he was one. He remonstrated against 
his residence at Milan, he had endeavour* this decree, stating that he was merely 
/id to rescue an Englishman from the in transitu, to another country. But liis 
oppressive power of the Austrian govern- remonstrances were in vain ; as his name 
ment. The Englishman, whilst at the was placed on the list of those who were 
theatre, had been greatly incommoded by supposed to espouse liberal principles. He 
* u ^'nduct of an Austrian officer, cited this case as a proof, that there was 
who reused to take off his bat, though a determination among the members of 
politely informed that by wearing it he the Holy Alliance to establish a general 
comgjpte^ intercepted the Englishman’s system of European police, to mime our 
_ Jiiewof the stage. The Englishman, find- Home Secretary, if he would condescend 
ing that politeness produced no effect, to the task, one of their runners, and to 
proceeded to remonstrate, in very insult- employ him, not so much in persecuting 
ing language, with this valiant Austrian, the subjects of their particular states 
The. Austrian did not resent it at the (though he would show that even that 
moment — for individually his coqntrymen had been done), ns in furnishing them 
did not seem fond of fighting— but adopted with a pretext mr harassing such of our 
such measures as showed that the insult own subjects os avowed principles oppo- 
liad not passed without his notice. Ac- site to their own, and happened to be 
. cordiiigly, the next morning he obtained residing in their dominions, 
an order from count Zurlo, commanding It was said, that a measure like the 
the Englishman to quit the Milanese ter- Alien act was rendered necessary by the 
ritory in eight-and-forty hours. The activity of the revolutionary faction with 
Englishman came to him (Mr. H.l, and which Europe was at- present infested 
requested^ him to remonstrate witn tlie that that faction like Archimedes, only 
count against this order. He accordingly wanted a place on which to put its lever, 
did so. Bi)t, on mentioning the subject to enable it to overturn the world, and 
to^ ihat nobleman, he immediately got that it was most unfitting to allow it to 
this aofwor, ** Why you woulddo eiUKtly find thatplace in n country like our own^ 
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iioWf be put this mestion to the right winciples, but also in their proceedings f 
hdh. secretary for foreign affairs — whe- Even ^ the marquis of Londonderry hsd 
Cher lib was most afraid at this moment of found himself compelled to disclaim the 
the people of Europe, or the power of principles which they avowed at Troppau^ 
their legUimate despots I He gave the before they proceeded to march against 
right hon. secretary credit for fearing the Naples ; and the right hon. secretary and 
despotic and monarchical spirit of the his minifter had remonstrated at Verona 
tyrants of Europe much more than be against the doctrines which they promuU 
did the liberal spirit of their oppressed gated before they commenced their in« 
subjects; and, if he was correct in that famous aggression upon Spain. Suppos- 
opinion, he thought that it was no less ing, however, that they had not spoken 
the interest than it was the duty of the a word — supposing that they bad never 
right hon, secretary to change the policy ventured asyllable in justification of deeds 
which the country for some years past which callea the blush of shame into every 
had been pursuing, and to show the allied manly and ingenuous countenance— still, 
sovereigns, peaceably though distinctly,* the deeds themselves would ifc sufficient 
that he saw through their designs, and* to induce us to make some change in our 
was no longer disposed to give them the line of policy. Sufficient, did he say i 
support and countenance of England. Did Englishmen, in that parliament— in 
For his own part, he had hoped, that which liberty was vet able to elevate her 
when the right hon. gentleman felt himself voice, and in whicn she sometimes spoke 
ifi full possession of the powers of govern* in tones that astounded and alarmea the 
ment, ne would have adopted a new sys- tyrants of the world— did Englishmen 
tern upon this particular point, and that he want any excuse for eitlier proposing or 
would not have continued to compromise advocating such measures as were emeu- 
the national honour by a base servility to latcd to promote their own freedom, and 
the wishes of the allied monarchs. The along with it the general freedom of man- 
right hon. secretary might depend upon kind ? Was there any man in the House 
it, that if we continued much longer in our so pusillanimous as \o suppose, that the 
present track, it would not be our allies, allied sovereigns would dare to remon- 
but ourselves that would sufler ; for no strafe with the right hon. secretary for 
state that compromised its honour was foreign aflairs, if he should propose to 
ever long able to maintain its interests, give up the Alien bill now and for ever ? 
He was glad to find, in the papers which No: though they might feelaibutely upoit 
had been recently laid on the table, that the subject, they would never dare to utter 
the right hon. gentleman had declared a word in the shape of remonstrance ; 
his determination not to suffer this unholy they would only see that their conduct 
combination of kings to extend their had taught England to detest their designs 
principles to the provinces of South and to follow a better and a wiser policy. 
America. He had now another opportu- * He therefore trusted that the right hon, 
nity of abstracting his country from the gentleman would show the IloIy*Aijfa?cq^^ 
yoke under which it had been for some that he would no longer be even consider-' 
time placed; he had now an opportunity lo ed as their accomplice. The British go- 
change its policy with regard to them ; vernment ought to be like Cmsar*s wife, 
first of all by discontinuing the Alien bill, beyond suspicion, both as to its internal 
and next by repealing the foreign enlist- and its foreign policy. The pcesent bill 
roent bill. By taking those measures, he affected* its character in both relations; 
would show the powers of the continent, it affected it in its internal policy , because 
that anew era had arisen in the policy of it did away with tliaUancicnt constitu- 
Grcat Britain. We had not stipulated— tional regulation that no man’s liberty 
at least we was not aware that we had sti- should be placed at the arbitrary wfiLjoT^ 
pulutcd-— to continue those bills so long as any minister, responsible or not : it affect- 
their continuance should be demanded of ed it in its foreign policy, because, it fur- 
us. He knew, indeed, that they had been thered the attempts of the Holy Alliance 
introduced into parliament under certain to leave no resting-place for the sole of a 
arrangements, and with a view of further- freeman — no asylum in which he could 
ing, to a certain extent, the plans of the exalt his voice against the abettors of 
Holy Alliance ; but, he would ask, had tyranny. * 

not a ^reat and singular change taken The right hon. secretary for the nome 
place .aince that time, not only in their | department bad aakedi whether we would 
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allinr the subjeefa of othor state* to pl6t 
ia this county agSinst the govcrnm^t of 
their own. To this question he would 
‘ reply—** Yet, he would.” He might be 
told, that in using such language, he was 
using tho language of the French conven* 
tkm of 1793. But, he denied the fact. 
He was not using its language ; or, if he 
was, he was only using it in common with 
our brave and high-minded ancestors, who 
would not allow the liberty of strangers 
to be invaded, because they mighty by 
obance, conspire against the tyrants of 
tbeir own country. To be afraid of the 
plots which the people were now forming 
Bgaiimt tlieijr tyrants, and not to be* afraid 
of those which their tyrants weae forming 
against the people, did not, in his opinion, 
differ much from fearing the sheep, when 
we ought to be afraid of the wolf. He 
had frequently heard it said upon tho con* 
tinent, that the plan of jkhe Holy Alliance 
waS| to terrify fTriglaudv if they could, into 
acting as their friend, and then, if they 
could not, to cajole her until she acted as 
their dupe. The government had now 
the opportunity of showing that band of 
conspirators against the dignity of inan« 
kind, that it would neither be bullied by 
them on the one hand, nor cajoled by 
them on the otlier*— that it would discon- 
nect itself, peaceably and for ever, from 
all future participations in their projects, 
ftod that^ it Svould seek its own interest, 
tranquillity, Cind glory, in a free, liberal, 
and independent policy. In recommend- 
ing the government to pursue that course, 
he was not seeking to create any new sys- 
tem, but merely to bring back the old-^ 
that system under which our ancestors had 
l|yed4're(f,*and under which they had dis- 
'tinguished themselves, not only as the 
patrons of liberty, but as the gene- 
rous dispensers of it to others. He 
was no Utopian, but he wished the House 
to cKoosq between those who desired to 
make their country an nccomplico«with the 
tyrants of Kurope, and those who had at 
all times stood forward the friends and 
benefactors of mankind. With that view, 
1k!*.^ould conclude by moving a resolu- 
tion, Vhich, at tlie same time that it would 
enable him to place his own sentiments on 
record,' would enable the House to make 
tlie choice he had mentioned. The hon. 
gentleman concluded, amidst loud cheers, 
'with moving by way of .atwendment. 

That tITis House !a of opiaiov, that 
the Xliea bill it a disgrace tb tho Statute- 
booki wd that ioTcaew It, diber permfui- 
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‘entlVi or for an^jr period however limited 
would be highly injurious to the charaeVer 
and interests of Englishmen abroad, and 
destructive of the principles of their con- 
stitution at home. 

** That this House, moreover, looks 
upon the Alien bill as a badge of seraility, 
connecting the British governitient with 
the league impiously miscalled the Holy 
Alliance ; and this House, having witness- 
ed, with horror and alarm, the monstrous 
aggressions of that alliance on the rights 
of individuals, and on the independence of 
nations, will never sanction a measure by 
which the English nation may appear to 
ftiake a common cause with the abettors 

tyranny against tne victims of persccu- 
tion.** 

Mr. Wj^nn rose, fo say a few words upon 
this bill, in consequence of the allusions 
which the hon# member for Westminster 
Iiad made to a speech which ho had for-^ 
inerly delivered in opposition to it. He 
contended, that as the circumstances of 
England at that time and at the present 
were wiilely different from each other, 
there was no inconsistency in his voting 
against it at that time, and in his voting 
for it at tho present, especially as a clause 
was now introduced into it, which obvi- 
ated a great many of liis former objections. 
Of the Alien bill, with all its severe enacu 
roents, be bad always been a supporter 
during the war ; because he conceived it 
to be a measure which was required by 
aramount necessity. He hud never, 
owover, supported it on the plea, that 
the powers which it granted belonged, as 
matter of prerogative; to the Crown. He 
did not formerly believe, nor did he now 
believe, in the existence of any such pre- 
rogative ; on the contrary, he was con- 
vinced, that this bill would never have 
been submitted to parliament, if tlie exis- 
tence of such a prerogative, or the oxer* 
cise of it, could have been satisfactorily 
made out by legal evidence. During the 
period of the French llcvolution, such a 
measure was unquestionably requisite ; 
but he had considered, that the necessity 
of its continuance had expired with the 
revolution. An alarm was naturally 
enough excited, in 1793, when France be- 
gan to assume those appearances which 
the hon. gentleman seemed desirous to 
have introduced into this country [No, 
DO ! ] . He contended, tiuit the arguments 
of the bon. member would go that length. 
The hon. member had quoted a passage 
from a speech, which he (Mr. W.) had 
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*'4eKwred in the year 1816, upon whiehhe 
baa sought to fasten a charge of inconsist- 
ency. Now, be could not answer for the 
accuracy of any representation that might 
be sent ferth of his sentiments. Where 
the hon. gentleman had found the state- 
mentf he had referred to, he could not tell ; 
but he had himself never seen any repre- 
sentation that could at all Justify the 
statement of the hon. member ; namely, j 
that he had expressed his determination to | 
oppose the measure by physical force 
and bodily resistance.” He perfectly well 
remembered when the question was under 
discussion, that at three in the morning 
on the motion for bringing up the report, 
an hon. and learned friend (sir J. Mackt 
intosh) proposed clause similar to 
one whicji was introduced in the present 
bill ; and he had felt it his duty, in urg* 
ing the propriety of havinl^ a satisfactory 
discussion on the clause, to atetc, that he 
certainly should avail himself of the forms | 
of the House, in order to procure the sub* ! 
ject the full consideration to which it was I 
entitled. His lion, and learned friend | 
would probably recollect what had passed 
on that occasion ; and it would be found 
to be materially different from that which 

. had been stated by the hon. member for 
Westminster. With regard to the present 
bill ; he confessed he did not vote for it 
from any apprehension of danger from 
the machinations of foreigners against our 
domestic trancjuillity, but from a wish to 
prevent this country from becoming a fo- 
cus for foreign ogitators to devise ma- 
chinations against the domestic tranquil- 
lity of their own countries, fie consider-^ 
ed tliat our government would be guilty * 
of a breach of neutrality, were it to per- 
mit such machinations to be carried on 
with impunity within its territories ; and 
he therefore contended, that it was neces- 
sary that some power should be vested in 
it, whereby it could check such plots, as 
soon as they should come within the scope 
of its knowledge. With regard to the ob- 
servations which the lion, member had 
made upon the conduct of the governor of 
Gibraltar towards the Spanish refugees, 
he would merely observe, that their dis- 
miasal was absolutely rendered necessary, 
by the actual circumstances of the garri- 
son, which had of late years been very 
small, in consequence of the general wish 
for reduction that existed at home. The 
Alien bill, qualified as it was by the elause 
which exempted from its operation those 
fereigners who had taken up their domioile 
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in this country, appeared to him to be • , 
measure sanctioned by a wise and cautious 
policy ; amfhe must say, that the manner 
in which it had been executed during the ** 
last eight years, had quieted many or the 
apprehensions which be had formerly en« 
tertainedi with respect to its practical 
operation. He should therefore give it 
his cordial support. 

Sir «/. Mackintosh said, he rose thus 
early on the present occasion, because 
the estate of his physical strength was at 
present such as would not permit him to 
wait for a later hour in which to address 
the House. He would commence the few 
observations he had to ftiuke, by bearing 
his testimony to the correctness of the 
statement which his right hon. friend had 
just made, respecting ilie words which he 
had used in opposing this measure in the 
year 1816. Ho recollected his right horn 
friend's speech well ; and without enter* 
ing into the merit of it more particularly, 
would simply observe, that he should avail 
himself, with great satisfaction, of the as- 
surance which hie right hon. friend then 
made, and had since repeated, that he 
did not believe that^ the Crown ever pos- 
sessed the prerogative, for which another 
right hon. gentleman was now contending 
— be meant the prerogative of sending 
foreigners out of the kingdom at Its sol# 
will and pleasure. His right hon. friend 
said, that there was a wide cTifierence b^ 
tween the situation of life country in 
1816, and its present situation in 1834i» 
He acknowledged that there was ; but he 
left it to the House to decide, which of 
the two years formed the more specious 
defence for passing an Alien bill ; the year 
1816 being the first year after ffic conclu- 
sion of the war which had convulsed £i>- 
rope to its centre, the year 1831- being 
the eighth year of an uninterrupted peace. 
As he had not seen his right hon. friend 
in his place, when this measure was under 
discussfon in 1822, he supposed it had 
then met with his disapprobation. And 
if it had then met withiiis disapprobation, 
he should like to know, why his right hon.^ 
friend anticipated more danger from .revtf^'* 
lutionary principles in 1834', than ne had 
anticipated from them in 1832? The 
right non. secretary who had introduced 
this bill, had put forth a defence of it, 
which he had conducted with much dex- 
terity and no little conciltation. He had 
made great use of a figure oT speec|} call- 
ed ** euphemismus’* by grammarians, a 
figure which consisted in giving-agreeable 
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names to substances that in themselves 
were quite the reverse. He had jnever 
heard a man describe absolufe poirer by 
more pleasant circumlocutions than those 
which the right hon, secretary had that 
evening used; but, unfortunately, he could 
not for his life forget, that though this 
absolute power might be fairly exercised 
-—though it might only be exercised over 
a small number of indivldua1s-*ihough it 
might never be applied to unworthy pur- 
poses— it still was absolute power, , and 
therefore ought not to be intrusted to any 
individual. It was painfully irksome to 
him, both in point of physical force and 
of mental lassitude, to have been eitgaged 
for the last ten years, in giving his oppo- 
sition to an Alien bill. In tumi a situa- 
tion. the mind gladly laid hold of any 
circumstance, which showed that the op- 

C sition which it had directed had not 
en altogether without some effect upon 
the discussioiK It was satisfactory to 
him to see that the clause, for which he 
and others had contended in vain in 1816, 
was now introduced by ministers them- 
selves ; and he should be consoled to the 
end of his life, with the grateful reflection, 
that be had thus hatrsorac share in with- 
drawing 10,000 out of 26,000 individuals, 
from the absolute and arbitrary power 
given to the government, by this odious 
and impolitic bill. As to the mildness 
with wnich*^ the bill had been executed, 
he would merely ask, did the House sup- 
pose that it would have been executed in 
the same mild manner, if its operation had 
not been submitted to the rigid scrutiny 
of public men i Had not that rigid scru- 
tiny rendered the members of government ' 

S refUl, iiut only of the manner in v;hicli 
ey themselves exercised it, but of the 
manner in which their inferiors exercised 
it I Had not the discussions, which al- 
ways^ attended such scrutiny, also pro- 
duced their effect, not only in mitigating 
the exercise of the power which the bill 

S ive, but also in mitigating the power of 
e bill itself? « He therefore thought 
that ministers had no right to urge the 
"~tiii!ii^anner in which the bill had been 
car^d into execution, as an argument 
for again expecting the bill to be passed. 
Referring again to the arguments of the 
right hon. secretary, he observed, that 
that right hon. gentleman had employed 
another figure of speech a little too often 
in the obsef^vations which he had tliat 
nighf addressed to the House. The .fi- 
gure of apeecli to which he alluded was 
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the Ayslaroii prolcroe. He had answered' 
the objections which he had suppofed 
might be made to the measure, before he 
had said one word in explanation or de- 
fence of the reasonableness of it. It was 
incumbent upon him, as mover of the 
bill, to have said something in favoer ,of 
the advantages which it would confer on 
the country ; or, if it conferred no posi- 
tive advantages, of the evils wbicli it 
would enable the country to avoid ; but, 
upon neither of these topics had be offered 
a single observation ; not a word on its 
advantages; nor even on the necessity 
which might be supposed to dictate it. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, how- 
ever, that the bill was not a deviation 
from the ancient policy of this country. 
That point he. perhaps, ought to leave 
the right hon. gentleman to settle with 
bis right hon. colleague who sat near him 
(Mr. Wynn|. But, he would not do so. 
Allowing all the cases which the right 
hon. gentleman had quoted in favour of 
bis argument to be correct, what did 
tlv^y amount to ? That, in the course of 
four hundred years, there had been only 
five acts of arbitrary jpower committed 
upon the aliens who bad entered the coun« 
try, and that, too, be it recollected, be- 
fore the formation of the constitutfon— 
before the period of any thing like a con- 
stitutional administration-— before the 
commencement of that period, from which 
alone it was safe to take any judicial pre- 
cedents. Did the right hon. gentleman 
know how many precedents there were 
for the issuing of general warrants? There 
were above a hundred; and those too. 
not in the barbarous days of Henry 4ith., 
but beginning with those of Charles 2nd., 
and continuing down to the time of George 
3rd., when lord Camden, to his honour as 
a judge, declared their illegality ; sanc- 
tioned, too, by the great lord Chatham, 
who, equally to his honour as a peer of 
parliament, condemned the use of them 
which he had adopted as a secretary of 
state ; praccised, likewise, by all his pre« 
decessors, from the Revolution down- 
wards, without their legality having ever 
been disputed. It did not appear that 
any of the five cases on which the right 
hon. gentleman rested bis argument, had 
ever been decided to be law. The first 
of them took place four hundred years 
ago. Then there was a leap of two or 
three hundred years, which brought them 
to two cases in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth ; then two or more in the time of 
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James let, andftom that time domnwarda 
tpsissimuni silentium.’* The sameargu- 
mentl which the right bon* genilem^ bad 
urged Jo prove the existeiice of this pre* 
Togative in the Crown, had been previously 
urged in defence of ihe right of the Crown 
to. lory ship money, and to dispense with 
the laws— questions, of which one had 
brought the monarch to the scaffold, and 
Ihe other had driven his son from the 
throne. The judges of both periods, rest- 
ing upon some stray instances, in bad 
times, in which those prerogatives had 
been exercised^ decided in favour of the 
monarch against all the sacfred principles 
of government ; and by so doing betrayed 
the governments which they served, and 
plunged them both into the abyss of ruin. 
He lield,^ at that moment, in his hand an 
opinion of an eminent lawyer, taken in 
J792, as to the right of the Crown to re- 
fuse admission to aliens into England. 
He sliould not read it to the House, but 
should confine himself 'to stating its sub- 
stance, merely asking, the liouse to con-. 
sider what sort of lawyer he ought to be, , 
whose opinion would be of the greatest 
weight when given aguiiist the Crown.: 
First of all, ought he not to be a person- 
whose feelings were not in favour of the 
people i Then, ought not be to be a per- 
son whose bias was strong in favour of 
the Crown ? Then, ought he not to be a 
person whose learning was undispufed, 
and whose knowledge was unrivalled in 
those early periods of our history, in. 
which the prerngattves of the Crown were 
sliaped into form by the interposition of 
parliament? Having deiAsribed a lawyer 
of this description, he knew that he And 
no occasion to summon before them the 
image of Mr. Sergeant Hill. That dis- 
tinguished lawyer had said, ** 1 am of 
opinion, that there is no prerogative of 
the Crown which entitles it either to ex- 
pel foreigners from the country, or to re- 
fuse them admission into it« All pret'o-> 
gatives rest on the common law, and the 
common law rests upon usage ; and, so 
far from the usage being in favour of such 
a prerogative,, there is even usage against 
it ; as may be seen in a statute passed in 
the third year of Henry 5th. enabling hiro.j 
to exclude certain subjects of the dake!| 
of Britanny from the country.” Now, he- 
would ask the House to consider when that 
statute was passed. Was it passed when 
the king's power was weak*? No; it was 
passed in the same year in which hereturn- 
ed vicloriouefimm Agipoovirt, and inwhich 
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the emperor -of Germany jcame to visit 
him,^on the pfoa that he was the grealei^ 
and the bravest hero of Ids age. Let; it 
be recollected, tlmt this was nut his opj/ 
iiton, ** non nieus hie sermo but the opi- 
nion of Mr. Sergeant Hill, who was not 
a decIaiAer, who was not a revolutionist, 
who was not an incendiary, who was not 
even a Whig, f A laiighj. The right 
hon. secretary had said, It mattered 
little what the prerogative of the Crown 
wa8| since it had at present no power but 
that which it received from parliament.'* 
If that were the case, why did tiv right 
l|pn. gentleman contend so streniiotisly 
that iv was not an innovation jn 1793 that 
had placed tlie king’s subjects in a different 
situation from* that in wliich they were 
placed two centuries ago ? After such an 
admission, he thought himself entitled to 
lay aside all further legal consideration of 
the subject. Another objection which he 
had to this bill was, its extreme liability to 
abuse. He left out of eonsideration the 
promises which the right hon. gentleman 
had made of the future, and looked only 
to the pa^t ; and he saw that, under this 
peace Alien bill, nine persons had been 
sent out of the country. The war Alien 
bill, it should be observed, was csseiitmlly 
difierent from this ; and those who bad 
voted for the former, might, with perfect 
consistency, vote against that which was 
now under consideration ; because it wai 
a peace Alien bill, it gave tc^ministers the 
most absolute power over all the foreigners 
of the kingdom, who might be deprived 
with impunity of the privilege of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, and of the blessings of 
trial by jury. This act placed all those ' 
who visitea' our shores at tli^ mc^cy qf^ 
government, who might at a moment’s no-' 
lice, and without assigning any reason, 
send out of the kingdom every foreigner 
they pleased. But, it was said **^Thi8 
power has long existed, and has never 
been abased.’*. The argument then came 
to this— that arbitrary power might be 
tolerated by a British House of Commons, 
provided it was not called into action for 
unworthy purposes. Such an argunf*eir£ “ 
was more dangerous, and, if it were per- 
severed in, w'ould, at length produce the 
effect stated by Mr. Burke— he believed 
in his speech at Bristol— -when he said, 

” I believe we shall all come to think, at 
l8|t, with Mr. Hume, that an* absolute 
monarchy is not so bad a thing as wejmp- 
posed.” The right hon. secretary had 
said, in defence A this measures that no 

A. Q 
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E erson had complained of the Alien bill : I plain, open, and manly course, which the 
lit the answer to this was/ that the ^opcr- I British constitution recognized? Doubt- 
o)ion and constitution of thiwbill, placed I less (hey would not: and yet the (^*esent 
a foreigner in such. a situation, that it was I bill proceeded on that secret principle, 
impossible for him efteciiially to make his 1 Some allusion had been made by nis bono 
complaint. Suppose an Italian, or a |friend,the member for Westminster, to the 
Frenchman, suddenly sent out of this 1 conduct of the emperor of Moroccos and 
country and landed on a distant shore. 1 he had heard it said, that the reasoning 
How was a person so situated to cause I with which this bill was supported would 
Ills voice to be heard in the British par* j place Middlesex on a level with Morocco, 
liament, or the cabinet council of Eng- | Now, he would contend, that if, during 
land ? He admitted, that the free debates, | a period of seven years, a foreigner con- 
and the fearless discussions on- all great I ducted himself with propriety in the king* 

i iublic questions, in a popular assembly 1 dom of Morocco, and it so happened, that 
ike this, tended greatly to prevent the | a virtuous man eat at that time on the 
evils which miglit be apprehended from Uhronc of that kingdom (a most extra* 
arbitrary measures, such as this confessed* jwagant supposition, and one wdiicli he 
ly was. But, what was the inference to I only used by way. of argument) — he 
be drawn from this argument? It was, I would contend, that that foreigner would 
that they ought to preserve inviolate those I be placed in precisely the same situation 
free principles from which their free insti- | in Morocco, as that in which, under the 
tutions had emanated : it was, that they I provisions of this bill, he would find him- 
ought, on no account wlnitever, to tolerate a I self were he to come to England. In 
principle of an arbitrary imture: it was, that j either case he must trust to the forbear- 
they ought to reject every precedent of lance, the humanity, and the justice, of 
this kind. He knew it might be said, that | the person or persons having in their 
arbitrary power gave to the government I hands the absolute power of banishment, 
an opportunity of acting with a degree of j They might use it if they pleased, and as 
iirnmptitude which. Under the forms of a | tliey pleased. The wanderer had no pro- 
limited monarchy, the government did not I tcction or security from the law, which 
possess. Uut, what was the efiect of such I did not spread its shield over him. He 
an argument ? Let the House mark the I might he subjected to the visitation of 
mischievous consequences of softening | caprice — lie might be* assailed by the hand 
'down and explaining away, the apprehen- | of 'injustice. And where was he to de- 
sions which overc naturally felt at the ex* niand redress ? Such a power he would 
istence, in any shape, of arbitrary power. I not inirust to any hands. If Marcus Aii- 
W’as not the cftect to lessen our horror j relius sat on the throne of Morocco, he 
at a system which should always berepro* j would oppose the existence of such an 
. bated ? That was the end of all such or- I arbitrary authority, as much as when he 
guments; although, in using them, he did. saw it placed in tne hands of the barbari- 
jiot nietOs to impute to the right hon. an, whatever his name might be, who nonr 
■'secretary that he brought them forward I governed that country. It was to the 
WMth such a sinister intention. When they I power which he objected, and not to the 
Urcre told, that the exercise of arbitrary I person by whom it was wielded. Those 
power was very convenient in one in- I who used the stale and common argu-* 
stan'be, and, in another, that it was ex- I ments in favour of this measure, to which 
trcnicly moderate— -when they hoard these j he had so frequently alluded, were, in fact 
specious statements made from hour to I weakening the grounds and removing the 
hour— they at lart incurred the danger of bu^is, on which all free governments must 
forgetting, or of giving up* the great | be erected. Itwasnotbecausetboseun- 
'^inciple, that the forms of a free govern- hortunate people who canie within the 
niei^ were absolutely necessary to check I scope of ibis bill were not* expelled, that 
the growth, and counteract the force, of I he objected to the measure ; but because 
that formidable power, which, when once I they might be expelled, by a summary 
admitted, seldom failed to go on in an in- I process, if the government thought fit. 
creasing ratio. Would the right hon. se- I He must confess, that he had heard wkli 
cretary, of those who supported the bill, I sorrow the argument, that this power had 
contend, that the midniftht police of Paris, I not been abused, adviinced so strenuously 
that the dark system of espionage which I and so frequently. The House might 
prevailed in that city, was better tli^ the I rest assured, that no governmenji, evev 
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tolerated the exercise of arbitrary poarer, 
wkliout laying the foundation for future 
tyrani|y. It was a weak* argument to 
point the virtues of those who at any 
time wer^ intrusted with unbounded au- 
thority. Very often the worst men suc- 
ceeded tiie best, as if to show that their 
holding this power could not conduce to 
any benehcinl end; and, possibly, that 
their very virtues had wrought evil, by 
reconciling the people, in the first instance, 
to an authority, which, had it fallen into 
other hands, they would have resisted. It 
had been oi|j|^ said to the emperor of 
Itiissia by uiH%on. friend of his distin- 
guL^ied for liis'laste, and a disposition t# 
compliment, that the beneficence of his 
character stood in the stead of a fixed 
constitution for his people: to which the 
emperor 'was reported to have answered 
in a manner which doubtless befitted him, 
** Even if what you say be true, I am only 
a happy accident.'* Now, he (sir J. M.) 
would rather say “ an unhappy accident,*' 
if his beneficence of character hindered 
the Muscovites from doing that which 
would efiecCually prevent such happy 
accidents in future ; if it prevcnicd them 
frona establishing a limited sovereignty, 
and withdrew their attention from the 
formation of free and liberal institutions. 

Mr. JViiliamLambf Sifter advertlnff to tiic 
policy of this country, from the time ofthe 
Keformation to the seven years’ war,during 
which entire period so little favourable was 
she to the indiscriminate visit of foreigners, 
that her great object was, to set all the Pro- 
testants of Europe in a league against the 
Catholics— a measure which, he contend- 
ed, was reasonable in itself, and fourided 
on a policy which, though necessarily 
liable to fluctuate with circumstances, had 
in view the best interests of the couiftry 
— proceeded to advert to the arguments 
again^jt the present bill, which the hon.- 
and learned member for Knaresborough 
had derived from historical analogy, no- 
thing, be obsci/ved, was so unsafe, nothing 
so uncertain — in reasoning, os analogy; 
but, if any one thing could be more unsafe 
and more uncertain than' another, it was 
historical analogy. It was impossible to 
know the circumstances precisely as they 
existed; and therefore it became very 
easy to depreciate what waa done at this 
time, or what was done at that time, 
and . to scatter sarcasm and invective 
on aftairs, that probably were entitled to 
be very differently, treated. The hon. 
membgr for Westminster bad taken a very. 
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extenatve view ofthe occurrences of late 
yesrS| and had made a number of observ- 
ations on the present of Eurong# 

In ihe tcoorseort^i^epeech, he had beea* 
exceedingly libefaFin censuring and re- 
pjBobaUng the continental t ^governments, 
as not ctflniug up to his (deas of liberality » 
Now, he begged leave to ask, lookhtg at 
the present situation of Europe — lament- 
ing as much us the hon. gentleman could 
do, that civil and religious liberty did not 
flourish as he could wish it (und he un- 
dour>tedly wished that every nation sinmlj 
obtain liberty, suited to his own habits, 
Uipiuiers, and character}— he bepged 
leave So ask, wlictlier tlic present situa- 
tion of Europe, degraded as* it was do- 
scribed to be, ought to be attributed to the 
ambition of the continental sovereign, to 
the wickedness of their ministers, or td the 
impracticable designs of that very* l)|^eral 
party, who now lamented over the evils 
by which tl;g continent jkvaft . afflicted ? 
Surely, those who wished the paopla^bf 
the continent to. resist the 
their governors, ought to know, tliatodb': . 
attempt to a cojuntry from arbi- 

trary powcuy^tliout thOk iai^ chance of 
success, warlh fact \i foIly^;^)france, he 
presumed, was one of the which 

the hon. member hud adverCw, as groan- 
ing under arbitrary authority. Now, lie 
would ask the hon. gentleman whetbGk', 
when on bis restoration, the king of 
France, prejudiced os lie must have been 
in favour ot those who had followed him 
into exile, and had faithfully attached 
therasclvea to his family, nevertheless 
threw himself magnanimously on the 
^country at large, and attempted to form 
a middle and moderate system ef govern- 
ment, the liberal party so eulogjscd by ‘ 
the hon. member, had not acted on the 
principle of combining agamst liis majes- 
ty, and resisting all the efforts which he 
was anxiously making for the benefft of 
their general country ? The king of 
France experienced that whicdi Mr. Fox 
once complained of, as Uie greatest polu 
tical difficulty, that had ever occurred to 
him ; namely, that tlie violence of party 
spirit threw every thing into the hands of 
an enemy, rather than make the least con- 
cession to a friend.’* IIc lamented to 
say that these injurious efforts of the libe- 
ral party cm the continent, were seconded 
by. the violent and indefensible language 
that had been used towards the various 
sovereigns of Europe in that, and in* the 
other tiause of parliament, bigdi luii- 
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soage cmrid. do no good. It might its foreigopnlit^, than in any other -cate 
‘ be prodoothre of nneh mischief. There whatever. Seeing the state of Europe*at 
wgs, besidcSfOa courage in it." WbaV was the 4 >Tesent moaoent, recollecting that 
' aacant. by* the persons by whom such laa^ some indivuluals had thought proper to 
gaaget^'Was beldi Did they mean to interfere with the internal conccjrns of fo-> 
ebarge the vaviens sovermgns of the eon- reign state»-~recellectiiig what had fallen 
tinent with the ppsaession of tbe*^abaolate from the right lion, secretary for foreign 
anthofity which, in fact, they had received afiiiira, as to the policy which the cabinet 
from their people ; or did they mean to of England wish^ to pursue— and recol- 
charge those sovereigns with an abuse in lecting that there was an evident disposi- 
the manner in which tlicy had exerdsed sion on the part of some persons in this 
their authority ? iftlie latter, he beggedto country to mix themselves up with the 
observe, that tyranny and oppression and affiurs of foreign powers— a disposition he 
injustice, were not confined to monarchies, doubted not, which arose from the noblest 
The hon. member for Westminster, mufst motive, from 'the warm love which En- 
be quite aware, • that republics, whether glishmen bore to liberty, from thatsnper- 
dcmocratical - or aristocratical, had ever abundance of talent and activity which so 
exhibited a spirit, if not of as great do- eminemly distinguished this country— a 
mestic,tyranny, of much greater foreign dispasition which 'he admitted to be 
aggression than monarchies. Nor, in his praiseworthy, bat which was not there- 
opinion, was the abuse which had been so fore the lesk dangerous, the less embar- 
froely bestowed, in the British parliament, rassintg to this conntry, or the less offen- 
on the continental sovereigns more wise sive to foreign powers— feeling very 
than it was brave. Such a course was strongly on these points, be should vote 
calculated to urge and .to excite them to for the bill as a proper and necessary 
acts of which otherwise they would not ; measure. He did so (he more readily, 
have been guilty. He begged to call to because he believed that the right hon. 
the mind of the hon. and learned member secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
fur Knaresborough what had been said by ment wogid never countenance hny act 
lord Clarendon of the first earl of Porta- that was calculated to tarnish the honour 
mouth, viz. that ** finding himself treated of the country ; and that be would be as 
leM handsomely than he deserved to be, far from giving up any principle which 
hd Became less careful to avoid such eon- appeared to be beneficial to mankind, as 
duct as deserved slight treatment** And any minister that had ever gone before 
the same remark might perhaps be made, him. 

. with reference to the allied sovereigns. Lord John Russell said, it was with ex- 
> At all events, before any attempt was treroe surprise he had heard the speech of 
made to stir up ill feeling, and excite in- bis hon. friend : because the whole tenor 
Mrreclion, those who* wished to make of that address bad been totally hostile to 
such an attempt ought to consider, wbe- the spirit of the British constitution, and 
tiier they could do more for those persons utterly subversive of that freedom of 
on whose passions they wished to work, speech which they ranked amongst their 
than to give them a dinner, a few toasts, most valued privileges. They were told 
8 certain portion of violent speeches, by his hon. friend, that those who spoke 
Mme five or six thousand pounds, and an of the Holy Alliance, or of the allied 
iaeffibieot vote in that House. This, be sovereigns, ought to speak of them in mea- 
believcd, was all that had been done for sured terms. They were told, that it was 
a people, many of whom were now driven not wise to offend them ; and that personal 
into a miserable exile. He was friendly remarks might produce unpleasant conse- 
to the present bill, because he thought quences. But Ins hon. friend, who thought 
that, in matters at all connected with it not right to insult those who were at 
forci^ policy, it was more necessary to the head of armies, bad felt no compuno- 
givo extended powers to the government, tion in blaming the unfortunate Spaniards, 
vrhatever it might be, than in cases of an who were now reduced to a state of 
or^nary nature. From its superior inform- nuseiy and distress, which ought to have 
ation, and its more complete acquaint- excited commiseration, if not a nobler 
aace with the foreign relations of a coon- feeling. He would ask whether there wan 
try, it wad^ fitting that greater powers any man in that Bouse who believed (hat 
aboard be given to a government, with the indignation of the Spaniards against 
referenon to any measttm that bore upon their govanuMMi^ had been rouMd by 
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Tfolent speeches uttered in or out of this 
House I And yet» his hon. friend had re- 
preseitfed such to be the way in whicti the 
SponiAila bad been excited tointarrcction. 
Such a representation waa a complete per- 
version of the fact. He had lately bad an 
oppoitunity of conversing with one of the 
most eloquent and illustrious of the 
Spanish lovers of libertyt who had made 
some observations on the subjecti that 
must have produced an impression on the 
heart of every generous man wlio had 
heard him. That noble individual had 
aaidy that he and his friends had not been ' 
incited to those efforts, unhappily frustra- 
ted, by any thing that had recently occure 
red in the world ; that they had not been 
incited to them by the occurrences of the 
French Revolution, oi^by the publications 
of Mirabcau and the other French philo-* 
sophers ; but that it was' the speeches 
mrac in the good old times of the English 
House of Commons which had produced 
so powerful an effect on their minds, that 
they could not help endeavouring to 
realize for their own country the benefits 
which they found were enjoyed by this. 
Hrs lion, friend had tauntingly asked, 
What good do your dinners and your 
gifts do to the Spaniards!’* He would 
answer, ** We would do more if we could. 
What, however, we have dune has not 
been done with the intent to excite 
insurrection, or to produce a revolotionary 
war ; but ns a testimony that there are still 
some hearts among the people of England, 
who cherish tlielove of liberty, in common 
with all the free souls scattered over the 
face of the earth.’* ' Thus much he would 
say in defence of those who were accused* 
for what they had done in respect to Spain, 
and for what they had said against the 
Holy Alliance. He wished now to address 
himself briefly to the question before the 
House. Allusion bad been made by the 
right hon, president of the Board of Con- 
troul to the events of the year 179S, when 
our own constitution was threatened, and 
when, in support of that constitution, the 
Alien act was passed. In 1816, though the 
same case could not be made out for 
adopting ^rong measures, yet it might be 
said, and it was said by lord Londonderry, 
in defence of the bill, that the revolu- 
tionary spirit was not extinguished, and 
that it would be improper to part with the 
anchor which had secured us from the 
. storm. The * bill, .however, was only re- 
newed for two yeans at that time; which 
pFOvgd that it -was on^ inteiided for a 
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temporary pnrpoae. It wjss what was 
termed in law ** aa exception*' to the ga^ * 
neral* poKcy of the country. It W|ie 
supported on the ground of emergeMy*** 
Now, he would try the present bill ^ 
this principle of emergency. How was 
thecounify situated attliepneaent asomentl 
She waa in a state of profound peace. 
The government of France, which was said 
to have wanted support rn 1816, wtw now 
perfectly established ; and l^ain had Rillcfi 
befoye the Holy Alliesw Yet, the right 
hon.*the presidentof theBoard of Controul, 
who opposed the bill in 1816, actually 
figds reasons fur supporting the measure 
in 1824! But, it was oontendad by the 
right hon. secretary of state, fliat although 
the bill might not be calM for by our 
domestic situation, it was required by the 
sense of what was due to foreign states. 
The right hon. gentleman argued, that we 
ought not to allow this country to be tlie 
focus of continental revolution ; that we 
ought not to allow plots, and conspiracies 
against foreign governments to be con- 
cocted in this country by foreigners. But, 
how would this bill operate to prevent 
them? Did the right hon. gentleman^ 
whose mildness iif the exercise of the 
functions with which he was invested no 
one admired more than he did, order spies 
to be set upon all foreigners comin g iBl e 
this country? If so, it was a most mise- 
rable tyranny. But he was Arre the r^At 
hon. gentleman did no sudwthmgihe was 
sure the right hon. geutleanan abstain^ 
from all interference with private aSaira ; 
he was sure the right hon. gegHeman 
would not order a police officer to watch 
whither the carriage of a foreigner was 
driven in the evening, or who salted to ask 
him how he did in the morning. To afl 
this, he was sure, the right hon. gentleman 
would never descend. But if he did not, 
how could any imputed plots be detected i 
And see the state into which things* might 
thus be thrown. The right hon. gentle- 
man maintained that the English govern- 
ment wpre bound to rieclare to forefgii 
governments, that no conspiracy, menacing 
their safety, existed in this country. But* 
should such a conspiracy be discovered by 
those foreign powers, they would, ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman have 
a right to reproach the English govern- 
ment for not having informed them of it, 
And to make the omission a subject not 
only of remonstraiice, but of war^ The 
French government, when it collected any 
inforiMtioB^ might say, We have beam 
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apprised, throp^h^ our own channels, that 
certiW revolutionary conversations have 
^en place in cofFee-bouses. bt:t you hever 
inforiped ot of them : what is the use. then, 
of cajoling us with your Alien act ?** By 
passing, this. bill, they did. in fact, give 
Ibreign powers an opportunity inter* 
&(ing in the concerns of this country by 
calling them to act up, not merely to the 
specified, but to the implied powers which 
it contained. The provisions of this bill 
invested the government with an absolute 

E ower. and Mich a power he detested. He 
new it might be said, that the free spirit 
of this country would prevent that powgr 
from being abused ; but he feared, an the 
other hand, that such laws were calculated 
to corrupt and destroy the free institutions 
of our free constitution. 

. Mr. Pelham spoke in favour of the 
measure, and maintained, that very in- 
jurious consequences would have resulted 
if the Alien bill had npt beqp in existence 
during the late war. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he could not allow 
the House to divide until he had answered 
some of the observations of the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire. Until that 
night he had not imagined that the House 
of Commons %vas so humbled that any bon. 
member, especially an hon. member who 
represented a county, and called himself 
inaepeudent. would have had the hardi* 
|tood to rise In his place and read a lecture 
to the House.«becau 8 e. forsooth, many of 
its members had. for years past, felt it 
their duty to use the strongest language 
which they could command, in reprobation 
of the miscalled Holy Alliance, for the 
perfect iniqui^ of their hostility against 
the libertiee of mankind. He. with others, 
had again and again raised his voice as 
high as he could in reprobation of their 
acts ; and. if he could command the talents 
of the bon. member for Hertfordshire-^ 
talents which the hon. member had that 
night abused — ^he would devoto. those 
ulentB solely to their reprobation. No 
language could possibly be too^ strong, 
when speaking of the conduct 'of the 
continental sovereigns. He repeated, that 
if the hon. member wrould lend him his 
eloquence, he would instantly apply it in 
their reprobation. Although he. and 
t^hose who thought with him .on the subject, 
iiad not found the House of Commons to 
go the full length of their condemnation of 
the conduct of the Holy Alliance. l]e 
• hoped^ey were not so' mean and so su^ 
jogated aOitq receive the hon. gcutlemao'a 
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lecture with submission. He could not 
help thinking that the hon. gentleman 
woul^ have to account to his con8t*:uent3 
for his speech that night. Would {ne hon. 
gentleman say. that there was pothing in 
the war which France last year made* on 
Spain to call down the execration of ^every 
lover of liberty? Did the bon. gentleman 
forget what had been said on that occasion 
by members on the ministerial benches, 
both in that and in the other House of 
parliament ? Had any language which had 
been used on the opposition side of the 
House been stronger than that to whicli he 
now alluded. - The hon. gentleman there- 
Core, had lectured both sides of the House. 
Was not the conduct of France towards 
I Spain such as to call for the curses 
I of the friends of liberty ? Would the hon. 
member lecture those who reprehended 
that conduct. 

Mr. IV. Lamb spoke to order. He 
said, he had distinctly reprobated the 
conduct of France towards Spain. 

Mr. Hutchinson resumed. He would 
only say. that his impression had been 
this— that he should have left the House 
a disgraced man. if he had left it without 
joining his noble friend in reprobating the 
comments which the hon. gentleman had 
applied to the sentiments expressed by 
those who condemned the late war. and 
who. he trusted in his heart, would* 
continue to condemn it. But was the 
hon. gentleman so infatuated as to think 
that matters could remain as they stood 
at present f Though Spain was prostrate 
now. was it likely .that she would lie pros- 
trate long i And if she did. was there 
any safety, any hope, for the liberties of 
England r The hon. genlletiian spoke of 
strong language. He (Mr. H.) had used 
as strong epithets in speaking of the con- 
duct of the Holy Alliance as any member 
of the House. He desired to be con- 
sidered. at the then moment^ as repeat- 
ing every one of them ; and he only for- 
bore to repeat them from a consideration 
for the valuable time which he was occu- 
pying. He had over and over again 
called them tyrants, and he now called 
them tyrants once more. The present 
bill should have his opposition in every 
stage ; because be considered it unneces- 
sary to the protection of this country. It 
was. in fact, a part, of that system of 
tyranny which the Holy Alliance ex- 
erted all their influence and power to 
promote. Though there might be periods 
when the government of this country 
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ought to be intrusted with such (lowerst principle had been as openly avowe«L 
the present was not the time in which any The Jjarbarous murder of the Germiui 
man ^ho wished well to the cause of writer he was as far from approving as 
libert3^ould desire it. In the present any man, but it was a contest of extreme ' 
state of .the world, when people were principle between the popular and the 
driven from their homes by the persecu- sovereign parties ; and he was persuaded 
ti^n of despots. England was the place that, if* the combined sovereigns had 
to which they should naturally look for shewn a disposition to maintain their 
shelter and security. To pass this bill pledges, and preserve good faith with 
would be to repel them, to refuse them the people, Europe would not since 
the rights of hospitality, and thereby to have exhibited, either the violence of 
further the projects of tyranny. Nor anarchy, or the dread repose*’ of dcs- 
could it be fairly said, that the power potism. ■ . 

created by the bill had never been abused Lord Althnrp maintained, that nothing 
by ministers. How could It be so said, bpt the most urgent necessity could 
when they remembered the cases df justify the Uguse in granting such a 
general (xourgaud, of modame Montholon^ j power to his majesty's ministers, os was 
and of BuouaparteL’s^ Italian physician ? given by the provisions of this bill. Tbo 
Madame Montholon,*it was well known, speech of the right hon. secretary, was 
had been refused to land with her sick an answer to what had been stated on a 
child, who, if he was rightly informed, former occasion, and what he seemed to 
died before they could reach the opposite think was likely to be repeated d|i the 
shore. The Italian physician had been present. Bui: what reason had the right ‘ 
refused in the same way, , though he was non. gentleman assigned dor bringing tor* 
sick ; and, instead of being sent, as he ward tlie iiieasiire now } Merely that 
requested, to the south of Europe, in the secretary for foreign affairs might pre* 
coiisequence of the state of lus health, vent plots from being formed in this coun* 
be was ordered to the north, under the try against foreign govcrnmctits. The 
provisions of the Alien bill. But, whether sole ground, therefore, upon which the 
the power had been abused or not, it was House was required to legislate, was the 
enough for him to know that it was capa- danger to which foreign countries might 
bic of abuse, in order to justify liis deter- otherwise be exposed. But if the JjjgSx 
niination to refuse it ; and he trusted as it stood, was not sufficient to prevent 
that the majority of tlic House would be such plots, why did not ministers bringi^ 
of the same opinion. . a bill to remedy the defects of the cxist- 

Mr. fVarre said, he was not prepared ing law, instead of claiming to be invested 
to. vote for the resolution of the hon. with arbitrary power ? That would have, 
member for \Vestmiiister, though he con< been the constitutional mode of pro- 
curred with his noble friend,, in the regret^ ceeding. He should vote certainly against 
^le had expressed at that part of the* the bill, and for the amendment, if it was 
spL?oh of the hon. member for Hertford- pressed to a division; althoii^h be con* 
shire, v’hich alluded io what he had called iessed he would rather it had not been 
the (le.* ocratic party in Europe. He proposed. He agreed in the spirit of 
would ask the hon. gentleman, whether tlie amendment entirely ; but he thought 
it was not that very democratic party i that some members might be inimipal to 
which had given spirit and efficiency to j it, who nevertheless were disposed to give 
the army of Europe in 181S, and to the | their votes against the general measure, 
scries of exploits which led to the fall of • For this reason, he. could rather have 
Paris ? He would further appeal to facts, I wished that the lion. fliCmber for Weat- 
wlicther the democratic spira had taken minster hod been contented to. record hia. 
the mischievous turn ascribed to it, until \ opinion of the conduct of tbe^ Holy 
the allied sovereigns had . manifested a i Alliance in some later stage of tfie bill, 
disposition to break faith with the people I and suffered the short question of ** Aj, 
to whose energies they had been indebted or no,*’ to be put in the beginning, 
for victory i . If the bon. gentleman Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should not 
wanted historiml facts, he would refer avail himself to any extent of the privi- 
him to the^ edicts of Prussia, in which lege of reply. There were now two 
the divine right of kings had been openly questionsbeforc the House: nisown^propo- 
asserted, and to the manifestoes of the < sition for leave to bring in the bill as al* 
combined sovereigns, in which the same ! ready described, and the amendment of 
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the hoK. mmAer for Wntmimter. Hie 
Ihm. gentleieae had described the ^lien 
' art aa a ditg^oe-te the Statufe-book, and 
"had <apen the House to concur with 

hiai ia-^etAptnion. The hon. gentleman 
hiaoMdC Ms^t ee consider it, but it was 
Miller too much toexpect that thi^ House, 
^ siAiose wthority it was placed on the 
Watutedsook, shonid so sUgmatize^ a 
measure wliiob they had sanctioned with 
dieir approbation. The hon. gentleman 
had -also called upon them to express 
their abliorrencc of the conduct of the 
Holy AUiance^another suggestion in 
whioh he was confident they would nrt 
oonour, as it would amount to littlh less 
than a declaration of war. But, not con- 
tent with naBking general remarks on the 
oonduct nnd policy of the administration, 
be, the hon. member, had further proceeded 
lia erect himself into a severe verbal critic, 
ttriting some words wliidi had escaped 
firom Itirn ( Mn Peel ) as the subject of 
bis animadversion. Now it must be ob- 
vious to the House, that in the warmth 
of debate many expressions escape from 
membws, and from none more frequently 
than from himsdf, whidi, in their cooler 
jodgments they would not be willing to 
adopt. He was. not prepared to defend 
the strict grammatiem propriety of every 
vord he made use of, and therefore he 
would net refuse the corrections with 
which the hm. gentleman m^ht be dit- 
pesod to fhvodr him. The first complaint 
of (he hen. gentleman was directed against 
the expression *< mathematical demon- 
Blration.’* He was not aware that, in 
the ordinary acceptation of language, 
(here was any gross impropriety in making 
use of ouch a phrase, but if, as tlie hon. 
genllenmn seemed to think, there was 
any thing ungrammatical or inelegant in 
Ae combination, it was far from his widi 
le contest the point. The hon. member's 
next complaint wna against the expression 
I* permanent emergency” which he had 
asiule use of two years ago. The hon. 
gentleman had, however admitted, that 
lie wos privileged to make such mistakes, 
aa Iw had been six ynara connected with 
the gmremmont of Ireland. Now H so 
bgppened, tliat the hon. member, in Ms 
speech of ahe present evening, had him- 
aHf made a simUar mistake, and, what 
was worse, without being entitled to take 
advantage of, the sariie excuse : for the 
ban. ntaniber had accused bUp of having 
(ambled liendlong into n pH, which was 
already fiUad with the rnrfassim of those 
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who had preceded him {|bear end a 
laugh]. The neUe lord had said, (hm 
the only object of the bill was to ni'evenc 
plots against other powers. Thi3 was a 
mistake. He proposed it witli.a view te 
English interests alone, nor did he think 
it too much to require from those who 
sought refuge in this country, (hat (hey 
should net make its metropolis the scene 
of plots against foreign powers with 
whom we were in anuty. 

The House divided: For Mr. Heb- 


house’s amendment 70. Against it 131 
Majority 61 . 

List the Minority. 

Alleny J.H. 

Monck, T. B. 

Althorp, vise. 

Moore, P. 

Anson, lion. G. 

Newport, sir J. 

Barrett, S. M. 

Nugent, lord 

Benyon, B. 

Ord, W. 

BernaU R* 

Palmer, C. 

Calcraft, J. H. 

Palmer, C. F. 

Calvcrtp C. 

Pelham, S. C. 

Calvert, N. 

Philips, G. jun. 

Campbell, hon. G. P. 

Powlett, hon. W. 

Cavendish* H. 

Pym, F. 

Clifton, lord 

Cradock, S. 

Crompton, S. . 

Rice, T. S. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 

Roharts, G. 

Denison, J. 

Robinson, sir G. 

Duncannon, vise. 

Rowley, sir W. 

Ellice, E. 

Kumbold, C. £• 

EvanSp W. 

Scott, J. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 

Sefton, carl of 

Gaskell, B. 

Smith, R. 

Graham, S. 

Sykes, D. 

Haldimand, W. 

Tierney, right hon. G 
Warre, J. A. 

Hume, J. 

Hutchinson, hon. C. H. 

Western, C. C. 

James, W. 

Whitbread, W. 

Jervoise, G. P- 

Whitbread, S. C. 

'Joncs, S. 

Wilkins, W. 

Kennedy, T. F. 

Williams, W. 

Lamb, hon. G. 

. Williams, T. P. 

Lamhton, T. G. 

Wilson, sir R. 

Leonard, T. B, 

Wroltesley, sir J. 

Lloyd, sir E. 
Lusnington, Dr- 

Tellkrs. 

Hohhouse, J. C. 

Lcadcr, W. 

Russell, lord, J. 

Macdonald, S. 

Paired opp 

Mackintosh, sir J. 

Abercromby, hon. J. 

Majoribanks, S. 

Lemon, sir W. 


A second division took place on the 
original motion : Ayes 130. Noes 73. 
Majority 57. Leave was aeoordingly 
given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Hume protested against the princi- 

E le which seemed now aboat to be esta- 
liahed, of driving from the eountry every 
unfortuoate indhndual Who might happen 
to have incnvmd danger by toe eager a 
defence of the iibertlee cf bis own coun- 
try ; and against the gevernment, by this 
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meansi making themselves parties to the 
Odious and abominable views of the mill- 
taryayrants of Europe, in their anwety to 
extiquite every thing liberal and enlighten* 
ed. He uras quite surprised to hear Eng- 
lishmen who bad received the education 
pf gentlemen, talk as the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire had done, of men whose 
only crime was that of being pursued by 
tyranny and oppression. There were acts 
of parliament m this country, which pre> 
vented, in some measure, free discussion 
out of doors ; but as long as the privilege 
of speaking tbeir sentiments was reserved 
to toe members of that House, he should 
think no language strong enough to ap^y 
to the conduct of the Holy Alliance, *of 
those military tyrants of the continent, 
who, not satisfied with exercising despot- 
ism in their own countries, extended their 

f lower to Switxerland, and other territories, 
n their career, tfa^ had violated the 
rights of nations, and held nothing sacred 
on earth. It was impossible for him to be 
a party to this bill, when be knew that it 
had been enacted according to their 
wishes ? that it was passed in consequence 
of repeated applications which they had 
made to us ; and that its intention was, to 
deprive their subjects of the last asylum 
they possessed in Europe. He had heard 
the remarks of the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire with deep regret, and al- 
most wondered at what he could mean by 
blaming those'who assisted the Spaniards 
for exciting discontent and rebellion 
against the sovereign of their own coun- 
try. Did that hon. member not know, 
that the constitutional system was th| 
system under which Spain had before been 
ruled— that the Spanish constitution, 
which recognised the common and inalien- 
able rights of the people, had been allow- 
ed by the sovereign, recognized by the 
powers of Europe in alliance, and ap- 
proved by a succession of ministers in this 
country. And, if the hon. member knew 
all this, would he persist in blaming the 
Opposition for supporting, what he called 
the designs of a faction, end say, that 
those designs ought to be put down as 
dangerous to the European communities I 
He blushed to think that any English 
gentleman could allow hirosdf to apply 
this language, to the noble-minded 'Spa- 
niards who hod ventured their lives and 
fortunes, with a view to establish perma- 
nently the liberties oC-theic eeuntry. As 
to his deprecation of tite ty si s applied to 
the Holy Alliaoce,eiiehdefii i ei ff iaeowaaa 
VOL. X. 
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misapplication of all the notions of cbnstL 
tutional liberty, which an English gentie-- 
(nan, froift the course of education, 
be supposed to imbibm He did not Co^ 
plain of those who were ready to vote for 
the bill, so much as he complained of foe 
want oT all assignable reasons to counten- 
ance foe passing of foe bill. Miniltcrs 
had ofiered none whatever, though the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire had con- 
trived to give them one. Did that hon. mem- 
ber ever know any ministers, who did not 
wish for more power than they possessed ; 
or who were ready to give op any portion 
sof any power they had once acquired ? 
Th^hon. member waskfraid that without 
this odious bill, the ministers would have 
no power to provide for foe security of 
the country ; and that possessing it, they 
would not abuse it. He (Mr. H.) Baid,as a 
general principle, give no more power to- 
ministers than is necessary, because all- 
power may d>e abused. He could see no 
circumstance whatever,* which should at 
present induce foe House to entrust the 
ministers with any extraordinary power. 
He would maintain, that all strangers had 
a right to remaip in this country, as 
long as th^ were obedient to its laws. 
We had no right, neitlier was it just in 
us, to prevent them firom taking any 
measures not inconsistent with' an (T*Tr**^ 
enee to those laws, to regqjn that liberty 
of which they had been deprived by the 
continental tyrants. Notffing in foe con- 
duct of bis majesty's present government 
had disappointed him more than this 
measure. He had expected better things, 
from tho accession of the right hoih -foe 
foreign secretary, whose Influence was 
supposed to prevail in the cabinet. Per- 
haps he had mistaken the character of the 
right hon. gentleman ; but, supposing hhn 
to possess those sentiments for which he 
gave him credit, he would put it tojiim to 
say whether this bill was congenial with 
foe British constKution, which opened its 
gates to all men ; and, - the more unfortu- 
nate they were, the better they were re- 
ceived. He did think that, as a very, 
material change bad been brought -about 
in our foreign policy, the right ben. 
secretary was bounu to explain bis 
views with regard to this bill. He 
was aware that it was to be passed but 
for a limited period, and that upon avow- 
edly special reasons. He hpped the right • 
bon. gentleman would outlive foe next, ad 
he Im done foe preceding terms foe* 
which it had passed; but, in the mean- 
4. T 
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time, let him state his own view of the the right bon. gentleman’s opinion. He 
case. ’ What was there in the public cir- cared little for what that right hon. gen- 
cumslances, eitlier at home or abroad, tieman might state, and nothing for vihat 
which could render the passing of the bill the secretary of state for the home de> 
necessary at this juncture ? Would the partment might say ; but he wished to 
right hon. gentleman declare that \t was near the opinion of the secretary for fo« 
congenial to that constitution which he reign afiairs. He had some dependence, 
had desmibed as the pride and envy of the on him, and he desired to learn, from his 
world f Was it consutent with the prac- own lips, if he, and the rest of bis majesty’s 
tice of the constitution, as it was known ministers, were worthy of the confidence 
to have existed from the revolution down* which the House had pledged itself by the 
wards ? If not. why should it now be ad* motion of the hon member for Stattbrd-i 
mitted into practice? The House had a shire, to repose in them. He wished 
right to expect a decided explanation of particularly that the right hon. secretary 
the grounds upon which the right hon, -should state to the Houw, whether that 
gentleinan, as' a mihister who had distin* was likely to be the last time that this bill 
guished himself by an alteration in our fo- wohld be asked for. There was no longer 
reign policy, called for the renewal of any grounds for this bill, if, as the right 
this measure, so disparaging to the cha- hon. gentleman had given the House to 
racter of the counts. He would refuse understand, we were no longer attached to 
his assent if the right hon. gentleman, the policy of foreign countries. He trust* 
would not clearly explain what there was ed the right hon. gentleman would oblige 
in the state of Europe to mate the pass- him, and the House. He had always beard 
ing of this bill hecessary [Coughing, the right hon. gentleman with pleasure, 
and cries of ** question’’^. He was sorry even when he spoke on subjects of reform, 
to detain gentlemen, who came down there and defended the mesBures of government, 
for a specific purpose, and who were anx- Sitting, as he now was, with his right hon. 
ious to get away: but, if4he hon. members friend the secretary of state for the home 
did not |iermit him to finish, he should be department on his right hand, and the 
compelled to begin with the first state* right hon. the president of the Board of 
ment of the first speaker, and go through Controul on his left, it was impossible for 
speeches. As to those gentlemen the House to judge with which of the two 
who were affected with coimhing, he was he agreed. • A cabinet divided against it- 
nfraidtheirhealth8wouldSuner,andthatthe self could not stand. How far were 
disease might become epidemic {he would ministers agreed upon the expediency or 
therefore recommend them to go home to necessity ot this measure ? To get at an 
their beds. The hon. member then re- answer he would conclude by moving, 
peated his wish that Mr. Secretary Can- “ That the bill be read a first time this day 
nidg would state to the House his reasons six months.’’ 

for now deporting from that more liberal Mr. Secretary Canping said, that the 
course of pcSicy which he had adopted, hon. gentleman had such a winning way, 
and which tiod gained him the confidence that notwithstanding temporary indisposi* 
of the House ; that, if he were now tion which oppressed him, and the deter- 
about to change it, the House might know mination he had formed, he could not 
that their confidence would no longer be refrain from rising in adswer to his solid* 

• rightly placed. Another right hon. mem* tations. He did not intend to detun the 
her had changed his opinions on this sub- House at present, but would save himself 
ject in a remarkable manner, since the for the next stage of the bill, at which time 
year 1816. For thfs change he could see he would express bis opinions r^pecting it 
no sufficient reason. Certainly, the argu* more at large. But, for the satisniction of 
ments-h|B had stated that nigiit were no the hon. gentlenaan, he would say, that, 
defence of this measure, and ne therefore under ^present circumstances, and especi> 
conceived, that there was no other reason ally with that modification which had been 
fbr this change, but the difierent place introduced into the bill by bis right hon. 
which the ri^t hon. member occupied friend respecting it, be did -think this bill' 
then , and now, in that House. Then ought topass. Asfortheprinciplewhicbbad 
he waa only ae expectant of office; now, been bronghtinto debate; namely, therigbt 
be, the right hon. gentleman, was in of governments to settle the conditions 
posssssipn; and this seemed to he the of rasidence to be showed or refused to 
only jreaKifi fbr the wonderful .change in ftireigners, he whuU wave the discussion 
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of it until the next staf;e. lie would, 
liUwever, just remark that, whether that 
pow^ were ancient or modorn in 
the i^-actice of the constitution — whe- 
ther inherent in the prerogative of the 
Crown, or conveyed by statute, it was 
tnoRstrous to deny, that the power of re- 
gulating or refusing the residence of aliens 
must abide somewhere in the constitution 
—either in the executive by inherent pre- 
rogative, or in the legislature, to be pla- 
ced, as occasion might require, at the 
discretion of the executive government. 
How it should be exercised, or in what 
bonds it ought for a continuance to be 
placed, he admitted to be a question* of 
very nice discussion. But, to say that 
there was any nation on the face of the 
earth without the power of preventing tlie 
settlement of aliens, was to say that there 
existed a nation stripped of all its natural 
rights. The question might arise, us to 
the liberal or strict exercise of that power. 
He had no difficulty in saying, that the 
use of such a power ought to be of as li- 
beral extent as was consistent with safety 
at lioiiic, and the duties by which they 
were bound to states abroad. In tlie usual 
course of human events, it could not be 
denied that cases might arise in which 
such extraordinary powers as were confer- 
red by this bill might be necessary. Such { 
a state of circumstances could not be per- I 
maiient, and must pass away. A crisis 
of tliis kind had existed in this country, 
and it had not yet wholly passed away. 
AVhen that lime should come, no person 
would more gladly than himself allow this 
bill to sink into oblivion. In what he had 
now said, he did not know whether he had 
complied with the wish of the lion, mem- 
ber ; but when he had more strength he 
would, in some future stage of the bill, 
take an opportunity of stating to the House 
his reasons for thinking it necessary. 

The House then divided: For the 
amendment 69; against it 129; Majority 
60. The bill was then read a first time. 

Westminster Hall— New Courts.] 
Mr. BankeSf rose, to move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
Courts now erecting in Westminster hall. 
Whoever brought forward a proposition 
in parliament, was bound, ndt only to 
support his own reasons, but to anticipate 
those of his opponents* In the first place, 
tl^ present was only a motion to inquire. 
If the objections which he took to the 
taste and order of those bnilduigs shos^ 


not be supported by the njiiiiions of thb 
conimittec, the House would hear nd 
more of ihciii. He justified his earnfsit* 
ness on behalf of the stylo of pubMfi 
buildings, by tlie honour and renown 
which had accrued to small cities by one 
or tw<f well-proportioned and judiciously 
decorated buildings. If the committee 
which he asked for were granted, it would 
not incur any considerable expense. Ha 
was quite aware bow material it was that 
cqprts of justice should be provided with 
as little delay as possible, and he thought 
that the committee would have no diffi- 
iculty in finding a site for their erection 
on the other side of^We^minster halh 
where a number of old buildings stood, 
and where the Kxchcquer-office 'was at 
present. He would conclude by moving, 
that the estimate and plan which had been 
laid before the House should be referred 
to a committee to examine the same, and 
to report such observations thereon to the 
House as they should lliink fit. 

Mr. Aj^ar Ellis seconded the motion. 

The Oiancellor of the Exchequer^ said, 
he found himself on the present occasion 
in rather a novel situation. It was usually 
bis lot to have to propose to the House 
the expenditure of the public money ; but 
now it became bis duty to state the reasons 
for not thinking it expedient to acq uiesce 
in the motion which had been dmleny 
his hpn. friend. In the first place 
thought ahe individual • by' whom tffe 
building was executed had Dean severely 
dealt with. Tbot gentleman had been 
called upon to furnish a design, and to 
carry it into cfleci, under circumstances 
which left him little latitude for the display 
of his taste. It would be*remcmbereOf 
that some years ago, the decoration of the 
metropolis was not contemplated by the 
House. Even upon the occasion of a 
vote for the purchase of that masnificent 
collection of the remaiiis of ancient art, 
whidi was now confessed to be one of 
the most splendid and valuable ornaments 
of the country, greae opposition wasmani* 
fested. It was said, that the burthens of 
the people should be relieved, before ifie 
public money should be applicifi to any 
such purposes. That feeling had by no 
means ceased to operate, when the^design 
for the new courts was ordered, and it 
was therefore too much to assume that 
either the goven^ent, or the individual 
.by whom the design wasfiadc,wyre to be 
blamed for what had been done under 
‘.circumstances which prevented them 
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from followinfl their own inclinations or Westminster hall, he was frequently asked 
*the dictates mgood taste. As the b|iiid* — •• who erected this part ; and *• who the 
higs, too, were wanted for a purpose con-, other 9“ To these questions he answer^, 
Vecttid with thq administration of justice, William Rufus did this, Henry the third 
St- was expe^ent t^t no time should be that, and Richard the second the other; 
lost, and, although he was very ready to but, when significantly asked as to these 
admit, that if they had been contihued on additions, he answered with regret, "but 
each side of Westminster ball, instead of with an omission of the names, 
on one only, they would have been in Sir James Mae/dnioih rose for the pur^ 
better taste, he knew also that this would pose of vindicating bis legal friends nom 
have occasioned great delay. The delay the charge of impatience which had been 
which had necessarily taken place, had made against them by the right hon. gen- 
been much complained of by the prpfes- tleman. They had only expressed a d^ 
sion. In the session before the lastj his sire, that the buildings should be comple- 
-rieht bon. friend, who then occupied his, ted for the public convenience. The ex- 
office, and in the* last session be biihself, nlanation of the right hon. gentleman had 
bad been exposed to a formidable battery, oeen most satisfactory^ to him because it 
which the members of the profession had enabled him to give l^s vote without con- 
opened upon them respecting those build- veying any imputation on^ the gentlemen 
ings. He remembered that his hon. friend who had been concerned in the buildings 
the solicitor-general and the member for alluded to, 

Winchelsea, had complained of the gene- Mr. W. thought it was possi- 

ral inconvenience which foaUdeli^ oeca- ble to find a convenient place for the erec- 
uoned. With respect, however, to the tion of courts of law, closely adjoining 
individuals concerned in the works, colonel Westminster-hall which would mso do 
Stephenson and Mr; Soane, be was com- away with the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
pelied to say, that they had really acted jection. 

with their hands tied. . It would be very Lord G, Caeettdish was of opinion, that 
hard on the latter gentleman, who was an the mere circumstance, admitted on all 
architect, to have brought down upon him, sides, that the buildings were not ap- 
in his professional character, the whole proved of, was sufficient to induce the 
, yej/^ t of the censure of that House. He House to enter into the proposed inquiry, 
cow hot, under a full impression of what not, however, pledging themselves to go 
hdfelt due |o'tbe public interest, eonsent any further. 

to go inth a committee, having for its ob- Mr. Hume hoped that this good at least 
ject to consider the propriety of pulling would spring out of the question before 
down buildings which were now so near the House— that a rule would be adopted 
their completion. * He feared also, Aat in future, by which no. public buildings 
the removal of the one excrescence would should be commenced until they bad been 
only lead to the creation of another, submitted to a committee of me House. 
•These were the grounds on wbicli he felt In the present state of the buildings, he 
hfmself bound to oppose the motion of did not think It would be prudent to pull 
his hon. friend He should, however, leave them down, because, if once the House 
the question to be dealt with by tlje House began to pull down buildings that were 
as it should think .fit. He appreciated not in good taste, they ought to do thesame 
fully ^e liberal spirit which parliament by the front of the House of Lords ;andno 
had displayed in the embelUshment 5f the one knew where they would stop. With 
metropolis: but bov^thought he should regard to Mr. Soane, It was agreed by all 
not have dischaiged his doty, if he had who knew him, that he was a sincere 
omitted to state his disapprovid of the lover of the arts. His public and private 
ihcasure proposed. reputation were highly honourable ; and 

Mr. Q, Bmiest wished it to be under- he therefore regretted that imputations 
stood, that in voting for the appointment should have been cast upon him. If this 
of a committee, he had no intention of -motion were pressed to a division, he 
caMing the slightest imputation upon the should cdrtainly vote with the chancellor 
profetaiomd character of Soane.' Hav- the Exchequer against the committee, 

ing lived for a MnsideraUa time In foreign - Sir C* Lang said,iie had long been ac- 
countriqp, he vfas occasionally called upon, quamted with Mr,<38oaiMk who, in his pro- 
to shew the pubfic buildings of the me- lession, was a man of peat merit indeed, 
tcopolis to foreign visitors. In inspecting .All persona ht aaatters of taste ; 
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but, in the execution of any of bis under- 
takings, no man was more laboriously 
attentive. He objected to tbe style of 
bis buildings, and would hare preferred 
to have ’seen them in unison with the 
beautiful Gothic style of Westminster* 
haU,*which should have been like the aisle 
of a large cathedral, while tlie courts 
might have formed small chapels around 
it. Whether, however, the present build* 
ings should be pulled down, was quite 
another question ; and the aifirmative of 
this he was not prepared to support. 

Colonel Trench insisted, that the 
building in question was odious and ol^ 
noxious, ana for this reason he would sup* 
port the motion. * 

Tlie House divided ; For the com- 
mittee Against it SO. A c o- 

mittee was accordingly a[^inted. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednetdayt March 24. 

Monopoly of Tea — East India 
CoMPANY.l Lord^ (MfSen presented a 
petition from a pariah in Wiltshire, for 
the abolition of slavery, which he stated 
was signed by all the inhabitants, some of 
the clergy excepted. The noble lord 
said, he concurred in the object of tbe 
petition, which was, to bring about the 
cultivation of sugar by free labour ; and, 
as sugar was germane to tea, he took that 
opportunity of adverting to the enormous 
enhancement of the price of tbe latter 
necessary of life. The extortion occasion* 
«d by the monopoly of the E^t*India 
Company had been well exposed in the last i 
Dumber of the Edinburgh Review, and 
lie hoped that Mr. Hume, or some other 
active member of the House of Commons, 
would speedily take up the subject, 
and bring it before the notice of parlia* 
ment. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thurade^t March 25. 

Irish Titrbs.] Lord CUfden said, he 
had several petitions to present against the 
Irish Tithe Composition Act, and all those 
petitions conomrred in one point, that of 
objecting to any compulsory daiise. He 
might, perhaps^ on tnissimject be per- 
mitted to say a few words to th«r lord- 
ships, as he it was who bHi year had pro* i 
posed a compulsory dahsb.; and he was 
now most happy that, on mt dause, he 
had been defeated. The averages^ ns he 
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had before stated to their lordships, had i 
been,fixed puch too high by the bill, and 
if the compulsory clause Imd passed, lt%, 
operation would have been dreadful. 
Tithes, he thought, wore a necessary 
evil; at, least, some mode was requisite 
for paying the clergy, and, theiyfore, the 
levying them should be made as little dis* 
agreeidile as possible. His lordship then 
presented a petition from Durragh, in the 
county of Limerick, which, among other 
things, complained of the rector of that 
pariM) not living in it, and that the parish 
reaped no benefit from his exertions ; a 
dhtition from another pari^, which set 
forth that the church was in ruins, and 
the parishioners had no benefit firom the 
clergyman they were obliged to pay ; and 
a petition from Kildcrry, in the county of 
Cork, also against any compulsoiy clause. 
This was a very old town, and it had 
also only the ruins of a church. 

The Earl of Kineiton presented a pe- 
tition from the parisn of Bregaun, agamst 
introducing any compulsory clause into 
the bill ; and also a petition firom Bi^ey- 
loch, in the county of Cork, on the lame 
subject. On the question having been 
there agitated, a meeting of the vestiy 
had been called to take tne composition 
for tithes into consideration. Dr. Wood- 
ward, tbe rector of tbe parish, hads-ideM 
manded 2,0001., which was oonsiderabty, 
more than tbe parish had avmged for 
fire years, dnd it was thoil^ht tSat the 
people were under no necessity to pay 
more^than the average. It had. Indeed, 
been stated, that the^netor had made an 
ofler of taking l,600O^ut he (lord K.), 
who was lyesent In the vestiy*/oom, had 
heard no such offinr. In 180U, tbe revo- 
rend doctor had let the tithes for 1,6001., 
and the persons who had hired them of 
him lost 8001. by tlie business. Of coursei 
therefore, the proposition of Dr. Wood- 
ward to, accept 2,0001. was rejected. The 
parish necessarily objected to pay more 
than the tithes were if^rth, and the year 
that Dr. Woodward let them they only 
netted 1,4001^ ' The * reverend doctor, 
was not more moderate ■ than the Mople 
who brought forward the bill ; and vmo 
seemed to have had an idea of enriching 
tiie clergy at the expense of the lai^ords. 
So thought Dr. Woodward, and becaum 
his proposition whs not acceded to, he 
had appointed to the parish the most ra- 
pacious tithe-proctor in the wboIe*king- 
dom, who was known by tbe, name of 
** the cruel Delaney.** 
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The Bishop of ‘Limerick siud, he held 
in his hand a letter, the conteiv^s of 
, which obliged him to think, tRat the state- 
ments ma& in the petition just read were 
erroneous.' He did not mean to say that 
the noble lord who presented the petition 
had intention to misrepresent the 
facts of the case; but, from along know- 
ledge of Dr. Woodward, he was sure 
that he would not state, nor authorize him 
^tlie Bishop) to state, any thing which 
was not a matter of fact. There was a 
fallacy in bringing forward 1809 /as a 
standard by which to estimate, the value 
of the parish. That was the first year 
Dr. Woodward drent to reside tlierl;, and 
it was proposed to him by his neighbour, 
Mr. Montgomery, on behalf of the 
parishioners, that the doctor ahould ac- 
cede to a scheme unheard of before that 
time in the South of Ireland, and unprece- 
dented throughout the whole of Munster; 
and this scheme was, to assess the tithes 
by three farmefs of the different town- 
lands, and each farmer was to pay him 
his proportion of the town-lands in which 
he miued, 'so as to make up the sum of 
1,6001. In consequepce, however, of this 
unusual mode of levying tithes, many of 
them could not be recovered, and conse- 
quently the scheme was ai ^lure. Dr. 
JSaad^nrd was able to prove, that tbe> 
qverage of |he parish, according to the 
rate fixed by the act of last session, was 
upwards of 2^0001. per year ; •and, though 
he. had a right to tnis sum, he had ex- 
presfedhis readiness, at the meeting of 
the vestry, to ttojdilpt of 1,6001. * The 
nohio lord bad stated, that he did not , 
hw this proposition. This might be the 
case, for many things were said daily in 
his. own presence, which he did not hear. 
The right rev. prelate then read an ex- 
tract from Dr. 'Woodward’s letter, corro- 
borating what he himself had stated. He- 
afterwards referred to some statements 
made by a general Barry, which *were at 
variance with one another; and observed, 
that be did not know whether he was to 
tidca the statement of the general as 
churchwarden, or in his other capacity, 
as most correct ; but, in bis character of 
landowner, he bad an interest in the 
poMnem. It had been a matter of regret 
u^h him, for years, to. know that indi- 
viduals ^re, as in this case, accused 
where they .had no opportunity of de- 
fimdbq; themselves. As long as be hod 
tho. honour of possessing a seat in that 
House, Ifo would in-otcat .against such a 
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proceeding, as contrary to the principles 
of tho British constitution, and dangbr- 
ous in practice. It was sappipg the 
foundation of that constitution,/ in the 
very place where the laws were made, and 
where they ought to be held most sacred. 
He would wish noble lords to *> take 
care, that charges which they brought 
forward against persons who could not 
defend themselves in that place, were 
well grounded. The accusation in the 
present case was particularly unjust ; for 
a more pious, mild, antP assiduous cler- 
gyman than Dr. Woodward, was not 
to be foundJ His upright and gentle 
Conduct bad secured him the affection of 
the poor ; and, if the people of his own 
parish were called ,te give evidence re- 
specting this rector, they would say, 
that they never had a more worthy clergy- 
man among them. The question of the 
composition would have been settled 
without difficulty, if it had not been for 
persons who were interested in resisting 
the arrangement, and who wislied to 
throw the ■ great burthen of the tithes on 
the poor, instead of placing it on the 
shoulders of the landlords, where it ought 
to be laid. 

The Earl of Kingston hoped be should 
be permitted to say a few words, in reply 
to what had fallen from the right rev, 
prelate. •He was not surprised at the 
manner in which the right reverend prelate 
had taken up this subject, as he was con- 
fident no act had ever passed that House, 
which the clergy liked better than this 
tithe-composition act. It had had the 
effect of producing a great addition to the 
income of the church ; and that, indeed, 
not at the expense of the farmer, or of all 
classes generally, but solely at that of the 
landlord. On them the whole burthen 
fell. In consequence of this act, he bad 
now to pay 168/. in tithes for his grounds. 
He had stated the circumstances which 
occurred at the vestry, some of which the 
right rev. prelate contradicted on the 
autuority of Dr. Woodwrard’s letter. The 
right reverend prelate was pleased' to 
suppose that he might not have heard the 
doctor’s offer ; now, be most say that he 
was not farther from that reverend person 
than the breadth of their loribhips* table, 
and he would declare on his honour, that 
he never heard him offer to take 1,600/. 

The Mar^pUso^wLaasdoimtsud, be knew 
nothing whatevaviKl^iwpart of the county, 
or of the Jtodividinda^ raentioned by the 
noblp lord and. the right rev. iweiate. 
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nor had he, in fact, any local knowledge 
whatever to entitle him to offer himself to 
their lordships’ notice on the present 
occasion.^ But he was induced to rise, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
right rev* prelate in the course of his 
observations. He did this out of no dis- 
respect to that right rev. prelate, for 
lie had the highest respect both* for his 
situation, and for his personal character, 
which intitled him, he had reason, to 
believe, to respect in his own country ; but, 
he felt it his duty to advert to some of the 
right rev. prelate’s observations. In 
the course of his remarks he had alluded 
to the influence exercised by the land-^ 
owners to prevent a composition for tithes r 
and the right rev. . prelate had stated 
this, as if, it were a blameable use of this 
influence, and intended to cast the burthens 
from their own shoulders on those of 
others. Now, their lordships would 
remember what had passed on this subject 
last year. He had then shown, that dis- 
putes of this kind would arise, when that 
just influence to which the parties were 
entitled was exercised. If it were supposed, 
that this act was intended to prevent 
persons from exercising that just influence 
which the law and the constitution gave 
them — and God forbid that he should 
defend any unlawful influence-then it 
would be one of the most monstrous laws 
ever passed by a legislative assembly. He 
would ask their lordships whether they 
were not aware what the object of the act 
was i Was it not to divide the burthen 
equally ? He was one who had felt it his 
duty to point out the intended compulsory 
measure, as one of the greatest inter- 
ferences with the right of property ever 
attempted. To call on persons who held 
property tithe-free under the authority of 
an act of parliament (an authority equal 
to that on which the claim of the church 
was founded), to part with their property, 
was, in his opinion, most unreasonable ; 
and BO he had at the time stated it to be. 
The answer given was, that the compulsion, 
as applied to those persons exclusively, 
would be unjust ; and therefore the means 
of making effectual resistance was to be 
given them by a number of votes. On 
this ground^' then, he was warranted in 
saying, that these persons ody exercised 
a right of voting to which they were 
legally entitled. Calls might be mnde on 
them for sacrificea, and he himself might 
be disposed to advisd^suLcii smsrifioes ; but 
they were to be made only at. theia own 
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discretion, and for making them or not, 
they were accountable solely to them- 
selves* To make individuals in the sUuv 
tion he had described liable to absolute 
compulsion, would be most unjust ; it 
would be a breach of all the rights of 
property,* and a violation of principle, 
which their lordships* House, as the chief 
guardian of property, never could sanction. 
There were, he hoped, many instances of 
willingness on the part of proprietors to 
mak^ sacrifices without any necessity for 
th, eiercise of compulsion. He bad said 
this mucli, because it was most desirable 
t^t tne arrangement contemplated by the 
bill sbeuld be fiiirly earned into efect p 
but he deprecated an^ thing like partiality,, 
or the appearance of injustice. 

The Bishop of Limerick said, .the|r 
lordships must bo aware, that be had not 
taken upon himself to impute any illegality 
or criminality to those landlords who 
opposed the airangement intended by the 
act of parliament. As to the lawfulness 
of the opposition, he had nothing to say 
against it, however questionable its pru- 
dence might be. However, he certainly 
had not meant to say any thing to hurt' 
the feelings of the .landed proprietors of 
Ireland.- 

Lord King said, that after hearing both 
sides, he could readily believe both wliaj^ 
the noble lord had said, and wha^tnee 
right reverend prelate had sthted of Di( 
Woodward. • But, if tliis conduct had been 
practised by a person who,, according to 
the right reverend prelate*, description, 
was the beau ideal of an Irish parson, what 
, might not be done by the ordinary run of 
’ Irish parsons ? What -had been that night 
stated in ftie petition, was wol? worthy of 
their lordships* notice. The pulpits tiad 
resounded with recommendotions to eom^ 
pound ; the vestries had exhorted ' fbo 
parishes to compound with the Clergy t 
and the Clergy had threatenedT the. 
parisbidteers, <* if you do not compound, 
we will deliver you iota the bands of the 
lawyers, and the lawyeA shall give you up 
to the tormentors.” There was in Ireland, 
then, a new species of tormentor,- brought 
forwmd to work on the imap^tiana- 
of the people. He should like to see 
as a great curiosity, or as a specimen 
of nataral histpry worthy or being 
preserved, this new Gorgon, this 
modem Chimera, ** die crapl Delaney,*' 
who was thus employed by the most ex- 
cellent of the whole of those divines who 
.formed the most admirable of all Churehes, 
ithA flhiirnh aF Ireland. 
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The Eerl of Harrefuby would not follow 
the dbsenratioo* of ibc noble lord, bat 
would mereljr say, that if the Irish* tithe 
-proctor was to be brought to the bar, and 
exhibited there, he hoped ho would be 
aecompeiiied by the stewards of tlw land- 
lords* As to what had fallen from the 
noble marquis, he must observe, that in 
completely exculpating the landlerda who 
assembled at the vestry, from the charge 
of acting illecally. he had, in the same 
breath, excu^aied the clergyman^ for 
proposing to his parishioners the tertf s ^ 
was willing to accept. Whether the umu 
were unreasonable or not, be was eputlq^ 
to propose^ them. The legislature had 

f pvcn to him that right, as well as to the 
andlords the right of objection. He had 
always hoped that boUi parties would 
concur in carrying the act into effect, for 
the sake of the peace and tranquillity of 
the country ; but, what he particularly re- 
tted was, that both here qpd elsewhere, 
names and characters of individuals 
should be made free with, and often when 
they bad nothing to do with the point in 
discusuon. V^etber Dr. Wi^ward j 
swked too little or too much for bis tithes, 
was not a question for their lordships* 
decision. The House had no concern with 
it whatever. He called on the House to 
con sider in what a situation they were 
'fltinNl,,both as legislators and as gentle- 
men, in thus judging of individuals in 
their absence... From his heapi he depre- 
cated (all such proceedings. He could 
conceive nothing more cruel or dangerous 
than thus to signalise individuals. The 
proctor who had that night been called 
** the cruel Delaney” would to-morrow go 
forth in that character to every part of 
the united kingdom, and being thus stig- 
matised, might find bis life endangered by 
the opprobium here cast on him. With 
what feelings could they, as men and as 
gentlemen, encourage accusations made 
in this public manner, without the possibi- 
lity of a public def^ge f Heacauittedthe 
aoble earl of any intention to inAict injury 
on an individual: but he entreated the 
House to put a stop to so crud a 
practice. 

Lord AtiqpCoii admitted that it was 
wremg to bring forward the names of 
individuals. It was not he who had 
diristened the tithe proctor, ** the cruel 
D d a ne y'* but the rector him s el fc Thenum 
waa^tM well known in the country whmn 
be livedy to reedve any liduiy from any 
thing which ought be said of him in that 
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House. He had some otlier petitions now 
which he abstained from presenting, be- 
cause a noble lord was absent who wished 
to take part in the discussion they would 
occasion. It was a generd coipplaint in 
these petitions ; that the rectors opposed 
the building of churches. He had qne 
petition, which stated, that the rector had 
strongly Imposed the building a church in 
the pariah, dthough there was none, 
because it would diminish bis income and 
give him some duty to perform. 

The Earl of Limerieb sdd, be was pre- 
sident of a most respectable meeting of 
Irish noblemen and gentlemen, with whom 
the proposition for the Tithe Composition 
hill had originated. He had then thought 
it would be a good measure, and never 
meant to encourage h mischievous violation 
of the right of property. If the landowner 
was not to be free to consent to the com- 
position, and if land, now tithe free, was 
to be forcibly compelled to pay tithes, 
there was an end to all justice. Such a 
proceeding would be tantamount to a 
dissolution of the Union. 

Earl Groroeaor expressed his conviction, 
that the bill could produce no other effect 
than that of agitating the country, and 
alluded to the compulsory clause as being 
peculiarly oppressive and objectionable. 
It was impossible, he maintained, that the 
tithe proctor could act in a fair and un- 
prejudiced manner. The very constitution 
of the bishops’ court, forbad it. They had 
all an interest on the side of the Church ; 
and though he would not now detain their 
lordships with a description of the manner 
in which offices were nlled in that court, 
'he would remind them, tliat the judge 
himself was a clergyman appointed Iw the 
bishop, and that all the inferior officers 
were links of the same chain of depend- 
ence. 

Lord Cti/Uen concurred fully in opinion 
with the noble earl, as to the constitution 
of those courts, and the partial character 
of the tithe proctors. It was a notorious 
fact, that they always conceided what the 
value of the tithe was, until the crop was 
taken off the ground ; and then, if the 
wretched peasant resisted their estimate, 
he was summoned before the bishops* 
court, where the churchman and tithe 
osmer eras himself both judge and jury. 
It was a grossioqMsture to twk of such a 
peocej^iig aa n ininsiif of jiNtioe. The 
situation mlwiaaiii ip apar ticularly griev- 
ouain this amgiaU Ig &n d down as she 
was by the dtMnfiawaho clergy. There 
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were two church establishnienti lying* 
heavy on the people of Ireland ; and the 
whole of this tithe system* with aJI hs^ 
injustice, was kept up for the support of 
the Protestant church* though not more . 
than half a million out of a population of 
seyeia millions three hundred thousand in 
that country were Protestants. He would • 
ask the reverend bench of bishops* ! 
whether they could defend th is •«- whether 
they could match it* by any example 
drawn from the history of the world i 
Ireland was in a aituaiion similar to that 
of Scotland before the Kevoiution. In that ! 
country there had been assassinations too. . 
Archbishop Sharp was assassinated ; and 
the people fought up to their knees m 
blood* in resistance to tlie church which 
was imposed upon them. But king Wil- ! 
ham settled the question in Scotland* and ; 
that country hud since continued in a state j 
of tranquillity and peace. The great mis* ! 
fortune of Ireland tvas* that she had two I 
churches to maintain. I'his was a subject | 
to whicli he had often alluded* and which | 
he thought it his duty coiiitnually* he 
repeated it* to ring in their lordships 
ears. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Thursday^ March *25* 

South Amkhiuan Statks]. Sir J, 
Mackintosh* in riniiig toiiispose of a notice } 
of a mution which he had caused to be j 
placed on the order-book respecting the j 
Slates of Soiitli America, imped lliat the < 
House would allow him to premise a very 
few sentences. Since he had given notice*'] 
of'hU motion, he hud hearil two important 
declarations made by the ministers of the 
Crown, it would be uiiparliameiitary to 
mention the occasion upon which those 
declarations were made* the places in 
which they were made* or the parties from { 
whom they proceeded ; and lie must \ 
tJierefore be excused for not being more 
explicit on those points. According, how* 
ever* to the best of his recollection and 
understanding* the second of those decla- 
raiiona did expressly state (he did not 
affect to give the precise words) that any 
considerable armament from the ports of 
Spain* during the occupation of that 
country by the French army, against the 
South American Stales would be regarded 
as not being a Spaniah expedition* and 
consequently as Mputg within the prin- 
ciple hid down in the doeiiig deepatch of 
VOL. X. 
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Che right hon. secretary foe foreign affairs 
to sir Charles Stuart last year. He had no* 
difficblty in^stating* that after having 
considered that declaration, it had made 
great impression on his mind; it had sup- 
plied what he bad considered an omissiou ; 
and had*explained what had appeared to 
him to be ambiguous in the papers which 
had been laid before the House. That 
declaration had so much narrowed the 
ground on which any immediate and prac- 
tical measure could rest* as to render it* 
in ijKs opinion* very unadvisnble at the 
present moment* to jierseverc in a motion, 
^liicli might be understood in Europe* and 
in America, to imply that t(tc intentions 
of the British governinent w i^ro mist rust cd. 
Another circumsiance had also influenced 
him* with regard to the determination to 
which he had come. He had heard* from 
a quarter which he considered as trust- 
worthy* but which* being of a private 
nature, did ngt carry with it the weight ot 
the official character wImcIi was attached 
to the declarations to which he had just 
alluded* that a great power of (he coniU 
nent had declined to be a party to tho 
threatened congress on the subject of tho 
South American States. He could not 
say that he had boon influenced by the 
ambiguous language which the ministers 
of France had (liouglit fit to put into tliu , 
mouth of their uiomirch in his latos[H^eftHT 
nor* indeed, if the language of that doefl- 
ineiit had byeii nuicb mure explicit* would 
he have placed the least reliance upon it* 
when he recollected the striking contrast 
which existed between the public iirofet- 
sions and the secret policy of the French 
government in the year 1822 and 1828. 
Oil account of the circiimataoces he bad 
mentioned* all of which had occurred since 
he had mven his notice of motion* he now 
liegged leave to withdraw it. lie might 
have postponed it to a future day ; but lie 
considered it the fairer and more tnanly 
course to withdraw it altogether ; still* how- 
ever* bolding minii{grs responsible for 
every moment of unnecessary dti^ in 
acknowledging the independence oi the 
South Americm States* and reserving 
to himself the right of bringing Ihb ques- 
tion forward* if be should sec cause Here- 
after. 

Mr. Canning hoped he miglit ha allow- 
ed to say a few words upon the present 
occasion* though such a proceeding might 
not be strictly regular. His hon. and 
kearned friend was* of course* at liberty 
to make* or to poatpone* or to withdraw 
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his mtitiiin, as should appear to himself 
most convenient. If his hoii. and learned 
friend had pressed his motioh, he would 
Hiave extorted from him (Mr. C ) some 
remarks ; and in withdrawing it his hon. 
and learned friend had afforded him some 
temptation for entering into discussion. 
But) he thought he should best consult 
his duty by abstaining from making any 
remarks on what his lion, and learned friend 
had stated. He only wished the House 
to bear this in mind, that he neithtf af* 
firmed nor denied the declarations jphich 
his hon. friend had stated to have been 
made elsewhere. 

• 

Assessed Taxes— Repeal of the.] 
Lord CliRon having presented a petition 
from Canterbury for the repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, 

Mr. Mnberly said, that the notice on 
the subject of these taxes, so generally 
exclaimed against throughout ihccountrj*, 
which he had given for the 129th of April, 
had been received by the gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench with a laugh ; but he 
nevertheless begged to be permitted to 
•ay a few words on it. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer hacl shewn his opinion 
of the equality of taxation. No sooner 
had the tax on windows been taken off, 
than the right hon. gentleman had direct* 
e3 tRe board of taxes to send their sur. 
^eyors to report on the real value of 
houses, which would be equivalent to an 
increase in the amount of 25 per cent on 
the House tax. The right hon. gentleman 
•eemed to have been particularly unhappy 
in his financial propositions for the present 
year. He seemed to have cast about, how 
best to threw away the public money. As 
for the 900, 000/. expended in churches, pa- 
laces, and so forth, the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that these sources of ex- 
penditure would not occur again. But, 
■houtd he not, before he entered upon 
that expenditure, and before be gave 
away 2,700,0001. «iB a most improvident 
bargain with the Bank, have turned hia 
attention to the prayer of such petitioners 
as the present ? Before gentlemen turned 
a deaf* ear to these petitions, or laiq^hed 
at the proposition for granting the prayer 
of them, tliey should consider what the 
people had luSbVed in conseouence of 
tboee taxes. He hoped he should be able 
to shew, that public credit might be well 
auppiyrted without tbem ; and he had no 
doubt it would, erelong, be acknowledged 
to be abaerd to go on buying up three per 
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cents at 95, that had been issued at 50 
and 60, and that the whole surplus reve- 
nue ought to be applied to the reduction 
of taxation. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt himself compelled to say a few 
words, though certainly not with a- view 
of entering into discussion of any of the 
various topics which the hon. member bad 
somewhat unseasonably introduced. Of 
the charge of unmannerly treatment which 
the hon. gentleman thought proper to 
bring against him, he was totally uncon- 
scious. If there had been any smile on 
his side of the House, he was unconscious 
bf having participated in it. The smile, 
if there haa been one, was probably ex- 
cited by the circumstance of the hon. 
member having selected for his motion a 
day On which there would be no House ; 
namely, his majesty’s birth-day. If the 
hon. member meant to charge him with 
having, on this or on any other occasion, 
shewn any tiling like indifference or dis- 
respect in the discussion of any subject 
connected ivith the wants or the wishea 
of the people, it was a charge to whicli 
he could not plead guilty. On the con- 
trary, he believed that on every occasion, 
as well as on that on which the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster had brought forward 
liis motion, the tone which he had adopt- 
ed was directly the reverse of that which 
the hon. member imputed to him. There 
was not the slightest foundation, in fact, 
for the charge. As to the notice which 
the hon. member had taken of the circu- 
lar letters sent to surveyors from the Tax- 
office in consequence of instructions trans- 
mitted from the Treasury, he had dis- 
tinctly stated, that the object of the in- 
structions for re-surveying bouses was, to 
afford an opportunity, if the amount of 
revenue should be raised by a just and 
equal assessment, to propose a propor- 
tional reduction of the tax. His object 
was, not to screw more money out of the 
pockets of the people, but, if possible, to 
save the money of those who were com- 
pelled to pay more than they ought to 
contribute to the revenue, in consequence 
of an unequal assessment. In thisrespect,. 
therefore, as well as in that to wliich he 
had just adverted, the hon. member had 
brought a charge against him for whicb 
there was not the slightest foundation. 

Mr. Mahtrljf said, that be did not mean 
to charge the right hon. gentleman with 
any disrespectful levity^ If* however, the 
right hon« g^tlelbaa meant to say that 
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the conduct of his colleagues was as de- the executive part of the sufijecti and he 
corous as his o\vn» he could not assent to was particularly anxious to have the clause 
such an observation, for be would again altered, wliwh, for one offence, affixed a 
assert, ihat the right hon. gentleman’s maximum penalty of 5/., but no minimudii 
colleagues on die Treasury bench did sum. This, he thought, ought not to be 
laugh on the occasion referred to. left to the discretion of magistrates. There 

•Ma Hume strongly urged the necessity was an nf^peal to the sessions, if the pe- 
of a repeal of the assessed taxes, as well nalty exceeded 4Qf. : but, to evade that 
as a reduction of the duties on silk and appeal, there prevailed a practice of fining 
wool. only 39s. One evil of these acts was. 

Sir T. Lethbridge hoped the chancellor their inordinate length ; and the consoli- 
of the Exchequer would take into his dution which he proposed would, by shot l* 
serious consideration the propriety of re- eninV obviate that serious inconvenience, 
lieving the country from that most bur- If die hon. member below him (Mr. F. 
thensome assessment, the window tax. If l^ewis) meant to pursue the subject, he 
the right hon. gentleman was determined wouhk not himself press^ the matter any 
not to relieve the country by repealing further. If not, he would move, ** That 
the window tax this session, he begged leave be given to bring in a bill to con- 
leave to suggest to him a mode of reliev* solidate and amend the several acts relat- 
ing the country without taking off the tax. ing to the Turnpike Roads; passed in 
What he would suggest So the right hon. the 3rd and 4th years of Uco. 4lh.” 
gentleman was, that he would allow all Mr. F. Lctvis said, he had no wish to 
windows which had been stopped up, in take the subject out of the. hands of the 
consequence of this tax, to be opened, lion, member, but he sliquld be extreme- 
This would create a large demand for ly happy to give him any information 
glass ; and would thus givo employment which he might be able to communicate, 
to a number of useful and idustrious indi- The acts which he (Mr. F. L.) bad un- 
yiduals who were now out of employ, dertaken to carry through the House, at 
without anyway interfering with the finan- the express desire iff the committee which 
cial arrangements of the cTiuncellor of the sat on this subject, contained no less than 
Exchequer. one hundred and (ifiy clauses. If they 

Mr. A*. Calvert thought those taxes were impel feet, it was not from any want 
most objectionable which affected the of attention which had been given tl.io 
price of labour, Such as die taxes on malt, subject; they bad occupied his (Mr. B. 
coals, and candles. If these taxes added Lewis’s) time and atteiitiog during three 
2s, a week to the expenses of the poor sessions. He thought the hon. member 
man, tliey made the price of labour dearer would fail in his object, if he attempted 
in that proportion. to combine the Highway acts with the 

Sir Joseph Yorie said, that if his hon. Turnpike road acts. He agreed with tho 
friend would pledge liis word of honour,* hon. member that it was desirable to con- 
that he thought a reduction of duty upon solidate acts for the purpose ^>f shorten- 
the articles he had named would reduce ing them; but the highway acts were 
their price to the poorer classes one half- themselves extremely long and cotnplica* 
penny, ho would go hand in hand with ted, and tho hon. member would find the 
iiim in proposing their repeal. difficulty of legislating on ibis subject * 

Ordered to lie on the table. greatly increased ; by attempting to com- 

bine Uiein w*ith the turnpike road acts; 
Turnpike Roads Bill.] Mr. Cripps Under all the circuinrtances, he advhed 
rose, in pursuance of the notice he iiad the lion, member to*\eilhraw bis motion, 
given, to move for leave to bring in a bill Sir M, W, Ridley said, that considera- 
to amend and consolidate the ’Furopike ble improvements had been already made 
Acts. The House would recollect, that in the turnpike laws. One very oiaterial 
a highway and turnpike act of enormous alteration was that of consolidating all 
length, the latter containing 150 clauses, the laws on the subject into two acts ; and 
were enacted in the year 1822. So com- it would have been a still further improve- 
plicated were the clauses, that, it was es- ment if they had been all comprised in 
sentially necessary they should be ex- the act of last session. A consiilerabio 
plained, to enable nu^tstrates properly to portion of practical information had been - 
comprehend the meaning of the law. There already obtained, in consequence* of the 
iras^at present tbetgreatest difficuUy upon inquiries which had been set oq foot ; and 
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he would thcgrerore recommend his hon. the community at large. He said cif 
friend to adopt the ad«ice which had been "paramount importance,” because 'he 
ipven him, and to withdraw* his inotion was isure ail men must admit, that the 
'for the present sesMon. Great improre- education of the great body of the peo« 
inents were still necessary, but none so pie must be conducive to the general 
decidedly as to require immediate! altera- welfare. 

tion. In stating to the House what is was 

Mr. Secretary Ped entirely approved his intention to propose tor their adop^ 
of the advice given by his hon. friend be- tion, it would be seen that he had to deal 
bind him. He should not now enter into with a question of the most delicate na.< 
any details, but he would recommend his tore, whfcli was beset with difficulties, in 
hon. friend to withdraw his motion for consequence of the conflicting opinions 
the present, on the ground that we sjpuld of people who were divided by religious 
only have, in another year, to be re-enact- tenets, and he should therefore most stu- 
ing a new measure, and that it would diously abstain from any observation that 
much preferable So wait until we ware in { A>uld possibly lead to any acrimonious 
possession of additional information on ! feeling. He could assure the House, that 
the subject. be felt he was discharging a duty of the 

Mr. Cripps said, that as a magistrate ! most serious importance, and Jie con-> 
and a commissioner, before whom repeat- 1 ceived, that none could be more essential, 
ed complaints had been made of the in- ; either to the interests of the public gene- 
conveniences arising from the present ' rally, or the more sacred cause which he 
laws, he had felt it his dut 3 t to come for- 1 bad in view, than a strict avoidance of 
ward, for the purpose of ascertaining | every topic that could exasperate the 
whether the hon. member meant to renew feelings or impute blame to any body of 
the measure he had some time back intro- men.” In any eflbrt of his to promote 
duced to the House. However, as it his object, he should censure no man, 
seemed to be the general opinion that it because he was persuaded, tiiat whatever 
would be preferable td postpone the sub- impropriety might have arisen in the 
ject to some future period, lie had no oh- courae which had been followed, was not 
jection to withdraw his motion. occasioned by any unworthy feeling ; and 

T^e motion was accordingly with- sensible as he was how liable he was 
*l3r8wn. himself to errors he should avoid imputing 

* blame to others. 

Edvcationcin IkbIiAnd.]* Sir John He should take the liberty of stating 
Newport rose for the purpose of calling what parliament had already done on this 
the attention of the House to a subject of subject ; for, although he was sensible 
considerable importance, namely, the that such a course must be uninteresting 
state of Education in Ireland : and he to those who bad looked into the subject, 
could assure them, that if he thought it still he thought it would be necessary, as 
would require any display of eloquence he was addressing many gentlemen whose 
n> enforce its necessity, he should most different pursuits and various occupations 
willingly have resigned it to some indivi- bad not allowed them to bestow much 
dual more competent than himself. But consideration upon it. He therefore 
he believed that whatever diflbreiice of trusted the House would excuse him 
opinion might exist as to the mode of ac- whilst he trespassed upon their attention 
compliahing the object, there could be for a few moments. So long back as the 
bat one feeling os tfL the great and im- year 1787, five years after that memora- 
portaht advantages mit must arise from ole period when the Irish parliament had 
the diffusion of education in Ireland, assert^ their independence, the public 
He shooid therefore proceed, in the first attention was drawn to this object. This 
instance^ to state in detail the progress circnamtance he mentioned with a view 
which had been already made t and he to shew, that, at the moment the parlia- 
should next state the course which it ap- ment bad fully established their indepen- 
pedr ed to him advisable to adept, with a dance, they turned their thoughts to a 
view to render more efficient Uie funds subject which appeared to them so im- 
whfeh parliament had already granted, poitaM, In the month of January, 1787, 
‘and the money^which had been devoted ids gi^ the duke of Rutland, the then 
by prHhte oequests, to accomplish an lord lieutenant of Ireland, in his speech 
oojeoi ofeqgh paramount importeBoe lo te-tlie Uth porikunenfe in catting tbeir 
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attention to the subject, made use of these 
words And I hope that some liberal 
and extensive plan fur the general •im- 
provemejnt of education will be matured 
for an cady execution.** Accordingly, on 
the 16th of April afterwards, the subject 
was taken into consideration, and an act 
was passed, appointing a commission to 
take into consideration the general 
condition of all the schools in Ireland^ 
the funds thereof, together with all the 
abuses that had taken place in the govern- 
ment and management thereof.'* How* 
ever, down to the year 1796, no further 
steps were taken, and thus Ihe measure 
of inquiry proved abortive ; and he realljP 
was surprised how a subject which bad 
been taken up so wariply could have been 
so easily, abandoned. He believed the 
truth was, that such was the state of par- 
ties, and with so many difficulties was the 
question beset, it was not considered ad* 
visable to proceed further; but, if the 
commissioners had gone on with the exa- 
mination, he believed, it would have been 
found that great abuses had taken place. 
However, nothing was done, and matters 
continued in this state until the year 
1806. 

He trusted, in what he was now going 
to state, it would not be supposed tiiat he 
meant to assume to himself any merit for 
the course be had pursued r for^ had any 
other person been placed in the situation 
which he then filled, the subject might 
have been taken up in the same manner, j 
However, previous to his coming into i 
office, in 1806, a copy of the minutes of 
evidence taken before the commissioners 
appointed under the act of parliament had* 
fallen into his hands, whicn contained an 
account of great abuses in the manage- 
ment of the schools which were supported 
by royal donations, as well as those 
which were maintained by private funds, 
and he bad felt it his duty to lay the state- 
ment before the lo|d lieutenant. His ex- 
cellency considers the subject of para* 
mount importance, and, accordingly, a 
bill was passed for the appointment of a 
commission ; six to be nominated by the 
lord lieutenant, and five by the commis-^ 
sioners of charitable donations, who con- 
sisted of the archbishops abd bishops of 
Ireland and other Ecclesiastics; and it 
was considered, that a mixture of lay 
and ecclesiastical coromisoioners would be 
the most prudent course adopt ; at the 
head of the lay commusionert «to^ first 
hi ofderi aa be ahraya stood fotemost 
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on all occasions, in which the jnterasts and 
happiness of Ireland were concerned, he 
meant*his latt: lamented and never to IM 
forgotten friend, Henry Grattan QLoud 
cheera^- It was only necessary to mention 
his name to convey to the House an idea of 
thecharadter of those who were selected foi 
the inquiry. Several reports were drawn 
op from time to time, but they were all de* 
livered in between the years 1809 and]8l2, 
and considerable labour was bestowed in 
drawing them up, as well as receiving evU 
denc\ ; for they contained twelve appen« 
dixes. They developed considerable 
niduses, and recommended varions remC* 
dies. 

But, it was to the fourteenth report 
tlist he principally wished to direct the 
attention of tlie' House, because it con'« 
tained the real principles upon which, aa 
it appeared to him, the education of the 
people of Ireland should be founded.- 
I The right I 104 . baronet then read severd 
I extracts from the fourteenth report, slat<* 
ing, that the commissioners had applied 
their efforts to frame a system of rauca. 
Uon for all classes of the people, keepioff 
clear of the religious tenets of anv ; and 
that the true system Vas, to treat them all 
as one undivided bod\r. It certainly we. 
iiiost desirable, and tlic reasons would aC 
once-strike the House, that such a course 
should be adoptcxl. They should *k^ep 
clear of the religious tenets of all classes, 
and avoid iv>t only the reality, but even 
the wpearance of jirosclytiam. It waa of 
the nrsl importance that education should 
be free from all interference on religione 
subjects ; and when the minds of men 
bad been formed by education, thejr 
would best be able to judge ofitlie merit, 
of any particular creed [hear hear]*'' 
Now, it was quite manifest tliat eduewv 
tion sliould be lied on the most moderM. 
terme. Any person who had tamed hi. 
attention to this subject, must hsvo found 
how indisposed the people of IrelaMF 
were to receive gravitons instruction. 
The poorest laboufes in that counti^r 
would rather pay for the education of bin 
child out of bis own hard earnings, than’ 
accept the benefit of gratuitous instraoi,’ 
ti<Hi. If then, that woe the honourabl. 
feeling of the peopleofthat country, anrdy 
it was incumbent on the legiriature w 
aecure to them the opportunity of receive 
ing the education which they required, 
on the moet reasonable tertm, and it wa. 
quite obinous how great an anxidy p^' 
vailed on the part oTthe peopkbto recutvo 
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it [hear, haar^. The right hon. baronet ' whom he had had the honour of sending 
next referred to the opinion of Mr. the report, and on returning it, his ndble 
(jrattan * at to the system frhich sltould frieod had stated, that '* the Report does 
be acted upon with respect to religious the highest honour to the body from 
‘instruction. It was the opinion of Mr. ' which it emanates ; and it is a proud con- 
Chrattan, that in all the schools the chris* ' sideration for this country, that a bod^ 
tian iwligion should be taught, bfit no par- ' of men so situated, not attending to ' their 
ticular form of it. Children should be own local interests, but the general 
instructed in the four great moral duties welfare of the community, should incul- 
— their duty to Gud, their duty to their ' cate principles which would do honour to 
neighbour, their duty to their country, J the head or any statesman” [hear hear], 
thev duty to the goreroment. Th^ he I A new system of school had lately been 
considered sound and excellent prinmples introduced into Ireland, he meant the 
keeping clear of all proselytism, ana stu- ** farming school,” which was established 
diomly avoiding all interference. in the county of Wexford, which he 

It would .be found upon inquiry that in thought would be productive of great ad- 
the schools' which had royal endowments, > vantages, if it shouldobtain a more ge- 
there were very few free scholars on the j neral extension. ^ A report of its pro- 
foundation. There were six in one, ceedings had been made to the <' farming 
thirteen in another, and nine in a third, society,*’ a copy of which, at his suggest- 
The funds which they possessed were -on, had been -ordered by the House to 
very considerable indeed, and he was be laid upon the table. In a country, the 
sorry to say, that the rate /if tuition was greater portion of which was agricultural, 
considerable also ; and he was sure the such an institution could not fail to pro- 
House would agree with him, that in duce much good. He was afraid that, 
schools, which Iliad funds amounting to from various causes, considerable uneasi- 
7001. and to lOOOf. a year, twelve guineas ness was felt at the jealousy and distrust 
a year was too much to be paid by the which was manifested at the extension of 
day scholars. If theih had been no sepa- education in Ireland. Now, he would 
nte establishment at all, that sum would take the liberty to state, that it would be 
be as much as they could expect from nut only advisable, but just, to make some 
day scholars ; and the consequence of allowance for this jealousy and distrust. 

' these high terms was, that a vast portion It should not be forgotten, that they pro- 
of the people were excluded from the posed to educate a people, the majority 
benefit of edneation. He osrned he was of whom were of a dificront religious creed 
disposed to think, and in that opinion he from themselves ; and it was by no means 
was supported by some of the ablest unnatural, that they should regard with 
svriters on education, that, so far from jealousy the views and pro^dings of 
aupposing that masters of schools should those who undertook to provide them in- 
bave large incomes independent of their 'struction.^ And he must say, that those 
aebolara, ib checked the improvement who considered the matter fairly and can- 
Whidi it was meant to extend. In like didly, would do well to make some allow- 
aaanner, in the Diocesan schools, there , ances ; and the gnat object of the Icgis- 
were very unequal incomes. The school j lature should be, if they could not wholly 
ef Derry had 9001. a year ; and upon | remove, at least to abate this jealousy as 
thie subject he could not avoid bearing | much as possible. 

his testimony to the praiseworthy conduct I Hn trusted, that in any thing he had 
of the London qgmpanies, and parti- I said, no observation him fallen from him 
colariy the drapers’ land fishmongers* com- : that was calculated to increase the acri- 

i ianies, who deserved the highest honour I mony which he feared existed ; if so, he 
or tlie manner in which they managed j could assure the House, that nothing on 
their estates in the north of Ireland. A | earth was further from his purpose. His 
report had been drawn up by the drapers’ • great object was to control and allay, not 
company, which would do honour to the • to augment the feeling which at present 
pen of any statesman that ever lived ; ' existed. In addition to the statements 
and In this assertion he was borne out by j which he had made, he must inform 
bin noble friend, the chancellor of the the House, that many schools had been 
Univoraity of Oxford (lord Grenville), to j founded by the private donations of 

. • * — Roman Catholics* In the city which 

* Appendix B, to Idrtb report. ho bod the honour to represent, t^o 
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was an indifidual who was entitled to the 
highest praise, for his exertions on this 
subject. He had been originally a buti^her, 
and afterwards became a drover, and 
having realised a considerable property, 
devoted, not a part, but the whole of his 
inconss to promote the cause of educa- 
tion— f cheers]. llie right hon. baronet 
then went into some details respecting the 
Roman Catholic schools in the dioceses of 
Cloyne and Tuam, and proceeded to state 
that he had entered into these particulars 
for the j^rpose of shewing what had been 
done. That much remained still to be 
done, all were agreed : and that in any 
further steps that might be adopted, all 
collision of religious feelings should bg 
studiously avoided, was a desideratum 
which he trusted tli6 legislature would 
attain. With that view he meant to con- 
clude the observations he had to make, 
with proposing an Address to the Crown 
for the appointment of a commission to 
proceed to Ireland, to inquire into ail the 
circumstances connected with the system 
of Education in that country. There 
were two modes that might nave been 
adopted : the one was the appointment of 
a committee of that House ; the other a 
commission to examine the subject on the 
spot, and report their opinion, as to the 
best means of carrying into efiect the in- 
tentions of the legislature. That there 
were advantages and disadvantages atten- 
dant upon either course, no man would 
d^ny ; but you cannot purchase any great 
advantage without also taking the disad- 
vantages with which it was accompanied. 
A committee of that House would cer- 
tainly excite more attention than a com-< 
mission. Commissioners on the spot would 
have the opportunity of investigating 
into all the details much more fully than 
any committee of the House. On a ques- 
tion so deeply involving the dearest in- 
terests of the community, it appeared to 
him impossible that any government in- 
trusted with the protection of those inte- 
rests should feel indisposed to give its 
support and sanction to such an inquiry. 
When he recollected what had been 
efiected by the two commissions appointed 
to inquire into the nature and extent of 
the abuses in the courto of justice, and in 
the collection of the revenues in Ireland, 
be felt the fullest conviction that a com- 
mission nmttarijf conMhtied would be pro- 
ductive of the most essential benefits to 
the public. The abuses developed by the 
commission on th^ Irish revenue proved 
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what could be efiketed by energy 
perseverance. The commissioners had 
robed the existing abuses to the very 
ottom, and their reports were the bert . 
proofis of their unremitting industry in th^ 
performance of their duty, as those evils 
were deeply rooted in the system. In 
drawing up these reports, and carrying 
the whole proceeding to its completion, 
they had fulfilled tbe object of their .p> 
ointment, in a manner that reflected tn. 
ighest credit on themselves, and impart- 
ed a\>ermanent service to the countiy.— . 
It oniy remained for him to return to the 
House, bis sincere thanks for the kind 
aftentlpn it had given t, his statement, 
which, under the deepest sense of its im- 
portance, hehad feltit his duty to submitilo 
Its consideration, llic right hon. baronet, 
amidst loud cheers, concluded with mov* 
iog, 

** That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty that he will be graciously 
pleased to isAe a commissron under the 
great seal, for inquiring 'into the nature 
and extent of the instruction afforded by 
the several institutions in Ireland estab- 
lished fur the purpose of Education, and 
maintained, either tn,wliole or in part, from 
the public funds; for inquiring into thO' 
state of the diocesan and district schools, 
and the nature of the instruction there 
given ; for ascertaining whether any and 
what regulations may be fit to be estalH 
lished with respect to |Iie parochial 
schools ; anQ for reporting as to the mea- 
sures which can be adopted for extending 
enerally to all classes of the people the 
enefits of Education ; and that his Majesty 
will be pleased to direct the proceeding, 
of such commission to bo before 
parliament.'* 

Mr. Goulbum observed, tbat*there wa. 
•o much of candour and temperance in 
tbe speech of the right hon. baronet ; he 
had introduced his most important niption 
in aucli a judicious and conciliatory man- 
ner, that he only wished that, in returning 
bis thanks to the right |ion. baronet, those 
thanks proceeded from an individual pos- 
sessing a more prominent station, and 
b^her influence. Most sincerely he 
concurred with the right hon. haronek 
as to the importance of tbe aubject ; 
as to the great value of building up 
a aystem of amelioration and improve- 
ment in Ireland, on the aolid foundation 
of a general system of public education,. • 
and by such an exertion placing the bum- • 
bier dfasaes of the Irish commwity on r. 
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IM with the people of Great Britain. 
He entirely agreed with the right hon. 
baronet, that education in that country 
.shoidd be extended as widely as possible, 
tiondocted on Christian principles, and 
avoiding all attempts at proselytism. 
With respect to any attempt of that kind, 
be felt justided in saying, that, under the 
exiatine system of national education in 
Ireland, it was generally avoided. He 
did not mean to say, that in such a variety 
of sdiools, through so great an extent of 
country, there might not have occurred 
instances, where the over>seai of soiAe, or 
the nischiovous interference of other|, 
had made such eiideavours. But, aa a ge- 
neral orinciftle, hefelt warranted in saying, 
that all efforts at proselytism were depre- 
cated. The right non. baronet had, there- 
fore, acted most wisely in forbearing, on 
the present occasion, to go into a state- 
Bsent of those exceptions. Having made 
these general 9b8ervation8, and impressed 
with the convictions, that without refer- 
ence to political attachments, all sides of 
the House wore most solicitous to carry 
the great object into effect, he felt that 
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Mr. John Smith said, that particular 
circumstances Imd brought to his knbw- 
ledgp facts, which it was his intention to 
have alluded to on the present dispussion ; 
but. after the concession of the, bon. se* 
crelary for Ireland— 4 concession which 
he considered a proof of the liberality .of 
his majesty's government— he should not 
intrude any statement upon the unanimity 
of the House. However, he must be per- 
mitted to express his surprise, that having 
heard some years ago, one of the most 
able and eloquent speeches from the right 
hon. secretary opfmsite (Mr. Peel), on 
the necessity of a comprehensive system 
cf education in Ireland, that nothing had 
Q)llowed such an enlightened recommend- 
ation on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. At least he* might be allowed to 
say, that the fruits of such a plan 'were not 
visible, in the iacreasing tranquillity and 
good order of the lower classes in that 
country. For his 'part — and he said so 
after the fullest conviction — he could not 
understand how any government could 
overlook that great duty it owed the 
public, by not attending to the instruction 


to enter into' any details after the judicious \ of the poor. He would endeavour to es- 
apeeoh, of the right hon. baronet, might ; tablisb the cogency of that duty, by a 
only lead to an interruption to that general ' ji!— m.—.— w. ...i. 

concurrence, with which the House ap- 
pearedidisposed to receive the proposition. 

He should, however, bear testimony to the 
fact, that thare existed at that moment, as 
there ever did, exist in Ireland^ the great- 
cat anxiety on the part of the people, to 
airiul themselves or that invaluable bless- 
ing. He knew with what liberality par- 
liament was disposed to afford the means 
of realizing the gratification ; and that 
there exist^ in Ireland a number of indi- 
viduala, of the highest consideration and 
influence, who most unremittingly labour- 
ed to give eflfect to the wishes or the peo- 
ple and the liberality of the legislature, 
education had alreaay made a consider 


very familiar illustration. We felt it 
necessary, whether for the purposes of 
interest or pleasure, to prepare our horses 
or dogs for the services we expected from 
them, by a previous discipline aad training. 
Man alone was left in a state of total 
ignorance, a prey to his own unruly 

E assions; and yet. strange to say, from 
im, thus abandoned, we exacted a com- 
plete obedience to the ordinances of 
society. Without previous instruction, 
he was expected to be subjected to 
our laws,, or he was hanged or trans- 
ported. 80 long as he had a voice, he 
would contend, that a government which 
witlibeld instruction from the great class 
of the people, had no right to make them 


able progress t and tfiough be knew the j amenal&le to its bloody and ferocious code. 
SftlicUude of the people on that head was ! He slmuld have preferred a committee of 
not. of a recent date( yet if he now augur- | that House to investigate the great subject 
ed saore favourably as to its increasing | connected with die funds applicable to the 
progress, it was because the subject had I educatiou of the Irish peope, rather than 
t t I commisaion. In a committee, the 

' House would obtain the truth, the whole 


of Iato*.yean been brought more to the 
notice at the higher orders of society in 
that country. So impresaed were they 
i^th its paramount necesaity. that be an- 
ticipated tliat the complenon would not 
be long delayed, of a comprehensive plan, 
’ whiohahooidhaveforitsolnecttiiediffiisioa 
of knoniedge among their leaf-enlighteoed 
firilMr-cbotoyiMD* 


truth, and nothing but the truth." A 
commiation. ha feared, wouM never get at 
the bottom of the subject. ' But. bmore a 
commiitce. he must be a most able wiiaess 
who could conceid fee iruth, from four- 
teen or fifteen aUe memhen adaffting their 
questions to the objech^ of the inveatiga- 
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ti^n. Hb«^ far, under existing circum- 
stances, it was practicable to extend edu* 
cation amongst the poor of Ireland he 
should -not say, without further informa- 
tion. But he feared that inquiry would 
furnish such proofs of existing ignorance 
and brrctchedness amongst the poor of that 
part of the kingdom, as, if clearly exhibit* 
cd to that House, would, he was persuad- 
ed, render it tlie earnest wish and immedi- 
ate employment of every member, no 
matter on whicli side of the House he sat, 
to provide an effectual remedy. VVe were 
actively and creditably engaged in ex- 
tending our benevolence far and wide. 
The black population of the West-Incfia 
colonies had attracted the attention of the 
country, and of thc^ legislature. It was 
therefore the more inexplicable, that we 
had so long overlooked the condition of a 
people with whom we weVe so clos^;^nd 
intimately connected as the inhabitants of 
Ireland. In the present state of the world, 
it was impossible that we could get on 
without some real and comprehensive re- 
medy for the evils that so long afflicted 
that country. The first great feature in 
that system of amelioration should be 
n general system of education. After 
the benefits of such a course began 
to develope themselves, other mea- 
sures must follow, which should impart 
to the people a full participation in all 
the rights and privileges of the con- 
stitution. He should not at the present 
moment, speak of the constitution of the 
proposed commission, but the House must 
feel that every tliiAg depended on the 
manner in which it was constituted. * He 
sincerely hoped that it would be composed 
of individuals, selected, not because they 
possessed the confidence of his majesty’s 
ministers only, but because they pos- 
sessed the confidence of the whole 
House. They should be persons, who 
were disposed to sifl the subject tho- 
roughly; who would ascertain how the 
funds, destined for education, were appli- 
ed ; and who were competent to report 
to the House their views of a full and 
comprehensive system of education. 

Mr. Secretary Peel saidt that though 
there was no member in that House more 
impressed with the itnportance of the 
question, as it related to the necessity of 
educating the people of Ireland, yet, after 
the speeches of the right hon. baronet, 
and of his honourable friend the secretary 
for Ireland', he should not have offered a 
siadle observation, had it not been for 
VOL. X. 
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what had fallen from the-^ion. memmr 
opposite. That hon, gentleman had af u- 
ded to a speech, made by liim aeyCral 
years ago, recommending to that AouhS 
the pressing necessity of education in 
Ireland. He could assure that hon. gen<^ 
tlcman, that the sentiments he then uttered 
he felt most sincerely, and the same sen- 
timents he now entertained^ The hon. 
member, however, had observed, that he 
recognized no measures in consequence 
oft^iat speech ; at least that the fruits of 
such a system were not to be traced, in 
the tranquillity and good order of the 
lower classes of the Irish population. 
Now'^ even if it were trub thatmo improve- 
ment had taken place since the year 1814# 
he still thought that such a result should 
not induce the advocates of education to 
despair. But, the fact was otherwise. 
Kducation Imd not been neglected, and 
its progress had been considerable. And, 
without assRiiiing to himself an^ undue 
credit, he thought he ‘might fairly add, 
that he had not neglected to act upon the 
opinions which he had supported in 1814: 

In the next ycar^ he hud introduced a bill, 
having for its object to appoint a commis- 
sion for the avowed purpose of correcting 
the abuses which existed in the endowed 
schools ill Ireland. That commission 
made fourteen reports ; the first tl^irteen 
referred to the abuses that were found 
exist ; the fourteenth gave d new plan of 
education,«caIcuhited, in the judgment of 
the commissioners, to meet the condition 
of the great body of the Irish population. 
That he had no wish to disguise the ex* 
isting evils, but to provide a remedy Ibr 
them, was evident from the very preamble 
of the act itself. He was fret to confess, 
that with respect to any general plan, 
whatever his wishes were, they were quali-' 
fied by the fear, that the solicitude to do , 
too much might be productive of mischief. 
He was afraid that in the then existing^ 
stateoT publicfecling in Ireland, to attempt 
by any broad legislati w measure, to inter- 
fere with the education of the people' 
would have been attended with considera*' 
ble irritation; that alarm, anxiety, and 
jealousy, would have been the result. 
But, within one year after the speedi al- 
luded to, the subject of education was 
taken up unostentatiously by himself, and 
his right bon. friend near him (Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald), then fi'ling the office of chan- . 
cellor of the Exchequer foT Irelaivl. Aa' 
association of men of the highest distinc- 
tion, and of all religious persidisions, wifs 
4X 
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Iwmed for tHat purpote. It was founded 
on the principles of a Christian education, 
did^vowing all attempts at |iroseljrtism. 

vfn the anxious wish to bring together 
both the Protestant and Catholic children 
in their earliest intancy, under the natural 
and laudable presumption, that The bond 
of attachment, formed under such attractive 
circumstances, would consolidate the re> 
latioDs of mature life, and eventudly lead 
to reciprocal conciliation and kindness. 
The education as he said before, was foun- 
ded on the broad principles of Christianity 
leaving, however, to the pastors of the 
respective religions to instruct the cliilt- 
dren of their persuasion in the dodtrinal 
parts of their religion. In three years 
after the formation of that society in Dub- 
lin, the number ,of schools was 320. In 
1831, they amounted to 330 ; in 1822, to 
727 ; and last year, there were flowing out 
of that association no less than 1 iOO schools 
in different parts of Ireland. iSurelj' these 
undisputed facts were a sufficient proof 
that the advantages to be derived from 
the education of the Irish poor had not 
bMn neglected l^hear 13 . He could not 
sit down without expressing his full con- 
currence in the address that had been 
moved for the impointment of a commis- 
sion. It was of importance that parlia- 
ment should be assured of the progress 
that ettucation had already made. Let it 
sde to what ‘extent it had been carried. 
Let every information be affowled, to as- 
certain whether the system could be amen- 
ded ; and it was desirable to have the re- 
ports of commissioners who were qualified 
to recommend the best means of extending 
it. As to the appointment of the indivi- 
dMls qualiAed to act as commissioners 
in such an important investigation, ' he 
begged to assure the House, that those 
whose duty it would be to advise the 
Crown, were not unconscious of the severe 
responsibility, and that be trusted the 
commission would be constituted* in a 
manner to insure ita e|5ciency, and to ob- 
tain the general satisfaction of that House 
and of the country. 

' Mr. BrowHhna said, he waaone ^f those 
who felt that there was no hope for the 
prosperity of Ireland, - until the moot libe- 
lal and comprehensive system of educating 
die great body of its pepoladoa was acted 
upooit under the sanction and protection 
of llh.iiiajesty’s government. He trusted 
tbirt fiiw men cOuld be found without the 
doors m parliament— he h<^d not a man 
luul crossed the threshold of that House— 
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who was not a friend to education in the 
abstracte He knew that an opinion exis- 
ted in some minds that Ireland from cir« 
cumstances, was an exception to the gene- 
ral rule. Had such persons witnessed 
what he had had the gratification of seeing 
at the last anniversary of the St. Patrfek'-a 
charity^ they would have been furnbhed 
with abundant reasons for altering such 
impressions. Any man who had on that dny 
seen the children of that charity^ selected 
from the most indigent of the Irish popu- 
lation in this metropolisp must have been 
persuadedpthat in place of 'Ireland consti- 
tuting an exception to the general princi- 
ple of the inestimable value of a diffusive 
education, that people would become the 
brightest illustration^ 8 S they most needed 
it, of the value of such a system of im- 
provement. It had been well said, that 
no^Ifer system *could possibly be benefi- 
cial than that by which the Catholic and 
the Protestant were brought together in 
the same school. To any system dif- 
ferent from that he was decidedly hostile,. 
Nor could he consent, that the instruction 
1 of the people should be placed on any 
I other basis than that of religion. He 
I would never consent that the instruction 
I of the people should be placed on the ba- 
isis of a specious morality. Whatever 
might have been said by some writers, 
such as Mr. Hume and others, who insis- 
ted upon morality, to the exclusion of re- 
ligion, he was convinced that no system 
of education would thrive, from which was 
excluded that knowledge which was the 
beginning of all true wiraoin. The Catho- 
lic bishops in the petition which they had 
presented to the House, while they pro- 
I tested against the use of the biblc in tlie 
schools, without note or comment, declar- 
ed also, that they were averse to the se- 
paration of literary from religious instruc- 
tion. In the latter sentiment he entirely 
agreed with them. It must be the object 
of the proposed commission, to ascertain 
bow far both questions might be satisfac- 
torily arranged. If it should appear that 
the use of the Scriptures, without note or 
comment, was insuperably objectionable 
to the Catholics he should certainly be 
disposed to wave their use as a class 
book or primer; although in no other 
way. But if this concession were made 
on the part of the Frotestants^some con- 
cession ought naturally to be expected 
on the part of tlie Catholics. These were 

E oinfs to which the commission would 
ave to attend. They! would see wliat 
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oeutral ground could be taken on which 
bofh parties might amicably meet. For 
Ills own part, he desired no concession : 
he desired no proselytism. He had 
often said, that he believed a Roman Ca- 
tholic subject was just as good as a Pro- 
testellit subject. He could not sit down 
withot uexpressing his acknowledgments 
to thehon. baronet by whom the pre- 
sent motion had been made. The right 
hon. baronet's exertions that night were 
only apart of the Jong train of efforts by 
which he had endeavoured to serve his 
beloved countly. Approviii{^ as he did 
of tl>e right lion, baronet’s views on this 
subject, he trusted that the mode in which 
those views would be carried intoexccutioti 
would prove highly be,^io(iciul to Ireland. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

l.ABOURERs Wages.U Lord^'tfSXw 
ilussell^ after having presented a petition 
from Alatthew Pliillips, civil engineer and 
curveyor, for an inquiry into the coridi* 
tion of the labouring poor, proceeded to 
make his promised motion on this subject. 
The noble lord said, that a committee had 
sat upon tlie subject some years ago, of 
which committee a right hon. gentleman 
opposite was chairman. In consequence 
of the report of that comtnitiec, a bill 
had been brought into parliament, and he 
was free to confess, that in that bill a right 
course of legislation had been commenced. ! 
Rut, although a right course of legislation | 
was commenced, yet much remained to 
be done ; and more especially; with re- 
spect to that which, in his present view, 
ought to be the principal object of the 
select committee for which he was about 
to move ; namely, the practice which pre« 
vailed in some parts of the country of 
paying the wages of the labourer out of 
the poor-rates. This was* a practice in 
every way so indefensible, that it was ex- 
ceecfingly desirable that some measure 
should be devised to stop such a vagrant 
system. One of the resolutions which 
he should have to propose in that com- 
mittee was, a recommendation to magis- 
trates not to allow, for the future, any 
portion of the wages of labour to be paid 
out of the poor-rates by the overseers. 
There were two - modes of proceeding : 
that of stopping the evil at once, by le- 
gislative probibition ; the other mode was 
that of carrying into effect the provisions 
of a bill brought in some time ago by the 
right hon. gentleman for making a dia* 
linaion between fio industrious and de- 
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serving poor, and those oOan opposJe 
character. He would now lAove, Tnl 
a* select confmittce be appointed to inquM 
into the condition of the labouring cldb^ 
particularly with a view to the practice ot 
paying part of the wages of labour out of 
the poor-rates ; and to report their opi- 
nion thereon to the House.*’ 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, ho had no 
ivish whatever to discourage the noble 
lord, in the pursuit of the object which he 
had^in view ; but he really thought that 
the noble lord liad better limit his motion 
to the particular object tvhicli he desired 
at present to attain. The noble lord now 
proposed on inquiry into the condition of 
the labouring poor, general i}*. It would 
surely be iiiucli better to draw a line, 
which sliould defiiic the points to wliicli 
the committee were to direct their atten- 
tion. For let the noble lord consider into 
what a number of classes tlie labouring 
poor divided themselves.* First, there 
were the agricultural classes : then, there 
were those connected with mechanics; 
then, there were the labouring classes, 
belonging to towns, not manufacturing ; 
then, there were the manufacturing classes 
of labourers. As the noble lord’s motion 
now stood, the committee must inquire 
into the condition of all these classes; 
although it was clear, from the noble 
lord’s own statement, that his objcA was, 
the appointment of a comihiitce to iif- 
quire into die practice whicli prevailed in 
some parts of the country, or paying the 
wages of labour out of the poor-rates ; 
and to consider what measures might be 
effectually adopted for the abolition of 
such a practice. If the noble lord’s mo- 
tion were to be agreed to as It stood, the 
committee would be overwbejmed witK 
the multiplicity of its business. Now, 
nothing could be more unwise than to de- 
volve on any committee of that House 
too extensive a labour. It was, *of all 
others, the worst mode of obtaining any 
advantageous resul^ bi any case in which 
the powers of a comiAittee were found to 
be too limited, it was very easy to extend 
them. If the noble lord accepted the 
words which he had suggested, or would 
substitute others of similar import, he as- 
sured the noble lord, that he would not 
throw any difficulty in his way ; and that 
he would not hereafter object to any ex- 
tension of the powers of ihe committee, ^ 
should such an extension Ike dccgied ad^ 
visable. 

Lord Jq/ih JtusseU said, he had no ob 
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jLction whatever to adopt the recommend- 
Avon of . the bright lion, gentleman fhear, 
iujr.hearl], 

' ^ ihe motion, as modified by Mr. Peel, 
was then agreed to ; and a select commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed. to in- 
quire into the practice which pifevails in 
some parts of the country, of paying the 
Wages of Labour out of the poor-rates, and 
to consider whether any and what mea- 
sures can be carried into execution for 


the purpose of altering that practice ;pand 
to report their observations thereupon to 
$he Iiouse/’ 


Gamjs Laws* Amendment Bill.] 
On the motion of Mr. S. Worlley, the 
JIousc resumed the consideration of the 
report of the committee on this bill, and 
the bill was recommitted. On the second 
clause, a discussion of considerable length 
ensued. The clause is as follows : — 

And be k further enacted, that all 
hares, rabbits. • pheasants, (partridges, 
grouse, black game, heath and moor game, 
bustards, woodcocks, snipes, quails, land- 
rails. wild ducks, teal and widgeons, and 
the young and eggs thereof. 1*4 md in or 
upon any inclosed land, arc and shall be 
deemed to be the properly of tiie person 
or persons, body or bodies politic, corpo- 
rate or collegiate, seised of, or entitled 
as owner or owners thereof in possession 
(and not in 'reversion) to. the land on 
which the saiuc shall be found ; and all 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black game, heath and moor game, 
bustards, woodcocks, snipes, quails, land- 
rails, wild ducks, teal and widgeons, found 
ill and upon any stinted pasture, unin- 
qlosed common, or waste land, are and 
diall be dpemed to be the property of 
the lord or lady. lords or ladies of the 
manor, lordship or royalty within which 
such stinted pasture, uninciosed common 
or waste land shall be situated ; and it 
shall be lawful for the person or pi^sons, 
body or bodies politic, corporate or colle- 
giate, so entitled to tiie property of the 
game within their own hands, and for the 
lord or lady, lords or ladies of the manor, 
lordship or royalty so entitled to the pro- 
perty ill the game on such stinted pasture, 
imincloscd common or waste lands rcspect- 
tively to demise and let the game to be 
found therein.” 

. Sir t/. Skellef/ objected to the clause, 
that tbie^proprittor of the soil could take 
or kill game upon it, but could not giTO 
llic jright ofdoing so to auotlier person* 
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Lord MiUon asked whether, if this 
clause were agreed to. it would preclfide 
the eight of making any remarks on the 
new descriptions of game introduced in 
it i He observed, in the enumeration 
contained in the clause, that woodcocks, 
which were not game by the common law 
of the land, were made so by the present 
measure, and that rabbits, quails, and 
widgeons were also included. This was 
an enormous extension of the system of 
the game laws, of which the people of 
England already complained so justly as 
a grievance. The objectVf the bill was. 
as he conceived, to mitigate that grievance, 
and to diminish the mass of crime which 
every man complained of. from one end 
of the country to thp other. It was there- 
fore inconsistent with the object which 
they professed, to extend the operation of 
the gfime laws to a great variety of animals 
not heretofore included. He objected to 
the whole clause, and the bill altogether, 
though he was prepared with no plan of 
his own upon the subject. On the con- 
trary. what he wanted was, to get rid of 
legislation. They had already legislated 
too much on that, as well as on other sub- 
jects. By the present bill, they would 
have half a dozen lords of the manor, 
ivliere they had but one before* By one 
of the clauses, every owner of fifty acres 
of land was to become entitled to all the 
game which should be found on that land, 
ill other words, it would vest in twenty 
persons instead of one, that 'which was 
not. in its nature capable of being the 
property of any individual; and thus would 
increase tenfold all the evils which were 
found to arise from the game laws. To 
the principle of legalizing the sale of game, 
he subscribed ; but he did not approve of 
the mode in wliich it was proposed to 
carry that principle into effect, by means 
of licences. Desirable as it was that tbe 
sale of game should be permitted, there 
was no way in which it could be accom- 
plished. except by taking away all 
penalties, and ceasing to legislate on the 
j subject. 

I Sir J. Sebright agreed with the noble 
lord, that the operation of tbe game laws 
was unpopular and injurious ; but he did 
not agree with him. as to the causes to 
which he referred- those .consequences. 
He disapproved of the laws, because, they 
confined the enjoyment of game to certain 
privileged classes^ and shut the people at 
forge out from it. A man who was not 
qo^ified by being the of a. squire, or 
- \ 
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in some other wey, could not even shoot 
on his own land. What reason could be 
ikirly given, why it was improper tivit a 
man should be permitted to shoot the 
game whvrh be fed, and to let hia friends 
shoot it too, if they wished? f*or his 
own fmrt, being as he was, to a certain 
extent, a preserver of game, he knew 
there was no return be could make so 
agreeable to many persons on whom he 
was inclined to bestow a smalt civility, as 
to give them a day’s shooting. It was 
not by giving them game, for that they 
could, and wo/fd, and did buy, aa the 
House well knew; but by letting them 
come and kill it for themselves ; and yel| 
however he might be inclined to do 
he was not permitted, junloss such persons 
were ^u^lsiied. If one of his irailesinen 
had behaved well, in waiting patienliy for 
his bill, or in any other way, 
wished to express iiis sense of tlic man’s 
civility, by giving him a little sport, he 
eould not do so, because the honest 
tradesman was not qualified ; while a 
squire’s son, who might be a pauper m rho 
workhouse, could shoot over all the iiiutiors 
in the kingdom. This was the cause of 
the unpopularity of the game laws ; and it 
was because there was one and not ten 
lords of manors, that the jealousy, which 
was a very proper one, existed on the 
part of the people. Men who. were not 
qualified durst not take their guns in their 
hands , they were not only debarred from 
shouting game, even on their own lands, 
for their tables, but they were absolutely 
prohibited from shooting a hare in their 
own defence. He disliked all such 
privileges, and thought the right of shoot-^ 
tng game ought to be thrown open to the 
proprietors of land ; and that they who 
produced the game should have a right 
to do with it whatever they pleased. 

Mr. Stuart WarlUy entreated the House 
to confine its attention to the subject of 
the clause before them, and not to suffer 
questions upon the general principle of 
the bill to be discussed,- until the clause 
should be disposed of. His noble friend's 
objection had been, bethought, founded 
in a mistake, because he seemed to 
supimse, that there was a penalty attached 
to killing tiiose animals which were now 
first to be ca^ed game* b was not so ; 
but the property, of sudi animals was 
vested in the owners of the soil on which 
they were grown or should be found, and 
persons- unlawfully killing them incurred 
no penalty, but i|erc-Udile Co the conse* 


quences of the trespass. n\ unqualitl. 
man could go on the land ofjanotber as 
kill ady of this game ; but, if he killed sly 
of that which had before been called g| 
then he incurred the penalties which 
been before provided for that offence. If 
a man had only a foot of land, he might 
kill all the game be could find on it. 

Mr. Bernal wished to know wliecher^ 
as the bill declared these animals to be 
the property of the owner of the soil, 
persptis killing them were to be consider^ 
as committing a felony i 

Mr. Monck objected to the words 
** rabbits, wild ducks,*’ and others^ 
describing animals which were^ not before 
considered as game. He thought they 
extended the l)iU too fur ; but if tirey 
were omitted, ho had no objection to the 
clause. 

Mr. iS. IVofiley wished the word “ rab- 
bits’* to be retained, because the common 
pretence uiyler which poaching wfia 
extensively carried on, was, that tlie 
persons committing it were in search of 
rabbits. 

Mr. IL Sfnilhj thinking that the notions 
about game were so loose and unsettled, 
that people did not*regard it in tlie same 
light as other property, objected that any . 
other penalty should be annexed to the 
violation of it than attaclicd to ordinary 
trespassers. 

JVIr. S. Watiley was disposed to give 
up the words after **grousg.*' 

Mr. Bernal repeated his wish to know,, 
whetlicr the carrying away such game 
as was mentioned in the bill was tq^ 
he considered us a felony against the 
owners ? 

Mr. S. Wort ley said, thaUtlie penalty* 
of 40s. provided by tho act was thef only 
one which it was intended to ihflict ; but 
to prevent all misconstruction on this 
head, he proposed to add' a clause, declar- 
ing, that no other penalties thaiu those 
mentioned in the bill should attacli* 

The clause, as amended^ was agreed toir 

Mr. Goulbum oBjected to the clause, 
which transferred the right to the gamo 
from the lord of the manor to tho ownef' 
of the land, and instanccxl his own easeci 
He was lord of a manor, in which be had 
no land, but was in possession of the 
tithes, and he had hitherto enjoyed, with 
the permission of the occupiers, the right 
of sporting over the whole of the manor ; 
but, by this clause, his situation would * 
be materially altered, and that gfhatiy to 
his disadvauloge. Ho kiicw.the Housw 
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VOttld not Irablate upon particular cases, 
tiht' the situation in which he stood, was 
U^at of many other persons. ' 

Bernal contended, that lords of 
manors, not being owners of the land, had 
no right whatever to shoot over it without 
licence, and that the clause would not 
materially intrench upon any manorial 
rights. 

Sir J, Wrotteslcy wished, that on what- 
ever footing the rights of lords of 
manors at present stood, they shoul^ so 
remain. 

Mr. Alderman contended, that 

manors were good property. He had 
known one purchased from government, 
which had no other quit rent but 5/. a 
year, and no other common belonging to 
It than a few acres, and for this manorial 
right 1,4<X)/. had been given. If this bill 
were now to pass, this person would be 
cheated out of 1,400/. He trusted the 
House would .protect the r^hts of lords 
of manors, which were not so imagi- 
nary as some gentlemen supposed them 
to be. 

Mr. Cripps was hostile to the clause ; 
and wished to know, whether the rights 
of lords of manors, let them be whnt they 
would at present, would not be mate- 
rially altered if the bill passed. 

Mr. S. WoriUif defended the clause. 
Ho thought that the rights, as they ex- 
icted at present, subject to impediments 
at every step, were not worth a farihing ; 
and that, on the whole, he had given to 
lords of manors more than he had taken 
away by making the game on unenclosed 
lands property. 

Lord Milton could not but think that 
there was a great interference with the 
righte of property by the present bill; 
and tlmt, oefore the House should so in- 
terfere, they ought to be assured of the 
benefits which were likely to arise from 
it. He should be ready to agree to it, if 
any great advantage could be showato be 
derived from it ; but he thought the ope- 
ration would be prejudicial, for it would 
increase, instead of diminish, the griev- 
ances of the game laws. The committee 
were sitting to clear the county gaols 
from the number of criminals with which 
they were filled under the game laws. 
That . was the great grievance ; but 
by. this bill the number of enclosures 
would be increased, and consequently the 
number of persons interested in prosecu- 
tions, and he feared the number of 
ofienders, would also be incrcascdt 
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Mr. Peel was not prepared to say* 
whether it would be better to pass the 
bill ivith the present clause, or to try the 
experiment of making the game saleable, 
leaving the rights of lords of manors as 
they were ; but he wished to see how his 
hon. friend intended to deal with the 
new-created rights. 

Mr. 5. WorUeu held it lobe impossible 
to pass a law making game saleable, and 
yet leave the right to it in the hands of 
those who had not contributed to the ex- 
pense of feeding it. 

Mr. Peel much doub^d whether it 
would not be better for his hon. friend, 
i.i the first instance, to limit his experi- 
ment. 

Sir. J Sebright agreed with iiis hon. 
friend, that t.o make game saleable, and 
retain yt in the hands of a privileged 
ciA^jtc was what the country would not 
endure. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that the House 
ought to pause before they throw open to 
tliegrcat classof the people a right, which, 
from the numbers, power, and dispo- 
sition of that class, they never afterwards 
could rccal. Fie was one of those who 
considered that a species of property 
which had been enjoyed for ages, ought 
not to be lightly dealt with. He did not 
conceive that the proposed alteration 
would have the efibet of making the gaols 
less full, or the people more moral, or 
more contented. 

Lord Binning said, that the state of 
things under the game laws was so abomi- 
nable, that any measure which would 
afford a chance of escaping from tliat 
state he was disposed to consider a bene- 
fit. If he were convinced, that legalizing 
the sale of game, without introducing the 
principle of property, would prove ettec- 
tual, he would willingly agree to it ; but 
he could not indul|;e that hope. He 
could not help saying, that what bad 
fallen from the lion, member for York- 
shire, had gone a great way to reconcile 
him to the clause. 

Mr. Evans approved of the principle 
in the bill which gave the property in 
game to the lords of the manor. 

The chairman then put the question on 
the amendment of the clause, which was 
carried without a divbion ; . it being to 
thb effect— ** And in all cases in which 
game sball be demised or let, the use and 
property of the same shall be deemed to 
be vested in the person to whom it diall 
be so Id or demised/’ 
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Sir J'. fyrol/rsley woB exceeding} f aax- worse tituation by this bill fliaii he yreh 
ioui tliat the sale of game should be per- before ; but that was no reason for retai|& * 
mitted, because he well knew it could not ing tHb clautfR. j 

be prevented. He, however, only asked Mr. Gotdbum supported the rights''^* • 
now, tliat the permissive rights which the lords of manors, which the bill at pre» 
land'Owners at present possessed of ap- sent did not sufficiently protect, 
pointing ganie'keepers, &c., should be Colond Davies tbougnt there could he 
reserved to them. no good in holding out any inducement 

Mr. Goulbum thought the lion. baro« to tenants to quarrel with tlieir landlords, 
net's proposition would defeat the general Tenants might as well be at once per* 
objects of lords of the manors os to mitted to sport over the lands thev occu* 
game. pied, to the eaclusion of the landlord, as 

The committed then divided : For the landlords be left in the prejudiced situa- 
clause as ame^ed, 82. Against it 29. tion which this proposition would leavo 
Majority 53ir dium in. 

Mr. objected to the next clause Mr^F. Lems suggested, that if a te* 

as authorizing, in very many cases, a vio» i nant were legally qualified to kill game, 
la^ion of existing contj'acta between land- | he ought to be allowed to possess the- 
lords and tenants, where si^right of kil- | right, notwithstanding this bill, in arty 
ling game had been reserved to thelatter. ; case where it was granted by his lease. 
This clause enacted, ** that it shouM ^fe j The lord of the manor ought to enjoy a 
lawful for the person entitled as owner in , concurrent right. A clause, he thought, 
fee of any enclosed lands, the same not ; might be so vurded, as to avoid the diffi- 
being in his own possession, but let to j culty at present started. . 
others, tenants or tenant, to pursue, kill j Sir J. Sheiietf instanced ,his own cate, 
and destroy game, oyer such lands, with- wd argued, that if the clause passed, as 
out asking permission of the owner it was now worded, he should be ousted 
thereof.” He should propose to omit the of an important right, for which he bad 
latter part of it. paid a considerable hum. 

Mr../. SmiM supported the amendment. Mr. Bernal could not consent to any 
If tenants were thus deprived of vested compromise like that proposed by the hon. 
rights, some compensation ought to be member for Beaumaris, 
given to them. | Colonel Wood was of opinion, tliafif the 

Mr. ji. IVortley thought there might be ; landlord possessed the right •of shooting 
some force in the objection taken, if it now, he ought not to be deprived of it. 
were assumed, that landlords were neccs- = Nevertheless, he supported the aihend- 
sarily litigious. But he could not consent | ment, because it was only just to preserve 
to such an amendnaent : for it was taking ‘ equally the right of the tenant, 
the right of shooting from the landlord, | Lord Binning said, that as the question 
and giving it, in effect, to the tenant*! was intricate, it ought to be left for de- 
solely. The landlord would be placed by cision on It future day. • 

it in a much worse situation than he stood Sir J, Wrottedeif maintained,^ that there' 
at present. He would venture to say, was no intricacy at all in the point. He 
that if this clause were passed, without j was of opinion, that M retain the words ^ 
the words objected to being retained in it, { would be virtually to mve the landlords ' 
he should be kept off his own land for all | a power of altering half the leases vn the 
purposes of sporting, for several years to ! kingdom ; for it was as much a matter of 
come. course, where there wgs no express stipii- 

Mr. Alderman Heygote was satisfied ; lation in the lease f8 the contrary, for the 
of the monstrous injustice which the landlord to concede to the tenant a right 
clause in iu present state was calculated of shooting over the land, as of growing 
to produce. What security had tenanM upon it crops of wheat, barley, of other 
that landlords weald b^ave in so gentle- com, or of fishing in any waters that ran 
manly a manner, or in a way so little through it. 

litigUms^ ns this -hon,. momher for York- Sir T. Adand thought it was necessary 
shire seemed to suppose? -Inasmuch, to give landlords some protection, other- 
indeed, as this •bill would enable all wise they would not be in abetter, but in 
tenants, whether qualified or unqu^ified, a worse situation. He #as inclined to 
to sport over the land^in their oeeupation, leave the parties as nearly as possible in 
so fiv the landiord| wonld bo placed in h the state in which they at that moment - 
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dh»9d> Hib would sot confer upon the 
Mbdlocd an]paew- i^ht, nor allow the te« 
qM, upon whose farm the towner inight 
•ptpWMient come under the term* of the 
leasq, to warn him off. He wished a de- 
claratory olaoie upon the subject, to be 
iobrodneed into the bill. In leafbs in ge- 
neral, the landlord reserved the right to 

3 sort ; hut old ladies, and infirm persons, 
id not always insert a clause for tl>is pur- 
pose. As the law stood, the landlord en- 
joyed certain valuable privileges, and the 
House ought not, with a siucidal hand, to 
destroy them. 

Mr. J. Martin said, he had support^ 
the bill in principfe originally ; but, <f this 
clause were inserted without amendment, 
he would vote against the measure in every 
future stage. 

Mr. 5 . fVortley expressed his readiness 
to postpone the furtner consideration of 
the clause until another day. He was 
satisfied that it ought to hp introduced 
into the bill in its present shape, in order- 
that justiee might be done to dl parties. 
He proposed that the Chairman report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

The Chairman accordingly reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 
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Wool.— Petition against Exporta- 
tion OF BRiTidSH.^ Mr. S. IXortley pre- 
sented a {)ctition from the wool merchants, 
manufacturers, and others of Halifax and 
its neighbourhood, against tlie exporta- 
tion of British Wool. He hoped that go- 
vernment would, at least, so nr relax tho 

a stern they* were about to adc^t, as to 
low ^be parties a protection, in order to 
enable , them to competoiwith the foreign 
mnnufacturer. 

Lord dfiften, not having hitherto^ bad 
an opportunity of expressmg hb opinion 
upon this subject,, hoped to be allowed to 
say a few words, inlimately connected as 
he was with the county of Ymdc and the 
petitioners. It was true, that great alarm | 
prevailed in the W'est Riding upon . tfab 
subject,' but he thought it was unfounded, 
and that no danger would arise from the 
unrestricted competition proposed by the 
chancellor- of the Exchequer. Porhaps, 
however, it might be right to afford the 
manufteturera some degree of protection; 
not heoause it was required, but because 
it: w^dTquiet apprehensions and give sa. i 
tiffiugtkn, ^hen the petitionma spoke of i 
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the export of British wool, he believed it 
would never take place. It was the duty 
of members, who held that their consti- 
tuents were mistaken, to endeavour to 
undeceive them, and remove tho delusion. 
In hw view of the question, the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing part of thiP com- 
munity was more than any other interested 
in the removal of all restrictions upon free 
trade. 

Seave Trade Piracy B11.1..I Mr. 
Secretary Cannings in poving the third 
reading of this bill, said,'the was desired 
by his hon. friend, the meonher for Brain- 
ier (Mr. Wilberforce) who wa^unable to 
attend from indisposition, to state, how 
much he regretted, that he could not be 
present or.- ih>a occasion, to express his 
at yhat he considered the accomplish- 
ideiiFtif the greut object, for the attain- 
ment of which he had so long laboured. 

Sir J, Mackintosh said, he could not let 
the present opportunity pass without con- 
gratulating the House and the friends of 
the abolition generally, on the success 
which bad attended a measure which he 
had seen so tong opposed. Lookiogback 
at the diificulticB with which its tnends 
bad had to encounter, he could not at one 
time have thought it possible that they 
should have been overcome in such a com- 
paratively . short time. In the early part 
of his life, he had seen the measure com- 
bated, in and out of that House, as one 
which it would be most dangerous and 
most unjust to pass. He had seen the 
sbve trade defended as a legitimate trade, 
and he now lived to find it where it ought 
to be placed— xoiongst the number of ca- 
pital crimes. He bad heard merchant* 
advocating it as a source of national wealth, 
and gallant admirals defending it as a 
source of navsl strength ; be bad heard 
it sufqiorted and justified as a trade which 
rescuM tbe n^ro from the cruelty of his 
! African enemies, and conferred a bless- 
: ing on him by transporting him from that 
iimospitable shore, to the paradise of our 
! West-lndia Islands. One gallant officer,- 
indeed, had gone so far on the subject, 
and thought the situation of the enslaved 
African so enviable^ as to have expressed 
a. regret, diet be himsdf bad not'beea' 
! born negro. He remembered to- have 
heard it stated, that the qnestion of aboli- 
I tion was supported only by a sat of poli- 
I tfcal inoendiarics and reugioiis entbuiiastt : 

I but, a set of virtuous-men, bw pcBsevsraoce, 
i had triumphed over al(> tbm obstacles^ 
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agd now the trader in slaves was justly | Henry _ 6th, places 
held up to the execration of the civilized 


world.' The crime of man-stealing, •which 
had stood without punishment in any Eu- 
ropean oode, was now justly classed amongst 
those which were to be visited with the 
severest punishments ; and it was to the 
credit of his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham) 
that he was the 6rst man by whose exer- 
tions that jgyme had been so classed ; and 
though the versatility of the mind of his 
hon. and learned friend had lilted him for 
almost every>kind of public business, and 
his geniu»4fad qualified him to undertake 
those qf the most arduous nature, yet lie 
believed there was no act of his public 
life which would refWct gc^cr credit on 
his memory than this. also a 

source of great satisfaction to nubto^r- 
ceive, that by the treaty about tcMSe fi- 
nally concluded between the two British 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic, they 
would shortly enter into such arrange- 


18 ^. 

, in gif); 

Cbi^ Jittlices of the cowu of King'* 
*Bench*’anr Common Pleas, w 


CI4W 
of ibe 


. weroalicifM 
to be sold. From that time ft> tSe 
present, therefore, they had l^en purcha- 
sed, ai^evenso lately as theyear ISOP, 
the provision of the statute of Henry 
6th, nras recognised and confirmed. In 
the report of the commissioners, on the 
fees of courts of justice in England, 
printed in 1818, specnl mention was made 
ofehe office of chief clerk of the court of 
King’s Bench, as a saleable appoint- 
ment, and it was considered as forming 
spart of the emoluments of the chief justice 
of tHb King's Bench. Whether that judge 
ought to be allowed to derive a part of his 
salary^ from such a source was hot now the 
question. The office of chief clerk watf a 
I very valuable place, returning about?, 000^ 
per annum. Shortly after the appointment 
I of the late lord Ellenborough, the chief 
I clerk of the«court of KioMroaiieli'died, 

: and his lordship, as the aipMntment vested 


ments as would be likely to shame man- . in him, was offered no Jess a sum than 
kind out of this horrid traffic. It was ; 80,0001. for the office, but his lordship 


satisfactory to perceive that while the 
Americans were emulating the maritime 
glory of their ancestors, and were not less 
jealous of their national honour, they had 
yielded on two important points to the 
cause of humanity [ The hon. and learned 
gentleman was * proceeding, '• when Mr. 
Canning intimated to him, that the other 
House were waiting to have the bill sent 
up to themj. He then observed, that in 
consequence of what had been communi- 
cated to him, he would not delay the 
House any longer. 

The bill -was then read athird time, and 
passed. 

COMPBKSATION TO OVVICBKS IN ' 
CouBTs or JusTicB.]- The House having 
resolved itself into a -committee, to con- 
sider of thepropriety of granting Compen- 
sation to omcers. for losses in consequence 
of the County Courts bill. 

The Attorngy Oeneral said, that com- 
pensation had been rendered necessary by 
the bill introduced by the noble lord 
opposite (Althorp), for the regulation of 
County Courts. He had no intention to 
throw obstmetioaB in the wi^ of that mea- 
aure« but ifanimiMctantBibUBcbcnefitwere 
to be conferred, it- oogbtnoi.toba at the 
expense of private -indfvidgals, {Offices 
in courts of justice, were not aalaahle, 
generally, by several ancieut atatuieatbut 
there were exceptimit, and hor an act of 
VjOL. X. 7 


preferred making a grant of it to bis son. 



: place 

source. It was needless for him to refer 
to the eminent services of the latp chief 
justice of the court of King's Bench ; for, 
if the sale of this place werfi looked upt^n 
as part ofehe just and legal emoluments 
of that high station, it would be extremely 
unjust, not to say ungenerous, to pass a 
bill depriving the present pmesso^of the 
office of chief clerk of his patrimony, 
without.making him an adequate conmen- 
sation. wTbe tnree prothondtaries ^f tha 
court of Common Pleas were jn the same 
aituation. Those offices were coeval with 
the establishment of the court, and they 
had been always sold by the chief justice 
for the time being. The genend limoant 
of pdrehase money .waa about 10,000/. 
The prothonotariM wore obliged to provide 
clerks, and regulwly- and personally to 
attend. Tliough on the first impression 
it might appear iojdrioas to the adminis- 
tration of justice, that siich officea rtiould 
be saleable, yet it had not been found so 
in point of practice.. He would undertake 
to say, from his om knowladgd and ob- 
sarvation, that the wies of mese offices 
bad been discharged the samefidelity,. 
punctuality, anddiliganofirastbe fonetiohs 
of other offices in the gift of inaividuals, 
a^ which by law codd not be sold. 

4 Y 


It 
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«wak not to b^4brgottcn« that the indivi* 
duals to whoBi he referred had^a freel|old 
jn office, and that they were charged* 
wWh &xei to a conaiderable amount. He 
also claimed coupenaation for the seoon- 
dariest who were appointed by theprotho* 
notaries. They paid for their places; 
held them as freeholds ; and tlieir emolu* 
mente would be materially affected by the 
CountT Courts* bill. Another office, the 
fees of which would be reduced, was that 
of the master of the two sides of She 
court of Exchequer, the duties of which 
were performed by deputy ; Mr. Rose 
had a freehold in that place whiclM 
was saleable, and for which compensa- 
tion ought to be made. Compensation 
was likewise due to an individual from 
wliom ho lifd received a letter, which 
if he read, the House would immediately 
allow the justice of the claim. Hts office 
was that of senior attorney and secondary 
of tile "court V Kxchequer. • Ho was a 
person advanct^ in life, and his cmolu* 
ments, it was calculated, would be redu- 
ced by the bill to one-fourth of the present 
amount. Another class of officers entitled ; 
to compensation were (bo prothonotaries 
of thii courts of Great Session in Wales. 
These officers had piirchasc?d their offices ; 
had vested rights in them ; had cstablish- 
inents to keep up for the performance of 
the duties ; were charged to the land-tax ; 
and had, in every other way, been consi- 
dered as possessors of freeholds^* On these 
grounds it 'was, that ho claimed compen- 
sationi for them ; and it w*as calculated, 
that as the writs issued would be dimi- 
iiisiied by one-fourth, tlicre would he a I 
proportionate diminution of their gross j 
income, whild many of the cliarges now 
imposed upon them remained undlminislicd. 
Ho had made inquiries concerning the 
office held by lord Ellenborough, and 
he found, that if the bill paued without a 
clause for compensation, he would lose 
l,500i. a year. To lay a ground for £om- 
pensiaion, he had^oqljr to state the 
question in this manner : if the office were 
taken awav altogether} for the public ad- 
vantage,, there could be ho doubt that a 
oompenaation would be given to those 
who had a life interest : If then for the 
same puinpose, not a](, but a half or a 
quarter or the emolinq/nu ef those office* 
wera taken away, by^v« parity efreasoniag, 
a compansatian, in^^^poitien to tba loss, 
was due.* He was happy, leoi^to be able 
to stale, that the whme amouait of coUi* 
pensalion irfiicli the House wooM bo 
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called on to grant in this manner would 
not amount to more than 5 or 6,000/. a 
year ; V sum small, in comparison with the 
benefits which would be conferred on the 
country by the bill of the noble lord. It 
had been said that the principle of grant- 
ing compensation in this manner hod been 
condemned by committees of the House. 
He should show on the contrary, that the 
principle of compensation in such cases 
had been uniformly sanctioned by com- 
mittees and by the House itself. The fi- 
nance committee of 1798, in its reports on 
the officers of courts of justice, expressed 
its opinion, that wherever altercAfpns were 
made in the constitution of courts oi\iustice, 
or any changes introduced to malLe legal 
proceedings less busthensome to suitors 
and the OhO'lic,* compensation should be 
msdp tanhe holders of the patent offices, 
whiciftThough in other points of view ma- 
terially useful, were in great part sup- 
portea by the fees on the business they 
performed. The Report of the commis- 
sion of 1744), of which lord Hardwickc 
was a member, was quoted by the com- 
mittee of 1798, and it recommended, that 
whenever ancient fees should be abolished, 
compensntion should be made to the offi- 
cers by whom they were received. If. to 
put a parallel case, the noble lord thought 
It for the public benefit to abolish the un- 
necessary proceedings in the transfer of 
a certain description of property — copy- 
bold property, and to abolish the fines, 
reliefs, heriots, &c. on admissions, would 
he not think it necessary to give compen- 
sation to the lords of manors ? All . pro- 
I pi^rty depended upon the laws; and the 
particular kind of property which was 
affected by the bill or the noble lord, had 
been sanctioned by repeated acts of par- 
liament, and particularly by the act of 
1809.— But it would bo said, that it was 
necessary to see how the House had acted 
m ^ similar cases. From the time of 
William Srd parliament had been in the 
habit .of granting compensation for the 
loss of fees. By the 6 A of William 8rd 
a p^calar writ, called capias pro fine, 
which was deemed oppressive, was abo- 
lished ; but parliament felt that it could 
Ml take away the fees without compensa- 
tion to the officer ; and the fees were di- 
rected to be paid as if the writ had issued. 
Id 180S a bia was brought in to alter the 
mods ef proeseding in the court of Ex- 
dumar in Irehmd, and a particular class 
of effieers bsiagalffiet^ by this aheration, 
a dffiisa wag inserted in l|^e bill to prevant 
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the officers from being injured by the and learned gentleman, aiwr rccapitulat* 
change. The preamble of that clause of ihg the grounds on whlcli^he urged tbi^ 
the bill might be without alteratioiiaiipli* umatira, mpv^ a resolution^ 
cable to the present bill ; it declared, ** 'fliat it is the opinion of the coddmU* 
that whereas the lawful fees and emolu- tec, that his Meyesty be enabled tS groat 
lAcnts of the parties might be reduced, it an annual sum out of the consolidated 
yfaa just and reasonable that compensation fund gf the United Kingdom of Great 
sliould be made. There was another case Britmn and Ireland, by way of compcitsa- 

^thut of the court of Uequests in the tion, to be paid to the present chief clerk 

borougli of Southwark— -which was ex^ on the plea side of the court of King’s 
actly parallel to the present bill. Tlie Bench in England, the clerk of the rules, 
court of Requests had only jurisdictioo and the clerk of the papers of the saitl 
at tirst to the extent of 2/., but it wm cdiirt;^ the present prothonotarics, se- 
raised to ,G/., abd it was thought that this cuudaries, and filacers of the court of 
cxtcnsiou^l jurisdiction -would diminisli Commou Picas in England ; the present 
the aim/uiit of business of the court of Miar-^ ^ mii|tci‘, senior mtoniejr, and secondary ot 
ahalses, and accordingly it was directed, the plea side of the court Of Exchequer 
that 5i)L a year should bcfpaid out of the in England ; und the present prothonota- 
fccss of the court oi^Reoiffi^ to each of ries of the courts of Great Sessions in 


the fuiir Counsel of die courtwC Marshal- 
sea* Now, this was psecisely to 

the noble lord’s bill- Tlie transfer of 
business efiect^d by this bill, would carrr 
fees from the courts of Wcstminster-bati 
to the County Kates or the Consolidated 
Fund, according to the ullimale destina- 
tion directed in the noble lord's bill, and 
out of one of those funds, according to the 
precedent of the Southwark court of Re- 
quests* bill, compensation should be made 
to tlie officers wiio suffered by the change. 
There was another case in the granting 
of lenses under die Crown. It was for* 
inerly the practice, that leases granted by 
the Crewn should be issued from the Ex- | 
chequer. U was deemed, that it Y^ould 
tend to the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of the revenue, if the leases were 
granted ill the ordinary way ; but, in effect- 
ing that public benefit, it was not thought 
fit that individuals should suffer, and lord | 
'William Bentinck, who held the office of | 
engrosser of writs in the Excbcqitcr« and i 
who was injured by die change, received 
compensation under the same act. In tlie 
bill for regulating the court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, the proihonolaries, who 
are siuocure officers, received compensa- I 
tiun for the loss of fees ; and, in an act 
of parliament as recent as the last session, 
the same principle was established ; for, 
in that act, fouimed on the report of the 
commissioners on the fees of courts of 
justice, die judges of the courts of King’s 
Bench and Commoii Pleas were autborixejl 
to regulate the feesof tbedr egn^ts ; butil 
was wecied, at sanm tinie, that as it 
"^was possible that oiBoete the courU 
imgUt suSsr lots, they i^uld report lehst 
compensation should ^ofaotu 


Wales ; fur any deficiency in their lawful 
fees and cniolunicnts that may arise in 
consequence of any act that may be passed 
in Utc present session foi^ic- more easy 
and speedV recovery of*- jQUlHMSta iu 
Eimlund and Wales.'** y 
Lord Althorp wished ne had been con- 
vinced by tlie speech of the hon. and 
learned ^entlcmant not only because it 
was unpleasant for him to stand up te 

a osc a claim for compensation nMae in 
aif nf gentlemen with many of whom 
be was acquainted, but because he was 
aware, that, with a view to faciUlatc the 
passing of his btli, it woul^be good poUey 
for him to nccctle to the motion. Bu* he 
thought *tliis principle fif granting com- 
pensation for losses indirect^ occasioned, 
could not be too strictly watclied ; and lie 
thought the House sliould have more 
direct precedenta tlian those adduced by 
the bi^i. and learned gentleman, before 
they saddled the country with the burtheiL 
The only precedent in favour of the boo. 
and learned attorney-general, which 
could be at all considered at a difcct onqi 
was, that of die coropensation^uiade to 
tli^ counsel of the cour, of Morsholsea. 
But tills, if not technically, waa an^ 
stantially a pri,ate*measure. The coos* 
pensation was not made out of the eeo* 
solidated-fund. pie oflicers of the court 
of Bequests, wholreceived more fees in 
consequence of tneir extension of juris- 
diction, undertook to pw 50f. a year to 
the . counsel of |the Inarshalsea, who 
sul^red by titaa Ihangd, The Aon. and 
learned gentleman iv referred to Ireland. 
Imt he would find jl£V||,t country a prq- 
cedeeil direct^ ogifiMt the principle for 
whjqh be ceqtmdcd. When the imfdo of 
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proceeding civil bill was introduced 
• i~wtiich comprehended cases to a much 

g reater amount dian the present m.‘*aifare/ 
^ e'believed as high as 20/. — there was no 
idea of granting compensation to the su- 
erior courts. He did not think the 
^ on. and learned gentleman was hdrne out 
in his analogy drawn from private pro- 
perty. If a man’s landed property -were 
taken for a public purpose, compensation 
was made to him; but if. by any measure 
taken for tlie public benefit, tliat property 
was incidentally rendered of less value, 
compensation was not made. For instance, 
if a new and shorter road was made be-| 
twccii two towns, there was no compaasa* 
tion made to' the owner of an inn on the 
old road for the loss of custom. This 
was a question of great importance to ail 
future improvements in the jurisprudence 
of the country; for if every man who 
brought in a measure of improvement was 
to be, with claims for .compensa- 

tion, and obli^d ..to saddle tlie country 
with salaries oft^ account of every inci- 
dental loss of fees, it would operate very 
much to deter all such attempts. Ue, for 
one, though since he saw the advantages 
that might result from the bill, he should 
not now be deterred from urging it on 
by the claim for compensation, should 
have been very reluctant to propose it. 
had he foreseen that claim. He should 
moye a resolut’on to put his sense of the 
subject before the House, though he 
should not press it to a division. He 
then moved as an amendment—** That it 
is the opinion of the committee, that no 
precedent exists for a compensation being 
made to persons holding offices for life in 
the courts of Westminster hall, for dimi- 
nution of feet resulting from the establish- 
ment of coufts for the recovery of small 
debts, and that the establishment of such 
*a precedent is inexpedient, as it will go 
to impose fresh burthens on the people, 
whenever any measure of improvement 
s introduced in the system of juiispru- 
denbe. - 

'Mr. M, A> T«y/orsaid,he was friendly, 
to the principle of the ')ill, but he could 
not consent to pass ^er the rights of 
individuals. Many of the persons who 
held offices in courts of justice, had given 
vp professional pursuin for what they 
considered as fteehi^ places. He was 
instructed to state jSie casa pf ppp 
rcspeetslite indivkhnu, the coontT clerk vi 
Purham, who was appointed by Uieldabop 
podcr dateidtf^ Though that bSca did not 
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produce more than 200/. a year, it was as 
much a freehold as any of their estates. 
He hoped the noble lord would not risk 
his bill, which was calculated to be most 
useful to the country, for tlie sake of this 
5,000/. a year. He should move to in- 
troduce the name of the county cleric of 
Durham into the resolution of his hon. 
and learned friend the attorney-ge- 
neral. 

Sir George Rose stated the case of the 
clerk of the plea aide of the Exchequer. 
His office had been executed by deputy : 
one half of the profits wer^ paid to the 
deputy, and the principah«j{sid the 
whole expense of the establisbmeiR^ Ac- 
cording to the jbest calculations, the bill 
will reduce tl^v remipts one-fourth; so 
that it wasAb.i^ps tiie condition .of this 
officer i^old be apything but advanta- 
ge^Miw^'liis, bethought, formed no sub- 
stantial objection to the bill of the noble 
lord, the object of wliich'%as most lauda- 
ble. Nothing could be more honourable 
to a man of the noble lord’s rank, than to 
see him thus devote himself to the en- 
deavour of procuring a freer and cheaper 
administration of jusiicw. 

Mr. Littleton was sorry^ the noble lord 
did not accede to the claim for compen- 
sation, which appeared to him so just. As 
to the clerk of the court of King’s- bench, 
the late lord Ellenborough had bis mind 
so fully impressed with the sacredness of 
that office, that ho left it to bis son, and 
left him little else besides the income of 
it. Nor was it surprising that the late 
lord chief justice should have felt so con- 
fident. after the uniform language of com- 
missions and committees. He reminded 
the noble lord, that there was never a case 
in which a bridge was built, but compen- 
sation was mode to the owner, of a ferry, 
if the ferry was injured by it, even though 
the bridge wss not built on the land of 
the owner of the ferry. He thought 
however, that the House should take' an 
early opportunity of revising the patent 
offices of courts of jusUce, which were 
the cause of great injustice to the other 
officers of the courts. The salaries of 
the chief justices of the. court of Common 
Pleas ind King’s Bench were small, on 
account of the patronage of tlioae offices. 
It so happened, that the lat^ lord chief 
justice of the King’s Bench was enabled 
to make a provision- for hh family, but. 
the proent chief juatioe was left with the 
redooed salary, and with no neans of melt* 
ii^any such ptovifioii* * 
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Mr. Lm Foster supported the emends | 
nsent. 

Mr. R. Smith said, that ircompenfation 
were not granted to these officers, they 
be placed in a worse situation than 
it* the offices were wholly abolished. In | 
the lat^r case, they would be able to 
turn their talents into a difierent channel, 
whereas, in the present case, they wereleft 
sticking in their offices, while half their 
emoluments were taken away. 

Mr. Bnnkes thought, that, in point of 
principle, it waa just that a fair and ade« 
quatc compensation should be made to the 
holders ^*^tent offices, whose incomes 
might ^deteriorated by the effect ofaif^ 
legislatife measure. Amcmg the caseti, 
however, which hadL beeiy cited by his 
hon. and learned frien(i\|li(w6Sfltoen8at 
which had been j^rantewn Irela^ 
ed to him particularly dbjectionabivr on 
account of the . extravagant terms on 
which it had been made. He considered 
that case as one of the grossest abuses of 
the principle of compensation which had 
taken place even in Ireland ; where there 
had been so many instances ofimprovident 
compensations granted at the time of the 
Union. Admitting the principle to be 
just that compensation ought to be made 
to the holders of patent offices, if the 
value of the offices were affected by an act 
of parliament, he thoueht, at -all events, 
they ought not to legislate before it was 
ascertained to what extent the profits of 
offices would be diminished, or whether in 
point of fact, they would be diminished at all. 
The resolution proposed by the lion, and 
learned attorney-general was altogether 
premature. It would be better to allow 
the aetto continue in operation for twelve 
months ; by which time its effect on the 
value of these patent offices would bo as- 
certained, and the House would be in a 
condition to grant a fair and adequate 
condensation. 

The Solicitor General agreed with 
the lion, member for Corfe Castle, 
that the amount of compensation could 
not be ascertained by anticipation ; but, 
they were now discussing the preliminary 
question, whether any compensation should 
be granted ? He should be ever ready I o 
give his support to any measure which 
was calculated to eflEeet a reform and an 
improvement in the admiobtratioh of pub- 

jufllbe, but it wae neoa^y, at the 
same time, to protect most scrupulously 
the rigto of property. That House was 
th&ai^lum for reform \ but it was also the 
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■anetuaiy for the principle»/hf propert/* 
Thejprinciple of compenaatihe individiiial. * 
^ho hhld offices, the value of whjeh 
misht be affiseted bjr a chan^ of thd * ' 

had always been recognised by that 
House. Suppose the mode of authenti>* 
eating ifilts were abolished, would not tho 
persons who held offices of profit in the 
ecclesiastical courts be entitled to com- 
pensation f If the form of passing real 
property by fines and recoveries, or if tho 
registration of deeds in the counties of 
Middlesex and York were abolished, 
would not the persons holding those 
offices be entitled to compensation f The 
prindiple of compensatlbn ought certainly 
to be circumscribed within just limits ; 
and he thought the office in the palaii- 
nste of Durham, to which the hon. gentle- 
man opposite had called the attention of 
the committee, came within those limits. 

Mr. Abererombtf said, he should be 
happy if he could bring himaClKJVMMCbde 
to this principle of compemtion, but he 
had not been able to Comoro that conclu- 
sion. It had occurred to him at first, 
that there was a reasonable distinction be- 
tween those offices which were the sub- 
ject of purchase, *and those which were 
not ; but, upon further reflection, be saw 
no sound reason for that distinction. Hit 
hon. and learned friend had said tlmt‘ 
there was an implied compact ttetweeo' 
tlie officers and the public. admittdd ' 
that there»was such an implied contract, 
to a certain extent; for instance, they 
had no right absolutely to abolish an 
office without compensation during the 
holder’s life, or if a man had been accus- 
tomed to receive 2s. as a fee, they 
had no right to reduce it to Ts. It yrould 
be a great public evil, however, if ao 
measures could be taken to effiect an im- 

E rovement in|tlie administration of justice 
ecauso the indirect effect of those mea- 
sures might be to diminish the quantity of 
busiiihss brought to the offices of those 
individuals. If such- were the nature of 
tbe^ contract, no Hme ought to be lost in 
giving notice to ail &ture purchasers, that 
such a claim would »t hereafter be recog- 
nised. The holdeil of tliese oflSces were 
not the only persons whose interests would 
be indirectly affe^d. His hon. and 
learned friend, the wtomey-general, was 
aware that there hero a great num- 
ber of individuids wNl^^ad embarked a, 
coosiderable capital ih tnhespeqves of a 
legal edueation, andar the supposition, 
that Um court of Kiag*s Bench ufootd 
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retaioaU ita^rcient biuineas. If these 
'Mraoni were to make a claim on that 
Hpose for compensatioD, wofild«o(the 
'Houfo laugh sa«m an application to scorn? 
Tet, in point of fact, there would be no 
difference between such a claim, and that 
of the holders of offices, for ther^was no 
apeeific contract, on the part of the pub« 
lie, in either case. The alteration of a 
road b^ an act of parliament, which, from 
time immemorial, might have passed 
through a particular village, had often 
ducod many families to poverty ; but was 
a claim for compensation ever beftrd of in 
such a case ? The objections which bac^ 
been made to the resolution' bp the dion. 
member for Corfo Castle, in point of time, 
were, in his opinion, unanswerable. No- 
thing could be more preposterous and 
unjust than to shew such extraordinary 
tendernesa to these individuals, on a 
mere speculation, that certain coase- 
guenc cgj foubi ensue, and that they were 
therefore entmed to a certain amount 
of compensation. These consequences 
might never arise ; and if these indivi- 
duals got the compensation for an antici- 

J iatod injury which they might never suf- 
br, he should be glad to know how the 
country was to get it back again. 

Mr. Sifigt said, he bad considered this 
to be a measure which was calculated to 
produce the greatest benefit to the coun- 
try ; but, if &e principle of compensation 
were carried to Hhe extent contended for, 
be believed no advantage whatever would 
be derived from iu Claims would be 
preferred by all the holders of places of 
•peoisl jurisdiction throughout the king- 
dom. At the present time, and under 
the present oarcumstanccs, he thought the 
ebumsTor compensation perfectly unrea- 
sonable. If the measure must be clogged 
with this principle of compensation, itnad 
' better be abandoned ; for. under such cir- 
cumstancea it would lose its character 
with the public. He thought the elaim 
quite unreasonable. , 

...The Attorney General said, that be 
meant to construct a clause io the com- 
mittee on the bill, wMdi would, he was 
convinced, obviate allRlie objections ; bat 
he could not frame such a clause, uoleaa 
his present resolution .was agreed to. It 
waa merely to pave m way to such an 
aixaiigenient that w propoaed this re* 
aolutiua. As to ti^objection, that there 
brould be^im limlm the number of daims, 
no oAom tfnwdd be enUded to compenaa- 
Um, jDxdbptHRMsb as wen spedfiemiy 
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eluded in this resolution. He should in- 
clude the office to which the hon. .nember 
for Durham had alluded ; because it 
would be a hardship on the officer who 
held it if a compensation were no| granted 
to him, and it would make no material 
difference in the sum which he p;:opo8ed 
to apply to these compensations. ' 

Mr. Hume thought the resolution ought 
to be amended by a declaration, that it 
should not be lawful for any cltief justice, 
or any other person, to sell or dispose of 
any of those offices for which compensa- 
tion was proposed to be given, lie wisli- 
ed to know wbether it was tb^ intention 
of the attorney-general to introduce such 
a clause ? . ' 

ThoAUorniu-Getural said, he certainly 
did not invtf'i^.n j'rdposc any clause, that 
would tj^d to resifjet the emoluments of 
thS'chm justicest 

Mr. Hume said, that they ought to be 
paid by direct salaries in a sufficient 
manner, and not by the sale of offices. 

Lord Milton could not assent to the 
principle of purchasing tlie right to effect 
a great pubUc improvement in the admin- 
istration of justice. Let the grievance 
first be redressed, and the inquiry into 
individual and incidental iqjuries follow. 
He agreed with the lion, member for Corfo 
Castle, that they ought not to legislate on 
this subject bv anticipation. If the suit- 
or was o&reu a better mode of redress in 
one court it was natural that the feos of 
the officers io the other courts should be 
diminished pro tanto ; and, speaking upon 
principle, if they compensated at all, tiiey 
should extend the compensation to all 
dffieers, and not confine it merely to tlie 
rich and powerful, whilst tliey passed over 
those who had not equal facilities to make 
their voice heard in Parliament. But ho 
was opposed to the principle of compensa- 
tion altogether, for be thought there was 
no reason why allowances should be made 
to persons who might happen to be inci- 
dentally injured. 

Mr. Abereromby was desirous to know 
for what length of time these compensa- 
tions were to be carried oo. If bis bon. 
and learned friend sbould answer, that 
ibey^ould terminate with the life of the 
present officers, then would arise the 
question respecting the chielMustice ; for 
if the emoluments of Utese bfroera should 
be 4uniniahed, he VRoald of course- . sceiye 
proportuMudiy so much lets for them when 
UiOT fell within bii ^Mpospl- 
jThe Attormy Gbesra* aeid, U was .hia 
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intcntiin lo confine tbe compemetion to 
the livM of the present holders of tbe 
offices, hnd not to extend any Kiniinera* 
tion to* any beyond those with whose 
lives the interest should expire. With 
respectio the latter point, there was a 
predhdvt by which he meant to be gl^* 
edN.-<ffi%auestion had arisen some years 
back, witn respeid to tbe right of selling 
the office of master in chancery in Ireland. 
It had been doubtful, wheiner such a 
right did in reality exist ; but it was found 
to have been sanctioned by long usage. 
And what did Mr. Ponsonby propose to 
do f He brought in a bill'to prevent the 
sale of file office in future, only ollowiBg 
those who had purchased .the office liie 
privilege of selling i^ benuse it would 
liave been hard to pnhKS^'uisyiii from so 
doing. So that lierehej|(fid a prebhdent, by 
which he was justified iir stoppin§*^%t''flie 
precise point he proposed. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor then proposed tbe 
addition of die name of the county clerk 
of the County Palatine of Dorliam. 

Lord Althorp said, that if compensation 
were to be granted to any man, no one 
had a better right to it than this |[cntlc> 
man ; since a considerable portion of 
business would be taken out of bla court 
by the operation of this bill. 

llie proposed addition was agreed to. 
After which, the amendment moved by 
lord Althorp was negatived, and the origi> 
nal resolution agreed to. 

County Courts The House 

liaving resolved itself into a committee on 
this bill, 

Lord Althorp then rose, and proposdd 
an amendment to that part of tbe bill 
which provided for the appointment of 
assessors to the sherifT. As die bill now 
stood, tbe right of appmntment was vested 
in the Gustos Uotulorum, and tha amend> 
ment which he meant to propose was, 
that the appointment should Wlong to the 
Crown. This amendment, he proposed, 
as tbe best mode of prevendng any vexa» 
dous contest, whereveravocaoey occurred, 
red, aodonappointmentbecame necessaiy. 

Mr. Sykes objeeled to tbe amendment, 
and propo^ thardie appointment Ihould 
be vested in tfa^heKfl^ or. tbe going judge 
of assize, 

Mr. g iweretary. Ped suggested the ne- 
peffiltfbf having the appofatment of the 
BBsessodb vestM ia lasponsible hands. 
The once of shorifl^ >s s t a at- iadn person 
who Jffild it, «r» which Jho i 
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Houso should attach the ifspoQsibility of 
such an appoiataMnt. It was'equallyobjeo** 
tionhUe to nsake die judges oc assise 
responsible for tbe acts of odiers. . 
it politic to make the bar dependent oo a 
judge of assise i It was of importaneo to 
provide that these assessors should be man 
of learning, and above sospicton in the 
administraUon of justice. Sven a few 
inefficient appointments would throw 
odium on the whole es^Iishment. Ho 
recommended the propriety of limiting the 
number of assessors, andextondina thehr 
laboura^over a greater apace. In the 
^laee of seventy individuals in tho coan> 
ties^tbe establishmoni migl^^ be limited 
to seven or eight, receivmg, no do^t, 
larger salaries, but possessing die requi> 
site knowledge and character, to ensure 
an efficient and unsuspected discharge of 
the duty. 

Lord Althorp considered the suggestion 
of die righ^lion. secretary .jmpractjcsble* 
It was the ^ject of diQ biU to prd^ule for 
the holding of the shcqim* courts four 
times a year in difieront towns in eacli 
county, in such counties ns Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, such an arrangement would 
give the assessor AUl employment for the 
whole year. 

. The Attorney/ General defended the 
practicability ot the suggestion of his right 
lion, friend. Persons competeniPto du> 
charge such duties could net be procnaed 
under QWfl, per annum.. If tbe number 
were to consist of seventy assessors, that 
would entail an expense upon the county 
rate of 25,(XX)/. It could be so managea, 
that a much lc« number, by dividing tbe 
county into circuits^ might discharge all 
die duties, 

Mr. R. Smith suspected that \he fit* 
tomey>gencral under>e8timaled the Ia» 
hours of these appointments. Ho sag- 
gested the propriety of the postponement* 
of the clause, in order to allow gondeman 
on bodi sides to give it 'further consiifatr* 
ation. , 

Mr. Bemet wCS fhvourably inch'ned^^ 
the propotidon of the rif^t hen. eecreti^. 
He thousbt it wouM be destruelive of tho 
iodepenmneo of d^ bar, to.divide seyenty 
places of SOM. a year each among its 
members. » 

Lord Eastnor wd not see any reason 
why these places iMQtdd be Hied by bar- 
risters exclusively. \Tbera were many 
gendeasen residing in tho eountiy, whoaa 
edoeation fidly qinuiftad diem th per faw i 
any dutiM wfydttlie effiae asighl nNfidNt. 
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Mr. Secretary P«e/ inataneeci the ap> 
• pointmenta of aaaeaaora in Ireland, where 
ei^ierience proved, that thoae wkn. Wen 
< aenoved from all local connexion, dia- 
charged tlw dutica the most efficiently. 

Mr. HoMoete said, that having been a 
member of the committee employed in 
preparing the hill, lie ielt, from the firat 
moment, a firm determination not to give 
to the Crown the appointment of seventy 
new offices. Jndeed, he was much indiis. 
posed to open to the bar any increase, of 
offices, in whatever hands the patronage 
•might be placed. But. feeling hifiv much 
the existing abuses in the administratioo, 
of the law relative to the recovery of debts 
stood in need of an efficient corrective, 
and thinking that the present bill afforded 
that remedy, ha thou^r it better to dam- 
age the integrity of the bar, than allow 
me existing evils to continue. But, speak- 
ing without any inclination to give oimnee. 
he did nouhelieve that the yaunted in- 
tegrity of the^bsr was in danger by the 
proposed total'^f S5,000f. That could 
not be much endangered, which scarcely 
existed t and he sincerely believed there 
•was not any great stock of integrity at the 
bar. On a future occasion he should take 
the opportunity of showing what, in his 
opinion, had put an extinguisher upon the 
mdependenee of the bar— how patronage 
was neaped on the profession, how its lio- 
noKTs, such as-' silk gowns, &c. were be- 
stowed and refiised. 'With respect to the 
proposed redaction of the assessors, as 
suggested by the right hon. secretary, and 
the increase of salaries to the few, he had 
m decided objeciion to it, inasmuch as 
such situations would then become the 
ol^eet of attrection to thot class of law- 
yeirs (aheody too numerous) who set up 
their abilitim to sale. 'When the allow- 
ances were small, and conferred on local 
barristers, who had the respect of their 
vicini^ to look to, there did not exist that 
allurement to dishonesty, which he feared 
would be found in tbp other case. And, 
aojlA the necessity of grelit learning in the 
Ul^ it was to be recollected, that all the 
daeisiona, andar the biR were to be made 
by a jury.' Ho saw nf ground whatever 
for.uiking the appointment of the ossessofi 
from the Costodea Rotvloram. 

Mr. jBenai said, it vAa nccaamry that 
the aaaislant barristera. nr asssasota, woeld 
have a eempeient portion of l^pd know- 
ledge. Itwaa aot u>ifteqaeatly thecaoa that 
aotioaa liffi -KM. cempiuad poiata of as 
maeb icgal nipaty* as.were nraetad wbeo 
the tiiit waa for a much larger sum. 
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. Mr. suggested, that thci Crown 
ought to be invested with the pswer of 
consolidating two or three of the smaller 
counties ; leaving the large ones be fur- 
nished each with an assessor. ^ 

Mr. Bemwt entirely objected td the in- 
te|&rence of the Crown. u ‘ • 

The clause wu then, by consent cf the 
committee, postponed. 

On reading the clause, providing, that 
justices of the peace should order the sit- 
ting of the court, 

Mr. Hobkouse adverted .to the petition 
which he had presented against the bill 
from a number of bis constituents, com- 
plaining. that if it were enacted invits pre- 
sent form, they would be subjectea to 
considerable ii,convfyiiienee and a ruinous 
expense, might be compelled 

to Jblloi^^ieir debtors into the remotest 
pi^a gf* the island. He was anxious that 
some amendment should be introduced 
into the bill, by which so serious an evil 
might be averietl ; and would therefore 
propose that the following words should 
be inserted in this clause And that all 
such actions shall be brought and prose- 
cuted in the district or districts where the 
debt is eontrseted." 

Mr. 11. Smith suggested the addition of 
the folloiying words, to the proposed 
amendment,*’—*' or where the defendant 
resides.’’ 

^ Mr. Hobhouse consented to this addi- 
tion to his amendment ; but. afler a few 
words from the attorney-general, it was 
agreed that the furiher consideration of 
the whole clause should be postponed. 
On the clause, limiting the debts to be 
recovered in the County Courts to ten 
pounds, 

Mr. Lockhart maintained, that the sum 
was much too small. He wished that i-O/. 
could be substituted for 10/.; but be 
should be satisfied if 201. were so substi- 
tuted; and he .moved an amendment to 
that effect. 

The Attoruey^Geueral observed, that as 
' the bill was an expmment, and was, in 
ffict. a great change in the law, it would, 
in his opinion, be much better for the pre- 
sent to confine tbe sunkfo 10/. 

It was agreed, that tliQ further consi- 
I deration of the danse S&ould be postponed. 
On the danse, enaetiiw, that tlie asses- 
sors should appoint the clerkw of the 
oeort, ^ 

. Mr.Por(Maaawu|atfed.4tbat theamount 
Mtbe seamjtywlMBtha a^k of th^court 
«a%gallad apoft:i»|^c^ ckight to api> 
dfiM. 
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Lor/ Althorp obserTed, that as tlje 
sums Avliirti wciiiUt be paid inlo those 
courtsfvere not likely to be great, •modc- 
- /iite sti'unly jtouM be sufficient. 

. Theyiaiise was then agreed to. 
t IJobhause objected, on behalf of 
kis^c anstitnents, to the clause which 
wcwMfJUcontract tlic period assigned in the 
statute oV limitation. 

Tlie Atborm'fj^iiencral said, that, in his 
opinion, the bill as then framed would by 
no means answer the purpose intended ; 
namely, that af creating courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction for small debts. In the 
first place, it precluded reference, by 
which^the courts of Wcstminster-ball cAn- 
trived'to get rid of the naost pcrplc?ting* 
coses of disputed uc^mtd The process 
%vas tobbe by plaint, xhslfttKi v?/ the decla- 
ration used in the hrgbU^courtsJ Krliich was 
to he answered by a pl^ ; and Kokit pica 
niid plaint were to be professionally drawn; 
tfic suit was to br prepared by solicitors, 
of course of very low rank and practice, 
and conducted by counsel. Each case 
wniddlhereforcbcopcntoalllheartiiiccsby 
which causes were perplexed and length- 
ened in t!)G superior courts, and this by 
the very lowest practitioners. The bill 
would be utterly useless in the end, un- 
less the noble lord consented to the intro- 
duction of a clause to prevent solicitors 
and counsel from interfering with the 
process, and to substitute in their place a 
power given to the assessors to cross-exa- 
mine witnesses, and then submit the ques- 
tion to the jury. 

Lord Althorp, did not know how he 
could meet Che views of the hon. and 
Ictirncd gentleman, because, as it appear- 
ed to liim, if parties could not appear by 
solicitors, they must be required to ap- 
pear in peryon. If this were to be the 
rule, there would be danger of uiiprinci- 
ploci plaintifls suing gentlemen wrongfully, 
with the certainty, that they would not 
think it worth while to appear merely for 
the sake of the fines. However, if the 
right hon. gentleman could frame a clause 
to meet this as well as his own view of the 
subject, he would gladly support it. 

■ mentioned a case of 
i of the counties, who 
swell the number 
ym an average of 82 
zh it stood before, to 
eying vtpon their own 
tof oeldliiof goBia; and 
not 

Iff to final Jwlg^iiient. 
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Tho chaiitnnn reported •progrtiM^ Mid 
obtained leave to »it aj;ainl * 

Wool. DuTfKs .3 Tho House *liaviag 
resolved itself into a committee on tho 
Customs acta, 

Thi^ Chancellor of the r.xchnpier said,* 
that at that period of the night, he should 
not detain the House for any .length of 
time ; but, ns it was cxtrcmoly desirable 
that the precise nature of the proposition 
hq had to make with respect to these 
duties shoidd be before the House, and 
as he could not make that proposition but 
I in a committee, he would avail himself of 
the* presenr opportiuiity pf so * dPing. 
Afterwards, when a bill slioidd hove been 
I founded upon the resolution which ho had 
Co propose, it would be competent Co gen* 
tiemcn to discuss the subject. Whatbe 
had then to propose was this ; that, instead 
of repealing the existing duties on wool 
immediately, or on the July^ext, 

as he had originally iatenjked, the reduc- 
tion should take place joy degrees. He 
hud submitted the proposition to some of 
those persons w\io were most intcrestcil 
in the measure, and they considered that 
it would be the ifiost convenient mode of 
eifectiiig the object he had in view. He 
should move, therefore, that the duty of 
sixpence in the pound should be reduced 
to one penny in the pound, bill in the 
following inanncr:--that it should betre* 
diiccd op the 10th of •September next 
I from sixpence to threepence ; and on the 
lOdi of December next from threepence 
to one penny. He should also move, that 
on the latter day tiie present prohibition 
on the exportation of raw wool should be 
entirely removed, ns well ns that upon 
ceriaiti articles of wool, which * frere * so 
loosely manufactured, that tliey could be 
easily converted again into wool, and ulti- 
mately into cloth. By way of protection/ 
however, to the trade in ihcsQ» articles, 
he proposed to place a duty of 2d. in thd 
pound on the exportation of raw woof, 
which was morS than he had origir^ly 
intended ; and, upon those articles wmeft 
were loosely or paltially manufactured, a 
duty of 16 per c^t upon the amount of 
their value; which would, upon the 
average, be aboutfthe same as 2tf« in the 
pound upon the mw article. ^ As lie did 
not intend to takeoff thfo duties instan- 
taneousiy, he thou|^t it would be u^ ne* 
oessary to return any ipurt of the present * 
duties to the holders of wool, because 
they would bave n fair opportunity of 
4 Z 
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setting rid of tboir surplus. Tlic right hwe wished it to be. In order to f rerent 
hon. Mndenisn* concluded by moving re* alnj of tite ill consequences whichhmiglit 
soluuoos to the effect contained .in •!!». attend# the opening of the trader. The 
apfAcb* plan would tlien operate not at on4e, but 

Mr. Bright objected to the discussion gradually ; and, he trusted, couW afforu 
of this sul^ect in the present state of the . no one just ground of complaint. \ V 
'House. • Mr. Western said a few words in^tppro 

Mr. Caicrqft said a few words to the bation of what the right hon. gei/;i<‘(nkln 
same effect. He was jone of those who had stated. ' 

did not consider it was expedient to con- Mr. S, Wortley objected strongly, that 
cede the exportation of long wool. If, that description of wool which was the 
however, the right hon. gentleman thought peculiar growth of this country should be 
it was necessary that bis resolution should exported, in such a way u would enablo 
now be carried, he would not press his the foreign manufacturers to compete with 
opposition, because other opi^ortunities^ os successfullv. All the petitions he had 
would occur for his expressing his opinion, presented to uie House looked at this sub- 
Mr. IFesfern expressed an opinion, that jecyt in the same way. With respect to 
the duty proposed on the exportation of the duty whick was to be imposed, he 
long wool was too high, and would there- must take leavujq ttui his right hon, friend, 
fOM operate as a prohibition. that he difi not Ibei^ upon it either as a 

The C^umeeUor ^ the Exchequer tepUed, prdhihition or an a temporary measure, 
that if he could have acted entirely as be The manufacturers of wool, his constltu- 
had wished,, bp should not hi\ve imposed ents, claimed as a right, that their trade 
so highli outy^ but it was thought, that should be protected to that extent, 
when a system ^f laws which bad been as far as it was cminected with the article 
long cherished with what he confessed he which was the exclusive produce of Eng- 
considered a mistaken veneration, was land. All that they sought was, a protec- 
ab'out to be abrogated, something was due tion equal to the disadvantage they were 
to the interests of those who imagined likely to sustain by the exportation of that 
they would be affected by the proposed article; they said— “ Give us this, and wc 
measure. He therefore thought that it are quite willing to enter into competi- 
would not be inconsistent with the policy tion with the rest of the world.” He 
of the government to concede somediing understood it was not expected that much 
to .rhe notions of those persons; and for raw wool would go out of the country, 
this reason it was, that he had acquiesced but that a great deal manufactured into 
in the duty of twopence, instead of the yarn would. The manufacturers were 
almost nominal duty of one penny. He very anxious to have a little more time for 
Ottered himself that he had succeeded in the purpose of looking about them. He 
allaying the apprehensions which had been hoped tiis right hon. friend would give 
entertained on this score, although he was them six months longer than he had pro- 
not convinced that there was any reason posed, and not carry his resolution into 
for them. He believed that, if the long effect until the 5th of July, 1825. 
wool were exported without any restric- Mr. Cripps regretted the discussion of 
tion, no ill effects would result, because this important question at that time of 
^tiiat wool would always be cheaper here night. In the county of Glocester long 
than any where else ; and that if the duty wool happened to be the growth, and not 
were taken off foreign wool, it would more the manufacture of the county. He be- 
than compensate our manufacturers for lieved that Ute whole produce of the 
tlw seeming disadvantage, and prevent country was not more than was necessary 
tiv foreign manufacturers from availing for the employment of the artisans enga* 
themselvM of it to any/extent. He knew ged to work it up ; and this he took to be 
it was said that there , :ould be no great toe strongest ar^ment against the expe- 
benefit attending this experiment. If, diency of pemutting iuhiixportation. 
bowever, it shotM appfar, when the mea- . Mr. W. Smith OTjectdJl to discussing 
etne eame to be put iotfpraetice, that the thw important question further in the 
duly did really aroounrto a pipliibition, it present stage, and at that late trctir, when 
WAitidbe necessary no apply to the House so many memben, bed gone away, 
fie reiaedy that nfbonvepMncsi* . At all the egpeeUdum tbfd the lesolution would 
events^ it WPS. wise in the first instance, to not be brougkt figwaidt Enough had 
put on a duty, even higher dutn be cotiM beat aiicedfy cibkte olarti, and 
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B ild not now be said to allejr 

a constituents were materiullr 
n the question, as fitr as regard* 
>ol ; and they would certainly 
St extraordinary, that a resolu* 

I consequence had been brought 
ter midnight, and when there 
brty members in the House, 
was now slated ought to be 
way of exposition, and not in 
the' way of debate ; for it was impossible 
properly to discuss the subject at present. 

Mr. Calcrafi explained why ho had 
commenced the discussion. The question 
was one of the highest importance, and 
the pi^lic attention ought to be directed 
to it in the first instance, however late she 
hour, and however ||iin teic attendance. 
I'he object ho hod in's(>/w tnas, to give 
the resolution the utiifost publicity ; and 
he trusted that enough had been done not 
to create alarm, but to call attention out 
of doors to the measure, and to let the 

E ubiic know that the preliminary stage 
ad been passed through. It seemed that 
the manutacturers were, to a oertun de- 
gree, satisfied with the change of duty 
proposed by the chanocll(» of the Exche- 
quer: at least honourable members ex- 
pressed themselves tolerably well con- 
tented on the part of their constituents. 
It was necessary that the matter should 
be distinctly understood, and he wished, 
therefore, to hear from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the two-pence 
per pound was to bo considered a perma- 
nent or a temporary dutv. At first the 
right lion, gentleman had spoken as if it 
were to be permanent, mt afterwords, in 
answer to the hon. member for Essex, Ite 
had appeared to intimate, that it was only 
to be temporary, in order to try the expe- 
riment. 

llie ChanaUor q/* the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that no doubt ought to bo left up- 
on the point. The footing on which he 
put it was thus if the export of wool 
were to be allowed, it ought not to be so 
clogged by a dutjt at to render the per- 
mission inoperative. He proposed the 
duty of two-pence, because it was fair and 

B those who were inter- 
ipprehensions were ex- 
his intention to limit 
hi^ that duty dhould 
d he undertake to say, 
lowaved at any mven 
1 ivifh loiierea at all. 
ihite it should be 

in practice tbM‘ 4ha' 4i^of two- 
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pence per pound operated as an absotuta 
prohibition upon di|| export, utterly in- 
contiilwit tenth the principle on which 
these measures were adopted, it would^- 
fit that it should be taken off, becaqse 
it was unfit that the prohibition should 
.exist. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ItOUSB OF LORDS. 

Monday, March 29. 

Sii.K Tbads. 3 The Lord Chancellor 
said, he had been requested to present 
l^a petition to their lordships from persoos 
connected wkb the SiUt tradq, and against 
the bill now before their lordships. - It 
was signed by 25,750 persons, all livii» 
in London and its neighbourhood, and it 
expressed their fears, that this bill would 
be ruinous to them if passed into a law. 
He could see nothing objectiqiiablc in the 

S etition, opd lied therefore thought U bis 
uty to present it to t4oit Jordships. 
tlio Marquis of Lanedcnm soio, it was 
not his intention, in tile present stage of 
the bill, to enter into discussion concern- 
ing it i but he wished to state, that the 
o|Hnions wliicb he and several of their 
lordships had embodied into a report, and 
laid on tlieir lordships’ table, reiaaiaed 
unchanged, and were consonant to the 
views on which his majesty's vninisters 
appeared at present to bo acting; tboagh 
he wouI|l have no o4|ection to have ' 
changed that opinion, and expressed that 
change, had he scon any good ground for 
doing so. As this was the first time the 
question was brought before their lord- 
ships, he wished to take that opportunity 
of doing justice to one witness who hod 
been examined before tlieir lurdships* 
committee ; and who was, *by his moik 
respectable character, as well entitled as 
any man, that justice should be done hue** 
The individual to whom he alluded waa 
Mr? William Hale ; and he wished now to^ 
make it known, thst,a part of that genfl&* 
man's evidence had been purposely 
omitted, thereby imaking it appear llaC 
he was more fri«dly to the olteratieil 
now proposed thn he really wot. -The 
mistake arose inlthis way i on a- ques- 
tion respecting tim facilities which would 
exist for the ietrodnetion of foreign 
silks, if cectiun retaliations were dispensed 
with, Mr. Hale said, that great faCililies 
would in that case exisv; and he a/hutitmdr 
the names * of several ladie/ wbo_ IM 
availed thegsalves of certain facilities 
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afforded to passragers to iniroducc foreign 
silks. * Heing asked, ^ipliether he thought 
that such facilities ii^red the* trad^»»he« 
replied, that lie did not. He thought 
that this practice tended to keep up a 
taste for wearing silks, to extend the 
fashion, and thus to act as an enecTurage-- 
ment to the home-manufacturer : he was 
therefore of opinion, that if this practice 
was not carried further than it had been, 
it would do no harm to the silk-trade. 
As it had been thought proper to orch^r 
the names of the Judies to be expunged, 
tiie explanatory part of the answer had 
also been struck out; by which it appeared , 
as if Mr Help had stated generally. <.Iiat 
facilities for tlio introduction of foreign 
silks would not be injurious. As this 
opinion had been attributed to JVIr« Hale 
elsewhere, it was Init justice to him to 
giro tilts explanation. That gentleman 
had not stated any thing favourable to 
free importation^ and continued to regard 
such a system as ruinous to the trade. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Monda^^ Mupch 29. 

Wool Duties.3 Mr. Huskisson pre- 
sciited a petition from certain wool growers, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on the 
loiportatitiii of wool, the petitioners con- 
ceiving Uiat ike lax on the importation 
of tliat article was injurious „to their 
interests. 

Mr. Ilennct complained of tlic duty on 
the exportation of wool having been raised 
from id* to 2c/. at a late hour on Friday 
night, no opportunity havifig been alfordcd 
to those wIiosuMiitercsts were niilrcted by 
that alteration to petition the House 
against it. 

Mr. Curfeh said, the landed interest 
'had been hardly dealt with by that mea- 
sure: 11*8 constituents would certainly 
have pcittioned against it. if sulHeienl ttkiie 
iiad been afforded tlu>ni« 

Lord AlilUyt said, he hail bcxin no party 
to nio alteration of ihe d'icy on exporialiun 
from Irf. to 2rf. ; he si^l, however, con- 
sidered the measure uTboon. as the ex- 
portatian of wool liar been prohibited 
idtogether. He liiouglil the lion* niember 
. foT Sussex htwl no reason to complain of 
ibo landed imerrst having booCt iiarshiy 
treaUrtOiy his majesty’s government in 

Sir R j^michbull agreed wfiili the hon. 
member for that,, the lauded 
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interest had been liardly dealt wiah. A* 
auty of 2e/. a pound on exportation 
would# in point of fact, angiounf to a 
prohibition. | 

Mr. Bright said, that in conscqif nee r t 
the new bonding system, this neasuA? 
might operate most unequally on dilTtveul. 
classes of merchants. Many dga-wss Tii 
the town which he had the I'jnour to 
represent, had a quantity of wool in bond ; 
others again had a large quantity not 
bonded. It was incumbent on tlic right 
hon. gentleman to make. such arrange- 
ments as would prevent those who had 
S paid the duty from suffering in conse- 
I quence of this measure. 

Mr. aV. IVdr^leu spoke in favour of the 
increase of Ihu out v from one penny to 
two-pence per 

Mr. Hume conigvidcd. that his lion, 
frimd,^ the member for Shrewsbury, was 
fiilly justified in asserting, that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been guilty 
of a breach of faith. At the same time, 
the right hon. gentleman had been quite 
right in listening to the representations 
of all parties interested. 

Mr. Hennet observed, that if the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had listened to 
all parties, instead of attending to the 
remunsirances of only one party, lie 
should not have complained. The right 
hon. gentleman ought to have obtained 
full information as to the propriety of the 
course lie was about to pursue, before ho 
commenced it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Coal Duties.^ Several petitions 
were presented for the rejical of the 
Duties on Coals. 

Mr. Ncxvmau supported the prayer of 
the said petitions, and hoped that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sent to repeal this unjust and partial 
tax. 

Mr. Bcnm t said, thaithc repeal of unjust 
taxes ought, from day to day. to be forced 
upon the consideration of his majesty's 
ministers. 

Lord AfUion concurred in his bon. 
friend’s general rcconini|rpdaLiou. although 
he doubted if sea-borne aoal was the tax 
which ought first to be tak.m oA\ They 
ought rather to call for the It^luction of 
those taxes which mora geuerally^ffected 
the country at lar|^- Hei admitted 
the coal-lax was^ its eftigin imttolitic ; 
but interest bad grown up und^ itb which 
might rcquiic cowUeration. Atallb^enis 
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taxes timt pressed more generally ougbt| 
tirsC to me removcil* ^ ^ * 

Mr. mreti/iU was of a contrary opinioni 
to tic general principle of taxation. 
Th hailVo hope that the^tax on sea-borne 
cdltls wJuld be repealed this year; but the 
aJeiftiili of ministers to it ought to be 
he|KjoAi^antly alive by petitions. 

Mr. ^^!Jaivcrt argued » tliat no tax 
could be ^re unjust than one upon a 
necessary of life, which fell upon a portion 
of the country only. 

Mr. IV* SmiUi spoke in favour of the 
prayer of the petition^ contending that the 
tax was most uniust and partial. The city 
of Norwich suffered severely from it. * 
The ^Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it had not been lii^intMtion to have 
troubled the House this occasions 
but be could not witltiuold a few observa- 
tions after the appeals Vhicli bad^ been 
made to him. lie could not help thinking 
that lion, gentlemen were inistaKcn» as to 
the grounds on which hp had proceeded 
with regard to cools. First* he had never 
nuiintuiiiedy nor oiTccted to maintain* tliat 
ilie duty on sea-borne coals was not very 
unequal in its operation* and pressed with 
peculiar severity on diftcrent parts of the 
^'ountry. It was a duty for which, how- 
ever, the preusent generation was not at all 
rc. poiisible. It had existed for a ccntuiy, 
.'iiid he had always thought, that before any 
step was token to remove it, some atten- 
tion ought to be paid to those interests 
tliat had grown up under it. He could 
not repeal the whole duty on coals, without 
serious prejudice. to the interests of parlies 
who ought to be considered ; but he 
never gone the length of saying, that 
t hose interests were such as to render the 
gradual reduction of the tax impossible, 
l.ooking at the various items composing 
the taxation of the country, he hm not 
thought that tlie duty on coals was one 
which ought to bo repealed to the whole 
extent* or prior to oilier taxes pressing 
with greater severity. He had proposed 
the repeal of taxes this year, to the 
amount of a million, conceiving that, 

■ encrally, he was 

better, than if he 
lole of the duty on 
1C, it bad appeared 
tax was not only 
ioedwith peculiar 
r piit of the kiim- 
ictKM^lis and us 
le the duty 

u Hm had never 
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been able to see any justice in . the argun 
inent* that the tax there* ought to bo 
retaifiod* because the citi/.cns of London, 
from being more wealthy, were better aBlii. 
to pay it* On auch nice calculationa. aa 
timt* taxation could not be regulated, tn 
jvhat lualiad done, it Micnied to him that 
he had begun at the right end, when ho 
cntninencud by remedying the aggravated 
injustice toward, the inhabitants of tlie 
ractropolU. He had, in the first instance, 
iiimimcd, that the utmost he could spore, 
for the reduction of this duty, woa 
1(X),000/. ; and if, instead of repealing Ss* 
as he had suggested, ho hod repealed 
Is. generally, upon sea>bo^u coale, it 
would liavu given no relief that woukl be 
at all fell by the consumer, and be could 
not go beyond the Is. without giving jU, 
more of the revenue than he could spara* 
it seemed impossible, on the other hand, 
that the consumcra in London and it, 
D^hbourhpod should not.bu benefitted by 
the sum per chaldron. that he had con- 
sented to relinquish, as applied to tha, 
distriot. 

Sir At, W, Ridley said, that when the 
riglit hen. gentleman talked of relieving 
the poor of ’ Lonflon, ho aliould protest 
against the injustice of the measure, which 
wont to continue o tax of (is. .on coal# 
carried coastwise, and o tax of dnly |e. a 
ton on inland coals. This plonTwes cor* 
toinly most adverse to tlroso prineiploi of 
equality of taxation which tu right hon. 
gentleman advocoted. The eoa^wn^ 
of the north wished for no change in their 
relative position with respect .to the 
owners of inland coala : The duties, heforp 
the chancellor of Uie Exchequcr.tooohed 
them, had been 9s. 4</. per chaldron ,00 
aea-bomc coals, and 7s. per ton* (.wUch 
was equal to 9s. id. per clialdron-) on 
inland coals, and now the chancellor of 
the Exchequer came with Itis pripcIplM* 
of*' just and equal taxation," ana veducad 
tbe*auty on one to 6s. per duddfon, IbA. 
on the other to Is. ^ler ton. He wouU,. 
shortly after thd Easter recess, submi* a 
motion to the Ho|so for the rmiuctioojpir 
the duty on coal tkried coastwise. 

' Mr. JJtttetoH said, tliat whcn'tlie quei- 
tion came to bcMrgued,^ he should be 
ready to maiiitaig the justice and' poHcy 
of the plan of reauelton proposed by the 
chancelloK^trf the Excoequer: ho 

riiould latbeirsbew, that the- du g^ I p* 
per ton still continued on injpnd'icM^ 
was a shilling too tnuch* Where wee dtp 
justice of iropating upon intend t^als.niMK 
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originally inipQsed only on coaU carried 
oowtwise, when thoee inland coals were 
alfo bnrthened with the enofmoua dties 
* paid to the canal companies, and sanc- 
tioned by acu of parliament I For wlut 
did It matter to the owners of inland coals, 
whether the duties with which thdy were^ 
by act of parliament, burthened, went to 
canal companies, or to the government I 
The intana coals were, even with the 
reduced duty, so heavily burthened, that 
there was no danger of their coming into 
competition with sea-borne coals. For> 
merly, the same duty was imposed on the 
ton of 20 cwt. of inland coals brought into 
London, as on the chaldron *Df 27 cWt. of 
sea-borne coals ; and when, a few years 
ago, it was proposed to equalise the duty 
on tho'ton to tnc duty cm the chaldron, 
the hon. baronet was among the most 
strenuous opponents of that equitable 
measure. 

Mr. S. Wortleu said, he should be glad 
to hear his hon tmnd prove the justice of j 
laying a tax of 6s. on one sort of coal, and 
Is. on another, so at to give 5t, bounty in 
favour of tlie worse and dearer sort of 
coals. 

Mr. Hume said, he*was prepared to 
state to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
a mode in which ho could conciliate both 
parties ; namciv, by taking off the duties 
as well 8h sea-borne at upon inland coals. : 
This was the best way of patting them on 
an equali^, and it was a wiser course 
dian to apply six millions annually to buy 
up three per cents at 95. If be would 

£ ve up the Sinking Fund he might reduce 
o whole of the coal tax, and the whole 
of die window and house tax. For what 
pqrposf was tUb sinking Fund maintained ? 
to support tlie funded interest. But the 
foodeu interest needed no such support. 
,The reduction of the taxes to the amount 
he had stated, would be received with the 
greatest satisfaction ; and he hod no doubt, 
those gentlemen who now spokh so 
« strongly in behalf of their several petitions, 
would come down and support a specific 
motion on the suhjecd the chancellor of 
the Exchequer woul/ find it perfectly 
convenient to carry (the measure into 
eCtet. 

Lord MiUom oompl4ned of the policy 
which government had pursued upon this 
queeriBi(. They had giveniip^i revenue 
.a mqjfiy iig to SOOfioS, annimlfy, and in 
aodin^ gad benefited a parricuiar class 
of the community, residing within certain 
Im fliad gecgnphical boundviaa» Now, 
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{ rhen ffovemment remitted taxatim, they 
hould take care that the relieff which 
they granted should be of a genmal, and 
not of a partial description. I 

Sir John Neeaport could not agfee wkh 
his noble friend. His noble frien^MemM 
to have forgotten, that the partieuwr bins 
of the community to whicli he hq^jraikidcd 
had, for nearly a century past.-’been ag- 
grieved by the unjust and partial operation 
of the coal duties ; and surely his noble 
friepd would not argue, that it was not 
entitled to relief, because it had submitted 
patiently for many years to the grievance ' 
which bad been imposed upon it. He 
mbst contend that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer was only - performing an act 
of justice in nursing the operation of 
the coal.datiesin|W parts of the country. 

^r. Maberlj) tMnsht, that the country 
gentlemen were dot waling fairly with the 
I chancellor of the Exchequer upon this oc- 
I casion. It was rather inconsistent in those 
I who had supported the qrttom of asinking 
I fund, now to come forward and tell the 
adviser of it, that they would not bear the 
taxes by which that sinking fund -was 
to be supported. It was consiitent enough 
in his hon. friend, the member for Aber- 
deen, and himself to press for a repeid of 
taxes, because they iiad always opposed 
the scheme of a sinking fund ; but as for 
the hon. gentlemen who now called for a 
repeal of taxes, after supporting the sink- 
ing fund, where, he would ask, was their 
consistency i 

The Chancellor of the Esehe^uer said, 
he felt that, from the manner in which the 
relation respecting coals bad been car- 
ried, the parties interested in them had 
lost the opportunity which they were 
fairly entitled to, of stating the objections 
which could be urged against tliem. If, 
therefore, the hon. member for Newcastle 
wished to move for the re-commitment 
of those resolutions, he should throw no 
objection in the way of it, and in the com- 
mittee the hon. member might bring for- 
ward his statement. Tbursday was the 
earliest day that was open, and if the hon. 
baronet would move tor the re-commit- 
ment of the resolutiodk on that day, be 
should throw no obsta^in the way of 
the motion. ^ 

' Mr.^ Alderman Wood dfiSMdit, that, 
when it was considered how loufViid how 
aadustly the pee^ of Lindon lufil Becfi _ 
taxed in the artkie off coals, dm the 
imsery to which ’the pool had beeit often 
rada«M for want cc Am], no gcBCmman 
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could cMeet to the rwluctloii. Thereha^ it wm not.oii that account that hei ha4 
been ttn millions of money levied unjostljr taken it out of the lianda in whidi it bad 
on the ymple of London under thia tax, beet* ^uoviftualy placed. Whether 
^^liicti wiginally had been impoaed for a considered the quMtion with a view to tie 
sllpcial hurposc. importance, its difficulty, or iu delicacy, 

/Sir iW. fV. Ridley said, he had no objcc* bo knew of no hands better suited to 
UbntoJriiursdayastheday forrc-commit* hnog ii^orward efieetualiy than those of. 
tinlfijtbowesolutions. He begged again to his right hon. friend (sir J. Newport), 
say, that 1.0 had no wish to impose any ad« The course which his right hon. friend had 
ditiooal tim on inland coals. He only taken in the debate relative to Education 
wi^ed the two descriptions of coal to be in Ireland, which occurred a few evenings 
kept in the same relative situations in unre->thc tone of temper and moderation 
which they had.bithcrto stood. with which hehad introduced tliatdelicate 

Ordered to lie on the table. subject, proved clearly, that no man was 

ynore fit to conciliate tho opinioos and 
Burials ih Irxlahd Bill.] Mr. sooth the pAsions ofiall paraee. StiU, 
Plunkett ro§e to move the order of liie however,hetboupht it would bofelt,IiMfcU 
day for the second rq|dino of the Burials wasbetterthatthnquesUonshouldbO taken 
in Ireland bill. The i^bt Bon. and learned up by one who spoke the sentimenta of 
eentleman observed, Auat he would qot the government of tho country, rathar 
have brought it forwartTat that msvnent, than by any individual unconnected with 
if he had not had some reason to flatter tlie government. Ma^ reasons could bo 
himself, from the general opinion which adduced in* support of this position# Ik 
he had collected from all sides of tlie was right, in tlic first place, that the pbUio 
House on the measure, that there was no should know the anxious solicitude whitdt 
likelihood of any material objection being tho government entertained, with respaok 
offered to it, nor of any discussion ariung to the welfare of the people of Ireland ; 
that would be at all calculated to pruduco and next, it was important Aat the quee- 
a protracted debate. The House was tion should be nbw brought forwara In 
already aware of the general scope and such a manner as to reconcile all classes 
object of the bill. It related to the to it. Tliis end could bo much better 
burials, in Ireland, of persons dissenting attained by the government, than if the 
from tlie doctrines and discipline of tlie measure were introduced by Aiy iudl- 
Established Church, with those forms and vidual, however rcspcctabl<A~-Havtngaa|d 
ceremonies which were peculiar to the thus much to excuse the goTemment of 
religion professed by them. Every one the country for entertaining this messuns, 
must feel, that this was a subject of ex- it would perhaps be expected that he 
treme importance, as it related to tlie should state some reason for its not bav- 
moral feelings, pamions, and prejudices ^f ing been taken up sooner. Many cir»> 
the great bulk of tho population of Ire- cumstanccs existed in Ireland, wfiich 
land ; and they must also perceive, that would have made it unwis^n government 
it was a questioq of the greatest delicacy, to have interfered with a question of this 
because, as it referred to circumstanocs kind at an earlier period. Wiiatcvcr iia* 
which must occur in tlie precincts of pro- convcniencies existed in tho actual state, 
testant churcli-yards, it would naturally of the law— and he admitted those incon- 
excite the attention of those who felt an venicncics to be many and consider^W— • 
interest in the security of the protestant yet* still it was found that very feia,rftfi> 
establishment. He therefore approached them wero of a practical nature. GO" 
the subject with a considerable uegree of vernment, therefore, bad not thought it 
caution, he would not say 'of alarm ; be- necessary to Icj^ffite on theoretical prin< 
cause the measure had been so maturely ciples, so long aw the existing law ap« 
considered, and ab nicely prepared, with peared to work wmh But a new state oC 
refenoce to beta sides of the question, things had sprung up, and it was now 
that while ityrould make the law ean, as foura expediwt fa niake scsse qhaage ui 
to the bijvm of ffissenters, it would not the law. The first thing it was proposed 
create ^^y just alarm in the minds of to do wsi k to lepeal the act ei^tb? 
_/!ra^who werf connected with Uie Es* William Sracop. 7* Ho beUc!]^, 
t^ishra Cbuim. But, when he stated respect to this point, there wav® d®**0*v 
* jubject of great difficidty aal consaDt cn the pert ef every pstsod 
and pUicacy, he begged to observe, tbet eeneenwd. Jlf would now state w|m(. 
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Ibe object of the Oct of William was. It 
was ptobably known to most gentlemen in 
House, that there were !h Irelahd a 
number of abbeys and convents, the 
sites of places formerly used for religious 
worship, and vested in ecclesiastical per- 
sons. These venerable places werS lookedi 
on with considerable respect, if not reve- 
rence, by all classes of people in Ireland. 
They had been founded from motives of 
piety, and though sometimes tenanted bjr 
superstition and bigotry, yet it could not 
be denied, that they were often the abodes 
of genuine religion and pure charity. 
From them, in former times, the blessingss 
of bosjiitalky had been ^disseminated 
amongst the poor and the needy. Those 
places had long since been taken out of the 
possession of the ecclesiastical proprietors, 
and vested in the several members of the 
state. But they were still viewed by the 
people with feelings of respect and vene- 
ration. Though no longer used as places 
of religious worship, they were much re- 
sorted to as places of burial not merely 
for the Roman Catholics of the country, 
bat very frequently for the Protestants ; 
and be felt, that the fcmains of those 
ancient edifices were not the least in- 
teresting objects of contemplation to 
those persons who visited Ireland. Look- 
ing to the disturbances, religious and 
pmiticairby wbich that country bad been 
toili, it was i point on wliich the mind 
reposed with some degree of* pleasure, 
when it reflected, that in those ceme- 
teries the Protestant and the Catholic, 
persons of all ranks and persuasions, were 
burjed ill common. However they might 
have differed in life, in death they were 
sufforec^to repSse together ; and the place 
of Ihdr interment was not made a scene 
fo# ihc display of acrimonious feeling and 
^unseemly asperity. This state of things 
had prevailed, he believed, more or less, 
ever’^ sinbe the Ileformation. It vyust 
‘ W&cm extraordinary that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the act of tliQ 9th of William 
was passed, by which, burials in those 
places were forbidden, jts well to Protest- 
ants as to. Catholics. It seemed extraor- 
dinary, when the pracl^e was carried on 
wtehoat offence to any wftYt that it should 
have been interfered with by this law, 

■ He btliered it was not with a vmw to any 
dure^ -interference with tIuK rights of 
setnyure of any religious sect, that the 
tew was euaeted, but that it was framed 
in a spirit of jealousy, which could not 
beer that any vd igieus fceKjLg tfiould be 
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^ept alive with respect to those oil plaices 
of worship. Certainly, whateven might 
have been the object of the act, in provi- 
sions were opposed to those afectio^ 
and decencies, with reference |to Me 
deceased, which ought always tq be 
spected. The act was framed, b» ft ^1 
still-born, as all measures rtust^M^pdfon 
opposed to the feelings and sc^mnents of 
a country. In no one instcmcc, for a 
scries of years, had the custom which had 
so long j^revailed been interfered with — in 
no one instance had thia obnoxious law 
been carried into effect. If, then, there 
was an act on their Statute-book, to en- 
force which would be considered a^crime, 
and to infringe it would be looked on as 
a duty, it ought gpc to be suffered to 
remain ; and rac object of tho measure 
noip before the House was, to repeal this 
act. fl'he House ^ould, however, observe, 
that there was a clause regulating and 
narrowing that repeal. The reason of this 
was, that many of those places weie 
diverted from their original purpose, and 
were possessed by individuals; and care 
should be taken, that no interference with 
private property was admitted under this^ 
measure ; which would be the case, if 
persons who were not in the habit of 
using particular places of this description 
for burying grounds, were suffered to do 
so now. — He would now, as shortly as he 
could, apply himself to the more import- 
ant provisions of this bill, so far as it 
professed to give the right of burial in 
Protestant church-yards, according to the 
fpligious ceremonies ot tlie parties whose 
frjpnds were brought there tor interment. 
The noble lord who presided over the 
government of Ireland, and who had 
applied himself to this, aa well as to every 
other subject connected with the interests 
of that country, felt the deepest anxiety 
for the success of this measure ; and he 
(Mr. P.) knew of no other reason why 
he now addressed the House, except that, 
from his constant intercourse with the 
noble lord, he had the best means of 
learning his views on the subject. This 
measure originated with the noble lord, 
and had received the uHanimous sanction 
of his majesty's covemomut. The two 
great objects of the bill w^e these, to 
secure to dissenters of cvciy dtjrqmination 
the right of interment acMrding ^A^thcir 
own forms and ceremoniks, and fO take 
care, at the same Ume,* tfiat nothiog was 
done offensive to the dignify, or sdb/crsiye 
of the security, of the Protestant .yel»- 
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giqpd- Be fore he proceeded ferther, 
was ndbemry that he ehooM decerae 
what ifae the state of the Iftir eft thto 
’•subject as it bow eaisied. fii the drat 

E lhce, he would wsdeavour to put tibe 
^ouseio possession of what was the sitoa* 
the Protestant'Vursott as to the 


tion *oC the 
rigiit of boriat. Gentfement doidittess, 
knew* tha: the fre^ld of the chnrdb- 
yard was Vested in the lector. l!1ie 
church*yaid was his iVeriMrid» and oo 
person coold enter it, ooless by his leave, 
without cowmitting a trs^Mss. But, 
besides the right which belonged to hhn 
as tlie possessor of tbe.soil, be was, as t()e 
parson, empowered by law to superintend 
the mMe of grenting Christian burial hn 
the cliurdvyard. l£k wes to grant the 
right of interment ; and, by tm act of 
Uniformity, be was to read the burial 
service of thi church or Ireland, hs by 
law established, and no other. He could 
not, himself, read any other sernee t 
neither could he depute any person to 
read a different service in the church^ 
yard. He could employ another gentle* 
man in orders to read toe service of the 
church of Ireland; but lie could not allow 
any layman, or a member of any other 
community, to read it. If this taw were 
acted 00 , and the Protestant cleigy wera 
in every instance to insist on reamog this 
service, and going through the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the church of 
Ireland, it would virtually deprive the 
great body of the people of the ri|;ht of 
interment. Considering what their re- 
ligious opioions were, such a^ practice 
would amount to actual eselusion. ilw 
did not mean to argue, whether their 
feeling on this subject was a right one or 
not : It wes his duty msrely to state the 
fact. The opioions, feelinn, and prejop 
dices of the people of Irdtwd ware sodi, 
that if the fmncipla were insisted on, it 
would aetuaitjr amount to an exchisioo 
from the right of interment of all the 
Catholics, at least, if not of all the Dis- 
seiiterti*— This iraa tbe.situatiasi of the 
law, on one sidet notr let the House 
mark what it was onthc other. According | 
to the laws of tiarliad, ev e r y person hadw 
a right to iittstrdicMtr in the IVotestant 
chjsrcli-ynrd •9'die pfidtlh where be dtsd. 
His rsiathifs 'had • toibritoitt (uit 
thev,were esaltiod to dnim It, enMect t» 
thu right of tbeTreiesiMt p«^ nddob 
hehadjoatiBsauiensd* ' 
perfiwi^.-dto rites of viho. _ 
cberci< or Aat he waved iMri 
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anee, libifw wtw no law wh!^, in ddihr 
M ^perfomianee efdis- 

isnOuf msk'ln « Vtotestant chtHeh-yardt 
Thent wah «s Ihir, where the Protestadc 
parson lmd»diaoluiilged hb ftmetien^ or 
waved Utm, to pNmt Roman Cadndiq 
rneremonba fima baipg performed in the 
chorch-jard, howeves ostaotaiioaviy ce- 
lebrated, orAowever ealenlattd to prmiueo 
fodiags of pain In the mfod at the 
Protestant orargyuga. < There were ■« 
number of laws pas s ed hi freland, after 
the Keforasdlioo, on the snliiieet ef'tho 
Catholic priosts. By Aosa hurlk beshiea 
dodieting pdapltios on priests otNMtefoom 
diroad, there were iitimrs*«ilkhttiaIso 
imposed penalties on dl priesisr wlUf vMNqa 
not registsced in a retniar mamwf. 
the 81st and 8Snd or the lute hhig, rite 
greater pert of these pendtias were to- 
moved, aoder certala rastriotions and 
eonditione. 'One of them^ was, that tho 
benefit of Aoso acts should not oxfoed 
to any Catholic priest #ho>ofltoiat<Ml In a 
Protestant church-yard. Uwassuppoved, 
that under thb clause it was a entnlnsl 
or pood act, for a jjfflast to oerform die 
bund service in a Protestant onnrch-yardt 
hot tlie supposition was entirely erroneoust 
it had no other eflbet then saytng, that 
tho Catholic priest who peiformed the 
service in a Protestant oburM*yard, shovMi 
not have the benefit of that particular her. 
Ho wos liable to be indicte d, net for h^* 
tng performed the lervlhe, hut for net 
having duly registered hinisdf under the 
former act; which he was not retidved to 
do, provided he obeyed the resirietiens 
enumerated in Ae 8lst and 88 in 1 of Oso* 
Srd. But, whatever might Jbave been tho 



state of Ao law on this subjrci, grewln|| 
out of the 8tst and 2*ind ot Ciro. Srd, ml 
Afficulty was removed, in Irebnd, 1^ Aw 
law of 1793. By Aat law, it was not an 
illegd act for the CaAoHc priest to oftdato;, 
He ^ttld not be indicted for it: in desM 
not be prevented from doing If. If rias* 
contrary were adpthted ; if the^ Protestant 
dergyman had a right to inslsli on pen- 
forming Ae servide of As eburoM t# 
Ireisad ; it would - totally ewAidd >illh 
whole body of lUfown Oa A ej i m M fiSwn 
iateroient. If thelProMstSfiC tfargynuitt 
duMO to comd to dkl ptofiMMi i||s sernee, 
or if he waked bis ript tosAlmbe, tlwre 
was no law bvptoveot Aw OAMHe pristo 
‘ftnm enerewmg his htmmak wee 
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and dfMenaiba. But though neh wan dnfttqaoot; and govonuneDt thoiigbt it 
tho fact»tb(ra|Jbi the itnte w the lair waa oattar to gat rid of tbem by givi^ cm- 
calculatod to prddoca. coodictioiio %Hut diiatdlry advice, rather than by ejcerting 
ewUldooa betaraan thoae oppoaiog par> dieatrong.handefauihority,orby eaViog 
tiea^t ina<plaaaing‘ toatata, Utat, with on Parliament to take the buaineaa up. 
very fide and rare eaoeptioniu -thoae In the courae of laat year, bowevpr, the 
cleaiMta of dhcerd and diaaenrion hadi complainta on tlih aubject had grt^a^jr 
not created any of Uioae eiltela which increaaed. Whether the right waa more 
paight have been eapeeted Aom them, frequently claimed by the CatboUo clergy. 

. Om would, indeed, almcat* praiae thia or contended for in a difierent degree or 
,atata of the law ; aioce it gave an oppon* mannor from, what had been cuatomary, 
tuidtT to people of all aoota, and oT'oll bo could, not aay; bat, a ^ood. deal of 
roHipoao opiuona, to diaplap fedinga the alarm had certainly been eacited. Wbe> 
moat liberal and editable. He moat thar ttot alarm waa juat or not, be could 
aay* and he aaid it with great roapect for not diacovert and he believed it woidd be 
the parochial clergy, that, until of* Into vety difficoit to aaceriain the Act. If one 

S ara, th^diad not, in the amalleat degree, peteon were naked, whether the ceremony 
terfered witli the right of teterment in waa the name aa waa.heretofore performed, 
Proteatint cburch*yarda. They had forw the answer waa in the affirinative; but 
homo to exerciae a duty addeh waa. ^0 next Individual 4>f whom inquiry waa 
llUpoaed on them by the comaaonlaw of made ‘would atate exactly tbe reveran. 

. the eeontrvy and by tbo act of Uniformityr In fact, individuala aeemed to be guided ra- 
beciuae my fait .that it would creato ther by their pnejudicea, than by any deairo 
uneaaiiieaa and ' ' dimatUfactioo. Tlio to elicit the truth. He therefore Uiouglit 
Cetbolio clergyhien. aleo had oonducted it would be much better to leave the 
AaittMlves ia o most exemplary manner. circoniMaDcee out of which thia alarm had 
He believed the Catllolic body m general t arisen, in tho ambiguity in which they 
were buried without aqy ceremony ; but j were placed at preaent, tlian to attempt 
it wav ouateniary, on the interment of : to explore them. Whatever bad been 
Catholica- of the hotter ordera, to have, i done by tbe Proteatant clergy, waa, he 
more or leaa^ a aert of aervice performed Ait convtimed, performed in the dhehargo 
tw thep|ieat. Sometimes he appear^ in of a ooqacientioua duty. He paid a most 
tne stole, a sort* of black robe, and tome- ready and willine homage to the forbear- 
tUnof ho Eclated in hA plain clothes ; once maoifeated oy tbe great body of tbe 
but he never presumed to odor any thing parecbwl clergy of Ireland: and he waa 
fdAnaiva to the Protestant church. Thia certain, wlierover ihoy had recourse to 
was the way A which the matter remained, resiatoaec, they<oraro impelled to it, by a 
until Imoly, without anir degree of oflhoce sense of duty alone. The government, 
hehm taken by die Proteatant clergy, e* he had already obaerved, were anxious 
Tkb idmold be particuArly statM; toaoothoalldi^eocca,byfriendlyandcoo- 
because it pihved, that thert waa not cUAtory a>lvice; but it at length became 
tlwt uumanagoabte texture in tbe saoti- nccesaary to esuuniiA. what tba real state 
manta ftfUmso who bold difiiraotrcligioaa of the Aw was on thA aub|ect. If m 
..cpiniona in Xrdaad, that ought to abut Aw wore cAor end pfaun— jf its cporaiioa 
out all hope of oeeommocuttioo, that oppoored oalculateo to product pooce and 
ou|^ to lead the Hooae to hoKevo, ihat ooioop-»tlien it waa rigbt that tne pcepA 
- m-.toa impoaaihA to amoolh down tiioae alioeid.koow h: but, the case woo greotljr 
fol%AoaMclingivthooaporiljofwhidilHid altcccd when tho Aw carried within itself 
the bouo and enne of InAsd. thnoAownte of hoftilky; whop the eon- 
WheoMoauers cemoAW t hus — w hen, m cord vdihA. hod so Ang paovaUed srusc^ 
thooiio hlmd, tiMtowaa no Aierfcvaaas^ nok.Cmm.n.koowAdgo of tho Mate of jdm 
andon tlAoibar, no «5AioeH>-lio thought Inr* hot from .an igOMnnoe of it. It 
it would have hocttiiwiao if gouavmuenl wouM h a h o hoao ptododdvnof the most 
‘ had AgbAtad for pvoajpoeihw nviA that; unpA omitt c o otcm u pcta,, i.** A.hnd boon 
pbthapa a^^ aovor have arihmn Bui^ hotoigt MathE ** x^thn priaai, havoA 
s A W t i f fbur to tvo ynara Jmfr, the par*; idibbto bwlp^i^ man you show onior 
lh>aMHi>' of ratAAua oeimnoa i oa by a kho -ohucohifnedi.u^ b«4 hooc, oad 
f^hdEortoritat^ln a Pto t oatanbohoiaAi caadAsoi^.pacfimn tho cenioo ia tha 
yaidl »Mit t ia h te d . Aamtiaalilldatodt await o ft a t hC ' m anno r p o aa ihA r? . If thn 
'-iMtonnMt «aia’'iittNnriip.' piAtt.jkad.’^llMt gawar ta smoAim hnthn. 
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Protettant clergymM, ** 1 tai Mag tliiil 
by the authority of the gotrefowowt. wboT] 
have tolf^ma what the law leVm thoat^** 
tect,*’ it would be the cauee of eemUnt 
wads. Thie pemidoui knowledge of Acir 
righti mutt end in coatioual conflfeie be* 
ttrectr^ nertieet and tbetefere it wae 
neceneN. UMttbe law ehoold nor iwnabi 
in ita preaent aitnlidoa. Heretofbrek the 
law had not been incited on*>elie |>re- 
oeedidga of the Catbolle dergy had been 
Kttle intei^ved with. Had it been otbei^ 
wiw, the CatheUc* of Irdtnd weuM be 
driven Aom the tooiba of theif anoettoM. 
It wa» not a daim of ambition Whidi thM 
pot forwaidFoJt waa not a pdliioat t^ 
vllege which they demanded. *What tnky | 
contended for waa tlie oAprlng ot thoee i 
feetinga'hf devotion and piety, which were | 
inherent in the nature ofpian, whieh wnm 
wholly independent of adventitiotd^ de> | 
cumatancea. ' There was rto crime aehar* I 
barous, no Ignorance ao profoiMd, no 
losophy ao arrogant, aa to deny tha jui- 
tice or that fevung which waa implanted 
in the nature of man, and which tndoeed 
him to look with aActionate regret to the 
apot where the rcraaina of bia anceatry 
were depoaited. It waa not the creature 
of philosophy s it waa the voice of that 
Being, who, when he had doodled ua to 
the erave, inspired our heorie with the 
conMeat hope, that our aifectiona and 
feelings would exist beyond that goaL 
If, however, the Roman Catholic priest 
were openly told, that he jnight pmbrm 
his ceremonies in the moet oaientatioaa 
manner, such n proceeding would give 
alarm, and not unjustifiably, to the Ihw- 
testant. It was therefore iieceasa^ dmt 
•ome alteration should be made in tha 
law ; and the question was, which waa tha 
best mode of dealing with the adhject? 
There were three modec. In wbieb the os* 
ittlog law might be altered. Fifst« k 
would be posaibie* to give sepamte bwieh> 
grounds to tbo Roman Catholica'bod tfia 
Proteatantx; and this Mae bad, in lhet» 
occurred to somo CaCboliea of btflnendi; 
but he tboo|^« finrbit own part, and bo | 
waa comdaced die House-wonld gb aknig 
with him in the ibeKng, that, or all re* 
medics fbr the pn t a eiit evR, no ether ao 
objectionaUoooaMbo ibsod. Tbo^ee- 
ment of saparato bnrial-plaeaa would not 
only, liko the giving aaparaio pbeae gf 
edocadoD, tend toatkimdMtttbirlfaio bf 
demaroadon already ioSehtiiiw betONfim 
fte tmA rolMooStaad eop ta o i wM l drover 
'nl bo^ of lihat mdob fat fceartgnd poK* 
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tieal OBbdaii wUeh every slabanalooerof 
Iralmia aaMrt hope far, whatever be laiiht 
tblnimala ila iaamediaie piobebilky» bnt 
it woetd go 10 osksge the very nnmnipif 
eel and yel '«eac aamsd ftaniigs of 
maeiiyL 4t aronld havn tbo lAct, the 
ttonaowooM ioi» la awnroMea, of ai* 
MMtbig AmOiaa «a bo thm plaoa of 
bttriat. A hMlMaHl could not be buried 
wkb bia wifik « brother near bk brother, 
• Ibibor by tiwaido of bit bod. It would 
befdly be ne e a a r ary to asy more imn the 
ImpraeHptbHkyof iotrododagOQcii ao nt» 
magMaenl., Tbo' «ast pre|MMlilM dwa, 
be wouid auppoae to be t hla *<* to tsiMta the 
right of interffloiit to tbo d ia aanter fo Iro- 
famd an lAaalttio r%liiw-4o have it a atetk 
and onbantBag aaandaio span tba PHa* 
teaiant parmn, to admit him to bsiMf 
end thoo to restrlet tbo osereki of iMa 
abaalola right, ao aa to pravant Ha baiag 
used io a manner efiuuiva ta the faalbma 
of (he Protaaiant** Thia'plan cartaMy 
did notearro, open tbeibenofit, aomoon 
pukidvo onfiemaa aa the Ibrmor; bat at0l 
tbo House wooM hardly find k* to bon 
wise ona, oven if It waaprnctIcaMo, wbfadi 
hodoobtadi fortboggmdiliettim iatibo 
way of aueh a ragidatlon windd ba^^aot 



amhty to do aO. ^ tboaetoruiprormity, 
and wo canon lasr af diocennaryrba waa 
boimd to porfoiSB tbo rUd binaaelf, dbd 
could not anoke over abaolbto power toano* 
diar te,do H. Tbia, bowevaafaraaaalbeiaw 
now stood { the ttesr act aodiariaad the 
p ar son to give the dorirad permission; 
DOtifitwMaaid, that the spirit oitdibo 
terma of tbifliet oogbtto bo— mot beaMgr 
gfvo pera i aa i O B , bet he snali giyo .per* 
mbabm* bo (Mr. P.) deaM tha dtaenb 
of that courae, beemiso the Hooae 
would be awara» that, even ibr the adnda* « 
rion of n Protoawm to burid,*^ tbme w« 
uotbiflgnpmillieMtajw jaandiMby. The 
pMCaatMic MmseB^'could apt bs bmied* 
wkhpor pefsrisaipnfism tkadMiseo* Trne, 
the patsM nd)|hl not ntiibhold Ida permla* 
eian> nwlem pStA alsitaetiifintary reaaaaf 
bm* ovaniffie did wkbbeld ft wrmqifiiny, 
hcoould net be tadicted, or made Rabia 
to O' dvil aediMi Jar ao d^gt bo could 
6tip bo oenMifsd'w tbo Spfniaal Coort. 
Caaoa m%bt bo pot, bewever, in a mo* 
mant/ia wUnbfibo salnoarwaa entidrd to 
leftwo. 'Be waa aotbawril'io bmy a pamm^ 
ofeo diad exemasmslaMedt dr dw bod 
gavsb baen bapdsod; or one wbo bad 
twiamlMcd a s Wlte In ftdt* be waa ga* 
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ncrjilly to judge of the time, the conve- ' 
iiiencu and the fitness of the thing being 
. ijuuc : pnd if the assent was' not onfhptd- 
^ory in the case of a Protestant, tnere 
were additionid reasons in abundance why 
.it should not be. so in the case af a Roman 
Catholic. When a. dissenting dfergyman 
applied to*a Protestant clergyman for per* 
mission to bury, the Protestant clergyman 
was bound to judge, first, whether it were 
one of the applicant’s fiock. He must 
ascertain whether the deceased was really 
a Roman Chtliolic or not; becage* there 
had been eases, and not very uncommonly, 
ill which that point had been disputed. 
There were outer circumstances Vo be 
considered. Who was the applicant, for 
instance? Was lie, as be professed him> 
self, a Protestant clergyman ? He might 
be some mad fanatic Jumper, who bad no 
right to make any such application. All 
these were matters of which the Protestant 
clergyman had to judge; and, if an ab* 
solute mandat^ wee to be given, they would 
all bo special matters to be provided for. 
Further specialties would have to becoosi- 
(Icred — the mode and manner of per* 
forming the ceremony, the tapers, and 
oil^r circumstances m ostentation in 
the C'niliolic; which went beyond the 
modesty of the Protestant Church.. But 
the present bill made arrangemenia which 
cuiiid hardly fail to aatisfy all parties;, 
I'w, aa its avowed intention was, to give the 
dis.senter the benefit of interment ao 
cording to the rites of his own. church, in 
u Pru*test[\iit churcb*yard, the Protestoot 
clergyman could no longer allege tbedificiv 
viice of religion as a reason for withhold* 
iu^ the permission to bury. * Ho repeated 
that the preselit act was one for which the 
Cstliorics of Ireland ought to feel most 
grateful ; for it was in met a charter of 
tulergtion, a direct declaration, that e«eiy 
person iii ireJand, of whatever. reUgioua 
belief, was entitled to intonnent according 
jttjhe rites of his own persuasion. *Ihe 
law, as regarded its wcffiects, wb« pot into 
the sironrat practical. ahape* TWpro* 
testont clergy man wasljto be applied to* 
If ho thought fit to refuse permissioii, he 
was bourid to state in igtritlng to the applt* 
cant, and immediatelyi; the cause of bis 
refusal i nnd moreover^ fordiwtdi to cer* 
tify the same cause to his ordinii^,or the 
bishop of his diocese, wh<| waa^tft forwafd 
it again, without delay, ford* lieu* 

tenant, orjdtief government the conn* 
try. .lliut there could be aio reason to 
npptchcud rcCwml on- the fisting ready. 
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ground — that of the diflerence of religion 
in the party making application ; and 
still less would there be any danger of a 
light or frivolous objection, braause it 
would be known that that objection was 
at once to go before authority. And fur- 
ther, with regard to the extent of the act, 
it was virtually mandatory, though not 
mandatory in terms, for be stated it as a 
principle of law, and if he was wrong he 
might be contradicted, that where a pub- 
lic functionary was legally enabled to do 
certain acts which were for tbegoodof the 
community, the law which made it law- 
ful for him to do those acts, in fact made 
ii his duty to do them. So that, on the 
one hand,.the act was mandatory, for the 
clergyman stood bound, in such a case, 
to do that which it was lawful for him to 
dp ; and on the other hand, it would be 
observed, that 'in the provision for the 
service to be performed, there was no per- 
mission for the burial service generally, 
but specially for the service of the grave 
—an important point, because, in the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, the service of the 
rave— was not the burial service, the 
urial service involving the most pompous 
display of the rites of the Catholic reli- 
gion ; and the ‘service of the grave being 
merely a-short prayer afui psalm, attended 
with no parade of ceremony whatever. 
Still the law, no doubt, as it would siand, 
might by possibility be abused. He did 
not deny that it might. It was possible, 
on the one hand, that a prntestant clergy- 
man might, in defiance of consequences, 
capriciously wiilihoUI his permission; and 
on the other band, there might cases arise, 
in which the privilege granted might be 
taken gross advantage of. But it was 
not, in his view, the spirit of legislation, 
to moke laws to meet extreme and barely 
possible . cases. He rather preferred, in 
all arrangements, to leave such cases to 
be dealt with as they arose ; and he had 
no fear, upon the present question, 
but that the law would work perfectly 
well.— With regerd to the Protestant 
establishment, lie was not surprised that 
they should feel some alarm as to the new 
Iawat..fing. It was ‘certainly, up to a 
certain point, the introduction of a new 
right and power ; it was giving the Ca- 
tholic church a right in tlm church-yard of 
the. Protestant tmurch: but a great deal 
df this objection vanished when gentlemen 
cepaiderM, that the law in fact only took 
away a right whidh the protestant clergy- 
man had never exercised. If it wao sim 
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ihat.the Proleiitant parson had only ab> jl Mr. Peel saidi -it was true'tfiat the in8> 
stained front using his right, because the jiiuscript in question hod been found aiuonif 
ceremony performed had been perforlhcd soAiejMnte papers. It was a theological < 
in the private house of tite Catholic, and work entitled, ** de Dei Cuhn/' treating 
not openly, as it would be now, in the o9 the Irutits of the Christian religion, and- 
Prote|^ant church-yard — this night be no doubt, as fiir as evidence could go, it 
«aid, and the etse still would be exactly ailu authentic. How the manuscript had 
where it' was before ; for the very avowal come into the situation where it had been 
conceded a principle just as strongian that discovered, it was impossible to guess ; 
he now cobiended for. The ceremony but it had been submitted to the king, 
was performed in the private bouse ? who at once bad said, that it was fit it 
True : but the Protestant clergyman thuidd be given to the pnblii^ Accord* 
knew that it wA performed there. He ingly, it had been placed in competent 
not only Jtnew it, but he must, of necea. Iianoa, and would shortly be . printed, 
sity, be taken by his own act, to be cog- under the auspjccs of bis majesty, 
nizant of it ; because he could never be * * * 

supposed to bo permitting bodies to bk 'nRiTTSii Musk 0M.3 Tlie Houic re- 
inierrcd without any ceremony of chria- solved itself into a committee of supply, 
lian buriui. We could not bear that the On tho readlution, That 4-, 8472. be 
Protestant parson had bpen permitting granted for the service of the British 
human bodies to be ^rown intoMbe Museum for the year 1824,** 
ground like so many dogs; he-could only Mr. Grey .Bennel begged to call the at- 
stpnd justified in bis forbearing to per- tention of tile lluiisc to the distrcisihg 
form the rites of Christian burialaccording account of the stale of nbnr various eub- 
to his own religion, by the knowledge jects of natural history in the Hritisit 
that those riles, accoruiog to another Museum, contained in an article of the 
form, had been performed already ; to Edinburgh Ueview, for May 1828. lie 
that, in fact, he acknowledged that the was sorry to say, tljat he understood the 
performance of certain rites, according to observations in tliat article were strictly 
the manner of the Catholic faitli, gave, a just. Oeneraliy speaking, iho statemoota ’ 
body that title to come iniohia Protestant of the publication in question were very 
churcli-yard, which, without those rites, correct ; but, so great a clamour had 
it could not have had. The act before been raised by the rcpiarks to wTiidi he 
the House went, in principle, no further bad adverted, that he had bwn indueeQ 
tiiaii this. There was nothing new in. the to inquire Into their Toundtation, and had 
cflect of w’hat it did, the novelty was only been informed that they were grounded 
in the form. No rational l^tcstant par- in fact. By tfaaC article it appeared, with 
son would complain of being permitted reference to tho immense collections of 
by law to wave that right, which lie ha<k sir liana Sloanei in which the Museupt 
been all along accustomed to wave, with might be said to have had its origin, that 
the law against him in so doing. In the those collections t^cro neatly ail •gone, 
confidence that his measure would satisfy He birds and bcaststy which .formed so 
all parlies, he should sit down by moving large e part of these wollcctiona, liad 
that the bill be read a second time. 'neariy disappeared. Of nearly 2,000 

I'he bill was then read a secend.time. specimens of mammalia, all had Imn an- 

Diliitiged. It was the same witb*thcin- 
Milton's Manuscript.] Mr. fy , secta Of above five thousand of the 
JViliiaws begged to put a question to the Utter, all in a tuae of*the best preserva- 
right hon. the home secretaiy^ with re- tion, not above tnrep or four hundred re- 
spect to a manuscript lately diseovered, mained. Of ah immense and valuable 
and said to be- the .undoubted work of berbarium, occupying 834 volumes, but 
the immortal Mihon* He understood fifty or sixty were visible, and those 
that tliere was no question whatever as to were covered with d.^t and penetrated by 
the genuineness or the work ; it was wornw ; threatening the whole with dc- 
partly in the hand-writing ; of Philips, atruetlon. The various jBfts of distin- 
M^ltoci's ncphew,^and bora otherwise auf- gntsbed travellenLio die SHtith Museum 
ficicnt marks of aathentiieitj. He was were all sharing a aimitar fate- The . 
desirous, therefore, of knowing 'how it trusteof declared, that they wanted room, 
bad been disposed of, and whether it was >^y, dien, did they not come to parlia-' 
to be given to the public, ' - moot ’ sooner, «Rd. make tliift statement ?> 
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Economy was a very good thing in thef cellor was a trustee, and had neTer.beea 
abstract ; but an economy that led to the in the moseum, be understood, but once ; 
• waste and destruction of valuable pMpefty and* then only because some matter of 
Vas an extremely pernicious economy, form compelled him to go. Now, such 
How differently were the museums to. trustees were quite useless. Men of ac> 
>Franoe» of Holland, of Germajjy, eon* I ilvity were wanted. It was really disgrace- 
ducted 1 Were the House aware of tHe | ful to the country, to see the state of CUr 
care bestowed on the subjects of natund { British Musenm, when compared' with the 
history, in Paris for instance { When a , condition of similar institutions on the 
rare quadruped was there brought nuder , continent. The utter^ carelessness ex- 
notice, it was first examined anatomically hibited towards all properties intrusted to 
before it Was stuffed for prcsenratioa ^ by its card, had had the effect of benefitting 
which means an excellent knowledge of private collectbns, where gentlemen knew 
comparative anatomy was diffhsed } and their specimens would be attended to, and 
the animal was afterwards, carefully pit- propeny put before the public. Here- 
served : while hdire neither the one nor peeted that the want of room was not an 
the other object was adhieved. There allmiBsible excnse. More might have 
was another story told in the publiduion been done with the space, narrow as it 
to wbidi he bad referred, df a most ex- was ; for some of the properties might 
traordinary nature, and wall dmerving the have been placed in the apartments occu- 
attention qf the House. It vrot well pied'by the officers of the establishment, 
known, that sir Joseph Banks bod given At all events, if room was necessa^, 
to Hha British' Moseum in hfs life-time a room ought at once to be provided ; for 
very valuabfo collection of birds, the it would be better not to attempt any 
packages contwning which ware deposited national collection at ail, than to support 
ia the vaults of tm insUtution, and ap- sudi an insUtution as assumed the name 
pearod to be forgotten. When tm of a museum, without possessing any of 
college of Surgeoas tximmanced ftirnish- the distinctive properties of one. 
lag their museum, thqr were anxinos to Sir C, Long expressed his surprise, that 
obtain tome objects of natural history, the hon. gentleman should place such 
and applied to the British Museum for implicit faith In an article published in 
that pqriTOe. The cases containing sir the Edinburgh Review by an anonymous 
Joseph Banks's oollection were cunso- writer. He was sorry the hon. gentleman 
dbently ■ent'ko them. As, however, the had not made more accurate inquiries on 
College of Burtons oftiffwardS tbooght h the subject, before he repeated that wri- 
prudent to confine their collection to sub- teifo atatemeni in that House. If he 
jecta of humtui an4 comparative anatorov, had done so, he would have found that, 
they exchanged these cases with a well- for some of the assertions in the article 
kqown coUector, Mr. Bollock, for some 4n question, there was not the slighte.t 
sfceletont an<]^ other articles better suited foundation; and that others were most 
to their purpose. The ervor was die- grossly exaggerated. ' And first, with 
oover^ vdien toorlate; and when Mr. respect to that part of the museum which 
Bullock’s oolleaHon was aubaeqmently, was derived from sir Hsns Sioane. The 
. broken up, the trustees of the Bridsn' hon. gentleman stated, that of sir Hans 
Museum gave orden for the purchase, at Sloanefo large coHeetions, fow articles 
a considerable expense, of a small part of were left. *rbis was certainly the case. 
‘ * what liad been presented to it bvoae of Bat H ought to be recollected, that the 
the meet monificeiit patrons of natural most valnwle portion of those collections 
histeny this country ever produced. He was foe insects. Now sir Hsns Sioane 
repeated, that he had TOery reason to be- died in 1752. It wasprobfole, therefore, 
lieve that these statements wm« correct, that above a centur]' hod elapsed since 
Such was the pubiie ^nioni aad, if on- foe preparation of most of them. But, 
founded, it ought to lip set right. It ap- . there were in the museum nbove 70,000 
peored to hiss, that nothing eras more artidea in entomology, comprehending 
necesiary, to prevent the reettfronce of among them duplicates of aii tbst had 
each misiBansgement, ..than fin entira been in sir Hans Slusne'k eoHectiun. 
change in the system of midfoig ttnstcei. [Mir. Bennet asked, across the table. 
He eqje e ia d so maluog trustaea ox-officle mere foese specimens where f 3 Where? 
•^troitees off straw— traaieei nforely for In tiw Brifob Musenm. Not exposed to 
I the siriw of tllair namas. lord chin- 1 imblic view certainly. He was aukre 
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that that was one of the eomplainta in the *pnident bj the eoUege to their 

Edinburgh Review. Biit» did not the ^collections to subjects of human and cbm* 
hun. gentleman know that in everv vnu« paraiige anattomy ; that a wcU4inown ool- 
‘ scum only a fear 'of the entomological leclwi', having in his |it>mvMian mana* 
specimens were publicly exposed^ because s||eletuns and other articlck suited* to tH 
the colours of inan^ descriptions of utuths, purposes of the ColIcge» agreed to ex* 
bHiterIjies. &c. faded when constantly t^ange them for specimens more adapted* 
exposed to the light ? In tlie present day to bis already magnificent collection ; 
there were also great improvenj^nta in that Uiecaaeacontaintngajr Joseph Banks’s 
the preparation of insects, as compared collection, which bad remained unopened 
with sir Hana Sioane's time. Tlie hon. at Surgeons* Hall, were sn masse aoa« 

E ntleman also talked of a valuable col- aigns^d to bim, ia excliangn for his anaio- 
:iion of mammalia, as bav|ng been mical preparations; that lie ibund these 
derived .from sir Hans Sloane. The eases, admirably secured and pitched 
Edinburgh Review stated the number qyer, ter contain the greatest varieties, in 
at 1,8S6. It waa no such thing. Tbeit .tlw amst porfbet preservation; that thua 
were only 1,886 parts of animats t some , a private mdivulual become fairly potaaa> 
the teeth, otliera the hair, Ac. Yet they I seu of the largest collection of uacumroon 
were desoribed in the Edinburgh Review | awl t^endkl birds which was ever at one 
at so many animals belonging to air | imported into Britain; that the mia- 
Hana SIoane*«>a tolerable ^roof of thtkac* take was discovered when ino late; that 
curacy of the reviewer. The hon. mem- { the trustees of the British Museum, anx- 
ious to rufiaur as much as possible the en- 
lucky aocidoot, autherisci^Dr. loiacli to 
purchase up those very articles at Uie. 
subsequent dispersion of tho collection 
alludea to ; that the eoncouno of diatio* 

j puibhed foreign naturalists, whom tha 
amo of the joteifded saie attracted to 
Bagland, miule some of tbo birds fetch 
most exoibitant prices; mid that near 4001. 
wero expended by Dr, Jbeaeh in restoring 
to the National Museum perhaA but • 
small part of what it had lusr. He (sir €). 
Long) had made on inquiry into the treth 
of.toese allegations, amine found that 
they were substantially enroneoua. Uia 
infiorraation had been darned from Mr, 
Henry EUia» the secretary to the British 
Museum, a man universally respeetdd, 
and one of the roost active, usefd, and 
nwritoriotta officers tligt any c^ablishmoiit 
eotdd p*— — - From be found, tliaa 
dm .coUeetion in question bad nevee 
been brought to ibe Museum ** in easea 
pitched over;” that the art{dca«ecot to 
the College ufBurgeona were a mammolh’a . 
head, and five or •ix.caMa of birds; and 
t^t the re^mrebrnw was eflbctcd by the 
Museumatanexpehaeof 37L 10r.,msiead 
of 4001. aaossertM in the Beview. Upon 
oalliDg on Mr. Bullock, he bad ebufirmad 
that part of Mr,ElU«*a stotenMiit of which 
be Iwd cognittance. Tbe apkit in which 
Ibe aceeunt in the Beview was wn'tteq, 
manifiMtad itself jn Ae fiMd that, after all 
tbe tJlegatioaa were «ade,”diey were fol- 
lowed byapawigra^,ediBitting^ttlw 
aHegatioas were iMt oeosistent with tto 
iaffividiiai kngedodge of tlie*wnt«r.--*lBe 


8 next ebarge related to some most 
valuable quadrupeds, the gift of Mr. 
Burchill, tne Anrican Traveller. [Mr. 
Bennett denied, across tbe tables having 
made such a charge.} It was in tne.i 
Edinburgh Review, however, and iiejwould ; 
notice it before be aat down. The next | 
abject, then, to which the lioa. geoUeoun 
had adverted was sir Joseph Banka’s col- 
lection. lie tboDglit be could give a 
complete answer to the lion, gentfranan’e 
statement on that aubject. Nm a aingle 
step bad been taken with respect to nw 
collection (which was suppoted by the 
lion, geutlenuui to liave totally tUsapiiaar- 
ed) except under the direction of sir 
Joseph Banks himself. Ho (sir C« L.) a| < 
one of tlie trustees, certainly looked op 
to sir Joseph Banks as tbe individual who 
could best direct the mode of depoaitiog 
the dollection ho bad preaeoted to the 
rauseiun; and bis directions on the sidiject 
had been strictly obeyed. With r^ard 
to the subaemient proceedii^ tho ac- 
count In tbe Bdinbur^ Review was oo- 
tlrely incocrect. Tbe Beview atated, that 
the pockagea|contaming air Joseph Bynks’a 
collection, one of tha moat bewtifiil that 
ever came to England, filled a large wa^ 
gon whan sent to toe Britirii Museum; 
that when the ooil^a of aiugeaBa coin- 
manced fumiriiing their mneeom, they 
obtained an order from the trostees of 
tlw Bcitidt Mnaepm, fiir eucb lA^ocla of 
natural history as omdd be Sforod fimn 
tbe latter colleetioo; thatiAoonaeqaeoee) 
air Joseph Banks’s caoM ware aeat ta the 
Callegg; that it waa ofterwarda deeaeiwi 
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hon, gentleftnao wai gerere, both on the would noir say a few words regpeeting,Mr. 
trustees, and on the officers of the institu-^ Burditirs gira, as well as of those of 
. lion. With regard to offices, )|2|h0ut othdir celebrated'traveMm. In the Edin« 
saying that there were not as scientific men bnrgh Review it was^ated, that tliose 
to be 'found elsewhere, he would saw, gifts were totally neglected. He would 
. that no where could be (bund* individuM read to the House a report made ^by a 
more valuable to a public institGtioo, ar committee of trustees appointed in 1820^ 
who discharged their duty in a more satis* to invMtigate this matter. In die first 
factory 'manner. One gentleman was »laee,'1^ begged to observe, that' it would 
particularly reflected upon in the Edin- havo been idle to go to the expense of 
burgh Review— namely. Mr.* Childcen. preparing the raimals in question, if after* 
'WiUi the conduct of Mr. Children, how* wards -there could be found no room for 
ever, the trustees were highly, satis- their exhibition. The report of the com* 
fied : and all who knew the gentleneaa of mittee was to the following effect i; namely, 
that individual’s manners, and the Uvop '* Tbat< -the committee ' appointed to 
lincss of his attention to thb subiecUi en* JiSspect Ijie Zoological Collection^ in the 
trusted to his care, must feel thaf smne Museum, regret that a great portion of 
undue motive must have prompted so the OMdrupeda which toe liberality of 
unjust an attack upon him. It seldom Mr. Burchill,, and others, has- induced 
happened that an unsuccessful candidate tltem to present to the Museum, have 
for a post entertained any very strong remained so long unexhibited ; and they 
predilection for his more fortunate rival; further regret that in the present deficiency 
and that remark might, perhaps, explain of room, diey cannot recommend thatany 
the cause o^ the treatment which Mr. steps should speedily be taken respecting 
, Children had experienced. The Review, them. 'With regard to the various ^e* 
in speaking of the accommodation in the cimens of birds presented to the Museum 
Museum, recommended, that some of the the Hudson’s Bay. Company, by capt. 

S cciineus of natural history should be Ross, capt. Parry, &c. as they arc smmi, 
, aced in the rooms now occupied by the and as the public are at present deeply 
officers of the institution. Now, although interested in idl that relates to the northern 
it would not be impracticable or incon* seas, they recommend that orders should 
venient, perhaps, to place a few .,of the be given ror ^eir preparation. Tlte com* 
books belonging to the Museum id those mittee reedMaroenu the adoption of such 
rcoms, it would be* rather too much to further measures respectiog the xoological 
introduce into them a bear, or a rhinoceros, collections of the Museum as may be the 
The hon. gentleman also objected to the means of accumulating all the subjects of 
trustees and the mode of their election, natural history which can be furnisited by 
All he would say was, that he was sure, every part of the globe; but to carry such 
if the hon. member had an opportnnity of ipearares into effect will require the 
observing the fiict, be Would find that the , ercctieii of a building of considerable 
trustees, who'' were appointed to attend dimensions. Unless such a building 
every ’week, difigntly discharged their riiould be erected, they, on the contrary, 
duty. TlioVe we|3 four qui^rly, meet* recommend' the trustee# to decline any 
ings of the trustees. At tb^ meetings future presents, except such as may be 
every officer of the establishment stated kept in e small space.’*- The bon. gentle* 
the manner in which he had employed his man bad said, that if the trustees came 
.liiQe since the last meethm.’ Ho .i&ade.| down to that House, there would be no 
a report of every thing whm Mlolod to ffilfexdty in grwting any jam that might 
his department. Frinri tbedh' repmtM be.api^ied^.,. Now, although ho felt as 
frequently arose toe anointment of Sub- much, as ar^^man the libermity of that 
Committees of the trosteee to; inquire ,tmse,i,.yett if, three years hence, the 
• into particular pmnli.. Thera rmbesi^ tmstecai were to. come down to that 
a general committee ; andf lately six Honi^ and ato fer a large sum pf money 
smmler committees of (mstoeabad been a bnitding for a public exhibition, he 
appointed, who were to report '^anmiatty ,hadno doubt but that they- would see the 
on the state of the vaitoitt 'dbpamneats hon. mestoer for Aberde^ exhibiting oim 
which they were reqidrra resptotiwly.to. of. his inost terrific economical aspects’; 
superinto^. On the' wbql^ .It did not and be was noiqoite sure, tbatmsnyof 
appear to him to be posmla; that the tbo' eountiy , geatiemen. whom he saw 
iortitution CQiild be bettor aqpildajU^Ha imiMnd him msttM not support a xiotum. 
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by llic hon. member for the rejection ofi 
that vote. The right lion, member ^con- 
cluded by saying, that if he were to go 
inch by inch into the statement of the 
Iteview, he should be able to shew that 
that statement had very Hi tic foundation. 

* Mr. Bankes soidt that all the charges 
contained in the pamphlet, if ewmined, 
would be found, if not altogctherff'alse, at 
leas^ greatly exaggerated. He would 
read to the House an extract from that 
piiblicntioii, ill order to shew the degree 
of credit which' was due to the writer. 
The hoik member ilien proceeded to read 
the following extract from the Gdinburgli 
Jtevii'w.; — “To much practical knowledge 
of zoology, lie should unite great zeal ror 
the science, and an intensity of appitcaiion 
for years to come, before the national 
collection can be rundcsed respectable. 
In its present state, it is an objeift of 
disgust and lamentation to native natural- 
ists, and of ridicule and contempt to fo- 
reigners. \Vc have heard hints of a 

[ icrmancnt provision for an extra librarian 
icing the cause of the removal of Mr. 
Children from the antiquarian to the 
zoological department ; but we are un- 
willing to credit this.” The House could 
not be at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of the writer ; he referred to other 
candidates, and evidently spoke in the 
language of disappointment. 

Mr. ft. Dankes defended the conduct 
of Mr. Salt, a gentleman who was entitled 
to the best thnnka of tlie country fur tlie 
extent of his useful labours. 

Mr. Hume said, that, of 4S trustees, 21 
were efficient, comprising tlic ministers of 
state. Now, it was not to be supposed, 
chut those efficient persons, who had so 
many duties to attend to, gave aiw of 
their time to the consideration or the 
affairs of the British Museum. There] 
were, then, eight members, who repre* 
sented the Sloane, the Cotton, Harleian, 
Townley, and Elgin families. To those 
he did not object ; but he did object to 
this, that there was not one man of science 
to be found in the number of those trus- 
tees. ^ If individuals were placed over that 
establishment who would preside over 
committees, and attend to its general 
interests, he had no doubt but the affairs 
of the institution would be much better 
<;pnducted. % 

Mr. Croker thought that the library was 
pretty well managed, but complained 
loudly of Che state of the catalogue. The 
vdiued>f a public library inuit depend^ in 
• VOL. X. 
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a great degree, upon the c&taloguc, ‘and 
tim q^ief ueefuIncKS of it was, to poor 
scnotsffk, who certainly could not aiford' 
e^ht or nine guineas, the price o| whieft 
tne catalogue must be now puichascd'. 
He tho^lit it would be a most dcsirablcf 
^oint ofinquiry, for the trusters to ascer- 
tain if there could not be a cheaper cdiiion 
of the catalogue issued for the ii:^c of the 
country at large. If the expense were 
too^reat to be repaid by the sale of co- 
pter 110 doubt parliament would cheer- 
fully grant a small sum in oid of it. per- 
haps to the amount of KK)/. a year. He 
Aioug||)t the present bpildings were well 
uilapted to the purposes of *tlic library, 
and the scientUie collections ; but he ob- 
jected to fixing the national galiery there. 
vVorks of art were especially calculated 
I to civilize aiul luimunizc the public at 
large, and ought to be filaccd, us it were, 
in the gang-way of society, to be not qnly 
open, but ol‘ ready and inviting nedess to 
the public. But chiefly iTe insisted on 
the necessity of reforming tfie catalogue 
of the library, and pulling it out in a 
clicapcr and closer shape. It mattered 
little for such a work how coarse the paper 
or flow poor ilio printing: the general use- 
fulness of it was oione the consideration. 

^ Mr. tv. Hmith approved of the institu« 
iioti generally, and tiiought the objectinnii 
io the oAtalimuc not very ,sf)uiid. Tho 
library was lor refereneg more tlianr ior 
study, andT poor scholars, as well as others, 
might look in the catalogue when there, 
wiuiout going to tho expense of pur- 
chasing one. 

Mr. Croker teiAi that was cerininly triie; 
but, if the poor scholar ^ould furnihli 
liioiscif with a catalogue at a low rate, 
be would not have tcTwasto his valuable 
time by going to tho Mhiseuin to discover 
that the book which he sought fur was 
not to be found there. ^ 

Mr. /Ainles thought, that none of tho 
objections, either to the institution or Tho 
management oTmil, were well founded. 
As to the inconvenience and difficulty of 
admission, that could hardly be alleged, 
seeing that in the course of last year, it 
had been visited by*] 00,000 persons. As 
to the want of room, it was true that they 
had not enough for all the subjects wfiicii 
were presented, and had been obliged to 
build for the reception of tlie king's li- 
brary. Bur, if gentlemen would only con-* 

eider that these collections, ^efter the 
completion of the new buj/dings, would 
cover a spaCb^ rather larger than Han- 
T SB 
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over Square, they wooIJ scarcely pertiet 
in the objection with eerioasnessj* Far 
t(e catalogue of the library, he di(r*‘not 
know bow it couUl be better manage^ 
than at present, because of the eontinuiQ 
itcceesiona to the library, which of courag 
required continual enlargements of the 
catalogue—a circumstance utterly at va^ 
rionce with the plan of a .cheap catalogue. 

Mr. .G. Benuet expressed a hope that 
no niggardly principle would prevent ^he 
trustees froui coming to parliament to 
ask fur two or three hundred pounds, if 
necessary, in order to procure scieatifig 
persons to*pre8ideQver ihedilEirentdapart* 
ments. Sir Joseph Banks and sir Hum* 
phrey Davy had been named as specimens 
of the talent with which the difierent de* 
partments were filled; but of tbesse gen* 
tlemen one was dead, and the other was 
far from being an instance of the general 
talent witli wlitch those situations ought 
to be filled. 

Mr. It. SmSH hoped it would be gener* 
ally understood, that nothing wbien had 
occurred that evening ought to induce 
the trustees to consi&r themsehrcs pre* 
eluded from coming \o parliament for 
any further sum which they might con* 
siller necessary. 

Sir C. Long was quite disposed to con* 
eur ill file hope expressed by bis faon. 
fViend. Witb respedt to what hid been 
observed, as to t|lio sum paid t(^ Mr. Salt 
for ‘the sarcophagus, ho could only state, 
that Mr. Bingham Uichards, the agent 
of that gentleman, hid been asked, whe* 
ther he would be satisfied with 2,0001. as a 
reiAuneration, and he had replied in the affir- 
mative. llie trustees wbo were disposing 
of tiio public mone^would hardly, there- 
fore, have been jiisjimra--he was sure they 
would not have escaped cenaure— if they 
' bad oll«Hred'500/., or any other sum,beyond 
that which was expected by Mr. Salt. 
He thought the public wes touch indebted 
to Mr. Sait, and he Jiad no doubt, as well 
from the result of bis inquiries among per- 
sons who were acquainted with the value 
of such things, as from his own opinion, 
that Uio 'articles furqislied by Mr. Salt 
were worth much more than he had been 
paid. He even bdieved they- bud cost 
that gentleman more. With the election 
of the trustees he had nothing lb. do, bu^ 
as a body, he felt bimseif ob^ed to say,, 
he bad nwer met with any aei oS- men 
more nnxidus to disebarae their duty to 
the public. They .couMs^d of • great 
variety of iicrsons, and mnS^ them were 


(individuals of the highest rank and talent 
in the country. When it was remembered, 
that there was every reason to expect that 
the mstitution would be benefitted mate- 
rially by the bounty of tome and the 
exertions of all of them, he did not siy too 
much when he asserted, that it wouid l/e 
hardly jjEpssible to find any men who could 
be morwsafely or advantageously placed 
in the stationa they occupied. This be 
said in mere justice to gentlemen, whose 
services had been very useful to the pub* 
lie, and for which he was sorry to say they 
had had, but little credit. * 

*'Mr. H. Gun$etf said a few words, which 
wgre inaudible, and to which 

8ir C. Long replied, that he wished 
by no means to be understood to.say, that 
the trustees would not very willingly, 
andqc the a»thArity of the House, revise 
their decision as to Mr. Salt’s remu* 
neration. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Eoocatiohov thb Poor in Irei.axd.] 
On the resolution, that 23,000/. be grant- 
ed to defray the expense of the society, 
for promonngthe Education of the Poor 
in Ireland, for the year, 182i,” 

^ Mr. Hume said, tiiat although the full 
discussion which the subject to which this 
vote related bad undergone on a former 
evening, renijered it unnecessary to go 
into it at any length, he could not refrain 
from expressing a hope, that something 
would be done speedily upon a matter 
of so much importance. He was aware 
that great diflierence of opinion prevailed 
dn this subject; but he was sure almost 
aH persons agreed, that it was highly 
desirable to educate the Catholic and 
Ptotestant children in the tame schools. 
He doubted, however, the possibility of 
elating the object, the great mats of 
the poor children being Catholic, unless 
the funds destined for me purpose should 
be placed, not exdasively under the di- 
rection of Protestants, but even the larger 
part under the control of Catholics. This 
opinion was Supported by the undcniablo 
Hmt, that a great number of Catholics rc- 
fVised to receive the benefits of education 
upon the tt>rtiis on which they were 
tmidered to them. He had.the authority 
of a Cadiolie bishop for stating, that in 
the thirty-six parishes ofhisdiocess, there 
weie 10,000 children, all of whom were 
'St to go to school, blit were not able to 
pay, and who were yet restrained fcpm 
, atafling th e s Mel v ea of the sehods which 
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wcrt* opcn« on account of the Script uresT^enlecl an opportunity for ^ualifyinigper* 
being reail in tliein without note or com* ^sons iuteiuitng to become masters, atm for 
ment. This stipulotion had induced many makiag thenrf acquainted with the pritici- 
persons to withdraw their children from ples^of the society* lie would meet 
the bciiuols supported by the Kildare* Mtement which had been made, ymt the 
street society; and, of those who c^m* (Tatholics did not benefit these schools, . 
f^aueS, the greater Mrt did so under the 1^ merely saying, that of tiie number of 
influence of fear. The hon. gentleman masters in the schools belonging to the 
discUiinied any intention of mcdd|hg with societjr, one half were catholics, and of 
the subject of religion. He wiAied the thecbildren thrce*fourths were of the same 
poor of Ireland should be taught only Co persuasion. It was true that the dignitaries 
read, and then be left to the clergyniao of that church objected to the society, but 
to be taught the*tenet8 of their respectiye he did not know on what grounds; and 
persuasions, lie did not intend to oppose he wished thst the committee which had 
the present motion, and hoped, that» in ^cn appointcnl might be informed of the 
the next session, the House would be 1h reasons on efliich their objections were 
possession of such information on the founded. It had been said, that the sub- 
subject, as would enable it to render the scripitotis raised in Ireland for the support 
advantage of education in Ireland as^ge- of the society were only 2001 , ; but in fact 
ncral as it was necessary. . they amounted to 10,000/. In the ytnt 

Mr. «/. L, Foster rose,* for the piMQpose ISIS, the number of scriptural schools in 
of making a few observations respecting Ireland amounted io2S5); at present they 
the cftect which had been producon in the amounted ta4>,150. In tlie course of Ahe 
education of the poor in Ireland by the last Year, 800 had bcQn ^ded id their 
Kildarc-street society. The horn gen* number; and, he was hsppjy to state, there' 
tieman referred to the fourteenth report was every prospect, if the present grant 
of that society, which, he said, caliibited should be agrecu to. of adiliiig I »0U0 more 
an intcreKting conipartsnn between the in the course of the present year. He 
stale of education before the establishment would only add that in sunnorting tiiu 
of tliat society and since it had been in Kildare-Street society, the Itouse would 
operation. Kotwithstandrng the number most effectually aid the general education 
of schools which caisted previously, such ofthepooriii Iridand. Any other society 
was their nature, and such the method in might scud their masters to /he HKilclari^ 
which they were carried on, tliat, so for street school, wlierft they* would parli- 
from education being a blessing, it was cipatc io gll its odvantirnfMif And the books 
one of the main springs of all the i*vils that of that society were frqjsly furnished to 
prevailed. The lri^ll pcasa.a was not all the other societies, however their prin* 
thc victim of ignorance, but of misdi* ciples might differ. The education of the 
reeled education. One of the most pef- female peasantry, which was known 1^ sU 
nicious practices was, the introduction of persons acquainted with the state of^e- 
books of a dangerous tendency into the laud |o be of the utmost importance, had 
schools. Many persons employed thidr lately occupied the parnett atterAion of 
capitals and their industry, in disscminatitiff the society ; and the cc^peration of some 
books purporting to be the histories ana benevolent ladies led them to form ilio 
adventures of rebels, traitors, and enter* warmest hope of success. lie trusted that 
priHing malefactors. The object of the the facts he bad mentioned would at least 
Kildare-strcct society had been Io check profe, that the Kildare-street soemty 
this evil practice; and they had so far was entitled to tbai ^confidence wliicn it 
succcedrd, with tho munificent assistance had hitherto efijoyed; and he did not 
of parliament, that the same persons who doubt that the inifuiry about to be made 
hod formerly been employed in this trade, by the committee would prove the utility 
were now chugaged in furnishing tlie tame or their labours. ^ 
schools with Dooks of a more useful ten* Sir «/• Newffort regretted that this sub* 
dcncy. The society, feding that to pro- ject had been introduced, before the com- 
vide proper matters for the various schools mittee appointed by the House had made 
connect^ with hem was another most their report. J[U^ had abstmned from ex* 
important point, had established a model pressfUg his opinion onlil that report 
school in Dublin ; which, beside the local should have furnished a more c^tain basisr 
good which it did in eduGatiojK 800 of the upon which a conclusion might ne termed* 
cliUdfen of the arliaans of liubliD, prc« Some poiutg the hmu gcuticiuan’s 
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speech might be ^sputed ; but, in the 
present state of the question^ and as he* 
did not mean to contravene the preftosid 
grant, he should decline saying any more 
upon (he. subject, than that he wishdd 
things tO'be Im as they were.' 

Mr. Hutehinton regretted, foF causdi 
as well known to the bon. gentleman as to 
himself, that this topic however ably 
treated, had been touched upon at this 
time. He would go the whole length 
with the hon. member in believing, that 
the Kildarc^street society had done a 
great deal of good, and meant to do still 
more. The committee ma|t not c^nc^ 
fi’om themselves, that the object pursued 
on this occasion was the education of a 
Catholic population. Any indisposition 
on the part of the Catholics to have their 
children educated together with Protes* 
tants he should exceedingly deprecate. 
At the same time, if the objection was a 
cohsoientious one, he really thought that 
the joint edv;ation of Protestants ond 
Catholics, or a scriptural education, as it 
had been termed, ought not to be made a 
condition of such a grant of the public 
money as that now proposed. 

Mr. A'ort/i, in. a maiden speech, then 
addressed the eomniittee. He said, the 
hon. members opposite had objected to 
his hon^ ftieiid, toat he had . introduced 
this subject of ditcu wion, but if he knew 
hh countrymen, and be thought he did 
know them, th6y would wish; whatever 
might be given to them;,' or . whatever 
might bu witlilield from them, that it 
should not be done in silence and secreim, 
bi\t he most amply discussed. He thou^t 
tlio House mi^ht trust to their intelligence, 
for theye tv^s not a more intelliMni poo> 
plot. the House might trust to Uieir can* 
dour, for no peo^ were mote candid, 
and notliiug would displeiMe' them sm 
much aa that middle course of neither 
giving tior .witbhoiding. The Hpnse 
ahruld proceed ateadily forward. The 
gentlemen oppositef ob^tod.' to jliseua^ 
sion, not to angry or .furioua diacussion, 
but to the calm, and ne would st^, cold 
(li.4citaaioa of bis hon. friend, whin coRi> 

S ared with tho ipoguhude .of tho aubjech. 

^ appose dte statement hqd not been made, 
it would have gone, forth to the world, 
that tlie Kildare society had beipk attacked, 
and Uwt a member of..t.he'.Mc|c.ty.hail 
been prfMfnt, and had noiv defended it. 
The. Irialhjiirere a suspidotw mobIc ; and . 
were jctdous .ibat ihai .atldw iiliui Aspe 
wUh regard tA them .shotddvgffi bo done 


in obscurity. His bon. friend had acted 
on the soundest view of making the Irish 
acquainted with what was done for tliem, 
and of making the English acquainted 
.with what was doing for Ireland ; and in 
this view, the statement of bis bon. .friend 
could only be beneficial. He had been 
one of ^he original members of the Kil- 
dare safety ; one of the first few gentle- 
men who had formed themselves into a 
society for the education of the poor, 
when they had nothing to rely on but the 
excellency of the objects they had in 
view, eud no other support but the intel- 
l^tual ardour which they brought to the 
pursuit. He would appeal to the candour 
of the lion. 'member for Aberdeen, if any 
better objects could have been proposed, 
or any better course pursued. In 181^2, 
tho whole country, io regard to education, 
wariying in a state of thick and palpable 
darkness. -The Protestant cieigy had nc- 
eestarily no influence over a Catholic po- 
pulation, and the Catholic priests never 
undertook the task of instructing them. 
Tile education of the poor was, in fact, 
left to tliemselves ; and no good educa- 
tion could possibly take place from their 
educating each otner. The schools were 
along the side of hedges, and were such 
as his hon* friend had described. In them 
licentiousnms and robbery were openly 
taught, and the horn-boob of instruction 
was the manual of vice. The ** History 
of Moll Flanders’* was a common school- 
book. So lamentable, indeed, was the 
system of education which was then in- 
tr^uced, that it was diflSeult to pronounce 
whether the darkness was more dreadful 
than the lurid gleams by which it was at- 
tempted to disperse that darkness. The 
effect of that system on the mass of the 
population waa dreadful. It was rearing 
up a lawlese, tumuituoue, undisciplined 
array, which threatened the peace, the 
property, the Uvea of the comniuoity, 
and wbieh, from the abysses of misery, 
tent op a voice of defiance against %.dis- 
mayed gentry, and an almost appalled 
government. — He could not agree with 
the bon. gentlcHMin opposite, that the ba- 
sis of a tfitttonal qrstem of education 
'ritbnld be founded on the exclusion of 
every particular system of religion. Ho 
briievea that a system of location for 
ihe'people, if of any value. at all, must 
be a system of moral qnd religious edu- 
catiqn. Aa religion without knowiedge, 
was apt to. degenerate into superstition, 
ktrawlcdge without rel^oii, waft sduw 
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to tenoinate in licentiousness. The first sentry into a more intimate nnil*cordial*in« 
principle which they had laid down, and ^ercourse wit|^ each other than they had 
by which thd^ had determined to regulate hitliofid enjoyed. They had endeavoured 
a i their movements, was, that religion to approximate the relation betwecif 
should be made the basis of the ^stem. IsAdlord and tenant in Ireland, which bad 
They liad to deal with iT mingled popuin* hitherto, be regretted to say, too much 
tioD, coosisting of Ptotestants and Caiho- rAembIra the relation beta-een master 
lies. The laws had, unhappily |pr the and servant. Those advantages could 
interests of Ireland, drawn a linejof de« never have been obtained by the plan 
marcation between the Protestant and suggested by the boo. member for Aber> 
Catholic, which it bad been their object, deen, who proposed, that one set of 
as far as possible, to obliterate. If, on schi>t>is should be allotted to protestants, 
the one hand, it was said, that it would and another to catliolics : the protestant 
be improper to pot the Protestant cate* gentry presiding over the first, and the 
chisin into the luwids of the children q( ObtlioJJc priesthood over the other. 
Catholic parents, would it be contended Such a phm might be *phiosibre enough 
oil the other, that it was pre^r to ptft in theo^, but in practice it would oe 
into their hands books of Catliolie devo* wltollo ineffieient ; or, what was worse, it 
tion ? The principle upon which they would be efficient in evil. Nothing was 
had acted was, to refer them to the great more gratifying than to observe tlie num- 
common origin of the diflbrent pemia* ber of benevolent institutions which hod 
sioiu. It was unnecessary for him to say, sprung up in the neighbourlyood of theso 
in how many great efsential particulars schools. WRcrever they had been ettau* 
both Protestanta end Catholics weed ; liihed were seen dispenshridl for giving 
in how many uniroporlant, foruM) distine* medicine to the poor, friendly soactics, 
tions, they unhappily difiered. In adspt<> and other benevolrut institutions ; both 
ing a sy&teni of etlocation to the mingled ! the people and thu gentry seemed to 
population ol Ireland, it was thuir object | quire a taitc for mocsl cultivation, and tito ’ 
to endear encli to each, by the early, ' vicinity of these schools seemed s spot 
tcoder, sacred, and, perlisps, indelible | separated from the other parts of the 
associations of a common religion ; to rv- country— sn Oasts amidst a surrounding 
cal to their recollections, that they had desert. It had been said, that thisAirstem 
knelt, if the figure were not too bold, at | could never become* general, since thg 
the iuiiiitjiii of a c^mon faith, and that ! Catholic clergy opposed it, liecauso it in* 
they only separateuby following divsig- | volved eoilUitions witfr wfiich they could 
itig streams. 'I hey had not acted oo not ctrmply. He bod heiird some years 
theory, but on views of practical expe* ago a sinsitar argument urged, whicli, if 
Tieiicc. Tlicy had seen a similar sxperi- , it had be«*n founded in f ict, he should have 
incut tiled in the university of Dublin^ I coiisulcred unankwerable. it bad boon 
and they had niinessed its beneficial ) said, that the putting of thu hible without 
cITects. In that university, young men, ) note or oorament into ihc lisniis of the 
both Catholics and Protestants, were ' people, might or might not be useful, but 
seen growing up together, forgetting on* | that the expeiiment couid never be tried' 
happy diil'ereiices, while pursuhiif aca* because it was against the tenets of the 
demic honours with equal ardour, and ap> , Catholic religion, and Caliiolic parents 
plying themselves with equal entiiusiasm ' would not allow it to be put into tho 
to the same enlightened philo^hy. hands of their children, or sufinr thdlr 
The system which they had adopted waa children to go to scllools, where such a 
founded, not merely on sound principles, system of education eras adopted. Tlie ar* 
hut upon an experience of its utility, gumenr would be unanswerable, if it were 
There was another essential point wiiicti lounded in fact; but the fact was, (bat Ca~ 
they had not neglected. It would have tlioUc children did eilnie to these schools, 
been vain to expect success wiihoiit tho and that their parents were anxious to 
cordial co.pperatinn of the Protestant procure for them the benefits of education, 
gentry. Ibey had endeavoured, there- The bible wilhoiit note or comment was 
tote, to procure that cordial eo>opera(ion, u*ed; nor w is oiA ‘particular doctrine dc- 
and they had succeeded in obtaining it. rived from a particular interpretation of a.* 
•They had oootltcr motive and another ob- text of scripture attempted to he incuica* 
ject, which was, that of brio^i^ the ted. That this Institution should have 
Prdtcsiaqt gentry and the Catholic pea- ^t with the^i^osition of tlie Catholic 
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«loi]gv wM-a «ircuoMtaoce which be' comminion which wm about to proceed 
greatly deplored. It waa a^circumstanccf to Ireland did more, he should be roost 
Simost as surorisioff as it was laroertudde. ha|)py; if it did as niuchf he should be 
4t reminded biro of a passage of. lord Cla* .content. In making these observations 
•rendoh—root in his History of the ret^l* be trusted be diould not be consideoed 
iion, but in a posthumous ifork, which as having trespaued too much on the 
he thought far more interesting? the Afe> time of the committee. He should nepv 
noirs of his own life, where, speaking of leave Uie whole subject to the committee 
archbishop Laud's conduct at a particular aatisfi^ll that this grant would be most 
period, he says, he bad observed in bis useful in its application, and trusting that 
progress through life, that of all.classesof the commission, if .it did not fully and 
men the clergy took the worst roeastii'e of cordiidly co> operate with the association, 
human afiairs." He regretted that the Ro> would substitute some plan which might 
roan Catholic clerw were not teosible of be equally beneficial, or which ipight con> 
theadvantagewhichtheytheoiselveawftuSd Xer more extensive benefit on the popu* 
derive from bein^ placed at the hcM of a UtUm of Ireland. 

well-educated, moral, and enlightened ** Sir J. Newp^wh in explanation, stated. 
Catholic population. .The Catholic laity that be never intended to cast any impu-' 
had seen the subject in the lame light in ■ tation upon so respectable a body as* the 
which he viewed it t and, however much Kildari-street society, who had certainly 
he might regret the feeling which sub- donb much in the cause of the educatiou 
aisled among the Catholic clergy, he true- of the Irish poor, 
teid that, with the zealous cooperation of The resolution was agreed to. 
the laity, thei^ objects would be complete* 

ly carrM into e^ct.— He had now stated 

the principles on which thm had acted, 

the views which they^ entertamed, and the ADDENDUM, 

system which had arisen out of those prin* 

ciples end views. His hon. friend below WELsn^ Judicatobe Bill.] The 
him bad gone into some of the details of JaUcwmg it a more correct report of Mr. 
the system, on which therefore he felt it jiUen't Speech, on the.lXth ^ March, on 
unnecessary to enlarge. With respect to the fVeUt Judicature Jiill, than the one 
the commisfion which was now goiog intn given at p. 926, 

Ireland; no one could wish for its success Mr. ^Uen.Ba\i I rise, Sir, to object 
more cordiall 3 i^ban himself, but he should to the present bill, partly because I con- 
lament if it interfered for the present with dder all its provisions trivial, useless, or 
the progress of the association. To divert pernicioas; but principally because its 
the Irish people from any useful object main object appears to be, not so much to 
in the pursuit of which they were ardently jimprove the judicature, as to extinguish a 
engaged. Wits generally a most unfortunate question of far greater importance, the 
experimeot.. The character of the people expediem^ of maintaining or abolishing 
of Ireland rendered ■ such interposhiOD the Wclsli judicature, 
peculiarly inexpedient. He trusted that This subject has been repeatedly dis- 
oo measures would ba taken to destroy enssed in this House and in commiitees 
the existing system, before another was above dtairs. The Welsh judicature has 
aubsUtuted in ite place. He coidd not been condemoed by Mr. Burke, by Lord 
help thinking that the right hon. baronet Coh^ster. It was recommended to be 
opposite (sir J. Ntowpo^J, anxious as be polished by a committee of this House 
was fof the prosperity and the honour of in 1818, and lastly by a report of a com- 
his conntry, ought to feel soroathing like mittec laid on your table in 1821, which, 
content and satisfaction at what had aliea* afksr condemnmg the Welsh judicature in 
dy taken place. A'wystcm under wMcb every line, condwies with stating, *• that 
had arisensix hundred maaMwis and seventy* though some of its minor defects might 
. nine thousand scholars In'difftrent naits be remedied by legislative enactmenu, 
of Ireland, and tbataothfler a long lapse yet that others, the removal bf which are 
of years, not ia the Goune of a century or easentiat to the due,adaNoistration,of 
half century, but, to use an espKsrion of .jnstice, could not without such changes 
lord Bnoen** in an houoigiaaaOKOoe man's « would virtuslly amount to an abolition 
dife, in a few yesterdays," sraiii a subject of the judicatbr&” 

* of no ordimry cengnouhiIMn* If th& 1 shall take tha libertv of referring to 
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this report as a test to try the irferits of [which they complain, that tb^ have <004 
this bill. I shall examine, in the tn> ^time to do jijwttce to their clients, llib 
stance, whether the defecU pointed out has been sometimes absurdly praised, as • 
by the report are serious impediments to ' part of the commendable expedition of 
the due administration of justice ; and, tMe Welsh circuits. But, there ^as no- 
secondl}, whether th^ are at all rom^i- ' subject on* which the W'eisli altomeye* 
dd by the prebcnt bill. The principal ilbre more unanimoue, than in condemuo 
defects noticed in the report, relate to the ing a practice, which obliged them to 
situation oi* the judges, whose opinions as compromise causes after all expenses in* 
odvo'cates 'may be taken in those ecfy 1 curred, because they hod not sufficient 
cases ill which they will afterwards decide | time to prepare them properly for 
as judges. Mor(!i>vcr, in the intervals be« * triaf. 

tween the circuits, they mbs! either act The honourable member also pointed 
as counsti, which may give tise to impro* out, at aomc lengtlt, the tendenoy of the 
per connexions between tlieui and the jXdicf^re to ini.*ease the number of the 
attorneys who practise in their courts • attorneys, and’ multiply petty* litigation, 
or they must pass the far greater part^t i If (continued the honourable memoer) to 
the year uncxcreised in any legal employ, none of these defecu which 1 have entS" 
meat : in which case 1 ptrfecily agree tn im>ratt>d, and wliich have been pointed out 
the opinion witii u king*', •ouiisel oxamiif. by the report of the committee of 18S1, 
ed by the committee, ** they woufd, in tho present bill affords any remedy, what 
a very short time, become totally are, it may be asked, its provisions ? ^ It 
unfit for the exercise of their ini> ealhi upon tife court of Bxcboqucrtmsum. 
portant duties.’* Another great in- roon its witnesses Qiid td piitlish conud8{»t 
convenience arises from the judges of its authority. As far as Uieso provL* 
never changing their circuits ; so that in aions are calculated to give activity to the 
cases of new trials moved for in conac* equity procaedingt of courts so constito* 
quence of misdirection of '^dges, the led as the Welsh eourta of chancery, 
cause must be heard again by tho aamo their operation will bo pemlofous. 'fhoM 
judges. None of these defects aro at* courts are only tolerable, because they 
tempted to be remedied, or even noticed, are inefficient and inactive, ond by coa* 
by tiic bill now under consideration. nectiog them with the court of •^xche* 
These three are the whole proceedings quer, you will only add to tjioir prolixito 
of tho Welsh courts of equity: but, of and expense. The bill also provides, thw 
the present eight W'elsh judges one only the judgel should make fulcs and ordera 
hus iind any considerable experience in in the iotervala between the circuits, but 
tlic liigii court of rhancery. The counsel provides no place for their meeting. Tlie 
who attend arc generally a few of the jo* only clause in the bill which has given it 
iiior and unexperienced chancery lawyon any popularity, ia that provision wliich 
— (for the profits of the chancery busU ordains, that the sums paiu/or finca and 
ness in the principality are not sufficient recoveries should bo the same in Wulea as 
to make it worth while for any man in in England ; and yet, so confused is that 
considerable business to attcnd)-~and the enactment, that I cannot understand the 
solicitors have no means of learning their grammatical construction of tho words, 
profession by the scanty equity practice whilst an act for the same purpose, the 
of the circuit. Yet, in a court so consti- SIst* Henry 8ih, clearly aim tntblligibly 
tuted, a gentleman who lives in the prin- provides, ** that the king’s silver and other 
cipality may be obliged to defend the tbessballbe paid, aa Is used in the Com* 
moot important interests of character or mon Pleae of Westminster.** I liavo no 
fortune, llie bill takes no notice of iheso doubt, therefore, if the inhabitants of tfm 
great and glaring defects. principalito are compelled to defend their 

The report ori821 notices also tho bt* property mm the rapacity ef the king’s 
convenience arising from the manner in revenue office^ they will rely upon the 
which causes are hurried on to trial, in intelligible wmds of the bill of Henry 8th, 
what aro called the new isauea : that is, | and not on the ** proportions and simiii* 
when issue is joined after the Judges tudes” of the bill now under considera* 
enter the circuit*town, and when the at- tion, 

tomies have only fourHutd-twenty hours Xc may be, Sir, oeeessnry bora' aim to 
to, draw their pleadings, summon wit- notice, that tbb bill admits ^e inferiority 
nesses and prepare brien, and respecting^ .of the Wddi^^dttGatufCk a* compared 
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with the English, by leaving open the 
courts of the English circuit for the trial' 
of ail important cauaea. Are, theAa the 
Welsh to be perpetually condemned to 
euflbr From a leas perfect administration 
of justice tlian that which prevails in 
England ? Is a judicature stigmitized is 
this is, by the report of the committee of 
1821, to continue without any attempt to 
improve its constitution? When it has 
so recently been proclaimed, on the part 
of hii majesty’s govemment, that bene* 
•fitdal changes are to take place to lessen 
the expense and prolixity of proceedings 
In tlie courts of Westmipater ha|l, aft 
the inhabilants of the Flrinc^ality alone, 
to be refused any participation in those 
desireable arrannments ? 

I know, Sir, that it may be required of 
me, within these walls, as it has. often 
been without, to present to the House 
•omd intellimble and practicable plan of 
reform, ir sre cannot have € fidl partici- 
pdfibn in allvbb* bene^ of the British 
constitution, we may approach very near 
it, by an alleviation of our present sys- 
tem, to which 1 cannot foresee any smid 
objection. The outtlne of the plan I 
would propose is, to let the records pro> 
ceed lirom Westminster hall, to be tried 
on the Welch, as they are now on the 
English circuits: to reduce our mrcults 
two, one for north, and one fOr south 
ales: to let our judges sit under the 
same commissiOhs as the English judges 
do, and reduce their number to four; 
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and to divide among the four judges/ the 
salaries now distributed to the eight. 
This would allow about 2,i00/. per annum 
to eadi of the judges ; and such a salary 
would command some of the best abilities 
in Westminster IHAl, particularly if the 
Welsh judgeships were, as in that case 
they necessarily would be, the drst step 
to the^Englisn bench. We should, in 
that case, immediately get rid of* our 
vagrant courts of chancery ; our judges 
would change their circuits ; and, in cases 
of new trials; there would be diflerent 
judges to re.hear the causes. The whole 
imtem would be under the superinten- 
disnee of Westminster hall, in which, ap> 
pRcations for new trials would be heard 
and determined : and the Welsh would 
be exactly on the same footing as the 
English, with respect to the administra- 
tionf'of their laws, except the rank of 
their judges. The attornies must, in 
that case, be admitted in the courts of 
Westminster, and tlie increased expense 
Would gradually diminish their number, 
and lessen petty litigation. 

If gentlemen will look to the report of 
1821, the^'will see, that this plan reme- 
dies w the defects of the Welsh judica- 
ture pointed out by the committee ; 
whereas, the present bill notices none of 
the most material ones, and attempts 
only some trivial and unimportant altera- 
tions. 1 therefore, ^Sir, move that it be 
read a second time this day six montiu.’* 
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